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Directors— C.  A.  Doiph,  L.  A.  Lewis, 
Joseph  Simon, A.  L.  Mills,  C  F.Adams, 
J.  N.  Teal,  James  F.  Failing. 


Statement  of  Condition,  Jmt  30, 1904 


RESOURCES 

Loans $1,831,838.00 

Bonds  886,154.91 

Cash  and  due 
from  correspondents  735,230.61 

Real  Estate 1,784.56 

$3,455,008.08 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $   250,000.00 

Surplus  and 
undivided  profits...      100.243.19 

Premiums 9,671.12 

Deposits 3^5,093.77 

$3,455,008^08 


Behnke -Walker 
Business  College 

Stearns  Block,  Portland,  Or. 

We  assist  our  graduates  in  fiuding  positions  as 
well  as  giving  them  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Special  inducements  to  enroll  now.  Send  for 
catalogce.    Phone  Main  590. 


H.  W.  Behnke,  Pres. 
1.  M.  Walker,   Sec'y. 


Portland  Academy 


The  sixteenth  year  will  open  September  19,  1904. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy, 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  it  September,  1902,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  19 1  Eleventh  street, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE,    WASHINGTON 

^Complete  courses  in  Law,  Oratory,  Dramatic 
Action,  Elocution,  Voice,  Eye,  Chest,  Memory, 
and  Physical  Culture.  Graduates  receive  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Expression  and  Master  of 
Expression.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

notice  to  Writers 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  in  the  field  especially  for 
material  for  People-Places-Things,  Short  Love  Stories, 
and  articles  with  good,  clear  photographs.  If  you  know 
of  anything  interesting,  send  it  to  us. 

THE  PACiPIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Oregon 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boys 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.    For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


3)I>FVFDS1 


Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 

COFFEE,TEA, 

BAKING  POWDER, 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Absolufe  Purify,    finesf  Flavor, 
Oreafesr  Srrei\^rh.  fl«asoi\ablef  rices. 

aOSSETdDEVERS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Rates  Reasonable 


Kuropean  Plan 
NEWLY  OPENED 


Sample  Rooms 


HOTEL   SHANKS 

J.  B.  Shanks,  Prop. 

First-Cta.ss  Check  Restaurant   n  connection. 

To  try  us  is  to  stay  with  u.s. 

Uvkion,  Or«^ork 


Don't   forget   to   mention   The   Pacific   Monthly   when  dealing   with   advertisers.      It  will   be  appreciated. 
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...  of  the  Northwest 

Are  viewed  by  thousands  every  year.  There  are 
many  thousands  more  who  have  never  seen  them 
In  either  case  the  photographs  of  that  section 
made  by  Kinsey  will  be  of  more  than  passing 
moment.  Those  who  have  visited  the  ground  will 
be  surprised  at  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the 
prints,  while  those  who  have  the  trip  in  prospect 
will  marvel  at  the  wonders  to  be  seen.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  us  and  receive  a  collection  pre- 
paid on  approval. 

DARIUS  KINSEY 

SEDRO-WOOLLEY,  WASH. 


THE  SARATOGA  HOTEL  CO. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  CALDWELL,      IDAHO  R.  v.  SEBREE,  Mgr. 

Open  to  the  public  March  1  5th  Hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room 


THE     KLOEBER. 

Hotel  and  Sanitarium  ^  Green  River  Hot  Springs 


Most  Perfe<illy  Appointed  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  in  the  West* 

HE  development  of  '*THE  KLOEBER''  has  reached  a  degree 
of  excellency  that  places  it  superior  to  any  place  of  the  kind  in 
the  West  and  amongst  the  leading  health  resorts  of  the  world. 
Steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  throughout,   with   all   the 

approved  appointments  of  a  modern  institution,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  those 

desiring  either  rest,  the  restoration  of  health  and  strength  or  merely  pleasure. 

The  waters  are  famous  for  their  medicinal  qualities.     On  main  line  of  N.  P. 

Ry.  63  miles  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma.     ^j  For  further  information  address 

J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.  Green  River  Hot  Springs,  Wash. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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^be  ^acoma 

TACOMA,   WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and   Commercial  Travelers 

Tine  Sample  Rooms 

American   Plan     $3.00  per  day  upwards 
W.  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager 


Don't  forget  to  mention   The   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with   aJ\ 
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A  remarkable  view  of  the  Columbia  River  taken  from  Viento,  on  the  Oregon  shore,  a  few  miles  above  the  Cascades 
stream,  and  Wind  Mountain  appears  over  the  promontory  of  the  right  bank  at  the  extrem.' 

tances  may  be  obtained  from  th 


TARE  ISI  RE 


TO    SEE    THIS    MA 


A  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  uot  considered  complete  which  does  not  include  a  trip  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  The  Dalles.  The  crags,  cascades,  cloud-capped  mountains,  and  waterfalls 
of  the  famous  Columbia  River  have  no  counterpart  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

You  spend  a  day  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  all  the  while  surrounded  by  every  com- 
fort money  and  skill  can  provide  ;  and  when  you  return  through  the  twilight  of  an  Oregon  sum- 
mer evening,  30U  say,  as  did  Kipling  when  he  caught  his  first  salmon  from  an  Oregon  stream  : 
"  I  have  lived." 


Near  White  Salmon  Iroiii   llic  Washington  side  of  the  Columbia  K' 
Don't    forsct    to    nuntion    Tlie    raciiic    M^nlhly    whin    dcrdiiis    with    advertisers.      It   will    be   appreciated. 
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he  heart  of  the  famous  aud  wonderful  gorge  of  the  Columbia  River.     Hood  River  is  at  the  extreme  right,  up 

The  steamboat  is  the    '  BAII^EY  GATZERT,"  and  some  conception  of  heights  and  dis 
that  the  boat  is  175  feet  long. 

JLATOR  LINE 

HFICENT   SCENERY 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder-Street  Dock,  7:00  A.  M.,  daily,  except  Sunday,  for  The  Dalles, 
Cascades,  Hood  River  and  way-landings.     During  the  summer  Sunday  trips  are  a  feature. 

The  Regulator  Line  boats  are  the  finest,  most  commodious  and  modern  of  those  plying  be- 
tween Portland  and  The  Dalles.     Phone  Main  914  for  further  particulars. 

H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager,  Portland,  Oregon 


S.  McDonald,  Agent,  Portland.  Ore. 


A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 


Ji-ly  opposite  the  town  of  Hood  River,  about  70  miles  from  I'ortlaiid. 

Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific    Montlily   when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It    will   be   appreciated. 
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BEST   MAGAZINE  CLUBS 


OFFER    NO.    I. 

For    one    year — 

American  Agriculturist $i.oo 

American     Boy      i.oo 

Americin    Bird    Magazine i.oo 

American  Education i.oo 

American    Inventor    1.50 

American    Primary  Teacher....  i.oo 

Art    Student     i.oo 

Boston    Cooking    School i.oo 

Book-keeper    with    "Short    Cuts 

in  Business"  ($1) 2.00 

Brown  Book  of  Boston i.oo 

Camera     Craft     1.00 

Chicago    Inter-Ocean,    weekly.,  i.oo 

■  Cincinnati   Enquirer,   weekly.  .  .  i.oo 

Correct  English    i.oo 

Cosmopolitan    i.oo 

Courier  Journal,  weekly i.oo 

Diatetic  &  Hygienic  Gazette.  .  .  .  i.oo 

Eleanor   Kirk's    Idea    i.oo 

Era   I.oo 

Farm  Journal,    5    years i.oo 

Foolish    Book     i.oo 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 1.00 

Good     Health     1 4)^' 

Good   Housekeeping    i.oo 

Harper's   Bazar    i.oo 

Health    Culture    i.oo 

Hints    I.oo 

House   Beautiful    2.00 

Humorist 2.00 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper    i.oo 

Judge   Lihrary    i.oo 

Judge  Quirterly    i.oo 

Junior    Toilettes    i.oo 

Just  Fun   I.oo 

Kindergarten    Review    i.oo 

Ladies'    World,    including    "En- 
tertainments for  all   Seasons" 

($1)    1.50 

Leslie's    Monthly     i.oo 

Little    Folks    (new) i.oo 

Little    Chronicle    i.oo 

Literary  World    i.oo 

Mail  Order  Journal    i.oo 

National   Stockman  &   Farmer.,  i.oo 

National  Magazine    i.oo 

New  York  Tribune  Farmer.  ...  i.oo 

Open   Court    i.oo 

Orange  Judd  Farmer i.oo 

Outdoor    Life     i.oo 

Outdoors   1.50 

Pacific  Monthly i  .00 

Peaisons  Magazine i.oo 

Philistine i  .00 

Photo  Beacon i.oo 

Physical  Culture   i.oo 

Pictoral  Review i.oo 

Popular  Educator  (new) i.oo 

Popular  Mechanics   i.oo 

Practical    Farmer    i.oo 

Recreation     i.oo 

Stenographer    i.oo 

Sis    Hopkins     i.oo 

Success    I.oo 

Svniset    I.oo 

Table  Talk    i.oo 

Technical  World 2.00 

Toledo   Blade,    (weekly) i.oo 

Twentieth    Century    Home i.oo 


Any  two  in 
Offer  No.   1 

$1.50 


Any  three  in 
Offer  No.  i. 

$2.00 


Any   four  of 
Offer  No.  i 

$?.50 


Any  two  in 
No.  I,  with 
any   two    Offer 

No.    3 

$2.00 


Any  three  in 
Offer   No.    I 
with  one  in 
Offer  No.  3 

$2.25 


Any  two  in 
Offer  No.  i, 
with  any  one 
in  2,  3.  or  4 

$3.25 


.\ny  one 
Offer  No.    i 
with     any    two 
in  No.  2  or  3 

$4.25 


Send  all  your  subscriptions  to  us.  We  will  BEAT 
OR  MEET  any  price  advertised  this  season  by  any 
responsible  publisher  or  party  for  any  periodical  or 
combination  of  periodicals.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
co'-nnmnitv. 


OFFER    NO.    2. 

For  one  year — 

Art   Interchange    $4.00 

Automobile  Magazine 2.00 

Automobile  Topics    2.00 

Biblical     World     2.00 

Booklovers'    Magazine    3.00 

Burr    Mcintosh    iNIonthly 3.00 

Cliautauquan    2.00 

Critic    2.00 

Current  Literature   3.00 

Elducation    (new)     3.00 

Forum    2.00 

Illustrated   Sporting  News 2.50 

Independent     2.00 

Journal    of    Education 2.50 

Lippincott's   Magazine    2. .150 

New  York  Observer   (new)....  3.00 

Outing     3.00 

Photo-Era    2.50 

Review  of  Reviews 250 

Smart  Set 2.50 

Toilettes    2.00 

Trained  Nurse 2.00 

Western  Norsemen 2.00 

World's  Work   3.00 


OFFER    NO.    3. 

Beauty   and    Health 

Book-Keeper   

Boys  and  Girls 

Boy's     World     

Farm     and    Home     

I'arm     Poultry     

Girl's     Compainon     

Green's   Fruit  Grower    .... 

Holiday    Magazine    

Home  Needle  Work 

Housekeeper 


to    Live    

Irrigation     

Ladies'    World    

Little    Boys    and    Girls 

McCalls     Magazine     with     P'ree 

Pattern     

Modern    Priscilla     

Normal    Instructor    

Ohio    Poultry  Journal 

Poultry     Herald     

Poultry    Keeper     

Poultry    Success    

Practical    Engineer     

Reliable     Poultry    Journal 

School     Music     Monthly 

Vegetarian     

Young    Americans    


■50 
I.oo 
•SO 
•50 
•50 
■  50 

•  SO 
•SO 
.50 
•SO 
•SO 

•  SO 
1.50 

•  SO 

•  SO 

•  SO 
•SO 

•  SO 
SO 

•  SO 
•SO 
•50 
•50 
•SO 
•SO 

I.oo 

•50 


Any  two  in 
Offer   No.   2 

$3.75 

Any  three  in 
Oft'er    No.    2 

$5.^5 

Any  four  in 
Offer    No.    2 

$6.75 


Any  two  in 
Offer  No.  2, 
with  two  of 
Offer  No.  i 

$4.75 

Any  three  in 
Offer  No.  2, 
with  one  in 
Offer  No.   I 

$5.75 


Any  three  in 
Offer  No.  3 

$1.25 


Any  one  in 
Offer   No.   3, 
with  two  in 
Offer  No.    i 

$1.75 


Any  one  in 
Offer  No.   3, 
with  three  in 
Offer   No.    i 

$2.25 


Any  two  in  Offer  No.  3  may  be  substituted  for  any 
one  in  Offer  No.  i,  in  any  combination  providing  no 
more    than    five    periodicals    be    ordered    in    any    one 

club. 

SPECIAL    MAGAZINES. 

Copy. 

Delineator   $0. 1 5 

Arena 25 

Suggestion     10 

Magazine  of   Mysteries    10 

Keith's    Home    Builder    15 

Adept     (..\strology)     05 

^lariiie  Engineering 20 

Everybody's    Magazine    10 

Travel     10 

Now    (New    Thought)     10 

Nautelus   (New  Thought)    05 

Marcenigren      

Truth   Seeker    

Progressive    Thinker     

Liberal    Review    

Out    West     

Rudder     

Stuffed    Club    


.10 
.10 

•OS 
.10 
.20 


Per  year 
$1.00 
2.50 
1.00 
I.oo 
I. SO 
•  50 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
I.oo 

■50 

I.oo 
i.o:> 
I.oo 
I.oo 
2.00 
2.00 
I.oo 


JONES'     BOOK     STORE   29<    ^Ider  St.,   Portland,  O 
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(VI.  L.  riAiriCLU 

Principal  of  the  Pacific  Scliool  tor  Stammerers  and  Author  of  "How  to  Stop  Stammering.' 


Stammering 
Cured 


T  GUARANTEE  to  cure  any  case  of  Stam. 
-*-  niering  or  Stuttering.  My  cures  are  per- 
manent and  my  terms  are  reasonable.  Pupils, 
on  leaving  school,  talk  as  though  they  had 
never  stammered. 


"HOW  TO  STOP 
STAMMERING" 

Is  a  book  that  all  stammerers  should  read. 
By  observing  and  putting  into  practice  what 
it  says,  many,  no  doubt,  can  effect  self  cures. 
Send  money  order  for  |i  oo  and  receive  post- 
paid a  cloth-bound  copy  of  this  book. 

M.  L.  Hatfield 

150  Eleventh  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


TiTe  PACIFIC 
MONTHLY 

for  1 905 


Will  surpass  any  previous  attempts  at  magazine 
making  in  the  West.  The  magazine  will  continue 
to  use  a  liner  paper  than  is  used  by  any  other  ten- 
cent  magazine  in  the  world.  The  number  and 
quality  of  the  illustrations  will  be  characteristic 
of  the  magazine  and  the  tyiiographical  appearance 
will  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard.  A  perma- 
nent increase  of  32  pages  of  reading  matter  will 
be  made,  a  good  part  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
pure,  interesting  fiction.  Six  special  editions  will 
be  issued  during  the  year,  of  which  this  number 
(January  is  the  first.  More  detailed  announce- 
ments of  these  editions  will  be  made  later. 

The  Pacific  M<mthly  is  arranging  to  represent 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  better  than  any 
other  publication,  without  exception,  and  one  of 
its  special  editions  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  Exposition.  Every  month,  however,  the 
magazine  will  reflect  the  progress  that  is  being 
made. 

The  most  important  announcement,  however, 
which  we  wish  to  make,  is  in  relation  to  a  series  of 
six  articles  on  the  Coming  Commercial  Suprem- 
acy of  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  articles  will  be 
the  leading  feature  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  for 
liKS  aud  will  be  gotten  up  in  the  best  possibU? 
manner.  They  will  reflect  the  enthusiasm  and 
opportunities  of  the  great  Western  Kegion  in  a 
way  never  before  attempted.  Dr.  Wolf  Von 
Schierbrand,  author  of  America,  Asia  and  The 
Pacific,  will  be  the  author.  More  extended  an- 
nouncements later. 
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FIRE  BRICK 


We  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  fire  brick 
required  for  various  branches  of  the  mechanical 
arts  and  are  prepared  to  supply  the  most  difficult 
and  largest  works,  requiring  brick  that  will  stand 
not  only  heat  resistance  but  contraction,  expansion 
and  friction,  both  of  flame  and  wear. 


T.    S.    McRatk    ^    Co. 

-  Importers  and    Exporters  - 


Ainsworth    Building,    Portland,    Oregon,   U.  S.  A. 

Correspondence  Solicited 
♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


WILLAMETTE 

IRON  SrSTEEL    NA/ORKS 


/ 


Logging  Engines 
Hoisting  Engines 
Electric  Moists 
Belted  Hoists 
Hand  Power  Hoists 
Derrick  Irons 

WE    MAKE   A   SPECIALTY  OF 

CONTRACTORS' 
MACHINERY 


From  our  large  pattern  stock  we  can 
arrange  to  meet  any  condition  you  re- 
quire. 


Don't   forget  to  mention   The    I'acific   Monthly   wlicn  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


JAMES  J.   HILL,   PRESIDENT   OF   THE   GREAT   NORTHERN   RAILROAD. 


Volume  XIII 


JANUARY.  1905 


Number   1 


PEOPLE    PLACES    THINGS 


Some    Successful   Railroad   M 


en 


It  is  doubtful  if  the  history  of  rail- 
roading in  America  furnishes  two  more 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  possibilities 
for  energy  and  ability  in  the  railroad  bus- 
iness than  are  to  be  found  in  the  careers 
of  Edward  H.  Harriman  and  James  J. 
Hill.     Mr.  Harriman's  rise  to  a  position 
of    colossal    importance    in    the    railroad 
world  has  been  unusually  meteoric.     His 
grasp  of  railroad  problems  is  so  profound, 
however,  that  it  is  expected  he  will  not 
only  retain  his  commanding  position,  but 
even  strengthen    the    connections   which 
make  him  the  greatest  railroad  magnate 
in  the  history  of  the  world.     Mr.  Harri- 
man to-day  is  in  actual  control  of  more 
miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  person 
on  earth,  and  he  is  still  reaching  out  for 
more.     Perhaps  there  is  no  man  who  is 
not   a   government   official   who   is   more 
often  mentioned  in  the  public  press,  but 
about  whom  so  little  is  known  or  can  be 
ascertained.    Mr.  Harriman  objects  to  his 
photograph  being  taken,  and  the  one  pre- 
sented herewith  was  secured  only  after  a 
long  search  of  the  newspaper  and  railroad 
offices  throughout  the  country.     A  study 
of  the  reproduction  shows  a  determined, 
masterful  face— the  face  of  a  man  who 


never  allows  obstacles  to  prevent  him 
from  reaching  a  desired  goal.  It  is  the 
face  of  a  conqueror— the  hard-headed, 
clear-minded  typical  American  business 
man.     The  scope  of  Mr.  Harriman's  in- 


"Dropping    a    big    tree    in    its    tracks."      From    a 

photograph    by    J.     H.     Le    Ballister, 

Anacortes,    Wash. 


THE    PACIFIC    MONTHLY. 


The    site    of    Fort    Clatsop,    Oregon,    where    Lewis 

and   Clark   built   the  first  houses   erected  by 

Americans    on    the    Pacific    Coast. 

terests  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
controUing  director  or  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Oregon 
Eailroad  and  Navigation  Company,  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Illinois  Central, 
the    Pacific    Mail    Steamship    Company, 


Removing  the  last  earth  at  the  meeting  point  of 
the  "North"  and  "South"  crews  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Tunnel  under  the  City  of  Seat- 
tle. The  crews  met  at  5:30  a.  m.  October  26, 
1904, 

and  many  others  literally  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Mr.  Harriman's  headquarters 
are  in  New  York  City. 

One  is  equally  impressed  with  the  very 
evident  power  depicted  in  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Hill's  features  shown  in  the  remarkable 
photograph  that  accompanies  this  sketch. 


SUNSET  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 
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WA-TIS-TE-ME-NE. 
The  fifth  in  the  series  of  Indian  pictures  taken  by  Major  Lee  Moorhouse,  Pendleton,   Oregon, 


There  is  poise,  a  feeling  of  certainty  in 
every  lineament.  There  is  no  question 
that  such  a  man  understands  himself  and 
is  equal  to  any  emergency  which  may 
arise  and  to  any  prohlem  which  he  may 
undertake.     Mr.'  Hill  is  of  sturdy  Scotch- 


Irish  descent,  having  been  born  near 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  September  16, 
1838.  He  left  his  father's  farm  at  an 
early  age  for  business  life  in  Minnesota, 
after  attending  the  Rockford  Academy. 
Beginning  with  the  steamboat  business  in 
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A  portion  of  the  Great  Northern  Tunnel,  under 
the  City  of  Seattle.  When  completed  the  tunnel 
will  cost  $1,500,000,  and  will  accommodate  a 
double  track.     It  was  begun  May,    1903. 


Another    view     of    the     Great     Northern     Timnel, 

which  is  5130  feet  in  length,  40  feet  wide 

and  40  feet  high  over  all. 


St.  Paul  in  1856,  he  has  steadily  advanced      is   interested    in    various   other   railroad 
until  to-day  he  is  president  of  the  Great      properties,  and  is  taking  a  leading  part 


Northern  Eailroad.  He  was  chief  pro- 
motor  of  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany and  is  at  present  its  president.     He 


Chas.   S.   Fee,   passenger  traffic   manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific   Company. 


in  the  development  of  our  Pacific  com- 
merce. Mr.  Hill  is  a  believer  in  the  fu- 
ture greatness  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
especially  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  He  is  gen- 
erous and  broad-minded 
in  a  peculiarly  fitting 
and  practical  manner. 
His  donation  of  $500,000 
to  form  a  Eoman  Catho- 
1  i  c  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  St.  Paul  indicates 
that  when  he  gives  he 
does  so  liberally. 

The  railroad  world  fur- 
nishes many  other  names 
of  men  who  have  made 
conspicuous  successes. 
Among  others  may  be 
mentioned  J.  C.  Stubbs. 
lionjamin  Campbell,  W. 
]'>.  Jerome,  W.  H.  Mar- 
shall, CO.  McCormick, 
E.  E.  Wells,  C.  M.  Levey, 
A.  C.  Bird,  John  Sebas- 
iian.  Chas.  S.  Fee,  A.  L. 
Craiu.  E.  L.  Lomax,  A. 
I).  Cliarlton,  W.  H.  Ban- 
croft, E.  E.  Calvin,  W. 
E.  Coman  and  Geo.  H. 
Daniels.  Such  a  list 
might  be  extended  on  al- 
most indefinitely  and  yet 
contain  only  the  names 
of  those  who  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  pos- 
sess an  unusual  ability 
which  has  received  quick 


PEOPLE— PLACES— THINGS. 


rt'cognition         from 
hisfher  authorities.   Of 
the  names  mentioned. 
Mr,  Chas.  S.  Fee,  who 
has     lately     taken 
charge  of  the  Passen- 
ger    Traffic      Depart- 
ment of  the  Southern 
Pacifie     Company,     is 
regarded     as     one    of 
the    ablest     passenger 
traffic     men     in     the 
country.       His     man- 
agement   of    the    pas- 
senger  department   of 
the    Northern    Pacific 
Eailroad,    with    which 
he    was    identified  for 
such  a  long  time,  was 
characterized      b  y      a 
lireadth     and    vigor 
which  gained  for  that 
office  an  enviable  rep- 
utation.     It   was   said 
of  Mr.  Fee's  office  in 
St.    Paul    during    his 
incumbency     that     it 
was    an    incubator    to 
supply     general     pas- 
senger agents   for  the 
other    railroads     of 
the  country.     Xo  more 
fitting   recognition    of 
ihe  ability  of  Mr.  Fee 
could     be     mentioned 
than  the  fact  that  he 
was     called     to     San 
Francisco    to    assume 
the    important     man- 
agement   of    the    pas- 
senger traffic  interests 
of     the      Harriman 
lines.     Of   the   men   that   have   been   se- 
lected from  Mr.  Fee's  department  in  St. 
Paul,  Mr.  A.  L.  Craig,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Company,  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  one  who  has  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  his  work, 
with  the  requisite  ability  to  bring  what 
he  undertakes  to  a  successful  issue.    Dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  passenger  department  of  the  0.  E.  & 
N.  Company  Mr.  Craig  has  shown  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  in  his 
advertising  campaign  he  is  doing  an  in- 
valuable work  for  all  parts  of  this  region. 


Edward   H.    Harriman, 

Mr.  Craig  was  connected  with  the  North- 
ern Pacific  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
his  selection  for  the  important  position  he 
holds  with  the  0.  R.  &  N.  has  proven 
fortunate  for  the  railroad  he  represents, 
as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Mr.  A.  D.  Charlton,  the  as- 
sistant general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  with  offices  in 
Portland,  is  another  man  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  this  section,  and  of  the 
best  methods  for  developing  it.  Mr. 
Charlton  has  brought  the  passenger  de- 
partment of  his  company  up  to  a  very 
high  point  of  efficiency,  and  is  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  a  man  of  un- 
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usual  force  and  ability.  Mr. 
Charlton  was  born  in  Hamil- 
ton, Canada,  in  1859,  and  has 
been  in  the  railroad  business 
since  1876,  during  which  time 
he  has  been  connected  with  the 
Great  Western  Eailway,  of  Can- 
ada, the  Chicago  and  Alton,  and 
since  1884  with  the  ISTorthern 
Pacific. 


Seeking  New  Fields  of  Combat 

I  have  conquered  the  best 
wrestlers  of  my  own  land  and 
China,  and  now  I  shall  seek  out 
those  whom  England  and  America 
have  to  oppose  me."  Backed  up 
by  an  imposingly  gorgeous  array 
of  belts  and  medals,  and  looking 
decidedly  formidable  in  his  320 
pounds  of  bone  and  muscle,  this 
is  the  statement  made  by  Kuni- 
myama,  the  Tokio  wrestler,  whose 
peculiar  under-arm  body-hold  has 
made  him  famous  throuahout  the 


A.     D. 


Charlton,    assistant    general    passenger    agent, 
Northern  Pacific   Railroad. 


Mowbray    Falls,    Washington. 
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;  f 

The   cableway   at   Dry   Creek   dam.    Twin   Falls 
Irrigation  Co.,   in  Idaho,   looking  across  the  canal, 
showing   the    top   of   the    derrick    which   stands    on 
the   canal   bed. 

Far  East.     He  seeks  victory  and  is  keen 
for  battle;  but  he  is  also  earnest  in  his  en- 
deavor "to  restore  wrestling  to  the  high 
plane  it  once  held  among  the  sports."    "It 
ought  to  be  a  gentleman's  pastime,"  says 
he;  "and  ladies  should  be  able  to  look  on 
with  interest  in  our  skill  and 
strength,    and    not    be    dis- 
gusted at  exhibitions  which 
have    degenerated   into   the 
brutalities  of  a  Spanish  bull 
ring."     Until  he  was  nine- 
teen   Kunimyama    lived    in 
Tokio,   studying  to   become 
an    engineer.     He    had    al- 
ways enjoyed  wrestling — his 
country's  national  game,  it 
has  been  called — and  it  was 
mere  chance  which  decided 
him  to  take  it  up  as  a  pro- 
fession.    He  was  just  of  age 
when  he  won  his  first  match 
(in  26  minutes),  and  that 
cHnched    his    decision.     In 
the  dozen  years  which  have 
followed   he   has   only   once 
been  beaten,  and  that  victor, 
in  a  later  contest,  has  gone 
down  before  him.  His  train- 
ing methods  are  interesting. 
"I  love  best  of  all  to  swim," 
is  the  way  he  puts  it;  "but 
I  find  it  iDctter  not  to  swim 
every  day,  ^o  I  take  to  the 
tank    only    twice    or    three 
times  a  week.     Each  morn- 
ing I  take  a  four-mile  ride 
on  my  bicycle,  and  then  skip 
rope   for   a   while;   I  think 


A   group    of    railroad    officials    at   Park   City,    Utah. 


for  exercising  and  developing  the  leg 
muscles.  Of  course,  I  lift  weights  daily, 
and  usually  I  practice  some  on  the  hori- 
zontal bars.  I  don't  drink  or  smoke,  but 
I  cat  heartily  and  freely,  and  I  never  al- 
low myself  to  sleep  more  than  seven 
hours."  Kunimyama  plans  to  go  to  Lon- 
don this  winter,  and  in  the  spring  seek 
out  American  wrestlers  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  country. 


nothing  is  so  good  as  that 


A.    L.    Craig,    general    passenger    agent    of    the    Oregon  Railroad  and 

Navigation    Company. 
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Tke  CKief  of  tKe    CKilkats 

Struggling  hard  against  the  advances 
of  the  white  man,  the  Chilkat  tribe  ol 
Indians  in  Southeastern  Alaska  is  grad- 
ually being  reduced  in  numbers  and  is 
now  threatened  with  impending  extinc- 
tion. The  Chilkats  have  been  exceed- 
ingly slow  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  white 
man,  but  cling  with  tenacious  determina- 
tion to  their  tribal  customs.  Compelled 
by  force  to  do  so,  they  yield  obedience  to 
the  white  man's  laws,  but  they  yield  a  no 
less  complete  and  much  more  ready  and 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their 
tribe  as  promulgated  by  Kutawat,  their 
tribal  chief. 

The  tribal  custom  to  which  they  cling 
most  tenaciously  is  that  of  holding  an  an- 
nual festival  and  tribal  dance  at  Kluck- 
wan.  To  this  festival  the  members  of  the 
tribe  come  from  all  parts  of  Southeastern 
Alaska  in  their  canoes,  remaining  for 
days  to  participate  in  the  picturesque  fes- 
tivities.   Kluckwan  is  now  one  of  the  few 


The  mausoleum  of  General  Jackson,   in  Tennessee. 

places  on  the  American  continent  where 
one  may  witness  at  regular  periodical  in- 
tervals the  observance  of  one  of  these  In- 


The  result  of  a  day's  deer  shooting:  near  Olympia.  Wash. 
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dian  festivals,  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  held  in  the  same  place 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  partici- 
pants in  the  days  before  America  was 
discovered  by  Columbus. 

Kutawat,  the  chief  of  the  Chilkats,  ha.s 
adopted  the  American  style  of  dress,  but 
in  practically  all  other  particulars  he  is 
a  thorough  Indian.  He  resents  the  in- 
vasion of  his  land  by  white  men  and  yields 
to  it  only  because  he  sees  and  feels  that 
with  the  handful  of  men  at  his  call  re- 
sistance would  be  suicidal.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  the  chief  pho- 
tographed in  front  of  his  home,  arrayed 
in  his  robes  of  state. 


statue    of   Frederick   the   Great,    presented   to   the 
United  States  hy  Emperor  William  and  un- 
veiled in  Washington  hy  Baroness  von 
Sternherg:,    November    19. 


Kunimyama,  the  champion  wrestler  of  Japan  and  China. 


"Joaquin      Miller  s    Funeral   Pyre 

"Joaquin*'  Miller,  the  famous  '*Poet  of 
tlie  Sierras,"  is  known  far  and  wide  for 
hii  many  eccentricities.  Among  many 
other  things,  he  is  a  strong  believer  in  cre- 
mation— after  the  ancient  manner  of  the 
Romans  and  the  devotees  of  Braiima. 
^^^len  he  shall  have  passed  away,  the 
"good,  gray  j^oet"  desires  that  his  body 
shall  be  cremated,  and  thai  his  ashes  t>e 
"inurned,"  and  carefully  preserved.  To 
this  end  he  has  caused  to  be  erected  on 
the  crest  of  "The  Heights,''  overlooking 
the  cities  of  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Ala- 
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KXJTAWAT,    CHIEF    OF    THE    CHILKATS. 


iiieda,  and  the  great  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
a  stone  mortuary  altar. 

On  the  top  of  this  pyre  is  a  deep  depres- 
sion in  the  solid  masonry — quite  lar^e 
( iiough  to  contain  a  human  body.  After 
(loath  j\Iiller"s  remains  will  be  placed  in 
tiiis  receptacle,  covered  with  fuel  and  con- 
sumed— after  the  open-air  style  of  crs- 
uuiting  in  India.  Though  odd,  yet  it  is 
the  unique  fancy  of  the  erratic  old  oard. 
With  his  own  aged  hands  the  poet  helped 
to  construct  this  funeral  pyre,  on  wliicn 
h]s  body  is  finally  to  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

Along  the  winding  ridge  of  ''The 
Ileiglits'"  Miller  has  also  caused  to  ^.e 
erected  several  large  stone  memorial  tow- 
ers, that  are  very  conspicuous.  One  is  a 
pile  of  square  masonry,  dedicated  to  Col. 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  famous  "path- 
finder" ;  another  to  the  poet,  Browning, 
of  whom  Joaquin  is  a  great  admirer,  and 
a  third  (of  pyramidal  shape),  which  the 
old  poet  facetiously  calls  "Moses'  Grave. ' 
Many  hundreds  visit  the  poet  to  pay  their 
respect  to  him.  Few  call  who  do  not 
ascend  "The  Heights"  to  take  a  look  at 
these  ruo(Tcd  stone  memorials. 


Joaquin    Miller's    funeral    pyre. 


The  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITI2N 

Tne  essential  facts  about  the  unique  exposition  to  be  beld  in  Portland, 
Oregon,   m   1905,  witn  some  intormation   about   tbe   exposition  city. 


THE  Lewis  and  Clark  Centen- 
nial Exposition,  which  will  be 
held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  U. 
S.  A.,  beginning  June  1,  1905, 
and  ending  October  15,  1905, 
will  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  exploration  of  the  Oregon 
Country  by  an  expedition  planned  by  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  and  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark.  Old  Oregon  comprised  the  pres- 
ent states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho,  and  parts  of  Montana  and  Wy- 
oming. Its  area  was  307,000  square 
miles.  Its  population  in  1850  was  13,394 ; 
in  190-4  it  is  1,500,000. 

Ten  large  exhibit  palaces  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  Exposition.  Around  these 
cluster  the  State,  Territorial  and  Conces- 
sions biiilflings,  special  pavilions,  the  Ad- 


ministration group,  the  Auditorium  and 
numerous  smaller  pseudo-exhibit  struc- 
tures. The  main  exhibt  palaces  are: 
(1)  Agriculture;  (2)  Liberal  and  Indus- 
trial Arts;  (3)  Foreign  Exhibits;  (4) 
Forestry;  (5)  Horticulture;  (6)  Mines 
and  Metallurgy;  (7)  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Building;  (8)  Oceanic  Building; 
(9)  United  States  Fisheries,  Forestry  and 
Irrigation  Building;  (10)  Macliinery, 
Electricity  and  Transportation.  The 
Forestry  Building,  constructed  entirely  of 
huge  logs,  felled  in  the  Oregon  forests, 
will  be  the  most  striking  architectural  cre- 
ation ever  seen  at  an  exposition.  The 
United  States  Government  Building  will 
occupy  the  peninsula  in  the  center  of 
Guild's  Lake.  It  will  cover  three  acres, 
will  cost  $250,000,  and  will  have  two  tow- 
ers, each  of  which  will  be  260  feet  high. 


LAKEVIEW  TERRACE. 
The  photograph  showing  Lakeview  Terrace,  with  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Foreign  Exhibits  buildings 
in  the  distance.  The  grand  stairway,  which  leads  from  the  band  stand  on  the  lake  shore  to  Co- 
lumbia Court,  will  be  lighted  at  night  by  clusters  of  frosted  lamps,  the  groups  of  lamps  alternating 
with  urns  filled  with  flowering  plants.  On  each  side  of  the  stairway  the  grounds  will  be  terraced,  and 
benches  will  be  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  throngs  which  will  gather  to  listen  to  the  band  and 
watch  the  pyrotechnic  displays  on  the  lake. 
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Life,  color,  demon- 
stration and  motion  will 
be  the  chief  features  of 
all  departments  of  the 
Exposition. 

The  total  cost  of  the 
Exposition  will  be  $5,- 
000.000  ;  the  land  area  of 
the  Exposition  will  be 
182  acres:  the  water  area 
220  acres,  making  a  total 
area  of  402  acres. 

Portland,    the   city   in 
which  the  Exposition  will 
l>o  held,  has  150,000  in- 
habitants.    Within  a  ra- 
dius of  300  miles  of  Port- 
land there  are  1,200,000 
people,   and   within    500 
miles  there  are  1,900,000. 
Portland  has  23,056  chil- 
dren of  school  age ;  cuts 
400,000,000  feet  V  lum- 
ber a  year ;  has  a  jobbing 
trade  of  $175,000,000^  a 
year ;   has  bank   deposits 
amoTinting    to    $35,000,- 
000:  manufactures  $49,- 
500,000  worth  of  goods  a 
year;  has  163^  miles  of 
electric      street     railway 
lines ;  spent  $600,000  for 
new  streets  and  sewers  in 
]903;  has  an  ocean  com- 
merce    averaging     $12,- 
000,000  a  year;  reported 
hank  clearings  aggregat- 
i  n  g      $176,000,000      i  n 
]  903  ;  exports  more  wheat 
than    any    other   city   on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  is  the 
principal     city     of     the 
Northwest      Coast      of 
North      America ;      has 
one     of     the     largest 
electric   transmission 
nlants     in     the     world: 
has  the  only  fresh -water 
harbor  on  the  west  coast 
of    the    United    States; 
sliipped  on  the  steamship 
Algoa  the  largest  cargo  of 
flour  ever  floated;  is  in 
the  front  rank  of  Amer- 
ican cities  for  health,  the 
death  rate  being  only  9.5 
per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion. 


THE    LEWIS    AND    CLAEK    EXPOSITION. 
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Ground   plan,    Lewis    and    Clark    Expositio 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By   \Villiain  Lovell   Finley 
With   Photographs  by  Herman  T.  Bohknan 

A   story   of  tke   newer  use  or  pnotograpny  and  tne  dangerous  experiences  tnat  came  from 
a  successful  attempt  to  explore  tne    Dird  metropolis   or  the  coast  or  Oregon. 


moiitli 
tweutv 


FOLLO  vy- 
ing   tne 
coast    line 
southward 
from     the 
oi    the    Co- 
liiver     tor 
miles     one 
finds    an    unbroken 
and  smooth  stretch 
of  sand.     The  iow- 
lying  shore  recedes 
far  back  in  a  level 

Cormorants    watching  COUrSC      and      formS 

their  young.  the       ricll       Clatsop- 

claim  district.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  stretch  of  ocean  beach 
rises  a  bold  promontory  reaching  far  out 
into  the  sea,  bearing  the  name  of  Tilla- 
mook Head.  A  mile  off  the  point  of  thio 
cape  a  lone  rock  rears  its  bosom  from 
the  water.  This  sentinel  is  surmounted 
by  the  Tillamook  light,  which  throws  its 


guiding  beam  across  the  waves,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  dips  into  the  sea.  From  this 
point  southward  the  shore  is  broken  and 
rugged  and  very  picturesque.  It  is  in- 
terspersed with  short  sand  beaches  and 
gigantic  boulders  from  twenty-five  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  have 
been  left  standing  at  intervals  by  the  ero- 
sion of  the  sea.  This  chain  of  sea-lying 
rocks,  as  well  as  the  tall  cliffs  of  the  iSlc- 
carney  Mountain,  is  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  thousands  of  sea  fowls.  Thirty 
miles  south  of  Tillamook  Head  is  the 
largest  group  of  rocks,  charted  as  Three 
Arch  Eocks. 

The  summer  of  1903  we  climbed  the 
summit  of  the  Coast  Mountains,  followed 
down  the  long,  winding  trails  to  the 
Inroad  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  When  we 
rounded  the  port  at  Netarts  Bay,  the  full 
view  of  the  huge  rocks,  standing  like  sen- 
tinels, three  miles  out  at  sea,  burst  upon 
us.     These  were  the  objects  of  our  search. 


The  Coast  of  Oregon.     The  shore  Is  broken  and  rugged  and  very  picturesque.  It  is  transpersed  with  short 
sand  beaches  and  gigantic   boulders   from   25    to    300   feet   in   height. 
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Preparing  a  place  for  the  camp  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  the  great  boulder.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  a  cold  chisel  and  hammer  out  a  place  for  the 
boards   to   rest. 

We  arrived  at  the  beach  opposite  the 
rocks  on  the  20th  of  June,  1903.  We 
pitched  our  little  tent  at  the  side  of  a 
huge  drift  log  on  the  shore.  The  weather 
was  rainy  and  windy,  and  the  breakers 
pounded  perpetually  on  the  sand.  The 
more  we  gazed  at  those  great  stacks  of  ba- 
salt, the  more  enticing  they  seemed  to  us. 
Their  only  approachable  path  lay  througn 
the  breakers.  A  small,  light  dory  was 
the  only  craft  available  to  reach  the  roclls. 
The  chances  of  getting  through  the  high 
rolling  surf  to  the  open  sea  in  a  little 
fourteen-foot  double-ender  with  the  equip- 


Eating  ana  living  under  difficulties.     The  first  meal 
after    arriving    at    the    boulder. 


ment  we  needed  seemed  a  foolhardy  prop- 
osition in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  natives 
along  the  coast.  They  had  the  excitement 
of  watching  our  little  craft  tossed  and 
tipped  in  the  breakers  at  two  desperate 
attempts,  and  they  saw  us  paddle  bacK 
shoreward,  shivering  with  a  cold  ducking. 
■  Our  object  was  to  study  the  habits  and 
picture  the  bird  life  on  the  rocks.  It 
was  our  intention  to  hazard  a  camp  there 
for  a  number  of  days.  In  point  of  neces- 
sity, we  were  forced  to  use  a  light  boat,  so 
as  to  hoist  it  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
waves.     To  do  this  we  took  a  block  and 


The  camp  on  the  beach  previous  to  embarking  for  the  great  rocks  in  the  distance,  standing  like 
sentinels  three  miles  out  at  sea.  All  the  photographs  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  article  were 
taken  by  either  the  author  or  the  photographer.  In  the  picture  above  the  string  to  the  camera  is 
shown   by  the  white   line  on  the  plate. 
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tackle.  We  had  gathered  a  supply  of 
wood  and  bark  along  the  strand,  which 
Was  sacked  up  for  fuel.  In  way  of  pro- 
visions, of  course,  we  only  had  a  limited 
supply;  most  important  was  a  good  store 
of  fresh  water — two  ten-gallon  casks. 
The  only  source  of  eatables  on  the  rocks 
^'as  an  uncountable  supply  of  eggs.  From 
these,  according  to  the  number  of  bird 
species  found,  we  could  make  at  least  six 
kinds  of  omelet.  We  reason  thus :  if  we 
camped  on  the  ledges  of  the  rock  and 
had  enough  water  to  drink,  we  would  not 
starve  to  death,  even  if  a  storm  did  come 


couid 


This  photograph  gives  an  idea  of  the  great  difficulty  and  danger  experienced 

in   the   efforts  to  reach   the   top   of   the   boulder — the   bird 

metropolis   of   the    Oregon   coast. 


up.  If  necessity  compelled,  we 
dine  on  seagull  chicks,  even  though  they 
were  not  spiced  up  in  good  marketable 
chicken-tamale  form. 

Hunting  and  fishing  have  their  mo- 
ments of  intense  excitement.  Occasion- 
ally I  like  to  go  back  to  the  more  primi- 
tive way  by  taking  to  the  trail  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  hunting  and  fishing  for 
a  living.  It  sharpens  the  senses  to  live 
as  the  Indian  lived.  I  have  waded  moun- 
tain streams  and  whipped  the  ripples  for 
trout.  I  have  hunted  the  woods  for  a 
dinner  of  grouse  and  quail.    There  is  not  a 

moment  of  more 
intense  excite- 
ment that  comes 
to  the  fisher  or 
hunter  than 
monies  to  the  pho- 
tographer, as  he 
lies  hidden  in  the 
bushes,  camera 
focused  and  bulb 
in  liand,  waiting 
for  some  sly 
creature  to  come 
into  position.  1 
am  inclined  to 
(hink  that  a  cap- 
ture with  the 
camera  puts  his 
cunning  to  a  se- 
verer test  and  de- 
notes a  higher 
development  in 
his  inherent  love 
for  liuntinfj.  If 
it  takes  a  fine 
shot  to  clip  the 
wing  of  a  flying 
quail,  or  to  catch 
a  buck  on  the 
jump;  it  takes  a 
skilled  hand  to 
nnticipate  hi  r  d 
movements  that 
are  too  rapid  for 
the  eye,  and 
click  the  shutter 
at  the  exact  in- 
stant. It  often 
{ akcs  unlimited 
patience;  but 
there  is  a  fasci- 
nation in  ovei'- 
coming  the  manv 
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difficulties  and  securing  good  results. 
There  is  a  smile  of  deep  satisfac- 
tion that  sweeps  over  the  face  of  tiic 
photographer  as  he  stands  over  the  dim, 
red-lighted  bench  and  sees  the  magic 
chemicals  transform  the  white-colored 
glass  and  etch  out  a  wild  bird  or  beach. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  higher  pleasure  thai 
never  comes  to  the  hunter  when  looking 
at  his  quary. 

One  who  has  not  visited  a  bird  metropo- 
lis by  the  sea  and  climbed  the  rocky  ledges 
of  the  cliff  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  feathered  in- 
habitants. When  we  first  approached  the 
rock  it  looked  more  like  a  gigantic  btc- 
hive  that  had  been  disturbed,  for  the  feath- 
ered swarms  crowded  the  sky  in  every  di- 
rection. It  was  the  sight  of  a  lifetime. 
Myriads  of  white-breasted  murre  circled 
in  the  air  above  or  crowded  the  ledges  in 
shoals.  Eetinues  of  pug-nosed  puffins,  or 
sea  parrots,  buzzed  about.  Gaunt  cor- 
morants flapped  back  and  forth  in  Indian 
fashion  or  stood  like  black  guards  besids 
their  nest  and  eggs.  Flocks  of  snowy 
gulls  hovered  in  the  air  and  followed  in 
our  wake. 

The  chief  source  of  satisfaction  in  a 


Feeding:  a  young  gull. 

camera  study  of  bird  life  comes  not  in  tbe 
odd-time  chances  of  observation,  but  in  a 
continued  period  of  leisure,  when  he  may 
spend  his  entire  time  about  bird  homes, 


Photographing'  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  island. 
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The  top  of  the  island,   showing  a  vast  colony  of  cormorants,    murries,    and  gulls. 


just  as  he  takes  a  week's  vacation  in  tue 
mountains.  One  can  not  take  a  cameia, 
no  matter  how  expensive  it  is,  and  snap 
oil  good  bird  pictures  during  the  spare 
moments  of  a  busy  day.  He  might,  how- 
ever, fill  half  a  dozen  note  books  wilh  val- 
uable odd-time  observations.  To  be  sure, 
the  joy  of  nature  comes  to  the  amateur, 
not  to  the  professional;  but  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful amateur  bird  photographer  one 
has  fairly  to  make  a  business  of  lying  in 
wait  for  his  subjects  hour  after  hour,  d^y 
by  day,  and,  maybe,  week  after  week. 

The  real  value  of  photography  is  thai 
it  records  the  truth.  The  person  who 
photographs  h\T(\s  successfully  must  stud} 
his  subjects  long  and  carefully.  He  "is 
not  likely,  therefore,  to  get  only  a  scanty 
set  of  notes  and  be  compelled  to  complete 
his  observations  when  he  is  seated  in  the 
comfortable  chair  of  his  study.  For  th'S 
reason  a  camera  jn  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  recent  nature  writers  would  be  of  great 
value  to  science,  if  they  could  picture  some 
of  the  humanizerl  habits  of  ceatures  they 
have  described  with  the  pen.  Of  course, 
in  the  study  of  art,  we  may  try  to  improve 
on  nature,  but  in  nature-study  truth  is  tiie 
important  element.  We  might  as  well 
understand  that  a  beast  or  bird  is  inter- 


esting because  of  its  own  wild  individu- 
ality, not  because  it  is  a  man  dressed  in 
fur  or  feathers. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  rocky  island  is 
a  protective  cove,  where  the  granite  sui- 
face  rises  gently  from  the  water's  edge 
for  about  fourteen  feet.  Here  we  tossed 
our  supplies  ashore.  On  the  crest  of  a 
wave  we  pulled  our  boat  well  up  on  the 
ledge.  With  block  and  tackle  we  hoisted 
it  al)ove  the  beating  of  the  water.  A  ledge 
thirty  feet  above  was  selected  as  a  camping 
spot.  The  site  was  eight  feet  wide  and 
protected  from  above  by  overhanging  rociv. 
It  took  us  in  all  about  a  day's  work  witn 
a  small  rock  drill  and  axe  to  level  off  a 
sufficient  place  to  sleep.  Even  then  a  bed 
on  those  ragged  rocks  was  somewhat  an- 
noying. But  by  the  second  night  we  had 
collected  two  large  sacks  of  a  watery  weed 
growing  on  top  of  the  rock,  which  we  joy- 
ously hailed  as  a  mattress.  This  native 
bedding  was  soft  enough,  but  brimful  of 
moisture.  About  midnight  it  would  begin 
steaming  from  lielow,  and  we  felt  the  sen- 
sation of  getting  a  third-class  Turkisii 
bath.  But  the  novelty  of  the  situatior* 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  alleviating  che 
liardships  and  difficulties  we  had  to  en- 
counter in  living  five  days  with  the  sea 
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birds  about  the  vertical  cliffs  of  that  loneij 
rock  isle. 

We  found  the  only  way  to  the  top  of 
the  rock  was  by  working  along  above  our 
camp,  passing  from  ledge  to  ledge.  This 
was  very  difficult  in  three  places.  Just 
above  the  tent  was  a  wall  twelve  feet  high, 
that  had  to  be  scaled  with  a  rope  or  long 
pole.  Crawling  along  through  the  two 
murre  rookeries  under  the  overhanging 
rocks,  one  had  to  ascend  a  slippery  place  to 
the  next  colony.  At  that  point  there  was 
a  projecting  knob,  where  you  could  look 
straight  over  the  drop  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and 
around  which 
one  had  to  edge 
his  way.  A  piece 
above  that  is  a 
portion  of  the 
rock  that  is 
broken  and 
crumbly,  u  p 
which  we  had  to 
scrdinble,  climb- 
ing from  the 
nest  of  one  cor- 
morant to  the 
other  till  we 
reached  the  Ioj:» 
slope. 

While  we  were 
there  the  weath- 
er, fortunately, 
was  pleasant,  and 
we  sjjent  our  en- 
tire time  in 
working  among 
the  great  colonics 
that  are  found 
about  diffiereni 
parts  of  the  rock. 
To  get  picture? 
of  ind  i  V  i  d  u  a  L 
birds  at  clo^o 
range  required 
cons  i  d  e  r  a  b  1  e 
time.  The  murre 
were  tame 
enough,  jjut  not 
so  with  the  puf- 
fins and  cormor- 
ants. In  order  to 
get  some  of  t'lt 
pictures  we  were 


compelled  to  set  the  cameras  in  places 
where  the  subjects  were  expected  to  re- 
turn. 

The  birds  seemed  to  cram  almost  every 
available  space  on  the  island.  The  rocky 
ridge  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  was 
strewn  with  hundreds  of  commorants' 
nests,  each  containing  from  three  to  six 
bluish  color  eggs.  On  the  roof  of  the 
north  slope  of  the  rock  is  a  covering  of 
loose  soil,  composed  of  rotted  rocks  aud 
the  guano  of  untold  generations  of  sea 
fowls.     In   this   shallow   bed    of   soil   t!ie 


Another   view    of    the    side   of    the    island,    showing:    the    tent    pitched    on   the 

narrow    ledge    and    a   few    of    the    numerous    colonies    of    hirds    which 

occupied    every    available    nook. 
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powerful  bills  of  the  puffins,  or  sea  parrots, 
dug  out  innumerable  burrows  from  two  to 
four  feet  in  length.  At  the  end  of  these 
each  bird  deposits  its  single  white  egg  on 
a  bed  of  grass  and  feathers.  I  stretchod 
myself  on  the  ground,  thrust  my  arm  in 
and  piilled  out  one  of  the  eggs.  1  tried  it 
again  and  felt  the  grip  of  something 
sharper  than  a  steel  trap  tighten  on  my 
finger;  nor  could  I  release  myself,  for  at 
every  movement  the  clasp  tightened.  When 
I  finally  succeeded  in  uneartliing  tins 
vicious  occupant,  she  released  her  hold 
only  when   I   had   administered   a   severe 


choking.  My  finger  was  cut  to  the  bone, 
and  I  bore  the  visible  marks  of  that  bird's 
fury  for  weeks  after.  When  I  put  her 
down  she  crawled  back  into  her  burrow 
like  an  old  setting  hen,  and  sat  there 
while  we  took  a  picture. 

The  novelty  of  the  situation  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  alleviating  the  hardship»s 
and  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter  in 
living  for  five  days  among  the  sea  birds 
al)out  the  vertical  cliffs  of  that  lonly  roeic 
isle.  The  nervous  stram  I  can  never  for- 
get. The  danger  of  climbing  ledges, 
where  we  had  to  risk  life  or  limb  a  dozen 

times  in  an  hour ; 
t  h  e  ventilation 
al)0ut  the  rock, 
which  was  so 
vile,  in  spite  of 
every  wind  of 
heaven;  the  con- 
stant screeching 
of  fowls,  day  and 
night,  overhead, 
seaward,  1  a  n  d- 
^v  a  r  d,    ever  y- 


w  h 


ere, 


screaming. 


Young    cormorants. 


t  h  e 
call- 
ing of  fowls, 
never  for  a  mo- 
ment intermit- 
tent. 

AV  hen  we 
reached  the 
^liore  again  we 
hfid  re  t  u  r  n  e  d 
from  a  crowded 
world  of  chao'* 
to  a  land  or- 
derly and  quiet. 
Back  down  the 
i-idge  we  saw  the 
cattle  grazing  in 
content ;  from 
i1ie  hillside  came 
the  carol  of  the 
r  o  b  i  n.  and  a 
white  -  ci'owned 
sparrow  hopped 
into  the  scraggly 
top  of  a  fir,  sing- 
ing "Oil,  de-e-ar, 
de-ar,  AVhittier, 
Wliittier."  I  n 
front  stretched  a 
cloudless,  blue 
sky,     above     the 
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Murries    on    the    top    of    the    island. 


blue,  smooth  sea,  growing  deeper  in  color  the  three  tiny  points  jutting  out  of  the  sea, 

as  the  e3^e  followed  on  to  the  horizon.   Far  Three  Arch  Rocks,  away  in  the  dim  dis- 

southward,  the  coast  curved  to  the  very  tance.     How  little  one  i;ealizes  the  sights 

tip  of  the  bov,^  at  Cape  Mcars.     There  lay  in  a  great  bird  metropolis  by  the  sea ! 


Looking  toward  the  sea  from  a  part  of  the  island  conta  ining-  a   small   city   of   cormorants. 


LOGGING    OUR    GREAT    FORESTS 

By    Ricnara    H.    rCennedy 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. — This  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  articles  on  the  forests  and  lumber  industry  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  first  article,  by  John  Muir,  on  the  forests  of  Oregon,  appeared  in 
the  issue  for  June,  J902.  The  second,  on  the  forests  of  Washington,  and  by  the  same  author, 
was  in  the  October,  1902,  number.  The  third  appeared  in  February,  1903,  on  "How  to  Take 
Up  A  Timber  Claim,"  by  Richard  H.  Kennedy,  who  is  a  practical  "  timber  cruiser  "  and  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  this  and  kindred  subjects  at  the  instance  of  The  Pacific  Monthly. 
The  fourth  article,  also  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  printed  in  the  issue  for  January,  J904,  and  was 
entitled,  "Money  in  Trees."  The  sixth  article  is  now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
it  w^ill  take  up  the  **  autobiography "  of  one  of  the  largest  trees  that  has  been  cut  in  the 
Pacific  Northw^est. 


WITH  millions  of  dollars 
invested  and  thousands 
of  men  employed,  tlie 
lumber  business  easily 
ranks  among  the  fore- 
most industries  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  sawmills  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  cut  approximately  five  billion 
feet  of  lumber  per  year,  worth,  ac 
the  lowest  estimate,  $50,0U0,0O(J,  and 
much  the  greater  part  of  it  comes 
from  Oregon  and  Washington.  Tl:e 
l*uget  Sound  country  and  the  (Jo- 
lumber  Eiver  Basin  produce  the  bulk 
of  the  lumber  manufactured  in  the 
Northwest,     and     in     1904,     it     is     safe 


manufac- 
any    other 


to     say,     more     lumber     was 

tured    in    Portland    than    in 

city    of    the    world.     Puget    Sound    does 

a    larger    business    than    the     Columl)ia 

Eiver    Basin,    but    it    is    divided    among 

more   cities   and   towns. 

Five  billion  feet  of  manufactured  lum- 
Ijer!  Think  of  the  logs  that  are  cue 
by  the  "fallers"  and  ''buckers"  in  rnc 
forests,  drawn  by  "donkey"  engines  to 
the  streams  and  railroads  on  which 
they  are  borne  to  the  mills !  Allowing 
an  average  of  2,000  feet,  board  mea.-- 
ure,  to  each  log,  sixteen  feet  m 
length,  they  would,  placed  end  lo 
end,  make    a  continuous    line    from    Ta- 


A   log:   leaving    the    chute. 

I'lioto    by    Darius    Kinsey,    Sedro-Woolley,    Wash. 
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coma  to  New  York, 
from  New  York  L'> 
New  Orleans,  tlicn.>e 
to  San  Francisco  and 
back  to  Tacoma.  We 
could  thus  encircle  the 
United  States  —  and 
have  150  miles  of  logs 
to  spare ! 

The  largest  and  be^L 
equipped  logging 
camps  are  found  in  the 
forests  around  Paget 
Sound  and  along  the 
Columbia  Kiver,  bat 
all  through  Wester-i 
Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, wherever  timber 
is  easily  accessible,  the 
whistle  of  the  donkey 
engine  is  heaid,  aiid 
year  by  year  the  log- 
gers are  cutting  their 
way  farther  back  in 
the  mountains.  If  we 
go  to  some  of  ihe 
larger  camps  we  UnJ 
commodious  bun  k- 
houses,  with  large  sil- 
ting-rooms,  furnished 
with  benches  and  card 
tallies,  with  shower 
baths,  rooms  for  arv- 
ing  wet  clothing,  a^i? 
separate  sleeping- 
rooms.  In  the  smallci 
camps  the  buukhouoe 
has  but  one  larc:c^ 
room,  with  a  double 
row  of  beds  arrangod 
along  the  sides,  ai»d 
the  bathtub  is  the 
creek  or  the  tin  basin. 
Smaller  cabins  are  fre- 
quently built,  whci'e 
two  or  three  men  live 
together  in  more  pii- 
vacy  than  the  bunk- 
house  affords. 

As  we  watch  the 
evening  game  of  caids 
or  listen  to  their 
stories  as  the  men 
grow  reminiscent  over 
tlieir  ])ipes,  we  discover 
as  whole-souled,  gooa- 
uatured  a  set  of  men 
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as  we  shall  find  among  laborers  anywhere ; 
generous  to  a  fault  when  called  upon  to 
help  a  comrade  in  need ;  with  a  strong  con- 
tempt for  the  lazy  or  incompetent  discov- 
ered among  them;  fearless  in  the  midei 
of  danger;  as  indifferent  to  small  acci- 
dents as  a  football  player;  never  over- 
modest  in  the  use  of  theological  terms. 

The  gong  at  the  cookhouse  calls  us  esa'-j 
next  morning,  for  in  the  winter  time  tne 
men  must  eat  by  lamplight,  and  woilv  as 
long  as  daylight  lasts.  The  work  of  ti'e 
fallers  interests  us  first,  and  we  watcn 
tliem  as  they  place  their  springboards  in 
notches  cut  in  the  tree,  and,  standing  upon 
them,  begin  to  pull  back  and  forth  the 
long  saw  that  eats  its  way  through  the  tree. 
\^nien  about  one-fourth  of  tlie  way  through 


these  men  will  place  the  center  of  the 
saw  opposite  the  center  of  the  tree,  and 
sighting  along  the  handles,  determine 
where  the  tree  is  to  fall.  Then  with  the 
ax  from  a  point  about  a  foot  or  more  abo\  e 
the  saw  kerf,  and  on  an  angle  to  conneoc 
near  the  inner  edge  of  kerf,  the  timber 
is  chopped  away  to  admit  of  free  falling. 
The  saw  is  again  brought  into  play,  this 
time  on  the  other  side  of  tree,  and  oppo- 
site first  cut,  and  with  the  aid  of  wedges 
driven  in  its  path  the  tree  is  soon  dropp^^d 
just  where  it  was  intended  to  lie.  I  have 
seen  expert  fallers  place  their  trees  t^o 
carefully,  side  by  side,  that  you  could 
walk  over  an  acre  or  two,  stepping  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  never  find  one  lying  over 
another. 


Wheels  twelve  feet  in  diameter  formerly   used  for  log-giner  whei'e   the  nature  of  the  ground  would  per- 
mit of   it.     Photograph  taken  near  Olympia,   Wash. 
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follow,  and  cut  t.'-e 
logs  in  the  lenglliS 
marked  by  the  fali- 
ers.  Wiien  the  logs 
are  ready  to  De 
moved,  the  caMo 
from  a  donkey  en- 
gine is  pulled  up 
and  run  through  a 
Idock  fastened  to  a 
stump.  The  "hook- 
tender,"  with  his 
crew  of  helpers, 
fastens  his  "dogs" 
or  "grabs"  into  the 
end  of  a  log,  sig- 
nals to  the  engineer 
of  the  donkey,  and 
quickly  the  log  is 
drawn  out  to  the 
roadway.  The  en- 
gine is  reversed, 
and  a  small  cable 
pulls  the  larger  one 
back  to  the  waiting 
bookmen  for  an- 
other  log.  The 
hook-tender  is  fore- 
man of  the  crew  of 
four  to  ten  men. 
who,  with  one  don- 
key engine,  get  the 
logs  to  the  road- 
way. Upon  li  i  s 
alertness  and  abil- 
ity to  keep  the  logs 
moving  without 
loss  of  time,  de- 
])ends  largely  the 
profit  in  logging. 

The  donkey  used 
for  this  work  is 
called  a  yarding 
engine.  Anotlier, 
ami  usually  a  larger 
engine,  ]udks  the 
logs  out  to  the  rail- 
road, or  stream, 
wlunice  they  are 
carried  to  the  mills. 
The  capacity  of  the 
engine  is  limited 
l)y  the  strengtli  of 
the  cable,  and  it 
will  ]ndl  anytliing 
that  a  oue-inch  steel 
cable  will   hold. 


^■^ 
"^^ 


A  "road  donkey"   handling  a  large  log. 

Photo    by    Darius    Kinse.v,    Sedro-Woolley,    Wasli. 


'All  hands  and  the  cook." 

riioto    by    Darius    Kinsey.    Sedro-Woolley,    Wash. 
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Sometimes,  under  great  strain,  a  cable- 
will  break,  and  then — look  out !  It  is 
what  the  loggers  call  a  "widow-maker !" 
The  number  of  logs  drawn  at  a  load  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  condition  of  the 
roadway  as  upon  the  size  of  the  logs.  Fir 
logs  average  about  2,000  feet,  board  meas- 
ure, and  weigh  from  six  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  pounds,  3,400  pounds  being  the 
estimated  weight  of  a  thousand  feet  of 
fir  lumber. 

The  donkey  engines  and  railroad  loco- 
motives have  completely  changed  logging 
methods.  They  were  first  brought  into 
the  Northwest  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Although  not  the  first  to  experiment  with 
them,  S.  Benson,  of  the  Benson  Logging 
Company,  was  probably  the  first  to  make 
a  successful  and  profitable  use  of  them  on 
the  Columbia  Eiver.  Before  they  came 
into  general  use  the  work  was  done  by 
horse  and  ox  teams.  Where  there  was  no 
undergrowth  and  the  ground  was  com- 
paratively level,  as  in  the  pine  woods  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Oregon,  logs  were 
sometimes  swung  from  an  axle  between 
two  large  wheels.     But  wheels  could  not 


be  used  in  the  thick  undergrowth  of  tlie 
fir  forests  in  the  Cascades  and  the  Coast 
Range.  Here  the  load  had  to  be  dragged 
on  the  ground. 

The  method  of  handling  the  logs  after 
they  are  drawn  out  by  the  donkeys  to  a 
central  point  is  as  varied  as  the  character 
of  the  land,  and  the  opinions  of  the  fore- 
men. On  steep  hillsides  chutes  are  built, 
of  three  parallel  logs,  down  which  the  logs 
are  run  to  drop  into  a  pond  of  water. 
The  water  displaced  by  the  logs  is  thrown 
into  the  air  in  a  column  thirty  to  seventy- 
five  feet  high.  At  one  camp,  last  sum« 
mer,  my  watch  showed  that  logs  went 
down  a  chute  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in 
length  in  thirty  to  forty-five  seconds,  the 
time  of  arrival  at  the  pond  being  deter- 
mined by  the  appearance  of  the  column 
of  water  in  the  air. 

Wliere  it  is  necessary  to  haul  the  log^ 
for  some  distance,  the  railroad  becomes 
necessary.  Standard  locomotives  on  well- 
built  roads  draw  the  long  train  of  logging 
cars  to  their  destination.  For  shorter 
distances  smaller  engines  are  used.  A 
twenty-ton  side-gear  engine  that  can  climb 


Twelve  oxen  hauling  fir  log  14  feet  in  diameter  on  skidroad.     This  method  of  logging  has  been 

superseded   by   steam. 

Photo    by    Darius    Klnsey,    Sedro-Woolley,    Wash. 


LOGGING  QUE  GEEAT  FOEESTS. 
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A  good  illustration  of  the  method  of  felling:  a  big  tree. 

Photo    by    Darius    Klnsey,    Sedro-Woolley,    Wash. 


steep  grades  is  frequently  found.  Here 
the  logs  are  not  loaded  on  cars,  but  the 
hooked  together,  end  to  end,  and  drawn 
over  the  ties  between  the  rails. 

In  recent  years  an  aerial  cable  tram- 
way has  been  successfully  used  in  logging 
in  or  over  deep  canyons.  A  strong  cable 
is  stretched  from  the  top  of  one  hill  to 
another.     A  block  on  this  carries  another 


cable,  which  it  lowered  into  the  canyon  to 
lift  up  the  logs,  or  to  carry  them  across,. 
in  midair,  from  one  hilltop  to  another. 
This  system  is  now  used  in  camps  at 
Grays  Harbor,  Washington,  and  Bridal 
Veil,  Oregon.  A  unique  modification  of 
the  method  was  employed  recently  at  Falls 
Citj',  Oregon.  A  cable  1,200  feet  in 
length  was  stretched  from  one  hilltop  to 
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another^  and  held  tight  by  the  larger,  or 
"road"  donkey,  placed  half  a  mile  away, 
while  the  "yarder"  drew  the  logs  across 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  canyon 
below.  Frequently  the  men  would  ride 
across,  standing  with  feet  in  the  hooks 
below  the  block,  and  holding  to  the  moving 
cable. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  the  logs  arc 
floated  in  the  streams,  it  being  more 
profitable  to  "drive"  the  streams  than  to 
operate  a  railroad.  In  the  summer  of 
1904  a  drive  of  about  ten  million  feet  was 
brought  down  the  Willamette  Eiver  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  Thirty  men 
and  six  teams  were  employed  for  ninety 
days  to  bring  the  logs  to  a  point  between 
Salem  and  Oregon  City,  where  they  could 
be  rafted.  The  men  lived  on  the  water, 
with  their  bunks  and  cookhouse  on  a  raft. 
The  horses  were  stabled  on  another  raft. 
The  crew  followed  the  drive,  and  dislodged 
all  logs  caught  on  the  banks  and  gravel 
bars.  The  teams  were  used  when  the  logs 
could  notf  be  put  into  deep  water  by  two  or 
three  men  with  their  peavies. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  rafts  of 
logs  can  be  towed  without  damage  from 


the  Sound  and  the  Columbia  Eiver  to  San 
Francisco — over  seven  hundred  miles  of 
ocean  journey  from  the  nearer  point.  But 
the  difficulties  have  been  successfully  over- 
come, and  such  rafting  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  business.  The  flat 
rafts  towed  along  the  rivers  and  inland 
bays  could  not  withstand  the  rougher 
water  of  the  ocean.  For  this  purpose  the 
raft  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  cigar, 
thousands  of  logs,  containing  several  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber,  put  in  and  bound 
together  with  immense  chains.  The  long- 
est raft  yet  shipped  in  this  manner  went 
from  the  Columbia  Eiver  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  fall  of  1903.  The  logs  were  for 
telegraph  poles  and  piles,  and  ranged  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in 
diameter.  There  were  7,000  pieces  in  all 
—about  800,000  lineal  feet,  or  8,000,000 
to  9,000,000  board  feet,  and  their  value 
was  $60,000.  This  raft  was  seven  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  drew 
twenty-two  and  one-half  feet  of  water, 
and  the  highest  point  above  water  line 
was  twelve  feet. 


The  largest  stump  is  10 VL-   feet  in   diameter,   and  the  cedar  log  heneath  the  stump  is  SVi   feet  in  diam- 
eter.     The    cedar   log    is   perfectly    sound   and   has   about   23   rings   to   the   inch. 

Photo    by    Darius    Klnsey,    Sedro-WooUey.    Wash. 


Colurabia   River 
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From   Photograplis  by 

Sarah  H.  Ladd 


See  once  Columbia  s  scenes,  men  roam  no  more; 
No  more  remams  on  earth  for  mortal  eyes.  " 

Joaquin  Miller 
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A  Portion  of  Castle  Rock. 


CopyriglU.  ll»04    by  Sarah  H.  Ladd 


A   huge  shaft  covering  fifteen  acres  of  ground  and  over  a  thousand  feet  high  —  stjiiiiiiiii,'    like    a    sentinel    before   the  gorge    of    the 

Colunil)ia  Kiver,  and  proclaiming  an  indescribable  beauty  imd  majesty. 


A  Scene  Near  Castle  Rock. 


Copyright,  1904,  by  Sarah  H.  Ladd 
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THE  LAND   OF  JOY 


THERE  was  once  a  youth  who  went  forth 
from    his    home    to    seek    for    the    Land 
of  Joy.      He   had   heard   old   people   tell 
wonderful    tales    of   the    delights    of   this    land 
-and   he   journeyed   eagerly   onward,   determined 
to   succeed   in   his   quest. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  borders  of  an  un- 
known land,  which  was  so  beautiful  that  he 
believed  his  search  was  ended.  The  grass  was 
so  green,  the  flowers  so  sweet,  and  his  heart  so 
light  that  he  sang  for  very  gladness.  He  met 
a  child,  of  whom  he  asked  the  name  of  the 
land. 

"This  is   the  Land   of  First  Experience,"   re- 
plied the  child.   "Our  king  is  called  Innocence." 

Greatly  disappointed,  he  journeyed  on  till 
he  reached  another  land,  smiling  with  broad 
-Streams  and  shady  woodlands.  A  noble  castle 
stood  on  a  hill,  and  before  him  was  a  gallant 
youth,  clad  in   shining  armor. 

"Surely,  this  is  the  Land  of  Joy,"  exclaimed 
Ihe    traveler. 

"Not  so,"  replied  the  youth.  "This  is  the 
Land  of  Disillusion.  Our  king  is  called  Sham." 
As  he  spoke  the  castle  changed  into  a  pigsty, 
and  he  himself  became  a  swineherd,  clad  in 
filthy    rags. 

The  youth  hastened  away  in  disgust.  Verv 
far  it  seemed  to  the  magical  land,  and  he  was 
growing   weary. 

Next  he  reached  a  deep  valley,  where  cy- 
press and  hemlock  trees  grew,  and  weeping 
willows    bent   over   the    quiet   stram. 

"Perhaps  this  is  the  Land  of  Joy,"  he 
thought;  but,  alas,  he  found  it  was  the  Land 
■of   Sorrow. 

He  was  growing  very  weary,  and  his  fresh 
beauty  was  fading  into  careworn  wrinkles  and 
snowy  locks.  His  step  was  no  longer  light, 
and  his  head  was  bowed. 


At  last  he  came  to  a  dreary  desert,  where 
tlie  cactus  grew  and  where  crows  and  buzzards 
flew  all  day  long.  Near  the  border  of  this  land 
he  met  a  maid,  who  was  gathering  pieces  of 
bright-colored   flint. 

"What  is  this  land?"  he  asked. 

"This  is  the  Land  of  Joy,  sir,"  she  replied. 
"Will   you   not  stay?" 

"Tliis  tlie  Land  of  Joy?"  he  laughed  in 
scorn.  "Have  I  traveled  so  far  just  to  behold 
a  waste  place  where  are  only  thorns  and  birds 
of  prey?" 

The  maid  was  very  sorrowful,  and  he  saw 
her  tears  as  she  turned  away;  but  he  hastened 
on,  till  he  came  to  a  beautiful  land,  where 
pines  sighed  and  great  mountains  frowned. 
Pansies  and  rosemary  were  the  only  flowers  he 
saw,  and  over  all  lay  a  deep  shadow.  In  the 
streams  he  saw  mirrored  scenes  that  were  long 
past;  but  liaunting  him  most  of  all  were  the 
tear-dimmed  eyes  of  the  maid,  as  she  turned 
away   from   him. 

"Is  this  the  Land  of  Joy?"  he  asked  of  a 
sad-faced   knight. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  drearily.  "Thou  hast  passed 
the  Land  of  Joy.  This  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Nevermore,  and  its  ruler  is  called  Regret." 

"Then  was  tlie  desert  I  crossed  the  Land 
of  Joy?"   asked   tlie  youtii. 

"Where  there  is  love,"  replied  the  knight, 
"tliere  only  is  joy;  and  where  love  is,  the  most 
barren    desert    will    blossom    into    beauty." 

Then  tlie  youth  was  very  sorrowful,  and 
would  fain  liave  returned  to  the  maid;  but 
from  the  Land  of  Nevermore  there  is  no  re- 
turn. He  who  passes  by  the  Land  of  Joy 
must  dwell  forever  in  the  kingdom  whose  ruler 
is   called  Regret. 

C.   W.  PEFLEY. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN 

By   Arno    Doscn 


THE  heirs  of  the  late  J).  P. 
Thompson  have  made  a  gift  to 
the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
which,  as  long  as  bronze  will 
stand,  will  recall  to  future 
visitors  to  the  City  Park, 
in  Portland,  the  early 
history  of  Oregon.  It  is 
the  statue  of  Chief  Muii- 
nomah,  scanning  for  t!ie 
first  timei  wliite  men, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  as  they 
come  down  the  Columbia 
Eiver.  It  was  conceived 
and  designed  by  Hermon 
Atkins  MaclSTeil,  the 
American  sculptor,  who 
designed  the  "Cascade  of 
Liberty,"  the  leading 
architectural  motif  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
The  statue  stands  on  the 
highest  eminence  in  the 
park,  and  the  group  is 
that  of  two  Indians, 
Chief  Multnomah  and  a 
young  brave,  who  have 
heard  of  "the  coming  of 
the  white  man,"  and  have 
run  up  a  knoll  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  them  as  they 
paddle  through  the  Co- 
lumbia River  gap  in  their 
canoes.  The  sculptor  has 
them     as     they 


/ 


reach  the  summit  of  the  knoll  and  look 
with  expectant  eyes  toward  the  approach- 
ing men. 

Multnomah  was  a  powerful  Indian 
eliief,  ruling  this  portion  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  by  the  elo- 
quence of  his  tongue 
and  the  weight  of  his 
hand.  To  him  the  "com- 
ing of  the  while  man'' 
was  fatal.  Mr.  MacNeii 
has  put  thought  and 
1^^  genius  into  that  old  chief. 

*  ^'''  He  has  depicted  a  patri- 

arch in  the  full  posses- 
si  o  n  of  his  bodily 
strength,  with  a  frame  of 
iron,  legs  of  steel  cords 
and  an  arm  of  certain 
stroke.  He  stands  on  his 
toes  to  see  better,  binding 
his  knees  with  tendons 
and  drawing  the  con  Is 
over  his  thighs,  hollow- 
ing the  hips  and  bringing 
out  the  groin  line  clear. 
His  are  the  legs  of  per- 
fect strength,  with  the 
veins  showing  a  little 
more  uroiDinently  than 
in  a  young  man. 

On  an  upright 
body,  with  arms 
f  0  Id  e  d      and     a 


caught 


i#« 


The  group   "Coming  of  the  White  Man,"   showing  the  setting    in    the    City    Park,    Portland,    Oregon. 
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shield  slung  over  the  back,  rises  the  head. 
In  the  face  is  the  power.  It  is  that  of  a 
Multnomah,  a  man  of  mental  ability,  a 
brooding  savage,  an  Indian  chief.  He 
guided  his  own  people  by  his  wisdom,  and 
led  them  in  conquest  on  the  enemy.  The 
neck  is  drawn  in  heavy  cords,  and  upon 
it  is  the  chin  of  hauteur,  almost  disdain, 
the  eyes  expectant,  but  not  astonislied; 
the  nose  masterful,  tlie  strono-  hair  bound 
back  by  a  band. 


the  face  is  the  power.  It  is  tbat  of  a 
has  barely  stopped.  The  skin  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  is  still  caught  by  the 
wind.  His  attitude  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  that  of  his  elder.  His  whole  body  and* 
face  expresses  open  curiosity  and  wonder* 
ment.  He  holds  aloft  in  his  right  hand  a 
Ijranch,  just  broken  from  a  tree,  and 
waves  it  as  a  token  of  a  good  will  to  the 
strangers.  It  is  a  notal)le  group  in  every 
way,  an  artistic  triuuiph,  and  a  credit  io> 
the  city  and  the  Tliompson  estate. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 


By  J.    B.    XKornturg 


<•<•  V  ES'  listen  to  tliem  distressing 
signals,"  Billy  muttered  c<j 
himself,  Avhile  tenderly  massag- 
ing bis  gurgling  abdomen.  '  1 
am  hungry  enough  to  eat  carpet 
tacks,  if  I  had  them,  and  still  a  iivc-mii3 
walk  to  Butchertown.  But  wben  1  get 
there  it  will  be  a  case  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery on  the  first  free  lunch  counter  1  see, 
if  1  have  to  do  time  for  it." 

Billy  was  a  representative  American 
tramp  of  tlie  home  production.  He  was 
a  genial,  good-natured  fellow,  whose  moral 
principles  were  well  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
average  citizen,  and  althoiigli  be  bad  more 
than  once  disregarded  tbe  seventh  com 
mandment,  it  was  invariably  done  to  stdl 
a  consuming  craving  for  food,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 

Only  two  things  he  asked  of  his  fellow 
men,  oi-  placed  any  value  on,  and  that  was 
"a  little  soiiiething  to  eat,"  witb,  of  course, 
a  reasoiiahl(!  amount  of  di-iiik,  ami  to  )>(■ 
let  alone  when  he  didn't  "botlicr  iiolxxly."' 

He  had  "done''  the  ties  all  the  way  I'l-oin 
Milwaukee,  and,  with  limping  gait,  saun- 
tered down  Drexel  Boulevard,  a  picture  of 
dilapidation  and  misery.     His  rags  wer.) 


flapping  about  him  in  scarecrow  fashion,, 
while  the  bald  spot  on  his  head  was  deco- 
rated witb  a  lady's  sailor  hat  in  the  fall 
style  of  1889.  But  within  him  was  an 
abundance  of  good  cheer,  for  he  hadn't  a 
care  in  the  world,  except  the  temporary 
one  of  satisfying  bis  hunger. 

"  Jeminy !''  he  hissed  in  his  rugged 
beard,  as  he  neared  the  Braddon  resi- 
dence, in  front  of  which  stood  lined  up 
some  two  Imndred  of  Cliicago's  most  fasJi- 
ionable  equipages  in  full  livery.  "Jeminy! 
Here  I  run  straight  into  the  cream  of  so- 
ciety." A  large  throng  of  onlookers  stood 
eagerly  peering  at  tlie  occupants  of  each 
carriage,  as  they  alighted  and  then  dis- 
appeared under  the  long  canopy  covering 
the  marble  steps  leading  to  the  entrance.. 
They  were  all  attired  in  character  cos- 
tumes, with  masks  or  heavy  veils  conceal- 
ing their  features. 

At  first  Billy  intended  to  ])i-ess  in  among- 
tbe  crowd  to  get  a.  glim])se  of  Ww  other 
balf  of  societ}^,  but,  seeing  a  squad  of  hlut- 
eoats  line(l  np  on  either  si(l(>  of  the  canopy 
be  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  He  al- 
ways willingly  stejiped  out  of  the  way  of 
a    |ioliceinan,    and    many    a    time    had    he 
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walked  round  about  half  a  dozen  blocks  in 
order  to  let  the  '"law  take  its  course,"  as 
he  jokingly  expressed  it. 

Moving  up  alongside  of  the  house,  h3 
crept  into  the  shadow  of  a  huge  pillar, 
from  whence  he  could  watch  the  proceed- 
ings comparatively  unobserved.  Through 
the  richly  ornamented  Battenburg  curtains 
he  got  a  peek  at  the  grand  salon,  in  whirh 
the  guests  began  to  assemble.  He  strained 
his  neck  uncomfortably  to  get  a  little  bet- 
ter view  of  a  lady  representing  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  and  laughed  outright  when  he 
saw  a  Chinaman  swing  the  ghost  of  Ham- 
let in  the  polonaise. 

For  the  time  being  Billy  had  forgoiten 
his  hunger,  and  would  have  held  his  po- 
sition till  far  into  the  niglit,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  savory  odor  of  roasted  meai: 
which  came  floating  on  the  crisp  night  air, 
teasing  his  nostrils.  He  made  a  few  vig- 
orous sniffs  and  then  began  following 
the  scent,  which  led  him  to  the  rear  of 
the  house,  where,  through  an  open  window, 
he  got  a  full  view  of  the  spacious  kitchen. 
Chefs,  cooks,  maids  and  scullions  in  im- 
maculate linen  moved  hither  and  thither 
with  lightning  rapidity,  juggling  pots  and 
pans  with  the  dexterity  of  professional 
circus  performers. 

"Gess  no  use  making  a  call.  They're 
too  busy  to  hand  anything  out,  even  if 
they  would,"  Billy  soliloquized.  But 
the  delicious  odor  from  the  open  window 
simply  grew  irresistible,  and  after  shrug 
ging  his  shoulders  and  pushing  the  straw 
hat  to  the  other  side  of  his  head,  he  de- 
termined to  take  a  chance  at  it,  come  what 
would. 

"They  can't  mor'n  throw  ine  out,"  be 
muttered,  as  he  strode  up  the  steps  on  the 
outer  porch. 

There  were  two  doors,  one  at  either  end 
of  the  porch,  and  as  both  seemed  to  lead 
into  the  kitchen,  Billy  stood  hesitating  a 
moment  which  one  to  enter.  Finally  he 
decided  it  would  make  no  difference,  and 
forthwith  walked  up  and  rapped  on  the 
one  to  the  right.  He  waited  patiently  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  but  as  no  one 
answered  his  call,  he  began  pounding  the 
door  vigorously,  with  no  better  result.  He 
might  have  fired  a  pistol  and  not  been 
heard  above  the  din  and  rattle  in  tJic 
kitchen.  Besides,  he  was  at  the  wrong 
door,  and  when  he  made  bold  to  open  it 
wide  enough  to  stretch  his  head  inside  for 


a  chance  survey,  he  was  instantly  aware- 
of  his  mistake.  The  gorgeous  sight  that 
met  his  eye  made  him  almost  fall,  instead 
of  walk,  into  the  room ;  and  as  no  one  was 
present  to  disturb  him  he  quickly  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

"Well,  if  this  hain't  like  a  swoop  down 
on  King  Solomon's  mines  I'll  he  jig- 
gered!" he  huskily  remarked,  while  his 
eyes  seemed  to  bulge  out  in  opposite  dircv'- 
tions,  as  if  to  take  in  evervthing  at  one:. 

He  had  entered  the  carving-room  and 
stood  blankly  staring  at  the  long  tables,, 
with  marble  tops,  on  which  an  endless  Vd- 
riety  of  roasts,  fish,  fowl  and  delicacies 
stood,  ready  to  be  carved  and  served  at  the 
midnight  supper.  The  shelves,  too,  were 
groaning  under  a  burden  of  puddings^ 
cakes,  and  pastries  in  fantastic  shapes,, 
some  resembling  fishes,  others  birds  or 
fruits,  and  on  a  large,  oval  silver  tray 
posed  a  full-size  deer  of  solid  confection. 
Everywhere  were  edibles,  and  Billy  wa* 
too  astonished  to  know  where  to  begin. 
He  made  a  grab  at  a  dish  of  terrapin,  but 
just  then,  seeing  a  huge  roast  of  beef  on 
the  center  table,  he  thought  that  would 
suit  his  palate  better.  He  decided  to  ap- 
propriate the  whole  of  it  and  disappear, 
but  the  tray  on  which  it  lay  was  still  hot 
from  the  oven,  and,  besides,  in  his  weak- 
ened condition,  he  doubted  his  own  ability 
to  carry  it  away.  Next  to  it  lay  a  roast  cf 
veal,  which,  to  him,  seemed  more  appro- 
priate, but  just  as  he  was  about  to  lay 
hands  of  it  he  heard  steps  approaching 
from  a  side  entrance.  Instead  of  waiting- 
to  face  the  intruder  he  made  a  reckless 
dash  through  the  swinging  doors  at  the- 
other  end  of  the  room.  This  brought  him 
into  the  butler's  pantry,  where  another 
vision  met  his  gaze  that  made  him  stare 
and  stagger.  A  veritable  crystal  maze  of 
cut-glass  bowls,  decanters,  tumblers  and 
silverv  are,  glittered  brilliantly  in  the  elec- 
tric light.  Bins  of  bottles,  containing 
rare  old  wines  and  whiskies,  covered  the 
walls,  while  a  dozen  or  more  silver  cham- 
pagne coolers,  each  with  its  charge  of  gilt- 
necked  bottles  carefully  imbedded  in  ice, 
stood  ready  for  use. 

Billy  gave  it  all  but  a  passing  glance- 
and  immediately  turned  to  keep  a  lookout 
through  the  narrow  opening  between  tiie 
swinging  doors,  which  were  stiil  trembling 
from  the  shock  they  had  received.  As  be- 
stood  there,  stooping  over,  with  his  hands^ 
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on  his  knees,  he  saw  three  men  enter  the 
carving-room.  Two  of  them  wore  chefs' 
imiforms,  wliile  the  third,  who  began  di- 
recting the  work  of  carving  the  meats, 
was  attired  in  full  Tuxedo  evening  dress. 
"That's  the  boss,  sure,"  thought  Biliy. 
"Wliat  if  I  step  out  and  throw  meself  on 
his  mercy?"  But  when  he  sized  up  the 
huge,  ugly-looking  knives  and  forks  the 
men  were  using,  he  decided  it  would  be  a 
foolhardy  venture.  Once  or  twice  the 
"boss"  came  dangerously  near  the  swing- 
ing doors,  which  made  Billy's  heart  sink 
to  his  knees;  but  when  he  heard  him  say, 
"Wait  a  minute.  I'll  bring  you  a  napkin,-' 
and  then  saw  him  make  a  bee-line  for  the 
swinging  doors,  Billy  took  a  flying  trip 
up  ihe  rear  stairway,  which  was  the  near- 
est, and,  for  that  reason,  the  most  con- 
venient exit. 

Landing  on  the  main  floor  above,  iie 
halted  to  reconnoiter,  while  lazily  scratch- 
ing his  bristled  chin  whiskers,  which  per- 
formance sounded  like  the  rasping  of  a 
piece  of  sandpaper.  Between  the  por- 
tieres he  got  a  glimpse  of  the  main  hall, 
Vv'here  the  masqueraders  were  moving  to 
and  fro,  while  the  corridors  reverljerated 
with  the  sweet  strains  of  orchestral  music. 

Conscious  of  the  risk  of  being  detected 
in  his  present  position,  he  tiptoed  up  an- 
other flight  of  stairs,  and  entered  a  rooi.i 
in  which  the  light  had  been  turned  off. 
Twice  he  stumbled  over  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, but  as  his  eyes  grew  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness  he  knew  by  the  fur- 
nishings that  he  was  in  a  gentleman's 
sleeping  apartment.  He  went  to  the 
window  and  measured  the  distance  to  the 
ground ;  but,  seeing  the  throng  of  people 
beneath,  he  drew  back  with  a  shrug  of  his 
slioulders. 

Tired,  weary  and  weak,  he  sat  down  en 
the  bed,  which,  to  his  half-benumbed 
senses,  felt  more  like  a  cloud  than  an\- 
thing  else.  He  gaped  once  or  twice,  then 
his  head  fell  limp  upon  his  bosom,  and  in 
another  second  he  would  have  been  asleep, 
had  it  not  ])een  for  some  masculine  voices 
in  the  hallway,  startling  his  ears. 

"^Vli}^,  no,  I  am  sorry  to  say, "  said  one 
of  the  voices,  "Mr.  Denning  is  not  here  to- 
night. He  telegraphed  my  daughter  from 
New  York  yesterday  that  a  certain  busi- 
ness deal  prevented  his  coming." 

"That  is  quite  a  disappointment  F')r 
Miss  Braddon,"  commented  a  second  voice. 


"Why,  yes;  I  rather  fancy  Jack  Dea 
ning  myself.  He  is  good  company,  es- 
pecially at  a  game  of  cards  or  billiards; 
but  between  you  and  me,"  said  the  voice, 
as  it  fell  to  an  almost  incoherent  mumble, 
"Jack  hasn't  been  doing  so  well  as  might 
have  been  expected.  He  is  too  lax  and 
easy  in  business  matters,  and  I  told  him 
that,  while  I  did  not  object  to  him  as  a 
son-in-law,  I  wanted  to  see  him  on  a  sub- 
stantial business  footing  before  I  would 
give  my  consent.  That  is  why  he  went 
to  New  York  to  make  a  fresh  start;  and 
1  have  all  reasons  to  think  he  will  do  well, 
as  I  have  requested  several  of  my  asso- 
ciates there  to  give  him  a  lift  if  neces- 
sary," The  voices  then  receded  and  min- 
gled with  the  general  clamor,  much  to  the 
relief  of  Billy,  who,  more  than  ever,  real- 
ized the  gravity  of  his  situation. 

Wliile  again  scratching  his  whiskers  he 
resolved  to  make  an  earnest  attempt  at 
efl^ecting  his  escape.  He  glared  thought- 
fully at  the  window,  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "impossible."  Should  he  rush  out 
into  the  corridor  and  shout,  "Fire!  lire!'" 
he  questioned  himself,  and  then  in  the 
panic  he  hoped  to  create,  push  his  way 
with  the  crowd  out  the  front  door.  JNo; 
that  would  never  do.  He  would  fall  head- 
long into  the  arms  of  the  policemen  guard- 
ing the  entrance.  While  the  thoughts  ran 
wild  in  his  brain  his  eyes  stood  riveted  on 
the  faint  outlines  of  a  wardrobe  door  be 
hadn't  noticed  before.  Thinking  it  might 
be  an  outlet  to  a  private  stairway,  he 
cautiously  opened  it;  and  what  his  e3''es 
beheld  in  the  darkness  was  but  a  stern 
face  and  a  row  of  brass  buttons,  but  it  was 
enough  to  make  a  cold  dart  run  down  his 
spinal  column,  and  he  sank  to  his  knees, 
muttering  "Yours  trul}^  officer;  1  ar'i 
yours."  The  next  moment  he  chuckled 
gleefully  over  his  mistake,  for  it  was  only 
a  mask  hanging  on  a  liook  over  a  suit  of 
accoutrements.  "What  if  1  should  put 
on  this  double  face  an'  mingle  with  the 
masqueraders  until  I  see  a  way  out  of  this 
trap?"  he  said  to  himself.  "By  jiggers, 
I'll  do  it !"  He  fastened  the  mask  over 
his  face  and  pushed  his  straw  hat  forward 
over  the  forehead.  Then  he  strode  leis- 
urely into  the  hall  and  was  soon  lost  in 
the  crowd. 

A  young,  slender  woman  in  the  char- 
acter of  Diana,  with  a  tiny  gold  lance  in 
her  hand,  and  a  brilliant  diamond  crescent 
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adorning  her  brow,  was  making  a  rather 
undignified  chase  after  the  Goddess  of 
Victory.  When  she  finally  caught  h^r 
hand  she  drew  her  aside  and  pantingly 
whispered :  "Mamma,  Jack  is  here !" 

"Why,  Gracie,  dear,  I  thought  you  said 
he  telegraphed  you  he  couldn't  be  here 
till  to-morrow?" 

"So  he  did,  mamma;  but  I  understand 
it  all.  He  evidently  aims  at  giving  me  a 
pleasant  surprise,  and  had  the  dispati^h 
sent  to  aid  his  make-up  in  concealing  ins 
identity.  That's  he,  mamma,  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  grand  stairway." 

"What,  the  tramp  ?"  exclaimed  the  God- 
dess. 

"The  tramp,"  repeated  Diana,  \vith  as- 
surance. I  know  him  by  his  figure  and 
slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders.  I>ut,  mam- 
ma, we  shan't  let  him  know  we  recognize 
him.  That  would  spoil  his  little  game, 
and  I  know  he  means  so  well." 

"Certainly  not,  Gracie,  dear.  You  had 
better  tell  papa  or  he  is  liable  to  make  a 
fiasco  of  the  whole  thing  when  he  sees 
him." 

At  the  top  of  the  broad  staircase,  which 
was  built  of  solid  onyx — a  work  of  art  in 
mass  and  detail — Billy  stood  planning  the 
best  way  of  escape.  A  flood  of  light  re- 
flected his  tattered  appearance  in  the 
highly  polished  steps  as  he  descended, 
making  him  move  cautiously,  for  it  seemed 
more  like  liquid  beneath  his  feet  than 
solid  marble.  He  would  have  lost  no  time 
in  taking  French  leave  out  the  front  door ; 
but  on  either  side  of  it  stood  a  footman  in 
livery,  and  thinking  they  were  guards 
wanting  to  know  his  business,  he  elbowed 
his  way  aimlessly  through  the  rooms  and 
flnally  drew  up  at  the  buffet.  Here  he 
dispensed  for  himself  several  drinks  oP 
wine  and  liquor,  which  trickled  like  molten 
lead  through  his  empty  interior,  but  gave  a 
wonderfully  vitalizing  effect. 

As  he  turned  to  go  away  a  tall,  corpu- 
lent man,  representing  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  said: 
"Hello,  Billy !  Would  you  like  to  join  wiln 
US  in  a  game  of  cards?" 

Billy  staggered  and  muttered  beneath 
his  breath:  "It's  all  up  with  me  now;  he 
knows  me  name."  Then  he  answered  witu 
some  hesitancy :  "Don't  care  if  I  do,  sor." 

"Only  a  four-handed  game,  you  know,' 
said  the  Prince,  pleasantly,  as  he  led  the 
way  to  the  den,  followed  by  Billy  and  two 


other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  assumed 
the  character  of  a  well-known  naval  of- 
ficer, and  the  other  "Silbershtine,"  a  shoe- 
string peddler. 

The  den  was  a  small  room,  elegantly 
finished  and  furnished  in  antique  Flemish 
style — luxurious  and  comfortable.  They 
closed  the  door  to  secure  privacy,  and  after 
having  lit  their  cigars,  which  they  selected 
from  a  wonderfully  wrought  silver  casket, 
they  settled  down  to  comfort  and  enjo}- 
ment.  "Shall  it  be  whist?''  inquired  the 
Prince,  as  he  threw  the  deck  on  the  table. 

"Anything,"  answered  the  officer  care- 
lessly. 

"For  my  part  I'd  rather  play  poker," 
said  Billy,  somewhat  timidly. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Prince;  "if  that 
is  agreeable  to  all  let  it  be  poker." 

No  one  objected,  and  while  the  cards 
were  dealt  out  the  Prince  unintentionally 
began  studying  Billy,  who  sat  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  table. 

"His  make-up  certainly  is  perfect," 
thought  the  Prince,  "even  to  dirtying  his 
hands  and  stubbing  his  finger  nails.  Then 
that  impossible  voice  he  is  assuming.  Won- 
der what  his  little  game  is?  WTiatever  it 
is,  he  means  to  give  Grace  a  surprise,  iij 
doubt.  He  is  quite  as  fond  of  her  as  she 
is  of  him.  The  only  thing  between  him 
and  happiness  is  a  respectable  bank  ac- 
count, and  if  I  can  manage  this  game  a 
little  bit  he  will  be  better  off  by  a  few 
thousand  before  we  leave  the  table,  if  I 
have  to  stand  for  it  myself.  In  this  way 
I  needn't  hurt  his  feelings.  Walton,  here, 
on  my  right,  has  made  his  pile,  and  the 
pork-packer  on  my  left  can  spare  a  whole 
lot  without  inconvenience,"  (then  aloud 
to  his  right)   "I  raise  you  one  hundred." 

Billy  lost  the  first  two  games,  and  w^r- 
put  down  on  the  memorandum  as  debtor 
to  the  extent  of  $500.00. 

"Wlien  this  game's  up  I'm  done  for," 
he  thought,  while  cold  beads  of  perspira- 
tion made  his  mask  feel  sticky  on  his  face. 

Excited  by  their  winnings,  the  other 
two  gentlemen  began  betting  heavily — 
somewhat  to  the  satisfaction  of  Billy,  in 
whose  favor  the  luck  was  beginning  to 
turn.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  bets 
as  the  excitement  grew  more  intense,  and 
when  finally  the  servant  announced  that 
supper  would  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  the 
memorandum  showed  $27,500  to  Billy's 
credit.     The    pork-packer    drew    out    his 
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check  book,  but  the  Prince  stayed  his  haud 
as  he  began  to  write. 

"Permit  me  to  square  up  this  little 
■deal/'  he  pleaded,  and  before  they  leit 
the  table  Billy  was  handed  a  check  for 
the  full  amount  of  his  winnings. 

"Please  notice,''  said  the  I'rince,  "1  kit 
a  Ijlank  space  for  your  name,  whicli  1  am 
somewhat  in  doubt  of  at  present." 

"Thanks,  awfully,"  muttered  Billy ; 
'"^but  really  I  can't  take  yer  money,  being 
as  it  was  only  a  friendly  game."  But  the 
Prince  cut  arguments  short  by  a  decisive 
wave  of  the  hand,  and  then  Lhe  players 
again  repaired  to  the  bulfet,  where  they 
drank  to  one  another's  health. 

Demasqueation  had  been  announced, 
and  Billy  was  loitering  near  the  door, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  disappear. 
The  Goddess  of  Victory,  in  passing  nodded 
pleasantly,  and  Billy,  who  had  taken  more 
liquor  than  his  empt:y  stomacii  could  stand, 
Teturned  the  salute  with  a  clumsy  bow. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  Goddess,  "but 
I  have  arranged  for  you  to  wait  on  Diana 
^t  supper." 

"Thanks  awfully,"  mum,  but  if  you 
•don't  mind,  I  woidd  rather  not,  being  as  I 
have  had  too  much  to  drink  an'  nothing 
to  eat.     I  don't  feel  as  well  as  I  ought  to."' 

"Indeed,  I  am  sorry,  you  men  are  ail 
a  little  indiscreet  at  tiie  buffet,"  said  the 
lady,  raising  her  finger  in  mild  reproof. 
^'Perhaps,"  she  continued,  "you  would 
rather  retire  to  a  guest  chamber." 

"I  think  I  would,"  muttered  Billy. 

"Jack  certainly  is  a  man  of  tact,"" 
ihcught  the  Goddess.  "He  would  rather 
retire  than  expose  his  indiscretion  at  the 
■side  of  my  daughter."  Slie  motioned  to  a 
servant,  who  took  charge  of  Billy,  and 
brought  him  upstairs  to  an  elaborately  ap- 
pointed guest  cliainlxT.  A  few  minutes 
later  nnollier  servant  appcai'cd  with  a  tray 
of  edibles,  (it  for  tlic  palate  of  a.  king,  arid 
as  lie  left  and  slnit  tlie  door  bcliind  liim 
Billy  made  a  savage  attack  on  his  dinner. 
Never  liad  food  taste(l  so  good.  ITe  ate 
without  order  or  manuei's,  taking  of  cn^er}- 
thing  at  once,  and  digging  into  (be  dishes 
with  his  fingers,  after  tlie  fasliion  at  a 
free  lunch  counter.  He  di-aiik  tlu'  ^Malaga 
with  mucb  satisfaction,  and  after  the  fruit 
he  attempted  to  open  the  cliampagne  bot- 
tle,  wbicb,  bowevt'i',  went  olf  like  a  shot, 


spattering  the  contents  all  over  the  room. 
A  few  minutes  later  Billy  lay  sprawling 
and  snoring  on  the  snow-white  linen  of 
the  bed. 

At  two  o'clock  p.  m,  the  following  day, 
and  before  Grace  Braddon  had  left  her 
boudoir,  a  servant  brought  her  a  card. 
As  she  picked  it  up  from  the  salver  a  look 
of  surprise  spread  over  her  face,  and, 
brushing  the  servant  aside,  she  came  to  the 
door  herself.  There  stood  Jack  Denning, 
dressing  case  in  liand,  and  with  a  pleasant 
smile  illuminating  his  manl}'-  features. 

"Jack !"  she  exclaimed,  still  showing 
evidence  of  surprise. 

"You  nnist  pardon  me,  Gracie,  dear,  b't 
it  ^^■as  simply  impossible  for  me  to  be  here 
yesterday;  you  see"^ — • 

"How  long  are  you  going  to  play  this 
game,  anyway.  Jack  ?"  Miss  Braddon  ques- 
tioned rather  sternly. 

"A\1iy — what  game?"  said  Jack,  his  face 
a  living  interrogation  point. 

"The  idea !"  she  exclaimed,  smiling  and 
ignoring  his  question.  "I  recognized  you 
last  night  from  the  moment  you  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  We  all  know 
you  were  here." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about ;  but  if  you  mean  to  insinuate  that 
I  didn't  leave  New  York  this  morning, 
just  take  a  look  at  that  baggage  label  on 
my  dressing  case." 

At  a  glance  Grace  was  convinced  some 
mistake  had  been  made,  and  immediately 
notified  her  parents. 

Accompanied  by  servants,  they  all 
started  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The  room 
assigned  to  the  tramp  the  previous  even- 
ing was  open  and  empty.  A  bedcover 
torn  and  tied  into  a  long  strip  was  flutter- 
ing out  of  an  open  window — a  telltale  of 
the  mode  of  departure  of  their  guest.  On 
the  raautlepiece  lay  a  slip  of  paper,  which 
was    found    to   be   a    check    for   $27,500, 

drawn  in  favor  of ,  and  signed, 

.1.  P.  l^raddoii.  On  tbe  back  side  of  it 
was  scribbled  in  lead  ])encil : 

"Thnnls  for  (ill  your  Jvindness  to  me. 
I'lninlrs  inrj'ulhj.  The  sJiow  wiiz  good  and 
I  Ik  (11  liner  c.r'lriil.  especially  the  roast 
hri  f.  irliick  was  very  tender  and  juicy.  I 
Iniceii'l  heen  so  irell  treated  since  me  Mud- 
der  died. 

"Yours  Iruly. 

'  -JiflJA'  WATKTNS." 


A  NE^V  FACTOR  IN  OREGON 

JOURNALISM 


By   Felix   MitcKell 


POETLAND,  Oregon,  to-day  is  a 
cdty  of  150,000  souls,  and  is 
adding  each  month  to  that  pop- 
ulation at  least  1,200.  The  vari- 
ous business  enterprises  within  the  city  are 
growing  and  expanding  at  a  proportionate 
rate — building  up,  reaching  out,  j^ushing 
the  products  of  Portland  into  hitherto  un- 
explored fields,  and  drawing  to  Oregon's 
metropolis  the  wealth  of  the  great  country 
west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains — even  send- 
ing their  emissaries  across  the  Pacific  and 
inviting  the  trade  of  China,  Japan  and 
the  Philippines. 

But  among  all  the  enterprises  which 
have  had  their  inception  in  Portland 
within  the  past  few  years,  none  perhaps 
has  attained  such  phenomenal  success  and 
has  reached  such  large  proportions  within 
so  short  a  time  as  The  Oregon  Daily 
Journal. 


Beginning  on  July  3,  1902,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  subscribers,  one  linotype  machine, 
an  antiquated  press,  printing  a  four-j^age 
paper,  it  now  has  a  newspaper  plant  sec- 
ond to  none  in  Oregon,  occupying  almost 
the  entire  ground  floor  and  basement  of 
the  spacious  Goodnough  Building,  whieli 
is  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  improved 
printing  machinery,  the  value  of  which 
is  considerably  over  $100,000.  Nine  Mer- 
genthaler  machines  are  run  to  their  fullest 
capacity;  a  paper  of  from  fourteen  to 
forty  pages  is  printed  seven  days  a  week 
and  is  sent  out  to  17,000  subscribers  from 
the  fastest  and  most  expensive  four-color 
Hoe  perfecting  press  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  controls  its  own  engraving  plant, 
and  its  beautiful  half-tones  and  other  il- 
lustrations arc  produced  within  its  own 
walls. 

From  a  few  liundred  circulation  in  1902 
to  17.000  in  ]'.)(H  is  a  record  few  news- 
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papers  can  boast  of,  and  at  its  present 
rate  of  increase  its  books  will  doubtless 
show  in  a  very  short  time  as  large  a  cir- 
culation as  any  newspaper  published  in 
tlie  Oregon  Country. 

In  1902  the  editorial  and  mechanical 
force  was  small,  and  its  salary  list  ex- 
ceedingly light.  To-day  over  100  persons 
are  employed  in  the  various  departments 
of  The  Journal,  and  the  institution  pay^ 
out  lo  wage-earners  an  average  of  $2,500 
weekly. 

The  reader  may  wonder  how  The  Jour- 
nal has  been  enabled  to  reach  such  a 
height  of  success  in  a  city  like  Portland — 


the  graveyard  of  so  many  journalistic  ven- 
tures. A  sequel  to  that  success  may  prob- 
ably be  gleaned  by  a  perusal  of  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  ed- 
itor's salutatory  on  July  23,  1902 : 

"The  Journal  in  head  and  heart  will 
stand  for  the  people,  be  truly  democratic 
and  -^ree  from  political  entanglements  and 
machinations,  believing  in  the  principles 
that  promise  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number — to  ALL  MEN,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  previous  conditions 
of  servitude." 

How  well  the  management  has  carried 
out    that    programme    and    redeemed   the 
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promise  then  made,  is  attested  by  the  re-      parties  when  it   considers  such  criticism 
markable  growth  of  the  enterprise,  and  the     necessary. 


hold  it  has  secured  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
80,000  to  100,000  Journal  readers  in  Port- 
land and  the  Northwest. 

The  Journal  has  set  a  high   standard 
among  Pacific   Coast  newspapers,  and  it 


That  the  reading  public  appreciates  a 
live  newspaper,  vigorous  and  outspoken  on 
all  public  questions,  perfectly  willing  to 
grant  the  other  side  a  hearing,  is  attc^tod 
by  the  remarkable  success  attained  by  'J'lio 


is  the  aim  of  each  succeeding  issue  to  fully      Journal  in  two  short  years. 
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live  up  to  if  not  surpass  that  standard. 
WTiile  democratic  in  principle,  it  is  inde- 
pendent in  action,  and  the  paper  is  owned 
and  its  editorial  utterances  controlled  by 
no  party,  clique,  or  sect  of  men.  It  en- 
deavors to  be  fair  and  just  to  all  men  and 
to  all  parties,  Init  reserves  the  right  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of   public  men  and 


Under  the  "beneficent  policy"  pursued 
by  The  Journal  j  management,  the  paper 
has  become  in  a  short  time  a  mighty 
power  for  good  in  the  great  country 
"Wliere  rolls  the  Oregon"  and  a  blessing 
of  untold  value  to  the  beautiful  city  that 
sits  by  the  laughing  waters  of  the  Wil- 
lamette. 


THE  NE\V  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL 

ACADEMY 


By     >A' aldon    Fawcett 


THERE  is  now  approaching 
completion  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  a  school  for  naval 
officers,  which  will  rank  as  the 
greatest  training  institution  of 
any  kind  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
Naval  Academy  is  maintained  hy  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  West  Point,  and  in  its  reconstructed 
form  this  educational  center  for  Uncle 
Sam's  defenders  on  the  sea  will  far  sur- 
pass in  magnificence  and  equipment  the 
famous  military  school  on  the  Hudson. 
Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  work  of  reconstruction, 
which  is  now  in  progress  at  Annapolis, 
and  while  several  years  more  will  be  re- 
quired for  replacing  the  old,  unsan- 
itary   and    unsightly    buildings    by   the 


new  architectural  masterpieces,  the  work 
has  already  progressed  far  enough  to  in- 
dicate in  some  degree  the  ultimate  sur- 
passing beauty  of  the  "new  Naval  Acad- 
emy." 

The  "new  Annapolis"  is  to  be  far  more 
magnificent  than  the  "new  West  Point," 
although  the  military  academy  was 
founded  in  1802,  or  more  than  a  century 
ago,  whereas  the  naval  academy  at  Ann- 
apolis was  not  established  until  18-15.  In- 
deed, our  future  Farraguts,  Porters,  Dew- 
eys  and  Schleys  will  be  educated  in  build- 
ings costing  fully  twice  as  much  as  those 
which  are  being  erected  as  schoolrooms 
for  the  future  army  officers.  The  project 
to  rebuild  the  naval  academy  was  broached 
as  long  ago  as  1895,  when  Congress  ap- 
pointed   a   commission   to   look    into   the 
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needs  of  the  institution.  However,  the 
project  did  not  take  definite  shape  until 
iraniediatel}'  after  tlie  Spanish- American 
war,  when  Congress,  in  the  flush  of 
that  popular  enthusiasm  which  overspread 
the  country,  willingly  voted  $10,0U0,000 
for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  famous  school. 
However,  when  the  project  for  improve- 
ment at  West  Point  came  up,  the  National 
Legislature  was  in  a  more  economical 
frame  of  mind,  and  only  $5,000,000  was 
voted  for  the  work. 

Ernest  Flagg,  the  well-known  New 
York  architect,  planned  the  new  naval 
academy,  and  considers  it  his  masterpiece. 
The  buildings  are  divided  into  three  gen- 
eral groups,  ranged  around  a  campus 
which  is  bounded  on  the  fourth  side  by  the 
beautiful  Severn  Biver.  One  group  is 
made  up  of  the  chapel,  superintendent's 
residence,  and  the  administration  build- 
ing. Another  comprises  midshipmen's 
■quarters,  the  armory  and  boathouse,  and 
ihe  third  includes  the  ordnance,  physics, 
•cheniistrv,  librarv,  marine  engineering  and 
naval  construction  buildings.  What  might 
he  termed  a  supplementary  group  com- 
prises the  homes  of  the  officers  detailed  as 
instructors  at  the  academy. 


The  memorial  chapel,  which  is  really 
the  gem  of  the  entire  group,  will  cost 
about  $400,000,  and  will  embody  in  vari- 
ous forms  memorials  to  all  the  principal 
naval  heroes  who  have  defended  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  The  corner-stone  of  this 
building  was  laid  b}^  Admiral  Dewey,  and 
the  ceremony  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
most  impressive  ceremony.  Colonel  E. 
M.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  has  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  pair  of  bronze  doors, 
which  will  embellish  the  administration 
building.  These  doors  are  valued  at 
$10,000'. 

In  recent  years  our  rapidly  growing 
navy  has  necessitated  the  practice  of  grad- 
uating classes  ahead  of  time  in  order  to 
provide  officers  for  new  ships.  When  the 
new  Annapolis  is  an  accomplished  fact 
there  will  be  no  doubt  of  its  ability  to  turn 
out  officers  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
needed.  Under  the  improved  conditions 
the  lad  enlisting  for  eight  years  can  de- 
pend upon  receiving  the  full  six  years' 
training  called  for  in  the  regulations. 

A¥hen  the  new  quarters  are  completed 
accommodations  will  be  more  than  plen- 
tifid,  but  the  probability  is  that  there 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the  old  plan  of 
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having  two  midshipmen  occupy  each 
room.  These  rooms  are,  by  the  way,  com- 
fortably but  most  simply  furnished.  No 
ornamentation  whatever  is  allowed,  and  if 
a  Vanderbilt  or  a  Rockefeller  were  to  en- 
ter the  academy  he  would  not  l)e  permitted 
to  make  his  sleeping  quarters  one  whit 
more  attractive  than  those  of  the  poorest 
young  man  at  the  school.  In  Annapolis, 
as  at  West  Point,  it  is  not  money  nor 
family  but  solely  merit,  mental  and 
physical,  that  counts. 

How  far  the  new  naval  academy  will  sur- 
pass the  old  institution  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  simply  the  l)uildings 
for  this  new  school  are,  as  has  been  said, 
to  cost  $10,000,000,  whereas  the  total  cost 
of  the  naval  academy  to  the  country  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war — 
that  is,  the  sum  of  all  appropriations  up 
to  and  including  the  year  189S — was  only 
about  $8,000,000.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  naval  academy  has  graduated  upward 
of  three  thousand  young  men,  and  tlic 
average  yearly  cost  for  maintaining  the 
academv  during  the  past  half-century  has 
been  only  ai)Out  $200,000,  or  less  than  half 


the  cost  of  keeping  in  commission  a  battle- 
sliip  or  armored  cruiser. 


The  training'  ship  for  Annapolis  cadets. 
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The  American  people  are  probably  the  best-natured  people  on  earth.  The  sneak, 
the  grafter,  the  politician,  the  corrupt  oiBcial,  the  thief — all  recognize  this  fact  and 
make  the  most  of  it.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  his  good-natured  way:  "You  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  not  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time."  The  people  have  been  fooled  a  good  long  time  by  a  peculiar 
set  of  men  who  consider  an  election  to  a  public  office  as  a  warrant  for  grafting  and 
dishonesty.  The  people  have  seen  the  law  openly  disregarded  by  officials  who  have 
taken  their  solemn  oaths  to  obey  it;  they  have  seen  gambling  permitted  and  an  acknowl- 
edged graft  accepted  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  gambling;  they  have 
seen  corrupt  legislatures  disregard  the  expressed  will  of  the  people;  they  have  seen 
rottenness  triumph,  its  ramifications  extending  to  judge,  jury,  mayor,  district  attorney, 
and  even  to  governor,  from  the  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  land.  But  there  is  always 
a  limit  to  things,  even  to  the  good  nature  of  the  American  people.  The  danger  line 
beyond  which  it  is  unsafe  to  go  has  been  reached,  and  on  the  question  of  municipal  rot- 
tenness, state  rottenness  and  national  rottenness  the  warning  has  been  sounded  in  unmis- 
takable terms  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific:  Let  the  scalawags  in  office,  the  corrupters 
of  national  morals,  the  sneaks  and  thieves  who  hang  like  leaches  upon  the  body  politic — 
let  them  beware!  The  American  people  have  begun  in  earnest  to  rid  themselves  of  such 
cormorants.  This  movement  for  purity  and  plain,  everyday  honesty  in  municipal  affairs 
is  not  confined  to  one  locality.  It  is  national  in  its  scope,  and  those  who  count  upon  its 
being  simply  spasmodic  agitation  that  will  soon  be  forgotten  misunderstand  the  force 
of  the  present  movement  and  the  reasons  which  underlie  it.  The  American  people  are 
aroused.  Dishonesty,  disgusting,  contemptible  perfidy  have  been  winked  at,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  tolerated  longer,  and  the  official  who  misuses  his  office  for  private  gain  is 
not  only  receiving  the  contumely  of  all  decent  men,  but  short  shift  will  be  made  of  his 
official  head.  A  term  in  tbe  penitentiary  is  too  good  for  the  grafter.  He  ought  to  be 
forever  ostracized  from  contact  with  society.  There  are  no  words  too  strong  for  con- 
demnation of  such  men — men  whose  sense  of  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  country 
is  shriveled  to  a  littleness  that  is  beyond  contempt.  The  great  danger  to  the  Republic 
does  not  consist  in  far-away  colonies,  nor  in  governmental  policy.  The  danger  lies  in 
these  parasites  who  violate  their  oaths,  steal  the  public  moneys,  and,  if  they  are  not 
diseovere<l,  hold  their  heads  up  as  honest  men  when  the  miserable,  contemptible  carrions 
would  sell  their  souls  for  a  mess  of  gilded  pottage.  The  danger  from  this  class  will 
always  remain,  but  the  rumblings  of  the  movement  for  purity  and  honesty  are  growing 
louder  and  louder,  until  they  will  sound  like  a  mighty  hurricane  in  the  ears  of  corruption 
and  compel  the  proper  execution  of  a  public  trust. 

Tne    Poor,    Downtroaaen     irusts 

Toward  the  close  of  the  presidential  campaign  both  parties  edified  the  country  by 
denouncing  the  trusts.  The  Democrats  said  in  loud  tones  that  the  trust  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  the  day,  and  if  the  Republicans  were  a  little  shy  at  speaking  out  so  loudly,  we 
can,  perhaps,  explain  their  modesty.  It  would  be  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack, 
or  worse,  to  attempt  to  find  a  newspaper  or  a  political  party  which  would  stand  as  a 
defender  of  the  trusts.     Being  of  a  sympathizing  disposition,   and  feeling  a  sort  of  pity 
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as  we  see  the  trust  out  in  the  cold,  cold  world,  subjected  to  its  rebuffs  and  scorns,  without 
a  friendly  hand  to  help  it,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  opportune  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of 
the  poor,  downtrodden  trust.  In  the  first  place,  legislation  will  never  stop  the  wheels- 
of  progress.  The  trust  is  economic  progress,  inevitably  brought  about  by  the  conditions 
which  confront  us.  No  man,  no  set  of  men,  is  responsible  for  the  trust  idea.  It  came 
as  a  development,  a  step  forward  in  the  j)i'oper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  world,  and 
if  facts  i)oint  to  anything  they  point  to  a  stronger,  more  unified  economic  movement  along 
the  same  lines.  Tf  society  is  advancing,  then  the  trust  in  itself  is  a  good  thing.  If 
society  is  not  making  progress,  but  is  retrograding,  then  the  trust  is  an  evil.  Any  theory,^ 
however,  must  be  false  and  misleading  which  fails  to  recognize  the  great  world  movement 
for  social  improvement,  discernible  at  the  very  dawn  of  history  and  easily  traceable  up  to 
the  present  day.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  will  be  the  ultimate  specific  outcome 
of  the  trust  movement,  but  that,  as  a  whole,  it  will  result  in  the  betterment  of  society 
and  a  more  economic  adjustment  of  the  business  of  the  nation,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

International   Disarmament 

The  air  is  full  of  peace  congresses  these  days,  and  as  most  everybody  likes  to  talk 
when  given  a  good  chance,  no  particular  harm  is  being  doue.  Under  pre'sent  conditions, 
with  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  that  are  being  spent  upon  the  armies  and  navies  of 
the  world,  peace  talk  is  simply  idle.  It  misses  the  root  of  the  whole  question.  Every 
nation  that  can  raise  the  necessary  money  to  maintain  a  fair-sized  army  and  navy  has  a 
chip  upon  its  shoulder,  and  boasts  of  the  fact.  Germany  is  going  at  it  headlong  with 
her  war-parading  emperor,  and  England  periodically  gets  into  a  fever  of  excitement  for 
fear  one  of  her  many  enemies  will  blow  her  little  island  into  the  sea,  and  she  orders  a 
host  of  battleships.  If  the  world  insists  upon  a  big  army  or  a  big  navy  to  "insure 
peace"  and  for  protection,  the  United  States  must  not  only  join  the  procession,  but  take 
the  lead  as  far  as  an  efficient  navy  is  concerned.  The  necessity  for  such  a  course,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  greatly  deplored.  Let  us  not  talk  peace,  then.  It  woubl  perhaps  be  more 
expedient  and  effective  for  President  Roosevelt  to  suggest  to  England,  Germany,  France, 
Russia  and  Japan  that  an  agreement  be  entered  into  between  the  nations  not  to  build 
during  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  any  new  ships  of  war  or  to  increase  the  number 
of  men  in  the  army  of  each  nation.  What  the  civilized  world  ought  to  stop  is  this  head- 
long waste  of  vast  sums  for  great  armies  and  navies,  which,  in  tlie  end,  will  leave  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  practically  the  same  relative  positions  that  they  occupy  to-day. 
If  this  money  could  be  used  for  some  practical  purpose,  what  a  wonderful  impetus  could 
be  given  to  art,  science  and  literature,  and  to  those  internal  improvements  which  are  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  making  a  nation  great  and  prosperous. 

Volume    13,    Number    One 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  this  number  to  our  large  and  rapidly  increasing  list 
of  friends — for  every  one  of  our  subscribers  we  esteem  a  friend.  This  issue  of  The 
Pacific  Monthly  is  perhaps  the  best  we  have  so  far  published.  It  represents  no  small 
outlay  of  money,  as  the  edition  is  18,000  copies,  and  much  of  the  paper  is  the  finest  that 
can  be  procured  in  America.  There  is  no  other  magazine  on  the  market  sold  for  the 
same  price  which  uses  throughout  as  high  a  grade  of  paper  as  we  do.  We  are  constantly 
raising  the  standard  of  the  magazine  as  to  illustration,  fiction,  general  articles  and  the 
material  for  the  departments.  Oar  plans  for  1905  contemplate  much  greater  improve- 
ments and  changes  than  we  have  ever  made  before,  but  the  magazine  will  continue  to 
stand  for  the  spirit  of  the  West — energy,  enthusiasm  and  optimism.  Our  special  feature 
will  continue  to  be  the  number  and  quality  of  our  engravings.  A  comparison  of  this 
number  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  with  other  magazines  will  disclose  the  fact  that  we  have 
more  and  better  illustrations  than  most  of  the  ten-cent  magazines.  Yet  for  1905  we  shall 
so  far  surpass  anything  tluit  we  have  previously  accomplished  that  every  reader  of  The 
Pacific  Monthly  will  consider  himself  fortunate  to  be  a  subscriber  for  the  magazine.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  five  promises  to  be  the  most  important  year  in  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Great  forces  are  at  work,  which,  it  is  freely  jn-edicted,  will 
make  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  lands  which  border  it  the  chief  theater  of  future  events  of 
world-wide  importance.  The  Pacific  Monthly  will  reflect  these  great  movements  as  no 
other  publication  in  the  world  will  attempt  to  do.  We  have  great  things  in  store  for  our 
readers,  and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  both  our  advertisers  and  readers 
for  their  generous  support  during  the  past  six  years,  and  to  wish  them  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  New  Year. 
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A  Review  ot  the  most  important   activities   of  the 

montn  in  Politics,  Science,  Art,  Education 

ana  Religious  Xnougnt 


The  first  intimations  that  Russia  had  had  enovigh  of  the  war  with  Japan  and  was 
edging  toward  the  idea  of  suing  for  peace  came  at  the  beginning  of  December,  and  one 
or  two  events  immediately  preceding  the  aunouncment  make  it  the  more  plausible.  The 
world  knew  on  December  1  that  the  Japanese  had  taken  203-Meter  Hill,  to  the  south- 
west of  Port  Arthur,  laying  open  the  inner  Eussian  defenses  to  Japanese  fire.  On  De- 
cember 3  Count  Cassini,  Eussian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  conferred  with 
Secretary  Hay  regarding  the  peace  conference  proclaimed  by  President  Eoosevelt  October 
23.  Count  Cassini  stated  that  the  Czar  was  ready  to  take  part  in  a  second  Hague 
conference,  having  summoned  the  first  himself,  but  would  await  the  end  of  the  Japanese 
war.  The  following  day  news  came  from  St.  Petersburg  that  Eussia  was  ready  to  sue 
for  i^eace.  Meanwhile  Russia  had  been  informed  of  the  condition  at  Port  Arthur  bj''  a 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  which  slipped  through  the  blockade  and  ran  to  Cheefo,  where  it  was 
sunk  to  prevent  capture  by  the  Japanese.  What  message  was  sent  to  the  Czar  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  have  been  important  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  a  war  vessel.  Such 
meager  signs  of  the  times  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  peace  in  the  near 
future.  There  has  recently  been  more  of  a  genuine  peace  movement  and  more  of  an  incli- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  to  interfere  in  the  Far  East  than  at  any 

time  since  the  war  began. 

*  *  * 

Meanwhile  the  few  movements  of  the  war  have  been  spasmodic.  Both  the  great 
armies  are  concentrated  about  the  Shakhe  River,  in  Manchuria,  no  decisive  combat 
having  takn  place  for  over  a  month.  Skirmishes  are  common,  the  Russians  often  getting 
the  better  of  it,  the  Cossacks  fighting  to  great  advantage  in  night  attacks.  But  the  scene 
which  is  making  for  history  lies  about  Port  Arthur  once  more.  The  capture  of  203- 
Meter  Hill  was  of  great  importance.  From  this  commanding  position,  taken  Novem- 
ber 30,  the  Liaoti  fortifications  can  be  cut  off,  and  the  inner  defenses  harassed.  The 
fall  of  Port  Arthur  is  now  only  prevented  by  General  Stoessel's  determination  to  hold 
out  till  the  last  man  is  dead.  Food  is  not  wanting,  it  is  reported,  but  medicines  and 
surgical  supplies  are  completely  used  up,  and  the  wounded  and  sick  are  the  worst  suffer- 
ers. In  the  interest  of  humanity  it  is  prayed  that  peace  be  agreed  upon  before  many 
days,  or  that  the  Czar  send  word  himself  for  the  garrison  to  fly  the  flag  of  truce. 


Secretary  of  War  Taft's  special  mission  to  Panama  to  settle  the  difliculties  which 
had  arisen  between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  resulted  in  success. 
On  December  4  he  issued  an  executive  order  in  the  name  of  President  Roosevelt,  which 
was  immediately  assented  to  by  President  Amador.  The  leading  provisions  of  the  order 
were  that  no  trade  for  the  canal  zone  or  the  Republic  of  Panama  should  enter  the  ports 
established  by  the  United  States  at  either  end  of  the  canal,  except  supplies  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  and  goods  in  transit,  thus  turning  over  the  customs  receipts  of 
these  ports  to  the  Government  of  Panama;  that  Panama  reduce  its  tariff  from  15  to  J'T 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  except  wines,  liquors,  alcohol  and  opium,  and  reduoe 
its  consular  fees  to  60  per  cent  of  the  present  rate;  that  free  trade  exist  between  the 
canal  zone  and  the  Republic,  and  that  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  one  be  granted  free 
entry  into  the  ports  of  the  other.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  United  States  have  charge 
of  the  sanitation  of  the  harbors  of  Colon  and  Panama;  that  Panama  furnish  all  stamps 
to  both  the  republic  and  the  canal  zone  at  rates  current  in  the  United  States,  the  zone 
authorities  to  purchase  stamps  at  40  per  cent  of  their  face  value.  This  order  was  issued 
to  go  into  effect  December  12,  provided  Panama  established  a  gold  standard  for  currency 
according  to  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
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Steam  has  come  into  its  own  again  with  overwhelming  strength  by  the  invention 
of  a  successful  rotary  engine  by  William  M.  Hoffman,  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Eotary 
engines  with  small  friction  have  been  the  goal  of  mechanical  engineers  for  years,  and 
several  thousand  patents  have  been  issued  on  them  at  diffrent  times,  none  proving  suc- 
cessful. Engineers  had  given  up  the  rotary  engine  entirely,  and  had  turned  to  the 
development  of  turbines  when  Hoffman's  invention  was  made  known.  A  three  hundred 
horse-power  type,  which  has  been  tested,  occujaied  one-fourth  the  floor  space  of  a  recipro- 
cating engine,  and  uneompounded  used  only  three-fourths  the  steam  and  had  15  per  cent 
the  friction. 

In  reference  to  this  new  engine.  Collier's  Weekly  says:  "The  reciprocating  engine 
has  meant  much  more  to  the  world  than  the  telegraph,  telephone,  or  any  of  the  kindred 
modern  wonders;  but  the  accomplishments  of  applied  steam  pale  before  the  prophecies 
of  mechanical  scientists  as  to  what  this  new  marvel  will  have  wrought  at  the  end  of  the 
next  twenty  years.  Wireless  telegraphy  is  a  triumph  of  science,  but  it  is  a  toy  in  com- 
parative significance.  Enormous  speed  and  lack  of  vibration  will  allow  the  spinning  of 
a  four-foot  railway  engine  wheel  two  thousand  times  a  minute  along  a  perfect  roadbed. 
Allowing  for  air  resistance  and  friction,  that  means  travel  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  a 
minute.  Eailway  men  have  been  looking  forward  to  single-car  propulsion  for  the  last  ten 
years.  The  Hoifman  engine  makes  it  easily  possible  for  a  single  ear,  containing  engine, 
iboilers  and  passenger  compartments,  to  travel  safely  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  In 
antomobiling  the  lowering  of  the  center  of  gravity  means  more  than  in  a  railway  engine 
•even.  With  the  Hoffman  engine  the  cylinder  would  be  a  part  of  the  rear  axle,  and  while 
one  could  run  on  momentum  one  minute,  one  could  speed  the  next  at  a  rate  so  great  that 
there  are  few  men  who  would  dare  drive  a  car  to  its  racing  limit.  In  manufacture  and 
icommeree  a  complete  upheaval  in  all  power  plants  and  means  of  freight  transportation 
will  follow.  The  Hoffman  engine  can  be  put  on  the  top  floor  of  the  highest  building,  and 
because  it  has  no  vibration  the  building  will  not  suffer.  Power  cost  will  be  reduced  about 
one-third,  and  the  generating  of  electric  currents  one-half,  which  will  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  gas."  In  short,  a  great  vista  of  possibilities  is  opened  up  by  this  new  engine,  demon- 
strating again  that  we  are  just  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  inventions  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  *         «         * 


The  final  returns  from  the  Presidential 
election,  showing  that  Roosevelt  and  Fair- 
banks had  carried  the  country  by  an  iniii.ense 
majority,  brought  surprise  to  none.  The  elec- 
tion was  a  landslide.  Tlie  North  wenc  Re- 
publican by  a  majority  that  means  contii-uous 
defeat  to  the  Democratic  party  under  its  pres- 
ent management,  and  even  the  Solid  Soutli 
was  broken.  Missouri  went  Republican. 
Maryland,  which  was  believed  at  first  to  be 
Republican,  on  official  count  gave  one  only 
of  its  eight  votes  to  Roosevelt.  All  the 
doubtful  states  declared  for  Roosevelt.  He 
won  New  York  by  176,000  votes,  Wisconsin 
bv  75,000,  Connecticut  by  40,000,  New  Jersey 
by  75,000,  West  Virginia  by  30,000,  and  In- 
diana by  over  90,000.  Pennsylvania  polled 
500,000  "more  votes  for  Roosevelt  than  for 
Parker.  The  Democratic  party  carried  the 
South,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  and 
that  one  vote  in  Maryland,  but  could  do  noth- 
ing with  the  West.  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks, 
won  the  presidential  election  by  a  majority  of 
196  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  Of  the 
476  votes  in  all,  Parker  and  Davis  got  but 
140,  against  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks'  B36. 
With  the  exception  of  Grant 's  electoral  ma- 
jority of  286  votes,  Roosevelt  has  the  largest 
in  history.  In  1900  McKinley  had  292  votes 
to  Bryan's  155.  In  1896  McKinley  had  271 
to  Bryan's  176.  In  1892  Cleveland  had  277 
to  Harrison's  145. 


The  election  of  five  Democratic  governors 
in  the  face  of  a  Republican  majority  in  the 
presidential  contest  was  somewhat  of  a  re- 
buke to  the  St.  Louis  convention  and  its 
choice,  though  all  the  men  won  on  other  than 


national  issues.  John  A.  Johnson  seems  to 
have  carried  Minnesota  because  he  helped 
sujiport  his  mother  when  a  boy,  and  the  Re- 
])ublicans  had  had  the  ill  grace  to  speak  of 
his  father  as  a  pauper.  This  small  point 
turned  sympathy  in  Johnson's  direction  and 
the  sentiment  carried  him  into  the  gubera- 
torial  chair.  Joseph  Folk  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  through  his  honest  attempts 
to  stop  the  widespread  boodling  in  St.  Louis. 
William  A.  Douglas,  wishing  cheaper  hides 
out  of  which  to  make  shoes,  won  Massachu- 
setts on  the  tariff  question.  Peabody's  de- 
feat in  Colorado  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  Alva  Adams  happened  to  be  there  to  get 
the  votes.  Joseph  K.  Toole  carried  Montana 
by  a  moderate  majority. 

*  «         * 

Madame  Rejane,  about  whom  the  press  of 
New  York  has  not  been  able  to  find  words 
sufiiciently  expressing  her  lightness  and  charm 
of  manner,  has  returned  to  this  country  from 
France,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years.  She 
is  now  a  more  wonderful  actress  than  ever, 
and  has  been  called  the  "most  talented  mod- 
ern exponent  of  the  comedy  of  manners." 

*  *         * 

The  election  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada 
clears  the  way  for  reciprocity  in  trade  with 
the  United  States.  The  Laurier  government 
won  on  other  issues,  but  it  is  known  to  be  fa- 
vorable to  reciprocity  with  this  country.  A 
victory  for  the  Conservatives  would  have 
meant  a  jireferentinl  tariff  for  Great  Britain. 
The  Liberal  government  has  a  majority  of 
seventy  in  the  next  parliament,  and  has  bound 
itself  to  put  through  the  new  railroad  project 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  track  to  be  leased  to 
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the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.     The  Conservatives 
hoped  to  carry  Western  Canada  on  the  point 

of   government   ownership,  but   failed. 

«         »         * 

The  Italian  election  of  November  6,  neces- 
sitated by  the  disorders  and  riots  which  left 
the  whole  country  in  a  disorganized  condition, 
resulted  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists under  Giolitti,  the  Socialists  having 
lost  twenty-two  seats.  The  Eadicals  set  out 
to  destroy  the  entire  "bourgeois  state," 
bringing  on  a  crisis,  which  took  to  the  polls 
many  who  had  not  voted  since  1870,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Papal  "non  expedit"  de- 
cree. The  five  days'  rioting  in  September 
were  contemned  severely  by  the  winning 
party. 

The  Pope  at  last  took  occasion  to  comment 
upon  France's  hostility  to  the  church,  as  re- 
cently shown.  At  a  consistory  occurring  in 
November  he  delivered  an  allocution  regard- 
ing the  Vatican 's  relations  to  France,  in 
which  he  chided  the  French  government  for 
the  hostile  attitude  it  has  taken  to  the  main- 
tenance of  chvirch  influence.  He  spoke  gently, 
complaining  of  his  inability  to  fill  the  vacant 
sees  in  France,  and  claiming  that  the  church 
had  not  broken  the  concordat.  This  address 
will  have  more  effect  than  a  more  violent  pro- 
test, but  is  it  not  likely  to  be  of  any  avail,  as 
France  seems  determined  to  divorce  once  for 

all  the  church  and  state. 

*         *         * 

So  much  discussion  on  meager  information 
took  place  regarding  the  Philippines  during 
the  presidential  campaign  this  fall  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  have  been  read  with 
more  interest  than  such  documents  generally 
receive.  It  is  learned  of  the  political  and 
economical  conditions  of  the  country  that 
the  friar  problem  has  been  settled  satisfac- 
torily to  the  natives,  the  friars  and  the 
United  States,  that  American  money  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Mexican  dollar  and 
the  Spanish  peso,  and  that  the  native  as- 
semblages are  becoming  well  enough  or- 
ganized so  that  certain  points  regarding  cus- 
toms can  within  a  year  or  two  be  safely  left 
to  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission.  The  greatest  difl&culty 
that  confronts  the  islands  is  the  question  of 
tariff  into  the  United  States  on  their  prod- 
ucts. Secretary  of  War  Taft  recommends 
the  removal  of  all  duties  on  Philippine  prod- 
ucts except  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  tariff  on 
these. 

The  army  estimate  this  year  is  $22,242,612 
li'ss  than  a  year  ago,  and  $3,832,388  less  than 
til.-  actual  appropriation  of  last  year.  It 
.•ini.-ints  in  all  to  $103,686,780,  of  which 
$72,70.5,156  is  asked  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  the  military  school  at  West  Point. 
The  most  notable  item  is  $22,876,834  for  sea 
coast  defenses  and  military  posts.  Secretary 
Taft,  in  his  report,  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
harbor  and  coast  defenses,  and  an  increase  in 
the  ordnance  and  coast  artillery  departments. 
The  annual  estimate  for  soldiers'  homes  is 
$5,253,759. 


The  General  Board  of  the  Navy  has  recom- 
mended that  the  sea  power  of  the  United 
States  be  increased  by  the  construction  of 
three  battleships,  five  scout  cruisers,  six  to- 
pedo  boats,  six  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and 
two  squadron  colliers,  to  cost  in  all  $41,300,- 
000.  These  vessels  are  recommended  in  order 
to  round  out  the  proportions  in  the  navy. 
The  battleships,  of  16,000  tons  displacement, 
will  cost  $8,000,000  apiece.  The  scout  cruis- 
ers, it  is  urged,  should  be  of  great  speed,  and 
the  torpedo  boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
of  greater  size  and  speed  than  those  now  in 
existence.  An  armored  cruiser,  the  ' '  Colo- 
rado,"  has  just  been  completed,  averaging 
twenty-two  knots  on  its  trial  trip,  classing 
it  in  speed  with  the  fastest  Atlantic  gray- 
hounds. 

*  *         » 

What  appears  to  be  a  liberal  movement  is 
in  evidence  in  Eussia,  but  there  is  an  opinion 
that  there  is  an  ulterior  motive  beneath  the 
tolerance  afforded  the  presidents  of  the 
zemstvos  in  their  meeting  of  November  19. 
The  world  knows  Eussia  of  old,  and  does  not 
believe  that  its  smile  of  good  will  is  real. 
It  thinks  that  the  autocracy  has  been  forced 
to  recognize  the  provincial  assemblages;  but, 
in  the  end,  after  buoying  them  up  with  false 
hopes,  and  having  once  more  aroused  popular 
interest  in  the  war  on  with  Japan,  it  will  set- 
tle back  into  its  old  apathetic  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  It  is  not  believed  that 
Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky,  the  successor  to 
Von  Plehve,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  will 
do  more  good  for  the  interior  of  the  country 
than   his  predecessor. 

*  »         « 

The  Conximissioner  of  Education  reports 
that  16,000,000  children— 20  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population — attended  the  public  schools 
last  year,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  main- 
taining the  schools  was  $251,457,625,  an  in- 
crease of  $16,000,000  in  one  year.  In  the 
sixteen  former  slave  states  1,578,632  colored 
children  attended  the  schools  maintained  for 

them. 

»         *         * 

The  Tyrol  race  riots  occurring  at  Innsbrueh 
during  the  month  of  November  had  as  an 
immediate  cause  the  demand  made  by  the 
Italian  population  for  schools  and  universi- 
ties, but  had  behind  a  more  general  cause. 
The  Germans  of  that  community  have  been 
domineering  over  the  Italians  in  political, 
civic  and  political  life,  and  the  lattei  are 
always  ready  to  quarrel  with  their  tyrants. 
»         *         * 

Three  notable  events  have  occurred  in  the 
world  of  art  during  the  past  month.  The 
Carnegie  Institute  held  its  exhibition  in 
Pittsburg,  there  was  a  comparative  exhibit 
of  nineteenth  century  painters,  American  and 
European,  in  New  York,  and  at  the  same 
place  a  large  collection  of  Whistler 's  etch- 
ings were  shown.  The  Pittsburg  exhibition 
was  not  very  well  managed,  but  drew  on  the 
talent  of  the  counfry  for  exhibitors,  on  ac- 
count of  the  liberality  of  its  prizes.  Of  the 
three  first  prizes  and  three  honorable  men- 
tions, all  but  one  of  the  honorable  mentions 
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were  won  by  Americans.  The  comparative 
exhibition  in  New  York  brought  together  the 
finest  collection  of  modern  painters  which 
has  ever  been  made.  Art  critics  found  that 
the  best  of  the  American  paintings  made  a 
brave  showing  beside  the  great  imaginative 
canvases  of  Europe.  The  Whistler  collection 
of  etchings  showed  that  Whistler  had  not 
taken  up  etching  as  a  branch  of  painting, 
but  as  a  distinct  art  in  itself.  At  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  John  S.  Sargent  was 
awarded  grand  prize  for  painting,  and  John 
La  Farge  a  diploma  with  a  medal  of  honor. 
Timothy  Cole  was  awarded  grand  prize  for 
wood  carving,  and  Henry  Wolf  medal  of 
honor.  Tn  sculpture  the  three  grand  prizes 
went  to  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett,  J,  I.  A.  Ward 
and   Augustus   St.    Gaudens. 


turned  the  missing  article  as  a  gift.  The 
cope  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  English 
manufacture,  and  has  brocaded  upon  it  me- 
dallions representing  classic  Christian  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  Madonna  and  Child.  It 
was  presented  to  the  cathedral  at  Ascoli  by 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  in  1288. 
*         *         * 

One  of  the  most  notable  assemblages  which 
ever  took  place  was  the  convention  of  the 
General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  in  Boston,  during  No- 
vember, at  which  the  missionary  work  of  the 
most  active  church  in  the  country  was  planned 
for  the  coming  year.  There  were  present 
bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
voted  $1,220,000  for  missionary  work,  more 
than  half  to  be  expended  in  foreign  countries. 


J.  Pierpont  Morgan  saved  an  unpleasant 
squabble  with  the  Italian  Government  by 
restoring  the  stolen  * '  cope  of  Ascoli, ' '  an 
ancient  and  valuable  fabric,  which  has  been 
missing  from  the  cathedral  at  Ascoli  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Morgan  had  purchased  the  relic  in 
good  faith,  and  had  loaned  it  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  in  London,  where  its 
identity  was  learned.  Baron  des  Planches, 
the  Italian  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
was  about  to  take  up  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Morgan  when  the  latter  heard   of  it  and  re- 


The  highest  compliment  the  American  peo- 
ple have  paid  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the 
reading  of  "The  Simple  Life"  by  Charles 
Wagner.  The  President  happened  to  read 
the  volume,  and  was  sufficiently  impressed 
to  call  attention  to  it  publicly.  Immediately 
the  laud  was  agog  over  it.  The  book,  in  fact, 
is  a  collection  of  platitudes  regarding  many 
things  that  every  one  comes  to  realize  by 
the  time  he  is  full  grown,  and  if  the  President 
had  not  mentioned  the  book,  it  would  prob- 
ably never  have  come  into  prominence. 


A   scene   in   Eastern    Oregon. 


^Vkatever  is  opposed  to  freedom  of  body,  mind  and  opportunity  is  wrong.      There 

IS  no  true  morality  but  justice. 

Destiny 

The  leading  newspapers  of  St.  Petersburg  cried  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Eussiau- 
Japanese  war  that  it  was  the  manifest  destiny  of  Kussia  to  hold  Manchuria  for  its  own 
^ood  and  to  save  that  eoiintry,  and,  in  the  end,  all  of  China,  to  Christianity,  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  Russian  Empire.  Destiny  is  a  curious  thing.  It  is  our  destinj^  to  develop 
•the  Philippines,  and  Secretary  Hay,  in  his  note  of  July,  1900,  says  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with 
«,11  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  That  is  a  big  job,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hay 
knows  exactly  what  our  destiny  is.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Russian  people  know  exactly 
what  their  destiny  is,  for  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  it  should  turn  out  that  it  was  the 
destiny   of   China   and   Japan   to   preserve   the  Orient  for  Buddah  and  the  Mongolians. 

Xne   Embattled   Missionary 

Nemirovich-Danchenko  in  a  dispatch  from  Mukden  says  that  the  order  for  the  ad- 
-vance  recently  made  by  General  Kuropatkin,  which,  as  I  write,  has  just  been  checked 
after  a  week 's  fearful  slaughter  on  both  sides,  was  read  to  the  troops  after  church  service 
October  2,  and  then  Father  GolubefE  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  for  victory  and  said: 
■"The  ancients  commanded  their  sons  to  return  with  their  shields  or  on  them.  I  say  to  you, 
•'Go  forward  with  the  Cross,  trusting  in  Christ.'  "  "Trusting  in  Christ,"  and  the  blood  of 
innocent  Russian  and  Japanese  peasants  and  artisans  running  in  rivers.  "Blessed  are 
the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
■obtain  mercy."  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
•God."  Japanese  children  of  God  with  their  teeth  in  the  throats  of  Russian  children  of 
■God!  Japanese  and  Riissians  disemboweled,  mangled,  until  the  tons  upon  tons  of  hu- 
man carrion  bred  a  pestilence!  The  last  can  of  anaesthetic  at  Port  Arthur  has  been 
used.  All  hospitals,  all  surgeons  and  all  the  nurses  are  inadequate  to  care  for  this  great 
groaning  world  of  suffering.  "But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies."  "Bless  them 
that  curse  you."  "Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you."  Pah!  Our  Christianity  is  a  ve- 
neer. It  neither  controls  us  in  business  nor  as  a  nation.  ' '  Go  forward,  in  the  name 
•of  Christ!"  with  cannon  and  rifles  and  sword,  with  mangling  shot  and  shell.  In  the 
name  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Christ!  the  unresisting!  who  said  if  one  cheek  be  smitten, 
turn  the  other  also.  Go  forth  to  the  slaughter  of  men  enough  to  found  great  cities  and 
people  states,  and  to  the  torture  of  helpless  victims  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  in 
-the  name  of  Christ,  the  Crucified! 

For   Our    Sins 

Another  session  of  the  legislature  is  upon  us.     Up,  Samson! 


i  ne    Cnarter   of  tne    City    of   Portland 

AVhy  should  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  run  the  C.  B.  and  Q  Railway?  It 
•doesn't.  Wliy  should  the  general  legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon  run  the  affairs  of 
the  City  of  Portland?  Because  the  bosses  can  control  a  legislature  easier  than  they  can 
•the  whole  people  of  a  city.  In  fact,  Portland's  affairs  are  its  own  affairs,  and  the  in- 
telligent taxpayers  (and  they  are  all  intelligent),  and  tlie  intelligent  voters  (and  they 
are  all  intelligent)  should  stick  fast  to  Home  Rule — Portland  for  Portlanders  and  Port- 
landers  for  Portland.  Every  city  should  make  its  own  municipal  rules  or  charter.  An 
amendment  to  our  constitution  to  this  effect  should  be  made.  Cities  should  regulate  their 
•own  affairs.  The  machine  has  just  got  the  City  of  Chicago's  charter  back  into  the 
Illinois  legislature — away  from  the  people.  That  means  the  people  will  be  governed, 
"Jjulldozed,    bled    and    governed    some    more,    unless    only    the    referendum    may    save    them. 
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1  he   Russo-Japanese   War. 

The  war  still  goes  on,  with  its  enormous  waste  of  human  life  and  human  energy 
(wealth).  Eussia,  like  a  big  boy,  will  not  give  up  till  she  has  whipped,  and  will  rend 
any  one  who  suggests  Peace  before  "Honor"  is  satisfied.     What  is  Honor? 

Tne   Czar   ana   the   Zemstvos 

The  war  has  thrown  to  the  surface  the  molten  lava  of  Kussia.  The  Zemstvos,  or 
local  assemblies,  half  patriarchal  and  half  district  representative  in  character,  have  found 
their  opportunity  to  question  the  Czar  as  to  why  they  should  toil  to  make  wealth  and 
fight  to  make  food  for  powder,  and  have  no  word  in  government.  Unless  this  Czar  or 
some  Czar  answers  favorably,  the  world  will  some  day  be  treated  to  a  second  French 
Eevolution.     It  is  inevitable.     Like  causes  produce  like  effects. 

Argument 

"More  Fame  for  C.   E.  S.   Wood." — Salem  Journal. 

"That  undeveloped  jumble  of  intellectual  confusions  labeled  C.  E.  S.  Wood,  of 
Portland,  has  been  lecturing  to  the  Woman's  Club  of  that  city.  What  have  the  women 
of  that  town  been  doing  to  deserve  such  punishment?  Besides,  he  discussed  national 
banks  and  the  tariff.  That  is  the  limit,  and  we  look  for  arrivals  at  one  of  the  state 
institutions." 

The  above  was  taken  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Oregonian  (reproduced  from 
the  Salem  Journal).  The  fact  that  it  refers  to  me  is  wholly  immaterial.  I  reprint  it 
to  show  the  intolerance  which  those  armed  with  a  printing  press  show  to  difference  of 
opinion.  This  courteous  and  dignified  utterance  does  not  attempt  either  a  statement 
of  views  or  a  discussion,  and  is  only  worthy  of  notice  as  illustrating  the  essential  black- 
guardism which  exists  in  this  particular  case,  and  the  cowardly  bullying  which  often 
characterizes  those  who  feel  secure  in  spilling  ink  upon  the  passerby.  I  understand 
it  was  written  by  one  Colonel  Hofer,  editor  of  the  Salem  Journal.  He  evidently  be- 
lieves that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  a  great  deal  safer.  I  do  not  intend  to 
intimate  that  there  are  in  the  journalistic  profession  many  of  so  coarse  a  fiber.  From 
such   a   kernel   we   must   expect   chaff. 

Tne   Prince   or   Peace   and   tne   Big   Stick 

Lord  Lansdowne,  Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  said  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet,  November  9:  "I  am  sanguine  enough  to  say  that  good  is  likely  to  come  from 
the  struggle  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  this  terrible  war  will  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  existing  desire  for  some  less  clumsy  and  brutal  method  of  adjusting  inter- 
national conferences."  This  is  singularly  in  line  with  the  great  French  economist, 
Molinari,  whose  book,  "The  Society  of  Tomorrow,"  argues  that  morals  are  based  on 
economics,  and  that  wars  will  cease  because  they  will,  or,  indeed,  have  become  so  exhaust- 
ing that  even  the  wealthiest  nations  can  not  afford  them,  and  the  greater  enlightenment 
of  the  common  workers  in  the  hive  will  cause  them  to  rebel  against  such  waste.  Think 
of  it  once  more!     A  battleship  costs  more  than    a   college! 


#iP' 


A   strenuous   soul   hates   cheap   successes. — Emerson. 

*  *         * 

Nothing  great   was   ever   achieved  without   enthusiasm. — Emersoa, 

*  *         * 

No  man  ever  becomes  great  except  through  many  and  great  mistakes. — (xladstone. 

*  *         * 

"Do    that   which   is   assigned   you,    and   you    can   not   hope    too   much    or    dare   too 

much. ' ' — Emerson. 

*  *  « 

Success    is    sweet;    the    sweeter    if    long    delayed    and    attained    through    manifold 

struggles   and   defeats. — Alcott. 

*  *         * 

"Do  not  put  any  limit  to  your  possibilities.  With  the  mind  clear  and  powerful 
and    the    body    correspondingly    energized,    new    2:)0wer    will    come    more    and    more    into 

practical  use. ' ' 

*  «         * 

"The  powers  of  man  have  not  been  exhausted.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  him 
that  can  not  be  better  done.  There  is  no  effort  of  science  or  art  that  may  not  be  ex- 
ceeded; no  depth  of  philosophy  that  can  not  be  deeper  sounded;  no  flight  of  imagina- 
tion that  may  not  be  passed  by  strong  and  soaring  wing." 

*  *         * 

"When  a  human  soul  draws  its  first  furrow  straight,  the  rest  will  surely  follow. 
Henceforth  your  existence  becomes  ceaseless  activity.  The  universe  belongs  to  him 
who  wills,  who  knows,  who  prays,  but  he  must  will,  he  must  know,  he  must  pray.  In  a 
word,  he  must  possess  force,  wisdom  and  faith.  Be  conquerors  on  the  earth.  Your 
convictions  will  be   changed  to   certainties. ' ' — Balzac. 


Valiant  striving  toward  the  goal  of  our  development,  the  triumphant  maintenance 
of  our  individuality  in  the  presence  of  hostile  influences,  movement,  progress,  hope,  life — 
these  are  all  synonyms  for  optimism.  The  old  Eoman  who  coined  the  saying,  "Dum  spiro, 
spero"  ("As  long  as  I  breathe,  I  hope")  succinctly  expressed  in  it  the  philosophy  of  life, 
and  gave  to   one  of  the  fundamental   truths   of  biology  the  form  of  a  classical  proverb. 

— Max   Nordau. 

*  *         » 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes,  and  one  of  the  costliest,  is  thinking  that  success 
is  due  to  some  genius,  some  magic — something  or  other  which  we  do  not  possess.  Success 
is  generally  due  to  holding  on,  and  failure  to  letting  go.  You  decide  to  learn  a  language, 
•study  music,  take  a  course  of  reading,  train  yourself  physically.  Will  it  be  success  or 
failure?  It  depends  upon  how  much  pluck  and  perseverance  that  word  "decide"  contains. 
The  decision  that  nothing  can  overrule,  the  grip  that  nothing  can  detach,  will  bring  success. 
Eemember  the  Chinese  proverb,  "With  time  and  patience,  the  mulberry  leaf  becomes 
satin." — Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock. 

*  *         * 

There  is  a  making  the  best  of  things  that  is  noble.  It  is  high  philosophy,  it 
is  holy  resignation  and  contentment,  it  is  bravely  greeting  the  inevitable.  Paul  knew 
its  secret,  "I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therein  to  be  content."  But 
there  is  a  making  the  best  of  things  that  is  false  and  shameful.  It  is  labeling  that 
as  best  which  we  deeply  know  is  not  the  best.  It  is  cowardly  contentment.  It  is  "let- 
ting things  go,"  in  weak  complaisance,  or  shallow  optimism,  when  thej'^  could  be  bet- 
tered if  we  cared  to  better  them.  We  have  no  right  to  make  the  best  of  anything  that 
•can  in  any  way  be  made  better. — Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock. 


Fergus  Hume  is  the  man  who  runs  Conan 
Doyle  a  close  second  in  the  field  for  detective 
stories.  His  latest  book,  "The  Red  Win- 
dow" (G.  W.  Dillingham  Company),  is  based 
upon  the  murder  of  an  old  nobleman  witli 
two  heirs,  his  grandson,  a  most  lovable  fel- 
low, but  in  disgrace,  because  he  loves  a 
woman  who  does  not  meet  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman's  approval,  and  a  nephew,  who  is 
one  of  those  sanctimonious  individuals,  who 
flatters  you  to  your  face  and  injures  you  be- 
hind your  back.  The  direct  heir  is  charged 
with  the  crime,  and  some  half-dozen  other 
characters  are  suspected  in  turn  by  his 
friends  on  apparently  substantial  evidence, 
but  it  is  not  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  book 
that  the  real  murderer  comes  forward  and 
confesses.  Mr.  Hume  has  shown  great  abil- 
ity in  untangling  the  web  of  circumstantial 
evidence  that  it  wound  around  the  hero,  and 
his  delineation  of  character  shows  excep- 
tional familiarity  with  the  various  types  of 
humanity.  The  story  also  possesses  the 
quality  of  appealing  to  both  men  and  women, 
as  the  former  will  read  it  for  the  mystery  and 
the  latter  for  the  romance,  which  is  cleverly 
interwoven  with  the  more  dramatic  featiues 
of  the  novel. 


A  tremendous  conflict  between  England 
and  the  United  States  some  years  hence  in 
the  present  century  forms  tlie  basis  of  the 
tale,  "The  Unpardonable  War,"  by  James 
Barnes.  The  editor  of  a  sensational  news- 
paper stirs  up  the  American  people  to  resent- 
ment against  England;  result,  a  conflict,  at 
which  Russia,  France  and  Germany  look  on, 
interested  and  delighted  spectators.  Various 
new  explosives  are  used;  and  a  highly  drfi 
matic  and  thrilling  portion  of  the  book  is  the 
account  of  the  great  sea  fight  between  t'-.c 
two  navies.  Later  on  an  extraordinary 
American,  highly  amusing,  but  really  clever, 
invents  a  contrivance  that  enables  him  ti 
project  "The  Force"  into  space  at  different 
distances,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  en- 
emy's ammunition.  One  curious  result  is  an 
old-fashioned  charge  in  the  open  and  a  battle 
with  swords  and  bayonets.  In  the  end  tiie 
white  flag  of  universal  peace  is  raised  over 
those  of  the  contending  armies. 


Mr.  Jack  London,  the  author  of  "The  Sea- 
Wolf,"  just  ont  in  book  form  after  its  serial 
run,  has  turned  liis  liand  to  play-writing.  The- 
drama  of  the  Klondike  which  he  is  writing  at 
the  request  of  Ethel  Barrymore,  is  founded 
on  one  of  his  early  stories  of  the  frozen  north. 
London  has  touched  the  highest  point  of  his- 
achievement  so  far  in  "The  Sea  Wolf."  Ir- 
respective of  its  philosophy  and  its  almost 
Stevensonian  analysis  of  the  deeps  of  human 
nature,  "The  Sea-AVolf"  is  a  big,  breezy  sea 
story,  superbly  written,  with  London's  virile, 
full-blooded  style  at  its  best,  and  enough  of 
a  plot,  breadth  of  action  and  diversity  of 
characters  sufiieient  to  show  the  full  capacitj^ 
of   this  young  writer's  powers. 


A  curious  complication  has  arisen  in  regard 
to  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn's 
last  book,  "Japan:  An  Attempt  at  Interpre 
tation, ' '  in  the  country  where  the  author- 
spent  his  most  productive  years.  In  sending 
its  order  to  The  Macmillan  Company,  an 
American  book  firm  in  Tokio  writes  that  the- 
volume  in  its  present  cover  can  not  be  pub- 
licly sold  in  Tokio,  because  the  ornament  on 
the  cover  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Emperor's 
personal  crest.  "If  you  would  only  make 
these  ornaments  with  1.5  or  17  petals  therv? 
would   be   no   objection;    but    Hi    makes   it   an: 


Francis    Lynde.    author    of    •'The    Grafters." 
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exact  copy  of  the  imperial  crest.  We  lia<l 
the  same  trouble  with  Menpes'  book  on  Japan 
in  color.  Were  hauled  up  by  the  police.  T;he 
Yokohama  dealers  have  no  trouble  because 
the  police  do  not  enforce  the  old  law  on  this 
question."  The  edition  for  Japan,  therefore, 
lias  a  special  binding. 


John  Lane  publishes  a  new  novel  bv  Dolf 
Wvllarde.  the  author  of  "The  Story  of  Eden" 
and  "The  Eat-Trap,"  entitled'  "Captain 
Amyas. ' '  It  pictures  the  career  of  the  son 
of  a  naval  captain,  who  hands  down  to  his 
boy  a  passionate  love  of  the  sea,  but  is  not 
able  to  start  him  on  the  road  to  the  navy 
itself.  Instead  Amyas  is  put  in  training  for 
the  merchant  service,  and  the  book  through- 
out shows  a  thorough  command  of  and  intense 
interest  in  the  somewhat  anomalous  situation 
of  the,  mercantile  marine  of  Great  Britain, 
the  main  reliance  in  time  of  war  of  the  navy. 
Upon  this  groundwork  of  the  brilliant  career 
of  a  merchant  captain,  Dolf  Wyllarde  has 
built  an  absorbing  romance.  Amyas,  a  sen- 
sitive but  self-willed  youngster,  gets  a  hard 
blow  in  his  early  days  of  seafaring  by  return- 
ing home  to  find  his  boyhood  sweetheart  the 
victim  of  a  clerical  profligate.  The  shock 
embitters  him  and  throws  him  back  from  his 
hopes  and  ambitions  to  reckless  dissipation. 
He  finds  the  growing  privileges  of  his  risiuT 
position  in  the  service  abet  him  in  the  pleas- 
ures that  he  pursues  with  a  sense  of  ven- 
geance against  fate;  and  in  spite  of  his  tal- 
ents, health  and  mental  vigor,  he  owes  his 
advancement  more  to  his  capacity  for  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  influential  passengers  who 
travel  in  his  ship  than  through  direct  achieve- 
ment of  his  own.  His  popularity  grows  to 
the  point  of  rendering  him  blind  to  the  danger 
of  the  enemies  his  own  actions  make,  one  of 
whom,  the  commander  of  a  "  tramp, ' '  a  sim- 
ple, rough  man,  half-crazed  with  his  wrongs, 
exacts  vengeance  upon  Amyas  finally  in  mit! 
ocean  by  ramming  his  ' '  floating  hotel ' '  amid- 
ships in  a  heavy  fog. 
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tke   Best,   Notlest,   Higkest 
By  ALBERT  E.  VERT 


Growth  in  character  comes  by  constant  and  persistent  endeavor.  The  fascina- 
tion, charm,  insjairation  of  the  Christian  life  rests  to  a  large  extent  upon  its  struggle. 
This  is  what  ought  to  commend  it  to  strong,  vigorous  young  men.  We  only  value  an 
object,  or  attainment,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  incurred  in  securing  it.  The  really 
successful  business  man  will  confess  that  the  process  of  acquiring  his  material  success 
was  a  larger  source  of  gratification  to  him  than  the  actual  possession.  That  universal 
law  applies  to  the  building  of  character.  The  victory  lies  in  the  struggle,  not  the  prize. 
Let  us  enter  into  the  new  year  inspired  with  new  resolves,  aims  and  purposes;  animated 
with  enlarged  conceptions  of  life  and  duty,  resolved  to  strive  after  a  manly  Christian 
character. 


Many  of  us  know  by  our  torn  and  bleeding  hearts  what  it  is  to  be  a  stranger. 
In  this  Western  world  we  have  come  to  seek  a  new  home,  and  carried  with  us  all  the 
loving  and  vital  associations  of  the  past.  Of  course,  there  are  some  to  whom  this  Western 
country  is  home;  they  know  none  other.  They  are  to  be  pardoned  if  they  are  unable  to 
understand  or  appreciate  the  intense  feelings  of  strangers  as  they  look  back  with  feelings 
too  deep  for  words  upon  the  home  and  friends  whom  they  left  behind.  When  the  heart 
is  right,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  realizing,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  claims  that 
strangers  have  upon  us.  This  is  the  season  of  hospitality.  The  world  is  very  cold.  Human 
life  is  made  up  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  There  may  be  some  who  would  like  to  begin 
the  new  year  by  extending  a  hearty  and  loving  welcome  to  the  strangers  who  are  comiii)^ 
into  our  midst. 


The  old  year  is  gone.  Its  pages  bear  many  of  the  blots  of  self.  A  black  streak 
runs  over  its  record.  Disappointment  and  failure  have  blurred  its  lines.  We  are  glad 
after  all  to  turn  away  from  the  old  year.  But  this  is  to  be  a  new  year,  new  in  its 
victories,  new  in  its  accomplishments,  new  in  its  holiness,  new  in  its  surrender  to  our 
Guide  and  Master.  Many  of  us  have  day  dreams  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  this 
new  year.  There  is  the  splendid  plan,  the  grand  project.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  talk 
too  much  about  it  till  it  is  accomplished.  We  have  tides  to  contend  with.  They  may 
arise  and  sap  our  castle  before  we  have  planted  the  tlag  on  the  tower.  Planning  and 
doing  are  not  the  same  thing.  The  fact  is  tliat  the  way  through  this  year  is  dark  and 
unknown  to  us.  We  are  sure  to  meet  difficulties,  pleasures,  sorrows,  questions,  choices, 
temptations,  perhaps  great  trouble  and  even  death.  We  shall  find  ourselves  struggling 
frantically  against  combination  of  circumstances  that  threaten  to  ruin  us.  Only  the 
fool  talks  about  what  he  is  going  to  do.  The  wise  man  puts  his  weak  hand  in  the 
Master's  strong  hand,  then  starts  the  journey  one  step  at  a  time.  He  can  not  fail  to 
find  the  way  to  reach  the  goal. 


Devoted  to  tne  development,  growth  and  progress  of  tne 
nV est.      For  a  greater  Pacmc  Coast 


The  Pacific  Coast  is  coming  to  its  own.  The  talisman  that  is  producing  this 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  is  the  splendid  Exposition  that  is  to  bo  held 
in  Portland  next  year.  The  Coast  is  just  beginning  to  awaken  to  a  realization  of  the 
great  opportunity  that  is  being  presented  to  it.  California,  usually  alive  to  its  oppor- 
tunity, is  considering  the  expenditure  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition.  It  now  remains  for  Washington  and  other  states  to  get  into  line  in 
the  proper  manner.  This  Exposition,  while  held  in  Portland,  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  being  turned 
toward  us,  and  it  behooves  every  one  of  us  to  do  his  duty  toward  his  state  and  toward 
■this  Coast.  Let  us  cement  the  people  of  this  great  Western  region  into  a  unified  body, 
|bent  upon  the  upbuilding  of  our  unparalleled  land  and  the  exploitation  of  our  marvelous 
resources  and  advantages.  W^e  need  people.  We  need  nothing  else.  We  have  it  all. 
No  other  people  in  the  world  are  so  fortunate  as  we.  Let  us  tell  the  world  what  we 
have;  but  let  us  go  forward  in  an  unbroken  phalanx  to  triumph  and  a  permanent  and  in- 
creasing prosperity. 


Logging    in    Washington    by    means    of    oxen. 

From  a  photo  by  Darius  Kinsey,  Sedro-Woolley,   Wash. 
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Two    oldtimers. 


Darius   Kinsey,    photo. 


Onion  Culture  in  tlie  Willamette  Valley—       ^'i^er,    ahout    seven    miles    south    of    Oswego. 


Many  of  the  settlers  on  the  Willamette  and 
its  tributaries  found  on  their  homesteads 
stretches  of  low  and  marshy  ground,  which 
seemed  to  them  utterly  worthless.  Such  land 
they  call  beaver  dam.  Not  even  for  pas- 
ture could  it  be  utilized;  every  hoofed  ani- 
mal would  sink  in  the  mire.  But  soon  the 
exceedingly  rich  soil  and  the  rank  grass, 
whicli  retained  its  dark  green  color  at  a 
time  when  the  upper  lands  lay  gray  and 
dead  in  the  scorching  sun  of  the  dry  season, 
revealed  to  the  thoughtful  farmer  the  possi- 
bility of  higli  garden  culture.  By  ditching 
and  tiling  he  affected  a  thorough  drainage, 
and  to-day  the  land  thus  improved  can  hardly 
be  bought  for  five  times  the  price  at  which 
other  cultivated  land  would  be  dear.  It  can 
not  be  surpassed  for  tlie  growing  of  such  farm 
and  garden  products  as  require  a  rich,  deep 
soil  and  abundant  moisture. 

Among  them  the  culture  of  the  onion  is 
foremost,  and  is  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention. In  Oregon  it  is  only  on  tliese  beaver 
dam  lands  where  this  vegetable  is  grown  to 
perfection  without  fertilizing  and  irrigating. 
The  fertility  of  the  sediment  wliich  hiis  been 
jiccumulating  for  untold  centuries  is  inex- 
haustible. 

The  chii^f  onion-growing  districts  in  tin* 
vicinity  of  I'orthunl  are  on  the  Tualatin,  the 
Mollalla  and  the  I'udding  liivcr.  A  prosj^er- 
ous  community  of  onion-growers  is  near  the 
little   town   of   Tualatin,    on    tlie   same   named 


Here  farmers  grew  well-to-do  off  a  few  acres 
of  onion  land  at  a  time  when  wheat  farming 
was  practically  profitless.  Near  Sherwood 
are  large  tracts  of  beaver  dam  land,  drained 
by  the  Tualatin  Elver,  which  yield  large 
crops  of  onions  every  year.  So  valuable  is 
this  land  held  by  its  owners  that  unless  ex- 
orbitant prices  were  offered  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  purchase  any.  Tlie  Pudding  River 
bottom,  near  Hubbard  and  Aurora,  is  also 
rich  in  beaver  dam.  Here  the  large  onion 
is  now  giving  jdace  to  the  onion  set,  which 
is  rejilanted  the  following  spring. 

No  figures  as  to  the  quantity  of  onions 
grown  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  exported 
are  available.  As  to  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  pro- 
duction will  not  greatly  increase.  The  area 
of  suitable  land  is  limited.  But  probably 
there  is  unimpi-oved  heaver  dam  land  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  where  its  value  is  not  ap- 
preciated as  yet,  or  where  market  facilities 
are  inadequate.  If  that  should  be,  a  further 
development  of  tlic  onion  culture  may  be 
expectc<l,  I'ut  not  such  as  to  cause  an  over- 
jtroduction   of    this   much-esteemed   vegetable. 

At  present  there  is  no  farm  ])roduct  grown 
on  a  large  scale  and  for  export  that  can  equal 
the  onion  as  a  laying  crop.  The  growing  of 
]iotatoes  is  usually  considered  a  ])aying  indus- 
try, ])ut  seventy  sacks  ])er  acre,  selling  at 
75  cents,  is  a  good  return,  while  onions  on 
beaver  dam  aver.age  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sacks,   which    sell    at    $1.50,   although    as   high 
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as  five  luindred  sacks  per  pcre  have  been 
raised,  at  as  high  as  $2.50  per  sack.  Com- 
pared with  any  of  the  cereals,  the  difference 
is  still  greater.  It  is  true  large  profits  can 
be  made  by  the  raising  of  some  kinds  of 
small  garden  truck  in  some  years,  but  its 
sale  is  limited  to  the  local  market,  and  prices 
are  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations. 

Much  is  said  about  the  amount  of  work 
required  of  the  onion-grower.  There  is  much 
work  connected  with  it,  and  it  may  be  tedious 
work,  but  certainly  it  is  among  the  lightest 
on  a  farm.  In  the  rush  of  the  weeding,  much 
of  it  can  be  done  by  women  and  children, 
who  otherwise  probably  would  be  engaged  in 
employment  less  profitable  and  healthful  than 
onion-weeding. 

As  in  all  other  branches  of  agriculture,  the 
work  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  improved  im- 
plements, and  here  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  a  mechanical  inventor 
who  can  devise  a  satisfactory  machine  to  take 
the  place  of  hand  weeding. 

— A.    Franzen. 


Wnat  IS  Being  Done  witn  Fruit — 

Kettle  Falls  and  the  region  south  of  Kettle 
Falls,  along  the  Columbia  Eiver,  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  tlie  most  productive  orchard 
regions  of  Eastern  Washington.  Every  va- 
riety of  fruit  known  to  this  climate  is  grown 
there,  and  the  acreage  planted  to  orchards  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

The  success  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Morrison,  who  has 
10  acres  within  the  townsite  of  Kettle  Falls, 
is  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  with  a 
small  parcel  of  land.  This  year  he  sold  ap- 
ples, peaches  and  prunes  in  Eossland  and 
Eastern  markets,  the  net  sum  realized  being 
$2,000.  G.  W.  Lieuellen,  whose  place  is  about 
a  mile  south  of  Kettle  Falls,  netted  $356  from 
one  acre  of  strawberries.  James  Clinton,  one 
mile  south  of  Harvey,  this  year  picked  5,000 
boxes  of  apples,  a  dealer  in  Nelson,  B.  C, 
taking  the  whole  crop.  The  price  per  box 
of  apples  in  Kettle  Falls  this  year  ranges 
from  50  cents  to  80  cents  per  box,  so  Mr. 
Clinton  realized  several  thousand  dollars. 


fSr.  ^*r^rt^:^  ' 


Lodging    with    horses. 
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A.  Great  Crop — 

John  W.  McAlister,  of  La  Grande,  Oregon, 
makes  the  following  statement  as  to  what  can 
be  produced  on  an  acre  of  land  in  the  Grande 
Eonde  Valley.     He  says: 

"I  have  this  year  harvested  over  20  tons 
of  alfalfa  hay  from  three  acres,  or  6  2-3  tons 
per  acre.  From  one  acre  of  onions  I  har- 
vested 430  sacks  of  100  pounds  each,  or  43,000 
pounds.  A.  P.  Davis,  who  lives  just  across 
the  street  from  us,  has  just  finished  harvest- 
ing his  carrot  crop  of  two  acres,  which  yielded 
50  tons,  or  25  tons  per  acre.  We  have  just 
begun  digging  our  potatoes,  so  can  not  say 
what  the  yield  will  be.  We  have  just  dug  one 
hill,  containing  110  potatoes,  not  counting 
the  least  ones." 

Oregon  s  Dairy  Development — 

That  the  dairy  products  of  Oregon  for  1904 
have  a  value  of  $6,780,000,  or  an  increase  of 
$1,760,000  over  the  preceding  year,  is  one  of 
the  important  facts  shown  by  the  forthcom- 
ing biennial  report  of  State  Food  and  Dairy 
Commissioner  J.  W.  Bailey. 

"I  doubt  if  the  dairymen  of  any  other 
state  in  the  Union  received  higher  prices  for 
their  product  than  the  dairymen  of  Oregon," 


saA's  Mr.  Bailey,  and  then  he  gives  compara- 
tive figures  showing  the  prices  paid  during 
each  month  of  the  year  1904,  up  to  November, 
at  Elgin,  111.,  and  Portland,  Albany  and  Tilla- 
mook, Oregon.  These  figures  show  that  Ore- 
gon dairymen  never  receive  as  low  a  price  as 
is  paid  for  butter  fat  at  Elgin,  111.,  but  at 
some  seasons  receive  10  cents  per  pound,  or 
practically  50   per  cent   more. 

Mr.  Bailey's  report  covers  the  two  years 
of  the  biennial  term,  and  shows  the  following 
statistics: 

Dairy  Products  of  1903. 

Creamerv  butter,  4,500,000  pounds.  .$1,525,000 

Dairy   butter,    4,000,000    pounds 720,000 

Cheese,  2,500,000  pounds 325,000 

Milk    2,000,000 

Cream,  other  than  used  for  butter.      450,000 

Total  value  for  1903 $5,020,000 

Dairy  Product  for  1904. 

Creamery  butter,  5,500,000  pounds.  .$1,375,000 

Dairy  butter,  3,000,000  pounds 540,000 

Cheese,  2,250,000  pounds 247,500 

Milk    4,000,000 

Condensed  miik   310,500 

Cream,  other  than  used  for  butter.       307,000 

Total  value  for  1904 $6,780,000 


A  scene   in  Eastern   Oregon. 


A   big-  cedar. 


Darius    Kinsey,    plioto. 


r^jlftti-    v^ 


UNLOCK  FLATS,  THE  DETECTIVE. 

(With  apologies  to  Sherlock  Holmes.) 
Unlock    Flats,    the    great    detective,    swal- 
lowed   an    ounce    of    laudanum,    laid    himself 
down  on  the  floor,  and  said,  in  a  nothing-at- 
all  tone  of  A'oice: 

"How  did  I  unravel  that  mysterious  poison 
case?  Simplest  thing  in  the  world,  my  boy! 
By  inductive,  deductive,  seductive,  circum- 
flective  ratiocination.  The  man  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  It  was  plainly  evident  he 
had  died  of  strychnine  poisoning.  But  no- 
body had  anything  at  all  to  gain  by  his  death, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  in  the 
world  why  any  one  should  murder  him.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Also  the  idea  of  suicide  was 
out  of  the  question.  He  had  everything  in 
the  world  to  live  for,  and  was  about  to  be 
married  to  an  heiress,  whom  he  deeply  loved. 
His  health  was  perfect,  he  had  not  taken  any 
■medicine  containing  strychnine  or  any  medi- 
cine at  all,  in  fact,  and  the  minute  account 
■of  his  expenditures  which  he  kept  showed 
conclusively  that  he  had  not  purchased  any 
drugs  in  ten  years.  Yes,  it  was  an  extra- 
ordinary case,  and  there  seemed  nothing  for 
the  Coroner's  jury  to  do  but  find  a  verdict  of 
■'came  to  his  death  by  poison  administered 
in  some  way  unknown  to  us. '  That 's  where 
I  came  in.  By  induction  and  deduction  and 
smoking  the  l)ipe  I  reached  these  conclusions: 

1.  The  man  was  dead.  This  was  very  im- 
j)ortant. 

2.  He  died  from  strychnine  poisoning. 

3.  He  could  not  have  died  from  strychnine 
if  he  had  not  taken  strychnine. 

4.  He  could  not  have  taken  strychnine  if 
he  had  not  got  strychnine  somewhere. 

5.  If  he  did  not  commit  suicide,  and  no 
one  murdered  him,  he  must  liave  taken  the 
poison  by  accidcMit. 

6.  If  he  took  it  l>y  accident  lie  could  not 
have  known  it. 

"Obviously  the  first  thing  lo  do  was  to  trace 
his  movements.  I  traced.  I  fouiul  he  had 
lunched  at  a  restaurant  and  had  eaten  huckle- 
berry pie  for  dessert.  I  found  the  kitchen 
of  the  restaurant  had  fly '  paper  lying  all 
around  it.     Bv  chemical  anavlsis  T  ascertained 


that  this  paper  was  partly  composed  of  strych- 
nine. Fortunately  there  was  a  piece  of  the 
pie  left.  T  got  that.  By  microscopical  ex- 
amination I  discovered  that  many  of  the  sup- 
posed huckleberries  in  the  pie  were  flies.  I 
picked  the  flies  out  and  had  jiost-mortems 
performed  upon  them.  Sure  enough,  they  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  fly  paper,  from 
which  they  had  escaped  and  managed  to 
crawl  into  the  hucklel^erry  mixture  before  it 
was  laid  on  the  dough.  Of  course,  they  got 
mixed  up  with  it.  And,  of  course,  in  eating 
the  pie  he  had  swallowed  the  poisoned  flies! 

' '  You  see  how  very  simple  a  case  it  was 
after  all.  Yes,  my  boy" — here  the  great  de- 
tective swallowed  two  ounces  of  opium — ' '  to 
be  a  great  detective  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider trifles — even  fly  paper — and  to  be  FLY 
yourself!  Excuse  me.  I  must  go  around  the 
corner,  where  they  are  fixing  up  another  mys- 
tery for  me! " 

And  he  went  out  for  a  plate  of  hash! 

— Henry  Waldorf  Francis. 


THEIR  FIRST   QUARREL. 

Of  course,  everybody  in  the  Pullman  knew 
they  were  bride  and  groom.  But,  just  to 
show  that  they  were  not,  he  went  forward  to 
the  smoking  compartment. 

Suddenly  the  train  shot  into  a  tunnel,  and 
as  it  emerged  he  came  rushing  down  the  aisle 
toward  her.  His  look  of  chagrin  was  met  by 
hers  of  resentment.  He  tried  to  explain,  but 
she  looked  steadily  out  the  window  and  said, 
in  that  icy  tone  of  finality  which  is  an  of- 
fended woman's  last  weapon:  "But  you  have 
been  over  the  road  before." 

He  pleaded  in  vain,  and  finally  went  back 
to  smoke.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  the 
train  entered  another  tunnel.  He  nearly 
reached  her  this  time,  but  daylight  caught 
him  again.  Everybody  else  in  the  car  laughed. 
They  both  looked  around  in  surprise.  Then 
the  humor  of  it  dawned  on  them,  and  they 
laughed,  too.      He  decided  not  to  smoke. 


YULETIDE. 

'Tis  now  tlic  season   of  the  ycnr 
When  hearts  are  liglit  and  full  of  cheer; 
When  mistletoe  and  wreaths  of  holly 
Cause  maids  1o   y.xy  respect  to  folly. 


New  Year's  resolutions  are  like  good  wine; 
they  sparkle  and  don't  last  long. 


HUMOK. 


DISTURBANCE   ACCOUNTED   FOR. 

Senator  Tilluiaii,  of  South  Carolina,  hail  as 
an  antagonist  in  a  debate  a  legislator  who,  as 
was  generally  known,  had  accepted  passes 
from  the  railroads  during  his  entire  public 
career,  which  covered  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  Senator  had  won  the  advantage  in  the 
debate,  an<l  while  presenting  facts  which  un- 
dermined his  adversary's  statements,  the  sud- 
den ringing  of  an  alarm  clock  startled  the 
audience.  Tlie  friends  of  the  Senator  were 
angry,  and  called  for  and  shouted  defiance  at 
the  perpetrator  of  the  annoying  trick.  Till- 
man, however,  smiled  and  waited  for  the  clock 
to  run  its  allotted  three  minutes  or  more. 

"Friends,"  said  the  orator  solemnly,  "eon- 
science  has  at  last  disturbed  my  colleague  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  question.  .Judging 
from  the  sounds,  T  conclude  that  the  railroads 
are  quite  busy  ringing  up  back  fares." 

— G.  G. 

THE  GIRL  CALLED  K8." 

A   ilashing,  young  drummer   named  StrS, 
Fell  in  love  with  a  girl  called  K8, 

But  when  they  were  wed, 

He  brought  on  his  head, 
The  wrath  of  her  father,  ir8. 

— C.  W.  M. 

*  *        * 

A  NEW  EXEGESIS. 

Slowboy — What  interpretation  do  you  i>ut 
on  the  Cain  and  Abel  story  in  the  Bible? 

Smarticus — Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way: 
Abel  took  a  cane  to  cane  Cain,  and  wasn  't 
Abel;  so  Cain  took  the  cane  to  cane  Abel  an. I 

was  able. 

*  *        * 

Mrs.  Handout  —  And  who  is  responsible  for 
your  impoverishment  ? 

Tatters— Easy  people  like  you,  mum,  whu-^.^ 
continuous  generosity  makes  gettin'  a  job 
unnecessary  an'  de  idea   irksome.— .Judge. 

"She  was  engaged  to  a  millionaire,  but  she 
jilteil  him  to   marry  another  man." 
"Ah I     So  she's  really  marrying  for  love?" 
"For  love  of  money,  yes.     The  other  man's 
a    multi-millionaire.  "  —  Philadelphia    Press. 

*  He  * 

Master  Tom  — I  say,  Mummie,  I  didn't  know 
the  equator  was  like  that. 

Mother— "What  are  von  talking  about, 
ehikl? 

Master  Tom— Well,  Miss  Teachem  told  us 
it  was  a  menagerie  lion  going  round  the 
world:— Punch. 


p\3fL  DB^T 
BRAND 

'.>Stock 

PERrECTioN  in; 

CAMhED  GOODS 

fea.s,Corn,Fruits 
Tomatoes,  Beans 

VejctaLbks,  Catsup 

Salm.on,01ivcOil. 
iYrup6,  Clams, 
Oysters.  6hrimp. 
Lob5ter5„.. 


Preferred  Stock 
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AS   LOVE   WOULD   HAVE   IT. 

He  had  ceased  paddling  the  oars,  and  both 
were  leaning  over  the  gunwale,  gazing  into 
the  clear  and  placid  water. 

"See  those  mermaids,"  he  asked,  referring 
to  their  own  reflections.  Seeing  her  smile 
illuminate  the  deep,  he  ventured  again: 
"They  are  male  and  female',  young,  and  surely 
lovers." 

Just  then  a  wind-puflf  came  and  ruffled  the 
water,  causing  the  reflections  to  embrace  and 
hug  and  kiss.  The  originals  were  overwhelmed 
with  laughter,  which  made  them  lose  their 
balance  and  turn  somersaults  into  the  sea. 

With  a  few  bold  strokes  the  youth  regained 
his  bearings,  and,  with  her  slender  arms  in 
clasp  about  his  neck,  she  clung  to  him  for 
life. 

— J.    B.    Thornburg. 


PATRIOTIC,  BUT  DOUBTFUL. 

Wife — My  dear,  this  is  Washington's  Birth- 
day.    Let  us  run  up  the  flag  of  our  Union. 

Husband — All  right!  But  let's  see— shall  it 
be  red   or  white? 

Wife — Eed  or  white?     Are  you  crazy? 

Husband — No;  but  since  the  baby  brought 
scarlet  fever  and  measles  into  our  home,  I've 
been  in  doubt  whether  the  flag  of  our  union 
is  red  or  white. 


JUST  FOR  A  FEW  DAYS 


An  Eight  Weeks'  Home  Treatment 
for  $5.00 

T  ADIES  or  gentlemen  shall  have  just  what  they  need  for 
■'-'  any  atllictinn  for  that  sum  of  money.  If  blackheads, 
treatment  for  blackheads;  if  wrinkles,  treatment  for  wrin- 
kles; if  freckles,  treatment  for  freckles,  etc.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  these  eight  weeks  each  patron  will  be  fully  qual- 
ified to  c.  r  •  for  her  own  or  his  own  face,  as  the  case  may 
be.  equal  t  >  most  of  the  dermatologists.  Investigate  this 
great  offer.  Many  of  the  profession  would  charge  $75  for 
what  we  give  for  ;i;5. 

MADAME  AZA  HOLMES-RIBBECKE 

Master  and  Teacher  of  Dermatology.    Write  for  Booklet. 
Free  Samples  of  Massage  Cream.    Call  or  write. 


Phone  Hood  232 


364  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


^ort/and,   Oroffon 


LARGEST    DISTRIBUTORS    OF 

Boys'  Clothing 

In  the  Northwest 
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TREAT  FOR  THE  TRAVELER 


THE  best  medical  authorities  are  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending horseback  riding  for  nervous,  lung  and 
kindred  complaints.  Particularly  is  this  mode  of  exercise 
beneficial  on  this  West  coast,  where  the  patient  can  enjoy 
the  pure  open  air,  inhale  nature's  ozone  and  the  resinous 
fragrance  of  pine,  fir,  cedar  and  hemlock.       :::::: 

Saddle  Horses  and  Carriages 
Horses  Bought  and  Sold    :     : 

PORTLAND  RIDING  CLUB  w.c.  brown,  m^. 

394  Eleventh  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  'phone  826 


Gold  Fillings     :     $1.00   Gold  Crowns  :    $4.00 
Silver  Fillings  :    :    .50  '  Full  Set  of  Teeth,  5.00 

These  are  new  prices  for  first  class  work. 


I  give  my  personal  attention  to  patrons  and  DO  ab- 
solutely guarantee  all  my  work  for  ten  years. 
I  hare  the  latest  appliances  known  to  dentistry. 
OFFICE  HODRS  :  8  to  5.     Sunday,  lo  to  12. 

W.  T.  SLATTEN,  Dentist,  ^rT^^s't,!^  ''^''''ItT.lu 


HUMOE. 


THE  HORSESHOE  BROUGHT  LUCK. 

Governor  Odell,  of  New  York,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  automobile  party,  which  was  tour- 
ing the  state  last  summer. 

' '  The  automobile  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
stop,"  said  the  governor,  in  describing  the 
trip.  One  of  the  ladies  had  spied  a  horse- 
shoe in  the  roadway  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
it  be  placed  in  the  car,  as  it  would  augur 
good  luck." 

"And  did  it  bring  good  luck?"  asked  a 
gentleman,  whose  experience  with  autos  had 
been   rather   disastrous. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  governor;  "later  we 
found  the  horse  that  had  lost  the  shoe  and 
it    pulled    our    automobile    to    a    blacksmith 

shop."  — G.  G. 

*       *       » 

ABSENT-MINDED. 

Phil — Heard  the  latest  about  Professor  Far- 
away ? 

Frank — No.     Absent-minded  again? 

Phil — Yes.-  You  know  he  wore  a  long 
beard.  Well,  the  other  day  he  decided  to  shave 
it  off.  He  mistook  his  paper-knife  for  his 
razor,  however,  and  didn't  discover  the  mis- 
take  till   he   had   pulled   out   half   his   beard. 

Fact. 

»       «       • 

Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 

Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


as  skillfully  prepared 
pure  and  delicious  £ls 


THE  SAME  MAKERS 
THE  SAME  EXCELLENCE- 
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li 


PERFECT 

FOOD 

FOR  BABY 


MILK 


TRUE  TO  NATURE 

THE  COUNTERPARTOF 
^     MOTHERS  MILK  ^ 

L,       A  NATURAL 

AT  4  MONTHS  OLD 


DIGESTER 
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' '  I  hear  you  have  discontinued  the  cus- 
tom of  giving  your  clerks  a  raise  when  they 
take   a  wife, ' '   said   the   visitor. 

"I  have,  indeed,"  replied  the  great  iner- 
■chant. 

"Why  so?" 

' '  Well,  the  last  clerk  was  a  Mormon  and 
came  for  a  raise  four  times  in  a  month." — 

Chicago  News. 

»       »       * 

Dick — "Xo,  you're  not  a  true  friend  — or 
you  wouldn  't  ask  me  to  lend  you  money 
M^hen  you  know  that  I  haven't  any  myself." 

Slick — "But     you     forget     that     the     only 

friends   who   are   willing   to   lend   money   are 

the   ones  that   haven 't   got  it   to  lend. ' ' — De- 

iroit  Free  Press. 

*       *       » 

The  Lady — Aren't  j^ou  ashamed  to  waste 
your    time    doing   nothing? 

The  Hobo  —  Me  toim  ain't  worth  nothin', 
iady,  so  when  I  ain  't  doin '  nothin '  1  ain  't 
wastin'   nothin'.     See? — Chicago  News. 


Father — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  whip  you, 
•my  son,  for,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  it 
hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you. 

Jerry — I  know  that,  pa,  and  it's  only  be- 
•cause  I  know  it  hurts  you  that  I  cry. — Chicago 

Journal. 

»       »       » 

Eichard — Why  aren't  you  married,  Eebec- 
•ca? 

Rebecca  —  Oh,  statistics  show  there  are  nor. 
enough  men  to  go  around,  and  I  never  was 
good  at  any  kind  of  a  scramble.  —  Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune. 

*  *       * 

Mrs.  Goodwin— I  heard  that  your  father 
was  dangerously  ill. 

EflBe  Fay — Yes,  ma'am,  he  was. 

Mrs.   Goodwin— Is   he   now   out   of   danger? 

Efifie  Fay— Yes,  ma'am,  he  is;  the  doctor 
lias    stopped    coming!  — May    Woman's    Home 

Companion. 

*  *       * 

' '  Skimmiu  's  child  has  a  very  kind  and 
■considerate  disposition.  When  its  parents 
tried  to  get  it  to  recite,  it  backed  into  a  cor- 
ner and  wouldn't  say  a  word."  — Washington 

■Star. 

*  *       » 

Patient  — "Doctor,  I'll  give  you  a  thou- 
sand if  you'll  get  mo  well  without  operat- 
ing. ' ' 

Doctor — "No;  I  would  Inse  more  money 
in  the  long  run,  because  this  would  establish 
11   precedent. '  '--Life. 


Lewis  & 

Clai'k  Coin 

Brooch 


We  are  the  originators  and  manufacturers  of 
this  beautiful  gold  brooch  pin  mounting  for  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  1Q05  Dollars.  Holds  the  coin 
securely  without  mairing  or  mutilation. 

Price  complete,  incfuding  coin,  $5.00 
Smaller  size,  $4.50,  sent   per  mail,  if  desired. 

The  Lewis  &  Clark 
Gold  Dollar 

Is  a  most  beautiful  souvenir  and  will  undoubtedly 
grow  in  value.  We  send  the  Dollar  without  the 
Brooch  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

The  G.  Heitkemper  Co. 

286  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


HATTERS    AND    FURNISHERS 


Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Ihe  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS   THE   LEADING 

Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  the  Great  West 


Furnishi?.  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $'200  to  $2000. 
Sick  or  Accident  Benefits  from  $t!.(X)  ti>  $10.1X)  per  week. 
Life  Insurance  Certificate  pays  twelve   benefits,  all 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  e(iualit,v  and  granted 

equal  benefits. 
(ioihI   representatives    wanted    everywhere.      Address 

J.     L.    MITCHELL,    Supreme  Secretary 
612  Marquam  BIdg..  Portland.  Ore. 
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Power 


We  are  furnishing  electric  power  for  the  cities  of  Portland,  Oregon 
City  and  St.  Johns  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  obtained  for  electric  power 
anywhere  else  in  the  entire  country.  Manufacturers  are  thus  offered  an 
extra  inducement  to  locate  in  this  section.  Write  us  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 


Light 


Electric  light  is  so  far  supei'ior  to  any  other  kind  that  it  is  indispens- 
able after  once  tried.  If  you  are  struggling  along  with  other  light,  you 
needn't  do  so  on  account  of  the  cost.  Telephone  us  to  come  and  talk 
over   the   matter   with   you. 


Electric  Supplies 


We  furnish  Electric  Supplies  and  Novelties  in  any  quantities  to  any 
part  of  the  Pacific  Northw^est.    Write  for  Catalogue  and  estimates. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Jinotber  new  Departure 

Exchange  your  old  Records  for  new  ones.    50c  and 
an  old  Disc  Record  purchases  a  new  $1.00  Disc. 

Gold  Moulded  Records^^f  ^f""^"^!"^^''!""' 

and  extra  loud  Mould  Rec- 
ords are  25c.     Don't  pay  more  for  an  inferior  quality. 


16,000  ^'''T'    V^'^'w/Tr'* 
'  our  store  of  both  the  Cylin- 

der and  Disc. 


ADE      BY     THI 


Columbid  Pbonograpb  go. 


All  mail  orders  gisen  prompt  attention. 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH     CO.,    Gen.,    128  seventh  St.,  Portland,  ore. 
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THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

By  Our  Policy 

Drop  us  a  postal  stating  your 
age  and  we  will  mail  you  full 
particulars  how  to  Protect  Yoar 
Family  and  build  up  an  Estate 
for  Yotirself. 

AGE  25 

^  Cents  a  Day  Saved  each 
year  will  protect  you  for 
$1000.00.  Guarantee  you  a 
good  investment.  Why  be 
without  a  Policy? 


INSURE    WITH 


TR  WASHINGTON  LIFE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS 

BLAIR    T.     SCOTT,  General  Manager 
HARRY    B.SCOTT,  Agency  Director 

609-10-11-13-13  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE    BUILDING 

-„_     PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  whefi  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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ALL  PROGRESSIVE 
BUSINESS  MEN 

KJvOW  the  value  of  system.  The  Globe-Wernicke  System  of  Filing  Cabinets  is  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions of  the  age  to  economy  in  business  methods.    Where  the  true  value  of  time  and  system  is  recog- 
nized, the  Globe-Wernieke  Cabinets  are  daily  being  demonstrated  of  inestimable  importance  and 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  proper  conduct  of  business.    The  Cabinets  combine  strength,  beauty 
:ind  symmetry,  and  are  sold  at  so  low  a  price  that  no  earnest  business  man  can  atford  to  be  without  them. 

The  United  States  Government  recognizes  these  facts  and  selected  the  Globe-Wemicke  System 
for  the  Custom  House  in  Portland.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  firms  throughout  the  country  will  thus 
testify  to  the  superiority  of  the  Globe-Wernicke  System,  which  received  the  highest  honors  at  the  World's 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis.    The  suiieriority  of  the  Globe-Wernicke  System  is  umiui-st  ion  ably  establishi'd. 


Globe-Wernicke  Filing  Cabinets  furnislied  the  U.  S.  Government  for  tht-  Custom  House 
in  Portland.  Oregon,  by  the  J.  K.  Gill  Co. 


Whatever  may  be  your  needs 


\  '^■s'T'V  V      X^A  this  page 


relating    to  tiling  devices,  we  can  fill  them.     We  have  systems  for  banks,  ilentists, 
jihysicians.   architects,   draughtsmen,    engineers,   newspaiiers,  laundries,  mortgage 


loan  offices,  libraries,  real  estate  dealers,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  ami  full    information,  tilling  onl    tilank   on 


\%'.°^ 


J.  K.  GILL  CO. 

133  Third  Street, 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Don't    forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It    will   be   appreciated. 
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$2000 


IN  PRIZES  TO  THE 


Most  Popular  Home  Cooks 


A  Great  Voting  Contest 


I  DUNHAMS 


ORIGINAL 


Thousands  of  women  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  create  good  things  to  eat.  Xothing  has 
been  of  so  much  help  to  them  in  preparing  delicious  desserts,  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  etc.,  as  Dunham's 
Original  Shred  Cocoanut  To  ascertain  who  are  the  most  popular  home  cooks,  we  offer  $2000  cash, 
in  a  grand  prize  voting  contest,  starting  immediately  and  closing  October   ist.    1905. 

First  Prize  $500.00;  Second  Prize  $200.00;  Third  Prize  $100.00;  Fourth  Prize  $50.00;  Fifth  Prize 
$25.00;   Twenty  Prizes   of   $10.00   each;    Fifty   Prizes  of   $5.00   each. 

The  popularity  of  the  different  contestants  will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for  each  during  the  contest.  In  case  two  or  more  candidates  receive  the  same  number  of  votes,  the 
prize  nioney  will  be  divided  equally  between  them.  The  seventy-five  contestants  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  by  October  1st  will  be  the  winners  of  the  seventy-five  grand  prizes.  Names  of 
winners  will  be  announced  in  the  December  Dunham's  Cocoanut  advertisements. 
Any    woman    may    be    a    contestant. 

The  voting  ballot  consists  of  that  part  of  the  wrapper  on  a  package  of 
Dunham's  Cocoanut  bearing  the  Cocoanut  cake  trade  mark.  Simply  write 
plainly  the  name  and  address  of  the  woman  for  whom  you  wish  to  vote  on 
the  back  of  this  part  of  the  wrapper.  This  is  imperative.  Ballots  from  5c 
packages  will  count  as  one  vote  each;  loc  packages  2  votes;  20c  packages  4 
votes;  40C  packages  8  votes.  No  other  kind  of  ballot  will  count.  Mail  your 
ballots,  postage  fully  paid,  from  time  to  time,  at  your  convenience,  and  they 
will  be  credited  to  the  contestants  for  whom  they  are  cast.  Fasten  them  to- 
gether and  state  on  a  separate  piece  of  i)aper  how  many  you  are  sending. 

Commence  immediately  and  name  your  choice — name  yourself  or  some 
friend  whom  you  wish  10  help.  Get  your  friends,  your  neighbors,  and 
their   friends   interested. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS 

Three   Special  Awards   (in  addition  to  the  Grand  Prizes),   will   be  made 
while  the  contest  is  in  progress.     The  contestants  in  the  Grand  Contest  will 
also  have  an   opportunity  of  winning  these  extra  prizes. 
1st  Special  Award — $225.00  to  the  home  cooks  having  the  most  votes  to  their  credit 
on   March    15th,    1905:     First   prize  $100.00;    Second   prize   $50.00;    Third   prize   $25.00; 
Fourth   prize   $10.00;    Eight  prizes  of  $5.00   each. 

3d  Special  Award — $225.00  (divided  in  the  same  proportions  as  First  Special  Award) 
to  the  home  cooks  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  between  March  15th  and  May 
iSth.  Votes  received  on  or  previous  to  March  15th  not  counted  in  this  Special  Award. 
3d  Special  Award — $225.00  (divided  in  the  same  proportions  as  First  and  Second 
Special  Awards)  to  the  home  cooks  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  between  May 
iSth  and  July  15th.  Votes  received  on  or  previous  to  May  15th  not  counted  in  this 
Special    Award. 

These  Special  Awards  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Grand  Contest,  but  are  made  in 
addition  to  the  Grand  Prizes  to  sustain  interest  in  the  Contest,  and  to  enable  those  who  for  any 
reason  are  unable  to  remain  in  the  Contest  to  the  end,  to  obtain  Prizes  in  short  term  Contests.  The 
Winners  of  the  three  Special  Awards  will  be  announced  respectively  in  May,  July  and  September 
advertisements     of 

DUNHAM'S 
COCOANUT 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  sending  in  your  Ballots.  The  early  beginners  have  a  decided  advantage 
in  winning  the  first  Special  Awards  of  $225.00,  and  a  good  start  means  much  in  the  winning  of  the 
Grand  Prizes.  If  you  want  to  know  how  you  can  win  a  prize,  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  and  we  will  send  you  many  suggestions  of  easy  and  sure  methods  of  obtaining  votes. 

Watch  subsequent  Dunham's  Cocoanut  advertisements  for  new  developments  in  the  Contest.  Ad- 
dress 

P.O. Box  1765    DUNHAM'S  COCOANUT  CONTEST    NewVorkN.v. 
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Abbott  &ChurchC= 


EXCLUSIVE 

Manufacturers  of 

WIRE  MATTRESSES 


~1 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


^ 


WM.  DEVENY 


ESTELLE  DEVENY 


FLOSSIE  DEVENY 


THE      DE VEN YS 

Tne  Only  Scientific  Cniropoaists 

IN  THK  CITY 

Fhotie  Mam  ijoi 

Parlors  in  The  Drew,  Room  203 

162  Secend  St..  Near  Morrison.  Oppos  te  Tull  &  Gibbs  PORTUND.  OREGON 


MRS.  L.  E.    HAMILTON 


MR.S.  C.  A.  CROWELL 


THE    CALUMET 

RESTAURANT 

SOc     DINNERS      A      SPECIALTY 

FIRST    CLASS     FAMILY     RESTAURANT 

149  Seventh  Street  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


Oregon  &  Washington  Boating  Co. 

BARGING.  LIGHTERING 

AND   FREIGHTING 

Barges  for  Rent.    Boating  of  Lumber,  Ties  and  other  Wood 
Products.    Ship  Lightering. 

H.   F.   GERSPACn,  Manager. 
Office,  Foot  of  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


UNITED  STATES  AMB  FOREIGN. 
PATENTS 


WORLD-WIDE 


FREE  BOOKLET  for  INVENTORS 

StMr.-  *  Boy.!     Block.     J««ttl« 


(OHN  H.  Mitchell 


Albert  H.  Tanner 


MITCHELL  &  TANNER 

Attorneys-at-Law 
Commercial  Block,       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


OSTEOPATHY 

DRS.  anna  M.  and   F.  J.  BARR 

Graduates  of  American  School  of  Owteopathj-  and  A.  T. 

Still  Intirmary.  of  KirkHville,  Mo.      'Phone  Main  2226. 

Office  Hours  :    9  to  12  A.  M..  150  to  4:S()  P.  M. 

800  Dekum  BIdg.     :     :    :    :    :    Portland,  Ore. 


Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic 
Western  Authors  and  Artists  contribute 

to 

SUNSET 

The  only  magazine  that  faith fuUy  tells,  by  pictures  and  text, 
of  the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west- 
ern borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  en- 
gravings. The  representative  busi- 
ness houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If 
you  want  to  learn  of  California  and 
the  West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


$1.00  a  Year 


10c  a  Copy 


published  monthly  by 

Passenger  Department* 
Southern  Pacific 


4  Monteomery  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
1P3  Clark  Street  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO 
349  Broadway  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
49  Leadenhall  Street     -     LONDON.  ENG. 
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Two 
hroughTrain^ 

to  Chicago 

daily    from   Portland   and    points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 

Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 

Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 

&  North-Western  Railwray,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman   sleefiing   cars,   dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  car  (barber  and  bathi.     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  Ritchie,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A.  G.  BARKER.  General  Agent,  153  Third  St.. 
Portland,  Ore.  -* 

J^'9°  C.  &  N.-W.  RY. 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES 


I  F  you  intend  to  buy  Fruit  Trees  or  Bushes,  Berry  Plants, 
*  5hade  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  or  Flower- 
ing Roots  or  Bulbs,  be  sure  you  send  for  our  fully  illustrated 
catalog,  which  is  very  descriptive,  contains  the  right  prices 
on  all  stocks,  tells  all  about  the  best  sorts  for  this  coast,  and 
Is,  in  fact,  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  Issued  on  this  coast. 
Copy  free. 

PORTLAND  SEED  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS 


DAINTY 


{Tissue     SachttS,    loc  each, 
3  for  i.'c.  I 

Chamois  Eye-Giass  Cleaners,  C  p.u 
15c,  2  for  25c.  '    '"I" 


CLARA  V.  GARNETT.  535  Columbia  Slough  Road,  Portland,  Ore. 


WANTED 

ense-s.     KUHLMAN  CO 


10  men  in  each  State  to  travel, 
tack  higns  &  distribute  samples 
and  circulars  of  our  goods.  Salarj- 
$75  per  rnon  h,  $3  per  dav  for  ex- 
Uept.  D,  AMas  Block.  Chicago. 


DRINK  PURE  WATER 

^Turltan"  Ulater  Still 

Price  $5.00 


Dayton  Hardware  Co. 

J92  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


WANTED 


In  every  city  and  town  a  woman 
who  is  permanently  located  to 
take  up  as  a  side  issue  some 
work  in  connection  with  The 
Pacific  Monthly.     Write  for  full  particulars. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 
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A   Trade  Marie 
that  Represents 

Fitness  for  tlie  Purpose 

in 

Engraving 

and 

Printing 


^  Fitness  for  the  purpose  means  muck  m  advertismg  litera- 
ture. A  good  salesman  would  not  think  of  adopting  a  set 
manner  of  approach  to  be  used  without  variation  on  all 
occasions.  Every  form  of  advertising  is  an  ambassador 
of  trade,  and  makes  impressions  as  surely  as  does  the 
salesman  of  nesh  and  blood. 

C.  Does  your  advertising  literature  fitly  represent  your 
product  to  the  class  of  people  you  desire  to  reach .'  It 
goes  where  you  cannot  go  —  does  it  tell  the  story  you 
would  tell  were  you  able  to  go  in  its  stead?  Is  your 
booklet  or  catalogue  neat  in  appearance  and  dignmed  in  word 
and  text?      Has   it  the  quality  that  commands  attention? 

^  To  produce  advertising  literature  of  this  character  requires 
experience  in  writing,  planning,  and  a  perfect  organization 
and  modern  equipment  to  execute  in  detail. 


It   You    are    Interested   in    Advertising    Literature 
oi   this   Class,    Address 

BiNivER  -Wells  Company 

Writers         Designers  Engravers  Printers 

Graphic  Art?  Building,  309-310-311  Michigan  Btjulevard 

CHICAGO 


Vi  rile    (or   a    (.opy   of   Commercial    Originality,    if  Yo 
Have    Not  Already    Received    One 
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HAIR  SWITCH 


ON  EASY  CONDITIONS 

Out  this  ad.  out  and  mail  to  U8.  Send  a 
small  sample  of  your  hair.  SEXD\'0  MON- 
EY :  we  will  make  and  send  you  bv  mail, 
postpaid,  a  KINK  HI'IIAN  HAIR  SHITCH.  an 
exael  malrh,  made  22  inches  lon^,  from  se- 
lected human  hair.2j4' ounces,  short  stem. 
We  will  inclose  in  package  with  switch 
sufficient  postage  to  return  it  to  uslfnot 
perfeetly  satisfartory,  but  if  found  exactly 
as  represented,  and  most  extraordinary 
vaiueand  vou  wish  to  keep  it.  eilher  send 
us  $1.50  bT  niall  within  10  dars  or  TiKE  OR- 
IIKKS  FOR  3  SWlTt'HES  AT  $l.aO  EACH 
among  your  friends  and  send  to  us.  we  to 
send  the  .3  sw  itches  to  them  direct  by  mail 
to  be  paid  for  10  days  after  received  if 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  j-on  ean  then 
have  the  switch  we  send  you  free  for  your 
trouble.  This  Pom- 

padour ean 
not    be   told 
from    your 
natural  hair. 
Send    sam- 
ple. State  di- 
mensions 
from  ear  I  o 
ear  o\er  top 
of  head,  and 
if    with  or 
without 
frizzes  1 n 
front. 
PRICE  $3. 00  for  ordinary  ahadet- 
A  French  Pom- 
p  ado  nr    Roll 
niakes  an  entire 
change  in  your 
appearance. 
Worn  like  cut 
or  arranged   to 
suit  your   own 
ideas.  Sent  on 
reoeipt  of  50c. 
Order  aS  witch. 
Pompadour,  or 
Roll  at  once,  or 
send  for  free  catalogue.    Address 

LADIES'  HAIR  E.HPORII  M, 
Dept26.  CHICAGO. 


Lightweight" 
Fcmpadeur 
forallseasoaa 


J. 

R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER. 

90  First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak  | 

Oregon 

Phone  Main  %5               PORTLAND.  OREGON    1 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS                        1 

BUSHONG 
^  CO. 

Front  an  J  Stark   Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

PRINTED  THE 

COVER  ON  THIS 

MAGAZINE 

lio^v  do  you  like  it? 


$1,500  A  Year 


Without 
Speculating 


One  of  Our 
15-MoNTHS  Old  Trees 


A  Sound 
Legitimate 

Business 
Offer  open 
to  the  Keen- 
est Scrutiny 


piVE  acres  of  the  Ystilja  Rub- 
•'■  ber  Plantation  will  produce 
a  net  income  of  $1,500  or  more 
per  year.  Shares  can  be  pur- 
chased for  cash  in  advance  or  on 
small  monthly  payments.  The 
dividends  earned  while  you  are 
paying  for  your  shares  will  equal 
their  cost,  and  liberal  provisions 
are  made  for  those  who  cannot 
keep  up  the  small  monthly  pa}^- 
ments. 

Rubber  trees  grow  very  rapid- 
ly and  profits  from  them  quickl}- 
accumulate  into  fortunes. 

Write  for  our  latest  book  about 
the  plantation,  reports  of  inspec- 
tors, etc.,  full  data  regarding  the 
growing  of  rubber  and  the  cost 
and  profit  of  shares. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  CO. 

928   Parrott  Building 
San    Francisco,  California 
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BEING      A      HISTORY      OF 

Two  Policies 

of  $50,000  Each 


Senator  Mark  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  in  1890,  in- 
sured in  one  of  the  large  New  York  com- 
panies for  $50,000  on  the  15-year  Deferred 
Dividend,  Ordinary  Life  plan.  His  death 
occurred  after  paying  premiums  for  fourteen 
years,  and  because  he  failed  to  live  one 
more  year,  his  estate  lost  and  was  de= 
prived  of  his  entire  dividend  earnings, 
which  amounted  to  about  $9,000.00. 

Insured  for  fourteen  years — 

Amount  of  policy |i50, 000.00 

Forfeited  ilividend  earnings  about..     9,000.00 
Total  paid  by  the  Company $50,000.00 


Springfield,  Ohio,  February  22,  1904. 
Mass.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  late  Gov.  Asa  S.  Bushnell  was  in- 
sured in  your  Company  to  the  amount  of  1150,000.00, 
all  taken  out  after  he  was  63  years  ol  age.  The 
losses  were  very  promptly  paid,  and  the  character 
ot  the  insurance  was  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
gross  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  him  was 
$26,622.00,  which, however, was reduce<l  by  theCom- 
pany  in  the  way  of  dividends, in  the  sum  ol  14,712.40, 
or  more  than  17%  of  the  premiums  were  saved  to 
him  by  the  financial  management  of  the  Company. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of  highest 
praise  of  your  Company  and  its  management. 
Yours  truly,  J.  F.    McGKEW, 

JOHN  L.  BUSHNELL. 

Insured  for  six  years — 

Amount  of  policy $50,000.00 

Dividend  earnings 4,712.40 

Total  paid $54,712.40 


The  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL'S  contracts  grant  the  policy-holder  every  benefit 
possible  to  insure  equity,  safety  and  lowest  cost. 

It  is  plain,  common  sense  to  get  your  earnings  or  dividends  each  year  in  any  investment. 
Then  why  wait  15  or  20  years  to  get  your  dividends  in  any  insurance  policy,  and  agree  to  forfeit 
them  in  case  of  death  or  surrender  within  that  time?  It  is  all  in  favor  of  the  company— enticing 
estimates,  disappointing  results.     It  is  a  game  of  chance,  with  about  90%  in  favor  of  the  company. 


If  any  Company  or  agent  asks  you  to  wait  10, 15  or  20  years  for  your  dividends, 
don't  do  it.    Get  your  dividends  annually. 

Before   you   insure    with   any  one,   talk  to  an  agent   of  the    Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life.     He  may  tell  you  something  you  ought  to  know,  or  write  to 


H.  G. 

ColtOHf 
Portland,  Ore. 

Without  commit- 
ing  myself  to  any  action 
whatever,   you  may  send 
me  free  information  regard- 
ing your  insurance  proposition. 


H.  G.  COLTON 

MANAGER 


Name 

Address 

Occupati  )n Age. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Portland,  Ore. 
Ivtimber  Exchange.  .Seattle 
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HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


FAMOUS  PICTURES  — A  collecli'.n  of 
350  reproductions  of  Famous  (P^  AA 
bemi-Nude  Art.   Bound  in  cloth,. ..v^'^^ 

POEMS  Y'>U    OUGHT    TO    KNOW— A 

Inrge  collection  of  the  best  Poenis   CI     CA 
of  all  ages.     Illustrated    «pi.UV 

BRIDGK  OF  THE  GODS— A  romance 
of  Indian  Oregon,  by  F.  H.  Balch.  CI  CA 
Illustrated  edition .pl.OU 

OUT  TO  OLD  AUNT  M.VKY—Bv  James 
VV'hitconi  Kiley.  Beautifully  C^  AA 
illustrated 4)^.UU 

Send    for   Free   Catalogue 
of  Plays,  Recitations,  Etc. 


JONES'  BOOK  STORE 

291  Alder  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

i»XMX>ooocMx^oooooooooooooooc<M>: 


Cbe  Scanainavian  American  BanK 


SEATTLE,   WASH. 

Capital  Paid  Up.  S300,000.00 
Surplus,  5150,000.00 

A.  Chilberg,  President  A.  H.  Soelberg,  Vice  Pres't 

J.  F.  Lane,  Ciishier       Geo.  R.  Fisher,  Asst.  Cashier         v 
Wm.  Thaanum,  Asst.  Cashier  f 


L 


fi 


THE  OLYMPIA 

E.N.  FUNIS,     roprietor 

Headquarters  for  Commercial  Men      r^i,,._.^:„     wr^^u 
Fine  Sample  Rooms  Ulympia  ,  WaSh, 


ii 


THE    GLORIOUS 

STARS  AND  STRIPES" 

We  make  them  to  order.  Any  size.    Any  quantity. 
A  large  assortment  of  FLAGS  constantly  in  stock. 

WB  ARK  manufactuhers  and  importers  of 

Bags,  Twines.  Tents,  Awnings   and   IWining   Hose 

BAG  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY 

Write  us  for  prices.    Mention  the  Pacific  Monthly 

W.  C.  NOON   BAG  CO. 

Incorporated  1893 
32-34  First  St.    210-216  Couch  St.    Portland,  Ore. 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 

OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


Ttie  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  Lest 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES  CITY" 
"REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY  GATZERT" 
of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS   THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  dock, 
7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  McDonald.  Agent.  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN.  Agent.  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL.  Manager,  Portland.  Oregon. 
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PACIFIC  EXPORT 
LUMBER  CO. 


Oregon  Pine  (Douglas  Fir) 

For    Export  from    Oregon,   Puget 
Sound  and  British  Columbia 


LUMBER  ^M  TIMBER 

Cut  to  any  dimensions  required  for 

General  Yard  Use,  Dock,  Bridge  and 

Railway  Construction 


Piling  (Round  or  Square) ,  Spars  and 
Deck  Plank,  Railway  Sleepers,  Etc. 

Schedules  supplied  suitable  for  export  to  any 

part  of  the  world.     Orders  carefully  executed. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


I 

t     216   Chamber  of  Commerce 

♦  PORTLAND,   OR.E. 

Cable  Address:  "Bruclark  Portland."     Codes:  Southard,  A.  B.  C.  4th  Edition,  Lieber's  and  A.  I. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


FOR     THE 

WESTERN 

MANTLE 

CO/S 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Mantles 


We  have  a  Gasoline  Lamp  that  will 

give  you  absolute  satisfaction.    If 

not,   you   can   return   it    and    get 

your  money. 


THE  WESTERN  MANTLE  CO. 

243  Ash  St.,   Portland,  Ore. 

Phone  Main  2495 


Pacific  Coast 
Timber  Lands 

Timber  Lands  in  California.  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  Bought  and 
Sold.     Correspondence  Solicited.  ^ 

-W.  I.  EWART 

Ne-tv  YorK  Bld^.,  Seattle,  "W^ash. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3  8o"AKiR^V'      Portland,  Oregon 


/JohnnacMntosl 
the  Toffee  King 


Copyright.  1004.  John  Mackintosh .  New  York. 

Mackintosh's 
Toffee 

the  Pure  and  Delicious 

OLD  ENGLISH 
CANDY 

The  enormous  sales  of  my 
Toffee  in  this  country  and  in 
England  (the  home  of  Mackin- 
tosh's Toffee)  have  made  it  the 
great  international  candy.  It  is 
absolutely  pure  and  wholesome, 
and  the  best  candy  ever  made 
for  children.  1  want  to  caution 
you  against  inferior  imitation  of 
my  Toffee. 

*Be  sure  thai  you  get  the  original 
"Mackintosh 's  Toffee. ' '  Ask  your 
dealer,  and  if  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  me  Ten  Cents  in  stamps 
for  a  sample  package;  or  $1.60 
for  a  4-lb.  Family  Tin.  Try  your 
dealer  first. 

JOHN    MACKINTOSH 

Dept.  lO 
78  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  MAN  without  an  opinion  never  gets  rich.  Decision  in 
all  matters  is  half  the  battle.  Advice  from  many  friends 
is  like  taking  everybody's  medicine — sure  to  kill,  and 
causes  the  loss  of  many  golden  opportunities.  Invest 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Company,  a 
sure  dividend  payer  within  the  next  two  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advanced  value  of  its  stock.  A  gilt  edge  investment  is  now  offered 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore. 
These  mines  are  located  in  the  Index  and  Silver  Creek  Mining 
District,  Snohomish  County,  Washington,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
the  best  mines  in  the  Northwest.  Surrounded  on  the  Northeast  side 
by  the  famous  Rockefeller  mine,  also  the  Cord  and  76  mines  and 
Rainey  mines.  On  the  Northwest  side  by  the  Bonanza  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Bonanza  Queen,  Silver  Lake,  Silver  Queen,  Elite,  and 
4.5  mines.  On  the  Southwest  side  by  National,  Golden  Eagle,  Ethel, 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan.  On  the  Southeast  side  by  the  German  Syn- 
dicate, Sunset,  Wilbur,  and  Apex.  The  property  lies  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Monte  Cristo  Railroad,  fifteen  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Index  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Everett  smelter.  Index  District  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  Spo- 
kane in  competition  with  the  entire  Northwest,  including  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  analysis  of  the  Smuggler  average  consisting  of  30  feet 
cross-cutting  the  ore  body  is  as  follows: 


ASSAY    NO.    1. 


ASSAY    NO.    2. 


Gold.   1.01;   value,  $20.87. 
Silver,  3.59;  value,  $2.15. 
Copper,  4  1-10  per  cent. 
Total   value,  $33.66. 


Gold,  .86;   value,  $17.77. 
Silver,   1.04;   value,  $0.62. 
Lead,  trace. 
Copper,  8-10  per  cent. 
Lime,    IOI/2    per   cent. 
Silica,  28  25-100  per  cent. 
Iron,  .42  per  cent. 
Nickel,    none. 
Platinum,  .01  per  cent. 
Total   value,   $20.92. 

The  mines  consist  of  seven  full  claims  of  twenty  acres  each,  or 
140  acres.  There  are  seven  distinct  veins  averaging  from  four  to 
thirty  feet.  Many  assays  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  $11.67.  The  last  assay  made,  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  shows:  gold  $3.01,  silver  $6.12,  copper  $32.10  and  in  all  $41.23. 
The  ore  is  becoming  richer  as  depth  is  attained.  An  excellent  wagon 
road  has  recently  been  built  by  the  miners  of  the  district,  with  the 
County's  assistance,  which  is  completed  to  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  these  mines. 

Now  is  the  time  to  invest.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  proposition 
before  the  public  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  presents  the  induce- 
ment to  purchasers  that  will  compare  with  the  Smuggler  group  of 
mines.  We  are  selling  a  few  shares  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
mines,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  modern  devices  to  make 
the  mine  a  dividend  payer  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


McKINLEY  MITCHELL,  Pres. 
W.  J.  DOXEY,  Vice.  Pres. 
W.  J.  M'LEOD,  Director 
G.  FREIWALD,  Director 


W.  J.  WALTERS,  Gen'l  Supt. 
HARVEY  BAILEY,  Sec. 
D.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Treas. 


Address  all  Mail 
Matter  to 


Smuggler  Gold  (&  Copper  Co. 


202^4  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 

Will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished   those  who 
desire    to    verify   the 
circulation    of  the 
Pacific  Monthly.      No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
lation is  possib  e. 

McCLURE'S 
ABDOMINAL 
SANITARY 
BANDAGE 

^^,,<*p,                 HAS  PROVEH  AN 

^^,0*^^^^„iy'''^'^^S,.             unqualified 

'^^'''^^'/r  \ff^           A  \           success  f  o  r 

\_j:?^ ,i^                   \    \        Obesity  or 

t^J^                           \    \       Weakness  of 

Y^          ^--—--^          \   I      the  Abdomen 

^^i             X/     INVtSIIGAIt 

/        /                            f             Write  for 

1        1                              1           our    circular 

/            or  call  at — 

THE  McCLURE  CO. 

417  Marquam  Building,         PORTLAND.  OREGON 

2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  PLYER 

...AND... 

THE  PAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED  VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

EIvEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT   NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT     NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 


Ask  Great   Northern    Patrons  ;    They   Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,  call   on   or  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1 22  Third  St.,  Portland.  Ore. 
S.  G.  YERKES,  G.  W.  P.  A., 

61 2  First  Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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riill  Military  Academy 

Corner     Xwenty-fourtK    and     Marshall     Streets,     Portland,     Oregon 

Dr.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


Finest 

Military 

Acaaeiny 

in  the  West. 
Boys  of  any  age 
admitted  at  any 
time.  Winter 
term  begins  Feb- 
ruary I,  1905. 
Preparation  for 
college  or  busi- 
ness career. 


OFF   FOR   A  RIDE 


Clip  this  out  and 
mail  to  J.  W. 
Hill,  Principal, 
Portland,  Ore. 


THE   FOOTBALL  SQUAD 
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FAIRBANKS' ' 


STANDARD 


SCALES 


FAIRBANKS 
MORSE  &  CO. 

COR.  FIRST  AND  STARK  STS. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Gdrden^^norol  Guide 
MAiied  FREE  onSeguest 

J-    James Vicks SotsiizMmSr^RocttEsraiXf. 


rir.AP^BY  MAIL 


/~)ITU  <'it;;ii-  proposition  is  tlie 
^-^  latest,  most  up-to-date,  and, 
we  bolievp,  the  best  Cigar  i)rop- 
osition  on  tlie  market. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  an 
unknown  and  untested  Cigar.  We 
do  not  a.sk  you  to  take  simply  our 
work  for  anything  in  reference  to 
our  Cigar  proposition.  You  have 
our  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
Cigars  we  otter  are  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, y<iu  have  the  guarantee  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  reli- 
able manufacturers  in  the  world, 
GARCIA  Bros.,  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

We  liave  been  in  the  Cigar 
business  for  a  great  many  jears, 
and  in  recommending  our  special 
pi'oposition  to  smokers,  we  do  so 
witli  the  absolute  conviction  that 
we  are  making  the  be.st  and  high- 
est class  proposition.    Here  it  is: 

Upon  the  receipt  of  t!'2.15  we 
will  send  an.v  reader  of  The  Paci- 
fic Monthly  50  GARCIA  CIGARS. 
postage  prepaid.  Smoke  five  of 
them.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatistied,  return  to  us  the  re- 
maining 45  Cigars  and  we  will 
refund  every  cent  of  your  ni(mey. 

In  ordering  use  your  business 
letterhead  or  enclose  your  bus- 
iness card.  State  whether  you  de- 
sire light,  medium  or  mild  cigars. 

Remember,  these  are  not 
cheap  Cigars.  You  have  two  guar- 
antees that  they  are  made  of  the 
very  finest  selection  of  tobacco 
grown  in  the  district  of  Veula 
-ibaja,  Cuba.  But  because  they 
are  not  made  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner  by  high-priced  men, 
we  call  them  "seconds."  But  the 
stuff  that  is  in  them  is  the  same 
we  guarantee  it)  as  is  put  in  Ci- 
gai-s  sold  for  two  for  a  quarter. 
We  make  a  frank, honest, straight- 
forward statement  about  these 
Cigars.  There  is  no  other  smoke 
on  (he  market  so  good  for  the 
price,  and  we  are  willing  to  stake 
our  reputation  upon  it.^[fc.,__^ 
_    Send  >"■'■"  '  ^m~    '  ~~ 


SIG.   SICHE,!.    (Si    CO. 

92  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


ELECTRIC  COOKING 

Utensils,  Heaters,  Flat  Irons 

Electric  Supplies  of 

all  kinds,  wholesale 

and  retail 

Northwest  Electric  Engineering  Co..  309  Stark  St..  Portland.  Org. 
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TO 

ST.  PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

SPOKANE 

BUTTE 

HELENA 

OMAHA 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST.  LOUIS 


The  Pioneer  Dining 

Car  Route  and 

Yellowstone 

Park  Line 


Tickets  sold  to  all  points 
in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Europe. 


Telephone  Main  244 


For  detailed  information, 
tickets,  sleeping  car  reserva- 
tions, call  on  or  write 

A.  D.  Charlton 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL 

PASSENGER 

AGENT 


^iUk^ 


255  Morrison  St.,  cor.  Third,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


CALIFORNIA 


Go 
t>o... 


VIA  THE 


Beautiful  Shasta  Route 

ELEGANT  VESTIBULE  TRAINS  leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Eternal  Sunshine. 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Return,  $55.00,  limited  to 
90    days   from  date  of  sale 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 


For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing  this  delightful  trip  address 

W.    E.    COMAN,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  In  Oregon  Portland,   OrCgOn 
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MOST  DELIGHTPUL 


WAY   TO   CROSS 
THE  CONTINENT 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,  Leadville, 

Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver 


UNSURPASSED 

Are  the  Scenic  Attractions 

and  Service  of  the  / 

Denver  &  Rio 

0|«^K|i*lA      QvCtAIYI      M- J- ROCHE,  W.C.  McBRIDE, 

^^  iCfcllVJW       \#y9LWlll  Trav.  Pass.  Agl  General  Agcnl 

124  THIRD  STREET,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


MISSOURI  PACIFIC 
^  RAILWAY  ^ 


WORLD'S  FAIR  ROUTE 


From  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo 

To  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Chicago,  and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte 

FOR    DETAILED    INFORMATION    CALL   ON    OR    ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Gen'l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

>OOOOCmC83CK85 
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Leading  Double   Keyboard 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


TYPEWRITERS 


OF  ALL  MAKES 

SOLD,  RENTED  AND 
REPAIRED 

Platens,  Supplies  and  Parts  for  All  Machines 


Rubber  Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Etc. 

Sign  Markers,  Numbering  Machines,  Trade  Checks,  Check   F*rotectors,  Etc. 

Steel  Fire-Proof  Safes,  Letter  Presses,  Etc. 


Webster's  Pencil  Sharpener 

For  School  and  Office 


Never  wears  out,  $3.00 


THE  f  AY-SHOLES 


Leading  Single  Keyboard 


Typewriter  and  Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Etc. 
Mimeographs,  Hektographs  and  All  Supplies. 
Shipping  Books  and  Office  Specialties. 
Ask  for  Catalogues. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 


231    STARK  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


PAINLESS 
Photography 


Chas. 
Butterworth 


345  >^    Washington   Street* 

Phone  Black  1958        Portland,  Ore. 


BIG  SONG  BOOK 

"Polly,  I  Love  But  You,"  words  and  music; 
"Piking  the  Pike,"  "Just  Because  I'm  Prom 
Missouri,"  "Hiawatha."  "Navajo,"  "Bedelia," 
"Josie,"  "Only  a  Factory  Girl,"  "Flirting  at  the 
Seashore,"  "The  Little  Brown  Man  of  Japan," 
"Come  Down,  Miss  Malinda,"  "Ma  Ragtime  Eb- 
ony Belle,"  and  44  other  popular  songs,  all  in  one 
book,  and  sent  postpaid  for  only  10  CENTS.  We 
will  also  send  a  coupon  good  for  10  cents  to 
everyone  mentioning  in  what  paper  they  saw 
this  ad.  This  is  a  special  offer  to  introduce  our 
goods,  so  send  at  once.  K.  L.  LEADER  CO., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


FAT     FOLKS 

I  have  reduced  my  weight  55  poumds,  bust  9  inches, 
waist  8  inches  and  hips  9  inches  in  a  short  time  by  a 
guaranteed  harmless  remedy,  without  exercise  or  starv- 
ing.    I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it.     Enclose  stamp. 

Address  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  WOODWARD,  Oregon 
City,  Oregon. 


STAMMER? 

We  are  c«r<»ti;  lot  us  cure  you.  No  Time-boating. 
The  Science  of  Speech  for  Stammerers.  |[  Free  Tuition 
Offer  Book  free.  Natural  Speech  Academy,  1028  H. 
28th  Street,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
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liTe  Illinois  Central 


Connects  at  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  New  Orleans 
with  all  transcontinental  lines.  Call  on  or  write 
the  undersigned  before  purchasing  your  ticket  to 
St.  Louis.  We  will  ticket  you  via  any  route  you 
may  desire,  give  you  the  very  best  service  ob- 
tainable and  quote  you  the  special  rates  now  in 
effect  to  Eastern  points. 


B.  H.  TR.UMBULL,  Cotntnercial  A.^t..  142  TKird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
J.  C.  LINDS£Y,  Tra-v.  F.  dt.  P.  A...  142  TKird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PAUL   B.  THOMPSON,  F.  <&.  P.  A...  Colman  BlocK,  Seattle.  "WasH. 


Next  Stop:   Salt   Lake  City 

THE  KENYON 


SALT    LAKE    CITY'S    LEADING    HOTEL 

DON   H.   PORTER 

LARGE.  SUPERB  AND  INCOMPARABLE 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Rooms 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Phones 


EUROPEAN 

$1  and  Upwards 


and        AMERJCAN 

$2.50  to  $4.00 


TWO  BLOCKS  FROM  TEMPLE  SQUARE 
AND  MORMON  INTERESTS.  Excellent 
Cuisine.   Local  £ind  Long  Distance  Phone  in  every  room 


♦♦♦♦^ 
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A    SOLUTION    OF    THE    EMBARRASSING 

HOLIDAY  PROBLEM 

IS  OFFERED  that  will  meet  in  most  attractive  and  appropriate  form  every  gift  requirement,  however 
extensive  your  list  may  be,  on  plan  and  terms  that  would  appear  to  be  ridiculously  absurd  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  this  means  of  endeavoring  to  induce  interest  and  secure  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  our  monthly  Magazine  of  Art, 

The  International  Studio 

Pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  arli-tic  periodical  published,  a  year  of  which 

you  may  have     riVlili 

And  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  yourself,  may  be  used  to  add  another  and  mos-t  charming  item 

to  your  gift   possibilities  and  one  that  will  be  sure  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  — the  ever 

changing  variety  and    beauty  of  its  liberal  supply  of    charming  illustrations    forming    a 

constant  source  of  delight  throughout  the  year,  there  being  over    150   illustrations  in 

each   number,   beautiful  color    work,    gravures,    etchings,  etc.,   in  highest  form  of 

reproductive  art,  and  articles  by  the  foremost  writers  on  art,  all  of  permanent 

value. 

Send  for  our  holiday  list  and  special  holiday  proposition— it  will  both  sur- 
prise and  please  you.    Use  the  coupon. 


V,.% 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD 
67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Department  S.  D. 


CALIFORNIA  REVIEW 


FOR 
DECEMBER 

(CHRISTMAS) 

A  Splendid  Holi- 
day Souvenir. 

An  altogether  re- 
markable issue. 

The  best  Cali- 
fornia Fiction  ever 
collected  in  a  single 
magazine. 

Rich  alike  in  text 
and  illustration. 

Christmas  cover 
by  Newberry. 

Frontispiece 
"Old  Mission  Do- 
lores and  The 
New." 


$1.00  a  Year 

1  Oc  a  Copy 


HENRY  F.  PERNAU,  Publisher 

543  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MASTIC 
ROOFING 


It  is  the  modern,  fire-proof, 
guaranteed  roofing,  manu- 
factured by  the  ELATER- 
ITE  ROOFING  CO.  It  is  a 
Pacific  Coast  product  that  is 
winning  out  wherever  and 
whenever  brought  into  com- 
petition with  any  roofing 
material  on  the  market. 
Write  for  particulars. 


:^e  eiatcrite  Roofing  Co. 

In  association  with  The  National  Mastic 
Roofing  Co.,  of  Edwardsville,  111. 

HAMILTON  BLDG.,    PORTLAND,  ORE. 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Spokane  and  Seattle. 
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PROGRESS 


Many  people   in  the  Nortnwest 
know  tnat  Seattle  has  a  skyscraper. 

Many  Jo  not  know  tnat  she  nas 
an  engraving  nouse  or  tne  first  class. 

Tie  Benson-Morns  Co. 

ox  Seattle,  design,  illustrate  ana  en- 
grave mgn-class  advertisments,  make 
catalogue  ana  business  cuts  or  a  uni- 
form excellence.  Do  not  send  your 
money  east  to  get  results  •wnen  tne 
same    money    at   nome   will    assure 

The  Best  Possible  \Vork. 
ADSolutely  Honest  Dealing 
Prompt  Delivery. 

Get  on  our   mailing  list  for   tne 
good  tnmgs  we  puDUsn  occasionally. 


ans®n-M#rrls  @#. 


:^TTLI 


a  <^B 
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You  Can 

Get  Rich  Quicker 


TN     Oregon,     Washington     or 

Idaho    than   anywhere   else 

in    the    Union.     Our   new    and 

handsomely   illustrated  88-page 

book,  "Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Their  Resources,** 

tells  all  about  the  three  states. 
Contains  a  large  and  valuable 
map.  Four  cents  in  stamps  (to 
partiall}'  pay  postage)  will  bring 
it.      Write  today. 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  Agents,  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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FIRE!       FIRE!! 

When  that  calamity  comes  you  will  think  of 
insurance.  Will  your  "thinking  about  it" 
come  too  late?  Don't  delay.   Insur«  with  the 

HOME   INSURANCE  CO. 

of  New  York.    The  Great  American  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Cash  Capital, $3,000,000.  Assets  over$1 8.000,000 

All  available  for  American  Policy  Holders. 


J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  Agent 

lintitn  Thi  Pacific  linthi)      260  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Press  and   Deliver  one  suit  of 
your    clothing    each   week,    sew 
on   buttons  and   sew  up  rips  for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 


UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Both  Phones 


If  you  intend  to  buy  Fruit  Trees  or  Bushes,  Berry  Plants, 
Shade  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  or  Flowering 
Roots  or  Bulbs,  be  sure  you  send  for  our  fully  illustrated  cat= 
alogue,  which  is  very  descriptive,  contains  the  right  prices 
on  all  stocks,  tells  all  about  the  best  sorts  for  this  coast,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  issued  on  this  coast. 
Copy  free.  Our  ioo=page  1905  Annual  and  Seed  Planters' 
Guide  now  ready — free  on  request. 

PORTLAND  SEED  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 

GROWERS  AND   IMPORTERS 


JSoo.oo  to  $1,800.00  a  year  in  the  Railway  Mail,  Postal, 
and  other  lines  of  government  service.  We  prepare  by 
mail  for  examination.  Nearly  20,000  appointments  last 
year  For  particulars,  address,  Civil  Service  School, 
Q14  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OX  BLOOD  TABLETS 

Build  up  and  cure  thin  blooded,  dyspeptic 
and  rheumatic  men  and  women.  OX 
BLOOIi  TABLETS  give  rosy  cheeks, 
I  strong  nerves  and  robust  health  to  sickly 
women,  weekly  girls  and  puny  children.  OX 
BLOOO  TABLETS  are  the  best  flesh-pro- 
ducer, blood  purifier  and  tonic.  The  best 
thing  for  a  broken-down  system.  Many  persons  have 
gained  from  7  to  10  pounds  per  month.  OX  BLOOI* 
TABLETS  will  make  you  sleep  soundly  and  drive  all 
nervonsness  out  of  your  system.  If  you  want  to  be  well 
and  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  good  health,  send  fiftv  cents 
for  a  box  of  OX  BLOOD  TABLETS.  Ten  days' 
treatment  for  ten  cents.  Address  Department  G. 
W.  H.  HENDERSON  DRUG  CO..  Omaha.  Neb. 

EVEIRY     NA/OMAN 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderful 
MARVEL  Whirling  Spray 

The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.     Injection  and  suction.    Best 
—safest— most  convenient.     It  cleanses  instantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  If  he  can  not  supply  the  MARVEL- 
accept  no  other  but  send  stamp  for  illustrated  book— sealed. 
It  gives  full  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARVEL  CO.,  41  Park  Row,  Room  143,  N.  Y. 


►»♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


HENRY 

WEINHARD 


\ 

X 


M  .4NUFACTURER 
OF 


Fine  Beers  and 
Choice  Malt 

♦  YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED 


Office,  1 3th  and  Burnside 

Telephone  72  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Profitable 
Investments 


On  the  Pacific  Coast,  A 
Satisfactory  Profit  assured 
and  the  Security  of  your 
Money  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. No  sum  too  small — 
none  too  large.  Capital 
;^  10,000,000.00.  Write  us 
for  particulars. 

EQUITABLE  SAVINGS  & 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

CONCORD  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


OOOOOOOOO' 


Basty  messenger  Co^ 

PROMPT,    RELIABLE,    DISCREET 


6 


V  HASTY V 


Messengers.  Express  Wagons  at  reasonable 
rates.     Baggage  checked. 

"JoH»«»y  on  tHe  «pot" 

Telephone  Main  53 

Office  93  Sixth  St.,  near  Stark  Portland,  Ore. 

JEFf  W.  HAYES,  Supt. 


IT  makes  no  difference 
what  typewriter  you 
now  use  or  have  used, 
the  machine  you  will 
eventually    buy    is    the 


UNDERWOOD 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

241  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


Through  the  medium  of  the  express  companies,  we 
can  deliver  to  any  railway  station  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west our  Uowers  and  designs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  con- 
dition. The  quality  of  stock  we  use  and  the  care  we 
exercise  in  pacicing  insures  its  safe  delivery  after  a 
journey  of  two  or  three  days. 

Our  facilities  forsupplying  fine  flowers  and  designs 
are  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  a  score 
of  large  hot  houses,  covering  several  acres  of  land,  we 
are  constantly  cutting  large  quantities  of  the  choicest 
flowers.  Send  for  our  catalogue  for  further  informa- 
tion.   Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

CLARKE  BROTHERS 

28Q  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore.     ^ 


M.  C.  Griswold,  President.      W.  E.  Keeler,  Sec'y 
J.  L.  Haitman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

Nos.  214-215  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,    CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 
aao-222  Third  St.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
President 


J.  Thorbtjrn  Ross 
Vice-President  and  Manager 


LOANS 
REAL    ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vauts 


DO  YOU  SAVE  YOUR 
MAGAZINES? 


If  so,  have  them  bound  at  a 


small  cost 


The 


PRINTERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
PAPER  RULERS 

-MANUFACTURERS    OF 


*}' 


James  Printing 

Company 


PATENT  FLAT  OPENING 
BLANK  BOOKS 


*|  22  Front  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

^  Telephone  Main  2305 

J.  p.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  ^  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts., 
Portland,  Ore. 


T.  T.   BURKRART 

Secretary 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


John  K.  Kolllock 
Asst.  Secretary 


We  have  the 

Largest    and   Best 

Equipped  Real 

Estate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  claim  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS         | 
TITLE  INSURANCE   I 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and    certificates     issued 

thereon. 


THE  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


I 
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California's  finest   tribute  to 
the  dining  tables  of  the  world 


THE  GRAND  PRIZE 


GUamHTEiS 


The  highest  award  made  at  the  St.  Louis  ICxpositioii,  given  to  Bishop' 
California    Jellies,   Jams  and   Preserves.     These  splendid   California  pro- 
ducts always  stand  at  the  head  in  every  quality  test  made  by  those  who 
know.     If  you  want  to  serve  a  ilish  fit  for  a  king,  try  Bishop's  Grand  Prize 
Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves.  ~ 

BISHOP  ®,  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 


« '■''H\f  Ifl^limmW^W^^PH*' 


Portland 


How  about 
your 

Fixtures 

and 

Show 
Cases? 


A  N  attractive  store  sells  goods.  Every  progressive  merchant  appreciates  this  fact.  Is  the  interior  of 
-^~^  your  store  or  bank  all  that  it  should  be?  Are  your  cases  or  fixtures  oldfashioned  and  repellers 
of  trade?  If  they  are,  you  are  being  out-distanced  in  the  race,  and  the  best,  wisest  move  you  can  make 
is  to  consult  us  at  once. 

Write  for  our  fully  illustrated  catalogue  of  Show  Cases,  Jewelers'  and  Druggists'  Wall  Cases,  and 
Bank,  Bar  and  Store  Fixtures.  Estimates  cheerfully  furnished  and  work  promptly  executed.  We  are 
manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Show  Cases  and  Fixtures. 


Ihe  Lutke  Manufacturing  Co.  ' 


40-146  N.  Sixth  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 


902-908  rirst  Avenue,  South,  Seattle,  Wash. 


s 


^Si 


p 


# 


.iiJ'S'^^j^ 


P 


THERE  IS  A 


SATISFACTION 

about 

MONOPOLE 

CANNED 

GOODS 

^You  know  you  have 
the  be^  regardless  of 
price  that  the  market  af- 
fords, ^  Monopole 
Canned  Goods  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  the  be^,  and 
no  amount  of  money  or 
care  could  make  them 
etter.  *v  *v  *%.  *.v  -v 

We  ^ake  our  reputation 
upon  this  fadl.  A)  *v  jV 


^ 


ARH|lMS©KE1UtBR0S  MANUFACTllRERi 

WH01LU16  iiKOCERS  C^  COFFEE    ROASTERS 


INCREASING  200  per  cent 

the  Life  of  Shingles  is  simply  One  of  many  things  we  Guarantee  for 

Avenarius  Carbolineum 


It  is  the  only  efficient  and  pracftical  means  to  prevent  rot, 

dry   rot  and  decay  of  wood  above  or  below  ground  or 

water.     It  preserves  wood  for  at  lea^  3  times  its  natural 

|f'^  life,  and    we  guarantee  it  will  double  the  life  of  wood  if 

properly  applied. 

It  will  destroy  chicken  lice  and  all  vermin.  Paint  or  spray  the  interior  of 
your  chicken  house  with  Avenarius  Carbolineum  and  you  will  have  healthier 
chickens  and  more  eggs. 

Write  us   today  and   we   shall   be   glad   to   show   you    conclusively    that 
Aven  arius  Carbolineum  is  a  money-saver  from  many  standpoints. 


AVENARIUS  CAR- 
BOLINEUM is  un- 
questionably the  best 
wood  preserver  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  Only 
one  tried  and  tested  by 
sufficient  number  of 
year's  experience. 


KEEP  CUTTING 

Cut  this  out  today  and  send  to  us 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 

1G4  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Gentlemkn: — I  am  interested  in  Avenarius 
Carbolineum,  and  will  you  kindly  send  me  without 
cost,  catalogues  and  pamphlets  in  reference  to  it. 


Name 


miAm 


hrP 


Sifim 


C  MONTHIY  PIIRI  Khikta  rn 


MACKINTOSHES 

RUBBER  AND  OILED  CLOTHING 

BELTING      ^ 
PACKING 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
We  Have  Moved  to  Our  New  Building 

Nos.  61, 63, 65,67  Fourth  St.,  Cor.  Pine        PORTUND,  ORE. 


if 
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♦  tVIF=?S.    M.     E.    HAMIUTOrM  rvlRS.    C.    A-    CROSA/EI_l_       >- 

I         XTbc  Calumet         I 

^  A  Special  Luncheon  to  Business  Men  from   11:30  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M.,  35  Cents  ^ 

^  Dinner  from  4:30  to  8:00  P.  M.,  50  Cents  ♦ 

♦  FIRST    CLASS    IN     EVERY     REZSPECT  > 

t  149  Scvcntb  Street  ^  ^  portlan^,  ©reoon  J 

♦  -f 
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'lAMOWD 


L^-^s, 


PEAC 


Gee?  But 
its  Good 

THE  VERDICT 
OF  EVERYONE 
WHO  USES 

DIAMONDW 


»^Wadhams4CG.Inc. 

!?Wholes.Qle 
DistribLitors- 

Portland,     y: 
Ore. 
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'■''Every  home  in  Oregon  tnight  zvell  zvelcome  this  condensed^ 

readable  volume'' 

A  Short  History  of 

OREGON 

Compiled  by  SIDONA  V.  JOHNSON 

According  to  the  Oregon'ian^  '•'•she  has  covered  the  ground  thoronghlx" 

EARLY  DISCOVERIES 

THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPLORATIONS 
SETTLEMENT  GOVERNMENT 

INDIAN  WARS  PROGRESS 
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talents  and  promise  of  a  new  writer.  The 
charm  of  the  Oregon  story  has  been  main- 
tained in  a  happy  sympathy  with  tlie  accu- 
racy and  painstaking  research  which  mark 
her  work,  and  give  the  reader  a  comfortable 
feeling  of  confidence." 
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Joseph  Simon,  A.  L.  Mills,  C.  F.  Adams, 
J.  N.  Teal,  James  F.  Failing. 
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RESOURCES 

Loans $1,831,838.00 

Bonds  886,154.91 

Cash  and  due 
from  correspondents  "35.230.61 

Real  Estate 1,784.56 

$3,455,008.08 


LLABILITIES 

Capital $    250,000.00 

Surplus  and 
undivided  profits...      100,243.19 

Premiums 9,671.12 

Deposits 3.095,093.77 

$3,455,008.08 


Behnke -Walker 
Business  College 

Stearns  Blocl{,  Portland,  Or. 

We  assLst  our  graduates  in  finding  positions  as 
well  a.s  giving  them  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Special  inducements  to  enroll  now.  Send  for 
catalogce.     Phone  Main  590. 


H.  W.  Behnke,  Pres. 
I.  M,  Walker,   Sec'y. 


Portland  Academy 


The  sixteenth  year  will  open  September  19,  1904. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy. 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Acadetny  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  it  September,  1902,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191  Eleventh  street, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Colina  Campbell.  <» 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE,    WASHINGTON 

^Complete  courses  in  Law,  Oratory,  Dramatic 
Action,  Elocution,  Voice,  Eye,  Chest,  Memory, 
and  Physical  Culture.  Graduates  receive  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Expression  and  Master  of 
Expression.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

notice  to  Writers 

TUH  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  in  the  field  especially  for 
material  for  People-Places-Things,  Short  Love  Stories, 
and  articles  with  good,  clear  photographs.  If  you  know 
of  anything  interesting,  send  it  to  us. 

THE  PACIPIC  MONTHLY,  Portland.  Ore. 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Oregon 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boys 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  atid  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.     For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 
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BAKING  POWDER, 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

AbsoiurePuri^y,    firxesKflavor, 
Crea^esf  S\r9t\,%\K  flcasor\(\blef  rices. 

aOSSETftDEVERS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Ivatos  liciiscm^ihlt!  J^iirniiean  Plan  S^imple  Rooms 

NEWLY  OPENED 

HOTEL  SHANKS 

J.  B.  Shanks,  Prop. 

First-ClaRS  Check  Kestaurant   n  connection. 

To  try  us  is  to  stay  with  us. 

Union,  Ore^fon 
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Big  Xtrcce 

...  of  the  Northwest 

Are  viewed  by  thousands  every  year.  There  are 
many  thousands  more  who  have  never  seen  them' 
j  In  either  case  the  photographs  of  that  section 
made  by  Kinsey  will  be  of  more  than  passing 
moment.  Those  who  have  visited  tlie  ground  will 
be  surprised  at  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the 
prints,  while  those  who  have  the  trip  in  prospect 
will  marvel  at  the  wonders  to  be  seen.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  us  and  receive  a  collection  pre- 
paid on  approval. 

DARIUS  KINSEY 

SEDRO-WOOLLEY,  WASH. 


THE  SARATOGA  HOTEL  CO. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  CALDWELL,      IDAHO  R.  v.  SEBREE.  Mgr. 

Open  to  the  public  March  I  5th  Hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room 


The  Kloeber  Hotel  and  Sanitarium  SocspHng 

MOST  PERFECTLY  APPOINTED  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT  IN  THE  WEST 


i  * 
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'T'HE  development 
of  "The  Kloe- 
]'.er"  has  reached  a 
degree  of  excellency 
that  places  it  super- 
ior to  any  place  of 
the  kind  in  the  VVe.st 
:mi(I  amongst  (lie 
li'ailirig  hi'allli  re- 
sorts of  (he  vvorld. 
Sleam  heated  and 
electric       lighted 

I  lu'Oiiglinut.  with  all 
the  apinoved  ap- 
poiiitnienis  of  .'i  mod- 
ern institution,  il  is 
an  ideal  place  for 
II lose  desiring  either 
list,  the  restoration 

II  f  h  e  a  I  t  h  and 
si  rengtli  or  merely 
pleasure.  The  waters 
Mie  famous  for  their 
medicinal  iiualities. 
( In  main  line  of  N. 
r.  liy.,  01!  miles  frmii 
Seattle  and  Taconia. 


FOR      I't'RTirr.K    INFORMATrON    AnnRF.f^R 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot,  Springs,  Wash. 
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We  are  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

St.  Clair  Stoves  &  Ranges 


All  are 

Guaranteed  for 
10   Years 


The  accoinpaiiy- 
i  u  g  cut  rei)re- 
sents  the  Keli- 
auce  St.  Clair 
Range  complete, 
with  high  warm- 
iiig  closet,  has  six 
holes  aud  oven 
i6  X  i8  inches  and 
extension  end 
shelf  which  is  not 
shown  in  cut. 
The  regular  price 
of  this  range  is 
S35.00  but  as 
special  induce- 
ment we  offer  it 
lor 

$27.50 


William  Gadsby 


-      The 

Housefurnisher 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

The  Largest  Complete  House  Furnishing 
Establishment  in  the  State. 


Profitable 
Investments 


On  tlie  Pacific  Coast.  A 
Satisfactory  Profit  assured 
and  the  Securitx'  of  }our 
Money  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. No  sum  too  small — 
none  too  large.  Capital 
;$  10,000, ooo.cx).  Write  us 
for  particulars. 

EQUITABLE  SAVINGS  & 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

CONCORD  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


li 


TiTe  PACIFIC 
MONTHLY 

for  1 905 


Will  surpass  any  previous  attempts  at  magazine 
making  in  the  West.  The  magazine  will  continue 
to  use  a  finer  paper  than  is  used  by  any  other  ten- 
cent  magazine  in  the  world.  The  number  and 
quality  of  the  illustrations  will  be  characteristic 
of  the  magazine  and  the  tyijographical  appearance 
will  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard.  A  perma- 
nent increase  of  32  pages  of  reading  matter  will 
be  made,  a  good  part  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
pure,  interesting  fiction.  Si.x  special  editions  will 
be  issued  during  the  year,  of  which  this  number 
(January  is  the  first.  More  detailed  announce- 
ments of  these  editions  will  be  made  later. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  is  arranging  to  represent 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  better  than  any 
other  publication,  without  exception,  and  one  of 
its  special  editions  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  Exposition.  Every  mouth,  however,  the 
magazine  will  reflect  the  progress  that  is  being 
made. 

The  most  important  announcement,  however, 
which  we  wish  to  make,  is  in  relation  to  a  series  of 
six  articles  on  the  Coming  Commercial  Suprem- 
acy of  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  articles  will  be 
the  leading  feature  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  for 
190.5  aud  will  be  gotten  up  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  They  will  reflect  the  enthusiasm  and 
opportunities  of  the  great  Western  Region  in  a 
way  never  before  attempted.  Dr.  Wolf  Von 
Schierbrand,  author  of  America,  Asia  and  The 
Pacific,  will  be  the  author.  More  extended  an- 
nounceirients  later. 
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THOTO    8Y   J.   W     TOLLMAN 


Xe  PORTLAND 


The    Leading   Hotel   of   the    Pacific    Northwest. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

American  Plan  $3  a  day  upwards 
H,    C.    BO^V£RS»  Manager  Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 


WILLAMETTE 

IRON  SfSTEEL    NA/ORKS 


Logging  Engines 
Hoisting  Engines 
Electric  Hoists 
Belted  Hoists 
Hand  Power  Hoists 
Derrick  Irons 

WE    MAKE    A    SPECIALTY   OF 

CONTRACTORS' 
MACHINERY 


From  our  large  pattern  stock  we  can 
arrange  to  meet  any  conditittn  yon  re- 
<Hiire. 


FEN    AND    INK    SKETCH    BY    MAX    NEWBERRY. 


Volume  XIII 


FEBRUARY,  1905 


Numter  2 


PEOPLE— PLACES    THINGS 


\Vasnington  s   New   Governor 

Although  practically  unknown  in  the 
politics  of  his  state  at  the  time  of  his  nom- 
ination last  May,  Albert  E.  Mead  was 
elected  governor  of  Washington  in  No- 
vember, after  a  campaign  which  has  thor- 
oughly established  him  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  recent 
campaign  in  Washington  centered  in  the 
fight  on  the  governorship,  the  Democratic 
candiflate  being  ex-United  States  Senator 
George  Turner,  one  of  the  foremost  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  and  the  issue  being  the 
establishment  of  a  state  railroad  commis- 
sion. Although  running  behind  his  party 
ticket,  Mr.  Mead  was  elected  by  a  plural- 
ity which  exceeds  15,000,  the  largest  ever 
given  to  a  gubernatorial  candidate  in  the 
state.  ]\[r.  Moad  was  born- in  Manhattan. 
Kansas,  in  18G1.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Southern  Illinois  University  in  1885, 
and  practiced  law  several  years  at  Leoti, 
Kansas,  before  comins:  to  Washins+on,  in 
1889.  He  served  in  the  legislature  of 
1893  and  was  proseciiting  attorney  of 
Wliatcom  County  for  two  terms,  both  of 
which  offices  he  filled  to  the  credit  of  him- 
self and  his  constituents.  From  the  day 
of  his  nomination  in  May  to  election  day 
in  November  he  devoted  practically  all  of 


his  time  to  going  about  the  state,  getting 
acquainted  with  its  citizens,  and,  during 
the  last  thirty  days,  addressing  from  one 
to  five  public  meetings  daily.  He  proved  to 


A    peculiar    freak    of    naturoi 
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be  a  magnificent  campaigner,  winning  the 
confidence  of  those  who  saw  and  heard 
him  to  a  degree  which  was  very  gratifying 
to  his  sn]iporters.  Tlie  fight  wliich  was 
made  on  him  was  centered  around  the  rail- 
road commission  issue,  his  opponents  de- 
claring that  he  was  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed commission  measure.  Mr.  Mead 
kept  silent  regarding  these  charges  until 
he  was  elected,  but  since  that  time  he  has 
effectually  spiked  the  guns  of  the  enemy 
by  announcing  that  he  proposed  to  recom- 
mend the  measure  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature. 

Wasnington  s  Farmer  Congressman 

Ee-elected  by  his  constituents  with  a 
vote  of  confidence  which  gave  him  a  plu- 
rality exceeding  55,000  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  110,000,  Wesley  L.  Jones,  Washing- 
ton's "farmer  congressman,"  will  begin 
his  fourth  term  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
national  legislature  next  March.  Mr. 
Jones  was  almost  unknown  in  Washing- 
ton when  he  was  first  nominated  in  1898 
to  contest  for  the  seat  of  James  Hamilton 
Lewis,  the  picturesque  ex-statesman  of 
the   Evergreen   state,   who   could   boast   a 


Albert    E.    Mead,    governor   of    Washington. 
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Finley   and    Bohlman   studying   gull   chicks   on   the   coast  of   Oregon. 
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Wesley    L.    Jones,     congressman    from    Washington, 

larger  personal  acquaintance  among  the 
voters  of  Washington  than  any  other  man 
in  the  state.     But  the  spirit  of  war  had 


weaned  Washington  from  the  vagaries  of 
populism,  and  when  the  votes  were 
counted  it  was  found  that  Jones  had  been 
elected. 

When  he  arrived  in  Washington  there 
were  those  among  the  residents  of  the 
national  capital  who  said  that  Mr.  Jones 
was  the  greenest  man  in  congress.  But 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  with  such  industry  and  ap- 
])lication  that  when  the  time  came  around 
lie  was  re-elected.  Two  years  ago  he  was 
again  renominated  and  re-elected,  prac- 
tically without  opposition,  and  this  year 
his  plurality  is  so  large  that  it  is  surpris- 
ing tliat  some  one  among  the  opposition 
lias  not  risen  to  move  that  it  be  made 
unanimous.  Mr.  Jones  holds  high  rank 
in  committee,  being  a  member  of  the  riv- 
ers and  harbors  committee,  from  Avhicli 
both  Washington  and  Oregon  are  now 
asking  so  much  in  the  way  of  appro])ria- 
tions  for  coast  and  internal  improvements. 
But  notwithstanding  his  rise  in  congress, 
Mr.  Jones  has  retained  his  "farmer'"  ways 
and  his  popularity  with  the  agricultural 
voters  and  his  success  as  a  schoolhouse 
campaigner,  combined  with  his  usefulness 
in  Washington,  give  him  promise  of  a 
long  lease  on  his  seat. 


Photograph  of  a  liv3  Gila  Monster  (Helotlerma  suspectum),  the  dreaded  deadly  venomous  lizard 
of  the  Southwestern  desert.  It  is  about  8  inches  long,  clumsy  in  movement  and  not  particularly  ag- 
gressive, but  the  power  of  its  wrath,  by  way  of  it?  lite,  when  opportunity  comes,  has  not  been  con- 
quered   by    white    man    or    Ind  an, 
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Tne   Alaska   Goose 

"Keep  your  eye  on  the  goose  that  laid 
the  goklen  egg,"  is  the  catchy  motto  of 
the  Alaska  Club,  of  Seattle.  The  "goose," 
of  course,  is  Alaska  itself  and  it  remained 
for  the  resourceful  secretary  of  the  club 
to  call  attention  to  the  resemblance  which 
the  shape  of  Alaska  bears  to  that  of  a 
goose.  In  order  to  show  this  resemblance 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  map  of  the  ter- 
ritory upside  down,  and  this  the  club  has 
done  in  making  a  cut  of  a  goose  for  use 
on  its  stationery  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter. Proof  of  the  likeness  of  Alaska  to 
"the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg"  ,can 
be  found  on  the  deposit  books  of  every 
bank  of  Seattk\  Within  the  past  five  years 
more  than  $100,000,000  in  virgin  gold  has 
come  to  the  Seattle  assay  office  from 
Alaska  and  tlie  Klondike,  and  much  of 
this  has  been  invested  in  Seattle  business 
and  in  Seattle  real  estate.  The  most  con- 
spicuous monument  in  Seattle  to  the 
wealth-productivity  of  Alaska  is  the  fif- 
teen-story Alaska  building  now  approach- 
ing completion.  The  building  and 
ground  represent  an  investment  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  Alaska  gold,  and  a  mag- 
nificent suite  of  rooms  is  being  fitted  up  in 
it  for  the  use  of  the  Alaska  Club. 


Tne  Freignter  Minnesota 

The  Great  Northern  Steamship  Com- 
pany's new  cargo  carrier,  the  Minnesota, 
arrived  in  Puget  Sound  toward  the  end 
of  December,  and  from  now  on,  with  its 
sister  ship,  the  Dakota,  will  make  the  Ori- 
ental run  out  of  Puget  Sound,  touching 
at  J  apanese,  Philippine  and  Chinese  ports. 
These  vessels  are  the  largest  freight  car- 
riers in  the  world,  and  are  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 2,000  passengers.  They 
carry  a  crew  of  250  men  and  have  suf- 
ficient capacity  for  freight  to  take  care  of 
100  trains  of  25  cars  each.  They  are  G30 
feet  in  length,  73.6  feet  beam,  and  are  56 
feet  amidships  from  keel  to  salons,  and  88 
feet  to  upper  navigating  deck.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  vessels  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  Oriental  trade  on  the  Coast,  and 
will  revolutionize  the  trade  as  now  carried 
on.  A  criticism  has  been  made  that  they 
are  too  big,  and  that  smaller  and  more  fre- 
quent steamers  would  be  more  valualjle, 
but  vessels  of  this  size  will  probably  build 
up  a  trade  for  themselves,  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  will  see  that  they  do 
not  go  out  from  Seattle  half  loaded. 


The   stump  of   a   California  redwood  tree.      A  new  ue  has  recently  been  found  for  these  stumps,   making: 

them  of  considerable  value. 


ALICE   ROOSEVELT. 
From    a    photograph    by    Clinedinst,    taken    in    the    White  House. 
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The    business    card    of   the    Alaska    Club    in    Seattle. 


Red    Mountain     near    Mt.     Baker,     Washington. 

Frmn    a    plioto    by    I..     R.     M.Trkloy. 
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AN  EASTERN   OREGON   INDIAN, 
The  sixth  in  the  series  of  Indian   pictures  taken   by   Major   Lee   Moorhouse,    Pendleton,    Oregon. 


Curly   and   Burl   Recl\voocl 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  lumbermen 
in  California's  redwood  districts,  when 
taking  the  trees,  made  the  first  cut  about 
fifteen  feet  above  ground,  discarding  all 
wood  below  that  mark  because  it  nearly 
always  contained  freakish  timber,  and 
would  not  work  up  into  straight-grained 
boards.  They  have  learned  to  do  difi'er- 
ently.  Nowadays  this  same  scorned  stump- 


part  has  world-wide  fame;  it  is  one  of 
the  choicest  and  most  sought-after  of 
woods  for  the  cabinetmaker's  art:  and 
carloads  have  been  eagerly  bought  u])  and 
shipped  to  Europe  by  agents,  sent  out 
liore  expressly  to  get  it.  Tbe  grain  of 
"curly  redwood,"  when  polished,  stands 
out  in  exquisite  shadings,  showing  its 
silken  lines  as  clearly  as  if  a  wood- 
nympli's  wavy  tresses  had  l)eon  perpetu- 
ated in  the  tree 


STATE  AND  FOREIGN  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  Txe  LEWIS  and  CLARK 

EXPOSITION 


THE  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  the  foreign 
governments  will  be  well  rep- 
resented at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition.  Many  of 
the  states  will  erect  handsome  pavilions  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  club  houses  and  in 
which  to  display  many  exhibits  that  are 
not  classified  for  the  large  exhibit  palaces. 
Oregon  has  appropriated  $450,000  for 
her  building  and  the  collection  and  in- 
stallation of  a  worthy  display.  Of  this 
sum  $400,000  will  be  used  for  a  genera] 
state  exhibit  and  the  remaining  $50,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
memorial  building.  No  state  having  so 
small  a  population  as  Oregon  has  ever  ap- 
propriated so  large  an  amount  toward  an 
international  exposition,  the  $450,000  rep- 
resenting nearly  $1.00  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  state.     And  yet 


Oregon  is  better  able  to  give  so  large  a 
sum  than  many  of  the  older  and  richer 
states,  because  the  state  has  no  del^t  and 
is  constantly  increasing  in  population. 

New  York  and  Massachusetts  rank 
next  to  Oregon  in  the  amounts  of  their 
appropriation  for  the  centennial.  New 
York  will  spend  $20,000  for  a  state  build- 
ing and  an  additional  $15,000  for  the 
collection  of  a  suitable  exhibit  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  building.  Massachusetts 
will  spend  $30,000  in  all,  of  which  sum 
$20,000  will  be  used  for  the  building  and 
$10,000  for  the  exhibit.  The  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  voted  $20,000  for  the  Exposi- 
tion. Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Missouri, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Arizona  and  Virginia 
have  each  appropriated  $10,000.  The  ap- 
propriations of  California,  Montana.  Ida- 
ho, Utah  and  Missouri  are  in  addition  to 


The   Massachusetts   Buildingr   at   the   St.    Louis   Expo  sition.     It    is    to    be   reproduced    for   the    Lewis    and 

Clark    Exposition    in    Portland, 
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The   "Trail"^  at  the   Lewis  and  Clark  Exposit'on  is   to  take    the    place    of    the    "Midway"    at    Chicago    and    the 
"Pike"   at  St,   Louis.     The  photograph  reproduced  herewith  shows  the  progress  on  the  trail  to  date. 

valuable  state  exhibits  already  collected,      money  for  exhibits  when  their  legislatures 
Other    states  are  expected  to  appropriate      meet  this  winter. 


The   Forestry   Building   at   the   Lewis    and    Clark  Exposition.      It   has   been    constructed   of   huge    logs 
and  will  probably  be  the  most  unique  building  erected  for  the  purposes  of  an  Exposition. 


THE  STANFORD  MUSEUM 


By   Debora    Otis 


THE  American  people  are  blessed 
with  many  great  institutions 
for  the  training  and  the  edu- 
cation of  j-outh ;  and  Stanford 
University,  though  recently 
founded,  has  already  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  it  deserves  an  honorable  place  in 
the  list  of  great  seats  of  learning  where 
young  men  and  young  women  are  being 
prepared  to  meet  the  future  demands  of 
their  country.  As  an  institution  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  and  highest  ideals, 
Stanford  University,  and  especially  Stan- 
ford Museum,  deserves  great  credit  and 
commendation  for  its  up-to-date  useful- 
ness and  for  the  benefits  it  confers,  not 
only  upon  those  who  study  at  the  univer- 
sity, but  also  upon  the  many  who  visit 
this  great  seat  of  learning.  It  will,  per- 
haps, surprise  the  public  to  learn  that 
Mrs.  Stanford  takes  greater  interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  museum  of  the  university 


than  in  many  of  its  other  departments ; 
and  for  its  future  she  is  constantly  plan- 
ning with  great  liberality  and  generosity. 

The  idea  of  the  museum  was  born  when 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  began  making  col- 
lections as  souvenirs  of  places  visited  by 
him  during  his  trips  abroad  with  his  par- 
ents. After  his  death,  his  mother  de- 
signed this  museum  as  a  memorial  to  per- 
petuate her  son's  idea.  From  such  a  sim- 
ple beginning  it  gradually  grew  and  de- 
veloped, and  now  its  future  is  assured. 

The  building  itself  is  of  solid  concrete, 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and, 
when  completed,  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  covering  the  enormous  space 
of  seven  acres. 

The  parapet  of  the  dome  is  surrounded 
by  four  figures,  viz.,  Plutarch,  Aristotle, 
Herodotus  and  Plato.  On  either  side  of 
the  main  entrance  are  figures  copied  after 


The  vestibule   of  the  Stanford  Museum.     It  is  facid  with  marble  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
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those  in  the  Vatican,  representing  Faith 
and  Menandro,  the  Greek  dramatist.  A 
band  of  mosaics  on  the  outer  wall  repre- 
sent classical  subjects.  The  doors  are  of 
beaten  bronze,  skillfully  patterned  after 
the  famous  doors  in  Florence,  Italy. 

Of  the  numy  rooms  in  the  museum  the 
ones  first  to  be  filled  were  those  contain- 
ing the  collections  of  the  younger  Stan- 
ford and  the  many  valuable  personal  me- 
mentoes, souvenirs  and  historical  relics 
of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford. 

Many  additions  in  harmony  with  the 
broader  scope  of  the  museum  have  been 
made  by  Mrs.  Stanford  as  the  result  of 
visits  to  Japan,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Australia.  Dr.  Jordan,  during  his  many 
summer  trips  to  the  Philippines,  Samoa 
and  Alaska,  has  also  collected  large  and 
valuable  specimens,  especially  for  the  de- 
partment of  natural  history.  Of  the 
many  valuable  exhibits  there,  one  may 
find  the  display  of  the  arts,  ways  and 
means  of  living  of  the  native  peoples  who 
inhabit  the  many  islands  of  the  broad  Pa- 
cific and  the  lands  washed  by  its  waters. 
In  the  fine  arts  collection  the  museum 
already  possesses  over  five  hundred  paint- 


ings, many  of  them  the  work  of  the  best- 
known  artists  of  the  present  day,  and  also 
a  large  number  of  copies  of  old  masters. 
In  July,  1904:,  Mrs.  Stanford  was  un- 
expectedly able  to  present  to  the  museum 
a  large  collection  of  Japanese  art  treasures 
of  great  value.  A  year  ago  S.  Ikeda,  Sr., 
one  of  Japan's  greatest  art  connoisseurs, 
died,  leaving  to  his  family  numerous  col- 
lections of  art  in  various  cities  of  Japan, 
and  also  a  priceless  collection  at  his  own 
residence.  His  wife,  wishing  to  perpet- 
uate his  memory,  formed  the  project  of 
parting  with  what  was  most  dear  to  her, 
in  order  to  give  the  sum  thus  obtained  to 
the  Emperor  as  a  gift  of  the  deceased  to 
the  cause  of  his  native  land.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  plan,  the  treasures  were 
carefully  packed,  and,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  son  and  another  Japanese 
nol)leman,  were  brought  to  San  Francisco 
in  l)ond,  en  route  to  England,  where  it 
was  thought  a  purchaser  might  be  found 
for  them  in  one  of  the  manv  museums  to 
be  found  in  that  country.  WHiile  passing 
through  San  Francisco  these  gentlemen 
called  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford,   whom    they    had    met    in    Japan. 


Another    view    of   the    vestibule. 


THE    STANFOED    MUSEUM. 
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The    Stanford   Museum.      When   completed    it   w.U   cover  seven   acres. 


"When,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
she  learned  of  their  mission,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford decided  that  such  rich  art  treasures 
should  not  leave  California  until  she  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  prevent  it.  After 
many  negotiations  with  the  Treasury  De- 


partment at  Washington  she  succeeded, 
the  goods  were  released  from  bond,  and 
her  offer  having  been  accepted  by  the  Jap- 
anese, the  priceless  collections  were  im- 
mediately transferred  to  the  museum.  It 
is  impossible,  in  a  short  article,  to  enumer- 


The    Japanese    rotunda    of    the    Stanford    Museum. 


II 
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In    the    American    collection    room,    Stanford    Museum. 

ate  and  describe  these  noble  creations  of 
the  mind.  They  are,  however,  what  one 
would  expect  them  to  be — each  piece  a 
gem  characteristic  of  the  country  from 
which  it  came.  A  visit  to  the  large  room 
where  they  are  displayed  will  more  than 
repay  one.  Much  praise  and  credit  is  due 
Mrs.  Stanford  for  securing  this  remark- 
able collection,  and  especially  for  her  un- 
tiring and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  great 
cause  of  education. 
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The  main  entrance  doors  of  the  Stanford  Museum. 

They    are    of    beaten   bronze,    patterned   after    famous 
doors    in    Florence,    Italy. 


Imperial    bedroom    set    in    the    Chinese    collection    at   Stanford  Museum. 

carving    and    inlaid    work, 


The   bed   is  a   marvel   of  wood- 


THE  HIND  LEGS  OF  THE  ELEPHANT 


By   Alec   Bruce 
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A'AMSELLE,  I— I  love  her, 
M'sieur,''  stammered  big 
Jimm}'  Cunningham,  gen- 
tleman, slave  of  the  brush, 
"'and  I — I  have  come  to 
^sk — ''  So  it  had  come  at  last,  JTe 
might  have  expected  it;  biit  no,  Giistave 
Garotte's  stencilled  e3^ebrows,  black  as 
-coal,  went  up  in  blank  surprise.  Guen ! 
His  beautiful,  uncomplaining  Guen,  who 
had  served  him  so  long,  so  faithfully. 
-Guen,  the  business  head,  the  brains,  the 
life  of  M'sieurs'  fancy  dress  emporium. 
Mon  dieu!  "Wliat  would  he  do  without 
Guen  ? 

"You,  M'sieur,  you?"  he  interrupted,  so 
brusquely,  so  meaningly,  that  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's complexion  suddenly  matched 
the  delicate  blush-rose  of  his  tie. 

"Ah,  yes,  M'sieur,"  repeated  Jimmy, 
•"I — I — "  But  again  Gustave  cut  him 
short. 

"Young  man,  I  know,  I  onderstand," 
lie  rasped.  "From  me  my  daughter  you 
would  take  away.  But  non,  I  will  not 
listen !  Madame  Cimningham  ?  Bah  !"' 

"But,  M'sieur." 

"Tush,  tush,"  growled  Gustave,  turning 
to  brush  down  a  prince's  velvet  robe.  "I 
say  non,  non !" 

"Then  I  will  ask  Ma'amselle,  herself," 
said  Cunningham,  quietly.  "She  loves 
me,  and  you  can  not  keep  me  from  lier." 

Dust,  dust,  dust !  The  velvet  rol^e 
slashed  with  silver,  glittered  under  a  blaze 
of  light :  "I  can  not,  hey,  I  can  not  ?" 
purred  Gustave,  softly,  and  his  dark  eyes 
narrowed.  "Then,  when  you  see  her 
■alone,  M'sieur,  you  ask  her.  If  she  say, 
"'yes,'  I  will  not  interfere.     I  promise." 

"Ah,  you  mean  that?''  sneered  Jimmy. 

"M'sieur,"  heightening  visibly,  and  for 
^  moment  ceasing  his  brushina:,  reproved 
the  Frenchman,  "I  am  a  Garotte,  Gustave 
Garotte,  and  I  wish  you  a  very  good  day." 

"Oh,  well,"  laughed  Jimmy,  shrugging 
his  great,  broad  shoulders,  "I — I  apolo- 
.^ize,  M'sieur — and  I  accept  the  challenge. 
But,  now,  oh,  not  good-day,  yet.  T  want 
"to  l)uv  a  little  make-up  from  you." 

"Carbourd.    Carboi:rd !"    cried    Garotte 


loudly;  and  when  a  fat,  sleek  assistant 
hurried  forward:  "T — This  gentleman, 
Carbourd,  show  him  som'  make-up — wig, 
moustache,  et  cetera."  Then,  "M'sieur," 
turning  again  and  bowing  to  Jimmy,  "you 
will  excuse.  I  am  so  busy,"  and  glancing 
furtively  back  at  his  customer,  Gustave 
m.elted  suddenly  among  the  robes. 

"Carbourd,"  muttered  Cunningham, 
lingering  long  over  his  purchase,  "you 
keep  open  late,  here,  do  you  not  ?" 

"Ontil  nine  o'clock,  M'sieur,"  sighed 
the  salesman. 

"But  M'sieur  and  Ma'amselle,"  per- 
sisted Cunningham;  "they  do  not  remain 
so  late,  eh  ?" 

"Ah,  no."  Carbourd  smiled  know- 
ingly. "You  see,  M'sieur,  business  is 
slack,  very  slack.  Just  now,  and  M'sieur 
and  Ma'amselle,  outside,  they  have  an  en- 
gagement.    That  helps  a  little." 

"An  engagement,  outside?"  queried 
Jimmy,  surprised.  "Where,  Carbourd, 
where?"  But  why  had  Guen  not  told  him 
of  this?  Ah,  yes,  of  course,  now  he  re- 
membered. Guen  did  not  get  a  chance. 
But  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  she  warned 
him  about  mon  pere,  her  shadow,  M'sieur 
had  tiptoed  up  so  quietly  behind  them. 
That  was  why.  And  now:  "Carbourd, 
Carbourd,  I  want  you !"  It  was  Garotte's 
loud  voice  calling  from  the  office  behind. 

"Ah,  M'sieur  will  excuse?"  muttered 
Carbourd,  crimsoning.  Snip !  between 
his  fingers  he  snapped  the  string  of  Cun- 
ningham's parcel,  and  pushing  it  across 
the  counter,  hastened  away. 

A  moment  later:  "Ah,  ha,  M'sieur,  I 
thank  you,  yes,"  and  when  Cunningham 
turned  quickly  around,  it  was  Gustave 
himself  who  had  returned  with  the  change, 
and  smilingly  bowed  his  patron  out. 

For  weeks  after  that  Jimmy  tried  hard 
to  see  Ma'amselle  alone;  but  M'sieur,  her 
shadow,  never  too  busy  to  serve  when  Mr. 
Cunningham  happened  in  to  l)uy  a  trifle, 
always  hovered  near.  Carbourd.  too,  evi- 
dently knew  better  now;  and  Ma'amselle, 
ever  a  mere  silhouette  in  the  dark  fitting 
parlors  behind,  could  do  nothing  to  aid 
her   lover.     Wherever   she   went,   M'sieur 
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went  with  her,  and  scheme  as  he  might, 
Jimmy  could  not  break  the  rigid  lines  of 
vigilance. 

At  length,  as  a  last  resort,  in  league 
with  Dick  Verney,  his  bosom  friend,  he 
tried  a  decoy  letter.  The  Verney  Amateurs 
were  about  to  produce  a  gigantic  spectac- 
ular affair,  wrote  Verney  to  M'sieur,  and 
could  M'sieur  appear  personally  at  Mr. 
Verney's  studio  and  quote  rental  for  stage 
supplies.  It  was  a  chance,  a  big  chance, 
and  a  personal  interview  was  so  much 
more  satisfactory  than  a  letter.  "I  like 
your  stock,  M'sieur,"  he  wound  up  en- 
couragingly. 

But  M'sieur,  all  alert,  and  scenting  the 
probable  source,  tookMa'amselle  with  him, 
"joost  to  aid  me  with  ze  figures,  M'sieur.'' 
he  explained  to  the  smiling  Verney.  And 
though  Cunningham  found  Carbourd 
alone  in  the  dark  fitting  parlors,  not  even 
a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  would  loosen  the 
salesman's  tongue. 

"A  failure,  Dickey,"  reported  the  dis- 
consolate Jimmy,  when  he  returned  in  the 
afternoon.  "A  miserable  failure.  Garotte's 
as  cunning  as  a  spider." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  laughed  cheerful 
Verney.  "The  Amateurs  made  a  splendid 
hit,  so  I'm  satisfied.  More,  Jimmy,  you 
say  the  father's  a  cunning  spider.  What 
about  the  daughter?  When  M'sieur  was 
marking  down  his  robe  costs,  she  marked 
that  little  ad.  in  my  paper,"  and  Varney 
pushed  a  newspaper  across  the  table. 

"What !"  cried  Cunningham,  jumping 
to  his  feet.  "Did  Guen  mark  that?  By 
Jupiter,  Dickey,  listen ! 

Twenty  supers  wanted  for  Hippodrome 
fantomime,  to-night.  Apply  stage  door, 
7  o'clock.     Gustave  Garotte,  Manager. 

"Hurrah,  hurrah !"  and  very  deftly  Mr. 
Cunningham  executed  a  merry  cancan, 
waving  the  newspaper  above  his  head. 
"Bon  jour,  M'sieur,  bon  jour,  M'sieur,  bon 
jour-bon,  jour-bon  jour/'  he  sang,  slap- 
ping a  cloud  of  dust  from  his  astonished 
companion's  shoulders;  and  then,  without 
a  word  of  explanation  he  was  gone. 

Two  bours  later,  on  his  way  to  the  hip- 
podrome, Cunningham  contrived  to  meet 
Verney,  strolling  leisurely  homeward.  But 
Dickey  did  not  recognize  bim  :  "Ah,  ha,  so 
far  so  good,"  muttered  the  would-be 
super,  with  bumping  heart.  "And  now, 
M'sieur  Garotte,  it's  up  to  you.  Your 
own  make-up,  too !" 


At  the  stage  door  a  bunch  of  rough- 
looking  fellows  jostled  one  another,  b\it 
when  the  door  flung  open,  somehow,  in 
the  narrow  passage  inside,  Cunningham 
got  the  start  of  the  struggling  mass. 

"This  way,  gentlemen,  this  way,"  above 
the  din  cried  a  loud,  familiar  voice,  and 
in  a  moment  the  panting  leader  found 
himself  caged  in  a  small,  dimly  lighted 
room,  smothered  to  the  four  walls  with 
marvelous  spangled  robes,  spears  and 
guns,  and  papier-mache  accoutrements. 

"The — the  manager;  I  came — to  see — • 
the  super  manager,"  he  gasped. 

"Ah,  yes,  the  manager.  I  am  he,"  said 
Garotte's  voice  from  a  corner,  "and 
M'sieur,  perhaps  yoii  can  dance?  Quick, 
now,  I  have  no  time  to  spare.  We  are 
late,  and  there  are  many  applicants." 

Instantly  on  the  dusty  boards,  with 
clever  variations  and  time-marking  flops, 
Cunningham  executed  his  famous  shutfle 
dance,  tailing  off  in  a  comical  cake-walk 
march. 

"Splendid,  M'sieur,  splendid,"  cried 
Garotte,  jubilantly;  "the  hind  legs  of  ray 
elephant !  Pierrot,  Pierrot,"  throwing 
open  the  door,  he  cried  to  his  assistant, 
"admit  nineteen  for  soldiers;  I  have  the 
hind  legs  of  my  elephant !" 

The  hind  legs  of  an  elephant,  and  Guen 
a  filmy  fairy  in  the  chorus?  "Bah,  just 
my  luck,  my  miserable  luck !"  growled 
Jimmy.  If  he  had  only  been  the  fore- 
legs he  could  have  looked  through  the 
eyes,  the  mouth,  could  have  seen  where 
she  was.  But  the  hind  legs?  Confound 
the  clumsy,  ungainly  things !  And  for 
half  an  hour,  disconsolately,  he  sat  survey- 
ing the  great  wide  bags  that  Garotte  had 
placed  beside  him. 

Suddenly,  ting,  ting,  ting ! 

"Get  ready,  now,  all  get  ready,"  warned 
a  call-boy,  loudly ;  and  next  moment  Cun- 
ningham found  himself  luml)ering  stage- 
wards  to  connect  with  the  fore-legs. 

The  orchestra,  already  in  place,  was 
tuning  up,  and  in  from  the  crowded  audi- 
torium came  the  mulllcd  babble  of  manv 
voices.  "Right— left— left—  Forward!" 
M'sieur  was  drilling  a  raw  band  of  sol- 
diers. Hither  and  thither  flitted  fairies 
muttering  their  lines  and  humming  their 
choruses.  Lions,  tigers,  camels,  and  mon- 
keys crept  closer  to  the  wings ;  and  the 
stage,  a  wonderful  jungle  in  fairyland, 
shone  crimson  from  lloor  to  rafters.     Be- 
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wildered  Cunningham's  blinking  eyes 
searched  everywhere  for  the  elephant.  Ah, 
there  it  was ! 

"Hurry,  now,  hurry,"  shouted  a  voice; 
"all  in  line  for  the  animals'  grand 
march !''  And  Jimmy  felt  immensely  re- 
lieved when  a  big  dark-colored  cover  shot 
over  his  head. 

"The  tail;  don't  forget  to  waggle  it," 
whispered  the  attendant  buttoning  him  in. 

Ting! 

Bhir-r-r-r !  Slowly  the  heavy  curtain 
rolled  up,  and  the  fairies'  tuneful  chorus 
filled  the  whitewashed  halls. 

"M'sieur,  M'sieur,"  prompted  Garotte, 
pattering  up  and  tapping  Cunningham's 
shoukler;  "follow  your  fore-legs;  they 
will  instruct.  Dance  when  they  dance. 
You  can  not  fail.     Away,  now !'' 

Turn — tum — tee-tum — tum,  strummed 
the  violins,  and  the  chmisy  procession 
moved  on. 

Cunningham  saw  nothing  save  a  wav- 
ing ring  of  limelight  at  his  feet,  and  the 
slow,  rolling  steps  of  the  fore-legs.  Once, 
within  the  covering,  he  heard  a  low  laugh 
like  water  bubbling  from  a  narrow-necked 
bottle,  but  the  deafening  crash  of  the 
drums  had  drowned  it,  and  now  he  was 
watching,  waiting,  tingling  for  the  dance 
signal.  Round  after  round  of  applause 
told  of  the  success  of  others.  How  he 
wished  it  was  all  over.  His  lips  went 
dry,  and  his  knees  trembled.  Confound 
Garotte ! 

"Now,  then !"  whispered  the  fore-legs, 
and  almost  before  he  knew  it,  in  a  cen- 
tral blaze  of  crimson  the  elephant  was 
the  observed  of  all  observers. 

Quicker  and  quicker  grew  the  pace  as 
the  crackers  rattled.  "Hahaha !"  Over 
and  over  again  with  drum  marking 
flops,  tail  and  trunk  whisks,  Jimmy  and 
his  mate  tripped  through  their  fantastic 
evolutions.  Variation  after  variation 
fitted  pleasingly  with  the  music,  and  thou- 
sands of  feet  kept  time.  Quicker  and 
quicker,  louder  and  louder  grew  the  tune- 
ful shuffle,  dying  away  at  last  in  a  lively 
rat  tat,  tat.  Then  a  jump  in  the  air, 
bang!  and  the  elephant  capered  to  the 
wings. 

"Encore — core — core.     Hip — hip — hur- 


rah, hurrah !"'  The  audience  fairly  roared 
itself  hoarse. 

"Bravo,  bravo,"  cried  Garotte,  waiting 
to  receive  it.  "The  hit  of  the  evening, 
M'sieur.  Bravo,  bravo !  Listen,  they 
shout,  they  will  not  stop.  Can  you  go 
again?  Ah,  Ma'amselle,  Guen,  Guen," 
he  whispered,  poking  his  ruffled  head  up 
through  the  belly,  "are  you  able,  my 
child,  are  you  able?" 

Ma'amselle !  Guen,  the  fore-legs  ? 
Guen  !  Cunningham  could  not  believe  his 
ears.  In  a  flash  his  hopes  went  skyward, 
and  his  heart  like  a  sledge  hammer 
thumped  against  his  chest :  "M'sieur, 
M'sieur,"  wiping  the  sweat  beads  from 
his  brow,  he  muttered  thickly,  "I — I  am 
able,  yes,  yes,  quite  able." 

"Ah,  oui,  mon  pere,"  corroborated  a. 
low,  sweet  voice,  and,  tum-tum-tee-tum- 
tum,  on  went  the  elephant  again. 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  the  audience 
had  been  appeased,  a  bunch  of  fairies  took 
the  stage,  and  the  elephant  backed  to  a 
leafy  corner  beside  the  camels. 

"Guen,  Guen,"  whispered  Cunningham, 
stretching  out  his  longing  arms  under  the 
dark,  heavy  cover,  "I  did  not  know  it  was 
you,  and  we  have  only  a  minute,  dear, 
only  a  minute.  Let  me  defeat  that  chal- 
lenge, to-night.  Say  you  will  be  my  wife, 
Guen.     Kiss  me,  dear." 

A  ray  of  light  shot  through  the  ele- 
phant's hide  as  he  spoke,  and  he  saw  her 
smiling  face  raining  with  sweat,  turned 
toward  him  :     "Jimmy  !" 

"Guen,"  he  implored. 

"But  Jimm}^,"  she  quavered,  "you — you 
are  the  hind-legs,  and —  and  I — •  there 
must  be  a  space  between  us,  Jimmy." 

"Just  one,  Guen,"  he  pleaded,  "just  one, 
quick !" 

Then,  suddenly,  for  a  moment,  fore- 
legs and  hind-legs  of  the  elephant  stood 
toe  to  toe;  a  singular  himip  like  the 
camel's  came  up  his  back,  and  tail  and 
trunk  hung  limjily  down. 

"Look  at  that  elephant,  would  you !" 
shouted  a  voice  from  the  galleries. 

"Haha,  ah,  hahaha !"  crashed  the  audi- 
ence as  Guen  sprang  back  to  the  trunk. 

Ting!  Bhir-r-r-r,  down  rolled  the 
heavy  curtain;  and  the  hind-legs  lumbered 
in  to  report  and  claim. 


^VHERE  MOISTURE  MEANS 

MILLIONS 


By  John    F.    Galvin 


T 


renown, 
usurp  the 


HE  old  Tuoluu^ne  Iiivcr,  known 
to  fame  tbrough  the  writings 
of  Bret  Harte  in  his  stories  of 
early  day  milling-  camp  life  in 
California^  has  achieved  new 
No  modern  writer  has  risen  to 
place  Harte  occupied  in  describ- 
ing the  early  day  life  and  scenes  along 
the  Tuolumne;  it  is  a  chapter  of  more 
suhstantial  Avorth.  The  stream,  that  in  the 
days  of  the  gold  seekers,  gathered  along 
its  coiirse  the  picturesque  scenes  made 
famous  bv  that  great  Avriter,  still  rolls  on 
its  way  in  solemn  grandeur,  disturbed 
only  by  the  one  great  achievement  of 
Western  grit  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  the 
La  Grange  dam. 

Near  the  old  mining  town  of  La  Grange, 
thirty  miles   distant  from  the  land  that 


has  heen  turned  from  a  dusty  plain,  de- 
voted entirely  to  wheat-raising,  into  a 
great  carpet  of  green  alfalfa,  on  which 
herds  of  lordly  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and 
Durhams  browse  in  serene  content,  there 
has  recently  been  constructed  the  greatest 
diverting-dam    in   the   world. 

Built  at  the  cost  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty-two  thousand  dollars,  rises  a  solid 
wall  of  masonry  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  height,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  ninety-seven 
feet  through  at  the  base,  and  twelve  feet 
thick  at  the  crest — the  surprise  and  ad- 
miration of  all  visitors  and  the  most  spec- 
tacular sight  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Eight  years  w^ere  required  for  its  construc- 
tion, and  the  dam  is  as  solid  to-day  as  the 
rock-ribbed  walls  upon  which  it  rests. 


Headgates    on    Irrigation    canal    at    Modesto,    California. 
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The   grreat   La   Grande    dam,    Modesto,    California. 


This  is  the  beginning  of  tlie  great  Mo- 
desto and  Turlock  irrigation  system,  the 
story  of  which  reads  like  fiction.  Stanis- 
laus County,  in  which  the  two  districts  are 
principally  located,  has  been  known  for 
thirty  years  as  the  center  of  tlie  great 
wheat  belt  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  As 
in  Eastern  Oregon,  large  wheat  ranches, 
varying  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  acres 
in  extent,  were  farmed  for  years  by  wheat 
speculators,  many  of  whom  lived  in  San 
Francisco,  and  operated  their  princely  do- 


mains with  incompetent  laborers  gathered 
in  the  city  employment  offices.  The  land, 
as  rich  as  any  that  has  made  the  Golden 
State  the  object  of  world-wide  admiration, 
had  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  the 
growing  of  wheat  until  the  soil  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  the  quality  of  the  cereals  de- 
clined until  it  was  almost  valueless. 

"Wlien  tlie  irrigation  movement  was  first 
suggested,  however,  as  a  relief,  these  same 
wheat  barons  opposed  any  change  in  con- 
ditions.    Then,  as  the  new  order  of  agri- 
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cultural  nu'thods  l:)Ogan  to  be  agitated  with 
the  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better, 
these  same  ^Yheat-raisers  and  millionaire 
landholders  organized  themselves  into 
"defense  associations,"  and  for  seventeen 
years  the  creation  of  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict, as  provided  by  the  state  law,  and 
the  legality  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  dis- 
tricts, occupied  tlie  attention  of  the  courts 
of  the  land.  From  court  to  court  the 
■case  was  carried,  until  finally  the  irriga- 
tionists  won  the  celebrated  fight  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  Joseph  H.  Choate  represented  one 
side  and  ex-President  Harrison  the  other. 
The  Wright  law,  under  which  the  irri- 
gation districts  have  been  organized,  vests 
complete  title  to  the  water  in  the  land. 
There  are  no  water  right  questions  to 
cause  dissension  as  there  are  in  the  other 
irrigation  sections  of  the  West.  Under  this 
law.  limitations  of  an  area  called  a  "dis- 
trict" are  defined,  and  the  electors  within 
the  district  vote  on  the  issuance  of  bonds 
and  the  tax  levies  and  other  matters  of 


maintenance  as  in  a  school  district.  In 
this  manner  the  money  needed  to  build 
the  sj'stem  is  raised. 

A  magical  change  has  come  over  these 
great  plains.  From  a  land  of  great  hold- 
ings, valued  at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and 
buyers  hard  to  obtain,  do  we  see  the  little 
City  of  Modesto  transformed  into  a  north- 
ern Los  Angeles,  the  real  estate  man's 
paradise.  Fifty  to  one  hundred-  dollars 
an  acre  is  now  obtained  for  the  soil  within 
the  irrigation  districts.  From  great 
stretches  planted  in  wheat,  farmed  by  an 
ever-changing  army  of  roving  laborers, 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  soil  they  tilled, 
to  a  great  green  belt,  planted  in  alfalfa, 
with  comfortable  farmhouses  scattered 
everywhere,  with  churches  and  school- 
houses,  rural  mail  delivery,  farmers'  line 
telephones,  and  every  convenience  known 
to  modern  farm  life,  is  not  the  exagger- 
ations of  a  boom  writer,  but  the  story  of  a 
land  where  the  land  owns  the  water  and 
moisture  means  millions. 


Alfalfa    harvest    in    Ilodesto    irrigation    district.      Six    crops  like  this  harvest  every  year. 


INDIVIDUALISM  o£  PATERNALISM, 

WHICH  ? 

By   Wallace  McCamant 

AT  the  last  general  election  the  It  can  make  little  difference  to  the  op- 
people  of  Oregon  by  popular  pressed  whether  his  oppression  comes 
vote  enacted  a  local  option  from  one  man  or  from  many.  All  unwar- 
lavr.  Considerable  surprise  ranted  interference  with  personal  liberty, 
has  been  expressed  at  the  po-  with  the  right  of  contract  or  the  right  of 
sition  of  some  who  opposed  the  law  and  political  association,  is  tyranny.  In  our 
who  now  advocate  its  repeal  on  the  ground  day  the  measure  of  governmental  inter- 
that  it  constitutes  an  unwarranted  inter-  ference  on  all  these  lines  is  large  and  is 
ference  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  pub- 
It  is  apparent  that  the  belief  is  general  lie  is  imbued  with  Dogberry's  political 
that   the    people,    collectively   considered,  philosophy: 

can  do  no  wrong;  that  governmental  in-  <<The  art  of  healing  is  difficult;   the  art 

terferonce  may  with  propriety  extend  in-  of   government    easy.      The    understanding    of 

definitelv,  provided  only  that  each  law  has  arithmetic  comes  by  study;  while  the  under- 

hpbhid  it  a  iminritv  of  the  (deetors      How  standing      of      society      comes      by     instinct. 

Denmcl  it  a  majority  OI  tne  electors.     JIOW  Watchmaking  requires  a  long  apprenticeship; 

does   this   theory    stand   the   test    Ot    expe-  i^^^t   there  needs  none   for  the  making   of  in- 

rience?  stitutions.      To    manage    a    shop   properly   re- 

.-,..-,                 .         .  quires    teaching;    but    the    management    of    a 

History   tells   us  that   the   great   crimes  people   may   be   undertaken   without  prepara- 

at  which  the  conscience  of  humanity  still  tion." 

P  .           r           shudders  have  been  often-  Accordingly  majorities  claim  the  right 

L|imes  ot            ^g^  ^^g  crimes  of  majori-  and  assert  the  duty  of  interference  along 

ajori  les            ities.     Lovejoy  was  mur-  many  lines  wherein,  in  previous  periods 

dered  by  a  majority  at  Alton,  Illinois,  for  of  the  world's  history,  the  largest  measure 

the  crime  of  thinking  in  advance  of  his  of  personal  liberty  has  been  conceded, 
time.      A   meeting   was   held   at   Faneuil 

Hall  to  express  Boston's  approval  of  the  Americans  will  ordinarily  concede  that 
homicide.     The  most  horrible  chapter  in  each  man  knows  his  own  business  better 
the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries  is  that  _,.,        ,        ,     than  any  one  else  knows 
which  tells  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror  at  Paris  ^nuosophy  of      ^^  f^^  j-^j^^^^  l~,^-,|-  there  is  a 
in  1793.     Its  crimes  were  those  of  a  ma-  "atemalism         strong    public    sentiment 
jority  mad  and  thirsting  for  human  blood,  to  the  effect  that  this  principle  must  yield 
Even  when  the  outrages  of  the  past  have  to  the  proverb  that  "Two  heads  are  better 
,  been  the  acts  of  a  government,  an  approv-  than  one.     If  two  heads  are  better  than 
t  ing  public  opinion  has  usually  been  essen-  one,  thirty  heads  are  better  than  twenty- 
tial  to  their  consummation.     The  French  nine;   a  thousand  heads  are  better  than 
people  undoubtedly  approved  of  the  mas-  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.    The  qual- 
'Sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hay;  without  ity  of  the  gray  matter  which  the  heads 
their  support  it  could  not  have  been  ef-  contain  is  wholly  immaterial.  If  you  have 
fected.    The   Inquisition  was  popular  in  a  community  made  up  of  one  thousand 
Spain;  its  auto-da-fe  was  always  a  holi-  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  voters,  pa- 
day.    In  the  days  of  Nero  the  Eoman  pop-  ternalism    claims   that    any   thousand    of 
ulace  approved  of  the  persecution  of  the  these  voters,  under  any  and  all  circum- 
Christian  church.    They  attended  in  mul-  stances,  know  what  is  best  for  the  com- 
titudes  to  see  the   Christians   throAvn  to  munity  in  general,  and  also  what  is  best 
the  beasts  in  the  amphitheater.    The  great  for  each  individual.     Paternalism  there- 
crime  of  Calvary  is  chargeable  less  to  the  fore  lays  on  the  majority    the    duty  of 
Roman  government  than  to  the  people  of  serving  as  guardian  for  the  individual  and 
Judea,  who  cried:     "His  blood  be  upon  protecting  him  as  far  as  may  be  from  the 
us  and  upon  our  children."  consequences  of  his  faults. "  Prohibition, 
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Prohibition 


secured  tiirou^ii  local  option,  is  an  excel- 
lent, type  of  this  modern  paternalism.  It 
is  the  effort  of  the  majority  to  prevent  the 
minority  from  drinking  spirituous  liquors. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  effort  of  the 
prohihitionist  is  simply  to  forbid  the  sale 
of  intoxicatino;  liquors.  The  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  liquor  is  desired  by  him  only 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  If  the  liquors  were 
all  to  lie  used  in  the  arts,  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  their  sale.  He  advocates  the  pro- 
hil)ition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  only  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  prohibiting  the 
consumption  of  li«inor. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor  induces  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  and,  inas- 
much as  the  prevention 
and  punish uu'nt  of  crime  are  proper  gov- 
ernmental functions,  therefore  the  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  ])rohil)it  the  sale  of 
licpior,  as  a  means  to  this  end.  But  no 
prohibitionist  consistently  applies  this  ar- 
gument in  his  political  conduct.  Extrava- 
gant tastes  lead  to  dishonesty  and  there- 
fore to  crimes  against  property.  Should 
the  government  forbid  tlie  display  and  ad- 
vertisement of  articles  of  luxury,  lest 
therel)y  the  people  lie  enticed  into  extrava- 
gance and  consequent  violation  of  law? 

Ought  we  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms because  they  are  used  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  murder  and  highway  robbery? 

Experience  has  demonstrated  two  things 
in  the  operation  of  prohil)itiou.  It  is  cer- 
tain tliat  in  a  i)rohii)ition  country  the  liq- 
uors consumed  are  the  vilest  and  most 
injurious.  It  is  also  true  that  prohibition 
divides  the  community  largely  into  two 
classes.  Those  who  favor  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  become  self-constituted  guard- 
ians of  the  ])ul)lic  morals;  they  serve  as 
detectives  and  spies  on  the  habits  of  those 
who  woidd  drink;  and  these  last  become 
l)y  force  of  circumstances  sneaks,  liars 
and  hypocrites. 

The  aim  ol  govci'iiniciit  s'loidd  be,  not 
to  protect  the  weakling  I'l-oni  i]\('  conse- 
quences of  his  eri'ors,  Imi  bv  a  lai'ge  meas- 
ure of  fre;'doin  to  cNdlve  a  high  tvpe  of 
manhood  and  si'ir-i-i'liancf. 

Tlie  great    pliilosopliieal    pi'nltleni   of  tbe 

ages   lias   been  I  be   existence   of  evik      To 

rp,      -p    .  the  ai1)eist  and  to  the  con- 

f   F     r'*^""  sistent      Arniinian      there 

°^  ^""'^  has  he.'u  ue  |)rol)lein;  bill 

to  tlu>  believer  in    Providence    the    prol)- 

lem    lias   Ijcen  most    dinieiilt    of   solution. 


Only  one  philosophical  answer  has  ever 
been  given.  Evil  in  the  world  is  tolerated 
by  Omnipotent  Goodness  because  of  its 
disciplinary  value.  Virtue  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  absence  of  temptation,  but  in 
its  conquest.  Without  exercise  there  is 
no  strength  in  the  muscle.  Without  temp- 
tation confronted  and  conquered,  there  is 
no  strength  of  character.  Without  perse- 
cution, there  can  be  no  martyrs.  With- 
out Tetzel  and  his  indulgences,  there  can 
be  no  Luther;  without  Charles  the  First 
and  his  minions,  no  Hampden,  no  Crom- 
Avell ;  without  the  Inquisition,  no  William 
the  Silent ;  without  Bedford  jail,  no  Pil- 
grini'S  Progress ;  without  slavery,  no  Lin- 
coln. Who  shall  measure  the  value  to  the 
world  of  a  great  man  consecrated  to  a 
great  cause?  And  where  are  great  men 
evolved?  Do  they  creep  out  from  under 
the  protecting  cloak  of  paternalism  or  are 
they  the  natural  fruition  of  individualism 
and  freedom  ? 

AVlien  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  marched  and  countermarched  for 
three  years  through  Virginia  mud  in  al- 
most constant  defeat,  who  was  the  man 
whose  tenacity  of  purpose,  whose  strength 
of  character  and  whose  military  genius 
changed  defeat  into  victory  and  brought 
the  great  rebellion  to  bay  at  Appomattox? 
Was  it  a  weakling  saved  to  the  world  l)y 
sumptuary  laws  ?  Not  so.  It  was  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  a  man  born  with  inordinate  love 
for  strong  drink,  a  man  who  amid  the  in- 
dividualism of  the  frontier  post  had  con- 
quered his  besetting  sin  and  evolved  the 
strength  of  will  required  for  his  life's 
work.  Which  is  better,  that  one  hundred 
men  without  moral  fiber  or  strengili  of 
character  shall  be  saved  from  the  evils  of 
intemperance  by  the  protecting  arm  of  pa- 
ternalism or  that  one  I'lysses  S.  Gi*ant  be 
evolved  uiuh'r  a  freedom  which  makes  for 
virility  and  self-reliance? 

Tlu'  iirc^achers  tell  us  that  all  souls  are 

of  e(|iial  value;  but  it  is  not  so.     Luther  at 

.        !lie    d()(H-   of    tbe    Witteii- 

Are  bouls  ol       1,,,,.,.     ci,„r,.h     is     worth 

bqual  Value?        ,„,„.^.    |^^    ^]„,    ^^.^,.],]    ^],.„i 

the  r(\st  of  Saxony  combined.  Peter  tin 
(ii'ent  will  tip  the  scales  against  five  mil- 
lions of  bis  subjects.  ^Y\^o  shall  measun 
in  units  of  ordinary  nuMi  the  value  to  tin 
wovh!  of  Shakespeare  or  Carlyle,  of  Kan 
(ir  iiei-h(M't  Spencer,  of  I'ulton.  tbe  in 
\('nt()i-  of  the  steaml)oat.  or  of  Morse,  tb^ 
iin  entdf  of  the  telegraph  ? 
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Freedom  and  strength  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  guardianship  of  the  cloister  may  pro- 
tect the  innocence  of  the  virgin;  it  will 
not  develop  the  virility  which  world  move- 
ments call  for.  It  may  evolve  a  subjective, 
contemplative  saintliness;  but  it  will  be 
at  best  virtue  facing  inward,  rather  tlian 
outward.  It  may  induce  the  resignation 
of  the  martyr ;  but  it  will  rarely  bear  fruit 
in  the  strenuous  coi;rage  of  the  hero.  So 
the  guardianship  of  the  law  does  not  give 
strength  of  character.  Ijegislation  has 
never  yet  made  a  people  righteous.  When 
the  divorce  between  church  and  state  is 
most  complete,  the  uplifting  influence  of 
i  .the  church  is  greatest  and  the  state  affords 
the  best  protection  to  person  and  property. 
Original  sin  is  not  a  creation  of  the  state, 
and  the  state  will  never  encompass  its 
destruction. 

j        It  is  significant  of  the  changes  wrought 
bv  time  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational  churches  are  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment making  for  paternalism.    Calvinism, 
whose  legions  wrought  mightily    for    the 
cause  of  personal  liberty  at  jSTieuport  and 
Marston  Moor,  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Kings 
1  j  Mountain,  would  now  use  the  power  of  the 
I  !  state  to  shackle    personal    liberty.      The 
'  Church  of  Eome,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
in  the  old  times  was  the  ally  of  Phillip  of 
Spain  and  the  patron  of  the  Inquisition,  is 
now  the  most  formidable  outspoken  foe  of 
sociahsm  in  all  the  world. 


The  socialistic  elements  in  our  day  are 
not  content  with  infringing  on  the  per- 
P      ,  sonal  liberty  of  the  citi- 

rreedom  ^^^,j^      Paternalism  denies 

of    Contract        i^jj^^  freedom  of  contract. 
For  example :     For  forty  years  the  laws 
of  Oregon  had  provided  that  in  the  ab- 
sence   of    a    specific    contract    providing 
therefor,  a  mortgagor  was  not  to  be  held 
personally   liable   for   the   payment   of   a 
mortgage  delit.     The  law,  however,   per- 
mitted the  parties,  by  an  appropriate  con- 
tract, to  provide    for    s-uch  personal  lia- 
bility.    The  collective  wisdom  of  ninety 
Solons.   constituting   the    Oregon   leuisla- 
tiire  of  1902,  decreed  that  it  was  no  longer 
~afe  to  permit  the  people  of   Oregon  to 
jmake  their  own  contracts  on  this  subject. 
They  took  from  the  vendee  of  real  estate 
he  riglit  to  obligate  himself  to  pay  a  pur- 
chase money  mortgage.    Thev  enacted  les:- 
slation  to  the  effect  that, 'no  difference 
vliat  bo  signed,  such  morta^acfor  should  not 


be  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt.  In  eff'ect  they  declared  that 
when  it  came  to  making  purchase  money 
mortgages,  every  citizen  needed  a  guard- 
ian. 

Usury  laws  also  are  a  familiar  infringe- 
ment of  the  right  of  contract.  Their  folly 
has  been  so  often  demonstrated  that  the 
argument  need  not  be  here  restated.  It 
can  be  found  in  any  political  economy. 

At  every  legislative  session  bills  are  in- 
troduced and  railroaded  through,  almost 
without  consideration,  which  throw  the 
legislative  guardianship  first  around  one 
man  and  then  around  another.  The  black- 
smith and  the  proprietor  of  a  lumlier  mill 
■ — the  former  witli  a  capital  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  latter  with  a  capital 
of  a  half  a  million — are  both  made  the  fa- 
vorites of  paternalism.  While  most  men 
are  obliged  to  look  for  their  compensation 
to  the  personal  responsibility  of  those 
with  whom  they  deal,  paternalism  re- 
lieves the  blacksmith  and  the  millman  of 
such  annoyances.  The  former  is  given  a 
lien  on  th-e  horse  which  he  shoes  and  the 
latter  a  lien  on  the  house  he  supplies 
with  lumber.  Under  the  operation  of 
these  laws  some  man  is  often  called  on  to 
pay  his  bills  twice,  but  that  is  a  trifling- 
injustice  which  the  law  disregards. 

Public  opinion  has  been  fast  drifting  in 
the  direction  of  socialism.  Legislatures 
jj     ...  have    adopted    many    pa- 

bocialism  ternalistic  laws,  but  they 

liave  scarcely  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  of  the  people  that  the 
state  shall  serve  as  a  guardian  for  the 
individual.  At  the  recent  presidential 
election  the  socialist  candidate  polled 
nearly  half  a  million  votes.  This  large 
vote  is  the  more  significant  from  the  fact 
that  the  candidate  had  no  chance  of  elec- 
tion. Flis  vote  therefore  represents  but  a 
fraction  of  the  socialistic  sentiment  of  the 
country. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  in  his  essay  on 
Representative  Government : 

"Countless  facts  prove  the  government 
to  be  the  worst  owner,  the  worst  manu- 
facturer, the  worst  trader,  in  fact,  the 
worst  manager,  be  the  thing  managed 
what  it  may." 

Every  day  we  have  a  new  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  Spencer's  statement,  and 
yet  the  constant  drift  of  events  is  in  the 
direction  of  extending  the  sphere  of  gov- 
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erninental  interference.  In  the  last  fif- 
teen years  two  new  cabinet  bureaus  have 
been  created  at  Washington.  Additional 
thonsands  have  been  added  to  the  army 
of  government  employees.  The  money 
wrmig  from  the  people  for  the  support  of 
the  federal  government  has  increased 
nearlv  fifty  per  cent— from  $379,266,065, 
in  1888,  to  $560,396,674,  in  1903.  A 
bureaucracy  has  already  arisen  at  Wash- 
ingion.  A  multitude  of  incompetent  men 
who  have  outlived  their  usefulness  are 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
ers, working  short  hours  and  subject  to 
none  of  the  influences  which  in  other 
walks  of  life  induce  gentlemanly  de- 
meanor and  courteous  treatment  of 
others. 


American 
Pioneers 


The  history  of  our  local  conditions  pre- 
sents a  similar  state  of  facts.     With  in- 
crease  in  population  and 
The  Tax  Rate    ^ypj^ith  the  tax  rate  should 
decrease    from   year   to   year.      Generally 
speaking,    the   tax   rate   is   less   in    large 
cities    than    in    smaller    ones,    and    the 
growth  in  population  in  any  normal  com- 
munity reduces  the  tax  charge  on  the  in- 
dividual.    The  City  of  Portland  has  in- 
creased enormously,  both    in    population 
and  in  wealth,  in  the  last  fifteen  years — an 
increase,  by  the  way,  which  no  one  will 
contend  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  its  gov- 
ernment.    But  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment have  been  so  much  extended  that  the 
tax  rate  has  not  declined.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  increased  from  thirty  and  nineteen- 
twentieths    mills    to    forty    mills.     Even 
these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
for  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in 
the  revenues  both  of  the  city  and  of  the 
state,  created  by  indirect  taxation,  such  as 
licenses  of  different  kinds. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  illus- 
trations of  the  incompetency  and  inef- 
ficiency of  the  several  branches  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  City  of  Port- 
land. It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the 
most  signal  examples  of  its  inefficiency 
grow  out  of  its  attempt  to  perform  cer- 
tain functions  which  are  not  ])roperly  gov- 
ernmental. 

One   historical    ilhistratiou    in    conclu- 
sion: 

Modern  history  tells  us  of  no  civilized 
people  with  whom  individualism  had  such 


play  as  among  the  early 
settlers    of    the    thirteen 
American  colonies.    They 
were  for  the  most  part  protesting  minori- 
ties; Puritans  who  had  fled  England  in 
the  days  of  Charles  the  First;  Cavaliers, 
who  left  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  as- 
cendant:   Scotch-Irishmen  driven  out  of 
Scotland  Iw  rehgious  persecution  and  out 
of  Ireland  "by  persecution,  both  industrial 
and  religious;  Dutclimen,  whose  ideas  of 
government  grew  out  of  their  experiences 
with  Philip  the  Second  and  the  land  of 
the  Inquisition;  Quakers  and  Huguenots 
who  knew  governments  chiefly  as  religious 
persecutors.     Their    experiences    on    this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  tended  to  individual- 
ism.    They  lived  largely  on  the  frontier, 
Avhere  there  was  little  government  and  no 
paternalism.     Never  was  there  a  people 
who   expected   less   from   government   or 
Avho  looked  with  greater  jealousy  at  the  ex- 
tension of  government  powers  than  did  the 
early   settlers  of  America.     And  what  a 
]ieople  they  were!     AVliere  shall  we  find 
their  equal?     The  testing  time  came  in 
the    days    of    the    American    Revolution. 
There  were  only  three  millions  of  them, 
a  population  less  than  that  of  the  Pacific 
slope  in  our  day;  and  what  a  galaxy  of 
strong    men    they    produced:      In    New 
Hampshire,    Stark,   Thornton   and   Sulli- 
van;   in    Massachusetts,    Warren,    Knox, 
Glover,    Otis.    Hancock,    Samuel    Adams 
and  John  Adams;  in  Ehode  Island,  Hop- 
kins and  Greene;  in  Connecticut,  Trum- 
bull, Wolcott  and  Putnam;  in  New  York, 
Hamilton,  Jay,  the  Clintons,  the  Living- 
stones,    Gouverneur     Morris,     Schuyler, 
Gansevoort  and  Herkimer;  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Witherspoon  and  Stirling;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Franklin,  Eobert  Morris,  Dick- 
inson,  Paine,  Rush,  Wayne,  Mifflin  and 
Irvine;  in  Delaware,  Read  and  McKean: 
in  IMarvland,  Carroll,  Chase,  Howard  and 
Smallwood;     in     Virginia,     Washington, 
Ilenrv,  Marshall,  Jefferson.  Madison,  the 
Lees,"     Morgan,      Campbell,      ]\IcDowell, 
Wvthe,    Mason,    Pendleton    and    George 
Rogers  Clarke ;  in  the  Carolinas,  Gadsden, 
the"  Mecklenburg  Patriots,  Shelby,  Sevier, 
Davidson,    Williams,    Pickens,    Sumpter, 
Marion.  IMouUrie,  Pickney  and  the  Rut- 
lodges;  all  strong,  forceful,  high-minded 
men,  numv   of  them   rising  to  greatness 


and  six  of  them — Alexander  Hamilton,  of 
New  York;  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Rob- 
ert    Morris,     of     Pennsylvania;     George 
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Waslnno-ton,  Patrick  Henry  and  John 
Marshall,  of  Virginia — to.  the  very  High- 
est rank  among  great  men.  Washington 
was  the  hero  of  the  ages,  by  whose  side  it 
were  well-nigh  sacrilege  to  mention  any 
other  name,  and  the  other  five  last  men- 
tioned rank  on  history's  page  with  such 
men  as  Bismarck,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Peter  the  Great,  Cromwell  and  William 
the  Silent. 

Nor  was  the  age  notable  only  for  its 
crop  of  great  men.  The  people  who  en- 
dured the  hardships  of  Valley  Forge  and 
the  swamp  life  of  the  Carolinas  were  no 


ordinary  people.  If  we  were  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions between  them,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  the  men  of  greatest  force- 
fulness  were  the  men  who  came  from  the 
frontier,  wdiere  individualism  was  most 
pronounced  and  where  paternalism  was 
unknown.  These  were  the  men  who  tri- 
umphed at  Bennington  and  at  Kings 
Mountain,  who  made  up  the  rank  and  file 
of  Morgan's  riflemen,  whom  Burgoyne  de- 
clared to  be  the  finest  regiment  on  earth. 
A  political  system  which  evolves  such  men 
is  right  and  wise.  Paternalism  is  always 
wrong  and  always  unwise. 


THE  NEW  KITCHENS  AT  THE 

WHITE  HOUSE 

By   Waldon   Fawcett 


THE    Presidential    Mansion    at 
Washingion   now   boasts   what 
may  virtually  be  termed  a  new 
culinary  department.     The  di- 
mensions of  the  new  kitchens 
re  the  same  as  those  which  have  served 
le  purpose  at  the  White  House  for  sev- 
•al   administrations   past,    but   here   the 
milaritv  ends.     Save  for  the  four  walls 
le  reconstructed  and  refurnished  kitchens 
the  First  Lady  of  the  Land  are  little 
ve  those  at  the  disposal  of  her  predeces- 
rs,  and  the  change  has  been  most  dis- 
iictively    an    improvement    from    every 
;andpoint.     Mrs.    Roosevelt,    who    is    a 
pdel  housewife,  has  taken  a  very  active 
Iterest  in  the  rearrangement  of  this  im- 
rtant  section  of  the  domestic  domain, 
-  d  many  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
'  w  kitchens  are  her  ideas. 
The  kitchens  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
5  now  arranged  are  amply  qualified  to 
ipet  all  the  demands  made  upon  them, 
<l?n  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  eighty 
t  one  hundred  guests  who  attend  a  state 
Smer.     There   are  two  kitchens   at  the 
J:ecutive  Mansion,  both  leading  out  of 
ii  main  corridor,  which  now  bisects  the 


basement,  and  through  which  ]3racticaUy 
all  visitors  now  enter  the  Presidential  resi- 
dence.    Under  the  new  arrangement,  how- 


One    of   the    smaller   of   the   White   House   kitchens. 
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ever,  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  was 
under  the  old,  for  potatoes  and  groceries 
to  come  in  through  the  same  door  which 
was  nsed  by  the  President's  guests.  The 
entrance  to  the  White  House  kitchens  is 
at  the  west  end  of  the  mansion,  whereas 
the  portal  for  visitors  is  at  the  east  end, 
and  a  screen  shuts  off  from  the  view  of 
the  public  that  portion  of  the  corridor 
from  which  opens  the  culinary  depart- 
ment, although  the  furtive  glances  of 
feminine  eyes  around  this  barrier  indicates 
that  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  visit- 
ors a  peep  into  the  domestic  adjunct  is  the 
most-coveted  privilege  of  AVliite  House 
sightseeing. 

Directly  underneath  the  private  din- 
ing-room is  the  main  kitchen,  lighted 
by  two  immense  windows,  which  occupy 
almost  the  entire  north  side  of  the  room, 
and  which  are  now  fitted  with  ground 
glass,  which  effectively  screens  the  kitch- 
ens from  the  eyes  of  persons  walking  in 
the  Wliite  House  grounds.  The  main 
kitchen  is  forty  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  leading  out  of  it  is  a 
smaller  apartment,  known  as  the  family 


kitchen,  which  is  about  one-half  the  size 
of  the  main  kitchen.  Both  rooms  have 
tile  wainscoting  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet.  The  great  hooded  range,  which  is 
provided  with  baking  and  warming  ovens, 
covers  the  greater  part  of  one  wall.  This- 
range  is  used  whenever  large  dinner  par- 
ties are  entertained  at  the  WHiite  House^ 
Adjoining  it  is  the  hot  water  tank,  with 
a  capacity  equal  to  a  couple  of  hogsheads,, 
and  l>eyond  the  long  porcelain  sink,  at 
which  all  the  dishes  are  washed,  with  the 
aid  of  plenty  of  running  water.  The  size 
of  this  sink  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
fact  that  here  are  cleansed  all  the  dishes 
used  in  preparing  and  serving  ten  or 
twelve  course  dinners  provided  for  the  one 
hundred  guests  at  a  state  dinner. 

One  entire  side  of  the  main  kitchen  is 
taken  up  l^y  two  immense  closets  of  white 
woodwork,  which  contribute  largely  to  the 
appearance  of  spotless  cleanliness  which 
prevails  in  the  kitchens.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  each  closet,  which  is  sheltered  by 
glass  doors,  is  shelved  and  filled  with  tin- 
ware and  crockery,  while  the  lower  portion 
is  divided  into  flour,  meal  and  cereal  bins. 


Main   kitchen   at   the   White   House,    showing:   the   large  range. 
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THE    XEW    WHITE    HOUSE    KITCHENS. 


Ill 


A   portion    of    one   of    the    smaller   kitchens. 

with  compartments  for  sugar,  salt,  spices, 
etc.  Several  tables  occupy  the  center  of 
this  room,  one  of  them  a  large  deal  table, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  above  "which 
is  a  ponderous  circular  iron  swing  or  rank, 
the  prongs  of  which,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
state  dinner,  are  filled  with  a  varietv  of 
cooking  utensils,  many  of  them  copper, 
highly  polished,  which  are  brought  from 
their  places  of  storage  in  the  cupboards 
and  elsewhere  and  hung  above  the  deal 
table,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
hand  for  the  use  of  the  workers  who  are 
cooking  and  serving  the  dinner. 

The  scheme  of  furnishing  in  the  smaller 
kitchen  is  much  the  same  as  that  employed 
in  the  larger  one,  save  that  in  the  former 
range,  tables,  closets,  etc.,  are  of  smaller 
size.  In  this  kitchen  are  prepared  not 
only  the  family  meals  of  the  President, 
but  also  the  meals  for  the  colored  help  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry, 
and  consequently  in  this  kitchen  the  fires 
are  always  bright,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  family  are  not  at  the  White 
House.  The  servants  eat  in  the  main 
kitchen,  where  there  is  a  table  for  their 
especial  use,  capable  of  seating  ten  or  a 
dozen  persons — an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  kitchen  servants,  considering  that 
all  the  preparations  for  the  larger  enter- 
tainments are  at  present  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  professional  caterers,  who, 
although  they  make  use  of  the  Wliite 
House  kitchen  equipment,  bring  all  their 
own  help  with  them  for  the  occasion. 

Equally  as  interesting  as  the  kitchens,  if 
not  more  so,  is  the  butler's  pantry  at  the 
Executive  Mansion.  This  pantry  is  con- 
nected with  the  smaller  kitchen  by  a  cir- 
cular iron  stairway.  Two  mauv-slieUed. 
electrically   operated    dumb-waiters,    run- 


ning in  shafts  in  the  way  between  the  two 
kitchens,  and  accessible  from  both  apart- 
ments, also  run  from  the  kitchen  floor 
to  the  butler's  pantry,  which  immediately 
adjoins  the  state  and  private  dining- 
rooms.  On  the  iron  gallery  of  the  butler's 
pantry  are  stored  in  glass  enclosed  closets 
all  the  china  and  cut-glass  of  the  Presiden- 
tial tal)le.  The  White  House  kitchens  are 
lighted  l)y  electricity,  and  the  magic  cur- 
rent operates  the  dumb-waiters,  but  this 
is  as  far  as  the  employment  of  electrical 
energy  has  gone.  Uncle  Sam  has  not  yet 
seen  fit  to  install  electrical  cooking  ap- 
paratus for  his  best-paid  servant. 

Occupying  almost  as  much  space  and 
directly  across  from  the  kitchens  is  the 
private  office  of  the  ^^^lite  House  steward, 
and  also  the  refrigerators  and  storerooms. 
All  the  food  consumed  at  the  ^Vliite  House 
table  must  be  paid  for  by  the  President, 
but  the  Government  kindly  provided  him 
with  an  official  to  superintend  the  spend- 
ing of  his  money.  The  AVliite  House 
steward,  it  may  be  explained,  is  a  decid- 
edly important  personage.  He  receives  a 
salary  of  $1,800  a  year,  and  must  give 
bond  for  the  safety  of  the  supplies,  china, 
cut-glass,  gold  and  silver  plate  and  other 
treasures.  Xot  only  has  he  full  authority 
in  the  matter  of  hiring  and  discharging  all 
employees  in  the  kitchens  and  laundries, 
but  he  may  be  said  to  formulate  the  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  White  House. 

The  present  Wliite  House  steward  is  a 
colored  man,  named  Pinckney,  who  served 
Mr.  Koosevelt  in  a  similar  capacity  when 
he  was  Governor  of  New  York  State.  In 
fact,  all  the  domestic  help  at  the  Presi- 
dential   Mansion    are    colored    men    and 


The   servants'   dininsr-room  at   the   White  House. 
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Entrance   to   White   House   kitchens   and  President's 
(private)    market    wagon. 

women,  although  formerly  the  cooking 
was  entrusted  to  two  or  three  German 
women.  The  steward  has  a  horse  and 
covered  wagon,  provided  by  Uncle  Sam,  in 
which  he  makes  his  daily  trips  to  market. 
The  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
does  not  patronize  selected  "purveyors," 
as  does  royalty,  but  leaves  it  to  his  buyer 
to  select  the  best  edibles  wherever  they 
may  be  found. 

Staples  of  all  kinds — from  breakfast 
foods  to  soap — are  purchased  in  quanti- 
ties, and  are  neatly  arranged  on  the  store- 
room shelves.  In  fact,  the  interior  of  the 
White  House  storerooms  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  miniature  grocery  store.  At 
frequent  intervals  inventories  are  taken 
in  order  to  determine  what  portions  of 
the  stock  require  replenishing.  In  the 
storeroom  are  also  a  number  of  s:reat  old- 


fashioned  chests,  which  hold  the  gold  and 
silver  plate;  huge  trays  of  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  for  use  on  the  President's- 
table,  chests  filled  with  table  linen,  cup- 
boards filled  with  all  manner  of  table  deco- 
rations in  quantity,  such  as  colored  candles 
and  their  silk  shades,  and,  finally,  ca- 
pacious cold  storage  or  refrigerator  com- 
partments, where  the  temperature  can  be 
reduced  to  any  desired  degree,  and  where 
are  stored  all  perishable  foods,  including 
the  dainties  which  are  sometimes  sent  to 
President  Eoosevelt  from  his  home  at  Oys- 
ter Bay. 


Another   view   of   the   smaller   White   House  kitchen. 


BENEATH  THE  PEPPER  TREE 


Beneath   the   pepper   tree   I   idly   dream. 

And,  dreaming  smile.     Can  life  hold  dearer 
days?  •  •  ■-:■  ■ 

The  snnsliine  riotous  in   molten  stream, 

The  scarlet  berries  flashing  back  its  gleam; 
The   phantom    mountains,   purjjle   in  the   haze, 
And  quivering,  iu(dting  in  the  distant  maze 
Of  glowing  color.     Say,  is  it  not  sweet, 
Beneath   the  pepper  tree? 


I  do  not  own  a  foot  of  land,  and  yet, 

To-day  this  fullness  thereof  is  all   mine! 
The  long,  low  line  of  foothills,  emerald- set 
With  vineyards  sweet,  by  fragrant  orchards 
met; 
Yet  all  too  far  to  bear  distinctions  fine, 

Aiul  all  this  life  and  glory  si)ille<l  like  wine 
For  me  to  drink!    The  Cup  my  lips  shall  meet. 
Beneath   the   pepper  tree! 


O  crowded  Days!     O  full,  insistent  Life! 

The  Hour  calls;  be  still  and  let  me  hear! 
Let   me  surrender  all,   relinquish    strife, 

Abandon  Memory,  with  struggles  rife; 
And  to  this  Southern  Song  attune  mine  ear, 
This  mid-day  Dream,  this  Voice  that  calleth 
clear 
And  beckons  me,  my  eager  soul  to  greet. 
Beneath  the  pepper  tree! 

— Marion  Cook  Kniglit. 
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'HE  question  is,  will  you  ac- 
cept the  i)rice  I  offer  or 
not  ?" 

'•'The    price    yoa    oft'er? 
Whom  do  you  represent?" 
"That     is     immaterial,     Mr.     Horton. 
I  am  prepared  to  take  over  your  wheat 
and     give     you     a     certified     check     at 
the  figure  I  have  named.     You  ought  to 
be  aware  that  the  market  is  in  our  con- 
trol. We  do  not  desire  to  cause  a  panic — " 
"You  mean  by  'our'  and  'we'  your  mas- 
ter, the   Cormorant !" 

"^Vliat's  the  use  in  calling  names?  If 
your  surmise  is  correct  so  much  the  worse 
for  you.'' 

"And  I  ought  to  thank  the  Cormorant, 
I  suppose,  for  his  generosity  in  offering 
me  anything !" 
"As  you  please." 

"In  other  words,  if  I  refuse  to  sell  my 
property  to  him  at  his  price — " 
"You  may  lose  it  to-morrow."' 
"You  mean  he'll  use  his  power  to  break 
the  market  in  the  hope  of  breaking  me !" 
"Which  is  business  and  legal,  I  believe," 
smiled  the  broker. 

"\^^iile  the  action  of  the  highwayman 
who  stops  you  on  the  road,  points  his  pis- 
tol at  his  victim's  head  and  commands, 
'Stand  and  deliver !'  is  not  lawful  business 
and  illegal!  It's  too  fine  a  distinction  for 
me  to  appreciate !'' 

]\Ir.  Horton  arose  in  his  anger,  crossed 
the  room  and  gave  a  savage  pull  at  the 
tape  of  the  ticker. 

"You  are  unnecessarily  exciting  your- 
self, Mr.  Horton,"  said  the  broker  very 
coolly.  "There  are  people  who  call  war 
murder,  l)ut  there  is  a  vast  difference  lie- 
tween  operating  on  a  wholesale  or  a  retail 
scale — from  a  legal  standpoint.  You  have 
acquired  wealth  l}y  making  food  dear  to 
the  pul)lic  when  it  suited  you,  by  corner- 
ing wheat;  are  you  a  highwayman?" 

The  retort  was  cutting.  It  rather  cooled 
Mr.  Horton's  anger.  A  calm  survey  of 
the  means  l\v  which  he  had  acquired  his 
wealth  hardly  justified  the  pot  in  calling 


the  kettle  black.  The  broker  took  his  hat 
in  his  hand  and  moved  towards  the  door. 
The  ticker  was  clicking.  Horton  looked 
at  the  tape. 

"The  quotation  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  now  98  cents  for  May  and  93  for  July," 
he  observed. 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  inquired  the  broker. 

"And  you  offer  me  84  for  l)oth!'' 

"Quite  correct ;  for  your  entire,  hold- 
ings. Do  you  think  if  you  were  to  throw 
all  your  wheat  on  the  market  in  one  lump 
you'd  get  that?" 

"7f  I  thrcAV  it  upon  the  market  in  one 
lump!"  repeated  Mr.  Horton.  "Why 
should  I ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  to  save 
somel)ody  the  trouble  of  doing  it  for  you." 

The  usually  cool  banker  lost  his  tem- 
per completely. 

"You  can  tell  your  master  to  go  to  the 
infernal  regions !"  he  angrily  shouted. 
"He  can't  have  my  wheat  at  84,  98  or  any 
other  price.  I  am  quite  able  to  hold  my 
own  against  him  or  any  other  man.  The 
World  Bank  A\'in  l)ack  me  if  I  should  need 
assistance — which  I  do  not  and  will  not !" 

"Very  well,"  said  the  broker  entirely 
immoved.  "Xo  hard  feelings  between  us 
personally,  I  hope." 

"jSTo !"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"And  I  trust  you  have  your  margins 
fully  protected  !    Good  morning !" 

He  ])assed  out  of  the  office  with  a  smile 
on  his  face.  ]\Ir.  Horton  went  to  his  desk 
and  t()ii(h('(l  an  electric  l)utton.  A  clerk 
api)eared. 

"Go  to  the  World  Bank  and  request  the 
Ijresident  to  telephone  me  when  he  is  at 
leisure." 

II. 

liichard  Horton  was  quick,  passionate 
and  revengeful.  His  one  ambition  in  life 
had  l)een  to  acquire  wealth  as  a  means 
for  gratifying  his  fondness  for  pleasure 
and  display,  and  for  its  power  to  dazzle 
the  public.  Born  low  down  in  the  finan- 
cial scale,  he  had  aimed  to  become  a  leader 
in  the  social  world,  and  had  married  for 
money.    On  his  wife's  part  it  was  love;  on 
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liis  to  gain   a  footing  in  the  social  and  in  a  last  <l('s])crato  effort    to    recoup  h\>-- 

financial  woi-ld  to  which  as  the  son-in-law  losses   liad    plunged  into  his   present   al- 

of  a  recognized  niagnatc    he    thought  he  tempt  to  corner  wheat,  which  promised  lo 

would    become    entitled.     Their  meeting  pi-ove  successful,  wlicn  a  sudden  tightening 

was  the  result  of  a  chance  visit  by  him  to  of  tlie  money  nuirket  and  a  squeeze  canu'. 

Chicago  Mhen  he  was  tT-a\-eling  for  a  small  liis   unseen  enemy   was  working  against 

mercantile  concern.     Au  iuimediate  yield-  liini.   lie  felt  certain — the  man  he  called 

ing  by  her  to  his  ])ei's(iiial  chanus  was  fol-  the  "Cormorant" — a   strange,   silent  man 

lowed     by    an    elopement.       Her    father  who  had  conic   from  no  one  knew  where, 

stormed   for   awhile.      Then,    finding   the  aii[)nrcntl\',    possessed    unlimited    wealth, 

young  man   bright   and   capable,   forgave  seemed    to   take   particular  pleasure   over 

them  and  took  Inm  into  his  banking  house  since  his  advent  into  the  city  in  U23setting- 

to  which,  on  the  old  gentleman's  death,  he  the  schemes  of  IJichard  TTorton,  and  had 

had  succeeded.  He  had  be(>n  a  good  enough  acrpiired   the   sobriquet   of   "'The    Cormo- 

hus!)and   in  a  general  way,  but  his  Mifc  rant"   among    tb(^    speculative  fraternity 

early    disco\-ered    that    she    did   not   have  Ix'cause  he  never  liad  any  partners  in  his 

his  heart,  and   that  another  Avoman   ])()s-  opei-ations.  an<l  xrcwed  the  last  cent  out 

sessed  it — a  woman  be  bad  broken  off  with  <d'  tbe  gand)]ers   on  tbe  opposite  side   of 

because  she   was   pooi'  and   was  umd)le  to  tbe  pit. 

advance  bis  intercuts,  but  whom  be  might  To  accept  the  pi'ice  otfei-ed  to  him  I'icli- 
ba\('  married,  in  spite  ol'  it.  but  foi'  their  ard  Horton  knew  would  spell  ruiii.  lie 
cbnnce  meeting.  He  told  her  the  truth  pei'ceived  that  it  bad  been  cunningly  cal- 
one  day  sboi'tly  after  the  biitli  of  their  culateil  to  ruin  him  without  l)ringing 
girl  baby  during  the  onl\'  bitter  (piar)'(d  ;ibout  a  panic  since  it  wnnld  wipe  out 
they  e\'er  bad.  A  messenger  had  bronght  what  was  left  of  his  fortune  while  yielding" 
to  the  bouse  a  t-uriouslv  chas(_^d  gold  hi>  ci'ediior,-  sullicient  to  tide  them  over, 
locket  on  an  oddly  ]inke(l  chain,  with  a  <  bi  the  other  band,  if  be  could  hold  out 
bri(d'  note.  I'eading:  ■"IJitdiai'd.  ]ilease  let  a  week  baigei'  it  was  .dniost  a  certainty 
the  baby  wear  this  in  nu'inorv  of  me.""  lie  woidd  not  (inl\'  reco\er  all  be  had  lost 
On  his  wi  fc's  demand  til  know  who  was  the  in  ibe  pa>t  li\e  \-eai>.  hut  would  realir/ie  a 
donor  ol  it.  he  rid'nscd  to  answer.  Her  hand-ouie  siini  in  addilioii.  after  wbieh  hc' 
jealousy  lia\ing  been  aroused,  the  <piari-(d  had  I'csobcd  to  take  no  moi'e  chance>.  hut 
followed,  and  be  llnallytold  bertbctrulh.  coiillne  himself  to  his  legitimate  business- 
Then  she  became  silent;  but  >be  placed  as  a  hanker.  If  tbe  ^^'orld  Bank,  to 
the  gift  around  the  baby's  nc(-k  and  in-  which  he  was  hea\  il\-  indebted,  would  con- 
sisted upon  its  beini;-  worn  b\-  ibe  child,  1  inue  to  cai-rv  him.  t  he  roail  was  safe :  and 
and  though  he  later  prote>te(l.  vet  gave  .that  it  would  do  so  be  felt  assured.  How- 
way  to  his  wiles  w  i>lies.  and  the  chain  e\ei-.  the  inoi-ning's  interxicw  made  him 
and  bn-ket  roiiained  the  baby"s  choicest  anxious.  Ix-nce  hi-  rcMilulion  to  have  a 
))osscssion  ihei-caftci'.  Shr  wa.-  now  a  plain  talk  with  llii'  bank"s  president  at 
l)eautiful    i^ii'l    of  eiobi,.,.)!   nnd    still    woiv  once. 

it  around  her  neck,  not  being  awai-e  of  its  The   talk    mu>i    ba\c   been    satisfactory., 

liisfory.  but   Inning  a  supei'sl  il  ions  feeling  for    the   clerks    noiiced    ihat    when   be   re- 

lor  it  as  a  "charm   against    bad   luck.""  turne(|  id  ihe  ellice  bis   face  was  wreatlu'd 

It    was    alter    bis    wifes    death    and    his  in   .-miles.      /////   iiiniii/   lliiin/s  iikii/  lidiipcii 

succession    lo    the    business    cd'   bei'    father  in    n   iln//.   iiinl   in    "Ihe   sirri'l"   nil    lli{ii(/s- 

that    K'icbard    Morton    bei^an    to   >peculate  ill  nii   liniir.      l.*umoi-s  of  hank   ditlicultie>. 

on    the    lloai'il    of   Trade,   and.    da/zled    by  coupled   with   what    purported  to  be  a  pri- 

success.   continued    the    fascimiling   game.  vate   but    i-eliable  "lip""    from    Washington 

1'"*   ill  lbela>t   II\c  years  he  bad  found  an  that   ihe   I'eporls  cd'  a   pi-ohahle  sluu-t  cr(^p 

unseen    eneui\-   opposed     to    him.   and    ln>  were  eri-oneous.  and.  (ui   ihe  coiili'ar\-.  au 

deals  resiilte(|  in  heavy  losses,  reducing  bis  emu-mous  vield  was  now  predicted,  spread' 

large  l(U-tune  to  what  for  him  was  a  com-  froiu  no  mic  knew  what   xuirce.     .\  mousf 

])arativ(>    pittance.      Me   maintained,   bow-  can  uoi   lake  alarm  more  (pncklv  noi'  rush 

ever,  a  bol(|  from,  and  xi  far  as  the  public  to   coNcr    with    gr.'aler   celerilv     than     the- 

and  even  his  own  immcdiale  fi'iends  knew.  speculali\e     fi'aternilv.       The     provei'hia! 

continued  to  be  regardi'd  as  a  man  of  mil-  geese   following  their   leadci'  ai-.'  slow  and 

lions;    btU    h(>    realized    bis    position,    and  ihou-hlful     hv     comparixm.      The    brars.. 
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long  waiting  for  tlieir  o])portimity,  liain- 
inereil  the  iiitiatcd  inarkot  and  evcrythiiiii' 
came  tumbling  down  Avitli  a  rush,  good 
and  bad  at  the  same  time.  In  an  hour 
— in  minutes — fortunes  were  made  and 
swept  away,  ^tfoney  rose  at  a  frightful 
rate  and  all  the  lianks  seemed  to  unite  in 
calling  in  their  denumd  loans.  Ugly  re- 
ports regarding  the  World  Bank  floated 
upon  the  air.  and  when  l»ichard  Horton 
liurriedly  called  again  ujwn  the  president 
he  found  a  run  in  ])rogress.  and,  far  from 
lieing  aljje  to  assist  him,  the  bank  called 
his  loans.  This  terribk'  disap]iointinent 
at  the  last  moment  almost  crazed  him.  hut 
he  maintained  hope.  Before  three  o'clock 
a  panic  had  develo]ied.  and  when  Eichard 
Horton  looked  at  the  ta]ie  in  his  office  at 
half  after  the  hour,  he  knew  he  was  a 
ruined  man  unless  helj)  came  to  him  l)e- 
fore  eleven  o'elock  the  following  morning. 
But  as  he  ]iassed  out  into  the  street  on  his 
way  home,  his  face  gave  no  indication  of 
Avhat  was  u])on  his  mind.  The  president 
of  the  ^^'orld  Bank,  who  was  the  first  per- 
son he  nu't.  on  the  ccmtrarv  looked  hag- 
gard  and  eareAvorn. 

"I  Avas  going  to  dro]i  in  at  yotir  office 
for  a  minute."'  he  said  to  liiin  quietly. 
'"This   place,  however.  Avill  do."' 

■■\Yell?"'  queried  the  ])resident.  hoarsely. 

"Unless  the  bank  lets  me  have  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  before  eleven 
o"elock  to-morrow  inorniug.  I  shall  be  ab- 
solutely ruined !  You  know  what  that 
nu'ans  I"' 

■■^[y  God.  man  I"  stammered  the  presi- 
dent of  the  l)ank.  the  color  of  his  face 
turning  ashen  white,  "you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  ai'e  iiot  going  to  take  vy.  vour 
logins?" 

"It  is  aiisohitely  iuijiossible !"  replied 
^li-.  Iloi'ton.  "I  have  not  a  readv  dollar 
to  >])(,'ak  of.     The  ])ank  iiiu.'if  carry  me!" 

"It  can  Jiot  l)e  done,"  said  the  president, 
decisively. 

"A  cry  well.  There  is  nothing  UKU'e  to 
be  said."  ^I  r.  Horton  spoke  very  calmly 
and  turned  to  un:  but  the  i)resident  oF  the 
hank  stcuiped  him. 

"Mv.  Horton."  hi'  said.  Avith  quivering 
li|»>.  "do  you  know  that  yon  have  involved 
the  bank  heavily?  Do  yott  know  Avhat 
your  failui'e  to  meet  the  bank's  calls  will 
mean  ?" 

^li'.  Horton  looked  at  him  closelv. 

"^'our  face — "  he  began. 

"It    means."    interrupted    the    ])re.-iileiU 


of  the  bank,  "the  bank  will  ao  under  and 
I  shall  be—" 

"Iiuined/'  interposed  Mr.  Horton.  ''So 
shall  I." 

"For  me  it  means  worse.  You  know 
1  have  allowed  the  l)ank  to  violate  the  law 
in  a>si sting  yon  as  T  have  done.  Tor 
heaven's  sake,  man  alive — '' 

"I  can  do  nothing,'"  said  Mr.  Horton, 
coolly.    "What  are  yoit  going  to  do?'' 

"Blow  my  brains  out!" 

"Don't !  Face  it.  Something  may  turn 
u|)  and  I  do  not  think  the  parties  manip-- 
ulating  the  market  are  anxious  to  start 
bank  failures — and  they  ]n'ohably  know 
yonr  situation.  Wait  until  the  last  min- 
ute. anyhoAV.     Good  afternoon." 

III. 

Ex|)osed  to  the  ])tihlic  gaze  he  had  borne 
tip  tinder  the  awful  strain;  hut  Avhen  he 
reached  his  home  Mr.  Horton's  uerA'es 
lu'oke  doAvn,  and  thrOAving  himself  upon 
a  lounge  he  Avept  like  a  child.  His  mind 
Aveiit  traveling  hack  over  the  past,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  Avreck  of  his  OAvn  life  there 
came  thonghts  of  the  Avoman  Avliose  life  he 
had  rttined  by  his  mad  amlution.  What 
Avas  there  noAv  to  sIioav  for  all  the  years  of 
toil  and  Avorr}',  and  for  his  loA^eless  life 
— loveless,  except  so  far  as  he  was  AA'rapped 
u]i  in  his  daughter  Avho  Avotild  have  to 
face  poverty  Avith  him.  Wotild  it  not 
have  lu'eii  l)etter  had  he  l)een  content  to 
jilod  along  and  acipui-e  a  modest  compe- 
teiiey  iu  a  life  that  the  sweetheart  of  his 
youth  would  have  filled  Avith  the  sunshine 
of  love?  Was  it  the  avenoiug  hand  of 
Pi-ovid(nee  that  had  brought  this  ruin 
upon  him?  He  had  never  in  his  heart 
foi-given  himself  for  the  heartless  and 
eruel  ])art  he  had  ])layed  :  and  he  had 
never  forgotten  the  Avoman.  It  had  been 
a  terrible  thiiiii'  to  live  Avith  a  Avoman  for 
Avb.om  he  had  no  real  affection,  Avith  the 
menu>rv  of  another  constantly  in  his  mind. 
And  noAv — ! 

His  daughter  stiddenly  entering  his 
'"den"'  found  him  pacing  tip  and  doAvn  like 
a  caged  lion,  Avith  haggard  face  and  the 
traces  of  tears  upon  his  cheeks. 

"What  is  the  matter,  father?  Are  you 
ill?"  she  cried,  rushing  up  to  him. 

"Xo,  dear,"  he  answered^  embracing 
her. 

'■'I'here  surely  must  l)e  something 
Avrong.  father.     Tell  me  the  trttth  !'" 

"Ve>.'"    be   tbouuiit.   "I    had  better   tell 
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her  as  gently  as  possible."  In  a  few  hours 
she  itiust  know,  and  it  was  better  she 
should  be  prepared  for  the  calamity.  He 
was  a  man  of  prompt  action,  and  knew 
that  she  was  a  sensible  girl;  and  facing 
the  ordeal  bravely,  he  told  her  the  story 
of  liow  his  fortune  had  been  swept  away. 

"And  is  there  no  hope?"  she  asked,  try- 
ing to  comfort  him. 

"None,"  he  replied.  "There  is  only  one 
man  wbo  can  save  me  and  for  some  reason 
he  is  uiy  enemy.  He  has  !)rought  this 
upon  me." 

•"And  what  did  you  to  do  to  him?" 

'"Til at  is  what  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
have  felt  his  hand  for  some  years,  and  I 
have  had  a  strong  intuition  that  it  is  not 
the  mere  matter  of  money-getting  that 
caused  him  to  fight  me.     I  wonder — '' 

He  paiised,  and  she  exclaimed  eagerlv, 
"What?" 

"It  is  foolish,"  he  said,  with  a  weary 
smile,  stroking  her  golden  tresses,  "but — 
he  may  have  heen  a  rival  for  your  mother's 
hand.  The  thought  has  just  occurred  to 
me." 

"And  he  can  save  you?" 

"Yes.  He  is  in  control  of  the  nuirket. 
If  he  should  wish  he  can  give  me  a  chance 
to  escape  with  a  modest  competency  with- 
out any  cost  to  himself." 

"His  name  and  address,  father!  I  will 
go  to  him  !" 

He  stared  at  her  as  if  he  thought  she 
had  taken  leave  of  her  senses. 

"It  would  be  worse  than  folly,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  could  not  permit  such  a 
thing,  even  if  it  were  to  save  me.  It  is 
humiliation  enough  for  me  as  it  is  with- 
out having  my  daughter  ask  a  favor  from 
James  Ciiriodon,  the  Cormorant.*' 

But  he  had  given  her  the  name — an  odd 
one — and  it  was  a  simjile  matter  to  find 
the  address  in  the  Directory.  She  did  not 
like  to  disobey  him,  but  she  had  inherited 
his  determined  disposition.  She  was  one 
of  lliosc  persons  who  are  governed  by 
theii-  intuitions  and  are  not  to  be  dis- 
suaded from  acting  upon  tlunu. 

There  was  a  Directory  in  the  house.  She 
found  the  address,  and  stealing  out  with- 
out her  father's  knowledge,  called  a  cab- 
man standing  on  the  corner.  Her  fac(> 
was  co\ci'ed  with  a  heavy  veil,  and  around 
her  neck,  acting  on  an  impulse,  she  had 
placed  lier  "niascot"- — the  locket. 

"Mr.  Cui'iodon  was  greatly  surprised 
when  he  was  told  that  a  lady,  wlio  refused 


to  disclose  her  identity,  was  waiting  in  his 
2)arlor  to  see  him.  After  a  moment's  hes- 
itation he  went  to  meet  her. 

"]\[r.  Curiodon?''  she  said,  rising  and 
greeting  him  with  a  slight  confusion  of 
manner.  "I  must  apologize  for  calling 
upon  you  at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  but 
my  business  is  urgent  and  I  beg  you  to 
hear  me." 

"I  am  at  your  service,"  he  answered 
slowly.  "Alay  I  request  yon  to  raise  your 
veil?  I  like  to  see  the  face  of  a  person  I 
talk  to." 

"I  am  the  daughter  of  Eichard  Hor- 
ton,"  she  said,  obeying  his  request  and 
holding  out  her  hands  appealingly  to  him. 
He  gave  one  quick,  searching  look  into 
her  face  that  seemed  to  pierce  right 
through  her,  and  started  as  if  a  thunder- 
bolt had  struck  him. 

"Be  seated,  if  you  please,"  he  said  to 
her,  \\ith  a  quivering  voice,  and  sat  him- 
self o})posite  to  her.  She  noticed  that  his 
eves  never  left  her  face  and  that  he  seemed 
struggling  with  an  intense  emotion.  Fal- 
teringly  she  told  him  the  object  of  her 
mission. 

At  first  he  did  not  reply,  and  sat  ab- 
sorbed in  thought.  At  last,  with  a  visible 
agitation  which  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
press, and  a  sadness  that  showed  itself  in 
every  one  of  his  features,  he  said : 

"Yes.  I  am  your  father's  enemy.  It 
has  been  the  main  object  of  my  life  to 
ruin  him.  Listen  to  me !"  he  went  on, 
checking  her  interruption.  "I  will  tell 
vou  the  secret  of  it  and  you  can  tell  it  to 
iiim  that  he  may  know  I  have  had  my  re- 
venge. I  will  tell  it  to  you  briefly.  I 
had  a  sister  whom  I  worshipped.  I  was 
awav  from  her  for  ten  years,  during  which 
she  met  the  nuui  who  ruined  her  life.  We 
were  poor,  very  ]:)Oor,  Imt  when  I  came 
l)ack  to  New  York  with  a  modest  compe- 
tency that  T  acquired  after  years  of  strug- 
gle, hoping  to  make  wp  to  her  for  all  the 
privations  she  had  sufl'ered,  for  all  the  sac- 
rifices she  had  made  for  me — she  was  my 
senior  by  nine  years  and  helped  to  sup- 
]iort  me  when  f  was  young,  for  we  were 
orpluins — when  I  canu'  back  I  found  her 
dying  of  a  broken  heart.  Under  pressure 
she  told  me  iho  st(u-y.  The  man  she  loved 
with  hei'  whob'  l)eiii<;-  had  deserted  her  to 
marry  weaUh  in  ordc'r  to  gratify  his  am- 
bition. She  died  in  my  arms  not  very 
h)ng  afterwiirds  and  I  swore  to  avenge  my 
sister's  wrong  and  untimely  death.  T  have 
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done  so  !  That  man  is  your  father !  You 
are  fainting !'' 

"Xo,  no !"  she  gasped,  "do  not  call  any 
one." 

The  shock  of  discovering  her  father's 
baseness  had  overcome  her.  But  he  was 
her  father  and  she  loved  hini ;  and  she  had 
come  to  this  man  with  a  purpose.  A  tumult 
of  thoughts  surged  through  her  mind  with 
the  rapidity  and  confusion  of  a  thunder- 
storm, but  the  thought  of  her  father's  ruin 
23redominated.  He  watched  her  silently, 
seeiuing  to  divine  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind  while  strua^o'lino-  with  himself. 
Suddenly  she  clutched  at  her  throat  and 
tore  off  the  chain  and  locket.  They  fell 
upon  the  floor.  With  a  spring  like  a 
tiger  he  picked  them  up  and  staggered  as 
if  he  had  been  shot. 

"Where  did  you  get  these?'"  he  cried  in 
a  voice  that  trembled  and  broke.  "These 
were  hers — I  gave  them  to  her.  Have 
you  ever  opened  this?" 

"I  never  knew  it  opened,"  she  answered, 
her  whole  being  in  a  quiver.  "I  always 
thought  it  was  a  solid  piece." 

"See  I"  he  said,  touching  a  secret 
spring.  "She  was  your  image  at  your  age. 
This  is  a  little  portrait  that  I  presented 
to  her  years  ago. 

It  was  indeed  an  image  of  herself.  She 
held  her  hand  out  to  take  it  from  liim. 
but  he  drew  away.  With  a  supreme  effort 
he  mastered  his  emotions  and  said  slowly : 

"Pardon  ]ne  !  Remain  here ;  I  want  to 
think  in  solitude  a  few  minutes." 

She  liowed  her  head  and  he    left    the 


room.  Almost  as  one  in  a  dream,  bewil- 
dered and  trembling,  between  hope  and 
fear,  shame  for  her  father  and  determina- 
tion to  save  him,  she  awaited  his  retin-n. 
In  five  minutes  he  re-entered  the  room,  a 
changed  man.  The  hard  lines  in  his  face 
liad  softened,  his  eyes  showed  the  traces  of 
tears  and  his  manner  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  conquered  the  baser  promptings 
of  his  nature. 

''1  shall  save  your  father  for  your  sake 
and  l)ecause  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  is 
sweeter  than  tliat  of  revenge,"  he  said  to 
her,  softly  and  tenderly. 

''Go  tell  your  father  to  go  to  the  World 
Bank  in  the  morning  and  he  will  get  the 
loan  he  needs  to  carry  him  through.  But 
tell  hiui  for  me  that  if  he  ever  speculates 
again  in  any  of  the  necessities  of  life,  I 
will  have  no  mercy  upon  him!  The  man 
who  takes  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
poor,  who  adds  to  their  burdens  in  order 
to  increase  his  needless  wealth,  is  an  en- 
emy to  society,  to  civilization  and  to  his 
race.  Thank  God,  my  speculations  have 
l)een  the  other  way!  Tell  him  that — and 
tell  him  that  if  I  now  allow  him  to  pass 
out  of  my  power — to  save  himself — -he 
owes  it  to  the  love  of  his  daughter  and  to 
Jii'r — speakino'  to  me  from  the  grave.  See 
this!" 

He  drew  her  beneath  the  electric  light, 
ojiened  the  locket,  and  pointed  to  some 
words  scratched  around  the  border  that 
were  still  distinct,  and  it  read : 

"Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  repay !" 


THE  COMING   OF  THE  \VHITE  MAN 

He  came  from  out  the  Land  of  Morning,  bred  of  paUid  races ; 

He  spoke  a  mystic  mother-tongue  and  bore  an  alien  name; 
He  blazed  the  trails  of  Empire  into  vast  forbidden  places ; 

He  stayed  a  while  and  conquered  there  and  vanished  as  he  came. 

And  all  the  land  was  shaken  as  when  speaks  the  dreaded  Thunder:— 
The  red  chief  stormed  in  council  with  the  wisdom  of  a  child, 

The  bison  raised  his  massive  head  and  stared  in  stupid  wonder, 
The  sullen  grizzly  reigned  no  more  the  despot  of  the  Wild. 

His  cabin  roof  is  fallen  now,  the  lonely  hearth  revealing; 

The  cedar  boughs  are  tossing  down  their  shadows  on  the  floor, 
The  w^indow  places  darken  where  the  poison  vine  is  stealing. 

And  chapparal  and  mountain  fern  are  growing  in  the  door. 

No  wreath  of  fame  nor  marble  shaft  rewards  his  meek  endeavor, 
Nor  vainly  worded  verses  tell  the  valor  that  he  gave ; 

But  arrow^-wood  is  blooming  and  a  wild  brook  sings  forever 
Where  forest  shadows  darken  on  the  pioneer's  grave. 


—  William  P.  Burns. 


A  TRIP  TO  HISTORIC  OLD  GALICE 


By   Dennis    H.    Stovall 


o 


X  THAT  summer  day  we  arose 
early.  The  four  of  us  jumped 
into  a  carriage  and  were  soon 
bowling  along  the  winding  road 
that  climbs  into  the  mountains 
snrroundinii'  CIrant's  Pass. 

<i  rant's  Pass,  by  the  way,  was  named 
in  lionor  of  General  Grant,  who  made  the 
place  a  visit  during  his  western  tour  at 
tile  close  of  the  war.  That  was  long  be- 
I'ori'  the  railroad  came,  and  the  General 
and  his  men  made  their  way  northward 
from  the  pioneer  Trading-post  through  the 
]iiost  convenient  pass;  hence  the  town 
came  by  the  way  of  "Grant's  Pass.'^ 

We  were  bound  for  Galice  Creek,  dowji 
iiogue  Eiver.  in  the  heart  of  the  South- 
ern   Oregon  mountains,  where  Nature  is 
mo.-t   lavish  in  her  endowments  of  open 
.air  enchantment. 

From  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  to 
(lalice  Creek  the  winding  road  followo 
the  liogue  nearly  the  whole  distance  of 
fifteen  miles.  When  we  reached  the  sum- 
mil  ul  tlic  I'aimv.  wlieiiee  the  mad  follows 


tlie  tu]-bident  river,  the  first  peep  of  the 
Min  touched  the  mountain  tops,  and  re- 
scaled  the  park-like  beauty  of  the  country 
b<'l(iw  us.  From  this  point  the  view  is 
iiingnificent — one  of  the  very  best,  in- 
deed, that  Oregon's  mountains  afford, 

W'v  followed  the  road  that  hangs  to  the 
canyon  wall  directly  over  the  river.  At 
tiuie<  our  carriage  wheels  splashed  into  the 
water's  edue.  and  at  others  we  Avere  sas- 
I  tended  in  midair,  it  seemed,  with  the 
i-i\('r  frothing  many  hundred  feet  below. 

At  last  we  reached  a  point  whence  tl)e 
K'dgne  makes  a  long,  sweeping  detour: 
and  away  in  the  distance,  nestling  at  the 
Tout  of  the  mountain,  and  walled  in  ap- 
parently by  ini[)assible  Ijarriers,  Galice 
1  lotel  apiteared  in  view. 

Of  old  Galiceburo-  absolutely  nothinu' 
I'eniains.  Galice  Creek,  which  flows  mio 
the  ri\er  here,  babbles  over  the  pebbles 
s(»  tranquilly  and  peacefully  that  one 
would  never  guess  this  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  Itloodslied.  of  strife,  of  excite- 
i;;en!    and   Inriiioil   thai   existed  there  fiftv 


The    fevvy    acioss    the   Ro3:ue   on    the   \vay    to    GaUce. 


A  THIP  TO  niSTOlMC  ()LI»  (iALK 


11  IP 


'The    trail    was    a   veritable    'Lovers'    Lane.'  " 


years  ago 


The  remains  of  the  long  rows 
of  cabins,  the  saloons,  and  the  dance  halls 
were  swept  away  by  the  great  freshet  of 
fifteen  years  ago.  Instead  of  the  boister- 
ous merriment  of  the  saloons,  the  music 
and  revelry  of  the  dance  halls,  and  the 
shouts  and  cries  of  the  streets,  seethed 
as  they  were  by  the  restless  stampede  of 


3000  men,  there  is  naught  to  break  the 
mountain  quiet  but  the  songs  of  the  bird^, 
the  barking  of  the  squirrels,  and  the  chat- 
ter of  the  creek. 

We  armed  ourselves  with  fishing  tackle- 
and  a  camera  and  struck  up  thr 
creek.  The  trail  we  followed  to  tlu- 
iishino'  oroun(l.<  was  a   verital)le  ''Lovcr>~ 
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"Nature    concentrated   all   her   g-orgeous    colorings    in    one    vast   painting-   of   glory." 


Lane,''  bowered  over  with  drop]iing 
branches  and  climbing'  vines.  r)o^\n 
below  the  creek  chattered  and  leaped 
from  rock  to  rock ;  shadows  and 
light  danced  across  the  path  ;  leaves  flut- 
tered in  the  wood-spiced  air;  the  great 
trees  about  us  nodded  a  pleasant  saluta- 
tion; squirrels  barked  and  skipped  from 
bough  to  bough;  and  birds  sang  every- 
Avhere. 


At  the  forks  of  the  creek  fishing  be- 
gan,  and  while  the  others  angled  I  took 
pictures.  The  trout  were  the  garaey  lit- 
tle "speckled  beauties,"  with  which  many 
of  the  Oregon  mountain  streams  al)ound. 
and  they  took  hold  of  the  flies  with  a 
vim  that  made  the  fishermen  smile. 
When  we  returned  that  night  we  had 
eighty  fine  trout  and  twelve  exposed  photo- 
graphic plates  to  our  credit. 


A  SUNSET  SKETCH  IN  SIWASH 

By    C.    J.    Kennedy 


IT  was  Siwasli  day.  If  a  straiiiivr 
from  tlie  East  had  looked  out  of  the 
train  as  it  rolled  Mnto  the  ahsurd 
little  l)ox  of  a  depot,  a  few  hours 
later,  most  eertaiuly  he  would  have 
(Iceidcd,  \\itli«)ut  further  quest! ouiiig,  that 
Seattle    lic!(»n,ucil    lo    the    siwashes. . 

Across  from  the  depot,  scattered  al)out 
the  docks  as  thouch  a  sixty-mile  iiale  from 
Xeah  Bay  had  l)l()wn  them  into  confusion, 
like  a  drift  of  leaves,  were  Imndrrds  of 
lazy-looking-  Indians,  a  picture  of  l)ril- 
liant-colored  I)lankets,  l)are  feet,  dirty- 
iooking  tents ;  old  klootchmans,  who  must 
have  l)een  centenarian  squaws  for  tlic 
Avrinkled,  furrowed  faces — old,  indeed, 
hut  never  too  old  for  their  burden  of 
pa])ooses;  .children,  dressed  and  undressed 
— almost  in  every  stage  of  life  and  action : 
inevitable  dogs,  with  pedigrees  as  uncer- 
tain as  their  Indian  nuisters ;  bundles  of 
luggage,  of  doul»tful  ttse — and  more 
(loiihtful  cleanliness:  Idots  and  l)lotches. 
here  and  thci'c.  of  uncovered  lieads.  and 
shiuiui;-.  si  wash  tresses,  lu:'avv  and  raveu- 
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rytliing  huddled  together  irre| 


araMy.  so  that  if  a  siwash  buck  should 
lca\c  his  kloolchiiiau  for  five  minutes,  it 
would  ])robaltly  take  him  five  hours  to 
lind  her  again  in  tlie  huddling  mass  of 
Indian  rags  and  raganiutfins. 

At  the  neighhoriug  docks  lay  the  treas- 
ure shi])s  from  Alaska,  two  or  three  of 
the  smaller  craft,  that  take  the  inside  pas- 
sage, and  a  little  furthci-  up,  one  of  the 
larger  steameiv  from  Xoinc.  just  now  un- 
loading a  cargo  of  gold.  A  dozen  or  more 
caiHX'S,  the  sliai'p-prowed  siwash  ilug-<»uts. 
tugged  at  the  slender  ropes  that  moore<l 
iheni  to  the  piles,  foi-  the  docks  and 
wliai'ves  are  built  far  out  oxci-  the  water, 
and  ])ili]ig  is  cheap  in  the  fir  countrv. 

A  few  hundred  yards  out  on  the  shiiii- 
uiering  watei'.  wliei'e  the  sunset  gilded  the 
waxes,  painting  its  wondeid'ul  picture  of 
evening  gloi'y  on  the  Sound — the  dark  line 
of  l)each.  with  its  stately  (irs  etched  upon 
llie  hoi'izon.  and  hcNond.  the  ()lvnipics. 
forcxer  snow-ci-o\\  ne(l,  a  silhouette  of 
silver  on  a  sky  <d'  red  and  gold — out  of 
the  shadow  n\'   I'aiuanin>li    Mead.  idide(l  a 


canoe,  gently  hut  swiftly  urged  by  a  rhyth- 
mic ])addle,  a  part,  it  seemed,  of  the  In- 
dian wi'ist  that  plied  it.  As  the  little  craft 
drew  in  one  could  not  but  renuirk  its  oc- 
cupant. K^ot  listless  and  stupid,  like  most 
of  the  siwashes,  he  bent  to  his  paddle  with 
a  silent  dignity;  and  as  he  swayed  back, 
dis(dosing  the  rugged  features,  the  deep- 
set  eyes  seemed  to  batrn  with  the  light  of 
a  peculiar  determination,  and  at  once  yon 
could  see  there  were  in  his  Indian  breast 
the  smoldering  instincts  of  leadership  and 
command,  for  his  sire  had  been  a  chief  in 
the  old,  dead  days,  before  the  white  man 
had  t'onie  to  rob  the  rivers  of  their  salmon. 

Something  of  superiority  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  power  there  were  in  the  not 
unpleasant  features;  and  mingled  with 
these,  a  hint  of  smothered  pain  and  hu- 
iiiiliatiou.  that  life  must  now'  be  meas- 
ured, not  by  the  respect  and  obeisance 
that  were  his  by  right  of  heritage,  but  by 
the  paltry  protit  in  his  catch  of  salmon. 
.Vnd  so.  as  he  apj)roached,  the  young  buck 
took  little  interest  in  the  siwash  swarm 
ujxin  the  docks.  A  hurried  glance  told 
him  what  they  were — the  same  dirtv 
crowd  that  came  every  season  from  Brit- 
ish ('olund)ia,  to  pick  hops  in  the  great 
yards  of  the  Sound  country;  and  because 
he  had  always  scorned  to  slave  in  the  hop 
yards,  he  felt  abo\e  these  lowly  ones. 

Unt  as  he  turned  away,  suddenly  there 
came  into  his  heart  a  strange  feeling  that 
had  ne\('r  been  there  before — somewhere 
in  his  broiist  he  felt  a  tugging,  and  he 
wondere(l.  Carefully  he  went  over  every 
emotion  he  had  experienced  in  his  twenty- 
tl\e  yeai's  of  life:  the  joy  that  comes  of 
comfort,  the  ])eace  that  comes  of  plenty. 
the  satisfaction  of  achieving  little  every- 
•  lay  pui'poses,  the  love  he  always  felt  foi- 
liis  mother,  and  the  admiration  for  his 
father:  then  the  childish  delight  that  was 
always  his  at  the  sunrise  and  the  sunsL^t 
— the  little  sympathit's  with  nature  that 
lill  an  Indian  breast:  but  he  found  no 
answer — this  newer  feeling  w^as  akin  to 
none  of  these,  and  somehow,  involunta- 
rily he  turned  back  to  the  crowded  dock — 
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hi.s  heart  had  questioned  him,  aud  thrvo. 
it  tohl  liini.  was  its  answer. 

And  he  knew  liis  ln'art  was  riglu.  1'<»r 
he  saw  her  phiinly  then,  standing  the  re  a 
little  apart  t'rtmi  the  others,  and  lo(»king 
at  liiin  wonderiiigly.  The  love  that  lomes 
of  woman  had  never  tronhled  him  bei'ere; 
he  had  not  needed  a  klootelnnan  to  help 
in  life's  routine  of  duties,  neither  liad 
he  ever  seen  an  Indian  girl  so  beautiful 
that  he  wanted  always  to  be  close  to  lier. 
and  to  tell  her  of  how  he  chafed  undei  the 
ignouiiny  of  his  race.  l)ecause  his  fettereil 
numhood  Avas  robbed  of  its  lieritage  of 
chiefship — always  tliesc  liad  been  silent 
griefs.  unutten'(k 

But  suddenly  it  was  strange,  and  his 
paddle  lay  still  on  the  water,  as  he 
watched  her,  the  ])rincess  of  her  pe;)ple : 
watched  the  glow  of  the  sunset  on  the 
crimson  blushes  of  her  coi)pered  cheeks. 
watche<l  it  steal  up  over  the  long-lashed 
eyes,  dark,  and  deep  with  a  strange  ap- 
peal he  had  never  seen  before:  and  the 
long,  ebony  hair  falling  to  her  shoulders 
- — it  was  beautiful,  too,  he  thought ;  but 
more  beautiful  than  all  of  these  was  the 
quiet  dignity,  the  j^erfect  grace,  and  jjoise 
of  posture.  The  very  droop  of  her  Indian 
shawl  held  hiui.  wondering;  and  he  looked 
instinctively  to  the  slender,  stately 
spruces — they  were  his  measure  of  grace- 
fulness, and  for  this  he  had  loved  them 
from  his  childhood. 

Then  the  nride  came  back  to  his  heart ; 
quickly,  gracefidly,  strongh-,  he  drove  his 
paddle  through  the  water,  and  sent  his 
canoe  bounding  forward,  so  that  she,  too, 
might  admire,  for  he  knew  well  there  was 
not  on  all  Puget  Sound  a  wrist  as  sujijilc 
or  an  arm  as  strong ;  and  somehov;  he 
wanted  licr  to  know  this — for  he  was  sure 
she  was  a  stranger  to  Seattle. 

Several  docks  below  ho  tied  his  canoe 
to  the  ])iling,  and  taking  his  basket  of 
fish  to  sell,  soon  returned  with  several 
dollars.  At  the  docks  he  met  an  old  and 
wrinkled  Siwash  buck,  whom  he  knew 
well  and  was  sure  of:  to  hiui  he  intrusted 
the  care  of  his  canoe,  for  it  had  taken  him 
but  a  few  moments  to  lay  his  plans.  He 
would  go  to  the  ho])  yards  this  year:  at 
least  he  could  watch  liri'  fi-oui  afar,  as 
he  had  watched  and  wondered,  many 
times,  at  tlie  grace  of  the  stately  spruces, 
for  be  did  not  know  yet;  perhaps  it  was 
this  same  grace  that  attracted  him  to 
her:  he  had  not  thought  of  more. 


r>ut  ids  lii'nrt  was  stung  because  he- 
uHwt  stoop  to  what  be  had  scorned  al- 
ways: be.  whose  sire  had  ])een  a  ciiicd'. 
to  herd  with  the  women  and  the  childreii 
and  the  old  men.  and  the  degenerates  oL" 
his  race:  and  once  it  was  too  hard,  and  he 
turned  to  go  hack  to  liis  canoe,  hut  the- 
sunset  fell  on  lier  face  again — and  he- 
knew   he  could  not    leave  her. 

The  lirst  day's  picking  was  eas\.  lic- 
cause  be  had  chosen  the  wire  next  to' 
hers,  and  his  fingers  worked  meehanicall3V 
stripping  the  long  Aines  of  their  ^^his- 
tered  l)un's:  and  sometimes  she  smiled — 
almost  thaid<  fully — when  she  caught  him 
watching  her.  But  at  night,  when  he  lay 
on  his  bed  of  fir  boughs,  the  humiliation 
of  it  all  galled  him  anew,  and  he  went  out 
thiidving  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  for  coni- 
fort.  Kverywhere  the  cam]i  fires  were 
dying  out.  and  oidy  a  U^w  of  the  old  men 
lay  about  the  embers,  smoking  dreamily. 
1  >isappointed  and  angry,  he  went  back,  ly- 
ing awake  half  the  night,  thinking  now 
of  the  Indian  girl,  and  now  of  his  forgot- 
ten ])i'ide.  But  in  the  morning,  he  would 
take  no  pay.  and  with  sudden  impulse',, 
went  o\'ei'  to  her  and  asked  pernnssion  to 
bel))  to  lill  her  basket.  Thei'e  was  conso- 
lation in  that,  and  hi'  \\as  contented  to  be 
neai-  her.  speaking,  now  and  then,  in  mon- 
osyllables. r>nt  at  night,  though  he  longed 
to  talk  to  hei'.  he  would  not  come,  because 
lie  could  m)t  mingle  with  the  others. 

.Vgain,  in  the  morning  and  all  that 
week,  silently  almost,  he  sti'ip|»ed  the  liui"r> 
into  her  hasket.  Now  and  then,  in  a 
broken,  detached  way.  he  (Uiestioiied  hei- 
and  learned  when'  she  lived — close  to 
Indian  l»M\('r.  in  British  Columbia. 

.Vnd  one  night  Avhen  the  stars  were 
l)right,  and  the  weird  hoot  of  the  owls 
echoed  strangely  through  the  firs,  and  a 
thousand  little  barks  and  speaks  and  rus- 
tled leaves  told  of  the  watchful  woodfolk.. 
she  Avalked  with  him  through  the  mystic 
Xorth  Avoods.  Once  a  startled  deer  brushed 
by  them,  and  again  a  belated  eagle 
screanu'd  sharply  from  above,  as  he  sought 
the  shelter  of  his  nest ;  and  all  these 
things  he  loved,  in  his  rude  way,  for  his 
soul  Avas  troubled  with  a  yearning  for  the 
wild.  Only  of  these  they  s[)oke,  until  he- 
told  her  be  was  going  away  to-morrow — 
told  her  of  his  heritage  of  chiefship,  that 
his  ])ride  r(h(dled  against  this  AvomanV 
work  of  picking  hops,  and  be  must  go 
l)ack  to  his  canoe. 
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Slie  made  no  answer,  l)ut  the  still 
waters  of  disappointment  ran  deep  in  her 
Indian  soul,  and  he  knew  from  her  look- 
that  she  Avas  sad.  But  he  would  see  her 
Avhen  slie  came  to  Seattle  to  take  the 
steamer  to  British  Colunihia;  this,  at 
least,  was  comfort. 

And  yet,  as  the  days  passed,  and  he 
waited  for  her  return  to  Seattle,  he  did 
not  think  of  love;  only  she  suspected,  and 
lier  woman's  heart  was  lonely  for  him. 

The  leaves  were  f ailing-  from  the  West- 
ern ma})les  when  the  siwasli  l)and  stood 
again  on  the  docks  at  Seattle,  Avaiting  to 
l)oard  tlie  Vancouver  steamer.  Many 
hours  tlie  Indian  girl  had  Avaited  in  the 
sunset,  strangely  lonesome,  looking  out 
over  the  hay  for  the  canoe,  l)ut  the  Avaters 
had  darkened  Avith  the  twilight  purple  of 
the  North  Seas,  hefore  it  glided  out  of  the 
shadow,  and  the  rugged  paddler  stood  l)y 
her  side. 

And  even  yet — he  (hd  not  know.  All 
over  again,  he  told  lier.  as  he  had  told 
her  out  under  the  stars  and  the  spruces,  of 
his  life's  hard  sorrow;  asked  of  ]irr  some 
ansAver  to  the  old  interrogation  of  his  life 
— Avliy  his  manhood  Avas  not  master,  as  his 
father's  Avas ;  Avhy  it  Avas  crushed  under 
until  all  that  Avas  left  of  it  was  the  stal- 
Avart  frame  and  the  hurning  fire  in  his 
breast.  But  she  did  not  answer,  and  he 
Avas  angry  because  she  Avould  not  listen — 
she  Avho  Avas  the  first  he  ever  told  of  it. 

And  suddenly  she  Avas  hurried  Avith  the 
rest  to  the  steamer  AA'liich  Avas  ready  to 
leave.  Then,  as  she  turned  her  face  up  to 
his  to  tell  him  good-bve,  he  knew  there 
was  something  lacking — her  face  Avas  a 
reprimand  to  him,  sad  Avith  the  reproach 
of  an  unanswered  yearning,  for  she  Avanted 
son)ething,  anythiug,  if  only  it  Avas  strange 
and  sAveet  and  new,  to  take  aAvay  Avith  her ; 
and  til  en — then  for  the  first  time  he 
kncAV,  knew  that  a] ways  the  uiastery  of 
men  is  reaching  out  for  the  mystery  of 
Avoman,  and  Avhen  it  finds  that  uiystcry. 
Avants  to  draw  it  to  itself  and  hold  it  as 
its  OAvn;  and  he  stretched  out  his  arms 
to — but  it  Avas  too  late.  The  steamer  Avas 
already  under  way  and  she  Avas  not  e\in\ 
to  1)0  seen  now.  on  the  crowded  docks.  But 
he  thought  she  Avould  Avatch  for  him  yet, 
to  sue  if  he  understood,  at  the  last. 

(Quickly  he  leapeil  in  liis  canoe,  an(i 
.  Avith  the  mingled  manhood  and  childish- 
ness of  his  Indian  nature,  Avaited  until  the 
big  steamer  had  eased  out  of  the  sli])  and 


increased  her  speed ;  then,  just  as  his  dark 
eyes  met  hers  on  the  after-deck,  he  urged 
the  light  canoe  into  tlie  tossing,  rolling 
sAvell,  that  she  might  see  how  perfectly 
it  Avas  subject  to  him,  for,  somehoAV,  he 
felt  it  Avas  l)y  the  sign  of  the  strength  that 
Avas  in  him,  ho  must  have  her  to  love  him. 

All  the  next  day  he  Avas  sad,  for  his 
heart  Avns  hungry  and  his  soul  thirsted, 
and  wlien  night  had  come,  he  knew  A\'hat 
he  must  do. 

Several  day^  later,  just  l)efore  sunset,  a 
canoe  glided  into  English  Bay,  the  lips 
of  its  Indiau  occu])ant  set  close  Avith  the 
same  stoic  determination  that  seemed  to 
(hirkeu  the  uuignificent  shores  of  moun- 
tains stretching  high  al)Ove  into  the  suoaa^- 
(•ap])ed  sentinels  of  Burrard  Inlet,  the 
grandest  harl)(u-  of  the  North  Seas.  Stead- 
ilv  the  little  craft  glided  on,  until  at  hist, 
Avhen  it  turned  into  Indian  I^iver,  the  In- 
dian's eyes  scanned  the  fir-trimmed  banks 
for  the  landmarks  that  Avould  guide  him 
to  his  (juest.  Just  as  the  North  sun  seemed 
to  fall  to  the  earth,  and,  bursting  like  a 
bubltle,  scatter  through  the  firs  its  mist  of 
gold  and  crimson,  he  saAV  her  through  an 
opening  in  tlie  Avoods,  and  not  Avaiting  for 
a  ])ath,  juuiped  from  his  canoe  and  dashed 
through  the  wild  tangle  of  salal  and  fern 
and  salmon  l)erry. 

And  as  he  Avatched  her,  saAV  again,  as  on 
the  docks  at  Seattle,  the  sunset  gloAV  on 
the  blush  of  the  cop])ered  cheeks,  all  the 
gentle  rt^-erence  of  his  strong  manhood 
surged  u])  from  soul-depths  never  touched 
before,  and  in  vague,  imuttered  prayer,  he 
gave  thanks  for  the  light  that  fell  ujion 
her.  And  he  Avoidd  !ia\e  rushed  to  her, 
and  told  her  all,  but  for  the  others  of  her 
family  about  her;  but  quietly  he  AA^ent 
over  and  couiing  up  behind  her  unseen, 
bent  (tver  and  half  Avhispered  in  his  soft 
Indian  tongue,  "Ti-at-qua,  I  haA'e  come." 
Then,  not  Avaiting  for  her  surprised 
ansAvei',  straightencMl  to  his  usual  dignity, 
and  s])()ke  to  her  father  and  several  of  the 
group,  who  at  once  recognized  him.  After 
several  minutes'  silence,  he  began,  in  In- 
dian, to  the  father:  "Five  days  I  have  pad- 
dlcfl.  (lid  man,  to  find  this  cirl;  and  I  ask 
that  belnre  t o-uu)rr()\v's  sunrise,  my  canoe 
be  bearing  her  to  Seattle.  You  knoAV  Avell 
Avh(>n  th(^  elk,  or  the  l)ear,  or  the  eagle 
wius  his  iiinle,  there  is  none  to  separate 


then 


and 


■a use  Sicamous  is  as  strong 


as  all  of  these  and  as  true,  he  expects  that 
now,    when    ]\o    Inkers    this    girl   to   lie   his 
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klootchinan,  there  will  be  no  voice  to  re- 
monstrate." But  the  old  man's  answer 
was  a  long  continued  nod  of  approval  and 
an  invitation  to  Sicamoiis  to  share  with 
them  the  scant  supper  of  the  siwash;  for 
such  as  him  he  had  waited  manj^  years, 
and  he  was  glad  that  his  life's  gray  twi- 
light should  brighten  at  last. 

But  the  stalwart  buck  was  impatient  to 
be  gone,  and  the  supper  was  scarcely  over 
before  he  went  to  his  canoe  to  examine  his 
stock  of  provisions,  and  finding  an  abund- 
ance he  returned  for  the  girl.  Together 
they  walked  through  the  twilight  forest 
to  the  river,  the  family  a  little  way  behind. 
Already  the  strange  moonlight  of  October 
silvered  the  spruces,  and  through  the  still 
canopy  of  evergreens  above  came  the 
twinkle  of  a  thousand  stars.  Sicamous 
stopped  a  moment,  listening,  and  pointed 
overhead.  Up  in  the  grey,  the  wild  geese 
were  coming  out  of  the  North,  and  the 
musical  "honlc-honk"  of  the  birds  seemed 
to  tell  of  the  long  night  that  was  settling 


over  the  Arctics.  "That  is  our  signal," 
said  Sicamous,  as  he  hurried  on.  But  at 
tlie  bank  many  moments  were  spent  in 
farewell  wishes,  before  the  two  children 
of  the   North  were  glidino-  out    on    the 


river.  As  the  canoe  shot  through  the 
rapids — out  on  to  the  purpled  waters  of 
English  Bay,  wliere  the  ermine-mantled 
mountains  rose  hugely  out  of  the  sea,  Ti- 
at-qua  turned  to  Sicamous  :  "Why  did  you 
hurry  so;  why  did  you  want  to  go  to- 
night?" she  asked,  and  the  soft  Indian 
words  were  like  music  on  the  still  air. 

"Because  I  could  not  wait,"  he  an- 
swered, and  his  rugged  strengih  drove  the 
paddle  through  the  water  impulsively. 

"But  why — why  couldn't  you  wait?" 
she  persisted.  "That  is  why"— and  he  bent 
over  quickly  and  kissed  her  and  kissed 
her,  as  only  ruggedness  may  kiss.  She 
was  glad  now — she  had  dreamed  of  this. 
"There,"  she  said,  "I  have  given  you  a 
greater  chiefship  than  that  which  cauie  by 
heritage." 


IN  THE  BUFFALO  DAYS 


By  S.   I 


saman 


voung 


IN"  1873,  with  two  other 
men,  I  was  "holding  down"  a 
claim  'way  out  in  Nebraska.  We 
"batched"  together  in  my  dug-out 
during  the  summer  months,  serving 
alternately  in  the  capacity  of  chief  cook; 
and,  when  it  first  came  my  turn  to  take 
charge  of  the  culinary  department,  I 
found  to  my  dismay  there  was  not  enough 
meat  in  the  house  to  make  a  griddle 
greaser.  None  of  us  cared  to  eat  Jack 
rabbits  at  that  season  of  the  year;  there- 
fore, since  meat  must  be  had,  it  Avas  de- 
cided we  should  journey  to  the  buffalo 
range  in  search  of  larger  game.  Wliile 
considering  the  advisability  of  startina", 
we  saw  a  band  of  Pawnees,  about  three 
hundred  strong,  coming  across  the  prairie 
and  evidently  Ijound  on  a  hunt.  Our  only 
hope  of  finding  buffalo  within  a  reasonable 
distance  lay  in  netting  ahead  of  this  party, 
and  in  an  hour  we  were  on  our  wav. 
The  Pawnees'  trail  was  followed  until 


we  readied  the  Platte  Eiver,  where  we 
found  them  camped  for  the  night.  We 
drove  a  couple  of  miles  farther  before  se- 
lecting our  own  camping  place.  In  the 
morning  we  arose  at  daybreak  and  trav- 
eled quite  a  distance  before  sunrise,  but 
were  soon  overtaken  by  a  number  of 
braves,  who  remained  with  us,  following 
or  riding  beside  our  wagon,  for  twenty- 
five  miles.  They  were  continually  ban- 
tering us  for  trades,  and  would  frequently 
vacate  their  saddles  for  a  short  ride  in  the 
wagon.  AVe  got  very  tired  of  them  after 
awhile,  and,  l)y  hard  driving,  left  them, 
one  by  one,  in  the  rear  before  reaching 
Lowell.  They  were  a  fine  lot  of  young 
braves,  and  boasted  that  they  were  on  the 
warpath  against  the  Sioux,  telling  us  how 
they  would  wipe  that  hated  tribe  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  From  Lowell  we  drove 
to  Walker's  Panch,  where  we  camped  for 
the  night.  The  next  day  we  reached  the 
Pepublican  Eiver    at    Orleans,  where  we 
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saw.  hcyund  the  sireaiii,  liiindreds  of  Inif- 
falo  rnnuing  witli  lowered  lieads  and  tails 
in  the  air,  bellowing;  as  tliey  iied  froiu  tlx; 
himtevs,  who  were  in  hot  ])iirsiiit.  A\'e  at 
once  ])lunged  into  the  ,-andy  rixcr  and 
nearly  drowned  tlie  liorses  in  our  haste  to 
get  across.  It  was  our  first  sight  of  a  real 
linifalo  chase,  and  we  were  naturally  nuich 
excitetl.  We  missed  the  road,  striking  the 
hank  some  little  distance  below,  and  had 
(juite  a  time  getting  our  wagon  up  the 
blutf.  By  the  time  the  ]iassage  of  tbe 
stream  was  safely  accomjdisbed,  our  ar- 
i\()Y — and  our  goods,  as  well — was  consid- 
erably dampened,  and,  seeing  buffalo 
everywbei'e,  we  conclnded  to  go  into  camp 
and  |)re[)arc  for  the  coming  conflict  on 
the  niorrow. 

We  were  astir  at  dawn,  and  the  game 
was  still  in  evidence.  From  any  high 
point,  Iniffalo  could  be  seen  by  the  thou- 
sands. AVe  selected  tbe  band  on  whicb  we 
intended  "making  a  sneak,*'"  and  aj)- 
proacbed  them  by  way  of  a  convenient 
canyon.  When  as  near  to  them  as  mc 
could  get,  we  crawled  u|»  tbe  steep  Idulf 
and  discovered  alxnit  fifty  old  hulls  quit<' 
near  at  hand.  The  moment  they  saw  us. 
down  Avent  their  shaggy  heads,  up  came 
their  tails,  and  away  they  tbundei'e(l. 
Though  we  ])ro]nptly  em])tied  our  rifles, 
"nary"  buft'alo  did  we  get.  We  repeated 
our  tactics,  making  a  wide  detour  through 
a  i;ull\-  to  reacb  the  windwanl  side  of  an- 


olber  l)aiid;  tor  in  lliis  way  only  could 
they  be  an|»roacbed.  After  a  tedious  time 
— l)art  oi'  the  distance  luMng  covered  bv 
<i-awling — we  emerged  at  the  bead  of  tbe 
dra\\  within  I'a nge  of  our  game.  Jt  proved 
another  gi-oup  of  bulls,  quietly  grazing; 
though  they  conunenced  to  sniff  the  air 
and  bellow  as  soon  as  they  saw^  us.  We 
shot  into  their  midst  without  result.  After 
a  half-day's  bai-d  work  we  were  no  nearer 
ihan  at  nioi'iiiug  to  mir  sunimei'"s  meat: 
hut  A\e  perse\cred  during  tbe  al'ternoon 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  breaking  tbe  fore- 
leg of  a  young  cow.  Crippled  as  she  wa>. 
she  seemed  to  outrun  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
.\t  this  juncture  a  couple  of  half-grown 
antelo]ie  passed,  and  we  shot  both  of  them 
— our  dogs  giving  efficient  aid  in  securing 
them. 

My  com]ianions  followed  tbe  wounded 
cow,  lea\ing  me  to  care  for  the  team  and 
wagon,  skin  tbe  antelope  and  prepare  su]>- 
l>er.  1  drove  into  a  deep  canyon,  lariated 
the  horses  and  gathered  buffalo  chips  for 
fuel  :  hy  A\bicb  time  darkness  was  at 
hand,  while  inv  friends  had  not  I'eturnciL 
Thunder  clcuids  bad  for  sonu'  time  lieeii 
piling  up  in  the  west,  and  forked  light- 
ning from  the  great  black  banks  illumi- 
nated the  scene.  Knowing  the  nature  oT 
a  Nebraska  storm,  I  commenced  ]n"epar- 
ing  for  the  impending  deluge.  Tt  eanie. 
on  schedule  time,  poni'ing  down  in  lor- 
rents;  and  all  tbrouiib  the  hours  of  win  t 


A    hprd    ot    Nebraska    buffalo. 
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.::iutl  rain  1  could  licar  the  heavy  tread  and 
low  lii'Uowing  of  the  passing  buffalo  herds, 
which.  conilMned  Avith  the  roaring   of   the 
storm,    produced     a     ])eculiar    rumbling 
<;ound  I  shall  never  forget.    When  the  rain 
slackened,  I  thought  it  well  to  look  after 
the  horses,   staked   some  fifty  feet   away. 
Avhich  necessitated  climl)ing  the  bluff  until 
on  a  level  with  the  buffalo  trail.     Tt  Avas 
crowded  with  a  moving,  bellowing  throng. 
The    lightning    ])layed    vividly    and    c(m- 
slantly.  making  all  objects  as  plain  as  day. 
In  the  thick  of  the  herd  I  saw  our  blind 
liorse,  which  had  become  frightened  and 
drawn  the  ])icket  pin.     I  made  an  effort 
to  catch  him.  but  was  prevented  by  the 
buffalo.  Avhich  saw  me  and  broke  into  a 
run.  my  horse  following  and  keeping  pace 
with  the  sound    of    their  hoof-beats.     It 
commenced  raining  again,  and  I  returned 
io  the  wagon  for  shelter,  but  found  the 
canvas  leaking  like  a  sieve.     As  it  seemed 
useless  waiting  longer  for  my  friends.  T 
lite  my  supper  of  bread  and  antelo])e  meat, 
which  tasted  remarkably  fine.    After  sev- 
eral hours  more  of  continnous  storm,  I  re- 
turned to  the  bluff  just  as  a  vivid  flash 
sbowed  me,  to  the  westward,   an  endless 
vista  of  bnffalo.     Being  to  the  windward 
ihey  did  not  notice  my  presence,  which 
A\as  fortuiuite.  since  I  saw  my  blind  horse 
winding  his  way  toward  me  through  the 
herd.     I  made  a  grab  at  the  lariat  rope  as 
he  passed,  and  caught  it.     Another  stam- 
itede  followed  and  I  was  dragged  ((uite  a 
distance    into    the    herd,  but  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  my  unwilling  captive. 
Then  I  ]iut  in  the  rest  of  the  night  wait- 
ing foi"  the  boys.     The  sun  was  an  hour 
!iigh  before  they  returned.     They  had  fol- 
loAved  the  wounded  cow  for  miles  before 
she  finally  lay  down,  and  by  that  time  it 
was  i|uite  dark.     In  attempting  to  find  the 
wagon  they  had  lost  their  way  and  were 
forced  to  renmin  all  night  on  the  storm- 
swei)t  i)rairie. 

AVhile  our  c-lothinu'  drie'd  in  the  sun  we 
])lanned  a  change  of  tactics.  One  of  the 
boys  was  sent  on  horseback  u])  the  canyon 
to  dri\c  a  herd  alono"  the  trail,  while  my- 
self and  remaining  friend  posted  onrselves 
in  deep  A\aterholes  not  twenty  feet  from 
wluM'e  they  must  ]>ass.  The  hole  1  was  in 
wa-  aliout  two  feet  dee)),  and.  as  the  ani- 
iiial>  drew  near,  I  couhl  see  the  tops  of 
tlieir  liumps  before  their  heads  became 
\  isil)le.  Thev  seemed  luueh  too  close  to 
me  for  comfort.     As  I  selectt'd  mv  target. 


I  could  not  help  thinking  nervously  of 
Avhat  the  consequences  might  lie  should  I 
only  wound  the  l)ig  brute,  as  I  had  no 
shelter  from  a  possible  charge.  In  my 
''shaky"'  condition  I  missed,  nor  conld  I 
say  I  A\'as  sorry.  It  then  fell  to  my  lot  to 
drive  another  herd  iiast  where  my  friends 
were  ])Osted.  \t  the  west  end  of  the  can- 
yon I  found  aljout  a  thousand — bulls, 
cows  and  cahes — and  when  they  saw  me 
they  formed  into  a  solid  square,  the  bulls 
on  the  outside,  and  seemed  to  be  awaiting 
my  arrival.  As  my  only  weapon  was  a  re- 
volver, I  did  not  care  to  shoot,  but  kejit 
advancing  on  them.  As  I  approached  they 
separated  and  ])assed  on  either  side  across 
the  can\Ton.  where  they  gathered  in  a 
S(|uare  as  before.  I  fired  every  load  in  uiy 
revolver  at  them,  but  without  effect. 

On  rejoining  my  companions  it  was  de- 
cided to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  so  far  as 
we  ourselves  were  concerned,  and  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  an  old  rancher  who  lived 
near  by  on  8apa  Creek.  He  ]n-oved  will- 
ing to  kill  all  the  buffalo  we  needed  at  a 
dollar  a  head.  Before  starting  out  I  ex- 
changed guns  with  him — ^liis  being  a  small 
s(|uirrel  rifle,  while  mine,  of  larger  l)oi-e. 
would  answer  the  pnrpose  better.  \\\' 
merely  went  along  to  see  the  fun.  A  large 
herd  was  found  grazing  near  the  canyon, 
and,  l)y  crawling  through  the  grass,  we 
managed  to  approach  Avithin  a  hundred 
A;irds  undiscoA'ered.  Being. the  last  to  lii'c 
1  did  not  expect  to  do  any  execution.  "When 
the  herd  had  run  some  three  hundreil 
yards  a  fine  young  bull  dropped  out  to  one 
side  and  lay  doAvn,  shot  through  the  lungs. 
We  found  the  bullet  in  skinning  him.  and 
it  Avas  Avithout  doul)t  from  mv  rifle. 

Our  randunan  soon  killeil  all  the  ani- 
mals we  cared  for,  Avell  loiuhiiL;-  our  Avagon. 
though  we  took  only  the  choicest  ])art  of 
each  carcass.  Part  of  this  nu'at  Ave  dried, 
or  "jerki'd.""  as  it  is  termed  :  the  renuiin  ler 
Avas  salted  doAvn  in  barrels,  and.  by  laying 
it  out  in  the  fresh  aii'  each  evening,  we 
succeeded  in  bringing  home  in  good  con- 
dition eiKuigb  to  last  us  many  days,  l)e- 
sides  su))plyini;-  our  neighbors.  As  to  our 
fi-ieiid.-.  the  I'awnees.  Ave  saw  them  no 
mo)-e.  A  few  (lays  after  avi'  i)arted  they 
met  their  deadly  enemies,  the  Sioux,  in 
the  \erv  canyon  of  Avhich  I  have  Avritten. 
and  weiT  >laugbtered  like  so  many  sbern 
in  a  jicn.  only  a  hamlful  escajiiivi  to  tell 
the  talc. 


airdrr^ser 


By  WILLIAM  BITTLE  WELLS 


1  ne   Struggle   in  tne   Orient 


SiifiSeient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  begiuiiitig  of  the  war  between  Eussia  and  Japan 
to  justify  some  conclusions  as  to  the  conflict,  its  probable  outcome  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  the  Orient.  It  was  known,  of  course,  that  incompetency  was  in  full  swing- 
in  Eussia;  it  was  known  that  the  Czar  was  sleepy  and  weak,  wholly  incapalde  of  rising 
to  the  situation;  it  was  known  that  corrujition  was  rtunpant.  But  the  world  was  noi. 
prepared  for  the  sorry,  pitiable  spectacle  which  Eussia  has  made,  and  wliieh  has  called 
forth  the  disgust  and  contempt  of  civilized  nations.  It  is  not  alone  that  Eussia  has 
failed  palpably  in  her  campaign  upon  land  and  sea.  This  might  happen  to  any  nation. 
It  is  not  that  the  form  of  government  is  repulsive  to  civilization  and  progress.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  China.  But  the  Eussian  dilemma  has  flung  the  veil  aside,  and  the 
world  has  looked  upon  a  government  rotten  to  the  core,  a  blot  upon  mankind,  a  disgrace 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  ought  not  to  endure.  Japan  is  not  fighting  her  own  battles 
alone.  She  is  fighting  for  decency,  for  truth,  for  honesty.  She  is  fighting  for  men.  She 
is  fighting  for  light.  Japan  has  won  so  far;  will  win,  we  believe,  in  the  future.  The 
forces  of  darkness  have  never  successfully  withstood  the  forces  of  light.  It  is  too  much, 
however,  to  hope  that  this  Eussian  tyranny,  this  blot  upon  the  face  of  tlse  earth,  this 
inexpressibly  perfidious,  incompetent  government  wiU  Ve  wiped  from  tlie  eartli,  and  its 
fearful  stench  to  heaven  stopped.  This  will  be  left  to  some  other  agency.  But  all  hail 
to  Japan  and  the  little  brown  men! 


There  will  probably  be  no  attempt  this  time  to  rob  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  victory. 
The  world  permitted  Eussia  to  step  in  and  usurp  Japan's  rights,  and  to  rob  her  of  her 
victory  over  China.  The  nations  are  to  blame,  therefore,  for  the  suffering,  the  loss  of 
life  and  all  the  horrors  that  have  resulted  in  battle  an'i  in  the  recent  siege  of  Port 
Arthur.  They  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  war  between  Eussia  and  Japan.  Japan  was  igno- 
miniously  euchred  out  of  her  just  dues  onc^,  and  now  fights  for  them  again.  She  has 
valiantly  won  the  same  ground  once  more  and  demonstrated  her  worthiness,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  nation  will  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  such  blatant  robbery  a  secontl 
time.  The  nations  are  practically  committed  to  "a  fair  field  and  no  favor."  But  if, 
perchance,  in  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  there  should  be  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  jealous  nations  of  Europe  to  deprive  Japan  of  her  rights,  the  Ameri- 
can government  ought  to  step  in  and  prevent  any  such  distortion  of  justice  as  that  which 
followed  the  Chino-Japanese  war.  Should  we  be  compelled  to  take  such  a  stand,  the 
nations  of  Europe,  under  present  conditions,  would  not  be  very  apt  to  disregard  our 
views.  It  is  now  recognized  throughout  the  world  that  America  is  not  only  a  world 
power,  but  that  her  counsel  is  generally  disinterested,  and  that  when  we  say  a  thing  we 
mean  it.  American  diplomacy  is  accordingly  being  recognized  as  a  new  and  wonderful 
thing.  Instead  of  resorting  to  makeshifts  and  deceit,  it  has  been  characterized  by  an 
honesty  of  purpose  which  has  staggered  the  old  world  in  its  adherence  to  duplicity,  cir- 
cumlocution and  dishonsty.  This  new  thing  which  the  world  will  have  to  deal  with  more 
aii<l    u'ore    iti    the    future    had    its    rebirth    in    Cleveland's    administration,    and,    under    the 
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splendid.  Itrilliant  and  consistent  policy  of  Secretary  Hay  and  President  Eoosevelt.  it  lias 
reached   a   lieiaht   never   before   attained. 


The  triinni)li  of  Japan  will  be  of  trcTnendous  significance  an<l  importance  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  other  nations  which  are  so  fortnnate  as  to  possess  holdings 
l:ounded  l>y  tlic  l*acific  Ocean.  The  ascendancy  of  Knssia  in  Siberia,  Manchnria  and 
Xorea  and  a  prejionderating  inflnence  over  China  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  distinct 
evil,  so  far  as  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  are  concerned.  Kussian  influence 
in  the  past  has  dominated  Korea.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  however,  Japanese 
occupation  of  Korea  has  been  a  fact,  and  the  difference  in  the  influence  is  apparent,  even 
to  the  most  casual  observer  of  conditions  in  Korea.  The  Japanese  have  compelled  the 
Koreans,  nuicli  against  their  will,  to  cultivate  all  the  arable  land,  and  otherwise  improve 
agricultural  conditions.  They  are  constructing  railroads,  using  American  steel  rails  and 
American  equipment.  Fnder  Kussia  we  find  a  vacillating,  uncertain  and  deceitful  ])olicy, 
which  disturbs  commerce,  ])rogress,  science  and  civilization.  lender  Japan  we  find  energy, 
enthusiasm  and  ability,  coupled  with  a  tremendous  desire  to  make  progress  and  to  accom- 
]ilish  things,  not  only  for  their  own  good,  but,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  for  the  good 
of  the  world.  Tht>re  could  lie  no  greater  contrast  than  the  Orient  under  Kussian 
domination  and  under  Japanese  domination.  Tlie  Russian  government  is  not  pro- 
gressive, nor  can  its  commercial  policy  be  progressive.  The  Japanese  government,  it  is 
jirobably  Just  to  say,  is  the  most  progressive  monarchy  in  the  world  to-day.  and  its  policy 
of  commercial  expansion  is  likewise  progressive.  The  trium]>li  of  Japan  will  mean  a 
remarkable  awakening  of  the  nations  of  the  Avorld  to  the  significance  of  the  coming- 
struggle  for  commercial  suj)remacy  on  tlie  Pacific.  Tlie  triumph  of  Kussia  will  cast  gloom 
over  great  world-movements  which  are  just  beginning  to  spring  into  life,  and  it  will 
stifle  commercial  and  political  progress,  and  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  civilization.  There 
^•an  be  no  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  interests  of  America  in  the  momentous  struggle 
now  on  in  the  Orient.  Indeed,  America  can  no  more  afford  to  have  Russia  triumjth  over 
Japan  than  she  could  afford  to  have  Germany  annex  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Our  life,  our  political  future,  our  commercial  prosjiecfs,  our  progress  as  a  world 
power  are  all  involved  in  Japan  "s  triumph. 


Midnig-ht    on    the    Rog\ie    and    the    Bridge    at    Giants    Pass,    Oreg-on. 


^^s. 


A  Review  ot  the  most  important  activities   of  the 

montn  in  Politics,  Science,  Art,  Education 

and  Religious  TnougKt 


The  Fall  of 


The  eupture  of  High  (203  Meter)  Hill  proxcd  disasterous  to  Ihc  Kussiars. 
P^'^tA^fh         Kednced  to  6,000  fighting  men  out  of  40,000,  and  those  6,000  sick  almost 

to  death  with  scurvy,  General  Stoessel,  the  gallant  defender  of  Eussia's 
chief  hope  in  the  Orient,  surrendered  with  the  l)eginuing  of  the  new  year.  Tlie  fall  had 
V)een  so  long  expected  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  world  had  long  since  been  spent.  In 
Japan  there  was  a  jiatriotic  demonstration  such  as  the  country  had  never  before  seen. 
It  was  victory,  glorious  victory  for  the  little  brown  men  who  have  held  the  eyes  of  the 
woidd  these  many  months.  It  was  inspiriting  to  the  Japanese,  and  they  enter  upon  a 
larger  campaign,  which  will  probably  be  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever,  with  tiio 
hope  of  quicker  victory.  To  Russia  the  surrender  brought  internal  complications  which 
are  likely  to  become  of  much  more  import  to  the  empire  than  the  loss  of  its  chief  port  on 
the  Pacific,  or  eveji  the  war  with  ,Iapan.  The  fortress  fell  from  exhaustion.  There 
was  little  ammunition  left,  and,  as  General  Stoessel  jiointed  out  in  an  heroically  worded 
dispatch  to  his  emperor,  there  were  two  enemies  which  could  no  longer  be  withstood- - 
scurvy  and  eleven-inch  shells.  On  December  4  the  -Tapanese  took  High  Hill,  from  which 
they  could  storm  the  inner  works.  On  December  19  East  Kekwan  Fort  likewise  fell. 
Sapping  and  mining  cut  off  the  Liaoti  forts.  Finally,  on  December  31,  Sungshu  Mountain 
was  taken  by  the  Japanese,  and  surrender  was  a  matter  of  hours.  Russia  's  soldiers  in  the 
East  have  gained  public  synqiathy  by  their  heroism.  Simultaneously  with  the  fall  of 
Port  Arthur  the  announcement  was  made  that  General  Stoessel  would  have  to  submit  to 
court-martial  f(U-  his  act.  ("onrt-marti:il  in  such  cases  is  an  old  custom,  ••ind  is  not  ro  l)o 
inisundei'stood. 


.  .  Meanwhile   a   growling  rev<dutioii   is   afoot    in   Russia.     It    li;is   sprujig   ui> 

^""fl.  .  within    a    month,   Imt    has   for    its   causes   tvrHunv   worse    than    that    whic'c 

Uisscntions  preceded  the  French  Revolution.  The  great.'  liulky  Russian  bear  i.s 
awakening  t<i  his  wrongs,  and  he  has  chosen  an  opportunity  when,  if  iiis  gi-owling  is 
Viacked  with  sufficient  force,  he  nuiy  terrorize  liis  masters.  Riots  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  Inrge  enough  to  defy  the  police,  bombs  being  im|>orted  from  the  mitside,  fac- 
tories for  hand  grenades  within  the  heart  of  the  country;  these  are  signs  of  a  fearfr.i 
time  to  come.  The  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution  will  hardly  be  so  gieat  as  the  sonn- 
time  revolution  of  the  Russian  socialists.  The  ]>eople  have  been  twisted  out  of  shape,  and 
the  first  growls  breaking  from  them  fiercely  must  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  thinking,' 
Russians.  But  the  high  otticials  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  force  of  this  internal  eneniv. 
The  Czar  was  counselled  to  refuse  the  requests  of  the  presidents  of  the  zemi^tvos.  He 
sent  out  a  honeyed  ukase  promising  many  things — grants  sufficient  to  satisfy;  but  there 
was  no  satisfaction.  He  ])romised  to  rescind  repressive  laws,  to  insure  freedom  from 
arrests,  to  give  the  fullest  ])ossible  liberty  to  the  press  and  to  extend  the  local  power  of  the 
zemstvos.  He  granted  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the  people  a  month  past.  But  there 
was  no  satisfaction.  Either  the  people  did  not  believe  or  soinething  has  occurred  to  make 
their  growl  deeper.  They  will  stop  at  nothing  short  of  a  constitutional  assembly.  Thac 
is  the  rul>,  and  unless  there  is  a  mighty  change  in  i)olic\'  the  fight  Ijetween  the  zemstvos 
and  the  bureaucracy  will  overturn  the  country.  The  zemstvos  include  all  bi'.t  the  highest 
cflicials  of  the  land,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  lande<l  uoliility.  and  is  urged  on  b^  the 
shriek  of  socialism.  The  Russian  government  has  deciile<l  to  reconsir:'ct  the  Silerian 
Railway,  and  send  200,000  more  soldiers  to  the  Far  East,  and  many  more  later  or;;  Imt 
in  the  heai-fs  of  the  peojile  is  a  demand  for  peace.  The  government  says,  no  i)ea(^e  but 
with  victory.  If  it  sues  for  peace  its  ])restige  is  lost;  if  it  continues  losing  battles,  a  not 
ini]ii-(ili;iMe    outcome,    it    will    n]i]pro;i<di    llie    dangers    of    r(ivo!nTiiin. 
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The  Struggle  in  With  its  greatest  stronghdlil  in  the  East  faUen,  intei'ual  troubles  at 
Manchuria  home,   and   an   ever   more   active  ami   more   pros[)eroiis   enemy   to   conil)at, 

Kussia  has  a  very  unpleasant  prospect  for  tlie  new  year.  It  has  one 
advantage.  As  tlie  forces  lie  in  Manchnria,  Eussia  has  a  little  tlie  better  of  it.  It  still 
holds  Lone  Tree  Hill,  a  commanding  ]>oint,  in  spite  of  the  many  attempts  of  the  Japanese 
to  capture  it.  The  Cossacks  under  General  Eennenkampf  have  been  active  against  the 
Japanese,  and  on  more  tlian  one  occasion  have  forceil  them  from  aggressive  excursions  into 
retreat.  Comnuinication  with  Enssia  will  be  made  qnicker  and  easier.  Unless  the  revo- 
lutionary aspect  becomes  too  serious,  there  will  be  large  bodies  of  reinforcements  sent 
to  the  front.  But  Japan  is  doing  all  these  things,  and  more.  Bhe  has  taken  Port  Arthur. 
The  country  is  a  unit.  Every  maidservant  gives  her  dole  to  the  war  fund.  Patriotism  is 
running  rife.  The  great  fear,  that  there  would  not  be  enough  money  to  carry  on  a  long 
campaign,  seems  to  have  been  overcome.  Japan  and  Eussia  alike  seem  to  be  preparing 
jfor  a  great  struggle  in  Manchuria,  greater  than  any  which  has  preceded. 

'Tt,    P  R  ^^"^   power   behind   the   Eussian   throne   has   been   revealed.     He   is   Pro- 

u-  A  !h°^fi  ^  curator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the  most  powerful  and  most  enthusi- 
hind  the  1  hrone  ^g^jgally  hated  man  in  the  empire.  At  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
Konstantine  Petrovitch  Pobedonostzeff  is  a  hard,  narrow-minded  despot,  of  peasant  birth 
and  for  that  doublv  hard  on  the  peasants,  an  adorer  of  absolutism  and  the  counsellor  of 
the  (.'zar.  He  it  is  who  has  obstructed  the  liberal  movements  that  have  been  proposed 
in  his  time,  and  he  himself  has  proposed  the  hardest  measures  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reion  of  Alexander  III.  He  has  killed  every  movement  for  a  constitution;  he  is  believed 
to  be  responsible  for  the  Kishenev  murders  of  the  Jews;  and  the  persecution  of  the  Finns 
is  laid  even  more  closely  at  his  door.  He  blocks  any  liberal  iUclinations  of  the  new 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Prince  Mirsky,  and  the  unfavorable  response  of  the  Czar  to  the 
zemstvos  is  supposed  to  be  another  piece  of  his  handiwork. 


Land  Frauds  in 
Oregon 


Oregon  has  been  bowed  for 
several  months  past  beneath 
the  shame  of  wholesale  steal- 
ing of  the  government  public  lands.  Investi- 
gations which  have  been  going  on  for  three 
years,  ever  since  it  has  become  obvious  that 
timber  lands  were  being  settled  upon  too 
ciuicklv  to  I'e  done  honestly,  have  resulted  in 
the  conviction  of  S.  A.  D.  Puter,  Horace  G. 
McKinley,  Dan  W.  Tarpley  and  Mrs.  Emma 
L.  Watson  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment of  certain  lands  lying  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Jefferson,  in  the  Cascade  Eange. 
They  had  entered  upon  these  lands  and  se- 
cureid  patents  because  they  had  learned  that 
tlieir  claims  were  to  be  included  in  a  forest 
reserve,  and  they  could  secure  lieu  land  scrijit 
for  it.  They  succeeded  in  their  design,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  clerks  in  the  land 
office  at  Washington  suspected  that  there  was 
fraud  in  the  dealing.  They  realized  upon  the 
transaction  between  $300,000  and  $iOO,000. 
But  Special  Commissioner  Greene,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  after  working  for  three 
years  on  the  case,  accumulated  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  their  guilt,  and  they  were  tried 
and  convicted  before  Judge  Bellinger,  in  the 
ITnited  States  District  Court,  in  Portland. 
An  indictment  of  similar  character  was 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  same  people 
for  defrauding  the  (iovernment  of  lands  in 
an  adjoining  townsliij),  and  the  case  was  to 
have  been  tried  in  the  same  session  of  the 
court,  but  it  was  jjostponed,  as  the  conspira- 
tors ])romised  to  plead  guilty  and  confess  to 
certain  shady  dealings  which  would  implicat(> 
high  oflicials.  In  confession  S.  A.  D.  Puter 
said  that  he  had  bribed  Senator  John  H. 
Mitchell  with  $2,000  to  see  that  no  trouble 
was  experienced  at  the  general  land  office, 
where  frau<l  had  alreadv  been  suspectcMJ. 
On  the  strength  of  this  confession,  and  other 


corroborative  evidence.  Senator  Mitchell  and 
Eepresentative  Binger  Hermann,  at  that  time 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  have 
been  indicted  for  conspiracy  under  the  same 
charge.  Eepresentative  Williamson  was  also 
indicted  for  connection  with  fraudulent  land 
dealings  in  Central  Oregon.  It  is  expected 
now  that  certain  large  timber  owners  from 
the  East  will  also  be  indicted.  It  has  been 
said  more  than  once  that  the  land  frauds  in 
Oregon  have  been  prosecuted  with  especial 
force,  as  the  present  officials  of  the  general 
land  office  bear  a  bitter  enmity  toward  ex- 
Commissioner  Hermann,  and  wish  to  impli- 
cate him.  In  several  other  Western  States 
there  have  been  land  frauds  as  sensational, 
but  they  have  not  been  followed  so  closely 
as  the  Oregon  cases. 


Kir  /-L  J  •  1  »  Madame  Humbert,  the  cele- 
Mrs.Chadw,cks  ^^^.^^^^^^^  j,^,^^^j^  adventuress, 
rmanciering  ^^^^  ^^^^^  millions,  has  been 

rivaled  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Chadwick,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  woman,  whose  course  of  crime 
began  with  being  acquitted  for  forgery  when 
a  voung  woman  by  a  too  susceptible  jury, 
borrowed  on  false  security  from  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars.  She  had  securities, 
she  said  with  a  man  in  New  York,  among 
other  valuable  possessions  a  note  signed  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  for  $5,000,000.  The  story 
was  swallowed  liy  the  aid  of  a  cleverly  ad- 
mitted tale  of  illegitimacy  with  Carnegie 
himself  as  the  erring  one.  Mrs.  Chadwick 
spent  her  ill-gotten  gains  with  lavish  hand, 
and  was  quite  tlie  most  fashionable  swindler 
this  country  has  produced.  She  was  arrested 
in  December,  and  iiniirisoncd  to  await  trial 
for  forging  the  uanu^  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 


ACTIONS. 
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The  Poverty  of 
Ireland 


Ireland  is  in  fearful  distress. 
All  last  summer  heavy  rains 
fell  over  the  western  coun- 
ties, Mayo,  Galway,  Donegal  and  in  Kerry 
and  Connaught,  and  the  potato  crop  was 
ruined.  At  best  Ireland  is  near  enough  to 
starvation  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
generous-hearted  people  live  with  the  fear 
of  hunger  upon  them,  so  the  loss  of  the  potato 
crop  is  a  calamity.  To  add  to  the  misery  the 
month  of  December  was  cold,  bitter  cold,  to 
the  hungry,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  proud  and 
long-sjiTering  people  would  have  to  call  for 
aid  before  the  soft  western  wind  brings  spring 
to  the  impoverished  land.  Ireland  )ms  suf- 
fered for  centuries  as  few  countries,  and  now 
poverty  such  as  has  not  been  known  for  two 
decades  has  visited  the  land.  The  New  York 
Sun  has  suggested  to  England  to  free  Ireland. 
Alone  it  could  scarcely  do  worse,  and  at  worst 
pinched  stomachs  would  be  forgotten  for  gen- 
erations with  the  pride  of  liberty  u]ion  the 
people.  *       *       * 


Lyman  Abbott 
a  Heretic 


'  *  I  believe  in  a  God  who  is 
in  and  through  and  of  every- 
thing— not  an  absentee  God, 
whom  we  have  to  reach  through  a  Bible,  or  a 
priest  or  some  other  outside  aid,  Init  a  God 
who  is  close  to  us."  This  dictum  from  the 
lips  of  America's  foremost  theological  thinker 
came  as  a  bomb  into  the  camp  of  the  ortho- 
dox when  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  was  conducting 
chapel  services  at  Harvard,  December  18. 
Prom  a  less  ardent  supporter  of  the  church 
it  would  have  sounded  pantheistical.  Dr. 
Lyman  said  himself  he  expected  to  be  branded 
a  heretic.  The  truth  is  that  Dr.  Abbott  ex- 
pressed for  the  first  time  what  he  has  doubt- 
less felt  for  many  years,  and  what  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  believe 


Immigration 
Turned  South 


Baron  des  Planches,  the 
Italian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  condition  of  the  emigrants 
from  his  country  to  this,  and  has  been  horri- 
fied. He  has  learned  of  the  filth  and  squalor 
of  our  great  cities  in  the  portion  known  as 
"Little  Italy,"  and  he  is  anxious  to  turn  the 
immigrants  south  and  west.  The  South  par- 
ticularly is  looking  for  the  class  of  Southern 
Italians  who  can  bear  the  climate  and  yet 
kave  sufficient  ingenuity  to  aid  in  the  progress 
of  the  country.  Mill  workers  and  truck  gar- 
deners are  its  greatest  need,  and  Italy  has 
furnished  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  who, 
through  lack  of  money  and  through  ignorance, 
have  not  got  beyond  New  York.  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  Sargent  has  proposed 
that  an  information  bureau  be  set  up  in  the 
larger  ports  of  entry,  where  the  sections  of 
the  country  needing  settlers  can  advertise. 
Mr.  Sargent  has  a  dozen  Southern  railroads 
behind  him  in  this  project,  and  Baron  des 
Planches  believes  that  the  turning  of  his 
countrymen  toward  farming  sections  will  be 
the  best  thing  for  them.  Of  the  857,046  steer- 
age passengers  arriving  in  this  country  in  the 
past  year,  233,546  were  Italians,  and  all  but 
37,429  of  these  were  from  the  agricultural 
lands  of  Southern  Italv. 


Smoot  Case  Up      ^^^^fitor      Sraoot      of      Utah 
Apain  '^"'^^  denied  his  place  m  con- 

gress during  the  December 
session  and  more  evidence  was  heard  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  honor.  Evi- 
dence for  the  defense  was  to  have  been 
heard  .January  10.  The  chief  witnesses  so 
far  have  been  revealers  of  the  "endowment 
house"  secrets.  The  points  proved  were  that 
Mormons  set  the  church  higher  than  the 
state  and  that  they  are  compelled  to  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  gain  full  standing  in  the  church. 
Polygamy  is  yet  one  of  the  firm  tenets  of 
Mormonism  and  is  in  practice  in  spite  of  the 
Woodruff  manifesto  of  1890.  The  reasons 
given  for  denying  Senator  Smoot  his  seat 
are  that  he  belongs  to  a  hierarchy  which 
practices  polygamy  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
that  he  pays  allegiance  to  his  church  befor*- 
his   country 


Atheism  in 
New  York 


There  is  a  movement  afoot 
in  New  York  City  to  build 
a  temple  to  atheism.  It  is 
not  an  American  movement  and  naturally  be- 
gins in  the  most  cosmopolitan  city.  It  shows 
a  wonderful  and  fearful  change  in  this  coun- 
try, when  10,000  people  are  gathered  in  on;; 
city,  no  matter  how  large,  who  profess  to 
believe  in  nothing.  They  are  mainly  Eussian 
Hebrew  refugees  and  all  at  heart  socialists. 
They  are  generally  very  poor  and  will  only 
be  able  to  build  their  temple  in  time,  but 
the  very  contemplation  of  such  flaunting  dis- 
belief in  the  common  religion  of  the  country 
shows  that  America  has  some  tendencies  that 
are  very  wonderful  to  contemplate. 


Foreign  The    rejiorts    showing    what 

Missions  Christianity  is  doing  anioncj 

the  heathens  come  strangely  after  reading 
of  the  great  temple  to  atheism  to  be  built 
in  New  York.  This  is  what  has  been  dono 
by  all  the  Protestant  missions  of  the  world 
in  foreign  fields:  There  are  25,672  foreign 
missionary  stations  and  substations,  5,814 
white  men  and  6,586  white  women  engaged 
in  the  work  and  64,347  natives  aiding;  there 
are  1,209,011  communicants,  120,496  converts 
last  year,  and  there  are  now  1,027,566  future 
converts  under  instruction;  $16,li8,280  was 
spent  in  the  work  during  the  year.  Africa 
has  been  receiving  additional  attention  lately 
and  the  Japanese  wounded  soldiers  are  re- 
ported to  be  very  docile  to  Christian  teach- 
ings. 

"Morganeering"  f-  Pierpont  Morgan,  having 
in  Art  been  elected  president  of  the 

board  of  trustees  of  th^ 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York, 
all  Europe  has  succumbed  to  a  fear  that  the 
wealthy  financier  will  attempt  to  buy  the 
greatest  European  treasures  of  art  and  that 
they  will  be  lost  to  the  old  world.  There  is 
no  danger  of  this,  however,  as  the  greatest 
masterpieces  can  not  be  bought.  One  German 
art  critic  has  said  that  he  wished  Europeans 
would  have  to  travel  to  Chicago  to  see  the 
world's  great  works  of  art,  for  they  could  not 
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help  noticing  a  few  other  things  while  here 
and  gleaning  considerable  outside  informa- 
tion which  would  not  do  them  any  harm. 

The  Parliament  'P'''  .l'i'''"eh  Cliaml,<.r  of 
in  Budapest  Deputies   has   become  a  mob 

on  occasion,  but  the  ]iarlia- 
ment  at  Budapest,  on  DecemlDer  LS,  turned  to 
cold-blooded  destruction  of  its  own  parlia- 
mentary chamljer.  The  opposition  had  been 
balked  in  its  favorite  occupation  of  <d)ject- 
iug  by  the  new  rules  of  proee<lure  j^u'' 
through  by  tlie  liberals  and  proceeded  to  tin- 
parliamentary  building  in  a  body  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  wrecking  it.  Couni 
Apponyi  and  Francis  Kossuth  were  the  lea;! 
ers,  and,  having  forced  the  guards  to  sub- 
mission, demolished  the  rostrum,  using  tlic 
legs  of  chairs  as  instruments  of  destruction 
and  as  weajions  against  tlie  guards.  Heaping 
all  the  furniture  in  the  middle  of  tlie  rooir; 
they  left,  boasting  their  moderation  in  m  ; 
burning   the   pile. 


To  Irrigate 
100,000  Acres 


The  Tnited  States  enginees's 
who  sjient  the  last  sumiiKM' 
in  looking  over  feasilile  irri 
gating  projects  in  the  Northwest  have  re<-- 
ommendcd  that  100,000  acres  Ij'ing  between 
the  Snake  and  <'oluiiil)ia  rivers,  in  Washing- 
ton, be  in'igated  by  waters  su])]died  from  tlu^ 
Palouse  Eiver.  There  is  consideralde  of  an 
engineering  feat  to  accomjilish,  to  make  the 
plan  possible,  but  a  fall  of  140  feet  will  gen- 
erate sufficient  power  to  irrigate  the  entire 
section.  Only  7800  feet  of  canal  will  be 
necessary,  as  some  natural  coulees  can  be 
made  use  of.  The  project  is  expensive.  It 
will  cost  from  ^^5  to  $40  ])er  acre  irrigatei!, 
Init  is  considered  worth  wliile  at  those  figures. 

Telegraphing  ''''"'     Western     ITnion     Tele- 

With  Typewriter  -i='l'l'  <'nmpany  has  i)er- 
fectt'd  a.  system  by  ^vliich 
messages  can  lie  sent  with  the  use  of  an  or- 
dinary ty])ewriter  keyboard  and  received  in 
the  same  manner,  no  one  being  necessary  on 
the  receiving  end  Init  a  lioy  to  keejt  the  ma- 
chine supplied  with  jiaper  on  which  to  write. 
This  means  the  passing  of  the  old-time  oper- 
ator ami  the  Morse  system  may  fall  into  dis- 
use. The  new  method  is  swifter  and  more 
accurate  than  the  old.  It  has  been  tried  and 
proven  successful. 

■:<■  *  »         ■ 

Education  in  the      <  ''il'l'-'"      '>f      the     Filipinos 
Philippines  ^''•''"     ^^    be    having    almost 

as  mucli  o])])(n'tunity  to  re- 
ceive a  commoM-school  education  as  those  in 
this  country.  Within  the  short  time  that  tlii' 
Uniteil  States  lias  liad  control  of  tlie  Philij- 
pines,  David  \\  Burrows,  superintendent  of 
education,  reports  that  there  were  last  year 
227,fiOO  ciiiblren  in  s(diool.  Practically  all  were 
in  the  primary  grades.  School  work  there  is 
much  tli(>  same  as  here,  willi  a.  litth>  more 
turn  to  tlie  practical.  Willi  the  ]>resent  con- 
\(Miicnces  and  at  tendance  duubb'd  all  the  I'il- 
ipino  children  between  the  ages  of  (i  and  14 
would  be  iu. school. 


T-..    ,       T-      •  -^     railwav     locomotive     has 

FirelessEngmes       ^,^,,,,^    recently    tried    by    the 

Southern  Pacific  Coinjiany  which  is  propelled 
by  a  combination  of  compreiseil  air  and  fuel 
nil.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  210  miles  jier 
liour  for  3000  miles  without  stopping.  There  is- 
no  smoke,  and  only  the  fire  from  the  combus- 
tion of  the  oil.  The  power  is  transmitted  to  a 
dynamo  and  28.35  2)er  cent  of  it  is  shown  in 
the  motors  and  axles  against  the  2^/^  per  cent 
gen(>rated  by  the  ordinary  steam   engine. 


A  Sea  Level 
Canal 


Chief  Kngineer  Wallace  has- 
made  a  complete  report  on 
the  isthmian  canal,  bringing 
to  light  some  new  facts  regarding  construc- 
tion whi(di  are  likely  to  change  the  present 
jdans.  The  ninety-foot  canal  now  contem- 
plated will  take  ten  years  to  complete  and 
will  cost  +200,000,000;  a  sixty-foot  canal  vvill 
ie({uire  twelve  years  to  complete  and  will 
cost  .+22.3,000,006;  a  twenty-foot  canal  will 
take  fifteen  years  to  complete  and  will  cost 
.+2.'')0,000,000;  a  sea  level  canal  can  not  be  com- 
]ileted  in  less  than  twenty  years  and  will 
cost  .+300,000,000.  All  have  their  difficulties. 
A  ninety-foot  canal  will  require  an  extensive- 
system  of  locks;  a  sixty-foot  canal  will  re- 
(piire  an  eight-mile  spillw^ay  and  a  sea  level 
canal  will  necessitate  the  construction  of  a 
tidal  lock  at  Mirafiores.  The  sentiment  of  the 
country  seems  to  be  to  have  the  best  possible- 
canal.  The  difference  in  cost  is  considerable, 
but  not  greatly  material  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  French  government  is  about  to 
expend  $175,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
railwav  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 


Fifty-Eighth 
Congress 


There  was  very  little  work 
done  liy  the  pre-holiday  ses- 
sion of  the  fifty-eighth  Con- 
gress. The  republican  party  was  so  strongly 
entrencjied  that  no  jiartisau  feeling  was 
shown.  There  was  a  very  notable  tendency 
on  the  jiart  of  Congress  to  cut  down  expenses, 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  receiving  scant 
attention,  a  condition  which  is  of  vital  conse- 
(pieiice  ia  this  section  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially to  P(»rtland.  Bourke  Cochran  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  have  camiiaign  funds  probed, 
and  Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  introduced  a 
l)ill  to  reduce  representation  in  Southern 
States  on  account  of  the  ]iresent  abridgement 
of  the  right  to  vote  in  the  South.  The  first  in- 
dictment since  1870  madt>  l)y  the  House  sit- 
ting as  a  grand  jury  was  found  against  United 
States  District  Judge  ('liaiies  Swayne  of  the 
northern  district  of  Florida,  (diarged  with  not 
residing  in  his  district,  showing  |>artiality  to 
litigants  and  drawing  exorbitant  traveling- 
expenses.  The  Senate,  on  December  16, 
jiassed  a  bill  providing  civil  government  ia 
the  l'iiili])pines.  By  this  bill  the  Philip])ine 
govermiient  is  authorized  to  sell  +5,000.001) 
worth  of  4V2  per  cent  lionds  to  pay  for  public 
improvements.  The  I'hilippine  Commission 
is  also  authorized  to  guarantee  4  ]ier  cent  in- 
terest iin  bonds  issued  by  raili'ond  companies- 
to   build    new   liii(»s. 


By  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD 


As  the  beginnings  of  life  are  lost,  so  ttie  beginnings  of  thought  are  lost ;  and  as  life  is  endless,  so 
thought  is  endless.  You  can  not  kill  an  idea,  you  can  not  jail  it.  It  will  escape,  live,  spread,  grow. 
Persecution  strengthens  it,  ridicule  dignifies  it,  agitation  multiplies  it.  Let  him  who  believes  he  thinks 
a  truth  utter  it,  and  if  it  be  truth  it  can  not  die.     The  very  winds  of  heaven  will  spread  it. 

Tne   Genesis   or    ^A'ar — Its  Usefulness   Outlived 


War  is  fighting.  Pightiiig  is  a  natural  trait.  Man's  very  survival  depended  upon 
his  ability  to  fight.  Fighting  is  brave,  manly,  nay  may  he  noble.  It  is  noble  for  a  man 
-to  fight  in  defense  of  his  hearth.  Just  as  it  was  a  manly  virtue  for  the  savage  to  die  a 
Taloody  death  in  defending  his  home,  so  it  was  a  manly  thing  for  a  nation  to  defend  its 
liberties.  Just  as  the  survival  of  a  tribe  depended  on  its  fighting  qualities  in  primitive 
■ages,  so  in  later  times  the  survival  of  civilization  depended  on  the  wars  in  its  defense 
against  the  attacks  of  barbarians.  With  the  safety  of  civilization  assured,  tlie  usefulness 
•of  war  has  ceased.  The  world  cares  not  to  have  the  world  all  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  or 
all  any  one  survival;  and  there  may  be  in  the  older  civilizations  of  Asia  lessons  for  the 
.Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celt. 

The  usefulness  of  war  ceased  when  any  peaceful  progression  was  assured  against  the 
assaults  of  absolute  savagery.  Then  came  states,  and  with  states  came  rulers  and  a  ruling 
■class.  There  is  in  every  state  a  ruling  class.  There  is  a  ruling  class  in  the  United  States. 
The  word  king  has  been  banished,  but  a  ruling  class  remains.  Political  machines  are  the 
•engines  of  a  ruling  class.  Most  of  the  wars  of  history  have  been  wars  of  mere  personal 
ambition,  of  covetousness  by  the  ruling  class,  and  of  aggression.  What  were  the  wars  of 
the  Eoman  Empire?  Selfish  aud  exhausting  struggles.  What  were  the  wars  of  the  Eoses? 
:Slaughter  to  decide  which  rulers  should  rule  the  slaughterers.  What  benefit  to  mankind 
from  the  Napoleonic  wars'?  Benefit?  They  stripped  France  of  her  physical  best,  leaving 
the  more  timid  and  the  weaker  to  become  the  fathers  of  the  nation.  What  in  all  history 
have  the  armies  of  Europe  been  but  the  senseless  and  deluded  tools  of  princes?  In  what 
have   the  wars   of   Europe   helped   the   common   man? 

It  is  said  that  no  question  has  ever  been  settled  by  war  but  it  could  have  been  better 
settled  without  it.  After  all  the  wars  of  Cromwell,  the  king  returned.  It  was  the  ideas 
which  triumphed,  not  the  armies.  The  end  of  human  slavery  in  this  country  was  doomed 
by  economic  laws.  The  South,  war  or  no  war,  could  not  have  existed  in  competition  with 
the  free-labor  North.  Neither  in  population  nor  wealth  could  it  have  held  its  own.  The 
seeds  of  death  were  within  it.  The  very  seeds  which  decided  the  struggle  would  have 
brought  the  same  end  without  the  struggle.  But  the  fathers  of  the  new  generation  of  the 
Soutli  were  killed,  the  stock  distinctly  injured,  and  the  debt  still  hangs  about  the  neck  of 
the  North.  Who  knows  who  blew  up  the  Maine?  What  justice  was  meted  out  to  any  one? 
Who  believes  Spain  blew  up  the  Maine?  What  has  that  war  done  for  the  common  toilers 
of  the  United  States?  It  has  added  to  the  taxes,  given  the  governing  class  a  fresh  hold, 
lowered  the  ideal  of  liberty,  accustomed  us  to  governing  others  by  armies,  as  we  shall 
surely  some  day  be  asked  to  govern  the  rebellious  trades  unions  or  "lower  classes." 

Peace  is  construction,  agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce;  the  arts  are  the  children 
•of  peace;  progress  is  only  ]>ossible  through  peace.  Through  j^eace  man  has  develo])ed.  though 
sometimes  ])eace  could  be  purchased  (uily  by  war. 

War  is  destruction,  waste  of  wealth,  waste  of  the  lives  of  the  workers,  waste  of  the 
best  and  fittest  to  be  fathers.  It  is  to-day  in  our  civilizaion  as  useful  as  a  conflagration 
in  a  beautiful  city.  It  covers  up  ilenuiralization.  It  shuts  the  mouth  of  the  taxpayer  and 
opens   the   hand    of    the   taxtaker. 

How  uuicli  wordy  war  there  would  1)0  before  a  million,  one  single  million  of  dollars, 
could  be  %oted  to  men  like  Luther  Burbauk  to  aid  them  in  inventing  new  and  useful  fruits, 
grains  and  vegetables  for  the  use  of  mankind.  Yet  three  millions  will  be  spent  on  a  battle 
ship,  and  battle-ships  are  added  to  battle-ships  without  end.  To  redeem  the  lands  of  the 
Malheur  Valley,  Oregon,  will  cost  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  million.  Our  Spanish  aud 
Philippine  wars  cost  nearly  a  billion,  and  no  questions  asked.  Nearly  a  thousand  millions! 
\Vh;it  would  that  do,  ajiiilied  to  the  arts  of  peace?  What  arid  lands  redeemed,  what  new 
.r:iii;ils,  chaniu'ls  and  harbors  created.     All  flung  away  amid  hurrahs  and  shouting!      Go  to! 
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ye  foolish  people,  ye  senseless  taxpayers!  A  bronze  bubble  to  Glory  is  more  to  you  than 
whole  states  of  smiling  harvests  and  cities  by  the  rivers. 

Nor  would  I  have  peace  at  any  price.  If  your  liberties  are  assailed,  fight;  if  your 
homes  are  invaded,  fight;  if  a  robber  has  robbed  you  of  your  heritage  and  will  not  render 
it  back,  then,  as  a  last  resort,  kill  him  and  possess  yourself  of  what  is  your  own. 

A  nation  is  but  a  mass  of  meu.  There  are  no  other  morals  for  a  million  men  than 
for  one.  Eight  depends  not  on  numbers.  What  it  always  was  and  still  is  noble  for  the 
man  to  fight  for  single-handed,  it  is  right  for  the  nation  to  fight  for.  The  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  against  all  invaders — this  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  just  fighting  by  man  or  nation.  But  war  at  the  best  is  waste,  corruption,  debt. 
Man  has  progressed  only  through  peace.  War,  being  now  useless  save  to  gratify  some 
ruling  monarch  or  class,  should  be  abandoned.  It  has  no  more  place  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes  to-day  than  has  the  old  trial  by  battle  in  the  settlement  of  private 
disputes,  in  which  the  stronger  was  declared  right.  In  the  modern  adjudication  of  indi- 
vidual differences  there  is  no  more  reason  that  nations  should  not  resort  to  courts  than 
there  is  that  men  should  Hot  resort  to  courts.  And  the  lives  and  sweat  and  labor  of  the 
workers  in  the  hive  will  be  saved.  War  to  settle  a  dispute  is  wasteful,  stupid,  back- 
breaking.  It  is  international  lynch  law.  The  debt  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  be  about 
twenty-six  billions.  Three-fourtiis  of  this  was  accunuilated  in  tlie  century  just  past,  and 
practically  all  of  it  is  war  deljt.  Think  of  that,  ye  stupid  makers  of  billions  and  payers 
of  taxes,  ye   supposed-to-lie-self-governing,   uncrowned   kings,   ye   "sovereign   people"! 

;;:         *         * 
The    Oregon   Land    rrauds 

One  could,  like  the  melancholy  Jacques,  moralize  upon  this  to  tlio  end  of  time,  turn- 
ing it   into  a  thousand  similes: 

First:  The  pity  that  common  honesty  seems  to  grow  scarcer. 
•-■>•  Second:  That  mere  money  has  such  a  temptation  for  men.  To  steal  for  bread  seems 
very  human.  To  steal  to  gain  wealth  is  a  sorry  thieving,  and  it  is  going  on  everywhere; 
in  corporations  which  have  inner  wheels  for  the  favored  few  and  rob  the  stockholder; 
in  "freeze-out"  games  of  stock  and  "confidence  games"  in  stock;  in  graft,  graft  every- 
where; in  franchises  and  lilackmail;  the  distinction  being  not  to  use  a  clul)  or  a  pistol. 
It  is  a  pity  to  think  so  much  of  mere  wealth  when  mere  wealtli  is  the  paltriest  thing 
there  is.  Who  would  exchange  Homer,  Theocritus,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Cervantes,  for  a  world  of  money  kings? 

Third:  It  shows  the  vieiousness  of  considering  that  mere  arbitrary  laws,  printer's 
ink,  can  give  title  to  land.  So  long  as  land  lies  in  the  gift  of  king  or  congress,  it  will 
be   falsely  given,   and   even  laws  just   in   intent   will   be   made   the   instruments   of   pillage. 

Fourth:  It  proves  the  sense  of  ownership  which  always  comes  with  power.  The  poli- 
ticians feel  that  they  own  that  over  which  they  have  control. 

Fifth:  The  oflice  never  seeks  the  man.  The  man  seeks  the  office,  and  he  seeks 
it  for  what  he  can  make  out  of  it. 

Sixth:  The  machine  controls  all  those  wlio  seek  or  who  liold  oftice,  and  its  wheels 
grind  tlie  honor  out  of  a  man.  The  machine  says,  "Do  not  discover  or  prosecute  John 
Doe;  he  is  one  of  ours,"  and  John  Doe  is  not  proseeuteil.  And  the  stump  speaker  howls 
himself  hoarse  proving  that  this  is  a  great  republic,  and  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
law — sometimes — spasmodically,  as  now,  with  a  president  the  politicians  hated,  and  whom 
the  machine  would  not  have  nominated  if  it  could;  with  outsiders  forced  into  the  ranks 
to  do  tlie  duty  ti)e  nmchine  would  not  do. 

Seventli:  The  trust  of  a  rej)resentative  of  the  people  is  so  sacred  a  trust  that  it 
is  more  than  ever  a  duty  to  our  own  })ride  and  to  common  justice  to  remember  that  indict- 
ments are  from  ex  parte  ])roceedings,  ami  that  ev(>rv  man  ought  to  be  presumed  innocent 
till  proved  guilty. 

Kightli:  Witli  tlie  record  of  Senator  P>iirton  convicted,  Senator  Dietricli  morally 
convicted,  and  Senator  Mitchell  in  such  an  unhai)py  position — though  every  citi/.en  should 
sincerely  pray  tlmt  h(>  will  l;e  vindicated — it  is  a|ip:ireiit  th;it  there  should  be  n  direct 
election  of  their  senators  by  the  ))eo])le. 

:l:  :i:  * 

Ine   State   as   a    Barber  ' 

Tlie  Oi'egon  I'lirl.er  ( 'oinniissioii  refused  a  man  o\-er  eighty  years  of  age  a  licens;> 
to  ply  his  trade,  and  so  Ik-  went  t(i  the  |ioorli(uise,  protesting  that  as  he  could  reml  without 
glasses  he  could  see  to  shave,  and  that  there  wei'e  |ieo|ile  who  were  willing  to  |)atronizc 
him,  and  that  if  ])ermitte(l  to  do  so  he  could  earn  his  own  li\'ing.  Why  shouldri't  he  bo 
]>ennitte<l  to  try?  Why  shouldn't  those  who  are  willing  to  trust  their  (diins  to  liiiii  have 
that  pi'ivilege?  Whose  business  is  it?  Surely  only  his  and  his  patrons.  When  is  there 
to    be    a    stop    to    this    paternalistic    and    socialistic    attending    to    (dher    ]ieople's    business? 
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Lticenses 

Did  vou  ever  think  what  a  license  is?  Ostensibly  a  tax,  it  is  in  effect  a  leave 
to  earn  a  living.  A  man  wishes  to  sell  a  handfnl  of  chestnuts  on  the  streets  in  order  to 
earn  bed  and  board.  He  must  pay  a  license — why?  For  the  use  of  the  streets.  Whose 
streets  are  they?  The  public's.  If  he  occupies  them  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  public, 
he  is  a  nuisance,  and  should  not  be  licensed  at  all;  if  he  does  not  interfere  with  their  use 
as  a  thoroughfare,  why  should  he  pay  any  more  because  he  stands  still  than  if  he  walked? 
In  fact,  though  he  walks  about  with  a  tray  of  candy  or  shoestrings  and  is  no  more  a 
nuisance  than  the  child  with  a  toy  balloon,  still  he  must  pay  for  leave  to  earn  a  living. 
So  must  the  haekman,  though  his  carriage  obstructs  the  streets  no  more  than  a  private 
carriage,  and  is  more  benehcial,  because  it  is  for  general  hire.  Then  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  the  insurance  man,  the  real  estate  agent,  and  so  on,  must  pay  a  license  tax  in 
order  to  have  leave  to  earn  a  living.  Why  these  more  than  the  grocer  and  tailor?  Wlien- 
ever  more  money  is  needed,  some  new  calling  is  hunted  up  upon  which  a  license  tax  may 
be  levied.  Just  why  any  man  should  pay  all  the  regular  taxes  and  then  pay  a  tax  in 
order  to  practice  his  calling  is  beyond  the  reach  of  sound  reasoning.  The  doctor  is  no 
more  beholden  to  municipal  society  than  any  other  citizen.  Why  should  he  have  to  pay 
in  order  to  practice?  Why  the  doctor  and  not  the  carpenter?  Why  not  the  day  laliorer 
and  the  newsboy?  The  licensing  of  professional  men  is  an  effort  to  reach  a  part  of  their 
income;  the  licensing  of  hawkers  and  of  all  others  is  the  same,  put  it  on  what  pretext 
you  may;  and  it  is  all  wrong.  No  man  or  set  of  men  should  be  specially  taxed  for  leave 
to  earn  their  living.  The  only  just  reason  for  requiring  a  license  is  to  regulate  a  trade 
dangerous  to  others,  as  steam  engineers.  If  there  must  be  compulsory  taxation,  tax  land 
at  its  full  value,  according  to  its  situation,  and  you  will  have  all  the  revenue  any  city 
or  state  needs,  and  the  tax  can  not  be  dodged.  License,  like  all  other  forms  of  power,  is 
abused.  In  the  larger  cities  you  pay  blackmail  to  get  your  license,  and  everywhere  the 
traveling  merchant  is  taxed  heavily  as  * '  protection ' '  to  home  dealers.  Often  the  ' '  trav- 
eler" can  not  afford  to  open  his  pack. 

Journalists   and  Turkeys 

President  Koosevelt,  according  to  press  dispatches,  has  debarred  certain  yellow  jour- 
nalists from  access  to  any  department  of  the  government  because  they  published  a  lie 
about  his  children.  They  sent  out  a  sensational  dispatch  about  a  vicious  maltreatment 
of  a  gift  turkey  by  the  younger  Eoosevelts,  and  it  was  all  a  lie.  I  sympathize  with  the 
President's  indignation,  and  applaud  him  for  rushing  into  print.  Why  shouldn't  he? 
This  is  a  democracy.  Must  scoundrelly  reporters  feel  safe  in  vilifying  the  President  and 
his  family  because  presidential  dignity  will  not  permit  deserved  castigation?  This  is  a 
cowardly  and  a  selfish  world,  and  the  newspapers  are  its  jirophets.  If  more  people 
resented  the  lies  there  would  be  fewer  of  them.  So  here  is  more  power  to  the  hand 
of  Theodore  Eoosevelt!  May  he  thrash  the  libelers  or  sue  them,  which,  as  an  American 
citizen,  he  has  good  right  to  do.  And  therein  lies  his  fault.  He  should,  I  think,  have 
sought  the  same  remedy  any  other  father  would;  for  if  he  may  for  any  personal  griev- 
ance, however  great,  bar  any  American  citizen,  however  obnoxious,  from  the  public  offices 
of  the  government,  then  he  indeed  is  the  whole  government,  legislature,  judge,  jury  and 
sheriff.  He  will  have  the  public  sympathy  in  his  indignation,  but  he  should  not  have 
pj^mpathy  in  his  use  of  his  presidential  power  to  redress  a  personal  wrong.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  species  of  American  lese  majeste,  congress  miist  enact  it.  And  it  will,  because 
unless  we  have  radical  economic  reforms,  assuredly  we  shall  have  a  governing  class  whose 
president  will  be  declared  sacred.  It  may  be  that  the  President  only  prohibited  these 
jaundiced  journalists  access  to  his  own  office  and  premises,  but  from  several  sources  I 
have  gathered  that  an  executive  order  was  made  embracing  all  tlie  departments  in  Wash- 
ington, and  my  remarks  are  based  upon  the  supposed  truth  of  that  report. 

^        ^        ^ 

Journalism 

T  saw  recently  in  a  San  Francisco  paper  a  half-tone  plate  of  a  boy  who  had  sacrificed 
some  skin  from  both  his  legs  for  skin  grafting  for  the  benefit  of  his  sister,  and  alongside 
of  the  ])ortrait  was  a  sort  of  nude  lay  figure  sketch  or  map  of  the  boy,  showing  the  exact 
tracts  on  his  thighs  from  which  the  skin  had  been  taken.  In  a  former  issue  of  the  same 
paper  I  once  saw  a  half-tone  portrait  of  the  amputated  arm  taken  from  a  patient  in  one 
of  the  hospitals.  Such  love  of  the  Ijeautiful,  the  ennobling  and  intellectual  can,  of  course, 
only  lead  the  popular  mind  to  a  higher  life,  and  is  a  worthy  triliute  to  the  energy  and 
taste  of  that  moulder  of  modern  thought  and  apostle  of  modern  culture — the  press. 


''Every   intelHj^'eiit    Impo    is   a   svivf    iiin)ihi'cy    of    its   own    fulfillment." 

*  *  4f 

"Fidelity    to    ideals    is    a    path    to    success.     Tliis    knowledge    will    enable    you    to 
scale   seemingly   inaccessible   heights." 

''Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers;  neither  bi'  thou  envious  against  them  that 
work  unrighteousness.  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  as 
the  green  herb.  Trust  in  Jehovah,  and  do  good;  ilwell  in  the  land,  and  feed  on  his  faith- 
fulness. Delight  tiiyself  also  in  Jehovah;  and  he  will  give  thee  the  desires  of  thy  heart. 
Commit  thy  way  unto  Jehovah;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  will  bring  it  to  pass.  And  lie 
will  make  thy  righteousness  to  go  forth  as  the  light,  and  thy  justice  as  the  noonday. 
Best  in  Jehovah,  and  wait  patiently  for  him;  fret  not  thyself  because  of  liim  wiio  pros- 
pereth  in  his  way,  because  of  the  man  who  bringeth  wicked  devices  to  pass.  Cease  from 
anger,  and  forsake  wrath;  fret  not  thyself,  it  tendeth  only  to  evil-doing.  For  evil-doers 
shall  be  cut  otf;  Imt  those  that  wait  for  .lehovah,  they  sliall  inluu'it  the  land." — :57th 
Psalm. 


Selections   from    Epictetus 


shall  1  seek 


If   thou    wouldst    have   aught   of   good,    liave   it   fron\    tiiyself. 

And  faithfulness  is  thine,  and  reverence  is  thine;  who,  then,  can  rob  thee  of  these- 
things?  Who  can  hinder  thee  to  use  them,  if  not  thyself?  But  thyself  can  do  it,  -nni 
liow?  When  thou  art  zealous  abdut  tilings  not  thine  own,  and  hast  cast  away  the  things- 
that  are  so. 

Outward   tilings  are   not   in   my  ]io\V('r;    to   will    is   in    my   jxiwi'r.      ^\'h 
the    Good,   and    where    tlie    l>]vil?     Witliin    me — in   all   that    is   my   uwu. 

If  then,  indeed,  Ave,  too,  incline  to  this,  that  v.dien  Ave  are  alfii'-ted  we  accnse 
ourselves,  and  recollect  that  nothing  else  than  (~)]iiiiion  can  cause  us  any  trouble,  nervous- 
ness or  unsettlement,  I  swear  by  all   the  gods  we   liave   advan<-ed! 

None,  therefore,  who  fears  or  grieves,  or  worries,  or  who  is  anxious,  is  free;  but 
whoever  is  released  from  griefs  and  fears  and  anxieties  is  liy  that  vei-y  thing  released 
from  slavery. 

Go  before  no  man  with  trcndijing.  bnt  know  Avcl!  that  ;ill  cxents  are  indiflferent 
and  nothing  to  thee.  For  whatever  it  may  be,  it  slmll  lie  with  lliee  to  use  it  noltly; 
this   no    man    can    ])i'event. 

Selections   from    Emerson 

With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simidy  notliing  to  do.  lie  ni:i\'  as  well  concern 
himself  with  his  shadow-  on  the  wall.  S|ieak  what  yon  think  now  in  hard  words  and 
to-morrow  speak  what  to-morrow  thinks  in  hard  worils  again,  tliougli  il  contrndict  every- 
thing you   said  to-day. 

Insist  upon  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift  yon  can  ])resent  every  moment 
with  the  cumulative  force  of  a  whole  lifi^'s  cultivation;  but  of  the  adopted  tal(>nt  of  an- 
other you  have  only  an  extemporaneous  lialf-]»ossession.  Tlinl  \\lii(  h  e.-u  li  c-iii  do  best,, 
none  bnt   his  Maker  ciin   teach   him. 

Every   man    in    his   lifetime    neecls    1o    tliank    his    I'anlts. 

Vahn'  consists  in  the  power  of  self-recovei-y,  so  that  a  man  can  not  li;i\-e  his  ll.-inlv 
turned,  can  not  be  ontgen(>raled;   but   ])ut   liiin    w  liei-e  yon    will,    he   stnnds. 

Build,   therefoiH!    your    own    Axorld. 

As  fast  as  you  cont'orm  your  life  to  the  |nire  id(>a  in  yoni-  mind,  that  will  unfold 
its   great    proportions. 

Drudgery,    calamity,    exasjieration.    want,    are    inst  I'lictiu's    in    elo(|nence    :ind    wisdom^ 

The  world  is  nothing,  the  man  is  all;  in  yi^urself  is  tln^  law  of  all  n;itnre,  and  you 
know  not  yet  how  a  globule  of  saji  asccuids;  in  yonrsidf  slumliers  the  whole  of  Reason;: 
it  is  for  yon  to  know  all;    it   is  for  vou   to   dare  all. 


Not  every  one  of  iis  has  the  aliility  to  tell 
"^  good  story,  imu-h  less  to  make  an  improve- 
meut  ou  the  Bible  laugnage.  Many  have  at- 
tempted to  retell  in  every-day  speech  Bible 
stories,  but  how  many  have  succeeded?  Mrs. 
X.  B.  Williamson's  attempt  at  storj-telling 
from  the  ''Old  Book"  is  a  "sad  improve- 
ment," and  it's  a  pity  that  much  valuable 
time  has  been  wasted  by  the  many  who  la- 
l-ored  in  publishing  this  effort  on  a  subject 
where  genius  of  even  great  philologists  was 
])owerless.  ' '  Never  attempt  what  you  can 
not    or   have   not    the    ability   to    do." 

(Lamech,  by  Mrs.  N.  B.  Williamson.  The 
Whitaker  &  Kay  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
publishers.) 

There  are  many  romances  based  on  the 
"American  Kevoliition, "  and  whether  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  because  they  attempt  to 
•treat  a  great  subject,  the  ])ublistiers,  in  many 
instances.  Hood  the  market  with  doubtful 
values.  "A  Nation's  Idol,"  by  Charles  Fel- 
ton  Pidgin,  is  one  of  those,  and  with  the  ex- 
c(>ption  of  the  "Noble  old  man,  Benjamin 
i'lanklin,"  of  American  Eevolutionary  fame, 
whose  efforts  at  the  French  court  in  behalf 
■of  the  struggling  colonies,  are  well  described 
m  this  novel,  the  book  in  our  opinion  has  lit- 
tle merit.  If  the  author  were  to  throw  out 
(^f  iv,  much  of  the  cheap-novel  characteristic>^. 
the  book  Avould  make  a  useful  library  volume. 

(A  Nation's  Idol,  by  Charles  Felton  Pidgin. 
Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lishers.) 

If  individual  ability  in  every  instance 
eijualed  the  opportunities  that  constantly  pre- 
sent themselves  in  life,  this  world  would  be 
filled  with  great  men  and  famous  women.  In 
her  historical  romance,  "The  White  Shield," 
''aroliae  Atwater  Mason  had  an  ojiportunity 
t(.  write  a  book  of  great  merit,  based  ou  the 
sufferings  of  a  voung  Christian-woman-mar- 
tyr. "Thekla.  the  Holy  Maid  of  Phrygia," 
is  iiiiiverted  to  Christianity  by  Paul  of  Tar- 
sus, whom  Thekla,  in  her  mistaken  ideals  as 
to     tlie    dntv    of    a     Christian,     follows    from 


place  to  place  and  refuses  to  marry  her  bar- 
barian lover.  The  interest  that  the  story 
awakens  in  one  is  great,  and  the  author  is 
fairly  successful  in  rewarding  the  reader  until 
Thekla  rejects  her  lover  and  begins  to  fol- 
low Paul  in  his  wanderings.  After  that  the 
story  is  a  disappointment  and  the  weakness 
and  inability  of  the  author  to  utilize  great 
incidents  become  apparent.  We  should  be 
charitable  in  our  judgments,  however,  and 
will  confess  that  to  depict  the  sufferings  of 
the  heroine  of  this  story  would  require  the 
genius  of  a  great  master,  and  unfortunately 
Caroline  Atwater  Mason  is  not  one  of  them. 
The   storv's   ending  is  weak   in   the   extreme, 


clearly     the 
treat  a  great  subject. 
(The    White    Shield, 
Mason.       The     Griffith 
publishers.) 


author 's     inability    to 


by    Caroline    Atwater 
and    Eowland    Press, 


Every  individual  is  amply  blessed  with  pe- 
culiarities and  eccentricities  of  which  his 
friends  and  enemies  are  well  aware.  Some- 
times a  certain  character  becomes  the  favor- 
ite butt  and  scapegoat  for  kicks  and  jokes 
gratefully  bestowed  l.y  the  entire  community 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  discover 
Avhether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  When  the  pe- 
culiarities of  one  individual  are  compared 
with  those  of  another,  the  burden  of  one,  in 
many  instances,  equals  the  load  of  the  other. 
Society  does  not  bother  itself,  however,  about 
such  small  matters;  and  once  some  one  is 
dubbed  "a  fool,"  all  his  acquaintance  quite 
often  accept  it  for  "granted.  The  "old  maid'' 
is  well  known  for  her  peculiarities,  and  as 
portrayed  in  Anne  Warner's  book  entitled 
' '  Susan  Clegg  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Lath- 
rop, "  well  deserves  reading.  The  book  con- 
sists of  five  short  stories — pen  pictures  of 
human  characteristics  and  eccentricities. 

The  book  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Trashy  books  are  quite  often  given  high- 
sounding  names;  and  "To  Windward"  is  one 
of  them.  Judging  from  its  title  one  would 
be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  stormy  ocean 
in  the  winter  time,  and  life  on  the  seas  a  main 
feature  of  the  book.  But  far  from  it!  The 
sea    is    only   utilized    to    show   the   rough    and 


ready    character    of    a    forceful    hero. 


The 
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story  of  the  book  is  laid  out  in  New  York, 
and  deals  with  the  medical  profession  of 
which  Dr.  Rowland,  the  anthor  of  the  book, 
knows  something.  The  book,  however,  is  poor 
in  its  subject-matter.  If  a  news  reporter  were 
to  hand  in  to  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  a 
lot  of  nonsense  like  some  of  the  parts  of 
*  *  To  Windward ' '  contain,  the  reporter  would 
be  saved  the  trouble  of  reporting.  The  title 
of  the  book  is  the  best  part  of  it.  The  young- 
doctor  certainly  has  a  windy  passage  and 
comes  into  2>ort  safely. 

("To  Windward,"   by  Henry   C.   Rowland. 
A.   S.   Barnes   &   Co.,  New  York,   publishers.) 


Two  books  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  Pacific  Coast  readers  are  ' '  America,  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,"  by  Wolf  von  Schierbrand, 
Ph.  D.,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company, 
New  York,  and  "'The  Mastery  of  the  Pa- 
cific," by  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  The 
purpose  of  the  books  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  method  of  treatment  is  radically  dif- 
ferent. 

"America,  Asia  and  the  Pacific"  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts.  Under  "The  War  and 
Its  Outcome"  are  treated  "Elements  in  the 
Present  War";  "Military  Notes";  "Opin- 
ions of  Experts";  "A  Triumph  of  American 
Diplomacy";  "The  Integrity  of  China";  and 
"Results  of  the  War  to  this'Nation. "  Under 
the  heading  of  "The  Far  East"  are  treated 
"The  New  Japan";  "Awakening  of  China"; 
"What  China  Means  for  this  Nation";  and 
"Some  Little-known  Facts  About  Russia." 
Under  "The  Pacific  and  the  Panama  Canal" 
are  treated  "The  Panama  Canal'";  "South 
America  Our  Natural  Market";  "The  Pan- 
American  Railway";  "The  Pacific  Here- 
after"; and  "The  Dutch  East  Indies."  Under 
"The  Race  is  to  the  Wise"  are  treated  "Our 
Equipment  for  the  Race";  "Rivals  in  the 
Pacific-British";  "Rivals  in  the  Pacific- 
German,  French,  and  Japanese";  "American 
Supremacy  and  the  Slav";  "Life  under  New 
Conditions."  The  book  contains  thirteen 
maps,  which  tend  to  give  the  reader  a  far 
better  conception  of  the  situation  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  Dr.  Von  Schierbrand 's 
book  is  characterized  by  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  subject  which  would  alone  make  the  book 
notable.  The  breadth  of  view  and  the  in- 
sight into  the  varied  and  complex  situations 
which  have  arisen  in  the  past,  and  which  will 
doubtless  continue  to  characterize  the  lands 
bordering  the  Pacific,  are  notable  and  admira- 
ble. Dr.  Von  Schierbrand  undoubtedly  lias 
the  broad  prospect,  and  his  book  is  one  in 
which  every  business  man  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  have  a  peculiar  and  practical  in- 
terest. 

"The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific"  is  a  iiuudi 
more  abstruse  study,  perliaps  too  mucli  so,  in 
fact,  to  command  the  attention  that  will 
doubtless  be  accorded  to  "America,  Asia  and 
the  Pacific."     The  book  is  a  much  more  pre- 


tentious volume,  however,  than  the  former, 
and  is  elaborately  illustrated  with  views  of 
the  Philippines  and  many  of  the  islands  ol' 
the  Pacific.  One  of  the  important  character- 
istics is  the  very  excellent  maps  in  color,  of 
which  there  are  a  goodly  number.  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun, as  he  states  in  his  preface,  has  long 
been  a  traveler  in  foreign  lands,  and  a  stu- 
dent of  foreign  affairs,  but  more  especially  of 
the  conditions  which  find  their  focus  in  the' 
Far  East.  The  book  is  divided  into  seven 
parts.  Under  the  title  of  "Introduction"  is 
given  "The  Story  of  the  Pacific."  There 
follow  four  chapters  under  the  heading  of 
"The  United  States  in  the  Pacific."  Thes.- 
are  "Tlie  Expansion  of  the  United  States"; 
"The  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos";  "The 
United  States  in  the  Philippines";  "The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Philippines."  Five  chapters  are 
given  to  "Great  Britain  in  the  Pacific"; 
three  to  "The  Dutch  in  the  Pacific";  two 
to  "Japan  in  the  Pacific,"  and  one  chapter 
to  "Other  Powers  in  the  Pacific,"  including 
Germany,  France,  Russia  and  China.  Under 
"Great  Britain  in  the  Pacific"  are  included 
"The  New  Australasia"  (two  chapters); 
"Canada  and  the  Pacific";  "The  Straits 
Settlements  and  ITong  Kong,"  and  "Britis^i 
North  Borneo."  Under  "The  Dutch  in  the 
Pacific"  are  included  "The  External  Pos- 
sessions"; "Java,"  and  "The  Colonial  Dutch 
and  Their  Methods."  Under  "Japan  in  the 
Pacific  ' '  are  included  ' '  The  New  Japan ' '  and 
"Formosa:  Japanese  as  Colonists." 

An  interesting  feature  to  note  in  connec- 
tion witli  these  books  is  the  point  of  view 
of  the  wndters.  Dr.  A^on  Schierbrand  is  a 
German,  while  ]\lr.  Colquhoun  is  an  English- 
man. Strange  as  it  may  be,  or  natural  as  it 
ma.y  he,  whichever  way  you  prefer  to  look 
at  it.  the  German  is  inclined  to  view  the  sit- 
uation rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  Englishman  looks 
at  all  questions  from  an  English  standjioint. 
There  is  no  question,  therefore,  as  to  which 
book  is  the  more  interesting  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view.  Both  books,  however,  are 
excellent,  and,  in  many  respects,  remarkable 
studies.  They  put  the  reader  into  touch  with 
the  tremendous  forces  which  are  struggling 
for  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific,  and  they  give 
an  insight  into  the  commercial  problems  with 
which  every  business  man  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  ought  not  only  to  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar, but  which  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  must  grasp  if  we  are  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  which  is  offered  us. 

Readers  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  will  be  in- 
terested in  tlio  fact  that  tlie  ])ublishers  of 
this  magazine  have  arranged  with  Dr.  Von 
Schierbrand  for  a  series  of  six  articles  on 
the  general  title  of  "The  Coining  Suiireniacv 
of  the  Pacific  Coasl."  Tlie  series  will  be 
elaborately  illustrated,  and  |)erha])S  the  most 
striking  feature  of  The  Tucific  Monthl.\  dur- 
ing 190;").  Ex1end(>d  a iiiioniKMMiicnts  will  be 
made  later. 


Every  bad  man  lias  some  good  traits,  and  every  good  man  has  some  bad  traits, 
much   depends   on   the   point    of   view   in   judging   character. 


How 


To  some  men  it  is  a  solemn  moment  when  they  tind  themselves  on  the  witness  stand 
testifying  under  oath.     Every  man  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  always  under  oath. 

A  year  ago  Japan's  triumphs  were  inexplicable.  To-day  they  seem  as  inevitable  as 
cause  and  effect.  The  ideals  and  discipline  of  the  old  Samurai  class  had  prepared  the 
people  for  just  such  tremendous  events  as  are  now  transpiring. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  much  cheap  wit  is  expended  on  the  snlgect  of  resolutions. 
What  could  be  more  fitting  for  a  young  man  standing  at  the  threshold  of  a  year  than  to 
say,  calmly  and  with  determination,  ' '  This  year  shall  mean  more  than  last  for  self,  for 
humanity  and  for   Godf" 

The  darkness  of  night  and  the  darkness  of  a  fog  are  two  very  different  things.  The 
one  is  the  darkness  of  heathenism;  the  other,  that  of  infidelity  or  agnosticism.  The  Light 
of  the  World  appears  in  the  one,  and  the  night  disappears;  it  appears  in  the  other,  and 
the  darkness  remains  as  before. 

The  coming  into  a  community  of  such  a  man  as  Jacob  Eiis  is  like  a  breeze  from  an 
orange  grove.  The  message  of  such  a  man  heartens  those  who  are  struggling  to  make  the 
world  better.  He  swings  open  doors  and  reveals  boundless  and  inviting  landscapes.  He 
announces  with  authority  that  verily  the  sane  and  persistent  lover  of  his  kind  has  his 
reward. 

How  many  books  are  issuing  from  the  press  on  ' '  Ha])piness. "  Carl  Hilty  says  that 
well-directed  work  will  bring  happiness.  Horace  Fletcher  tells  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  fear 
and  we  shall  be  happy.  And  he  suggests  that  the  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  fear  is  to 
haunt  an  undertaker's  establishment  until  we  lose  terror  of  corpses.  Mrs.  Wiggs'  philos- 
ophy is  "Blessed  are  they  that  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  be  satisfied."  How  infinitely 
richer  and  far-reaching  is  the  "blessed"  life  which  Jesus  outlines  in  the  beatitudes.  The 
joy  of  Jesus  is  ' '  full, ' '  and  it  ' '  remaineth. ' ' 

The  world  is  filled  with  evidences  of  the  Great  Unseen.  Israel's  psalmist  insisted 
that  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork." 
One  of  our  modern  singers  reminds  us  that  "earth's  crammed  with  heaven,  and  every 
common  bush  aflame  with  God."  How  strange  that  so  many  can  not  see  the  glorious 
sight  nor  hear  the  blessed  voice.  Perhaps  that  man  was  getting  close  to  the  explanation 
when  he  said:  "No  one  so  deaf  as  he  wlio  will  not  hear."  What  a  pathetic  cry  of  the 
blind  Milton,  ' '  0  dark,  dark,  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. ' ' 


The  word  "success"  is  an  accommodating  term.  It  means  all  sorts  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  the  angle  from  which  it  is  approached.  One  defines  it  in  terms  of  money;  another 
of  fame;  another  of  character.  Those  who,  the  world  insists,  have  attained  it, do  not  possess 
it.  Those  who  have  it  do  not  know  it.  When  a  man  says  he  has  found  it,  he  thereby 
proves  that  it  is  beyond  him.  That  was  a  fine  sentiment  inscribed  on  one  of  the  buildings 
at  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  "He  who  fails  bravely  has  not  truly  failed,  but  is  himself  also 
a  conqueror."  A  modern  Frenchman  has  also  expressed  a  noble  thought  in  these  words, 
"Men  of  principle  need  not  succeed.  Success  is  necessarv  only  to  schemers."  All  of 
which  leads  us  to  say  again  that  "success"  is  an  accommodating  word. 


■  )^='  Devoted  to  tne  development,  gro-wth  and  progress  of  the 

West.      For  a  greater  Pacmc  Coast 


At  no  tiiiio  (lurino-  tlio  last  oontury  had  tlic  I'acific  Coast  sncli  an  opportunity  for 
sliowing  to  tlic  world  tlir  \ast  jiossiliilit  ics  and  opporl  unities  for  individual,  colleetivo 
ami  national  advanecnuMit  as  that  whi(di  is  to  lie  ]>res('nted  to  the  ("oast  inmiediatoly 
]>ref'eding  an<l  during  tlie  ]>eri(id  of  tlie  l^ew  is  and  Clark  Fair.  Tlie  Kxpositiou  to  bo 
iield  in  Porthiiid  represents  tlie  culmination  of  the  various  agencies  and  activities  which 
have  been  Avorking  together  during  the  ]iast  two  decades  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  this  section.  It  will  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribue  the  op])Ortunity  which 
has  now  come  to  Ihis  Coast  as  i\\:t'  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  bewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition is  to  1  e  held  this  year.  For  many  years  the  railroads  whi(di  terminate  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  lia\e  been  doing  (Extensive  and  enthusiastic  advertising  of  the  wonders, 
o]i]iortunities  and  advantages  which  this  section  offers.  NewsjiapiMs  and  magazines  have 
been  aiding  the  publicity  work  undertaken  by  the  railroads  until  the  nation  has  begun 
to  aw^aken  to  the  fact  tliat  the  West  offers  something  different  from  the  idea  which  has 
been  previously  held  regarding  it.  The  California  Promotion  Committee,  the  Oregon 
Develoi)nient  League  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  various  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  also  done  an  important  and  indis|)ensable  work  along  these 
lines.  Tt  is  undenialily  true,  however,  that  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  strikes  the  iron 
while  it  is  hot,  and,  as  it  were,  brings  tlie  publicity  of  the  various  agencies  to  a  full 
fruition.  Duly  a  dullard  covdd  be  lilind.  therefore,  to  the  tremendous  and  overwhelming 
opportunity  A\lii(d\  is  offered  in  the  way  of  advertising  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Oji- 
portunities  come  to  individuals,  to  Vuisiness  enterprises,  corporations,  cities,  states  and 
nations  alike.  Thei'e  is  no  law  whi(di  affects  the  ]irosperit\'  of  the  individual  which  can 
not  lie  apjilied  \vith  tMjual  force  to  the  city,  the  state  or  the  nation.  In  every  individual's 
<'areer,  at  one  time  or  another,  there  comes  to  l:im  a  great  oj)portunity.  Such  an  ojipor- 
tunity  has  come,  not  oidy  to  the  individuals  (d'  the  l'a(dtic  ('oast,  but  it  has  conu^"  with 
overwhelming  foice  to  this  entire  section.  There  is  no  jdace  in  the  world  wdiere  the 
yiessimist  is  so  ladly  out  of  place  as  here,  and  there  is  no  ])lace  in  the  world  where  the 
optimist  has  more  (diances  of  realizing  his  greatest  dreams.  In  evei'y  direction  there  is 
the  stir  of  great  things  to  be  done.  Tremendous  schemes  are  lieing  brought  forth.  Pos- 
sibilities in  all  lines  of  business  are  being  pres(Mited.  Tt  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
to  imagine  a  uu)re  alluring  and  brilliant  pros|iecf.  The  Pacific  Coast,  aside  from  all 
contagious  enthnsiasm  ami  optimism,  is  dexcloping  into  the  most  attractive  ])art  of  Ihe 
AVorld.  ^  ft  tile  man  wlm  cumes  to  tlie  Pacific  C'oast  with  the  iileu  that  he  will  not  ha\(' 
to  work,  and  ',\(irk  hard,  will  le  dccei\ed  to  the  last  extremity.  TIk^  man  lo(d;ini;  for  a 
^■na)>  is  not  the  man  Avho  is  wantcil  im  tln'  I'acilic  ('oust.  True  men  do  uol  need  snaps. 
AN'ork,  constant  work,  constant  planning.  inil;iMinde(|  faith,  uidiouu(le(|  eidliusiasm,  un- 
bounded belief  in  one's  own  energies  an<l  possi'  i  I  it  ies — th(\se  nvc  the  (pmlities  that  are 
in  demand  e\-er\'where,  but  tlu'  ipialities  whi(di  ha\c  greater  possibilities  on  this  ('(tast 
than,  we  l:elie\-e,  anywhci'e  else  ill  the  wio-|d.  W'e  want  |iati'i()tic  men  on  the  I'acilic 
Coast,  men  who  are  not  burdened  with  a  sense  et'  their  own  littlcMless,  men  who  have  the 
large,  broad,  (dea  r-m  i  ncled  prospeid.  W'e  want  men  (d'  power.  W'e  want  men  who  bidieve 
in    tliemseh'es   and    in    the   futui'e   of   this   ('oast    ami    this    nation. 


By  its  fa\-orable  situation,  the  I'acilic  ('oast  is  destineil  |o  play  an  impoi-tant  |(art 
in  the  commeridal  and  business  iniei'esis  of  Ihe  cininlry  in  its  dealings  with  the  far-awav 
Fast,  where  the  <dash  of  arms  and  the  cry  ef  the  unfortunate  wounded  ami  dying  pro- 
claim to  Ihe  world  that  one  nation  is  struggling  f(U'  its  very  life  and  existence  and  for 
the  freedom  of  neai-|.\'  live  liiimlred  millions  of  human  beings;  ami  the  other,  for  compiest, 
sub.jngation  and  dominion.  The  end  (d'  this  drama,  like  the  ha  nd  wri  t  i  ne  on  the  Avail  at 
b)(dsha/zar 's  feast,  will  aniKJunce  1o  the  woidd  the  hurling  ba(d\  ol'  the  um-ivilized  and 
(•laiebhea  rt  ed     Moscovite    into    ihe    Siberian    plains    ami     b'ussian    step|ies.    thus    securing    the 


PEOGEESS. 
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free  ami  uiitramnu'led  jiolitical  and  commercial  (le\clopinent,  uot  only  of  China  and 
Japan,  bnt  also  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  near-by  states.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  a 
peculiar  interest  in  this  war,  and,  in  a  measure,  its  future  prosperity  depends  on  how 
this  war  will  end.  Xo  one  will  deny  that  the  Great  West  has  all  the  potentialities 
necessary  for  the  making  of  a  great  country,  destined  to  be  filled  with  a  great  agri- 
cultural, commercial  and  manufacturing  people.  Even  to  our  own  country,  much  less 
to  the  world,  the  West  is  as  yet  an  unknown  quantity,  and  an  exposition  such  as  we  will 
have  this  year  is  necessary  to  impress  the  world  with  the  advantages  of  this  bountifully 
blessed  section.  The  volume  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  East  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy;  and  in  the  future,  when  China  shall  have  been  awakened  from  her 
centuries  of  slumber,  the  West,  and  especially  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  have  its  opportunity 
for  showing  to  the  country,  and  to  the  world  what  it  can  do.  In  the  meantime,  if  the 
fact  could  be  impressed  ujion  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Fair  is  uot  a  local  exhibition,  bnt  of  great  national  importance,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  entire  country  in  its  commercial  dealings  with  the  East,  our  Fair 
would  have  even  greater  prospects  of  being  a  glorious  success.  But,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Fair  will  be  a  financial  success  or  not,  the  Pacific  Coast  will  unquestionably  forge 
to  the  front,  and  will  be  recognized  in  the  future  as  the  land  of  progress,  civilization 
and   enlightenment. 


Oregon   Apples — 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Ijondon 
Globe  of  recent  date  gives  an  idea  of  the  rep- 
utation  of   Oregon   apples   abroad: 

"Within  the  past  fortnight  30.()llU  bushels 
of  fancy  mammoth  Oregon  ap]>les  have  been 
bought  for  the  English  Christmas  trade 
chiefly,  the  buyer  paying  seven  shillings  and 
eight  shillings  a  bushel  on  the  spot  for 
them.  This  is  the  most  remarkalile  deal  ever 
effected  in  apples.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  sam])les  of  ajjples  which  have  ever 
been  purchased  for   export   to    England.      De- 


spite the  low  prices  which  are  ruling  for  or- 
dinary apples  here,  it  is  expected  that  the 
special  Oregon  fruits  upon  arrival  will  be 
disposed  of  at  record  values.  For  the  Christ- 
mas trade  10,000  or  20,000  bushels  of  choice 
apjiles  are  only  a  small  supply.  There  are 
firms  who  can  dispose  of  such  a  parcel  in 
one  daj  if  necessary,  and  at  prices  which  will 
net  the  shippers  good  profit." 

When  Oregon  wins  such  fame  for  her  fruit 
without  effort,  think  what  she  might  do  witii 
careful  and  diligent  cultivation  of  the  fruit 
industrv. 


Rogue   River   Indians.    Southern    Oregon. 


The  Unprotesting  Minority. 

He  was  only  live  feet  tall,  but  lie  was  a 
man.  You  could  tell  that  from  the  hair  on 
his  upper  lip  and  the  absence  of  it  ou  the 
top  of  his  head.  Moreover,  he  wore  man's 
clothes.  The  sack  coat  whicli  he  had  on  came 
halfway  between  his  hips  and  his  knees.  His 
face  was  thin  and  peaked,  and  his  nose  was 
of  the  snipe  variety;  but  his  complexion  was 
as  smooth  and  pink  as  a  baby 's.  He  spoke 
little,  but  when  he  did  his  voice  had  a  note 
of  deference  in  it  rarely  heard  in  men 's 
voices.  He  was  independent,  too;  you  could 
tell  that  by  the  way  he  looked  at  the  rest  of 
us   in   the  restaurant. 

Two  women  accom|ianied  him,  his  wife  and 
his  mother-in-law.  The  latter  led  the  way  to 
a  table  in  the  corner.  She  was  about  sixty 
years  old,  wore  spectacles  on  her  pug  nose, 
had  a  square  jaw,  and  wore  her  face  a  la  de- 
termination. She  was  stout.  The  wife  was 
an  exact  reproduction  of  her  mother.  She 
wore  her  face  in  the  same  style. 

The  motlier-in-law  took  the  bill  of  fare, 
scanned  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  said, 
* '  Minnie,  you  and  me  '11  have  some  tea  and 
toast."  She  looked  at  her  son-in-law  as  if 
challenging  him  to  say  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. He  parted  his  li]is  to  reply,  thought 
better  of  it,  and  drummed  on  the  table  just 
to  show  his  independence. 

The  waiter  stood  at  attention.  "Bring  me 
one  pot  of  green  tea,  with  two  cups, ' '  she 
said   defiantly. 

' '  Yes,    mum. ' ' 

' '  And  two  plates  of  toast. ' ' 

"Yes,  mum,"  and  he  waited  for  the  thii'd 
order. 

"Charles,  what  will  you  liave,  some — ?" 
began   his  wife. 

But  Charles,  to  show  his  independence,  fore- 
stalled the  suggestion.  "I  think  I'll  ha\  r 
some  sausage,  some  buckwheat  cakes,  and— -'" 

"This  is  lunch,"  tlie  mother-in-law  inter- 
rupted.     "You've    had    one    lireakfast. " 

Charles  looked  liurt.  The  idea  that  he  di'I 
not  know  he  had  had  breakfast!     He  was  t(>;> 

deeply  offended  to  rejjl.y.  "Bring  me  some '" 

he    began,    turning   to    tlie    waiter. 

"Charles,"  his  wif(»  said  decisively,  "yon 
want    soiiicthiiig   simple   and    light.'' 


Maybe  he  did,  but  he  didn't  look  it.  To 
show  that  he  knew  his  own  wants,  he  con- 
tinued to  drum  on  the  table.  His  mother-in- 
law  looked  at  him,  then  at  his  wife.  He  es- 
sayed  a   smile. 

' '  Bring  one  order  of  hot  milk  and  toast, 
without  butter,"  the  mother-in-law  said  to 
the  waiter. 

"Yes,  mum."  A  smile  twitched  at  the 
corners  of  the  waiter's  mouth.  Charles  saw 
it,  but  he  kept  ou  drumming,  just  to  show  his 
independence. 

Tlie  two  women  sat  silent  while  waiting 
for  their  lunch.  Evidently  there  was  such 
complete  understanding  between  them  that 
conversation  was  unnecessary.  Charles  con- 
tinued to  drum  on  the  table. 

They  ate  in  silence  also.  The  waiter  dis- 
cerningly placed  the  check  beside  the  mother- 
in-law  's  plate.  She  paid  the  bill,  rose  first, 
and  led  the  way  toward  the  door.  Charles 
followed  leisnrel.y,  twirling  his  moustache, 
just  to  show  his  independence. 

A  Wise   Man. 

Solomon  was  being  interviewed  on  the  sub 
ject  of  Woman 's  Suffrage. 

' '  It  is  my  opinion, ' '  he  said,  with  an  ait 
of  sublime  resignation  to  the  inevitable, 
' '  that  it  is  sure  to  come  some  time,  because 
it  will  tend  to  increase  millinery  bills,  and 
anything  that  promises  this  is  certain  to  suc- 
ceed eventually." 

*       »       * 

Both  Unhappy. 

Howard — What  is  the  difference  between 
Othello  and  a   dyspe]:>tic ? 

Harry — One  is  a  Moor,  an<T  the  other  wants 
more. 

Howard — Wrong.  One  loved  not  wisely  ])ut 
too  well,  and  the  other  has  lived  not  wisely 
but   too  well. 


a    conunilnun 


Reason  Enough. 

Perspicacious    Percy — Here 's 
for    you:      Why   is   it    that    young  women    do 
not   excel  in   billiards  and    tennis? 

Unol)serving  Harry — l^ecause  tliev  don't 
practice    enough. 

Perspicacious  Percy— Wrong.  Because  in 
billiards  kisses  are  mistakes,  and  in  tennis 
love    is    notliing. 


The   Big   Stick. 

Willie— Say  Pa,  what  is  the  "big  stick" 
the   newsi)apers   are   talking   about? 

J'^ither — Why,  it's  a-er-uh — Look  here,  I'll 
show  you  what  it  is  in  about  a  minute  if  you 
don't   sto[)  asking  so  many  foolish   questions. 


HUMOE. 


Falstafian. 

Shakespeare  was  exploring  "that  undis- 
covered country  from  whose  bourne  no  trav- 
eler returns/'  when  he  came  upon  a  walled 
city,  which  was  ruled  by  a  large  man  evi- 
dently of  English  extraction.  Something  in 
the  part  and  talk  of  the  autocrat  struck 
the  bard  as  familiar.  Curious  to  know  how 
he  came  to  be  in  such  a  position,  he  in- 
quired. 

"Well,"  replied  the  monarch,  "my  namo 
is  Falstaf,  and  I  took  the  place  by  assault." 

"I  see,"  Shakespeare  replied,  smiling.  "It 
was  a  case  of  sack." 

«       *       * 

Musings  of  a  Misogynist. 

Love  will  find  a  way;  so  will  the  highway- 
man— into  the  penitentiary. 

Woman  needs  man 's  advice — except  on  the 
subject  of  gowns  and  millinery;  then  she 
needs   his   money. 

If  women,  some  one  asks,  are  man's  supe- 
rior, why  do  they  let  him  do  the  courting 
and  the  proposing?  They  don't.  They  let 
him  think  he  does. 

Women  are  more  talkative  than  men  be- 
cause men  think  before  they  speak. 

Many  a  man  has  been  rejected  by  a  woman 
because  he  couldn  't  distinguish  between  a 
gown  and  a  dress. 

A  man  is  frequently  caught  by  a  sprin;f 
lock  when  he  has  no  key  with  which  to  get 
out;    likewise   by   wedlock. 

Brigham  Young  had  many  wives,  not  from 
choice,  but  from  necessity.  His  first  wife  was 
so  singular  that  she  drove  him  to  the  plural. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  Nemesis;  modern 
men    have   mothers-in-law. 

A  man  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is 
miserable — in  other  words,  when  he  is  in  love. 
*       *       * 

The  Maid  in  the  Moon. 

Why  sing  of  the  man  in  the  moon, 
The  man  who   gets  full  just   as  soon 
As  ever  he  may? 

For  look!   In  the  moon  there's  a  lass, 
A  maid  who  in  looks  doth  surpass 
The   daintiest   fay. 

So  let's  sing  of  this  maid  of  the  sky, 
Who  reigns  in  her  orb  up  so  high, 
And  never  says  nay. 

The  Poet's  Lament. 

A   poem   I   wrote,   gracious   and   sweet, 

A  poem  at  once  tender  and  deep, 

A  poem  where  thought  with  passion  did  meet. 

It  was  a  sonnet,  and  I  was  asleep. 

L 'Envoi. 
A  moral  from  this  sad  tale  I  will  take. 
I'll  write  poems  only  when  I'm  awake. 
For  all  I  now  know  is    'twas  burdened  with 
caKe.  at       J6       ji 

A  Distinction. 

In  modern  phraseology,  a  fi-nan-cier  is  a 
man  who  induces  other  men  to  put  their 
money  into  an  enterprise,  and  then  pays  them 
the  profits;  a  fin-an-cier  is  a  man  who  induces 
other  men  to  put  money  into  an  enterprise, 
and   then   keeps   the   profits. 
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Ambiguous. 

That's  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  said  the  monkey 
as  he  dropped  a  cocoanut  on  the  negro's 
head. 


Then  She  Wept. 

Romantic  Wife — You  told  me  before  I  miir- 
ried  you  that  you  would  go  to  the  end  of  tlie 
world  for  me. 

Prosaic  Husband- — But,  my  dear,  it's  nuiml. 

*  *       * 
Different  Viewpoints. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  the  Breakfast- 
food  Philosopher,  as  he  surreptitiously  emp- 
tied the  cream  pitcher,  "it  seems  to  me  that 
the  chief  end  of  man  is — '' 

"Is  his  middle,"  interrupted  the  landlady, 
as    she    removed    the    sugar    bowl    beyond    his 

reach. 

*  *        * 

'Twas  Ever  the  Way. 

He — Did  man  or  maid  originate  the  mistle- 
toe custom? 

She — Maid,  of  course. 

He— You  admit  it?  Well,  don't  you  think 
that  a  reflection  on  your  sex? 

She — On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  density  of  man.  The  ideii 
of  waiting  to  be  invited!  Now  a  girl —  Stop! 
How  dare  you  kiss  me?  Oh,  I  forgot  that  it 
was   hanging  there. 


HATTERS    AND   FURNISHERS 


Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Ihe  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS   THE   LEADING 

Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  the  Great  West 


Furnishes  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $200  to  $2000. 
Sick  or  Accident  Benefits  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Life  Insurance  Certificate  pays  twelve   benefits,  all 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equality  and  granted 

equal  benefits. 
Good  representatives   wanted   everywhere.      Address 

J.     L.    MITCHELL,   Supreme  Secretary 
612  Marquam  BIdg..  Portland.  Ore. 
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TREAT  FOR  THE  TRAVELER 


THE  best  medical  authorities  are  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending horseback  riding  for  nervous,  lung  and 
kindred  complaints.  Particularly  is  this  mode  of  exercise 
beneficial  on  this  West  coast,  where  the  patient  can  enjoy 
the  pure  open  air,  inhale  nature's  ozone  and  the  resinous 
fragrance  of  pine,  fir,  cedar  and  hemlock.       :::::: 


Saddle  Horses  and  Carriages 
Horses  Bought  and  Sold    : 

PORTLAND  RIDING  CLUB  w.c.  brown.  Mgr. 

394  Eleventh  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  'phone  826 


Gold  Fillings     :     $J.OO   Gold  Crowns  :    $4.00 

Silver  Fillings  :    :     .50    Full  Set  of  Teeth,  5.00 
These  are  new  prices  for  first  class  work. 

I  give  my  personal  attention  to  patrons  and  DO  ab- 
solutely guarantee  all  my  work  for  ten  years. 
I  have  the  latest  appliances  known  to  dentistry. 
OFFICE  HOURS  :  8  to  5.     Sunday,  lo  to  i2. 


W.  T.  SLATTEN,  Dentist,  J^tlano"'  ""''"'"'" '' 


OREGON 


HUMOE. 


Poetic  License. 

Piofessuv — That  passage,  yoimg  geutleman, 
shows  us  a  good  illustration  of  poetic  license. 

Verdant  Freshman — Why,  Professor,  do 
poets  have  to  have  a  license? 

^  rl^  ^ 

Up  to  Date. 

' '  There  are  some  bankers, ' '  remarked  the 
president  of  the  Bankers'  Association,  in  his 
annual  address,  "who  are  easy." 

"I  should  like  to  ask,"  said  a  member  from 
the  floor,  "whether  you  used  that  word  in  its 
literal  or  its  slang  sense." 

"I  used  it,"  replied  the  president,  "in  its 
<  hadwickian  sense. ' ' 

21.  ^  ^ 

All   in   a   Name. 

The  king  sat  on  his  throne.  In  one  han.^ 
he  held  a  huge  flagon  which  ever  and  anon 
raised  unsteadily  to  his  lips,  dranied  at  a 
draught,  and  bade  the  cupbearer  refill.  With 
the  other  hand  he  kept  himself  from  slip- 
ping off  his  seat  as,  with  painful  seriousness, 
he  tried  to  toiich  the  floor  with  his  toes. 

"Behold  the  king!"  whispered  the  Aich- 
l)is!iop.     "He  is  as  ripe  as  a  pippin." 

' '  He  is  a  pippin, ' '  replied  the  Master  of 
Revels,  "when  it  comes  to  drinking  wine." 

"Yea,  forsooth,  twittered  the  Fool.  "Pip- 
pin the  Short." 

*       *       * 

Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 

Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon, 


SANIPURE   MILK 


TRUE  TO  NATURE 


■:^ 


A    TRIUMPH    IN    THE    WORLD  OF 

INrANT  rEEDING 


WHAT  HIS  MOTHER 

THINKS  OP 

SANIPURE  MILK 


BABY    BYRON-HATFIELD 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Isovember  28,  1904. 

SANIPUKH    FOOD   CO., 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  you   wiil  find  a  photo  of  my  baby,  taken  the 
dRy  he  was  five  months  old. 

I  tried  several  foods  before  using  SANIPURE  MILK,  but  no  other  food 
agreed  with  him.  I  think  S.^XIPURE  MILK  is  the  only  food  tor  babies, 
as  it  saved  my  baby's  life.  Respectfully, 

MRS.  THOMAS   HATFIELD. 
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Easy. 

Binks — What's  the  difference  between  the 
dessert  at  a  Christmas  dinner  and  going  to 
church? 

Jinks — I  give  it  up. 

Binks — One  is  pie,  the  other  is  piety. 

*  -if       * 
Difference  of  Opinion. 

Musical  Guest — Merciful  heaven!  What  is 
that    noise? 

Host — Oh,  that  is  only  the  singer  in  the 
flat  above  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way. 

Musical  Guest — Even  tenor!  Well,  I  should 
call  it  basso  profundo,  and  uneven  at  that. 

*  *        * 

Love's  Wounds. 

(Adapted   from   Theocritus.) 
It  chanced  that  on  a  bright  May  day 
Dan  Cupid  far  from  home  did  stray, 
And  roamed  at  will  in  leafy  bowers 
All  dim  with  shade  and  sweet  with  flowers. 

With  shouts  of  glee  he  flitted  by 
His  tulip  field,  and  chanced  to  spy 
Where   quaffed   a  bee,   in   sample   malice, 
The  precious  nectar  from  his  chalice. 

Hence  he  at  once  the  hives  did  seek, 
To  rifle  them  and  vengeance  wreak. 
This  wanton  waste  the  bees  resented, 
And  Cupid  soon  his  haste  repented. 

Olympus   quick   in   pain   he   sought — 
Of   Aphrodite   was   his   thought. 
He  leaped  and  stamped;  without  restraint 
Of  tears  or  wails  he  made  complaint: 

Oh,  Mother,  dear,  come  pity  me! 
I  die  from  stings  of  a  naughty  bee; 
Those  horrid  bees  are  tiny  things. 
But   cruel   are   their   briny   stings! 

His  mother  laughed  in  hearty  glee. 
Said  she,  "Art  thou  not  like  this  bee? 
For  small  thou  art  and  soar'st  on  pinions. 
But   deep   the   wounds   thou    deal'st   thy   min 
ions." 

Only  a  Matter  of  Spelling. 

Bacon  and  Shakespeare  met  for  the  first 
time  in  "that  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns."  Each  ex- 
pressed his  joy  at  seeing  the  other. 

' '  What  is  this  I  hear  about  my  having 
written  the  plays  you  wrote?"  Bacon  asked. 

"Oh,  there's  not  much  in  that,"  Shakes- 
peare replied,  laughing.  ' '  A  fellow  called 
Ignoramus  Donnelly  says  he  has  discovered 
a  cryptogram  that  proves  that  you  wrote 
them". ' ' 

"Well,  that's  comjilimentary  to  me,  but 
not  to  you.  I  have  an  idea.  Let's  induce 
Saint  Peter  to  ])ut  the  question,  'Are  you  a 
cryjitogrumist?'  in  his  list.  We'll  show  him 
that  'cryptogramist'  means  'liar.'  Then  for 
all  who  answer  'yes,'  the  quotation  will  read, 
'that  undiscovered  country  from  whose 
burn,'  "    etc. 

When  last  seen,  the  two  friends,  arm  in 
arm,  were  wending  their  way  in  search  of 
Saint   Peter. 


rir.AP<SBY  MAIL 


/"vlIR  Cigar  proposition  is  the 
^^  latest,  most  up-to-date,  and, 
we  believe,  the  best  Cigar  prop- 
osition on  the  market. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  an 
unknown  and  untested  Cigar.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  simply  our 
work  for  anything  in  reference  to 
our  Cigar  proposition.  You  have 
our  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
Cigars  we  offer  are  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, you  have  the  guarantee  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  reli- 
able manufacturers  in  the  world, 
GARCIA  Bros.,of  Tampa,  Fla. 

We  have  been  in  the  Cigar 
business  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  in  recommending  our  special 
proposition  to  smokers,  we  do  so 
with  the  absolute  conviction  that 
we  are  making  the  best  and  high- 
est class  proposition.    Here  it  is: 

Upon  the  receipt  of  $2.15  we 
will  send  any  reader  of  The  Paci- 
fic Monthly  50  GARCIA  CIGARS, 
postage  prepaid.  Smoke  five  of 
them.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  return  to  us  the  re- 
maining 45  Cigars  and  we  will 
refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 

In  ordering  use  your  business 
letterhead  or  enclose  your  bus- 
iness card.  State  whether  you  de- 
sire light,  medium  or  mild  cigars. 

Remember,  these  are  not 
cheap  Cigars.  You  have  two  guar- 
antees that  they  are  made  of  the 
very  finest  selection  of  tobacco 
grown  in  the  district  of  Veula 
Abaja,  Cuba.  But  because  they 
are  not  made  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner  by  high-priced  men, 
we  call  them  "seconds."  But  the 
stuff  that  is  in  them  is  the  same 
iwe  guarantee  it>  as  is  put  in  Ci- 
g.irs  sold  for  two  for  a  quarter. 
We  make  a  frank, honest.straight- 
forward  statement  about  these 
Cigars.  There  is  no  other  smoke 
on  the  market  so  good  for  the 
price,  and  we  are  willing  to  stake 
our  reputation  upon  it. 

Send  today. 


SIG.   SICHEL    (Si    CO. 

92  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

FRUIT  AND  FARM  LAND 
HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED 


Scroll  Saws 

Men's,  $15.(l();  Boys',  $5,(V) 

WHITE  HOLLY  BL«CK  WALNUT 

Saw  Blades,  Patterns,  Etc. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

DAYTON     HARDWARE    CO. 

194  First  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Gardened  FloraJ  Guide 

Mailed  FREE  onRequesi 

i-     JAhlCS  V;CKS  50NS.283  MAIN5T^R0CH€SmiHy. 


j^*'  'im . 
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Power 


We  are  furnishing  electric  power  for  the  cities  of  Portland,  Oregon 
City  and  St.  Johns  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  obtained  for  electric  power 
anywhere  else  in  the  entire  country.  Manufacturers  are  thus  offered  an 
extra  inducement  to  locate  in  this  section.  Write  us  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 


Light, 


Electric  light  is  so  far  superior  to  any  other  kind  that  it  is  indispens- 
able after  once  tried.  If  you  are  struggling  along  with  other  light,  you 
needn't  do  so  on  account  of  the  cost.  Telephone  us  to  come  and  talk 
over  the  matter  with  you. 


Electric  Supplies 


We  furnish  Electric  Supplies  and  Novelties  in  any  quantities  to  any 
part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Write  for  Catalogue  and  estimates. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts.,  Portiand,  Ore. 


S9:e:e»3oc8:8:8»:8:9:8:e»:e:9:e:e:8:8:e:8:8:e:(C8»^ 


Jinotber  new  Departure 

Exchange  your  old  Records  for  new  ones.    50c  and 
an  old  Disc  Record  purchases  a  new  $1 .00  Disc. 

Gold  Moulded  Records  ^^"''°'"^'':;^^"^;^„^'^ 

and  extra  loud  Mould  Rec- 
ords are  25c.     Don't  pay  more  for  an  inferior  quality. 


16,000   ^'''T'    'rs'^'w/Tr^* 
'  our  store  of  both  the  Cylin- 

der and  Disc. 


MADE      BY     THE 


eolutnbla  Pbonodrapb  go. 


All  mail  orders  given  prompt  attention. 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH     CO.,    Gen.,    1 28  seventh  SU  Portrand,  ore. 

ce»»»»»»»:e»»»»3:8:9:8:8:e:e:9:8:9:8:e:^< 
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$2000 

IN  PRIZES  TO  THE 

Most  Popular  Home  Cooks 


A  Great  Voting  Contest 


Thousands  of  women  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  create  good  things  to  eat.  Nothing  has 
been  of  so  much  help  to  them  in  preparing  delicious  desserts,  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  etc.,  as  Dunham's 
Original  Shred  Cocoanut  To  ascertain  who  are  the  most  popular  home  cooks,  we  offer  $2000  cash, 
in  a  grand  prize  voting  contest,  starting  immediately  and  closing  October  ist.    1905. 

First  Prize  $500.00;  Second  Prize  $200.00;  Third  Prize  $100.00;  Fourth  Prize  $50.00;  Fifth  Prize 
$25.00;   Twenty   Prizes  of   $10.00   each;    Fifty   Prizes  of   $5.00   each. 

The  popularity  of  the  different  contestants  will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for  each  during  the  contest.  In  case  two  or  more  candidates  receive  the  same  number  of  votes,  the 
prize  money  will  be  divided  equally  between  them.  The  seventy-five  contestants  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  by  October  ist  will  be  the  winners  of  the  seventy-five  grand  prizes.  Names  of 
winners  will  be  announced  in  the  December  Dunham's  Cocoanut  advertisements. 
Any    woman    may    be    a    contestant. 

The  voting  ballot  consists  of  that  part  of  the  wrapper  on  a  package  of 
Dunham's  Cocoanut  bearing  the  Cocoanut  cake  trade  mark.  Simply  write 
plainly  the  name  and  address  of  the  woman  for  whom  you  wish  to  vote  on 
tlie  back  of  this  part  of  the  wrapper.  This  is  imperative.  Ballots  from  5c 
packages  will  count  as  one  vote  each;  loc  packages  2  votes;  20c  packages  4 
votes;  40c  packages  8  votes.  No  other  kind  of  ballot  will  count.  Mail  yotfr 
ballots,  postage  fully  paid,  from  time  to  time,  at  your  convenience,  and  they 
■^^^^^pss^i^H  will  be  credited  to  the  contestants  for  whom  they  are  cast.    Fasten  them  to- 

J^j^^^^^iji^^^J         gether  and  state  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  how  many  you  are  sending. 

Commence  immediately  and  name  your  choice — name  yourself  or  some 
friend  whom  you  wish  to  help.  Get  your  friends,  your  neighbors,  and 
their    friends    interested. 


QUARTER  POUND 

DUNHAMS 

ORIGINAL 


SHRED 


I  cocoanut; 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 


Three   Special   Awards   (in  addition  to  the  Grand   Prizes),   will  be  made 
while  the  contest  is  in  progress.     The  contestants  in  the  Grand  Contest  will 
also  have  an   opportunity  of  winning  these  extra   prizes. 
1st  Special  Award — $225.00  to  the  home  cooks  having  the  most  votes  to  their  credit 
on    March    15th,    1905:     First   prize   $100.00;    Second   prize   $50.00;    Third   prize   $25.00; 
Fourth   prize   $10.00;    Eight  prizes   of   $5.00    each. 

'id  Special  Award — $225.00  (divided  in  the  same  proportions  as  First  Special  Award) 
to  the  home  cooks  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  between  March  15th  and  May 
15th.  \'otes  received  on  or  previous  to  March  15th  not  counted  in  this  Special  Award. 
3d  Special  A\vard — $225.00  (divided  in  the  same  proportions  as  First  and  Second 
Special  Awards)  to  the  home  cooks  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  between  May 
15th  and  July  istli.  \'otes  received  on  or  previous  to  May  15th  not  counted  in  this 
Special     .\ward. 

These  Special  Awards  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Cirand  Contest,  but  are  made  in 
dddition  10  the  Grand  Prizes  to  sustain  interest  in  the  Contest,  and  to  enable  those  who  for  any 
reason  are  unable  to  remain  in  the  Contest  to  the  end,  to  obtain  Prizes  in  short  term  Contests.  The 
Winners  of  the  three  Special  .Awards  will  be  announced  respectively  in  May,  July  and  September 
advertisements     of 

DUNHAM'S 
COCOANUT 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  sending  in  your  Ballots.  The  early  beginners  have  a  decided  advantage 
in  winning  the  first  Special  .Awards  of  $225.00,  and  a  good  start  means  much  in  the  winning  of  the 
Grand  Prizes.  If  you  want  to  know  how  you  can  win  a  prize,  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  and  we  will  send   you  many  suggestions  of  easy   and  sure  methods  of  obtaining  votes. 

Watch  subsequent  Dunham's  Cocoanut  advertisements  for  new  developments  in  the  Contest.  Ad- 
dress 

P.O.  Box  1765      DUNHAM'S    COCOANUT   CONTEST     NewYork,N.Y. 


Don't    forget    to    mention    The    Pacific    Monthly    when    dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 


ENGRAVINGS.  By  George! 

It  takes 

COURAGE 

to  persist  in  tKe  production  of  a  uniformly  hign 
grade  of  -work  in  the  face  of  "cut  prices  ana 
*'made  to  sell  goods.  "Old  estaDUshed  and  "re- 
liatle"  houses  become  sucn  by  dealing  in  good  pro- 
ducts only,      ^\^e  bave 

CROSSED  THE  DELAWARE 

of  our  campaign  m  defense  of  quality:  Xbe  bar- 
gain bunter  and  tbe  "something  for  nothing  man 
have  come  ana  gone.  NA' e  desire  to  meet  the 
manufacturers  >vho  have  al-ways  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  east  for  RELIABLE      CUTS 

BENSON-MORRIS  CO. 
ENGRAVERS 
SEATTLE 


DESIGNERS 


CATALOGERS 
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A  palace  car  at  your  door— the 


a  Pullman  that  needs  no  track  —  a  public  utility  for  every  avenue  of 
business  hurry.  Always  ready  when  you  are  —  a  race  horse  when  you 
want  speed  — "Old  Dobbin"  when  you  halt  by  the  way. 

The  Oldsmobile  Touring  Car,  price  $1400,  is  equipped  with  a  20 
H.  P.  double  opposed  motor  ;  cylinders  5K  x  6  inches.  Has  side  entrance, 
and  is  luxuriously  upholstered  throughout.  Seating  capacity  for  five 
passengers.  Wheel  base  90  inches.  Speed  from  6  to  40  miles  an  hour— 
with  surprising  hill  climbing  ability— noise  of  exhaust  completely  eliminated. 

Oldsmobile  Standard  Runabout,  $650 

Oldsmobile  Touring  Runabout,  $750 

Oldsmobile  Light  Tonneau  Car,  $950 

Oldsmobile  20  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $1400 

Send  for  "Book  of  Particulars."     Address  Dept.    19 

Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


Drawing  by  Karl  Anderson. 
Cupyrifjht  1905,  Brownell  &  Humphrey. 


Member  of  Association  of  Li.e.ised  Automobile  Manufactur 


Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing  with  advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

By  Our  Policy 

Drop  us  a  postal  stating  your 
age  and  we  will  mail  you  full 
particulars  how  to  Protect  Yoar 
Family  and  build  up  an  Estate 
for  Yourself. 


AGE  25 

/L  Cents  a  Day  Saved  each 
year  will  protect  you  for 
$1000.00.  Guarantee  you  a 
good  investment.  Why  be 
withoat  a  Policy? 


INSURE    WITH 


The  WASHINGTON  LIFE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS 

BLAIR    T.     SCOTT,  General  Manager 
HARRY    B.  SCOTT,  Agency  Director 

609-10-11-12-13  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE    BUILDING 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Don't  forpet  to   mention   The    Pacific    Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.      It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Leading  Double   Keyboard 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


TYPEWRITERS 


OF  ALL  MAKES 


SOLD,  RENTED  AND 
REPAIRED 

Platens,  Supplies  and  Parts  for  All  Machines 


Rubber  Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Etc. 

Sign  Markers,  Numbering  Machines,  Trade  Checks,  Check  Protectors,  Etc. 

Steel  Fire-Proof  Safes,  Letter  Presses,  Etc. 


Webster's  Pencil  Sharpener 

For  School  and  Office 


&SSis:«l«i!' 


Never  wears  out,  $3.00 


THE  PAY-SHOLES 


Leading  Single  Keyboard 


Typewriter  and  Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Etc. 
Mimeographs,  Hetctographs  and  All  Supplies. 
Shipping  Books  and  Office  Specialties. 
Ask  for  Catalogues. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 


231    STARK  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


I   Next  Stop:   Salt   Lake  City 

THE  KENYON 

SALT    LAKE    CITY'S    LEADING    HOTEL 

DON    H.   PORTER 

LARGE,  SUPERB  AND  INCOMPARABLE 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Rooms 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Phones 


EUROPEAN        and        AMERICAN 

$1  and  Upwards  $2.50  to  $4.00 

TWO  BLOCKS  FROM  TEMPLE  SQUARE 
AND  MORMON  INTERESTS.  Excellent 
Cuisine.    Local  and  Long  Distance  Phone  in  every  room 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Managers  Wanted 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wants  a 
reliable^  energetic  man  or  woman 
in  each  state  in  the  Union  to  act  as 
manager. 

None  but  those  who  can  give 
high-class  references  need  apply. 

None  but  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  hard  need  apply. 

For  the  right  man  or  woman  the 
proposition  is  an  exceptional  one. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Oregon. 


*i>    Tke    Best    Tkougkt    of   tke    CLurck 


"Cbe  Cburcb  eclectic" 

THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
o/iAe  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Lowndes,  D.  D.,  Editor 


#^  "Gives    under   the    present    Editorship   the    best 

^    thought  and  the  matured  scholarship  of  the  Church." 
^    —The  Right  Rev.  A.  N   LtttUjohn,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  Bishop  of  Long  Island. 


Two  Dollars  a  Year 


Editorial  Rooms,  92  Fifth  Ave.       -      New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  S.Gorham,  Publisher, 285  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Subscriptions  begin  at  any  time. 

*b    Send  Ten   Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy 


Tabic  Talk  \ 


s  the  American  Authority 
upon  Culinary  Topics   and 
able  Fashions. 

IT  TEACHES  THE  ART  of  Good  Cooking,  of  Wise  and 
Economical  Living,  it  gives  the  Newest  Recipes,  Latest 
Table  Decorations,  Proper  Menus  for  all  Special  Oc- 
casions in  the  Home.  Its  illustrations  of  New  Dishes 
are  suited  to  everyday  service,  and  do  not  exceed  in 
expense  or  skill  in  preparation  the  ability  of  every 
woman  who  wishes  to  make  tempting  the  home  table. 


BIIIDESMAID  S  LUNCHEON 

TABLE  TALK  gives  a  Menu  for  each  meal  every  day  in 
the  year,  with  instructions  how  to  prepare  them. 

MAKE  A  XMAS  PRESENT  of  a  yearly  subscription  to 
your  wife;  she  will  appreciate  it  365  times. 

IT  IS  THE  IDEAL  HOUSEKEEPING  MAGAZINE.  Its 
information  is  reliable. 

One  Dollar  per  year.    Three  months,  25  cents. 
Single  copy,  10  cents. 


"We  submit  a  few  extracts  from  letters, 
such  as  are  received  daily  at  Table  Talk 
office: 

"I  could  not  keep  house  without  Table 
Talk."— Mrs.   W.    S.   M.,   New   York   City. 

"Table  Talk  is  a  book  all  dainty  housekeep- 
ers should  have." — Harriet  S.,   Toronto,  Can. 

"I  would  rather  be  without  a  new  bonnet 
than  my  beloved  Table  Talk." — Mrs.  M.  A. 
W..    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

"A  more  delightful  and  instructive  little 
volume  would  be  difficult  to  find." — Mrs.  H. 
D.    J.,   Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

"I  could  not  do  without  Table  Talk  if  there 
were  nothing  in  it  but  the  advertisements." — 
Mrs.  W.   O.  R.,   Syracuse,   New  York. 

"I  can  truly  say  for  your  magazine  that  It 
has  been  my  household  guide  for  the  five 
years  past." — H.  B.  M.,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 

"I  have  found  in  the  first  year  of  my  mar- 
ried life  my  best  friend  and  adviser  in  Table 
Talk." — Mrs.    W.    E.    A.,    Richmond,    Va. 

"Table  Talk  speaks  for  itself  to  every 
housekeeper  interested  in  her  business." — E. 
C.    T.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

"Practical  housekeeping  is  not  a  success 
without  Table  Talk." — Mrs.  O.  L.,  Lyons, 
Iowa. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  my  admiration  for 
and  confidence  in  Table  Talk  increases  with 
each  issue."— Mrs.  R.  H.  W.,  Sheffield,  Afa- 
bama. 


TABLE  TALK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1113  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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MAGAZINE  CLUBS 


American     Boy      $i.oo 

American    Bird    Magazine i.oo 

American    Inventor    1.50 

Art    Student    i.oo 

Camera     Craft     i.oo 

Chicago    Inter-Ocean,    weekly.  .  i.oo 

Cincinnati   Enquirer,   weekly...  i.oo 

Correct  English   i.oo 

Cosmopolitan    i.oo 

Diatetic  &  Hygienic  Gazette.  .  .  .  i.oo 

Good   Housekeeping    i.oo 

Harper's   Bazar    1.00 

Health    Culture    i.oo 

House  Beautiful    2.00 

Outdoor    Life    i.oo 

Pacific  Monthly i.oo 

Pearsons  Magazine i.oo 

Phil'stine i .00 

Photo  Beacon i.oo 

Physical  Culture i.oo 

Popular  Mechanics   i.oo 

Practical    Farmer    i.oo 

Recreation     i.oo 

Success    I.oo 

Sunset    I.oo 

Table  Talk    i.oo 

Technical  World 2.00 

Twentieth    Century    Home i.oo 


Any  two 
Magazines, 

$1.50 


Any  three 
Magazines, 

$2.00 


Any  four 
Magazines, 

$2.50 


Send  for  complete  list  of  Magazine  Clubs.  We  have 
all  the  best.  Send  all  your  subscriptions  to  us  We  will 
BEAT  OR  M EET  any  price  ad verti.sed  by  any  responsible 
party  for  any  periodical  or  combination  of  periodicals. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  community. 

JONES^  BOOK  STORE 

291   ALDER  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


FOR     THE 

WESTERN 

MANTLE 

CO.'S 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Mantles 


We  have  a  Gasoline  Lamp  that  will 

give  you  absolute  satisfaction.    If 

not,   you   can   return   it    and    get 

your  money. 


THE  WESTERN  MANTLE  CO. 

243  Ash  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Phone  Main  2495 


HAIR  SWITCH 


ON  EASY  CONDITIONS 

Cut  this  ad.  out  and  mail  to  us.  Send  a 
small  sample  of  your  hair.  SKNUNOnON- 
E Y  :  we  will  make  and  send  you  by  mail, 
postpaid,  a  FINE  HUnAN  HAIR  SWITCH,  an 
exact  match,  made  22  inches  long,  from  se- 
lected human  hair,2Ji  ounces. short Ptem. 
We  will  inclose  in  package  with  switch 
sufficient  postage  to  return  it  to  usirnot 
perfectly  satlKfactor},  but  it  found  exactly 
as  represented,  and  most  extraordinary 
value  and  you  wish  to  keep  it.  either  send 
us  «1.60  hv  mall  within  10  dajN  or  TAKE  OR- 
DKRS  FOR  3  SWITCHES  AT  $1.&0  EACH 
among  yourfriendsand  send  to  us.  we  to 
send  the  3  switches  to  them  direct  by  mail 
to  be  paid  for  10  days  after  received  if 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  yon  can  then 
have  the  switch  we  send  jou  free  for  your 
trouble.  This  Pom- 

padour can 
not    be    told 
from     your 
natural  hair. 
Send    sam- 
ple Statedl- 
m  ensions 
from  ear  t  o 
ear  over  fop 
ofhead,  and 
if    with  or 
without 
frizzes  In 
front. 
PRICE  «3. 00  for  ordinary  shades* 
A  French  P«m- 
padour    Roll 
makes  an  entire 
change  in  your 
app  ear  ance. 
Worn  like  cut 
or  arranged   to 
suit  your  own 
ideas.   Sent   on 
receipt  of  50c. 
Order  aSwitch, 
Pompadour,  or 
Roll  at  once,  or 
send  for  free  catalogue.    Address 

LADIES'  lUIB  K}lP0Rn:.1l, 
Dept26.  CHICAGO. 


PROF.  RINGLER'S 
SCHOOL  or  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Best  School  in  the  Northwest 

Individual  needs  studied  and  exercises  prescribed. 


P  Lightweight ' 
Pempadour 
forallseasoBS 


THE    VITAL   TOUCH. 

JIU   JITSU 

The  Japanese  method  of  physical  training.  The  most  won- 
derful system  of  physical  training  and  self-defense  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Successfully  taught  at  this  school.  Terms 
reasonable. 

309  ALDER  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 
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Abbott  &ChurchC= 


EXCLUSIVE 

Manufacturers  of 

WIRE  MATTRESSES 


WM.  DEVENY 


ESTELLE  DEVENY 


FLOSSIE  DEVENY 


THE     DE VEN YS 

Xne  Only  Scicntinc  Cmropodists 

IN  THE  CITY 

Phone  Main  jjoi 

Parlors  in  The  Drew,  Room  203 

112  Secind  St..  Near  Morrison,  Oppositg  Tull  &  Gibbs  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


MRS.  L.  E.    HAMILTON 


MRS.  C.  A.  CROWELL 


THE    CALUMET 

RESTAURANT 

50c     DINNERS      A      SPECIALTY 

FIRST    CLASS     FAMILY     RESTAURANT 

149  Seventh  Street  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


STAMMER? 

We  are  cured;  let  us  cure  you.  No  Tlme-beatlng. 
The  .Science  of  Speech  for  Stammerers.  Free  Tuition 
Offer         Book  free.        Natural  Speech  Academy,   1028  B. 

28th    Street,    Los    Anpcl.'S.    Cal. 


.UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN. 
PATENTS 


WORLD-WIDE 


FREE  BOOKLET  for  INVENTORS 

S%mrr   •   Boyd       Block.      Smm\*\» 


John  H.  Mitchell 


Albert  H.  Tanner 


MITCHELL  &  TANNER 

Attorneys-at-Law 
Commercial  Block,       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


OSTEOPATHY 

DRS.  anna  M.  and   F.  J.  BARR 

Graduates  of  American  School  of  Osteopathy  and  A.  T. 

Still  Infirmary,  of  Kirksville,  Mo.     'Phone  Main  2226. 

Office  Hours  :    9  to  12  A.  M.,  1:30  to  4:30  P.  M. 

800  Dekum  BIdg.     :     :    :    :    :    Portland.  Ore. 


Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic 
Western  Authors  and  Artists  contribute 

to 

SUNSET 

Tlie  only  magazine  tliat  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text, 
of  the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west- 
ern borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  en- 
gravings. The  representative  busi- 
ness houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If 
you  want  to  learn  of  California  and 
the  West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


$1.00  a  Year 


10c  a  Copy 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 

Passenger  Department* 
Southern  Pacific 


4  Montgomery  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
1<)3  Clark  Street  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO 
34<1  Broadway  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
49  LeaJenhall  Street     -     LONDON.  ENG. 
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Two 
hroughTrain^ 

to  Chicago 

daily    from   Portland   and    points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 

Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 

Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 

&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman   sleeping   cars,   dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  c  ir  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  dass 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  Ritchie,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  G.  Barker,  GeneralAgent,  153  Third  St.. 

Portland,  Ore. 

NW190  c.  i  N.-W.  RY. 


50,000  WESTERN  PLANTERS 


Pronounce  Portland  Seed  Co.'s  "Diamond  Brand" 
Seeds  O.  K..  They  know  from  experience  that  they 
are  the  best  for  this  coast.  Many  people  send  East 
for  seeds,  but  in  this  they  make  a  mistake,  for 
many  sorts  listed  by  Eastern  seedmen  are  not 
adapted  to  this  coast.  Buy  of  us  and  be  sure  of  a 
ci'op.  Our  handsome  1905  Annual  Seed  Planters' 
Guide  free  on  request. 

PORTLAND   SEED   CO.,   Portland,  Or. 


In  every  city  and  town  a  woman 
who  is  permanently  located  to 
take  up  as  a  side  issue  some 
work  in  connection  with  The 
Pacific  Monthly.     Write  for  full  particulars. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY.  Portland.  Ore. 

10  men  in  each  State  to  travel, 
tack  signs  &  distribute  samples 
and  circulars  of  ourgoods.  Salary 
$75  per  month,  $3  per  day  for  ex- 
.  Dept.  E,  Atlas  Block.  Chicago. 


WANTED 


WANTED 

penses.     KUHLMAN  CO 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3    CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


Portland,  Oregon 
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FREE! 


A  FINE,  solid  gold  Fountain  Pen  will  be  given  free 
to  subscribers  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  who  pay 
up  their  own  subscriptions  and  who  send  us  two 
other  new  subscribers.  Or,  if  you  are  not  at  present  a 
subscriber,  send  us  your  name  and  two  others  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  pen  free.  The  blank  below  must  be  used  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  for  1905  will  be  the  finest  ex- 
ponent of  magazine  publishing  that  the  West  has  ever  seen. 
The  pen  we  offer  is  retailed  for  $2.50.  It  is  durable  and 
thoroughly  guaranteed.  The  pen  is  14-karat  gold,  and  the 
barrel  is  made  of  hard  rubber. 

Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Ev- 
erybody likes  a  good  fountain  pen.  The  Pacific  Monthly 
pen  comes  in  a  neat  box,  together  with  a  glass  filler  and 
complete  instructions  for  immediate  use. 


CUT  HERE  TODAY 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY, 

Portland,  Oregon: 

Enclosed  find  $3.00  for  which  send  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year 
to  each  of  the  following; 

Name    


Address 

Name 

Address- 
Namk   


Address 
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OV'Vtf^n/  i-fKfjrn  Aij^ii(.  Chiciu; 


il-v*-^-*      iM. 
►V.  fl.  KfJlS^(£R^. 

Qenerai  Pass    ana   Tdt    Agent.  Chicaqo. 


Chicago  &  North-VVestern  Railway  Co. 


R,   R.  RITCHIE. 

Genera/  Agent.  Pavific  Coast. 

Snn  Francisco 

A    G.  BARKER. 

General  Agent. 


The  Pioneer  Line  West  and  Northwest  of  Chicago. 

Freight  and  Passenger  Departments. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  AGENT. 
153  THIRD  STREET. 


^ 


NOTICE. 

All  rate's  quoted  ^y  thlaComimny  am  f.ii  I 
InimL-dlaloUbu  &nd  ari>  sutiject  tu  t-liaiigi- 1 
wdh.mt  iioiu-o.  »'xci  I't  the   iTintliik'   I'fl 
1  iiitr^  and  pOBtlim  of  Muue  a>  inoviJitl 
f..rl..v  l:«w. 


Portland,  Oregon, August  lath       1903 


The  Pacific  Monthly: 

Portland, Ore. 


File  I94U 


Gentleraen:- 

I  write  you  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  circulation  of 

the  Pacific  Monthly. 

You  will  remember  you  printed  a  little  add,  descriptive 
of  this  Company's  new  Map  of  the  World.  I  am  receiving  applications 
from  Massachusettes,  New  York,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  east,  also 
numerous  ones  from  British  Columbia,  they  stating  that  they  saw  the 
announcement  in  the  "Pacific  Monthly:  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  widely  extended  circulation. 


Yours  .truly, 


A  C  B 


60    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
•quickly  ascertilin  onr  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securlnpr  patents 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charee  iu  the 

Scientific  Jlnierican. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  gcientlflc  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year:  four  months,  fL   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  iCo.36iBroadway.  New  York 

Branch  Office,  626  F  St.,  WashiDgton,  D.  C. 


WANTED 


lo  men  in  every  state  to  travel- 
tack  signs  and  distribute  sam, 
pies  and  circulars  of  our  goods.  Salary  $60  per  month, 
$3  per  day  for  expenses.  KDHLMAN  CO..  Dept.  G, 
Atlas  Hluck,  Chicago. 


OREGON    SOUVENIR 

POST    CARD   MADE   OF    OREGON  WOOD- 

Send  3  cents  for  one;  10  cents  for  four;  all  different. 
M.\NN  &  BEACH,  92  Second  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring  You  Business 

Rates  $2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses,  Corporations,  Business 
Houses,  Politicians,  all  use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
Local,  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery 
Offices:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 

109  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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BEING      A      HISTORY      OF 

Two  Policies 

of  $50,000  Each 


Senator  Mark  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  in  1890,  in- 
sured in  one  of  the  large  New  York  com- 
panies for  150,000  on  the  15-year  Deferred 
Dividend,  Ordinary  Life  plan.  His  death 
occurred  after  paying  premiums  for  fourteen 
years,  and  because  he  failed  to  live  one 
more  year,  his  estate  lost  and  was  de= 
prived  of  his  entire  dividend  earnings, 
which  amounted  to  about  $9,000.00. 

Insured  for  fourteen  years — 

Amount  of  policy $50,000.00 

Forfeited  dividend  earnings  about..     9,000.00 
Total  paid  by  the  Company $50,000.00 


Springfield,  Ohio,  February  22,  1904. 
Mass.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  late  Gov.  Asa  S.  Bushnell  was  in- 
sured in  your  Company  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.00 
all  taken  out  after  he  was  63  years  of  age.  The 
losses  were  very  promptly  paid,  and  the  character 
of  the  insurance  was  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
gross  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  him  was 
$26,622.oo,which,however,wasreducedby  the  Com- 
pany in  the  way  of  dividends, in  the  sum  of  $4,712.40, 
or  more  than  17%  of  the  premiums  were  saved  to 
him  by  the  financial  management  of  the  Company. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of  highest 
praise  of  your  Company  and  its  management. 
Yours  truly,  J.  F.   McGREW, 

JOHN  L.  BUSHNELL. 

Insured  for  six  years — 

Amount  of  policy $50,000.00 

Dividend  earnings 4,712.40 

Total  paid $54,712.40 


The  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL'S  contracts  grant  the  policy-holder  every  benefit 
possible  to  insure  equity,  safety  and  lowest  cost. 

It  is  plain,  common  sense  to  get  your  learnings  or  dividends  each  year  in  any  investment. 
Then  why  wait  15  or  20  years  to  get  your  dividends  in  any  insurance  policy,  and  agree  to  forfeit 
them  in  case  of  death  or  surrender  within  that  time?  It  is  all  in  favor  of  the  company— enticing 
estimates,  disappointing  results.     It  is  a  game  of  chance,  with  about  90%  in  favor  of  the  company. 


If  any  Company  or  agent  asks  you  to  wait  10,  15  or  20  years  for  your  dividends,, 
don't  do  it.    Qet  your  dividends  annually. 

Before   you   insure    with   any  one,   talk  to  an  agent   ot    the    Massachusetts 
Mutual   Life.     He  may  tell  you  something  you  ought  to  know,  or  write  to 


H.  G. 

Colton, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Without  commit- 
ing  myself  to  any  action 
whatever,   you  may  send 
me  free  information  regard- 
ing your  insurance  proposition. 

Name 

Address 

Occupation Age. 


H.  G.  COLTON 


MANAGER 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Portland,  Ore. 
Lftitnber  ExcHan^e,  Seattle 
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'  THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 

J^^S^X>>  OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  test 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES  CITY" 
"REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY  GATZERT" 
of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS   THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  dock, 
7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  McDonald,  Agent.  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent.  The  Dalles.  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL.  Manager.  Portland.  Oregon. 


Cft300000^3»3C£:8X85C93C83C8?C8XH3000«X 


J.  R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER 

90  First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak 

Oregon  Phone  Main  %5  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 


BUSHONG 
^  CO. 

Front  and  Stark   Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

PRINTED  THE 
COVER  ON  THIS 

MAGAZINE 

HoAv  do  you  like  it? 


$1,500  A  Year 


Without 
Speculating 


One  of  Our 
15-MoNTH.s  Old  Trees 


A  Sound 
Legitimate 
Business 
Offer  open 
to  the  Keen- 
est Scrutiny 


T7IVE  acres  of  the  Ystilja  Rub- 
■*■  ber  Plantation  will  produce 
a  net  income  of  $1,500  or  more 
per  year.  Shares  can  be  pur- 
chased for  cash  in  advance  or  on 
small  monthly  payments.  The 
dividends  earned  while  yon  are 
paying  for  your  shares  will  equal 
their  cost,  and  liberal  provisions 
are  made  for  those  who  cannot 
keep  up  the  small  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

Rubber  trees  grow  very  rapid- 
ly and  profits  from  them  quickly 
accumulate  into  fortunes- 
Write  for  our  latest  book  about 
the  plantation,  reports  of  inspec- 
tors, etc.,  full  data  regarding  the 
growing  of  rubber  and  the  cost 
and  profit  of  shares. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  CO. 

928   Parrott  Building 
San    Francisco,  California 
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NewYorK 

Central 

Lmes 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON 
RAILROAD 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL 

LAKE  SHORE 

CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI, 

CHICAGO  &  ST.LOUIS(Big  4  Route) 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY 

PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE 

LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 


ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  ^  THE  ONLY 
RAILROAD  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W.   B.  JEROME,  General  Agent, 
134  IHonson  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


W.   C.  SEACHREST, 

North  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

132  Third  St.,  PORTLAND.'OR. 
612  2d  Ave.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


^'v^  WHAT  YOU  Order. 

Quperb  ^Dining  (hr  Service 

z 


OFFERING    IM    ADDITION   TO    A 


^8I|IF£CT  A  La  G»^T8M£Nlf 
OW  PRICED  (IUBM£ALS 

SERVED  INDIVIDUALLV 

From  35  ^sni^  to   S  i.oo 


•5   XacKawanna  ODining  Car   «• 


E.G.RUSSELL,  T.W.LEE,  B.D.CALDWELL, 

CtN'L  5UPT.         GthL  PASS  ACT.  TRAFFIC    finOI\. 
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A    SOLUTION    OF    THE    EMBARRASSING 

HOLIDAY  PROBLEM 

IS  OFFERED  that  will  meet  in  most  attractive  and  appropriate  form  every  gift  requirement,  however 
extensive  your  list  may  be,  on  plan  and  terms  that  would  appear  to  be  ridiculously  absurd  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  this  means  of  endeavoring  to  induce  interest  and  secure  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  our  monthly  Magazine  of  Art, 

The  International  Studio 

Pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  periodical  published,  a  year  of  which 

you  may  have     rXvIill 


\ 


And  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  yourself,  may  be  used  to  add  another  and  most  charming  item 

to  your  gift   possibilities  and  one  that  will  be  sure  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated — the  ever 

changing  variety  and   beauty  of  its  liberal  supply  of   charming  illustrations   forming    a 

constant  source  of  delight  throughout  the  year,  there  being  over    150  illustrations  in 

each  number,   beautiful  color    work,    gravures,    etchings,  etc.,   in  highest  form  of 

reproductive  art,  and  articles  by  the  foremost  writers  on  art,  all  of  permanent 

value. 


Send  for  our  holiday  list  and  special  holiday  proposition — it  will  both  sur- 
prise and  please  you.    Use  the  coupon. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD 


67  Fiftk  Ave.,  New  York  Department  S.  D. 


CALIFORNIA  REVIEW 


A  Splendid  Holi- 
day Souvenir. 

The  best  Cali- 
fornia Fiction  ever 
collected  in  a  single 
magazine. 

Rich  alike  in  text 
and  illustration. 

Frontispiece 
"Old  Mission  Do- 
lores and  The 
New." 


$1.00  a  Year 

1 Oc  a  Copy 


HENRY  F.  PERNAU,  Publisher 

543  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MASTIC 
ROOFING 


It  is  the  modern,  fire-proof, 
guaranteed  roofing,  manu- 
factured by  the  ELATER- 
ITE  ROOFING  CO.  It  is  a 
Pacific  Coast  product  that  is 
winning  out  wherever  and 
whenever  brought  into  com- 
petition with  any  roofing 
material  on  the  market. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Ts^  eiaterite  Roofing  €o. 

In  association  with  The  National  Mastic 
Roofing  Co.,  of  Edwardsville,  111. 

HAMILTON  BLDG.,    PORTLAND,  ORE. 

San  Francisco,  Lns  Angeles, 
Spokane  and  Seattle. 


Don't   forget  to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing  with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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Opinioii 


r\ 


THE  MAN  without  an  opinion  never  gets  rich.  Decision  in 
all  matters  is  half  the  battle.  Advice  from  many  friends 
is  like  taking  everybody's  medicine — sure  to  kill,  and 
causes  the  loss  of  many  golden  opportunities.  Invest 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Company,  a 
sure  dividend  payer  within  the  next  two  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advanced  value  of  its  stock.  A  gilt  edge  investment  is  now  offered 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore. 
These  mines  are  located  in  the  Index  and  Silver  Creek  Mining 
District,  Snohomish  County,  Washington,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
the  best  mines  in  the  Northwest.  Surrounded  on  the  Northeast  side 
by  the  famous  Rockefeller  mine,  also  the  Cord  and  76  mines  and 
Rainey  mines.  On  the  Northwest  side  by  the  Bonanza  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Bonanza  Queen,  Silver  Lake,  Silver  Queen,  Elite,  and 
45  mines.  On  the  Southwest  side  by  National,  Golden  Eagle,  Ethel, 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan.  On  the  Southeast  side  by  the  German  Syn- 
dicate, Sunset,  Wilbur,  and  Apex.  The  property  lies  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Monte  Cristo  Railroad,  fifteen  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Index  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Everett  smelter.  Index  District  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  Spo- 
kane in  competition  with  the  entire  Northwest,  including  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  analysis  of  the  Smuggler  average  consisting  of  30  feet 
cross-cutting  the  ore  body  is  as  follows: 


ASSAY    NO.    1. 


ASSAY    NO.    2. 


Gold,   1.01;  value,  $20.87. 
Silver.  3.59;  value,  $2.15. 
Copper,  4  1-10  per  cent. 
Total   value,  $33.66. 


Gold,   .86;   value,  $17.77. 
Silver,   1.04;   value,  $0.62. 
Lead,  trace. 
Copper,  8-10  per  cent. 
Lime,    10^2    per   cent. 
Silica,  28  25-100  per  cent. 
Iron,  .42  per  cent. 
Nickel,    none. 
Platinum,  .01  per  cent. 
Total   value,   $20.92. 

The  mines  consist  of  seven  full  claims  of  twenty  acres  each,  or 
140  acres.  There  are  seven  distinct  veins  averaging  from  four  to 
thirty  feet.  Many  assays  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  $11.67.  The  last  assay  made,  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  shows:  gold  $3.01,  silver  $6.12,  copper  $32.10  and  in  all  $41.23. 
The  ore  is  becoming  richer  as  depth  is  attained.  An  excellent  wagon 
road  has  recently  been  built  by  the  miners  of  the  district,  with  the 
County's  assistance,  which  is  completed  to  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  these  mines. 

Now  is  the  time  to  invest.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  proposition 
before  the  public  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  presents  the  induce- 
ment to  purchasers  that  will  compare  with  the  Smuggler  group  of 
mines.  We  are  selling  a  few  shares  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
mines,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  modern  devices  to  make 
the  mine  a  dividend  payer  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


McKINLEY  MITCHELL,  Pres. 
W.  J.  DOXEY,  Vice.  Pres. 
W.  J.  M'LEOD,  Director 
G.  FREIWALD,  Director 


W,  J.  WALTERS,  Gen'l  Supt. 
HARVEY  BAILEY,  Sec. 
D.  S.  WILLIAMS.  Treas. 


Address  all  Mail 
Matter  to 


Smuggler  Gold  ®>  Copper  Co. 

202 'A  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Don't  forget  to  mention   The   Pacific   Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.      It  will  be  appreciated. 
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POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 

Wil  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished   those  who 
desire    to    verify   the 
circulation    of  the 
Pacific  Month  y.      No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
lation is  possible. 

McCLURE'S 
ABDOMINAL 
SANITARY 
BANDAGE 

^^^*,^TV                HAS  PROVEN  AN 

^^t^'f^^^^y^'^'^^S,.              unqualified 

''"'^''^ j(^ y^           \  \          success  for 

L-J^y^                     \    \        Obesity   or 

\^^^                           \    \       Weakness  of 

Y^;          ^— -^           *\    1      the  Abdomen 

iW             \y    INVESTIGATE 

/        /                              f              Write  for 

II                               1            our    circular 

y             or  call   at— 

THE  McCLURE  CO. 

417  Marquam  Building,         PORTLAND.  OREGON 

2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  FLYER 

...AND... 

THE  EAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED   VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT    NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT     NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  (Jp-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 

Ask   Great   Northern    Patrons  ;    They    Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,   call   on   or  address. 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1  22  Third  St..  Portland,  Ore. 
S.  G.  YERKES,  G.  W.  P.  A., 

612  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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mCM  CHATTM  EN^KAVlNa  CG. 

/f^\  Z4-5y2.  Morrison  ^t.  /^^\  ^ 


PORTLAND,      ORBGON. 


Don't    forget   to   mention   The    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be  appreciated. 
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CALIFORNIA 


VIA  THE 


Beautiful  Shasta  Route 

ELEGANT  VESTIBULE  TRAINS  leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M,  for  the  Land  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Eternal  Sunshine. 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Return,  $55.00,  limited  to 
90    days   from  date  of  sale 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing  this  delightful  trip  address 

W.   E.   COMAN,  Cen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  in  Oregon  Portland,  OregOA 


If  Yoli  Are  Not,  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  will  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


lEe  Illinois  Central 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavatories  and  smoking  rooms  and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TR.UMBULL,  Commercial  A.£^t..  142  THird  St.,  Portlana,  Ore. 
J.  C.  LINDSCY,  Trav.  F.  (D.  P.  A.,  142  THird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PA,UL>   B.  THOMPSON,  F.  (£t>  P.  A.,  Colman  Bldg'.,  Seattle,  "VirasK. 

Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing  with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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You  Can 

Get  Rich  Quicker 


TN     Oregon,    Washington     or 

Idaho   than  anywhere  else 

in    the    Union.     Our    new    and 

handsomely   illustrated  88-page 

book,  "Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Their  Resources,'* 

tells  all  about  the  three  states. 
Contains  a  large  and  valuable 
map.  Four  cents  in  stamps  (to 
partially  pay  postage)  will  bring 
it.     Write  today. 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  AgenL,  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4 
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MISSOURI  PACIFIC 
^  RAILWAY  ^ 


WORLD'S  FAIR  ROUTE 


From  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo 

To  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Chicago,  and 


ALL  POINTS  EAST 

Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte 

FOR    DETAILED    INFORMATION    CALL   ON    OR    ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Gen'l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Messengers,  Express  Wagons  at  reasonable 
rates.     Baggage  checked. 

"JoHnny  on  tHe  Spot" 

Telephone  Main  53 

Office  93  Sixth  St.,  near  Stark  Portland,  Ore. 

JEPf  W.  MAYES,  Supt, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The  Pacific  Monthly- 
is  in  the  field  for  short 
up-to-date  articles 
with  clear,  interesting 
photographs.  Short 
love  stories  are 
wanted.  We  have  a 
place  for  anything 
interesting  and  up-to- 
date. 

THE    PACIFIC    MONTHLY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


t$-$«^9$$««^^$99^^$^^««9^»^^^^^^i 


IT  makes  no  difference 
what  typewriter  you 
now  use  or  have  used, 
the  machine  you  will 
eventually    buy    is    the 


UNDERWOOD 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

241  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Don't  forget  to   mention  The   Pacific   Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


Through  the  medium  of  the  express  companies,  wo 
can  deliver  to  any  railway  station  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west our  flowers  and  designs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  con- 
dition. The  quality  of  stock  we  use  and  the  care  we 
eiercise  in  packing  insures  its  safe  delirery  after  a 
journey  of  two  or  three  days. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  fin©  flowers  and  designs 
are  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  a  score 
of  large  hot  houses,  corering  seTeral  acres  of  land,  we 
are  constantly  cutting  large  quantities  of  the  choicest 
flowers.  Send  for  our  catalogue  for  further  informa- 
tion.   Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

CLARKi:  BROTHERS 

28Q  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


M.  C.  Griswold,  President.      W.  E.  Keeler,  Sec'y 
J.  I,.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

N*s.  214-215  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,    CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 
aao-222  Third  St.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


DO  YOU  SAVE  YOUR 
MAGAZINES? 


If  so,  hare  them  bound  at  a 
small  cost. 


The 


James  Printing 

Company 


PRINTERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
PAPER  RULERS 

MANUFACTURERS    OF- 


PATENT  FLAT  OPENING 
BLANK  BOOKS 

22  Front  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Telephone  Main  2305 


J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  ^=  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts., 
Portland,  Ore. 


1 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
President 


J.  Thorburn  Ross 
Vice-President  and  Manager 


T.   T.    BURKHART 

Secretary 


John  K.  Kolllock 
Asst.  Secretary 


LOANS 
REAL    ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 

Vauts 


We  have  the 

Largest    and   Best 

Equipped  Real 
Estate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  claim  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and    certificates    issued 

thereon. 


THE  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST   COMPANY  I 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon  | 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Tell  Yoist  Fi^iends 


TO  USE  THE: 


1  ello\vstone  Park  Line 


TO   THE: 


Le\\^is    and    Clark    Exposition 


THE 


SSSr: 


^cifi 


Will  Make  Very  Lo"w  Excursion  Rates 


THE  ACME   OF  TRAVEL  COMFORT   IS   FOUND  ON  ITS 
3-DAILY    TRANSCONTINENTAL    TRAINS-3 


And  the 


"North  Coast  Limited"  \^^ 


is  the  Crack  Train  of  the  Northwest 


Yellowstone  I'ark  literature  sent  on  application. 
Send  four  cents  for  Lewis  and  Clark  Booklet  to 


A.  D.  CHARLTON 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  Portland,  Ore. 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

G.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Don't    forget    to    mention   The    Pacific    Monthly    when    dealing    ^vitli    advertisers.      It    will    he   appreciated. 
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FIRE!       FIRE!! 

When  that  calamity  comes  you  will  think  ^f 
insurance.  Will  your  "thinking  about  it" 
come  tO«  late?  Don't  delay.   Insure  with  the 

HOME   INSURANCE  CO. 

of  New  York.    The  Great  American  Fire  Insurance  C». 

Cash  Capital,$3,000,000,Assetsover$1 8.000,000 

All  available  f«r  American  Policy  Holders. 


J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  Agent 

Migtiin  Thi  Pacific  linthi;      260  Stark  St.,  Portland.  Ore. 


Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Press  and  Deliver  one  suit  of 
your    clothing    each   week,    sew 
on   buttons  and   sew  up  rips  for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 


UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Both  Phones 


-^ 


mencan 


Jipundm 


All  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Telephone,  Both  Companies 


Our  Specialty: 

First  Class  Work 


A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE 


800.00  to  >i, 800.00  a  year  in  the  Railway  Mail,  Postal, 
and  other  lines  of  government  service.  We  prepare  by 
mail  for  examination.  Nearly  20,000  appointments  last 
year.  For  particulars,  address,  Civil  Service  School, 
qi4  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OX  BLOOD  TABLETS 

F  Build  up  and  cure  thin  blooded,  dyspeptic 
and  rheumatic  men  and  women.  OX 
BLOOD  TABLETS  give  rosy  cheeks, 
strong  nerves  and  robust  health  to  sickly 
women,  weekly  girls  and  puny  children.  OX 
BLOOD  TABLETS  are  the  best  flesh-pro- 
ducer, blood  purifier  and  tonic.  The  best 
thing  for  a  broken-down  system.  Many  persons  have 
gained  from  7  to  10  pounds  per  month.  OX  BLOOD 
TABLETS  will  make  you  sleep  soundly  and  drive  all 
nervonsness  out  of  your  system.  If  you  want  to  be  well 
and  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  good  health,  send  fifty  cents 
for  a  box  of  OX  BLOOD  TABLETS.  Ten  days' 
treatment  for  ten  cents.  Address  Department  G. 
W.  H.  HENDERSON  DRUG  CO..  Omaha,  Neb. 

EIVEIRY     WOMAN 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderfu' 
MARVEL  Whirling  Spray 

The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.    Injection  and  suction.    Best 
— safest — most  convenient.    It  cleanses  instantly. 


HENRY 

WEINHARD 


M.ANUFACTURER 
OF 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  If  he  can  not  supply  the  MARVEL- 
accept  no  other  but  send  «tamp  for  illustrated  book— sealed. 
It  gives  full  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARVEL  CO.,  41  Park  Kow,  Room  143,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Beers  and 
Choice  Malt 

♦  YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED 


Office,  1 3th  and  Burnside 

Telephone  72  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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fj.  00  o  t° 

'guarantees 
.  the  purity 


California's  finest  tribute  to  the 
dining  tables  of  the  world. 

Ihe 

Grand  Prize 

The  Highest  Award  made  at  the 
St.   Louis   Exhibition    given    to 

BISHOP'S 

California  Jellies 
Jams  and  Preserves 


'T^HESIC  splendid  California  products 
stand  at  the  head  in  every  quality 
test  made  by  those  who  know.  If  you 
want  to  serve  a  dish  fit  for  a  king,  try 
Bishop's  GRAND  PRIZE  Jellies,  Jams 
and  Preserves, 

BISHOP  (Si,  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

New  York  Office,  No.  16  Jay  Street     ■ 


GOOD 


FIXTURES 


and 


SHOW  CASES 


Have  an  unquestioned  influence 
in  producing  and  holding  trade. 
Are  you  fully  satisfied  with  the 
interior  of  your  establishment  ? 
If  not,  write  for  our  catalogue. 

LUTKE  MEG.  CO. 

140-6  N.  SIXTH  ST.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
902-8    FIRST    AVENUE,  S.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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K.  S.  ERVIN  &  CO. 

(Limited) 
PORLAND,  OREGON 


Premises: 
Cor-  Third  and  Alder  Sts. 


London  Addres.s: 
100  Regent  St.,  W. 


AVAKERS  OF- 


MEN^S  APPAREL 

Announce  that  they  are 
now  showing 

Exclusive  Shirt  Fabrics  for 

Spring  and  Summer 

1905 


EVENING  DRESS  SHIRTS 

Made  of  Imported  Linens,  which  are  superior  tootliers 
in  appearance  and  durability. 


Patrons  own  ideas  carried  out  with  care 
and  attention 

Shirts  ranging  in  price  from  $2.50  to  $6.00 
All  Collars  $5.00  a  Dozen 
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The  delicious 
FLAVOR  OF 

MONOPOLE 
CANNED 
.GOODS 

is  due  largely  to  the  great 
care  we  exercise  in  select- 
ing the  choicest  fruits  the 
market  affords.  Fruit  deal- 
ers know  that  we  must  have 
the  be^  for  the  Monopole 
brand,  but  we  are  not  satis- 
fied merely  to  take  their  best. 
We  cull  "the  best"  over  and 
over  until  the  finished  pro- 
duct as  it  comes  to  your 
table  bears  our  guarantee — 
a  guarantee  that  means  some- 
thing. If  you  are  not  using 
Monopole  canned  goods  try 
them  now. 
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WADHANS  DkERR  BROS.  NANUFACTURERf 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS  C£)  COFFEE  ROASTERS 


a£Mso¥Monmsca  sca  free. 


PORTLTAND,  OREGON. 
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INCREASING  200  per  cent 

the  Life  of  Shingles  is  simply  One  of  many  things  we  Guarantee  for 

Avenarius  Carbolineum 


if 


It  is  the  only  efficient  and  pra<ftical  means  to  prevent  rot, 
dry  rot  and  decay  of  wood  above  or  below  ground  or 
water.  It  preserves  wood  for  at  lea^  3  times  its  natural 
life,  and  we  guarantee  it  will  double  the  life  of  wood  if 
properly  applied. 

It  will  destroy  chicken  lice  and  all  vermin.  Paint  or  spray  the  interior  of 
your  chicken  house  with  Avenarius  Carbolineum  and  you  will  have  healthier 
chickens  and  more  eggs. 

Write  us  today  and   we   shall   be   glad   to   show   you    conclusively    that 
Aven  ar  ius  Carbolineum  is  a  money-saver  from  many  standpoints. 


AVENARIUS  CAR- 
BOLINEUM is  un- 
questionably the  best 
wood  preserver  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  Only 
one  tried  and  tested  by 
sufficient  number  of 
year's  experience. 
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KEEP  CUTTING 

Cut  this  out  today  and  send  to  us 

Carbolineum  Wood  Pkeshrving  Co., 

164  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Gentlemen: — I  am  interested  in  Avenarius 

W       Carbolineum,  and  will  you  kindly  send  me  without 
cost,  catalogues  and  pamphlets  in  reference  to  it. 
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MACKINTOSHES 

RUBBER  AND  OILED  CLOTHING 


^       BELTING      ^ 
PACKING 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
We  Have  Moveri  to  Our  New  Building 


Nos.  61, 63, 65, 67  Fourth  St.,  Cor.  Pine        PORTLAND,  ORE 


MRS.    M.    E.    MAMILTOM 


MF=IS.    C.    A.    CROWEL-L.       "V 
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tTbc  Calumet 

RESTAURANT 

A  Special  Luncheon  to  Business  Men  from   J  1:30  A.  M   to  2:00  P.  M.,  35  Cents 
Dinner  from  4:30  to  8:00  P.  M.,  50  Cents 

FIRST    CLASS    IN     EVERY     REISPEICT 

149  Seventh  Street  ^  ^  |Portlan^,  ©reaon 
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its  Good 

THE  VERDICT 
OF  EVERY  ONE 
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Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 
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J.  W.  NEWKIRK Cashier  B.  F.  STEVENS 2nd  Assistant  Cashier 


First  National  Bank 
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Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 
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FREE! 


A  FINE,  solid  gold  Fountain  Pen  will  be  given  free 
to  subscribers  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  who  pay 
up  their  own  subscriptions  and  who  send  us  two 
other  new  subscribers.  Or,  if  you  are  not  at  present  a 
subscriber,  send  us  your  name  and  two  others  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  pen  free.  The  blank  below  must  be  used  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this  oflfer. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  for  1905  will  be  the  finest  ex- 
ponent of  magazine  publishing  that  the  West  has  ever  seen. 
The  pen  we  offer  is  retailed  for  $2.50.  It  is  durable  and 
thoroughly  guaranteed.  The  pen  is  14-karat  gold,  and  the 
barrel  is  made  of  hard  rubber. 

Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunit3^  Ev- 
erybody likes  a  good  fountain  pen.  The  Pacific  Monthly 
pen  comes  in  a  neat  box,  together  with  a  glass  filler  and 
complete  instructions  for  immediate  use. 
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THE  PACinC  MONTHLY, 
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Enclosed  find  $3.00  for  which  send  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year 
to  each  of  the  following: 
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TLbc  Vaccina 

TACOMA,   WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and    Commercial  Travelers 

Tine  Sample  Rooms 

American   Plan      $3.00  per   day  upwards 

\V.   B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager 
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C.  F. 


Adams,  President 
R.  G.  JUBITZ,  Secretary 


A.  Lkwis,  1st  Vice  President 

A.  L.  Mills,  2nd  Vice  President 


Security  Savings  $f  Cru$t  Company 

266  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Ac- 
counts and  on  Time  Certificates 
of  Deposit.        

Directors — C.  A.  Doiph,  L.  A.  Lewis, 
Joseph  Simon. A.  L.  Mills,  C.F.Adams, 
J.  N.  Teal,  James  F.  Failing. 


Statement  of  Condition,  Dune  30,  i904 


RESOURCES 

Loans $1,831,838.00 

Bonds 886,154.91 

Cash  and  due 
from  correspondents  735,230.61 

Real  Estate 1,784.56 

$3,455,008.08 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $    250,000.00 

Surplus  and 
undivided  profits...      100.243.19 

Premiums 9,671.12 

Deposits 3,095X)93.77 

$3,455,008.08 


Behnke -Walker 
Business  College 

Stearns  Blocl{,  Portland,  Or. 

We  assist  our  graduates  in  finding  positions  as 
well  as  giving  them  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Special  inducements  to  enroll  now.  Send  for 
catalogce.     Phone  Main  590. 


# 


H.  W.  Behnke,  Pres. 
I.  M.  Walker,  Sec'y. 


Portland  Academy 


The  sixteenth  year  will  open  September  19,  1904. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy. 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  it  September,  1902,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191  Eleventh  street, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE,    WASHINGTON 

TJComplete  courses  in  Law,  Oratory,  Dramatic 
Action,  Elocution,  Voice,  Eye,  Chest,  Memory, 
and  Physical  Culture.  Graduates  receive  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Expression  and  Master  of 
Expression.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

notice  to  Writers 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  in  the  field  especially  for 
material  for  People-Places-Things,  Short  Love  Stories, 
and  articles  with  good,  clear  photographs.  If  you  know 
of  anything  interesting,  send  it  to  us. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY.  Portland.  Ore. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Oregon 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boys 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.     For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


5»fVfBV 


Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 

COFFEE,TEA, 

BAKING  POWDER, 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

AbsolurePuri^y,    Finesf  flavor, 
Oreafesr  Sft^wi^fh.  ficasoA^blef  rices. 

aOSSET  a  DEVERS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Rates  Reasonable 


European  Plan 
NEWLY  OPENED 


Sample  Booms 


HOTEL   SHANKS 

J.  B.  Shanks,  Prop. 

First-Class  Check  Restaurant  n  connection. 

To  try  us  is  to  stay  with  as. 

Uikiotk,  Ore^oik 

dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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...  of  the  Northwest 

Are  viewed  by  thousands  every  year.  There  are 
many  thousands  more  who  have  never  seen  them 
In  either  case  the  photographs  of  that  section 
made  by  Kinsey  will  be  of  more  than  passing 
moment.  Those  who  have  visited  the  ground  will 
be  surprised  at  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the 
prints,  while  those  who  have  the  trip  in  prospect 
will  marvel  at  the  wonders  to  be  seen.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  us  and  receive  a  collection  pre- 
paid on  approval. 

DARIUS  KINSEY 

SEDRO-WOOLLEY,  WASH. 


THE  SARATOGA  HOTEL  CO. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  CALDWELL.      IDAHO  R.  v.  SEBREE,  Mgr. 

Open  to  the  public  March  1  5  th  Hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room 


The  Kloeber  Hotel  and  Sanitarium  S;LSpHngs 

MOST  PERFECTLY  APPOINTED  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT  IN  THE  WEST 


'r'HE  development 
of  "The  Kloe- 
BEn"  has  reached  a 
degree  of  excellency 
that  places  it  super- 
ior to  any  place  of 
the  kind  in  the  West 
and  amongst  the 
leading  health  re- 
sorts of  the  world. 
Steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted 
throughout,  with  all 
the  approved  ap- 
pointments of  a  mod- 
ern institution,  it  is 
an  ideal  place  for 
those  desiring  either 
rest,  the  restoration 
of  health  and 
strength  or  merely 
pleasure.  The  waters 
are  famous  for  their 
medicinal  qualities. 
On  main  line  of  N. 
P.  Ry..  63  miles  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


FOR      FURTHER    INFORMATION    ADDRESS 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot,  Springs,  Wash. 

Don't   forget  to  mention   The   Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing  with   advertisers.      It   will  be  appreciated. 
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Profitable 
Investments 


On  the  Pacific  Coast.  A 
Satisfactory  Profit  assured 
and  the  Security  of  your 
Money  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. No  sum  too  small — 
none  too  large.  Capital 
$10,000,000.00.  Write  us 
for  particulars. 

EQUITABLE  SAVINGS  & 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

CONCORD  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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TiTe  PACIFIC 
MONTHLY 

for  1 905 


Will  surpass  any  previous  attempts  at  magazine 
making  in  the  West.  The  magazine  will  continue 
to  use  a  finer  paper  than  is  used  by  any  other  ten- 
cent  magazine  in  the  world.  The  number  and 
quality  of  the  illustrations  will  be  characteristic 
of  the  magazine  and  the  typographical  appearance 
will  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard.  A  perma- 
nent increase  of  32  pages  of  reading  matter  will 
be  made,  a  good  part  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
pure,  interesting  fiction.  Six  special  editions  will 
be  issued  during  the  year.  More  detailed  announce 
ments  of  these  editions  will  be  made  later. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  is  arranging  to  represent 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  better  than  any 
other  publication,  without  exception,  and  one  of 
its  special  editions  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  Exposition.  Every  month,  however,  the 
magazine  will  reflect  the  progress  that  is  being 
made. 

The  most  important  announcement,  however, 
which  we  wish  to  make,  is  in  relation  to  a  series  of 
six  articles  on  the  Coming  Commercial  Suprem- 
acy of  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  articles  will  be 
the  leading  feature  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  for 
1905  aud  will  be  gotten  up  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  They  will  reflect  the  enthusiasm  and 
opportunities  of  the  great  Western  Region  in  a 
way  never  before  attempted.  Dr.  Wolf  Von 
Schierbrand,  author  of  America,  Asia  and  The 
Pacific,  will  be  the  author.  More  extended  an- 
nouncements later. 
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The  PORTLAND 


The  Leading'^Hotel  of  the    Pacific    Northwest. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

American  Plan  $3  a  day  up^vards 
*l.    C    ISO  i^li^RS*  Pf  SlXiager  HeaJquartersfor  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 


WILLAMETTE 

IRON  8f  STEEL    NA/ORKS 


Logging  Engines 
Hoisting  Engines 
Electric  Hoists 
Belted  Hoists 
Hand  Power  Hoists 
Derrick  Irons 


N 
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WE    MAKE   A   SPECIALTY  OF 

CONTRACTORS' 
MACHINERY 


'Tij^  From  our  large  pattern  stock  we  can 

arrange   to   meet  any  condition    you  re- 
quire. 


Volume  XIII 
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Numter  3 


PEOPLE— PLACES    THINGS 


\\^oinan   Giant   Operator 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Moore,  formerly  of  the 
Pickett  Creek  placer  mines,  Southern 
Oregon,  is  an  expert  placer  piper  by  years 
of  hard  experience  in  the  gold  fields.  In 
truth,  there  are  not  many  features  of  the 
gold-getting  business  that  she  does  not 
know.  She  has  been  her  husband's  partner 


in  mining  as  well  as  in  the  matrimonial 
business  for  twenty  years  now.  They  be- 
gan in  Colorado  and  followed  the  restless 
line  into  Montana,  California  and  Oregon. 
Now,  with  the  glittering  tales  of  Tonapah 
and  Goldfields  comes  the  old  desire  to 
move  on,  and  she  and  her  husband  will 
pull  stakes  and  hit  the  trail  for  the  Ne- 
vada desert. 


A   twenty-four    mule    team   hauling    ore    in   Arizona. 
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A   perilous   dance    on    Glacier   Point,    Yosemite    Val- 
ley,  3,500  feet  high.     Few   tourists  dare   to   set 
foot    upon    this    dang-erous    rock. 


She  has  traveled  thousands  of  miles  by 
pack  pony  and  burro.  She  has  experienced 
all  of  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the 
seeker  for  gold,  and  knows  what  it  is  to 
awake  in  the  morning  with  a  frost-bitten 
nose,  or  with  a  foot  of  snow  on  tlie  blank- 
ets. She  knows  what  it  is  to  tramp  long 
miles  and  go  without  water  on  the  hot 
desert  with  the  sun  burning  overhead  like 
a  great  ball  of  molten  metal,  and  thus  it 
]ias  come  about  that  her  hands  and  face 
are  as  l:)rown  as  a  nut. 

Analuk,   the   EsKimo   Beauty 

Late  fall  arrivals  from  Nome,  Alaska, 
Ijring  the  news  of  the  death  there  of  Ana- 
luk, the  noted  Eskimo  beauty.  For  years, 
in  fact,  ever  since  Nome  was  founded  in 
1898,  Analuk  has  been  a  familiar  figure 
among  the  natives,  and  her  feminine 
eliarms  have  been  too  much  for  many  an 
Eskimo  brave.  Analuk  is  a  native  of 
Northern  Siberia  and  came  from  the  do- 
minions of  the  czar  with  a  boatload  of  her 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  early  clays  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  Seward  penin- 
sula. The  boat  was  wrecked  on  the 
stormy  Alaska  coast  and  all  of  the  party 
drowned     except     herself.       Having     no 


A  huge  log,   14  feet  in  diameter,   at  a  logging  camp  near   Shelton,   Wash,       Thoto   by    Robt.    Sheane   &   Sod. 


An  Indian  woman  of  the  Umatilla  tribe,   Eastern  Oregon.     The  seventh  in  the  series  of  Indian  pictures 

by    Major    Lee    Moorhouse,    Pendleton,    Oregon. 
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means  of  returning  to  her  native 
land,  and  nothing  there  to  which 
to  return,  she  cast  her  lot  with 
the  Alaska  Eskimo  trihes,  where 
she  made  her  living  catching  and 
drying  fish  in  common  with  the 
other  women  of  the  race.  The 
story  current  in  Nome  to  account 
for  her  refusal  to  consider  the 
advances  of  man,  either  native  or 
white,  is  that  her  Siberian  lover 
was  among  those  drowned  at  the 
time  she  came  to  Alaska,  and  that 
she  lias  remained  single  out  of  re- 
spect for  his  memory. 

Turkey    Raising    m    the 
Nortnwest 

When  George  H.  Mottinger, 
who  resides  opposite  Cold  Springs 
Station,  on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  in 
Klickitat  County,  rode  over  the 
hills  of  "Horse  Heaven"  to  a 
neighl)or's  and  purchased  ten  tur- 
key Qg%^,  he  did  not  realize  that 
lie  was  to  make  a  practical  demon- 
stration how  people  of  the  North- 
west could  raise  turkeys  for  the 
winter  markets  at  a  handsome 
profit  with  little  effort. 

These  ten  eggs  were  hatched  by 
hens.  The  second  year  seventy- 
five  turkeys  were  raised  from  the 
])irds  hatched  from  these  ten  eggs. 
Forty  of  these  found  their  way  to 
Thanksgiving  tables,  but  thirty- 
five  remained  to  become  parents 
to  640  bronze  and  white  gobblers 
and  hens,  600  of  which  were 
served,  brown  and  smoking,  witli 
dressing  and  cranberry  sauce  on 
file  tables  of  Christmas  revelers  of 
the  Inland  Empire. 

^V^^en  the  turkeys  were  a  few 
weeks  old  they  were  hauled  from 
the  ranch  on  the  river  to  the 
ranges  on  "Horse  Heaven,"  nine 
miles  back,  to  subsist  on  the  mil- 
lions of  grasshoppers.  Here  they 
tbi'ived.  So  numerous  were  the 
insects  that  only  a  few  moments 
were  required  for  the  birds  to  sat- 
isfy their  hunger;  and  as  time 
passes  heavily  even  to  turkeys, 
anniscnient  must  needs  be  fur- 
nislied  to  keep  them  from  stray- 


PEOPLE— PLACES— THINGS. 
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The   largest   searchligrht   in  the   world.     Located   at  Mt.    Lowe,    Southern    California.     Two    features    of 
interest  in  the  picture  are  the  reflection  in  the  g'lass  and  the  valley  below. 

ing.      Soon    two    likely    young    gobblers  fierce    would    these    combats    sometimes 

would  start  a  fight,  and  the  entire  herd  wage  that  the  herder  would  be  compelled 

would  form  a  circle  around  the  combat-  to  part  them  before  they  did  bodily  in- 

ants  and  apparently  urge  them  on.     So  jury  to  one  another. 


Turkeys   in   Eastern   Oregon. 


Photo    by    Lee    Moorhouse. 
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A    Navajo    weaver. 

As  the  season  advanced  and  grasshop- 
pers became  scarce,  the  herd  was  driven 
to  the  stnbble  fields.  At  first  they  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  change  of  bill  of 
fare,  and  would  relentlessly  pursue  a 
lonely  grasshopper  or  hunt  a  stray  beetle 


in  preference  to  picking  the  thickly  scat- 
tered wheat  heads.  Soon  they  became  oc- 
customed  to  the  change  and  waxed  fat, 
and  when  they  were  slaughtered  before 
Christmas  they  averaged  nearly  fifteen 
pounds  apiece. 

At  night  the  flock  was  driven  to  camp, 
where  a  movable  pen  was  situated,  where 
they  were  fastened  in  for  the  night  to 
keep  off  the  horde  of  hungry  coyotes  whicli 
nightly  congregated  a  short  distance  away 
and  made  the  night  hideous  with  their 
howls. 

It  was  a  sight  worth  viewing  to  see  this 
herd  scattered  over  a  half-mile  of  terri- 
tory, the  bronze  backs  contrasting  oddly 
with  the  rich  yellow  of  the  stubble — scat- 
tered so  widely  that  the  services  of  a 
herder  on  horseback  and  a  dog  were  in- 
dispensable. At  sundown  the  flock  would 
start  for  the  shed  on  a  slow  elk  trot  at 
first,  increasing  their  speed  until  they  were 
half  running,  half  flying  down  the  hill  foi- 
their  roost. 

An  interesting  member  of  the  herd  was 
a   ffninea    fowl.     Early   in   the   spring   a 


guinea  hen  had  hatched  a  brood  of  young, 


Mrs.    M.    E.    Moore,    the    Woman    Giant    Operator,    as 
she    appears    beside    a    placer    giant. 


["una  frshing-   at  Avalon,    Catalina   Island,   California, 

is  a  rare  sport.     It  took  two  hours  to  land 

the    huge    fish    shown    above. 
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A  goat  team  in  Alaska — a  method  of  transportation  which   proved   a  failure. 


and  one  egg  remained.  It  lay  in  the  sun 
several  da3^s,  until  feeble  cries  were  heard 
issuing  from  it.  It  was  placed  under  a 
turkey  hen  just  hatching  and  the  little 
guinea  hatched  with  the  young  turkeys, 
and  has  lived  with  them  ever  since,  paying 
no  attention  whatever  to  its  own  kind. 

Mr.  Mottinger  believes  there  is  a  greater 
profit  in  turkeys  than  in  wheat  in  his  lo- 
cality. He  has  realized  25  cents  a  pound 
dressed  weight  for  them,  and  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  feed  and  care,  a  large  mar- 
gin of  profit  remains. 

Experiments   in  Transportation 

Pioneer  explorers  and  adventurers  in 
Alaska  declare  almost  unanimously  that 
the  greatest  of  all  impediments  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  is  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  and  the  great  ex- 
pense of  traveling,  or  of  transporting 
freight  to  points  in  the  interior.  Aside 
from  the  Yukon,  navigable  rivers  are  few 
and,  as  a  rule,  dangerous,  and  except  for 
the  government  trail  up  the  Copper  River 
valley,  there  is  not  a  road  of  any  conse- 
quence or  value.  Four  railroads  are  in 
operation  or  under  construction,  but  their 
total  constructed  mileage  is  only  about 
200  miles.  Horses  are  used  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  but  in  the  interior,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  roads  or  trails,  are  not  only  al- 
most impractical,  but  very  expensive,  as 
Avell.  Reindeer,  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment during  the  past  ten  years,  are  com- 
ing into  pretty  general  use  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  territory,  particularly  in 
the  winter  time,  while  the  draught  animal 
in  most  general  and  successful  use  is  the 
Malmute  dog,  a  half-savage  brute,  vicious 


and  uncontrollable.  Scores  of  experi- 
ments have  been  made  along  the  line  of 
solving  the  transportation  question.  Thou  - 
sftnds  of  dollars  have  been  expended  iu 
the  numerous  efforts  to  construct  a  snow- 
motor  which  will  haul  sleds  with  artificial 
power,  but  without  success.  A  Yukon 
River  farmer  has  tamed  two  young  moose 
which  he  has  trained  as  farm  animals  and 
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Analuk,     a    noted    Eskimo    bello    at    Nome. 
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One  of  the  giant  fir  trees  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.     Oregron    and    Washington 

finest    body    of    timber    in    the    world. 


have    the    largest    and 


which  he  works  to  a  cart  or  plough  with  goats  was  introduced  by  J.  L.  Wilson,  a 

some  success.    In  the  accompanying  pho-  freighter,  and  used  one  winter  with  little 

tograph  is  presented  a  novel  transporta-  success,  the  animals  proving  too  tender  to 

tion  experiment.     A    team    of    Angora  endure  the  hardships  of  the  trail. 


aturali^t'®^® 
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Colonnade  entrance  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.      The    Administration    Building-    is    at   the    right 

and    the    Fire    Department    at    the    left. 

PROGRESS  of  THE  LEWIS  ^  CLARK 

EXPOSITION       , 

By    Frank   L.    Merrick 


THE  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
promises  not  only  to  be  uniqne 
in  its  varied  features,  but  the 
expectation  now  is  that  the 
Exposition  authorities  will  ac- 
complish the  remarkable  feat  of  having 
the  Exposition  completed  on  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Four  months  from  open- 
ing day  finds  all  of  the  exhibit  palaces,  ex- 
cept the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  finishetl 
and  the  installation  of  exhil^its  under  wav. 


This  building  is  backward  because  it  Avas 
not  originally  included  in  the  plan  of  the 
Fair.  It  is  an  additional  edifice  made 
necessary  by  the  great  demand  for  exhibit 
space,  and  it  was  only  after  the  exhibits 
division  had  received  applications  for 
more  than  100,000  square  feet  of  space 
for  which  there  was  no  provision  that  the 
management  decided  to  erect  it.  When 
finished  it  will  contain  90,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  and  will  nearly  equal  in 


The   Agriculture   Building,   Lewis   and   Clark  Exposition. 
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size  thft  largest  structure  on  the  grounds, 
the  palace  of  Agriculture. 

Not  only  are  the  buildings  in  a  finished 
state,  but  the  landscape  is  equally  as  far 
advanced.  Green  lawns,  dotted  with 
beds  of  budding  roses,  freshened  by  the 
winter  rains,  are  awaiting  the  spring  sun- 
sliine  to  bring  forth  a  riot  of  color.  The 
grass  is  green  all  the  year  round  in  Port- 
land, and  thousands  of  beautiful  roses 
hold  up  their  proud  heads  every  day  in  the 
year,  which  fact  is  responsible  for  the 
naming  of  the  Oregon  metropolis  the 
"Eose  City." 

The  beauty  of  the  Exposition  site  and 
the  superb  view  to  be  had  from  it,  coupled 
with  the  artistic  grace  of  the  buildings 
will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  all  visi 
tors.  Nestling  at  the  base  of  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Cascade  range,  on  the  gentle 
slopes  and  terraces  overlooking  Guild's 
Lake  and  the  Willamette  River,  with  an 
Tinobstructed  view  of  sixty-five  miles 
which  embraces  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
Mt.  -  Hood  and  Mt.  St.  Helens,  the  site 
presents  a  picture  entirely  original  in  ex- 


0"5 


position  building.  There  is  no  need  here 
to  build  papier-mache  mountains  as  scenic 
accessories  for  refreshment  purposes.  One 
may  sit  on  a  commanding  roof  garden 
and,  while  dining,  enjoy  the  pictorial  sub- 
limeness  of  real  snow  peaks  of  mountains 
that  rival  the  Alps  in  grandeur.  Of  the 
gross  area  of  the  site,  180  acres  are  on 
the  mainland  and  60  acres  form  a  pen- 
insula extending  out  into  Guild's  Lake,  a 
fresh  water  body  220  acres  in  extent, 
which  is  separated  from  the  Willamette 
Eiver  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land. 

The  Exposition  grounds  are  made  up 
of  hill  and  dale,  and  in  one  portion  a 
natural  park  of  trees  and  shrubs  affords 
an  opportunity  for  landscape  work  of  a 
most  attractive  character.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  buildings  thorough  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  visitors  and  the  attainment 
of  a  rich  and  beautiful  architectural  effect. 
The  main  group  of  exhibit  palaces,  con- 
sisting of  eight  structures,  occupies  the 
grounds  bordering  on  the  lake,  and  forms 
nearly  a  straight    line    with  their  short 


A  glimpse  of  the  natural  park  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 


The    Oriental    Exhibits    Building. 


View   from    Centennal    Park,    showing    experimental    gardeus. 
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sides  facing  the  water.  These  buildings 
are:  Agriculture,  European  Exhil)its, 
Liberal  Arts,  Oriental  Exhibits,  Forestry, 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Fine  Arts  and 
Machinery,  Electricity  and  Transporta- 
tion. Around  these  structures,  on  the 
outer  edge,  cluster  the  state,  territorial, 
and  other  minor  pavilions.  The  Admin- 
istration Building,  in  which  the  executive 
offices  of  the  Fair  will  be  located,  stands 
at  one  end  of  the  ornate  colonnade  en- 
trance, the  main  gateway  to  the  grounds. 
On  the  peninsula  in  the  center  of  Guild's 
Lake  is  located  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment display.  Here  an  imposing  govern- 
ment building  characteristic  of  Uncle 
Sam's  exposition  structures,  with  two 
towers  each  360  feet  high,  is  now  in  course 
of  construction.  Besides  the  main  l)uild- 
ing,  there  will  be  several  minor  structures, 
among  them  being  the  United  States 
Forestry,  Fisheries,  and  Irrigation  pa- 
vilion and  the  Life  Saving  Station. 

All  of  the  main  Exposition  buildings 
are  in  the  style  of  the  Spanish  renais- 
sance, except  the  Forestry  Building,  which 
is  a  true  American  type,  being  constructed 
of  huge  logs  in  their  virgin  state,  thus 
exemplifying  in  its  composition  the  tim- 
ber resources  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  re- 
gion.     The  structure  is  206  feet  in  length 


Ijy  102  feet  in  width,  and  its  extreme 
height  is  70  feet.  In  its  construction 
two  miles  of  five  and  six  feet  fir  logs, 
eight  miles  of  poles  and  tons  of  shakes 
and  cedar  shingles  were  used.  One  of 
the  monster  logs  weighs  thirty-two  tons, 
and  many  of  this  size  were  used. 

The  central  features  of  the  Exposition 
are  Columbia  Court  and  Lakeview  Ter- 
race. These  two  spots  have  been  made 
the  object  of  elaborate  embellishment. 
The  court  is  situated  between  the  Agri- 
culture and  the  Liberal  Arts  Buildings, 
and  consists  of  two  wide  avenues,  between 
which  are  spacious  sunken  gardens,  with 
purling  fountains  and  beds  of  vari- 
colored flowers.  In  the  center  of  the 
gardens  is  a  heroic  bronze  statue  of  the 
lieroine  Sacajawea,  who  was  the  faithful 
guide  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party,  and 
who  was  a  potent  factor  in  its  reaching 
its  destination.  Passing  through  Colum- 
bia Court  one  comes  to  a  parapet  at  the 
head  of  Lakeview  Terrace.  From  this 
parapet  a  series  of  broad  steps,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  massive  balustrades,  leads 
down  to  a  boat  landing  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  On  either  side  of  the  Grand 
Stairway,  as  these  steps  are  called,  flow- 
ered terraces  add  color  and  beauty.  Here 
on   this   entrancing   spot    at   night,    with 


European    exhibits    building:. 


PEOGEESS  OF  LEWIS  AXD  CLAEK  EXPOSITION". 
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Xaltc  View    5^0 ex- ace 

LEWIS  ViSO  CURB   CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION' 
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thousands  of  lights  reflected  in  the  still 
waters  of  the  lake,  will  be  given  band  con- 
certs, pyrotechnic  displays,  and  other  oiit- 
■door  features.  And  this  is  not  the  only 
section  of  the  grounds  where  the  land- 
scape artist  has  sho^vn  his  genius.  On  a 
flight  elevation  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  site  is  Centennial  Park,  a  natural 
woodland,  where  are  growing  many  varie- 
ties of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  where  the 
visitor  may  find  secluded  nooks  and 
sylvan  dells  in  wliich  to  rest  after  sight- 
seeing. This  park  also  overlooks  a 
model  farm  in  a  small  canyon  below,  and 
the  visitor  may  sit  upon  a  rustic  bench 
and  see  all  the  diiferent  varieties  of  crops 
raised  in  the  Northwest  growing  side  by 
side. 

The  ''Trail,"  which  is  the  amusement 
street  of  the  Centennial,  corresponding  to 
the  Pike  at  St.  Louis  and  the  midways 
of  other  expositions,  has  an  entirely  new 
and  original  environment  for  this  feature 
of  a  World's  Fair.      It  is  situated  upon 


an  ornate  bridge  which  spans  the  lake  and 
connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland. 
With  the  unrivalled  water  facilities  thus 
offered,  much  attention  will  be  directed  to 
concessions  for  aquatic  features.  ]\Iany 
new  and  attractive  shows  will  grace  this 
In'idge,  and  when  the  visitor  goes  up  the 
Trail  next  summer  he  will  experience 
many  a  new  sensation. 

The  people  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West  will  have  the  greatest  opportimity 
ever  olfered  for  seeing  the  country  next 
summer.  The  railroads  on  account  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  have 
made  unprecedented  low  rates  to  Port- 
land. The  rate  from  Missouri  Eiver 
points  will  be  $45.00  for  the  round  trip. 
From  Chicago  the  fare  will  be  $56.50, 
and  $52.00  will  purchase  a  ticket  from 
St.  Louis.  From  the  far  eastern  points 
the  rate  will  be  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip.  These  tickets  will  be  good  for 
ninety  days  and  will  provide  for  liberal 
stopover  privileges. 
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THE  WAVERLY  GOLF  CLUB 
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ABOUT  ten  jQavs 
ago,  when  Nor- 
folk j  a  c  k  et  s 
and  knicker- 
bockers were 
worn  only  by  stray  English  tourists 
])assing  through  this  section  of  the 
world,  there  could  be  seen,  about  once 
a  week,  by  such  as  were  abroad  at  an  un- 
usual hour,  two  men  sneaking  down  one 
of  the  back  streets  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
They  were  dressed  in  what  seemed  to  the 
""natives"  a  most  ridiculous  fashion — 
coats  with  belts  and  knee  breeches,  the 
cloth  of  which  was  fuzzy  and  the  color 
that   of  dry   Scotch  bracken.      To  make 


the  matter  more  ridiculous,  they  carried 
peculiar  little  clubs  with  hooks  on  the 
ends,  and  pulled  the  visors  of  their  caps 
over  their  noses.  When  they  came  to  a 
cross  street  there  was  a  plain  look  of 
trepidation  on  their  faces,  as  if  they 
feared  to  meet  some  one  they  knew.  They 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they  passed  the 
corner  and  felt  safe  for  another  block. 
To  the  unsophisticated  it  was  not  evident 
what  their  intention  was,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  on  their  way  to  spend  a 
few  hours  knocking  a  gutta-percha  ball 
around  on  an  improvised  golf  links,  and 
these  two  men  were  the  "martyrs"  to  the 
cause  of  golf  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

From  this  humble  beginning  was 
evolved  the  Waverly  Golf  Club  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  with  its  present  member- 
ship of  200  or  more,  and  which,  in  some 
respects,  is  one  of  the  finest  golf  clubs 
in  America.  The  clul)  dates  its  actiial  or- 
ganization from  1896,  when  sixteen  men, 
mostly  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  se- 
lected the  location  in  a  suburb  of  Portland 
known  as  Waverly.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  beautiful  location,  although 
there  are  golf  links  in  this  country  and  in 
England  and  Scotland  which  are  noted 
for  their  beauty.  Beautiful  Willamette, 
made  immortal  in  literature  by  Sam 
Simpson,  is  one  of  the  many  beauties  of 
the  links,  but  the  crowning  feature  is  the 
towering  peak  of  Mt.  Hood,  rising  11,250 
feet  high  and  covered  with  eternal  snows. 
A  stretch  of  sand  from  the  river's  edge 
ends  on  the  links.  A  sharp  declivity  from 
the  plateau  above  cuts  into  this  in  some 
places  and  at  others  leaves  it  wide.  There 
are  here  and  there  hollows  and  knolls, 
which  add  charm  to  the  landscape  and 
interest  to  the  game.  Above,  on  the 
j^lateau,  the  wind  blows  freely,  and  there 
is  a  wide  stretch  across  the  car  track 
which  traverses  the  grounds  to  the  county 
road  not  far  away.  Beyond,  close  in,  are 
wooded  hills,  and  farther  the  Cascade 
mountains.  On  the  edge  of  the  declivity 
stands  the  club  house,  and  below  the  Wil- 
lamette runs  swiftly  between  narrow 
banks.  The  efl'ect  is  a  beautiful  blending 
of  wild,  rugged  nature  with  the  handi- 
work of  man,  producing  what  many  be- 


The    club    house — Waverly    Golf    Club. 


T.    B.    Wilcox,    an    enthusiastic   golfer. 
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liiss   Carrie   Flanders,    winner   of   the   Oregon   cham- 
pionship in  the  contest  for  women.     Record,   110. 


lieve  to  Ije  one  of  the  ideal  golf  clubs  of 
the  country. 

Cloneral  interest  taken  in  the  game  be- 
gan within  two  years  of  the  organization 
of  the  club,  and  the  course  was  enlarged 
to  include  eigliteen  holes.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  course  in  many  Eastern  links 
is  laid  out  like  a  lawn  and  watered  nightly 
during  the  summer,  and  where  the  posi- 
tion of  "bunlvers"  is  figured  down  closely, 
it  is  possible  to  make  lower  scores  in  the 
East  than  have  ever  been  made  on  the 
Waverly  links.  The  general  average  of 
the  playing  in  the  East,  however,  is  not 
better  than  in  the  West. 

The  Waverly  Club  retains  a  profes- 
sional instructor,  wliieh  has  had  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  play- 
ing. Roderick  L.  Macleay,  the  present 
North  Pacific  golf  champion,  and  for- 
merly the  champion  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
holds  the  score  of  the  Waverly  Club,  witli 
a  record  of  seventy-eight  for  eighteen 
]ioles.  Seventy-nine  was  the  previous 
amateur  record,  although  the  present  pro- 
fessional instructor,  Mr.  Moffit,  has  made 


Mrs.    W.    B.    Ayer   on   the   Waverly   Links. 
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seventy-five.  At  present  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  play  regularly  in  the 
eighties.  The  general  standard  of  play- 
ing has  improved  materially  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  there  are  now  twenty  men 
in  the  clul)  playing  under  ninety,  while 
five  years  ago  there  were  not  that  many 
playing  under  100.  The  women  make 
the  eighteen  holes  in  about  thirty  more 
strokes  than  the  men.  Miss  Carrie  Flan- 
ders, winner  of  the  Oregon  championship 
last  spring,  having  a  record  of  110.  The 
rubber  hall  has  superseded  the  gutta- 
percha ball,  which  has  also  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  playing. 

The  club  practically  owns  its  own 
grounds.  The  members  have  formed  a 
corporation,  the  Waverly  Golf  Associa- 
tion, and  have  leased  the  links  to  the  clul) 
for  a  term  of  years,  with  option  to  re- 
lease them.  The  original  investment  was 
$35,000,  and  about  $15,000  have  been  ex- 
pended since.  The  AYaverly  Golf  Asso- 
ciation holds  more  land  than  that  used  by 
the  club,  and  the  intention  is  to  confine 
the  links  ultimately  to  the  portion  be- 
tween the  car  tracks  and  the  river.      Tliis 


will  make  even  more  beautiful  grounds, 
but  the  change  can  not  be  made  at  pres- 
ent, inasmuch  as  part  of  the  ground  is 
leased  by  Italian  gardeners. 

Many  members  of  the  club  also  expect 
in  time  to  build  summer  homes  on  five- 
acre  tracts  purchased  from  the  associa- 
tion. Some  of  these  have  already  been 
bought,  and  Miss  Lewis  has  built.  Pros- 
pective builders  are  A.  L.  Mills,  Gordon 
Yoorhees,  Wirt  ]\Iinor,  W.  L.  Brewster, 
and  William  Mc^Masters.  A  numl^-r  of 
the  bachelor  members  of  the  club  intend 
building  a  bungalow  near  the  chili  house 
next  summer. 

Golf  in  this  climate  is  played  ]n-iui:i- 
pally  in  the  winter.  There  is  rarely  suffi- 
cient snow  to  necessitate  the  use  of  red 
balls,  and  the  ground  seldom  freezes  deep 
enough  to  honeycomb  the  sod  so  that  it 
becomes  soggy  when  thawing.  Summer, 
a  time  when  golf  is  played  most  com- 
monly in  the  East,  finds  the  links  almost 
empty  here.  The  Waverly  Golf  Club  has 
become  the  leading  country  club  of  Ore- 
gon, and  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
Portland  social  life. 


Interior    view    of    the    Waverly    club    house. 


THE  ROGUE— OREGON'S  MATCH- 
LESS RIVER 

By   Denms   H.    Stovall 


OEEGO]^'  has  many  rivers,  but 
only  one  Eogue.  This  match- 
less stream  could  have  had, 
perhaps,  a  more  euphonious 
name,  but  not  one  more  ap- 
propriate. The  Indians  called  it 
"Trashit,"  which  meant  "Wicked  Wa- 
ters;" the  French  called  it  "La  Eiviere 
aux  Coquins,"  or  "Eiver  of  Bad  Indians ;" 
the  miners  called  it  "Gold  Elver,"  by  rea- 
son of  the  golden  treasures  which  were 
found  along  its  shores.  Later  another 
French  name,  "Eiviere  Eouge,"  or  "Eed 
Eiver,"  was  applied  to  it  on  account  of 
the  reddish  tinge  of  the  waters.  The 
English  settlers,  however,  in  view  of  the 
wickedness  and  always  torrential  charac- 
ter of  the  stream,  called  it  "Eogue," 
which  was  an  easy  perversion  from  the 
original  French,  "Eouge." 

From  its  source  in  Crater  Lake  Park 


to  the  sea  the  Eogue  is  one  continual 
cataract,  with  but  a  pause  now  and  then, 
as  its  waters  widen  to  cross  a  valley,  or  to 
take  new  breath  before  another  wild  leap 
or  rush  down  a  rapid.  The  Eogue  cuts 
a  deep  and  winding  slit  through  both  the 
ranges  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  moun- 
tains. Its  waters  leap  and  dance  in  the 
shadow  of  some  of  the  grandest  scenery 
on  the  American  continent.  Snow-capped 
mountain  peaks,  deep  gorges,  rock-walled 
canyons,  rapids,  and  waterfalls  charac- 
terize the  Eogue  throughout  its  Journey. 
There  is  a  stretch  of  forty  miles,  be- 
ginning at  Galice,  twenty  miles  below 
Grants  Pass,  and  ending  with  the  con- 
junction of  the  Illinois  with  the  larger 
stream,  that  is  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 
"Where  rolls  the  Eogue,  and  hears  no 
sound  save  its  own  dashings,"  would  be  an 
appropriate    perversion    of  the   familiar 


Suiiset    on    the    Rogue    River,    Southern    Oregon. 


The   Rog-ue   River,    near   its   source   in   Crater   Lake        Fark. 
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The    Rog-ue    near    Galice. 


quotation  if  applied  to  the  "wicked  river" 
where  it  cuts  its  way  through  the  Coast 
mountains.  Near  Mt.  Reuben  there  is 
a  twelve-foot  fall,  the  only  sheer  fall  on 


the  Rogue.  Then  the  waters  gurgle  into 
a  deep  canyon  and  remain  there  for 
half  a  hundred  miles.  At  one  point  the 
rock-walled  l)anks  tower  nearly  3,000  feet 


The    Southern    Oi'egon    mountains. 
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'•A  spring-  bubbled  up  through  banks  of  fern  and  mof's  to  gieet  the  sunlight." 


above  the  river,  and  the  waters  are  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  channel  Imt  twenty  feet 
in  width.  The  one  man  wlio  made  the 
remarkable  journey  l)y  boat  through  this 
gorge  said  that  from  down  there  on  the 
black  waters  the  sky  is  but  a  long  blue 
strip  far,  far  overhead,  and  but  little  sun- 
light filters  through,  even  at  noonday.  Up 


till  10  o'clock  the  stars  are  visible. 

From  the  mouth,  or  near  the  mouth,  of 
the  Illinois  down,  the  Eogue  is  navigable, 
but  on  account  of  its  swiftness  only  pow- 
erful, light  draft  steamers  can  l)e  used, 
and  these  with   difficulty. 

From  Grants  Pass  a  wagon  road  fol- 
lows   the     Eogue    to    Galice,    and    leads 
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through  an  American  Switzerland.  It 
passes  Hell  Gate,  which  is  the  White 
Horse  Eapids    of  the  Yukon  intensified. 

From  Gold  Hill  a  wagon  road  follows 
the  Eogue  to  its  source,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  routes  to  Crater  Lake  Park.  Four 
miles  ahove  Gold  Hill,  Table  Eock,  a 
great,  flat-topped  mountain  towers  above 
the  surrounding  hills.  Weather  scarred, 
bronzed,  and  moss  covered.  Table  Eock  is 
as  an  old  castle  standing  sentinel  over 
the  Eogue.  A  few  miles  farther  up  is 
Mt.  McLoughlin,  more  popularly  known 
as  "Mt.  Pitt."  It  is  the  Mt.  Blanc  of 
Southern  Oregon,  and  is  the  most  sym- 
metrical mountain  peak  in  Western 
America.  Its  cone,  always  snow  covered, 
always  glittering  in  splendor,  is  the  pride 
of  the  Southern  Oregonian. 

As  the  traveler  ascends  habitations 
grow  fewer,  the  river  grows  swifter,  the 
forests  denser,  and  the  mountains  more 
rugged.  At  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
from  the  railroad  the  Eogue's  narrows 
are  reached.  This  is  the  lower  end  of 
the  gorge  cut  by  the  river  through  the 
Cascades.  Through  this  gorge  the  river 
rushes  at  times  down  a  steep  declivity, 
then  leaping  impetuously  from  rock  to 
rock,  lashing  itself  into  fury  and  foam, 
Avhirling  its  eddies  or  resting  a  moment 
in  some  protected  basin  before  plunging 


over  a  cataract,  only  to  pause  again  and 
repeat  the  same  wild  phantasies  till  the 
open  valley  is  reached. 

Along  the  Eogue,  in  these  wild  soli- 
tudes, game  is  plentiful.  It  is  a  favorite 
haunt  of  the  bear,  deer,  lynx,  and  bob- 
cat. The  upper  river  also  passes  through 
the  finest  forest  of  sugar  pine  in  the 
world.  These  great  trees  are  from  eigh- 
teen to  thirty  feet  in  circumference  and 
tower  200  and  250  feet. 

Farther  up  the  canyon,  and  nearer 
Crater  Lake,  great  columns,  or  pyramids, 
of  cement  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge  to  a  height  of  100  feet.  Within 
twelve  miles  of  the  river's  source  evidences 
of  volcanic  action  appear,  heralding  a 
near  approach  to  Crater  Lake.  The  char- 
acter of  the  vegetation  changes,  and  only 
those  plants  are  found  which  can  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  higher  altitudes. 
The  Eogue  now  becomes  a  merry  brook- 
let, and  chatters  nimbly  over  boulders  of 
pumice  and  lava. 

One  more  mile  and  the  source  is  reached. 
There  it  is !  the  lake,  the  lake !  Here 
the  traveler  can  well  rest  and  stand  en- 
chanted on  the  lirink  of  the  once  mighty 
cauldron,  and  gaze  with  silent  awe  into 
the  green,  peaceful  depths  of  the  sparkling 
waters  that  have  forever  cooled  the  heated 
furnaces  of  old  Mazama. 


Near  Gold  Ray  the  Rogue  widens  until  it  appears  to  be  &  lake. 


The   Golden   Gate,    San   Francisco. 


THE  BLOOD  TEST 

By     1  .    L.    Graname 

TOO  cold  for  snow,  yet  the  sky  sick  with  the  threat  of  it.  Conifortless 
gray  ahove,  desolate  white  below,  menace  of  deatli  all  aroinul  :  and  that 
white  underfoot  likelv  to  he  the  j)all  and  winding  slieet  for  more  of 
the  hunted  hand. 

A  hundred  miles  of  rotten  trail  to  travel,  griih  down  to  -hoit  ration 
limit,  a  sick  man  to  pack,  bnt  now  hiirning  his  life  out  in  the  sleeping  hag  in  yonder 
little,  dirty  tent;  delirious,  tossing  and  twisting,  raving  in  many  languages  the 
strangest  stuff  ever  heard  in  Chilcotin. 

Worse  than  all,  though,  the  accursed  Chilcotin  ahead  and  hi'hind  and  around, 
smarting  over  their  own  losses,  hut  demoniacally  gleeful  that  they  have  laid  out 
two  nmre  white  men  that  day. 

It  was  all  as  Hudson  Bay  Pete  told  them;  the  golden  cache  oX  tlu'  Chilcotin 
River  was  to  be  reached  by  no  picnic  party,  but  by  men  who  could  star\c  and  fight 
and  suffer  awfully.  Gad!  Wasn't  he  just  right?  ^^^ult  else  had  this  gang  done 
since  they  left  the  Squamish  Valley  and  headed  for  the  Chilcotin?  Tightening 
up  belts  over  gnawing  vitals,  binding  wounds  and  burying  comrades,  dogged  night 
and  day  by  the  treacherous  brutes  of  Chilkats  with  their  Reming-tons  and  good 
enough  aim. 

The  little  hand  of  white  men  had  retreated  after  the  morning  battle  to  a  deep- 
set  angle  in  the  Chilcotin  range.  ])rotected  on  both  sides  by  steep  b\ittresses  of  shiny 
unscalable  rock,  backed  by  a  cliff'  that  overhung  at  the  to})  like  a  broken  arch,  and 
fronted  by  a  boulder-strewn  slope,  up  which  no  living  thing  could  a])proach  with- 
out exposing  itself  to  the  Winchesters  and  Martini-Henrys  of  the  defending  force. 

They  were  two  short  in  the  mess  that  night — big  Dan  Grant  and  Frenchy 
Lanrentier — hastily  buried  away  down  yonder  at  the  foot  of  the  gulch  :  only  a 
rude  axe  blaze  on  the  great  Douglas  fir  that  towered  over  their  lonely  graves  to 
tell  that  a  kindly  Scot  and  a  gallant  Frenchman  there  lay  mouldering. 

The  Chilcotins  believed  that  they  had  the  white  men  cornered  at  last,  after 
the  long  running  fight.  To-morrow  morning  the  massacre  would  take  place.  So 
"twas  merry  round  the  Indian  cam])  fires  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  where  the 
trail  winds  over  the  divide  into  the  Chilcotin  valley. 

Far  down  the  ])ass  h\no  spirals  of  camp  fire  smoke  twisted  thinly  up  into 
the  crystal  air,  marbling  the  background  of  snow  and  solemn  green  with  beautiful 
shapes  and  shades.  There  also  the  Chilcotins  were  planning,  as  they  feasted  round 
their  fires,  the  destruction  of  the  white  interlo])ers.  And  far  over  all  the  vesper 
star  shined  with  a  mild  and  silver  radiance,  shedding  tranquillity  and  serene  loveli- 
ness upon  alpine  fell,  roaring  cascade,  dim  forest  aisle,  and  the  red-litten  glades 
where  men  plotted  murder,  or  schemed  a  desperate  defense. 

Yes,  the  white  men  were  fairly  trap]ied  I  Eight  of  them  hale,  though  the 
frost  nipped  their  fresh  wounds  like  vitriol ;  and  one  man  sick  unto  deatii.  Xo- 
body  but  Gillies,  the  surly  Scotsuian,  said  that  he  was  a  Imrden,  hut  all  mourn- 
fully felt  the  handicap.  Only  six  to  fight,  and  two  for  ambulance,  against  a 
couple  of  hundred  of  the  crudest,  bloodiest  cutthroats  in  the  interior  hill  country 
of  British  Colundua  I  Even  French  Louis,  the  clown  of  the  party,  lost  for  a 
time  his  Gallic  insouciance  and  rubbed  his  ear.  where  the  Remington  ball  had 
clipped  out  its  own  diameter  that  morning  as  it  hummed  through  on  its  way  to 
<tar  the  rock  behind.  Gillies  growled  savagely  over  his  shattered  thumb ;  Dutchy 
(iulich's  scalp  wound  kept  that  warrior  busy  with  all  the  oaths  in  the  (Jerman 
language;  while  Eraser,  now  the  leader.  Dubois,  Alison.  Midler,  all  nursed  their 
own  wounds  with  more  or  less  ])hiloso])liy.  In  the  incessant  skirmishing  no  man 
had  escaped  unharmed. 
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Well,  should  the  whole  party  be  cut  off  at  last,  would  it  not  be  just  what  had 
happened  to  God  knows  how  many  such  expeditions  into  that  remote  region? 
Many  brave  hearts  that  had  sought  the  golden  cache  of  the  Chilcotin  lay  quiet  in 
the  canyons,  their  quest  unfulfilled.  Fifteen  strong  the  Fraser  party  had  started. 
To-morrow  they  might  have  to  bury  the  sick  Englishman. 

Scotty  Gillies  and  Alec  Fraser,  the  leader,  a  tall,  handsome  Glengarrian 
from  the  Ontario  woods,  took  first  spell  on  sentry  go  as  the  red  flush  of  evening- 
sobered  down  to  the  dun  mirk.  In  their  pacings  they  met  near  the  little  brown 
tent  wherein  the  sick  Englishman  lay,  lately  raving  in  delirium,  but  now  mute, 
probably  in  slumber,  maybe, — but  no,  Fraser  put  away  the  grim  thought  with  a  sigh. 

"How's  the  Englisher  the  nicht,  Alec?" 

"Dutchy  says  he's  at  the  crisis;  he'll  be  a  sight  better  in  the  morning  or  dead." 

"It  wad  be  a  hontle  less  bother  for  us.  Alec,  if  it  was  the  last  way,  eh?" 

"Oh,  shut  up,  Scotty;  what's  the  use  o'  talk  like  that,  man?  We've  had 
plenty  o'  your  goldarned  growling  at  the  English." 

"Weel,  man,  you  ken  I  objecit  strongly  to  this  Gussie  boy  comin'  wi'  us  at  all. 
He's  no  the  sort  for  this  ploy.  Alec.  He's  been  naethin'  but  a  perrfect  pest  since 
he  jined  us,  wi'  his  'cow  cow'  and  his  'lawst  yeah,'  an'  his  lassielike  ways.  God 
bless  me,  Eraser,  what  is  't  niak's  the  English  iolk  turn  oot  sic  useless  sappy  crusts 
as  yon,  fit  for  naethin'  but  lappin'  tea  an'  'cow  cow,'  sheddin'  (pai-ting)  their  hair 
i'  the  middle,  an'  smokin'  them  domd  ceegareets?" 

The  tall  Canadian  laughed  softly  at  Scotty's  harangue  and  replied  protestingly : 

"Come,  now.  you're  talkin'  pretty  d — ^d  rough  on  a  sick  man.  N^ow,  I 
like  the  young  chap,  myself.  I  believe  he's  got  a  bit  o'  the  good  stuff  in  him 
somewhere.  Them  well-born  Englishmen,  in  spite  o'  their  sissyfied  ways,  gen'rally 
have  a  good  hard  kick  in  'em  somewheres  when  it  comes  right  down  to  havin'  to." 

"Somewhere,"  sneered  the  burly  Scot,  bitterly.  "Ay,  something  like  the 
golden  cache.  It  taks  a  deil  o'  a  lot  o'  huntin'  for.  By  Goad,  it's  no  the  likes 
o'  him  there  that  made  England  great  and  glorious,  I'm  thinkin".  Alec?" 

"Well,  one  o'  this  young  fellow's  names  is  Stewart;  what  about  that?" 

"Oh,  ay,"  snarled  Gillies,  sardonically,  "but  'a'  Stewarts  are  no  sib  to  the 
king;  ye'll  mind.  Alec,  and  I'm  bound  yon  carle's  no  either." 

The  two  then  frankly  discussed  the  hapless  Englishman's  demerits  as  a 
frontiersman,  and  agreed  that  while  he  might  cut  a  pretty  enough  figure  in  a  draw- 
ing room,  a  counting  house,  or  on  a  tennis  court,  he  was  much  out  of  place  on  the 
Chilcotin  trail,  facing  stern  and  deadly  troubles.  Bitterly  the  Scot  upbraided  the 
leader  for  yielding  to  the  blandishments  of  the  young  Englishman  with  his  hand- 
some face  and  winning  manners  and  speech,  and  his  offer  to  pay  well  for  the  ex- 
perience. The  international  prejudices  of  the  North  Briton  lu'oke  out  furiously 
again. 

"As  weel  brought  a  young  leddy  as  that  bandbox  dandy  frae  England,"  he 
growled.  "He's  to  be  the  death  o'  us  a'  yet.  A  bonnie  coil  we'll  be  in  the  morn 
when  the  bluidy  Indians  open  fire  an'  we  here  wi'  oor  ban's  tied  ambulancin'  this 
mither's  daurlin'." 

"Oh,  give  us  a  rest  on  that  doggoned  palaaver,"  said  Eraser.  "Wliat 
I  want  to  find  is  how  we're  going  to  get  the  bulge  on  them  Chilkats.  I  believe 
an  early  morning  surprise  would  catch  'em  off  their  base.  They  think  we're 
cinched  all  right,  or  they'd  been  snoopin'  around  trying  to  pick  off  somebody." 

"Man,  Alec,"  cried  Gillies,  a  little  excited,  "d'ye  see  yon  split  in  the  big  blulf  ? 
Weel,  I  do  believe  if  I  could  win  up  on  i-Ay>  I  could  heave  the  whole  caboodle  doon 
on  the  dom'd  siwashes  wi'  a  peevy." 

"Scotty,"  laughed  Eraser,  good  humoredly,  "you  should  have  been  an  en- 
gineer. The  Chilcotins  would  have  you  shot  for  a  crow  before  you  had  got  half 
way  up.      Only  a  crazy  galoot  would  think  o'  such  a  freak." 

"Thank  ye  for  naethin'.  Alec;  it's  a  matter  o'  opeenion.  I  guess  it's  Miller 
and  DuI)ois  now  for  sentry.     Come  on,  lad,  and  lot's  b;ie.  maybe,  oor  last  snooze.'' 
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Fraser.and  his  acrid  companion  stole  down  to  where  their  reliefs  were  slumber- 
ing and  themselves  lay  down  to  sleep  as  Miller  and  Dubois  mounted  guard. 

Hardly  had  the  sullen  sobriety  of  the  night  sky  lightened  a  little  with  the  sad 
yellow  glimmering  of  a  northern  winter  dawn,  when  there  burst  over  the  world  a  stu- 
pendous sound,  like  the  primeval  thunders  of  creation's  morn.  Earth  and  air,  the  sky 
itself,  seemed  to  rock  and  quiver  in  the  cataclysm  of  noise.  The  terrified  sentries 
in  the  little  gully  beheld  the  whole  face  of  the  bluff  immediately  above  the  Indian 
camp  shoot  suddenly  out  into  space,  hover  an  instant,  then  fall  with  sickening 
speed  to  earth.  Meanwhile  a  dense  cloud  of  gray  smoke,  at  first  laced  and  streaked 
with  crimson  lightnings,  then  melting  into  darker  gray,  floated  out  into  the  upper 
air  of  the  pass,  slowly  dissipating.  Amidst  the  shrieking  and  the  thundering 
echoes,  hurled  tumultuously  from  cliff  to  cliff,  the  sentries  heard  the  mighty  clat- 
tering thud  of  the  descending  rocky  avalanche  as  it  smote  and  filled  the  narroAv 
bottom  of  the  pass  where  the  Indian  camp  blocked  the  trail.  Then,  save  for  the 
dying  reverberations  amongst  the  crags,  all  was  still. 

Hotly  the  white  men  rushed  from  their  camp  toward  the  summit,  realizing 
after  the  first  benumbing  shock  of  surprise  that  some  friendly  hand  had  done  this 
thing.  They  came  where  the  freshly  strewn  blasted  rock  lay  piled  high  and  deep 
over  their  Indian  enemies,  not  one  of  whom  had  escaped  destruction,  and  they 
listened  for  mortal  sounds.  None  came  from  underneath  the  still  smoking  cairn 
which  was  the  Indians'  sepulchre,  but  from  far  up  the  bluff  fell,  faint  and  low, 
a  moaning  and  a  gasping.  Like  -wildcats,  Canadians,  Scots,  and  French  swarmed 
up  the  seamy  face  of  the  torn  bluff.  In  a  shattered  niche  near  the  top  lay  the 
young  Englishman,  pale  as  death;  yea,  the  brand  of  the  parting  upon  his  fine 
features ;  but  smiling  at  them  all,  his  white  teeth  shining  beautifully.  In  his  fore- 
head was  a  fearful  gash  from  which  the  blood  jetted  in  ugly  fashion,  but  the  major 
injury  was  the  leg  almost  torn  from  the  body.  The  hero  liad  tried  to  tourniquet  it 
with  a  handkerchief  and  a  tooth  brush. 

"Man,  man !"  cried  big  Eraser,  tenderly  passing  one  powerful  arm  under  the 
Englishman's  shoulders,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  pressed  his  whisky  flask 
to  the  wan  lips  still  smiling  at  death's  coming.  "How  was  this,  boy;  how  was 
this,  my  lad?  Scotty,  for  God's  sake  tie  up  that  leg;  and  you,  Louis,  stop  that  blood 
from  his  brow."  The  strong,  raw  spirit  revived  the  dying  man,  and  after  a  few 
deep  breaths  he  spoke  feebly  and  in  gasps. 

"Heard  you  talking — last  night — beastly  to  eavesdrop — couldn't  help — said  I 
was  no  good,  afraid  danger — oh!"  he  groaned  as  Scotty,  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman,  lifted  the  wounded  leg  in  his  huge,  hairy  paws  and  tried  to  stop  the  blood 
flow.  "Felt  I'd  like  help — six  sticks  dynamite — Scotty's  plan — climb  nearly  killed 
me — fuse  too  short,  too  weak  to  get  away  before  it  went  off — awfully  sleepy,  Alec, 
awfully  sleepy." 

He  laid  his  head  on  the  big  Canadian's  breast  and  closed  liis  eyes,  while  his 
breathing  came  more  and  more  faintly.  They  thought  he  was  gone,  but  he  opened 
his  blue  eyes  again,  smiled  kindly  at  the  kneeling  figure  of  Gillies,  whose  face  was 
buried  in  his  rugged  hands,  and  sobs  shaking  his  stalwart  frame.  It  was  like  a 
sigh:     "Scotty,  tell — tell — ^them — I  died  game." 

That  was  all.  There  was  nothing  lying  at  their  feet  but  a  fair,  shattered 
corpse  to  bury ;  a  more  than  heroic  courage  to  admire  forever,  and  for  one  at  least 
of  the  party  a  remorse  unspeakable  to  endure. 

Scotty  carved  the  epitaph  in  the  trunk  of  the  mighty  cedar  down  in  the 
canyon  beside  the  murmuring  rapids,  where  they  buried  the  Englishman  sorrow- 
fully, with  warriors'  tears  falling  for  him;  the  roar  of  the  falls  and  the  sough  of 
the  mountain  wind  amongst  the  'forest  boughs  his  funeral  dirge.  And  the  rudely- 
carved  inscription  on  the  cedar  runneth: 

"Here  rests  Cecil  Stewart  "Wilton,  of  England,  a  thoroughbred,  vrho  died  to  save  his 
mates,  and  to  the  last  was  game. 


PUNISHMENT  IN  CHINA 


By    C.    B.    Perkins 


THE  departnu'iit  of  justice  in 
ell  ilia  is  c(5ndueted  on  the 
|»riiic'i])]e  tliat  tlic  pain  of  tor- 
lui'c  will,  in  tlie  long  run, 
com  pel  one  accused,  or  guilty 
of  any  criuic.  to  coafess.  AVitli  tliis  einl 
in  view,  liut  not  so  often  attained,  count- 
less numbers  arc  daily  tortured  l)y  the 
most  cruel  means  known  in  tlic  world, 
while  thousands  are  monthly  decapitated 
for  minor  crimes  and  offenses. 

The  art  of  torture  is  as  old  as  China 
herself.  At  present  hundreds  of  forms  of 
it  are  in  daily  use  in  the  Celestial  empire. 
In  every  prison  torture  is  an  adjunct  ol' 
justice — to  extort  the  confession  of  a 
crime,  real  or  imaginary,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

China  is  dotted  with  large  cities,  and 
Canton,  one  of  them,  is  situated  in  the 


soutb  and  contains  about  four  and  one- 
half  millions  of  inhabitants;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  not  a  policeman  can  be  seen  on 
its  streets.  The  Chinese  government 
usually  awaits  tlie  commission  of  a  crime 
and  then  bunts  for  the  guilty  party,  in- 
stead of,  as  in  civilized  countries,  pre- 
venting a  crime  from  lieing  committed. 
Tbrougli  tbis  densely  populated  city  are 
scattered  at  dilfei-ent  points  twenty  or 
thirty  prisons,  where  those  guilty  of  some 
misdemeanor  are  contined.  Kacli  prison 
is  in  charge  of  an  official  who.  performs 
tbe  duty  of  judge,  whose  sentences  carry 
witb  tiiem  different  punishments,  of 
wbicli  torture  and  death  are  the  most  com- 
mon. 

Wben  a  ci'ime  of  any  kind  has  l)een 
commitled  in  tbe  city  a  number  of  sleuths 
are    put    on    tbe   case.       Ft   often  enough 


The   victims   are   compelled    to    stand    upon   their    toes   in  order  to  prevent  strangulation.     When  they  be- 
come   too   weak   to    do    this    the    apparatus   slowly    strangles   them   to    death. 
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Preparing:     the     victims     for     decapitation. 


happens  that  a  perfectly  iinioceiit  man  is 
arrested  and  charged  witli  the  crime  and 
cruelly  punished.  As  a  rule.  CIn'nese 
detectives  seldom  fail  to  arrest  some  one 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  reputation  with 
their  superiors.  The  accused,  even  when 
guilty  of  a  most  heinous  crime,  can  al- 
ways secure  his  freedom  l)y  paying  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  to  the  judge  and 
other  officials.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  victim  is  poor  and  friendless,  wliether 
guilty  or  not,  he  seldom  escapes  from  the 
clutches  of  Chinese  justice. 

A  Chinese  prison  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  very  small,  too  small,  indeed, 
for  its  needs.  Its  inmates  are  compelled 
to  sleep  on  the  damp  earthen  floor,  where 
the  decaying  filth  has  heen  accumulating 
for  years.  As  a  rule,  the  night  in  this 
miserahle  hole — the  prison — is  twenty- 
four  hours  in  length,  for  the  light  of 
heaven,  even  in  the  daytime,  penetrates 
mto  it  in  very  small  quantities.  In  these 
foul  and  filthy  prisons  many  victims  arc 
to  be  found  who  have  been  confined  there 


\'o\-   years,   ajul   every    few   days   are   sub- 
jected to  different    modes  of  torture. 

At  noon  each  (hiy  one  is  allowed  to 
visit  any  of  these  pi'isons  and  their  sur- 
roundings. The  sight  that  meets  one's 
eye  —  the  torture,  the  punishment  in- 
flicted u]jon  innocent  sufferers,  from  a 
^Vestern  ))oint  of  view,  iui)U'ess  one  with 
the  fact  that  China  has  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  meshes  of  eastern  savagery  and 
l)arbarisni.  At  this  hour  tlie  official  in 
charge  of  the  prison  may  be  seen  leisurely 
to  enter  the  prison  couii.  dressed  in  the 
most  gorgeous  of  silks,  and  accompanied 
by  servants,  one  of  whom  is  to  fan  him 
and  the  other  to  fill  and  light  bis  ]>ipe. 
His  nature  having  ijcen  hardened  by  his 
customary  duties,  he  soon  takes  his  seat, 
and  all  through  the  terrible  ordeal  he 
looks  as  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  victims  as  if  they  were  not  human 
beings.  Having  finally  given  his  orders, 
the  ]H-isoners.  chained  together,  are 
brought  and  made  to  kneel  before  him. 
In  front  of  each  is  then  ])laced  a  pot  of 
India   ink   and   a   white   sheet   of   paper. 
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Scene    after    an    execution. 


])}■  dipping  his  hand  in  the  ink  and  mak- 
ing the  print  of  his  palm  on  the  paper 
ihe  prisoner  indicates  that  he  is  ready  to 
confess — to  confess  anything,  and  therel\y 
escapes  the  terrible  ordeal  of  torture. 

An  hour  or  more  at  the  opening  of  the 
court  is  spent  l)y  this  prison  official  in 
<|uestioning  the  accused  regarding  the 
i-rimes  with  which  they  may  be  charged; 
;ind  should  he  fail  to  extort  a  confession, 
lie  has  the  right  to  inflict  any  one  of  the 
hundred  different  modes  of  torture  pre- 
scribed by  the  Chinese  law,  the  first  of 
w^hich  is  the  driving  of  bamboo  splits  un- 
der the  finger  nails  to  the  first  joint,  and 
should  the  prisoner  still  remain  obdurate, 
they  are  driven  to  the  second  joint. 

Quite  often  a  prisoner's  legs  are  tied 
together,  and  then  slowly  sprung  apart 
by  a  stick  that  has  been  placed  between 
them.  In  some  cases,  when  the  un- 
fortunate makes  no  outcry,  the  official  be- 
comes angered  and  orders  the  victim's 
legs  broken.  He  may  also  order  a  pris- 
oner hung  up  l)y  the  thmubs,  or  made  to 
kneel  on  red  hot  chains  or  his  arms  and 


legs  pulled  out  of  joint. 

Another  punishment  commonly  used  is 
to  malve  the  prisoner  sit  in  a  squatting 
posture  with  wrists  tied  to  his  ankles  and 
a  bamboo  pole  placed  between  the  joints 
back  of  his  knees  with  his  whole  weight 
bearing  upon  it.  The  strongest  can  only 
stand  this  for  a  few  moments  and  soon 
falls  over.  This  is  a  very  trying  punish- 
ment, and  I  have  seen  the  perspiration 
surge  from  the  pores  of  those  undergoing 
it  and  trickle  down  their  body  to  the  floor 
as  if  some  one  had  immersed  them  in 
water. 

Should  a  prisoner  die  while  undergoing 
any  of  these  tortures,  the  official  in  charge 
is  subject  to  death  by  decapitation.  This, 
of  course,  very  seldom  occurs;  for  as  soon 
as  the  prisoners  become  unconscious  they 
are  dragged  back  into  the  prison,  and 
should  death  overtake  them  there,  no 
blame  is  attached  to  the  official.  At  each 
one  of  these  prisons  there  resides  a  petty 
official,  or  police  judge,  who  deals  with 
all  j)etty  crimes,  and  sentences  those 
brought  liefore  him  to  light  punislunent. 
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"Lee   Ching." 


the   extreme   punishment   in   the   Empi'e.      The    victims    have    been    slashed    72    times    with 

the   knife. 


While   traveling 


throuoli     the    narrow 


and  tortuous  streets  of  Canton  one  often 
meets  soldiers  adniinisterino-  the  lash  to 
some  man  whom  the  judoe  has  senteneed 
to  Ije  rattaned  through  the  streets  of  the 
dii^trict  where  he  has  committed  the  crime. 
Two  soldiers  travel  in  front,  one  having 
a  gong,  the  otlier  holding  a  rojX'  which 
is  tied  around  the  |)risoner"s  m-ck.  Two 
more  soldiers  walk  hehind  the  jirisoner, 
one  with  a  donliled  rattan,  tlie  otlier  with 
a  revolver  acting  as  guard.  At  each  stroke 
of  the  gong  by  the  soldier  in  front  th(^ 
prisoner  is  struck  with  the  rattan  with 
all  the  force  possible.  At  each  two  suc- 
cessive strokes  of  the  gong  the  rattan  is 
so  applied  that  the  ends  come  together 
along  the  prisoner's  sides  and  a  piece  of 
flesh,  perhaps  as  large  as  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  is  cut   froui  the  body. 

After  enduring  these  tortures  for 
months  and  months,  and  the  last  spark  of 
liope  of  freedom  liaving  left  the  nufortu- 
nate's  heart,  the  prisoner  makes  a  con- 
fession, after  which  he  is  placed  \u  a 
se[)arate  cell  to  renuiin  there  until  a  sutli- 
cient  numlx'r  of  his  companions  are  gatli- 
ered  for  execution.      When  the  dav  of  ex- 


ecution is  at  hand  each  prisoner  is  placed 
in  what  is  known  as  a  pig  basket,  sus- 
])ended  on  a  bamboo  pole  between  two 
men,  and  carried  to  the  exeention  ground, 
where  liis  troubles  are  soon  brought  to  a 
close. 

Ling  Chee  is  considered  the  extreme 
]»unishment  in  the  empire,  and  is  ad- 
ministered only  to  officials  who  have  com- 
mitted sonu'  grave  act  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dowager  Empress.  Ling 
Chee  consists  of  seventy-two  cuts.  The 
first  cut  is  to  remove  the  right  breast; 
second,  the  left ;  third,  the  right  muscle 
of  the  arm:  fourth,  thv  left -^  fifth,  the 
fleshy  ])art  of  the  thigh;  sixth,  the  left; 
then  the  feet  are  cut  off,  and  so  on,  until 
seventy-two  cuts  and  slashes  have  been 
made  on  the  body. 

Slow  hanging  is  another  punishment 
fre(|uently  used  in  China.  The  con- 
demned luau  is  placed  in  a  wooden  cage, 
in  a  standing  positiou.  bis  head  protrud- 
ing at  the  top  with  a  wooden  collar  or 
cang  around  his  lU'ck,  while  ro])es  are  so 
arranged  fi'oui  the  four  corners  of  the 
cage  about  his  neck  that  he  is  compelled 
to  tij)toe  to  prevent  strangulation.      Re- 
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iiiaining  in  this  position  for  hours,  and 
many  times  days,  he  at  last  hecomes  ex- 
hausted, and,  settling  down  on  the  flat 
of  his  feet,  is  slowly  choked  to  death. 

Slow  death  torture  by  starving  the  un- 
fortunate is  another  form  of  punisliment. 
The  victim  is  ])laeed  in  a  cage  similar  to 
that  used  in  slow  hanging,  with  the  dread- 
ful cang  around  his  neck.  In  this  ])osi- 
tion  he  is  compelled  to  remain  and  suffer 
for  days.  After  the  first  day  or  so,  how- 
ever, steaming  food  is  placed  within  a 
few  inches  of  his  nostrils  to  enable  him 
to  inhale  the  odors  of  it.  The  sufferings 
of  tlie  victim  are  horrible  and  are  only 
terminated  wlicn  welconu'  death  lias  come 
to  Ids  relief. 

Viceroy  Tsen  lias  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  strictest  official  in  China ;  and 
owing  to  his  display  of  bravery  during 
the  Chinese-Ja]ianese  war  he  is  a  great 
favorite  with  the  court,  and  wields  the 
axe  ceaselessly.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Can- 
ton to  assume  the  duties  of  viceroy  of 
the  two  largest  provinces  in  the  empire, 
his  first  official  act  was  to  order  a  general 
cleaning  of  the  prisons.  Cleaning,  how- 
ever,  in   file    |)rcs('iit   instance    nicaiit    de- 


capitation, for  each  prison  official  was 
ordered  to  execute  all  prisoners  held  for 
any  kind  of  a  crime.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  order  was  issued  over  6,000  prisoners 
were  executed  within  Kwang  Tung  and 
Kwang  Si  provinces. 

In  Se])tember,  1!)(I4.  1  accompanied 
this  noble  hearted  and  worthy  viceroy  on 
his  expedition  into  the  Kwang  Si  province 
to  ([iiell  the  raging  rebellion.  While  en 
route  to  Kwang  Si  we  sto]))jed  at  a  smal/ 
village  on  the  Si  Kiang  Kiver  for  the 
night.  The  following  morning  it  was 
rei)orted  to  the  viceroy  that  a  member 
of  his  command  had  compelled  a  poor  old 
boat  woman  to  give  him  a  peso.  Orders 
wore  at  once  given  for  the  soldiers  to 
line  up,  and,  accompanied  by  the  viceroy's 
secretary,  the  old  woman  picked  out  the 
man  who  had  robbed  her.  Viceroy  Tsen 
ordered  the  num  into  his  i)resence,  and 
having  obtained  a  confession  of  the  crime, 
had  the  man  immediately  1)eheaded  on 
the  front  of  the  viceroy's  private  liouse- 
l)oat  as  he  sat  back  in  Ids  cliair  and  sipped 
his  morning  tea. 

Durijig  his  stay  in  Kuylin  be  sent  word 
to  a  district  official  residing  near  l)y  that 
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he  would  call  that  evening  and  take  din- 
ner. At  the  given  time  he  called,  accom- 
panied by  his  official  body  guard,  and  was 
received  with  all  the  pomp  due  his  official 
dignity.  The  dinner  progressed  nicely, 
and  the  two  sat  and  sipped  wine  while 
they  discussed  affairs  in  general  until  a 
late  hour.  Suddenly  the  viceroy  took 
out  a  scroll  from  the  folds  of  his  loose 
garment  and  calmly  spread  on  the  table 
his  host's  death  warrant.  The  doomed 
man  read  it  Avith  apparent  unconcern,  and 


only  asked  permission  to  write  a  few 
words  to  his  aged  mother,  who  resided  in 
North  China.  After  this  he  was  taken 
without  further  ceremony  into  the  court 
of  his  Yamen,  and,  kneeling  on  a  red 
blanket,  was  passed  into  eternity.  He 
had  Ijeen  aiding  the  rebels. 

The  only  signs  of  China's  emerging 
from  her  barbaric  ways  are  the  Dowager 
Empress's  acts  in  issuing  an  edict  some 
months  ago  prohibiting  the  practice  of 
iiinding  girls'  feet. 


THE  FAMILY  GUARDIAN 


By    Paul   E.    T 


H 


riem 


E'S  such  a  good  dog,  sir."      In  proof  wliereof  Mrs.  Doody  wiped 
litT  eyef>  with  her  apron. 

I  was  rather  glad  that  he  wore  a  muzzle — a  good  durable  one — 
fdi-    lie    seemed    to    be    feeling    bad    about    something    and    kept 
growling  and  making  raucous  sounds,  as  though  trying  to  clear 
iiis  throat.      One  of  Mrs.  Doody's  neighbors  strolled  down  to  his  gate  as  I  passed. 

"Been  l)uying  a  dog?"  he  asked. 

I  said  I  had. 

"Well,  1  haven't  anything  against  you.  but  l"m  glad  you've  got  him.  You 
-don't  keep  a  horse  or  cow,  do  you  ?" 

His  question  didn't  seem  to  the  point,  but  I  told  him  no, 

"Well,  that's  a  good  thing.  He  doesn't  like  them.  No  one  keeps  them  in 
this  neighborhood  any  more." 

This  sounded  ominous,  nor  was  my  wife's  reception  more  encouraging. 

"My  goodness,  John,"  she  asked,  "what's  the  matter  with  his  lip?  Can't  lie 
pull  it  down  any  further?" 

"It  does  seem  a  little  short.     Maybe  he  is  proud  of  his  teeth," 

That  seemed  probable  to  her,  too. 

"I  shan't  take  the  cage  off  his  head  till  he  quiets  down.  T  believe  I'd  feel 
just  as  safe  without  him,"  she  added. 

But  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  during  the  next  week  on  the  road  to  know 
that  she  was  perfectly  safe.  I  returned  a  day  ahead  of  time  and  walked  up  from 
the  station  alone.  As  I  entered  the  yard  I  saw  the  dog — our  dog — sniffing  at 
something  on  the  ground.  It  looked  like  a  cat,  but  there  wasn't  much  left.  1 
thought  I  would  just  go  in  and  leave  my  grips  before  exercising  him  a  little,  so 
it  happened  that  I  was  within  a  rod  of  the  house  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  me — 
l)ut  his  promptness  was  flattering;  he  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind  as 
he  started  in  my  direction.  I  made  a  rough  calculation  as  to  the  chance  of  knock- 
ing him  down  with  my  suitcase,  but  it  was  not  heavy  enough  to  stake  so  much 
on.  Covering  his  hundred  yards  while  I  was  going  five,  he  clamped  Ids  teeth  in 
tlie  leg  of  my  trousers  just  as  I  slammed  the  door— it  must  have  pinched  his  nose. 
1  heard  some  one  coming  and  tried  to  release  myself,  only  to  find  that  he  was 
liolding  on  like  a  biitton.      My  wife  took  in  the  details  at  a  glance-. 

"Wait  a  minute,  dear,  and  I'll  get  the  hose,"  she  said.  I  didn't  ask  her  what 
«he  wanted  with  the  hose,  as  I  would  have  done  ordinarily — didn't  even  agree  to 
wait- — but  I  heard  her  connecting  it  with  the  hydrant.  Then  slie  onnio  back, 
dragging  the  nozzle  end  with  her. 
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"Just  open  the  door  a  little/'  she  commanded. 

I  did  so  and  got  a  glimpse  of  two  beady  eyes  and  a  fine  set  of  white  teeth  be- 
fore the  hose  was  presented.  My  wife  pressed  it  against  his  red  nose  and  turned 
the  key.  There  was  a  hiss,  a  blinding  stream  of  water  and  a  roar  that  reminded 
me  of  the  elephant  at  the  park.  He  loosed  my  trousers,  grabbed  the  nozzle,  swal- 
lowed several  gallons  of  water  in  as  many  seconds,  then  slunk  away,  admitting 
his  inability  to  cope  with  the  elements. 

Marie  said  he  had  been  a  great  comfort  to  her.  She  said  two  tramps  Jiad 
come  into  the  yard  one  morning  and  he  had  kept  them  on  the  woodshed  all  day. 

"He'd  go  over  in  the  shade  and  pretend  to  be  asleep;  then  when  they  climbed 
down  and  got  a  few  feet  away  from  the  shed,  he'd  start  after  them  and  up  they'd 
go  like  mad.  One  of  them  got  so  scared  that  he  forgot  how  to  talk  English,  so 
when  I  wasn't  busy,  I'd  go  to  the  window  and  practice  Italian.  It  was  fine  to 
have  them  there." 

"But  how  do  you  get  along  with  him?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  get  along  with  him.  He  makes  such  a  fuss  when  I  come  out  that 
I  have  to  wind  him  up  first.      Come  on  and  I'll  show  you." 

We  went  into  the  washroom.  Marie  began  winding  at  the  suiall  windlass 
on  which  she  kept  the  clothes  line,  till  pretty  soon  the  line,  which  ran  out  through 
the  top  of  the  window,  drew  taut.  There  was  an  uproar,  which  increased  as  the 
line  shortened,  sawing  back  and  forth.  Finally  he  appeared — our  dog — the  pride  of 
the  family.  He  was  game  to  the  last,  bracing  his  bow  legs  and  gurgling  a  pro- 
test, grasping  the  line  and  even  trying  to  shake  the  iron  bars  that  crossed  the  win- 
dow, when  he  was  landed  under  it. 

"You  see,"  Marie  explained,  "he  growled  at  me  every  time  I  came  near  him, 
the  day  you  left,  so  I  fastened  him  up  short,  the  way  he  is  now,  and  cut  the  straps 
of  his  muzzle  with  that  thing  you  have  for  pruning  the  tops  of  the  apple  trees."' 

Of  course  the  idea  of  letting  him  do  as  he  pleased  or  of  managing  him  in  such 
a  ridiculous  way  was  absurd.  I  said  we'd  have  an  early  supper  and  then  I'd  take 
him  in  hand.  We  didn't  give  him  anything  to  eat,  which  he  resented  by  gnawing 
the  bars  of  the  washhouse  window.  This  was  sp  disagreeable  that  I  was  glad  to  take 
the  hose  and  begin.  Turning  on  the  full  head  of  water,  I  approached  him,  where 
he  stood,  roaring,  snapping,  and  growling.  As  the  water  struck  his  side,  the  force 
of  the  stream  and  its  arctic  temperature  took  instant  effect.  Wlien  he  tried  to 
bite  the  offending  current  it  went  down  his  throat,  filled  his  ears  and  played  havoc 
with  his  eyes.  If  an  officer  of  the  humane  society  had  appeared  I  would  have 
had  to  stop,  but  not  a  soul  had  passed  for  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  had  a  very  clean  and  apparently  a  very  meek  dog. 

Then  vanity  got  the  best  of  me.  Hooking  the  short  chain  wliich  had  come 
with  him  into  his  collar,  I  started  for  town.  I  would  show  people  that  all  the 
intrepid  men  don't  tame  lions  in  the  circus.  As  we  passed  the  minister's  house 
we  saw  a  cat — that  is,  I  saw  a  cat  and  saw  an  animal  resembling  ray  dog  in  fiUl 
chase  before  I  was  conscious  of  having  had  the  chain  rasped  violently  through  my 
hand.  From  there  our  progress  was  a  meteoric  series  of  battles  and  conquests.  I 
had  just  seen  my  dog  annihilate  another  larger  than  himself,  when  a  bony  fist  was 
thrust  against  my  chin. 

"What  do  ye  mean  by  bringin'  the  loikes  of  that  murderin'  brute  amongst 
peaceable  dogs?"  demanded  the  owner  of  the  appendage.  I  tried  to  explain,  but 
he  had  come  for  revenge. 

"What  do  oi  get  fer  me  dog,  that  he  just  now  ate?"  he  inquired,  producing 
a  second  fist,  much  like  the  first  in  general  appearance. 

I'm  a  peaceable  man  and  I  don't  like  rows.      An  inspiration  came  to  me. 

"I'll  give  you  my  dog  for  the  one  he  killed,"'  I  said. 

The  man's  face  cleared. 

"Sure,  he's  a  good  dog  and  ye  are  a  free,  open-hearted  gentleman.  Come 
along  wid  ye,"  he  added,  getting  possession  of  the  chain.  I  noticed  that  the  dog — 
my  dog  no  longer — dropped  his  tail,  without  a  question.      He  had  struck  his  colors. 


THE  CHICKEN  INDUSTRY  ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 


By  A.  D.  BurKans 


I 


X  tlic  li>l  (if  tilt.'  iiiiiny  industries 
;iii()  ()L-cu|i;iti(ms  cliaractcrist  ic  nf 
tlu'  Pacific  Coast  States,  poultrv 
raisinu'  on  I'arnis  devoted  exclii- 
si\'el\-  to  tins  hiisiness  plays  no  in- 
sigiiitic-aiit  \r,\vt  in  the  general  economy  of 
the  nation.  Tlie  J'acific  Coast.  tl)e  land 
of  snnshint'.  health  and  Howers.  the  cli- 
mate of  which  is  most  favorahle  to  all 
forms  of  lil'e,  is  nniisually  well  suited  to 
this  industry;  and  largely  as  a  i-esult  of 
this  fact  the  Coast  States  raise  more  ponl- 
try  than  any  othei'  one  section  of  the 
United  States.  'I'he  nuld  winters  enahle 
the  fowls  to  range  the  entire  year  in  grove 
and  pasture  in  search  of  juicy  morsels 
liked  hy  the  chicken  palate,  and  tlu'  indus- 
try has  recently  received  a  great  impetus 
due  to  these  natui-al  and  advantageous 
conditions. 


or  the  many  hranches  ot  I'ai'm  life,  poul- 
try raising  is  the  lightest  work  that  can 
he  taken  u|)  hy  tliose  who  select  the  life 
of  tile  i-uralist.  'I'he  work  itself  is  easy, 
and  many  women  follow  it  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  also  imparts  health  and  strength 
to  shattered  nerves,  cures  many  other  ail- 
ments, and  is,  for  such  reasons,  ranch  pre- 
scrihed  hy  physicians.  Another  feature, 
and  a  most  important  one,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  \-ei-y  profitahle  hranch  of  farm 
economy. 

'I'he  amount  of  ready  cash  to  go  into  the 
husiness  need  not  l)e  large;  $15  invested 
in  a  pen  of  |)ure-hred  hens  is  the  cash  cap- 
ital used  hy  hundi't'ds.  Those  who  grow 
int<i  it  ai'c  the  ones  wlu^  make  a  financial 
success.  They  learn  the  rudiments  of 
every  suhdi vision  of  the  work  from  the 
grouiul  u|).  and  wlien  a  difficulty  appears. 


One  of  the  largest  chicken  farms  in  the  world.     Located  near   Petaluma,    California. 
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A    small    brooder. 


are  ])r('|»ai\'(l  to  t^olve  it  to  their  own  ad- 
\anta,ii"c.  The  old  adage.  "'Learn  first  to 
erawl  hel'ore  you  walk,"  is  true  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  any  other  enterprise.  Tlie  first 
requisite  for  success  Allien  engagiug  in 
poultry  raising  is  a  love  for  the  wm-k.  to- 
gether with  ])atienee  and  perseverance. 

Of  something  over  one  hundred  breeds 
and  sub-varieties  of  jiure-bred  fowls  that 
are  now  recognized  as  l)eing  profitable, 
those  few  breeds  of  the  Mediterranean 
class  are  the  heaviest  egg  ])roducers.  They 
came  originally  from  Italy  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Meditcn'anciUi.  ]\finorcas. 
both  of  the  Ijlack  and  white  varieties;  Leg- 
horns in  butf,  black,  brown,  jjyle  and  white 
colors,  each  representing  a  Aariety :  Anda- 
lusians  in  blue,  and  Anconas  in  mottled 
colors,  all  belong  to  this  class.  They 
thrive  best  in  sunny  climes  and  are  seen 
everywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Single-Comb  "White  Leghoi-ns  lead  all 
these  in  popularity  by  over  a  hundred  to 
one.  Being  strong  hatchers,  active  chicks 
at  two  and  three  hours  old,  eager  for  food, 
quick  featherers,  rapid  growers,  h^rdy  and 
quick  layers,  they  commend  themselves  by 
these  qualities  to  every  Coast  man  or 
woman  who  thinks  of  poultry  raising  and 
egg  production.  Near  Petaluma  in  one 
sr|uare  mile  of  territory  there  are  more 
than   55,000  hens  of  the  White  Leo-horn 


breed.  And.  incidentally,  this  town  ships 
out  more  poidtry  and  eggs  than  any  other 
ten  towns  on  the  Coast. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  country  more  hens 
are  kept  in  one  flock  on  the  largest  of  the 
egg  farms  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
On  many  of  the  ranches  the  buildings  for 
the  hens  are  scattered  over  a  wide  territory 
and  no  fencing  is  needed  to  keep  them  sep- 
arate. This  is  called  colonizing,  and  is  the 
secret  of  healthfulness.  Two  hundred  and 
sometimes  more  hens  are  allowed  to  a 
flock,  and  if  they  were  not  on  a  free  range, 
one-fourth  the  number  would  be  as  profita- 
ble. Large  flocks  are  safe  only  when  col- 
onized . 

One  of  the  largest  egg  fai-ins  near  Pet- 
aluma supports  over  7.000  hens,  but,  of 
course,  one  man  does  not  perform  all  the 
labor  rcfpiired.  .V  large  amount  of  the 
work  on  a  ranch  of  this  size  comes  in  the 
growing  of  young  stock  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  yearling  hens  as  they  grow  too  old 
for  profit.  The  profit  in  a  hen  can  be 
worked  out  with  good  management  in 
eighteen  months  after  she  is  luilf  a  year 
old.  By  the  time  a  well-bred  pullet  is  six 
months  of  age  she  begins  to  contril^ute  al- 
most daily  to  the  egg  l)asket,  and  she  keeps 
this  up  till  the  moulting  time  in  her  sec- 
ond season,  when  she  should  be  fattened 
and  sold.     To  supply  the  jilace  of  three  or 
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four  thousand  hens  every  year  on  big 
ranches  means  that  the  poulterer  must 
know  his  business.  He  must  have  a  head- 
ful  of  real  hen-sense. 

From  the  time  that  his  breeding  hens 
are  selected  from  which  he  incubates  eggs 
for  the  needed  crop  of  pullets  to  the  time 
they  are  colonized  and  ready  for  laying, 
the  work  is  full  of  details,  any  one  of 
which,  if  neglected,  means  failure.  He 
must  choose  only  the  best  hens  as  mothers 
of  his  pullets.  They  must  be  hardy  and, 
above  all,  the  best  layers  of  the  flock.  His 
incubators  must  be  carefully  operated  the 
required  time  for  hatching — three  weeks 
to  a  day.  If  they  become  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  the  vitality  of  his  chicks  is  impaired 
and  they  come  into  the  world  but  to  die 
after  a  mere  stunted  existence.  The  ex- 
perienced woman  or  man  who  operates  in- 
cubators can  determine  the  worth  of  a 
"hatch"  by  the  way  they  "shell  out." 

Fowls  for  table  purposes  are  raised  from 
the  American  varieties,  since  they  grow 
quickly,  mature  early  and  are  fine  meated 
birds.  This  class  includes  the  Wyandottes 
in  ten  varieties;  the  Plymouth  Eocks  in 
four;  the  Ehode  Island  Eeds,  and  two  or 


three  other  breeds  not  as  yet  well  estab- 
lished. These  are  hatched  and  brpoded  as 
other  fowls  are,  but  are  fed  more  fattening 
foods  and  at  ten  to  twelve  weeks  of  age 
are  marketed.  These  are  called  broilers. 
Eoasters  are  young  chickens,  well  fattened, 
about  ten  months  old.  Canners  are  old 
hens  and  cocks  of  any  age.  The  business 
of  raising  table  fowls  is  not  going  on  with 
one-third  the  aggressiveness  of  that  of  egg 
production,  because  it  is  not  as  profitahle. 
Then,  too,  those  who  raise  chickens  for 
eggs  sell  their  cockerels  for  table  use,  and 
in  tliis  way  realize  goodly  sums,  for  about 
half  the  chicks  hatched  are  males. 

Capons  are  a  branch  of  the  industry 
that  is  very  profitable.  Only  the  larger 
breeds  are  suitable  for  this.  Many  house- 
wives prefer  large  capons  to  turkeys  for 
special  occasions,  believing  their  meat  to 
be  more  tender  and  juicy.  The  art  of 
capouizing  is  easy  to  acquire,  and  the 
fowls  bring  prices  two  and  three  times 
higher  than  common  market  poultry. 

Fancy  fowls  for  breeding  purposes  are 
to  be  found  in  every  utility  flock  of  pure- 
bred poultry,  and  the  owners  hatching  so 
manv   each  season  have  hosts  to  choose 


Just  out. 
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Gathering-  eggs  on  a  hen  ranch,  where  about  800  egrs   are   laid   daily   by   1500  hens. 

White   Leghorns. 


All  the  hens  are 


from,  and  the  sales  of  their  choicest  birds 
run  up  into  three  and  four  figures  everj^ 
3'ear.  Revenue  from  ^^oultry  comes  in 
every  day  during  the  season,  and  the 
jDrofits  from  well-kept  flocks  are  astonish- 
ing. For  eggs  alone  each  hen  nets  over 
one  dollar,  and  fancy  breeding  fowls 
bring  from  three  to  fifty  dollars  each,  and 
some  few  are  worth  over  a  hundred.  One 
of  the  cocks  illustrated  in  this  article  sold 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  his 


breeding  value  was  worth  every  cent  of  it. 
Poultry  raising  is  now  a  well-known  in- 
dustry and  it  has  been  proved  times  with- 
out number  that  it  pays  a  larger  per  cent 
of  profit  than  any  other  agricultural  vo- 
cation ;  it  has  shown  many  a  good,  willing 
man  without  capital  a  way  to  earn  a 
goodly  living  and  a  chance  to  lay  aside  a 
tidy  sum  for  old  age;  and  it  has  given 
the  Pacific  Coast  more  advertising  than 
many  of  its  live  stock  industries. 


GLIMPSES  INTO  RUSSIAN  HISTORY 

By    Herbert   S.    Ellison 

Ll'l'TLE  is  known  of  the  liusso-Slavic  tiibcs  before  8()2  A.  1).  Al)out  -jU*) 
years  Ix'fore  Christ,  the  Greeks,  it  is  asserted,  established  on  the  shores  of 
tlie  (h'iniea  trading-  ])osts  and  colonies;  also  founded  cities,  and  carried 
on  a  eonsideral)le  trade  with  the  natives  of  tlie  interior. 

'J'he  Aborigines  of  the  vast  domain  known  to-day  as  lMiro])ean-liussia, 
1)Y  the  Greeks  called  Scythia,  a  territory  of  more  tlian  two  million  s(|uare  miles, 
were  not  disturbed  i'ov  many  centuries  by  invasions  from  the  "West.""  Tlie  Greek 
colonies  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  were  too  few  in  numher.  and  too  far  removed 
from  what  constitutes  Central  Eussia,  to  have  exerted  much  inlliience  on  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  distant  tribes  of  the  interior. 

During  the  ag-es  that  preceded  the  fateful  year  of  S62  A.  D.,  the  many  tribes 
were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other.  At  last  they  held  a  great  council  and 
selected  one  liurik,  a  Scandinavian  prince  or  chief,  of  a  tribe  called  by  the  ancient 
chronicles  Russ.  to  be  their  governor. 

WHien  a  deputation  of  the  tribes  finally  infoi'ined  Rurik  of  his  election.  In- 
set out  with  his  tM'o  brothers,  and  their  armed  l)ands,  for  his  new  domain.  They 
reached  Scythia  in  <S()2  A.  1).  and  immediately  estaldished  themselves  in  three  dif- 
ferent places.  Since  tliat  time  the  country  has  been  known  as  Eussia,  and  Russian 
history  dates  fi-om  that  year — 8()2  A.  I). 

In  a  few  years  Kurik"s  two  brothers  died,  and  he  united  tbeir  domains  with  his. 
Sonu'  of  his  successors  possessed  great  ability.  Two  of  tliem  especially  stand  out 
most  ju'ominently — Vladimir,  wdio  introduced  Christianity,  and  Yaroslav  the  Great, 
the  compiler  of  the  ancient  code  of  Russian  laws,  called  "The  Russian  Right."  Ru- 
rik"s  successors,  however,  committed  the  great  blunder  of  dividing  the  country 
among  tlieir  children.  This  had  a  most  disastrous  t'ff'ect  on  Russia's  fortunes  when 
the  Tartars  emerged  from  (*entral  Asia  on  tlieir  career  of  concjuest.  When  they 
invadt'd  Russia  for  the  first  time  in  1224  A.  D.,  and  again  in  123S  A.  D.,  they  had 
no  difhcidty  in  conquering  the  country.  For  over  two  luindred  years  all  the  princes 
of  Russia  were  subject  to  them.  The  ju'incipalitv  of  ^Moscow  at  last  threw  off  the 
Tartar  yoke  in  1  tSO  A.  D. 

The  two  centuries  of  Tartar  domination  Avas  unfortunate  for  the  country.  It 
released  the  ])eo])le  from  Eurojiean  influences,  and  subjected  them  to  the  worst 
examples  of  Asiatic  savagery.  They  proved  themselves  a])t  ])U])ils,  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  surpassed  even  their  Tartar  teachers  in  general  barbarism.  To  this  one 
must  add  the  evil  influences  of  a  niiost  unspiritual  faith,  if  one  is  to  form  a  good 
idea  of  why  the  Russian,  so  pious  and  religious,  is  at  the  same  time  so  coarse. 

The  Rurik  dynasty  lasted  until  1598  A.  I).  It  hecanu'  extinct  with  tlie  death 
of  Czar  Feodor  and  the  murder  of  his  brother  Dimitri  a  few  years  before.  The 
new  Czar,  Boris  Godunof,  a  brother-in-law  of  Feodor's,  reigned  until  1605  A.  D., 
and  imniediately  after  his  death,  Boris  Godunof's  son  and  successor,  and  his  motber 
were  murdered.  For  eight  years — from  1605  A.  D.,  until  161)3  A.  1). — anarcby 
reigned  supreme  in  Russia.  Then  the  ])eople  drove  out  the  Poles  who  attempted  to 
conquer  the  country,  and  elected  a  fifteen-yeai'-old  boy.  Micbael  b'onianoff,  the 
founder  of  the  present  Russian  dynasty,  to  the  throne. 

After  Michael  Romanoff"s  election  to  the  throne,  he  established  ])eace  through- 
out Russia.  The  line  of  succession  has  never  since  been  broken,  and  Czar  succeeded 
Czar  of  the  sauu'  Romanolf  family,  llowmany  ('zars  of  the  liomanolf  fanuly  have 
lieen  poisoned  no  one  can  tell.  Three  of  tlieiii,  bowever,  are  known  to  have  met 
violent  deaths.  Peter  II  was  the  first,  lie  was  assassinated  by  tlie  orders  of  his 
own  wife,  (ierman-born  Catherine  the  Gi'eat.  'i'lie  next  was  Paul  1.  wlio  was 
strangled  by  his  nobles  in  1801. 

The  assassination  of  Alexandei-  11.  known  as  the  lil)erator  of  the  surfs,  took 
place  in  1881.  He  lost  his  life  for  refusing  to  give  Russia  a  constitution.  The 
])resent  incumbent  of  the  Russian  throne,  like  his  predecessors,  refuses  his  people 
what  the  entire  world  admits  to  be  a  just  demand. 
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By  WILLIAM  BITTLE  WELLS 


Masters   of    Environment 

Meu  are  boru,  not  made.  The  qualities  of  manhood  are  inherent.  The  man  naturally 
lazy  will  continue  lazy,  and  no  amount  of  optimism  or  argument  or  advice  is  going  to  put 
energy  into  him.  A  man  masters  his  environment  because  there  is  the  stuff  in  him  to 
do  it,  and  it  must  come  out.  Struggle  l)rings  out,  develops  his  manhood.  Without  strug- 
gle there  can  be  no  manhood,  no  progress.  Delays,  discouragements,  Ijacksets  are  the 
things  which  prove  what  he  is.  But  men  can  master  their  environment.  Every  man  with 
the  elements  of  manhood  in  him  does  it.  Environment  melts  before  the  man  who  is  in 
earnest.  All  things  are  possible  to  him  who  believes.  The  Himalayas  are  puny  obstacles 
to  him.  Yet  when  environment  conquers  justice  has  been  done.  There  is  an  inherent,  in- 
alienable right  which  is  forever  vindicated. 

*  •»  « 

Wkat   Is    WortK   Wkile 

The  problem  of  the  individual,  of  the  world,  of  each  age,  is  to  determine  wliat  in  it- 
self is  worth  while.  Upon  this  question  in  its  broadest  sense,  hangs  the  destiny  of  the 
world  and  the  individual.  A  man  undertakes  to  carry  out  a  plan.  Is  it  worth  the  labor, 
the  thought  which  he  will  put  into  it?  The  economic  ])roblem  of  providing  for  daily  bread 
is  secondary  to  the  question  of  what  is  worth  while  doing.  Any  work,  any  life  work, 
which  lacks  an  avowed  intention  to  accomplish  something  for  humanity,  lacks  the  element 
that  is  worth  while.  Monetary  considerations  as  an  ideal  are  vulgar.  To  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  he  done  may  be  just  as  worth  while  as  to  create  a  mas- 
terpiece in  painting  or  sculpture.  Every  work,  ]  owevev  rienial  it  may  be,  if  actuated  by 
the  proper  motives,  may  have  a  greater  value  to  tl.e  iud'vidi'Ml  and  to  humanity  as  a  whole 
than  a  work  which  receives  the  plaudits  of  men  and  nations,  but  which  is  inspired  by 
selfishness.  *         »         * 

One    Man   and    tke    RigKt 

The  progress  of  society  is  <iei)endent  upon  the  single  individual  ami  not  upon  any  col- 
lection of  men.  This  must  always  be  the  case  whatever  the  form  of  government  may  be 
under  which  men  are  working.  This  is  true,  too,  of  the  commercial  world  and  its  strug- 
gles. However  perfect  the  organization  of  any  enterin-ise  may  be,  however  systematically 
its  business  may  be  conducted,  it  can  not  of  its  own  momentum  be  carried  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  The  individual  in  business,  in  politics,  in  religion,  is  supreme.  One  man  sways 
the  world.  A  Gopon  leads  the  suffering  masses  of  Russia  to  seek  redress.  A  Rockefeller 
guides  the  destinies  of  a  great  commercial  organization.  A  Lincoln  saves  his  country  from 
ruin.  We  all  recognize  the  power  and  force  of  the  individual  an<l  the  dependence  of  tlie 
world  upon  it.  Yet  when  we  come  to  deal  with  great  subjects,  great  movements,  strong 
commercial  or  political  organizations,  we  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  power  of  the 
man.  We  think  of  the  United  States  Senate,  or  of  the  New  York  City  government  or  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  as  unwieldy  and  unapiiroachable,  but,  after  all,  it  is  simply  one  man 
or  two  men  or  three  men.  It  is  the  individual  upon  whom  the  responsibility  always  rests. 
This  is  apropos  of  the  situation  which  faced  Portland,  Ore.gon,  in  its  efforts  to  subdue 
gambling  and  other  forms  of  vice — a  situation  similar  to  that  which  faces  every  large 
municipality  in  this  country,  it  was  said  that  gambling  could  not  be  stopped  in  Port- 
land. It  was  said  that  the  city  needed  the  revenues,  ami  laws  against  gam})ling  were 
openly  disregarded  by  the  officials,  who  proclaimed  publicly  through  the  press  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  attempt  to  stop  gambling  and  practically  impossible  to  i\o  so  under  any 
circumstances.  A  man  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  Portland  is  situated.  He 
had  but  one  recognition  of  his  duty  when  he  took  his  oath  of  office — to  carry  out  the 
laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  obey.  He  stopped  gambling.  Sheriff  Word,  Governor  Folk, 
Mayor  Ballinger,  Jacob  Riis,  President  Roosevelt — such  men  show  the  tremendous  power 
and  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  individual  man,  and  it  is  upon  such  men 
that  the  safety  and  progress  of  our  nation  dej>end. 


A  Review  ot  the  most  important  activities   of  tKe 

montn  in  Politics,  Science,  Art,  Education 

and  Religious  Tkouglit 


Revolution  broke  out  in  Russia,  Sunday  ,January  22.  The  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world  which  can  be  compared  in  significance  with  this  outbreak  are  few.  The  situation  is 
unparalleled.  There  is  a  cry  for  liberty  in  Russia  such  as  the  peasants  of  France  uttered 
in  1793,  but  the  cry  contains  in  addition  a  note  wliich  is  very  modern — tlie  revolution  began 
with  a  strike.  Labor  troubles,  socialism,  nihilism,  are  inextricably  mixed  in  that  won- 
derful movement  now  in  progress  in  Russia.  It  is  even  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  name  by 
which  to  call  it.  It  began  as  a  petition  to  the  Czar,  innocent  enough  in  purpose,  but  to  the 
minds  of  the  autocracy  it  was  a  deep  plot  of  the  socialists  to  create  a  mob  and  repeat  Ver- 
sailles before  the  sun  had  set  on  that  short  St.  Petersburg  <lay.  It  originated  in  a  strike, 
but  it  developed  till  in  Poland  it  has  become  little  short  of  a  civil  Avar.  There  is  no  telling 
where  it  may  end.  The  Czar  and  his  ministers  have  been  forced  into  concessions  to  the 
workmen  which  a  few  months  ago  would  not  have  been  believed.  The  end  is  as  difficult 
io  presage  as  the  coming  of  the  Millenium.  World  liistory  is  in  jnaking  in  Russia  at  the 
^»resent  day,  and,  at  this  distance,  adequate  understanding  of  the  situation  is  not  to  be  had. 

The  story  is  pathetic  in  the  beginning,  but  it  made  the  heart  of  the  world  grow  hard 
ngainst  the  Russian  autocracy  in  its  sequel.  There  was  a  strike  on  in  St.  Petersburg,  an 
unusually  large  strike,  and  the  laborers  had  made  demands  in  vain  upon  their  employees. 
They  were  desjierate  and  determined  upon  an  unusual  move.  At  the  instigation  of  Father 
(Jopou,  a  priest  who  lived  a  life  of  sacrifice  among  the  miserable  working  people,  the  strik- 
ers gathered  on  the  fatal  Sunday  morning,  to  proceed  to  the  Czar  in  person,  and  petition 
him  to  intercede.  Father  Gopon  had  advised  that  the  strikers  bring  their  wives  and  little 
cliildrcn  with  them,  that  their  intentions  might  appear  the  more  peaceable  and  that  the 
r;zar  might  be  more  readily  moved  to  sympathy.  When  the  morning  church  service  had 
been  performed,  the  petitioners  marched  in  a  body  towards  the  Winter  Palace  where  the 
Czar  was  supposed  to  be.  Father  (iojion  led  the  procession,  a  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  the 
petition  of  the  Avorkers  in  the  other.  They  marched  down  the  main  avenues  without  dem- 
onstration. At  the  Neva  Gate  the  procession  was  stopped.  A  regiment  of  the  guards  was 
awaiting  it  there  with  orders  not  to  let  it  proceed  to  the  Palace.  The  innocent  purpose  of 
the  petitioners  avhs  undoubtedly  known,  but  some  craven  motive  must  have  entered  the 
heart  of  the  man  who  gave  the  orders  to  tluit  regiment.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment  com- 
manded the  ])rocessiou  to  stop,  and  Father  Go])on  came  forward  and  asked  to  have  the 
petition  borne  in  to  the  Czar.  The  re(juest  was  denied.  Then,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion and  discussion,  the  procession  began  to  move  on.  The  colonel  gave  the  order  to  his 
soldiers  to  fire  a  volley  of  blank  cartridges.  It  had  no  effect  on  the  crowd.  The  colonel 
gave  another  order,  iiiid  dead  and  wounded  women  and  children  lay  in  heaps  in  the  streets. 

The  Russian  workmen  went  to  the  Czar  as  children  to  a  father,  but  the  love  and  faith 
in  their  hearts  was  chruiged  by  that  volley  to  bitter  hate.  They  had  learned  that  the  "Lit- 
tle Father,"  the  generous  parent,  was  a  weakling  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  body  of  men 
bent  upon  mninlaining  the  high  prestige  of  the  autocracy  a1    nil   cost. 


ACTIONS.  1<».> 

Within  two  days  after  that  fateful  Sunday,  the  whole  country  was  afire  and  tln' 
revolt  of  one  day  had  become  the  revolution  of  the  next.  The  mob  was  harder  to  handle 
in  St.  Petersburg  after  the  massacre,  but  there  were  a  great  many  troops  in  the  eity 
which  were  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions  or  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  and 
they  fired  upon  the  crowd,  seemingly  with  pleasure.  This  was  done  by  the  Uhlans  and 
Cossacks.  The  infantrymen,  who  were  pure  Eussians,  in  many  cases  lay  down  their  arms 
and  refused  to  fire  upon  their  countrymen.  But  in  Moscow  the  condition  was  not  so 
favorable  for  the  maintaining  of  order.  Moscow  is  the  center  of  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ment in  Eussia,  and  there  are  many  socialists  there,  mainly  among  the  students.  Many 
large  manufacturers  are  also  close  to  Moscow,  and  material  for  mobs  is  not  lacking. 
Troops,  on  the  other  hand,  were  scarce.  But  the  cause  for  violence  was  not  so  imme- 
diate. If  the  events  of  that  Sunday  had  happened  in  Moscow,  instead  of  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  crisis  would  have  been  brought  on  within  a  week.  In  Warsaw,  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  even  in  Siberia,  the  revolt  extended,  taking  in  almost  every  instance 
the  form  of  a  strike,  showing  the  peculiar  industrial  condition  which  is  accompanying 
the  revolution.  In.  Warsaw,  in  Poland,  which  has  an  ancient  and  unforgotten  grudge 
to  pay  off  some  day  against  Eussia,  the  violence  of  the  mob  was  much  greater  than  any- 
where else  and  the  attending  slaughter  bloodier.  Civil  war  was  practically  on  foot  be- 
fore the  week  was  out  and  the  outcome  can  not  yet  be  foretold. 

*         *         » 

.J.,        T^         ,         Premier  Combes'  cabinet  weathered   a  storm  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
INew  rrencn        Deputies  on  January  14  by  such  a  narrow  majority  that  it  was  consid 
\_iabinet  ered  advisable  a  short  time  afterwards  for  him  to  give  up  the  leadership 

for  the  present  and  to  make  his  minister  of  finance,  M.  Eouvier,  premier.     The  new  cab 
inet  was  made  up  practically  of  the  same  men  who  were  in  Combes'  cabinet.    Charges  of 
falsehood  and  dissimulation  had  been  made  against  Combes  and  feeling  ran  so  high  that 
the  only  way  to   save  the  Government  was  by  reforming  the  same  cabinet  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  premier.     On  the  occasion  of  the  heated  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties at  which  the  Combes'  cabinet  was  all  but  lost,  a  vote  of  ten  saved  the  day.     This, 
was  taken  after  many  hours  of  heated  debate  at   one  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  de- 
bate  was   marked   by   the   use   of   violent   epithets,   with   ludicrous   incidents,    as   when    a 
member  of  the  opposition  flourished  a  saucepan  in  the  face  of  the  premier.     The  opposition 
had  been  gaining  in  strength  for  some  time  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  combated  Pre- 
mier Combes  for  his  efforts  towards  the   separation  of  church  and   state;   those  who   di- 
nounced   the   Government's   collection   of   secret  reports  regarding  the  lives   of  army  offi 
cers,  and  those   complaining  of  the  tardiness  of  the  ministry  in  passing  a  law   creating 
an  income  tax.     As  the  strength  of  the  opposition  seemed  to  be  still  growing,  the  minis- 
try,  in   order  to  maintain   itself,   found   it   necessary   to   unseat   Combes   and  place   in   liis 

chair  a  less  obnoxious  statesman. 

«         #         « 

en    (^  1-1  The  appropriation  by  Congress  of  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  carry  ou 

p        ,  The   Dalles-Celilo   canal   project   around   the   cascades   and   rapids   of   the 

^^°^^  Upper   Columbia   Elver,   which   was  fought   by   almost   the   entire   Elvers 

and  Harbors  Committee,  was  a  victory  won  by  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  pressure  that 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Chairman  Burton  of  the  committee  and  which  forced  him  into 
a  favorable  report  shows  the  importance  which  the  Northwest  is  assuming.  The  Celilo 
canal,  undertaken  first  some  years  ago,  has  been  projected  with  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
open  waterway  from  the  sea  to  the  Inland  Empire  in  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington. 
The  engineering  feat  is  costly,  but  is  considered  worth  while  under  the  circumstances. 
When  complete,  the  canal  will  open  up  traffic  on  the  Columbia  Eiver  and  furnish  a  cheap 
method  of  transportation  for  wheat  from  the  interior  to  the  sea.  Considerable  preparatory 
work  on  the  canal  had  already  been  done,  and  several  contracts  for  the  blasting  of  rocks 
along  the  course  of  the  canal  were  about  to  be  awarded,  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress 
last  month.  The  State  of  Oregon  had  also  expended  $100,000  for  the  right  of  way,  an<l 
Congress  was  morally  bound  to  continue  the  work  on  that  account.  But  the  river  and 
harbor  appropriations  were  made  very  short  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  though  the  Celilo 
canal  was  to  be  cut  off  without  a  penny.  In  the  end,  however,  a  grudging  consent  was 
given  by  the  Elvers  and  Harbors  Committee  for  the  immediate  expenditure  of  $50,000  and 
the  awarding  of  future  contracts  for  $250,000,  the  last-named  sum  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  It  is  hoped  that  by  that  time  Con- 
gress will  be  willing  to  make  the  Celilo  canal  a  continuing  contract,  so  that  it  need  not 
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ngPviu  be  considered  in  the  river  and  harl)oi-  bill.  Meanwhile,  the  Oregon  legislature  has 
appropriated  $165,000  for  the  constrnction  of  a  portage  road  to  handle  the  freight  at  the 
rapids  for  the  next  five  years,  during  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  railroad  will 
pro))!ii)]y  1)0   conijileted   this  year.      Work    has  alreaily   licgiin    upon   it. 

vl-  -jr  -X- 

/^         1-  Tariff  revision  and  reciprocity  relations  with  the  United  States  which  are 

Tj     y  being  looked  for  on  the  other  side  of  the  Canadian  border  have  not  yet 

Parliament  ^^^^^^   taken   up   by   the    Government.      The   matter   will    undoubtedly   "lay 

over  until  the  tariff'  commission  is  able  to  visit  the  various  sections  of  the  country  and 
decide  u})on  the  tariff'  needs.  The  really  great  questions  before  the  Canadian  parliament 
are  the  granting  of  autonomy  to  the  Northwest  provinces  and  the  regulation  of  the  Yukon 
distiict.  The  creation  of  a  naval  reserve  has  also  been  considered  wliich  ni;iy  prove  to 
!:e   a   uiudeus  for  a  some  time  Canadian   navv. 


"71     XT      4-1.  ^    jiassion    wliich    seems    imiiossilile    to    requite    except    by    success   is   that 

_   ^  of  the  arctic  explorer  to  reach  the  North  Pole.     Commander  Peary,  who 

'^^ole  Ijj^g  |,ppn  maimed  for  life   by  his  last   arctic  expedition,  is  now  ready  to 

go  to  the  frozen  end  of  the  earth  again,  and  this  time  he  proposes  to  reach  the  pole.  He 
has  calculated  the  journey  very  carefully,  and  he  knows  enough  of  the  country  he  has  to 
traverse  to  speak  with  autiiority  on  the  suliject.  His  i)lan  is  to  leave  New  York  early  in 
July  and  go  by  the  Smith  Souud  route  up  the  coast  of  Greenland.  At  the  right  season  he 
believes  he  can  force  a  powerfully-built  vessel  within  500  miles  of  the  ])ole.  From  Cape 
Sabine  as  a  sub-base  he  proposes  to  proceed  through  Kane  Basin,  Kennedy  and  Eobeson 
(diannels  to  tlie  northern  coast  of  Grant  Land,  and  tliere  sj)eiid  the  winter.  From  this 
point,  not  over  500  miles  from  the  pole,  lie  says  he  could  then  travel  north  over  the  polar 
jiack  witii  light   kit.      He  allows  himself  five  iiumtlis  in   which  to   I'each  the   pole  and   return 

to  his  vessel. 

*  «         * 

TC  Keiireseiitative  Humphrey  of  Washington  on  Jaiiuarv   10  made  an  attack 

ransportDer-      .       ,,  /,        '  ,  ,  m     "i     i         i   -i.  i.     i  j. 

fj        ,     J        111    (  ongress    upon    the    army  transport  service.    He  declared  it  to  be  rot- 

vicc  Attacked  ^^^^^  ,^^^^^^  maintained  that  it  should  be  abolished.  The  expense  of  the 
service,  he  said,  was  mucli  greater  than  its  usefulness.  "Everything  in  the  transport 
service  is  rotten,"  he  declared,  "from  the  hulls  of  the  old  foreign-built  vessels  to  the 
wonderful  system  of  V)Ookkeeping  adopted  l)y  the  (Quartermaster's  Deitartment.  It  is  a 
national  disgrace,  and  1  hope  the  present  House  will  abolish  it."  The  service  was  de- 
fended principally  on  the  grounds  that  it  i)rovided  comfort  for  sick  soldiers  being  brought 
home  from  the  Philipiiines.     The  service  was  not  aliolished. 

■X  *  » 

-Q    J-  ;         Tlie   discovery   of   radium   has  set   tiie   minds   of  great   scientists  working, 

a   mm  an  s,y[\\^   some   unexpected   results.     This   peculiar   substance,   which   gives   oft' 

Harth  s  Age  energy    tiumsands    of    times    greater    than    any    known    chemical    reaction, 

vet  does  not  diminish  appreciably  in  size,  is  now  believed  by  some  to  be  matter  under- 
going dissolution.  And  liy  that  theory  scientists  are  guessing  the  age  of  the  world  anew. 
Thev  say  that  other  elements  may  have  gone  through  the  same  process  of  dissolution  at 
same  former  time,  or  may  even  be  going  through  the  process  now  too  slowly  for  the  phe- 
luiinenon  to  be  jierceived.  On  this  liypothesis,  suggesting  that  the  heat  of  the  interior  of 
tlie  earth  mav  l)e  due  to  radio-active  substances,  a  theory  has  been  propounded  which  will 
nmke  the  ])ossible  age  of  the  world  miudi  greater  than  the  limit  of  100,000, 000  years  de- 
termined ui)on  l)y  Lord  Kelvin.  If  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  due  to  other  causes 
than  the  mere  cooling  of  the  crust  and  (diemical  reaction,  there  is  uo  telling  how  old  the 
earth  may  be.  What  little  is  now  known  of  radium  shows  that  it  is  ca]ial)le  of  giving  off 
such  an  incalculable  amount  of  energy  that  the  presence  of  radioactive  suhstauces  in  the 
enrth  make  it  impossilile  to  give  any  estimation  of  the  time  it  would  take  for  the  earth 
to    cDiil    under    those    circumstances. 

*  «  * 

I      •        •  ('aiiada   is   outdoing   the    United    States   in    the   way    of   irrigation.      In   (jal- 

Irrigation  g;irv    immediately   east   of   the    K'ocky   IMcuintains,   (dose    under   the    shadow 

m  Ljanada  ^^^  the  <'r;igs,  there  is  a  sixty-font  dit(di  being  dug  which  will  furnish  water 

for  2,000,O(Ml  acres  of  land.  The  irrigation  scheme  is  one  of  the  simpl(>st.  little  more  being 
needed  than  a  few  big  steam  shovels  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  plateau  to  be  irrigated 
runs  liaidv  many  miles  from  the  river  from  wlii(di  the  water  is  taken.  The  purpose  is  to 
irrigate  a  section  50  by    150  miles. 
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T-T'fvk       T)  '^^^^  gigantic  irrigation  scheme  being  carried  on  in  Egypt  is  to  be  further 

1-     XT'l  enlarged  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  dam  on  the  Nile  at  Assouan  by 

•on  the  IN  lie  nearly  20  "feet.     This  will  add  500,00(»  acres  to  the  great  body  of  land 

annually  submerged  for  several  months.  Behind  tlie  mighty  dam  1,000,000,000  more  cubic 
meters  of  water  will  be  caught  each  year  in  the  flood  season.  The  cost  of  cutting  and  plac- 
ing the  additional  granite  blocks  in  ijosition  upon  the  present  dam  is  estimated  to  be 
$2,750,000.  One  effect  of  this  increased  height  of  water  will  be  to  practically  submerge 
the  now  annually  overflowed  Philae  temples.  These  have  been  strengthened  to  withstand 
the  wash  of  the  water,  but  yearly  acquire  a  coat  of  mud.  The  engineers  in  charge  of  the 
work  explain  that  the  temples  will  be  washed  each  year  hereafter  1iy  the  higher,  cleaner 
water  and  "will  rise  refreshed  like  Aphrodite  from  the  sea." 


Commission 


•KT         f        1  Tlie  present   Isthmian   Canal   Commission   will  probably  be  supplanted   by 

a  board  of  engineers,  with  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  as  executive  head  and 
three  consulting  engineers.  It  is  understood  that  Secretary  Taft  favors 
this  move,  and  Congress  may  be  induced  to  make  the  change.  This,  if  acted  upon,  will 
probably  be  the  only  piece  of  canal  legislation  taken  up  by  Congress  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, though  the  President  is  anxious  to  see  the  matter  pushed  and  urges  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  some  working  ])ian  by  which  greater  progress  can  he  made  on  the  canal. 

T  The  world's  first   great   sea   canal  at  Suez,   connecting  the  Mediterranean 

^  ^        1      and  the  Eed  Sea,  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  infancy  of  its  usefulness, 

on  juez  Ljanal  j^  about  to  have  a  great  deal  of  work  done  upon  it.  Dockage  facilities 
and  coal  wharves  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  canal  itself,  now  uniformly  28  feet  deep, 
will  be  dredged  till  the  biggest  shij)  in  the  world  can  go  through  it  with  a  clear  foot  of 
water  under  the  keel.  The  canal  will  also  be  widened  so  that  vessels  can  pass  anywhere 
on  the  length  of  it.  Great  difiiculty  has  been  experienced  of  late  years  near  the  Port  Said 
entrance  to  the  canal  with  alluvial  deposits  clogging  the  breakwater.  There  is  a  strong 
easterly  current  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  and  in  it  is  carried  dirt  and  gravel  washed 
down  bv  the  Nile.  There  have  been  deposits  of  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  twenty- 
four  hours  at  the  breakwater.  Powerful  dredges,  however,  have  proved  able  to  cope  with 
this  difiiculty.  Port  Said,  once  the  dirty,  besotten,  where  the  scourings  of  the  Levant 
lived   in    vice,   is   now   a   respectable,    modern   city. 


Fanatic  in 
\Vasnington 


A  patriotic  fanatic  appeared  in  Washington  a  short  time  ago  and  tried 
to  blow  up  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  recently  given  to  this 
country  by  Kaiser  William  and  erected  in  the  war  college  grounds.  To 
the  railing  which  surrounds  the  statue  he  hung  a  satchel  full  of  powerful  explosives,  but 
a  negro,  seeing  the  smoke  emitting  from  the  satchel,  reached  for  it  with  a  long  pole  and 
threw  it  where  it  could  do  less  harm.  The  next  moment  the  explosion  came  and  the 
concussion  was  great  enough  to  break  windows  in  surrounding  buildings.  The  negro  es- 
caped unhurt.  Several  days  later  a  man  known  to  the  police  as  capable  of  the  desire  to 
destroy  the  statue,  Gesslei-  Eosseau,  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia.  He  confessed  to  the 
crime. 

*  *  » 

-^TTT.     ,  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  wireless  telegraph  can  be  used  on  fast 

Wn^eless  moving  trains,  and  the  managements  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake 

on   Irains  Shore  lines  are   seriously   considering  a   plan  to  use  the   system   so   that 

passengers  can  be  communicated  with  even  when  the  train  is  moving  at  full  speed.  An 
even  more  valuable  use  of  the  Marconi  system  is  in  connection  with  the  automatic  block 
system,  to  convey  a  signal  of  danger  to  the  engineer  in  the  cab  of  the  train  hurrying  to 

destruction. 

»  *  » 

c       TTT  11  Galveston,    Texas,    profiting    by    the    experience    of    a    gigantic    flood   Tuat 

Oea  Wall  at  „^vept  in  from  the  sea  several  years  ago,  is  now  protected  from  the  re- 
(jaiveston  currence  of  such  an  event  by  a  sea-wall,  probably  the  biggest  of  its  kind 

in  the  world.  The  wall  is  17,593  feet,  or  two  miles  and  a  half,  long,  16  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  five  feet  wide  at  the  top,  standing  17  feet  above  mean  low  tide.  A  riprap  apron  of 
granite  extends  27  feet  from  the  wall  into  the  sea.  The  whole  city  of  Galveston  is  to 
he  raised  till  it  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall. 


By  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD 


Justice  IS  tne  only  virtue.      Charity,  noncsty,  truth  and  mercy 
are  tne  cnildren  or  Justice 

The  Celilo  Canal 

With  great  difficulty  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  has  been  wrung  from  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  of  the  House  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  around  the  "(hilles"  of  the 
Columbia  Eiver.  But  in  the  fervor  of  our  Spanish  conquest  ten  millions  was  appropriated 
in  a  lump  for  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and  six  millions  for  West  Point.  Such  are 
the  blessings  of  imperialism.     Svich  is  a  government  for  the  ])eop]o. 

International  Arbitration 

There  used  to  be  in  English  jurisprudence  a  legal  defense  known  as  the  "Wager  of 
Battle,"  by  which  a  man  accused  of  crime  challenged  his  adversary  to  prove  it  by  combat. 
If  he  killed  his  adversary  he  was  proved  innocent;  if  he  was  killed  he  w'as  guilty.  This  in- 
telligent logic  is  precisely  as  sensible  as  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  war.  Na- 
tions are  but  groups  of  men.  National  morals  are  but  the  morals  of  the  individuals.  And 
while  the  nations  of  Europe,  weary  of  the  burden  of  this  old-time  international  "Wager  of 
Battle"  called  "War,"  are  seeking  disarmament  and  economy  in  the  wasteful  forces,  the 
United  States,  filled  with  youth  and  the  whiskey  of  world-powerism,  is  shouting  ' '  Billions 
for  war,  but  not  one  cent  for  the  arts  of  peace." 

Our  Revolution  ana   Constitutional  Government 

The  steps  in  written  constitutional  government  are  Magna  Charta,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  the  Petition  of  Eights  and  the  United  States  Constitution.  This  last  re-wrote  the 
principles  of  these  older  sacred  documents  and  added  the  principles  that  the  military  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power;  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law  and  there  must  be 
no  taxation  without  representation.  For  these  principles  our  forefathers  fought;  and 
against  them  their  sons  are  fighting.  Are  the  Filipinos  governed  without  their  consent  or 
not?  Are  they  taxed  without  representation  or  not?  No  matter  how  philanthropic  our 
motives,  our  children  will  reap  the  harvest  of  repentance  for  tliese  violations  of  eternal 
justice. 

iJie  Attempt  to  Amend  tne  Oregon  Constitution 

Senator  George  C.  Brownell  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  Constitutional  Convention 
for  the  State  of  Oregon.  It  seems  at  this  writing  to  have  died.  It  was  thought  by  many 
to  be  an  attack  on  the  Initiative  and  Eeferendum.  It  was  so  stated  to  be  by  representatives 
who  claimed  to  know.  It  was  said  that  the  plan  was  not  to  submit  the  Constitution  to  the 
people,  but  to  promulgate  it,  following  the  fashion  of  those  disfranchising  states,  Delaware 
and  Virginia. 

The  evidence  certainly  bears  out  these  charges.  The  substitute  bill  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  thirty  delegates  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  is  said  that  this  was  so  pro- 
vided to  protect  the  people  against  railroad  influence.  Let  the  motive  be  ever  so  good, 
it  is  a  most  undemocratic  plan.  The  people  should  select  every  one  of  their  own  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  which  is  to  make  a  new  organic  law  for  the  people.  Tlie  bill  did 
not  provide  for  an  unqualified  submission  to  the  people  of  each  and  every  article  of  the 
Constitution,  but  only  for  a  submission  in  the  form  which  the  convention  should  determine. 

The  first  question  to  determine  is:  Who  is  it  who  wants  a  Constitutional  Convention? 
Not  the  common  people;  they  are  not  clamoring  for  a  convention.  Why  a  convention  now, 
when  for  nearly  half  a  century  we  have  endured  this  one  and  have  rejielled  any  sugges- 
tion of  a  convention?  The  need  for  a  convention  has  passed  because  of  this  very  Initia- 
tive and  Eeferendum.  The  Initiative  makes  it  possible  easily  and  quickly  to  submit  to 
the  people  any  desired  amendment.  Then  who  wovdd  be  benefited  by  a  convention?  Ap- 
parently only  those  who  fear  to  try  the  people  themselves  by  the  Initiative  inethod.  The 
salary  question  has  been  doctored  in  one  way  or  another,  and  it  or  any  other  ])roposed 
amendment  can  be  submitted  by  the  Initiative.  The  only  visible  i)arties  in  interest  are  the 
liquor  men,  angry  at  the  use  made  of  the  Initiative  in  passing  the  ])roliibition  law,  and 
afraid  to  go  directly  to  the  people  themselves,  and  possibly  desiring  to  wipe  out  the 
Initiative  and  Eeferendum  liy  a  new  ('onstitution.  None  of  tliis  may  lie  true.  But  judg- 
ing, as  we  must  judge  all   questions,  by  the  evidence  and   the   motives  of   interest,   these 
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seem  the  natural  solutions.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  an  attack  on  the  people's 
rights  was  intended,  still  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  people  instantly  took  alarm  at 
even  the  suspicion  of  such  a  thing.  Better  a  foolish  alarm  than  a  dull  indifference. 
"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

Popular  Inaifferencc  to  Political  Disnonesty 

I  was  reported  as  saying,  at  a  meeting  at  the  People's  Forum  in  Portland  called  to 
discuss  the  move  for  a  Constitutional  Convention,  that  legislatures  were  thieves,  per- 
jurers, etc.  A  little  newspaper  report  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Any  such  sweeping  state- 
ment would  be  unjust  and  unwarranted.  What  I  did  say  was  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  audience,  "How  shall  we  prevent  our  representatives  from  betraying  iis?"  to  which 
I  replied:  "Make  every  corrupt  representative  who  betrays  his  trust  feel  that  he  is 
forever  dishonored.  Treat  him  socially  as  if  he  were  an  outcast.  Tell  him  to  his  face, 
'  You  are  a  thief,  a  liar,  a  traitor,  and  I  despise  you. '  ' '  These  are  my  words  and  my 
sentiments.  I  do  not  apologize  for  them.  It  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  there  is  not  always 
scorn  for  the  man  who  betrays  the  people.  And  for  those  who  still  admit  him  to  their 
friendship  and  make  light  of  his  perfidy  there  should  be  scorn  also.  The  popular  indiffer- 
ence to  legislative  dishonor  is  largely  responsible  for  it.  The  dishonest  and  traitorous 
member  returns  to  his  community  and  all  welcome  him.  None  seem  to  despise  him.  He 
has  lost  nothing  in  social  standing. 

Legislatures  ana   Political  Dishonesty 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  fine  and  honest  and  patriotic  men  in  every 
legislature.  But  they  do  not  control  it.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  widespread  popular 
belief  that  there  is  a  corrupt  balance  of  power  in  legislatures  is  all  moonshine.  The 
boodle  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Delaware,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Montana,  Colorado,  Ohio 
and  other  states  are  history.  The  charge  is  again  pending  against  the  legislature  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Sweeney  withdrew  from  the  senatorial  race  at  Olympia  because,  as  he  says, 
he  was  corruptly  held  up  by  legislative  highwaymen.  All  men  should  honor  him  and 
despise  them.  Kepresentative  government  is  pretty  nearly  a  failure  when,  year  after 
year,  the  money  lobby  and  the  purchasable  members  cut  such  a  figure  in  making  our  gov- 
ernment. He  who  denies  these  facts  is  simply  an  ignorant  and  innocent  child  in  American 
politics.  It  is  against  this  perpetual  and  traitorous  graft  of  these  corrupt  and  traitorous 
politicians  for  revenue  only  that  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  is  needed;  it  is  against 
them  that  election  of  United  States  senators  by  popular  vote  is  needed;  and  it  is  against 
them  that  a  well-defined  individual  scorn  and  contempt  is  needed.  I  have  more  respect 
for  the  burglar  and  forger  who  robs  in  private  at  his  risk  than  I  have  for  the  political 
Judas  who  betrays  his  people. 

Crookea  Xninking 

There  is  plenty  of  it.  Take  salmon  fisheries,  for  example.  We  of  the  Northwest  are 
proud  of  our  noble  Columbia.  We  are  proud  of  our  salmon  which  swim  in  it — as  proud 
as  if  we  had  made  them  ourselves.  Salmon  fishing  is  a  great  industry  of  this  Northwest. 
So  is  the  cattle  industry.  So  is  the  timber  industry.  So  is  the  wheat  industry.  We  tax 
the  farmer,  the  lumberman,  the  stockman  for  salmon  hatcheries  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
We  don't  tax  the  salmon  people  to  propagate  calves  nor  trees  nor  to  furnish  seed  wheat. 
It  is  all  nonsense  and  crooked  thinking.  There  is  no  reason  why  those  who  reap  the 
benefit  from  each  special  industry  should  not  pay  their  own  bills.  Who  would  suffer  most 
if  salmon  became  extinct — the  state  at  large,  or  the  men  who  own  the  fisheries?  The  good 
of  one  is  truly  the  good  of  all  in  a  measure,  but  this  support  of  one  industry  out  of  the 
general  fund  is  a  graft.  Let  the  salmon  canneries  pay  to  the  state  a  royalty  of  fifteen 
cents,  ten  cents  or  some  cents  on  each  salmon  in  order  to  furnish  a  fund  for  salmon  nur- 
series. The  cattleman  labors  in  the  snow  and  the  heat  over  his  calves,  and  the  farmer 
over  his  wheat  sacks.  But  the  salmon  men  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  They  take  na- 
ture's product  ready  made  and  offering  itself  each  year  in  the  public  rivers.  Let  them 
pay  a  royalty  to  the  people  if  they  want  the  people  to  nurse  their  industry  for  them. 

Paper  Title  of   Land 

Speaking  of  salmon,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Hume  owns  by  fee  simple  title,  or  "deed," 
both  banks  of  the  Eogue  River  for  miles,  and,  as  it  is  non-navigable,  he  owns  the  entire 
bed  of  the  stream  and  all  riparian  rights,  including  the  right  of  fishery.  So  he  sits  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  fishes,  as  he  has  good  right  to  do,  because  he  is  using  the  place, 
and  by  his  paper  title  he  forbids  others  to  fish  above  him  for  miles,  where  he  is  not  fishing 
and  will  not  fish,  which  he  has  legal  right  to  do,  but,  in  my  opinion,  no  good  right.  By 
his  paper  or  "fee  simple"  title  he  has  a  monopoly,  which  is  wrong.  Title  to  the  soil  and 
the  water  should  depend  on  actual  use  and  possession.  No  one  should  by  artificial  .nnd 
feudal  laws  be  permitted  to  play  "dog  in  the  manger." 

Liberty 

President  Roosevelt  is  an  honest  man.  We  all  honor  him,  but  he  makes  mistakes,  as 
other  men   do.     He   officially  said: 
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"The  letter  carriers,  l)oth  municiiial  and  rural,  are  as  a  whole  iin  excellent  body  of 
public  servants.  They  should  be  amply  paid.  But  their  payment  must  be  obtained  by  ar- 
guing their  claims  fairly  and  honorably  before  the  Congress,  and  not  banding  together 
for  the  defeat  of  those  congressmen  who  refuse  to  give  promises  which  they  can  not  in 
conscience    give." 

Why  not?  True,  they  can  not  as  letter  carriers  be  perniciously  active  ii,  politics.  That 
civil  service  rule  was  intended  to  choke  otf  oppressive  partisanship.  But  if  the  letter 
carriers  believe  their  own  interests  will  be  better  served  by  A  than  by  B,  why  can  they 
not  all  agree  to  vote  for  A  and  to  use  their  influence  against  B?  Do  not  even  publicans 
and  cabinet  officers  do  the  same?  If  they  are  to  be  dismissed  for  agreeing  as  a  body  to 
oppose  B,  has  not  liberty  of  election   gone  and  executive   domination   arrived? 

The  Beef  Trust 

The  beef  trust  has  been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a 
monopoly,  in  restraint  of  trade  and  illegal  under  the  Sherman  Act.  The  people  are  re- 
joicing, and  it  is  well.  But  it  is  these  legal  victories  by  the  people  which  satisfy  them 
and  deceive  them.  They  fail  to  see  that  they  can  not  win  by  legal  victories.  They  must 
abolish  existing  special  privileges.  Every  monopoly  that  ever  existed  was  nourished  by 
some  special  privilege.  The  beef  trust  people  will  now  turn  to  some  new  method  of  play- 
ing the  same  old  game.  They  stand  with  one  hand  on  the  throat  of  the  stockman  and  the 
other  strangling  the  consumer,  and  they  do  so  because  of  their  special  privileges.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  stockyards.  Not  until  the  special  privileges  created  by  law  are  removed 
and  all  men  are  free  on  the  same  terms  to  use  tlu'  stockyards,  will  tlie  stockman  and  the 
consumer  (or  the  consumer's  agent,  the  small  butcher)  be  brouglit  face  to  face,  and  the 
monopoly  be  really  broken.  It  is  said,  "What  will  the  small  butcher  do  with  the  hides, 
horns,  offal,  etc.?"  Go  to!  You  are  deceived  by  the  trust.  There  are  dealers  in  offal, 
in  hides,  horns,  feet,  all  specialized,  who  will  buy  and  call  for  the  stuff'  wherever  it  can 
be  found. 

Police  Tyranny 

John  Wiltrax,  convicted  of  murder  on  the  testinuiny  of  his  own  son,  has  been  dis- 
charged beea\ise,  when  the  boy  was  taken  to  a  home  and  assured  jirotection,  he  confessed 
that  his  testimony  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  police  and  he  had  testified  under  fear 
of  their  threats,  being  in  their  charge.  Hari-y  Baker  and  Harry  Daly,  alleged  safe- 
blowers,  discharged  on  habeas  corpus  on  showing  that  their  confessions  were  extorted  by 
torture  by  the  police — dark  cell,  starvation,  water  cure  and  tlirasliings — what  is  the  value 
of  such  evidence?  How  long  will  the  American  people  stand  this  return  to  medieval 
metliods?     Probably  as  long  as  it  involves  only  poor  devils. 

Scnool  Cnilaren  Hungry 

Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  the  public  schools  of  New  ^'ork,  coufiruis  the  assertion  of 
Robert  Hunter  that  seventy  thousand  school  children  go  to  school  hungry.  Eva  Booth  is 
going  to  try  to  feed  them  from  charity.  The  New  York  American  praises  the  charity,  but 
says  that  this  pitiful  evil  calls  not  for  charity  alone,  but  for  a  repeal  of  those  economic 
laws  whicli  permit  the  few  to  grow  rich  and  make  the  many  ])Oor,  an<l  adds  that  the  hun- 
gry stomach  will  insist  upon  thinking  only  of  food  and  that  improvement  in  morals  or  in 
intellect  can  not  be  expected  while  the  body  is  starved.  Jacob  Riis  in  his  most  interesting- 
lecture  on  the  Slums  said  the  same  thing.  Thus  it  seems  there  are  other  cranks.  Let  us 
hope  they  will  multiply,  and  that  even  countr_v  editors  will  finally  realize  that  the  basis 
of  all  reform  must  be  reform  in  our  economic  conditions,  repeal  of  our  legalized  special 
privileges  to  a  few. 

The    'Lime  Father     ana   His  Cnilaren 

The  Czar  and  the  Grand  Dukes  say  that  the  masses  of  Eussia  are  not  fit  for  self- 
government,  and  the  Czar  pleads,  '  *  Eeturn  to  your  sufferings  and  trust  to  your  good  '  Lit- 
tle Father '  and  little  step-fathers  and  little  fathers-in-law  who  are  living  on  you.  The^- 
know  best  what  is  good  for  you!  "  That  is  not  true.  Even  a  dog  knows  best  what  is  good 
for  himself.  The  Russian  masses  may  not  be  fit  for  self-government,  but  all  governors  and 
all   governments   are   always   fit   for   constitutional    limitations   upon   their    i)0wer. 

The  peasant  can  rise  only  when  pressure  from  above  is  removed.  He  can  walk  only 
when  his  legs  are  unshackled,  and  his  intellectual  legs  will  support  him  only  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  make  use  of  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  every  people  has  the  measure  of  freedom  it  deserves,  because 
every  people  can  have  what  it  understands  and  demands;  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  de 
mand  always  comes  from  an  advance  guard,  and  by  tiie  use  of  liberty  comes  an  under- 
standing of  liberty.  Shall  liberty  come  now  on  demand  of  the  advance  guard,  or  come  in 
rivers  of  blood  when  a  new  Madame  Guillotine  puts  her  kisses  on  the  necks  of  nobles? 
When  the  gentle,  the  brave,  the  refined  and  the  noble  are  caught  in  this  fatal  embrace, 
think  not  of  them.  Think  of  the  centuries  of  starvation,  of  scaffolds,  dungeons,  knouts, 
shattered  homes  and  the  living  hells  of  the  cruel  and  frozen  wastes  of  Siberia. 
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Man!  be  mad  at  last,  as  the  saying  is,  for  peace,  for  freedom,  for  maguanimity.  Lift  up 
thy  head  as  one  delivered  from  slavery.  Dare  to  look  up  to  God  and  say:  Deal  with  me 
henceforth  as  thou  wilt;  I  am  of  one  mind  with  thee;  I  am  thine.  I  reject  nothing  that 
seems  good  to  thee;  lead  me  whithersoever  thou  wilt,  clothe  me  in  what  dress  thou  wilt. 
Wilt  thou  have  me  govern,  or  live  j)rivately,  or  stay  at  home,  or  go  into  exile,  or  be  a  poor 
man,  or  a  rich?    For  all  these  conditions  I  will  be  thy  advocate  among  men. — Epictetus. 

There  is  a  time  in  everj-  man's  education  when  he  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  envy 
is  ignorance;  that  imitation  is  suicide;  that  he  must  take  himself  for  better  or  worse  as  his 
portion;  that  though  the  wide  universe  is  full  of  good,  no  kernel  of  nourishing  corn  can 
come  to  him  but  through  his  toil  bestowed  on  that  plot  of  ground  which  is  given  him  to  till. 
— Emersoji. 

For  everything  you  have  missed,  you  have  gained  something  else;  and  for  everything 
you  gain,  you  lose  something. — Emerson. 

Life  might  be  much  easier  and  simpler  than  we  make  it;  the  world  might  be  a  hap- 
pier place  than  it  is;  there  is  no  need  of  struggles,  convulsions,  despairs,  of  the  wringing 
of  hands  and  gnashing  of  teeth.     We  miscreate  our  own   evils. — Emerson. 

Self-trust  is  the  essence  of  heroism.  It  speaks  the  truth  and  it  is  just,  generous,  hos- 
pitable, temperate,  scornful  of  petty  calculations  and  scornful  of  being  scorned.  It  per- 
sists; it  is  of  an  undaunted  boldness  and  of  a  fortitmle  not  to  be  wearied  out. — Emerson. 

No  man  knows  when  he  may  be  deprived  of  his  health,  his  money,  his  position,  his 
friends;  he  must  not  set  his  heart  on  any  one  of  them  as  a  final  good,  as  an  essential  bless- 
ing. But  upon  the  tools  he  has,  ho  must  set  his  heart  with  the  great  appreciation  and  con- 
centration, that  he  may  learn  how  to  use  each  one  so  as  to  get  the  best  results  inside  and 
out.  Love  not  tools  less  but  craftsmanship  more.  Work  while  you  have  your  tools;  the 
hour  Cometh  when  you  may  not  have  them. — Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock. 

What  a  friend  Necessity  is!  It  stops  our  standing  on  one  foot,  it  ends  our  looking  at 
our  watches,  and  wondering  about  three  or  four  things;  it  moves  the  previous  question;  it 
says,  "This  one  thing  you  do!"  It  is  good  discipline  to  conquer  indecision,  but  it  is 
better  for  us  and  for  the  world,  knowing  ' '  what  must  be, ' '  to  be  about  it.  It  saves  time. 
Ooethe  spoke  of  the  "dear  must."  Emerson  calls  a  man's  task  his  life-preserver.  Let 
us  recognize  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  inevitable,  and  accept  it  gracefully,  whether  dis- 
cipline or  duty.  Swift  adjustment  means  peace  and  power.  Necessity  will  then  be  but  the 
iron  band  inside  the  golden  crown. — Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock. 

Failure  will  hurt  but  not  hinder  us.  Disillusion  will  pain  but  not  dishearten  us.  Sor- 
rows will  shake  us  up  but  not  break  us.  Hope  will  set  the  music  ringing  and  quicken  our 
lagging  pace.  We  need  hope  for  living  far  more  than  for  dying.  Dying  is  easy  work  com- 
pared with  living.  Dying  is  a  moment's  transition;  living,  a  transaction  of  years.  It  is 
the  length  of  the  rope  that  puts  the  sag  in  it.  Hope  tightens  the  cords  and  tunes  up  the 
heart-strings.  Work  well,  then;  suffer  patiently,  rejoicing  in  hope.  God  knows  all,  and  yet 
is  the  God  of  Hope.  And  when  we  have  hoped  to  the  end  here.  He  will  give  us  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  for  all  eternity.  For  "hope  abideth. " — Maltbie  Davenport 
Babcock. 

Our  business  in  life  is  not  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  people,  but  to  get  ahead  of  our- 
selves. To  break  our  own  record,  to  outstrip  our  yesterdays  by  to-days,  to  bear  our  trials 
more  beautifully  than  we  ever  dreamed  we  could,  to  whip  the  tempter  inside  and  out  as  we 
never  whipped  him  before,  to  give  as  we  never  have  given,  to  do  our  work  with  more 
force  and  a  finer  finish  than  ever, — this  is  the  true  idea, — to  get  ahead  of  ourselves.  To 
beat  some  one  else  in  a  game,  or  to  be  beaten,  may  mean  much  or  little.  To  beat  our  own 
game  means  a  great  deal.  Whether  we  win  or  not,  we  are  playing  better  than  we  ever 
did  before,  and  that 's  the  point,  after  all, — to  plav  a  better  game  of  life. — Malthie  Daven- 
port Babcock. 


A  Tale  of 
tne  K.loster 


Tlic  histoi'3',  yrowtli  ami 
development  of  the  >;reMtest 
eommoiiwealtli  on  earth — 
the  United  States — has  yet  to  be  written. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  have  so  many  dif 
ferent  hnman  elements  with  so  many  divn- 
gent  interests,  been,  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  welded  into  a  strong  and  })owerful  na- 
tion. To  the  critical  eye  and  observing  mind, 
every  nook  and  corner,  every  coinnuinity,  no 
matter  how  small,  affords  ample  material  for 
writing  of  a  history,  that  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, would  reveal  the  influence  it  exerted 
on  the  formation  and  fortunes  of  this  repub- 
lic. The  histories  of  the  ]jast  are  faulty  in 
many  respects,  chief  of  which  is  the  inordi- 
nate space  a  few  men  occn])y  on  its  pages. 
Tt  is  to  be  regretted  that  historians  in  red- 
ing of  nations  and  jieoples,  of  the  i)ast  as  well 
as  of  the  present,  sadly  neglect  the  peo])le 
themselves,  the  great  masses  who  labor  an<l 
toil  in  the  factories  and  in  the  fields,  in  the 
mines,  and  in  the  forests,  the  countless  num- 
bers who  respond  to  the  call  of  their  country 
where  its  battles  have  to  lie  fought.  The  old 
world  has  taught  the  I'uited  States  many 
great  and  useful  lessons.  What  is  American 
civilization  but  a  higher  development  of  Eu- 
rope's legacy  of  progi'ess,  evolved  after  cen- 
turies constant  effort  to  im]>rove  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  man i*  Take  away 
the  foundations  upon  which  American  i)rog- 
ress  rests  and  how  much  have  we  left.  Take 
iway  the  literature  of  the  English-sj)eakiug 
people  since  Chaucer's  times  till  the  present, 
and  what  have  we  left?  America  owes  much 
to  Euro])e,  and  as  a  quid  jiro  quo  our  con- 
tribution to  (Mvilization  has  been  great 
enough  to  astonish  even  the  greatest  intellects 
of  th(>  world;  l)ut  it  isn't  enough!  We  liave 
tanght  the  world  many  things;  and  mucdi  of 
our  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  dc- 
l)arte(l  from  old,  and  often  outgrown  metliods. 
In  the  comjtosition  of  history  nuiny  of  our 
great  historians  imve  followed  the  style  of  the 
past;  have  given  much  space  to  a  few,  and 
not  enough  to  the  many — to  the  customs, 
habits  and  mode  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
masses.  We  ho])e  that  in  the  future,  .America 
will  give  birth  to  a  great  historian  who  will 
show  that  a  histoi-y  of  a   pcojih'  does  not  con- 


sist of  telling  of  a  few  great  ones  and  their 
'fforts,  but  of  the  people  in  general.  Such,  in 
lirief,  is  our  ideal  of  an  ideal  history,  and 
■  ecause  of  this  long-felt  want,  we  can  well 
appreciate  the  recently  published  work,  "A 
Tale  of  the  Kloster,"  by  Brother  Jabez.  The 
book  tlirows  much  light  on  the  customs  and 
habits  and  beliefs  of  the  early  German  set- 
tlers of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  good,  old  Dutch 
stock  that  has  contributed  so  much  of  brain 
and  brawn  to  the  progress  of  our  country. 
The  book  is  a  noble  effort.  Its  characters 
breathe  with  a  sincerity  seldom  found  in  the 
many  religious  sects  that  are  being  constantly 
founded  in  our  times,  and  its  author  is  to  be 
<-<>ngratulated. 

"A    Tale   of   the   Kloster."      Published    liy 
tlie    Criffitli    &    Bawland    Press,    Philadelphia. 


qn     -^T  "The  Man  ou  the  Box,"  bv 

1,     R  Harold   MacGrath,  is  an   in- 

on  the  Jjox  teresting    romance    in    some 

respects.  That  the  author  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  ability  becomes  easily  appar- 
ent after  perusing  a  few  pages  of  the  book. 
Some  of  its  passages  are  full  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom, and,  because  of  that,  the  volume  must 
lie  considered  of  greater  merit  than  the  com- 
mon stories  which  flood  the  market.  The  chief 
characters  of  the  story,  Robert  Warburton, 
an  ex-lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  Miss  Annesley,  the  heroine,  are  fine  types 
in  their  spheres  of  life,  and  are  made  to  play 
their  parts  satisfactorily.  The  father  of  the 
heroine,  an  ex-colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  and  retired 
official  of  Uncle  Sam's  war  department,  comes 
in  for  his  share  of  troulJe.  Having  through 
gandiliug  lost  his  daughter's  fortune,  he  su<l- 
<lenly  comes  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
he  ruined  his  own  child  and  himself  as  well. 
At  this  stage  he  forms  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Russian  attache,  by  wliom  he  is  tempted  to 
sell,  for  a  consideration  of  $180,000,  certain 
coast  defense  and  strategic  maps  belonging  to 
the  United  States  Government,  hoping  to 
make  a  fine  deal  for  his  government,  and  force 
the  miserable  father's  consent  to  the  Rus- 
sian's nuirriago  with  the  heroine  of  the  story. 
At  this  critical  moment,  however,  the  hero, 
Robert  Warburton,  comes  on  the  scene,  and 
tiio  Russian's  plans  and  hopes  come  to  naught. 
On  a  whole,  the  story,  while  not  a  great  lit- 
erary })roduction,  is  interesting  and  worth 
reading. 

"The  Man  on  the  Box,"  by  Harold  Mac- 
(irath.  Pxiblis  iMerrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  pub- 
lishers. 
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Her 

Fiance 


As  a  refreshing,  spring-time 
breath  coming  from  invit- 
ing woodlands  reminds  one 
that  the  cold,  chilling  winds  of  winter  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  stay  the  coming  of  the 
sweet  sunshine,  flowers  and  song  of  birds 
when  Mother  Nature  decides  to  don  her  fresh 
verdure-gown,  so  is  the  welcome  talent  of  an 
able  author  in  creations  of  his  mind  in  their 
relations  to  the  reading  public.  School  and 
college  days  may  also  be  compared  to  sweet 
springtime;  and  the  memory  of  those  days  is, 
perhaps,  the  dearest  recollection  of  our  youth, 
when  the  mind  was  free  to  indulge  its  fancy 
in  day-dreams  and  castle-building.  And  even 
when  our  college  days  are  past,  if  we  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  college  life  and  its  spiritual 
influence,  we  fondly  recall  in  after  years  the 
sweet  joys,  the  pleasures  and  delights  we  ex- 
perienced then.  Is  there  a  single  individual 
who  does  not  recall  some  happy  incidents  of 
school  life?  It  is  a  mystery  why  so  many 
authors  of  undoubted  ability  have  thus  far 
neglected  this  field  that  has  so  much  in  it 
with  which  to  charm  the  reading  public.  When 
some  one,  now  and  then,  delves  into  those 
days  of  our  youth,  how  keenly  we  appreciate 
such  efforts!  The  little  volume  entitled  "Her 
Fiance,"  by  Josephine  Daskam,  is  a  welcome 
change  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day; 
nnd  we  much  regret  why  many  others  do  not 
take  up  college  life  for  their  themes.  The 
volume  before  consists  of  four  stories,  each 
one  a  gem  by  itself,  to  be  compared  to  per- 
fumed breaths  from  the  cool  forests  on  the 
heated  brow  of  a  traveler.  The  intellectual 
readers  will  greatly  enjoy  the  contents  of  the 
book,  and  after  finishing  it  will  regret  why 
another  one,  as  good  as  this,  is  not  near  by. 

"Her    Fiance."    by     Josephine      Daskam. 
Henry  Altemus  Co..  Philadelphia,  publishers. 


lasting  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  author. 
The  little  volume  has  another  value  and  in- 
terest for  the  American  people — the  descrip- 
tive part  of  prison  life  and  discipline  in  Brit- 
ish prisons.  The  book  will  be  read  my  many 
who  long  felt  an  interest  in  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

"My  Fifteen  Lost  Years,"  by  Florence 
Elizabeth  Maybrick.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
New  York,  publishers. 


•Q         .  It  is  related  of  Cecil  Ehodes, 

Running  ^^^  "Colossus  of  South  Af- 

the  River  rica,"  that  in  the  early  days 

of  Kimberley,  the  women  and  children  of  that 
neighborhood  brought  him  a  great  number  of 
what  they  thought  to  be  shining  pebbles,  to 
exchange  for  goods.  The  shrewd  Britisher, 
however,  guessed  their  value,  and  by  buying 
as  many  of  the  shining  pebbles  as  he  could 
get,  made  the  start  which  afterward  enabled 
him  to  form  the  great  De  Beers  Company. 
The  author  of  "Eunning  the  Eiver, "  George 
Cary  Eggleston,  was  right  when  he  decided 
that  a  good  story  can  be  written  with  scenes 
laid  on  the  bosom  of  the  "Father  of 
Waters" — the  Mississippi.  Fifty  years  ago, 
when  railroads  were  few,  the  farming  com- 
munities of  our  country  did  not  enjoy  so  many 
advantages  we  do  in  these  days.  Mr.  Eggles- 
ton has  selected  a  good  subject,  and,  under 
his  treatment,  life  a  half  century  ago  is  por- 
trayed with  a  vividness  that  we  don't  meet  in 
many  other  books  on  the  same  subject.  Just 
as  the  shining  pebbles  enabled  Mr.  Ehodes 
to  build  a  fortune,  so  we  believe  our  author's 
present  effort  will  more  than  insure  his  stand- 
ing in  literature, 

"Eunning  the  Eiver,"  by  Geo.  Gary  Eg- 
gleston, New  York.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. 


■y,     j^.(  The  poem  entitled,  "  Song  of 

My  hitteen  ^j^g   Shirt,"   well   illustrates 

Lost  Years  the  fact  that  complete  hap- 

piness is  a  state  only  to  be  attained  in  ' '  Ner- 
vana. "  Human  mortals  may  attain  a  high 
state  of  spiritual  contentment,  but  the  aver- 
age man  seldom  reaches  it.  ' '  My  Fifteen  Lost 
Years,"  by  Florence  Elizabeth  Maybrick,  is 
a  pathetic  story  of  her  own  life  of  sorrow 
and  bitterness;  of  misfortune  and  suffering; 
of  prejudice  and  miscarried  justice  on  the  one 
hand,  and  hate,  persecution,  due  to  family 
jealousies  and  intrigue,  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
painful  story,  and  can  not  fail  to  impress 
the  individual  reader  with  the  fact  that  life 
seems  to  be  filled  with  sunshine  and  happiness 
for  some,  with  pain,  anguish  and  despair  for 
others.  Some  one  said  "we  make  our  own 
happiness";  and  if  that  be  true,  alas!  the 
conclusion  must  be  made,  that  the  major  part 
of  humanity  makes  its  own  sorrows.  Does 
not  Mrs.  Maybrick  's  case  illustrate  this  little 
bit  of  philosophy?  The  book  is  well  written, 
and  as  an  autobiography  of  a  fellow-being's 
miseries,  can  not  fail  to  awaken  a  deep  and 


^,  .  In    writing    a    novel,    talent 

Mysterious  ^^^^^  jg  not   gufficJent.     Ex- 

Mr.  babin  perience    is    necessary.      Mr. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  is  an  old  hand  at  the 
business,  and  what  is  more,  possesses  all  the 
talent  necessary  for  giving  the  public  inter- 
esting creations  of  mind,  commonly  called 
novels.  His  latest  book,  "Mysterious  Mr.  Sa- 
bin, "  is  veiy  interesting,  and  is  besides  well 
written.  The  reader's  interest  is  aroused  at 
the  very  beginning,  and  is  held  until  the  book 
is  finished.  The  main  characters,  Lucile  and 
Mr.  Sabin,  are  well  pictured.  They  go 
through  their  experiences  with  credit  and  are 
finally  united  together  to  fill  each  other's  cup 
with  happiness.  The  interesting  part  of  the 
novel,  England  and  Germany's  relations,  are 
ably  discussed;  and  though  we  do  not  believe 
a  war  between  the  two  powers  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  near  future,  yet  we  can  only  con- 
gratulate the  author  on  his  able  handling  of 
the  intricate  subject. 

"Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin,"  by  E.  P.  Oppen- 
heim. Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  pub- 
lishers. 


For   the   Best,   Noblest,   Highest 


By  ALBERT   E.  VERT 


Tliere  was  a  time  wlicii  lionu',  to  many  of  us,  meant  a  good  deal  more  than  it  does 
i;ow.  In  the  restlessness  of  the  age  the  home  has  suffered.  There  are  husbands  who 
grumble  when  asked  by  their  wives  to  bring  in  a  scuttle  of  coal,  Init  almost  jump  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  to  pick  up  a  lady's  handkerchief.  There  are  wives  who  do  not 
trouble  to  be  pleasant  to  their  husbands,  but  who  dress  in  the  most  bewitching  manner, 
and  S7nile  the  nuist  enchanting  smile  for  any  other  man.  There  are  many  marriages  re- 
corded in  the  registrar's  office  of  which  Heaven  knows  nothing.  There  are  homes  where 
the  children,  ("arelcssly  trained,  and  thoughtlessly  s|)oile<l,  liave  no  more  respect  for  Father 
and  Mother  than  for  any  other  man  or  woman.  There  are  children  who  have  come  to  re- 
gard the  home  as  a  granary  from  whicli  they  expect  to  be  forever  drawing,  Init  into  which 
they  never  think  of  trying  to  i>ut  anything.  Tn  every  home  there  should  be  as  complete 
a  surrender  of  one  to  the  other,  as  the  world  ever  saw.  That  self-abnegation  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  rest,  repose,  happiness  of  the  home  can  only  come  from  heather,  Mother,  Chil- 
<lren  following  the  teaching  of  C'iirist. 

There  are  business  men  who  are  incdined  to  look  upon  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  for 
finishing  uj)  the  Imsiness  of  the  week.  Because  the  shutters  are  up  and  the  doors  closed, 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  is  a  cessation  from  lousiness.  Even  if  no  business 
is  going  on  inside,  ledgers  and  cash  books  are  portalde  commodities.  Too  often  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  home  are  invaded  by  these  musty  volumes,  and  the  quiet  peace  of  Sunday 
ruthlessly  broken  into.  What  the  effect  must  be  on  the  family,  the  head  of  which  balances 
his  cash  liook  on  God's  T)ay,  instead  of  ])roducing  a  balance  sheet  of  his  obligations  and  in- 
debte<lness  to  (!od,  one  can  readily  inuigine.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  absolutely  absorbeil 
ill  business  for  tiie  six  legal  working  days,  but  something  is  radically  wrong  with  the  man 
who  turns  his  lionie  into  a  counting  house  on  Sunday. 

One  does  not  require  to  be  a.  idironic  faultfinder  to  enter  a  solemn  |irotest  against  niuclt 
of  the  literature  of  to-day.  There  is  nothing  at  tlie  present  time  whicli  is  working  larger 
and  more  disastrous  results  than  light,  trifling,  ])ollutiiig  literature.  Notliing  more  thor- 
oughly debauches  the  mind  than  bad  literature.  It  injures  and  dulls  the  moral  sensilulities, 
News])apers  gloat  over  the  disgusting  details  of  disgusting  cases,  while  authors  of  no  mean 
talent  pander  to  the  gross  in  human  nature.  Streams  of  pollution  i)our  forth  from  the  press. 
Stimulating  novels  and  inflammatory  romances  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  marvel  is 
that  society  is  not  more  corrupt  than  it  reality  is. 

A  great  deal  of  foolish  sentimentality  is  abroad  in  tlie  world,  wliich  lias  a  tendency  to 
lessen  oui'  feelings  of  the  enormity  of  sin,  and  the  condign  punishment  it  deserves.  It  is 
the  habit  of  the  jiresent  day,  in  a  great  deal  of  the  po|iular  literature  to  gloss  ovov  the  sins 
of  tlie  flesh  in  the  "Thou  shalt  not  surely  die"  style.  There  is  too  much  tiie  habit  of  look- 
ing on  the  side  whi(di  may  be  written,  MTSFORTUX  K,  not  guilt.  The  eye  is  turned  away 
from  guilt,  and  is  called  upon  to  pity.     Pity  is  right  and  jiroper  in  its  ^dace. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  recognize  that  tlie  Divine  Tjaw  is  written  not  merely  on 
Mosaic  tablets,  but  on  the  constitution  of  man.  Our  J'ity  does  not  circumvent  the  conse- 
((uences  and  results  of  a  violation  of  moral  law.  The  trutli  we  recpiire  to  liave  branded  on 
(Uir  consciences  and  souls  is,  that  vice,  wliether  haldtual,  or  not  habitual,  never  escapes 
punishment. 


Devoted  to  tne  development,  growth  and  progress 
>Vest.     For  a  greater  Pacific  Coast 

HJ(tH  as  lie  ranked  as  a  financier,  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishnieiits  of  the  hite 
W.  S.  Ladd,  as  well  as  of  the  Ladd  Estate,  has  Iteeu  the  achievements  in  the  breed- 
ing of  Jerseys.  The  estate  owns  the  best  dairy  cow  of  any  breed  (Loretta  D.,  No.  141,708, 
A.  J.  C.  C.)  entered  in  the  120  day's  test  at  the  St.  Lonis  Exposition,  and  four  others  of 
25  Jerseys  entered  for  the  trial,  viz.:  Diplomas — Brown  T^assie,  wliich  gave  5,212  pounds 
of  milk  and  made  3.30.03  pounds  butter;  Dorinda  Darling,  which  gave  5,555  pounds  milk 
and  made  300.51  pounds  Initter;  Price  May's  Duchess  II,  which  gave  5,725  pounds  milk 
and  made  299.29  pounds  Initter.  The  25  Jerseys  exhibited  contained  one  20-pound  cow, 
two  19-pound  cows,  one  IS-pound  cow,  and  seven  17-pound  cows,  and  the  entire  25  cows 
averaged  nearly  16  pounds  butter  every  week  of  the  test.  The  butter  fat  was  not  churned, 
but  its  value  was  estimated  at  $0.30  per  pound.  Loretta  D's  product  for  the  120  days 
footed  uj)  to  $99,705,  and  after  deducting  the  value  of  her  feed,  left  her  credited  witli 
$67,746  net  earnings. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  best  Holstein  cow  were  $66,823.  This  cow,  howevei",  lost  con- 
siderable after  a  feeder  in  the  Holstein  barn  was  discharged  for  irregular  feeding.  All 
of  the  Jerseys  averaged  less  for  feed  than  the  Holsteins.  The  milk  of  the  Jerseys  aver- 
aged the  richest  in  butter  fat,  but  the  Holsteins  gave  a  little  the  greater  number  of  pounds 
of  milk,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that,  while  the  .Terseys  are  the  best  breed  for 
butter,  the  Holsteins  might  produce  the  greater  numbei-  of  ])ounds  of  cheese,  but  it  would 
not  be  as  rich  as  the  Jerseys. 

The  census  of  1900  shows  that  the  State  of  New  York  hail  a  little  over  67  cows  for 
each  square  mile  of  territory,  Wisconsin  had  a  trifle  over  19  cows  for  each  S(|uare  mile  of 
territory,  while  Oregon  and  Washington  had  only  1.59  cows  for  each  square  mile.  To-day 
the  dairymen  of  these  Pacific  States  are  receiving  more  than  20  per  cent  better  prices  for 
the  milk  and  liutter  fat  from  these  cows  and  at  the  same  time  it  costs  them  one-third  less 
to  keep  a  cow  during  the  year.  In  the  southern  half  of  Wisconsin  dairy  farms  sell  for  $75 
to  $125  per  acre,  while  equally  as  good  land  can  be  bought  in  Oregon  and  Washington  for 
$8  to  $15  per  acre. 

The  introduction  of  the  farm  separator  has  revolutionizcMl  tlu»  creamery  business.  In- 
stead of  the  dairyman  hauling  the  milk  to  the  creamery,  he  puts  it  through  his  farm 
separator  and  ships  the  3^/4  to  5  per  cent  of  butter  fat  by  express  to  the  i-reamery,  feeds 
the  sweet  milk  to  the  calves  he  is^  raising  to  increase  his  dairy  herd,  and  uses  the  rest  to 
fatten  the  hogs  and  feed  the  poultry  he  js  getting  ready  for  the  cit.y  market. 

The  principal  question  in  dairy  farming  is  to  have  genuine  dairy  cows.  A  cow  that  will 
not  produce  300  pounds  of  butter  per  year  should.be  cut  out  of  the  lierd  and  sent  to  the 
butcher.  A  scrub  cow  can  be  bought  from  $25  to  $30,  while  a  first-class  dairy  cow  is  worth 
from  $75  to  $100.  The  scrub  cow  will  not  earn  the  feed  that  she  consumes,  while  the  good 
cow  will  earn  from  $50  to  $65  after  charging  her  with  the  full  market  value  of  all  the  food 
she  consumes. 

The  principal  field  for  profitable  dairying  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  h<',  in  my  opinion, 
making  l)utter  and  cheese  for  export;  but  it  will  involve  as  great  a  change  in  cheese  fac- 
tories as  the  farm  separator  did  in  butter.  The  shape  and  packing  of  cheese  will  have  to  go 
through  a  process  of  evolution  in  which  the  grindstone  shape  and  rough  wooden  box  will 
])e  abandoned  and  the  cheese  molded  into  2  and  4-pound  bricks,  each  one  dij^ped  in  par- 
afine  (to  prevent  evaporation),  put  up  in  a  nice  clean  wrapper  and  placed  in  a  wood  pulp 
carton.  When  the  cheese  is  to  be  exjjorted  these  cartons  will  be  packed  in  tin  cases  holding 
from  40  to  50  pounds  each,  and  soldered  up  air  tight.  The  extra  cost  of  the  tin  cases  will 
Vje  nearly  or  quite  balanced  by  the  saving  in  freight  charges  and  the  price  for  which  the 
tin  cans  can  be  sold  when  empty.  Take  one  of  these  tin  cans,  cut  oft'  the  top,  nail  a  cross 
piece  for  a  handle  and  it  makes  a  light  and  durable  bucket  in  which  to  carry  any  liquid. 

The  packers  for  export  will  have  to  copyright  their  labels,  as  the  purchaser  must  de- 
pend upon  the  reputatioji  of  the  packer  when  bu.ving  the  goods.     A  rigid  inspection  of  the 
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cheese  will  have  to  be  made  before  the  tins  are  sealed  up  and  the  grade  marked  on  the 
outside.  Customers  will  soon  learn  to  recognize  the  brand  they  prefer,  and  the  honest  packer 
will  establish  and  retain  his  trade  against  all  comers. 

As  beef  cattle  the  Shorthorn  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  proved  to  be  as  much  superior 
to  all  others  as  the  Jerseys  were  for  butter,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Oregon  again 
was  signally  honored,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Ladd  having  secured  the  first  prize  at  his  exhibit  of 
Shorthorns. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department,  Oregon  won  the  grand  prize  for  grain  and  grasses,  the 
grand  prize  for  State  exhibit  in  Horticulture,  and  the  grand  prize  for  Fruit,  on  exhibit  from 
Wasco  County.  Besides  these  three  grand  prizes,  Oregon  won  67  gold  medals,  152  silver 
medals  and  72  bronze  medals,  making  a  total  of  294  medals  and  grand  prizes.  Added  to 
these,  Oregon  took  51  prizes  in  the  live  stock  department,  making  a  grand  total  of  345 
meilals  and  grand  prizes.  Oregon  also  carried  off  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  m  the 
Educational  exhibit. 

The  census  of  1920  will  mark  the  close  of  the  third  century  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  on  Plymouth  Eock,  and  it  will  probably  reverse  the  positions  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards  as  the  central  point  of  American  commerce.  We  predict  that  in  1950  or 
sooner  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  the  front  door  of  the  nation,  because  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  then  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

To-day  the  nations  of  Europe  are  our  customers  for  breadstuffs,  canned  goods  and  raw 
material;  but  we  can  make  no  calculations  as  to  how  long  they  will  continue  to  be  such. 
England  has  been  for  many  years  experimenting  in  India  and  Egypt  in  cotton  growing,  and 
is  increasing  her  output  every  year.  With  the  immense  irrigating  works  she  has  just  com- 
pleted on  the  Nile  River,  her  cotton  manufacturers  hope,  in  a  few  years,  to  be  independent 
of  the  United  States  for  raw  cotton.  Both  England  and  Germany  have  large  colonies  in 
Africa,  with  all  the  variations  of  climate  that  we  jiossess,  and  it  will  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  they  are  not  soon  able  to  produce  the  breadstuffs  and  raw  material  they  now  buy  from 
this  country. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  popidation  of  the  world  shows  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  people  belong  to  nations  touching  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Caual,  the  United  States  will  dominate  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
these  shores.  The  possession  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Samoa 
will  enable  us  to  establish  trading  stations  and  depots  close  to  the  people  of  Japan,  Korea 
and  China,  who  will  take  our  dairy  products,  flour,  canned  meats  and  fish  in  exchange  for 
their  raw  materials  and  manufactures  that  we  do  not  produce;  and  when  the  400,000,000 
of  Chinese  shake  off  their  drowsiness,  they  will  take  all  that  we  can  produce  for  many  years 
to  come.  Nations,  like  individuals,  must  buy  as  well  as  sell,  and  we  shall  be  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  Japan,  China  and  other  Oriental  nations,  because  the  industrial  classes  of  the 
United   States  earn  high  wages  and  spend  them.  — A.  Castle  Sandford. 


Loretta  D   (141708).   owned  by  Ladd  Estate.   Portland,  Oregon.     Won  first  prize  of  best  cow  of  any  bre<»d 

in    the    120   days'    test   at   the   St.    Louis   Exposition. 
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In  the  Mouths  of  Babes. 

[Place,  street  car;  time,  8:30  A.  M.  Enter 
two  misses  16  nr  17  years  okl,  with  school 
books   uuder   their   arms.] 

Florence — Oh,    hello,    Alice. 

Alice— Hello! 

Florence — I'm  so  awfully  glad  you  got  on 
this  car. 

Alice — So  am  1. 

Florence — My,   but   I   am   sleepy! 

Alice — Were  you  up  late? 

Florence — I  should  say  I  was.  Half-past 
eleven.  Just  think  of  it!  And  then  to  have 
to  get  up  at  half -past  seven!  It's  perfectly 
horrid. 

Alice — 1    never   study  after   nine   o'clock. 

Florence — Oh,  goodness  me;  I  wasn't  study- 
ing! Why,  T  never  even  look  at  my  books 
after  I  get  home.  It  looks  so  industrious 
to    be    carrying   them,    though. 

Alice — T  have  to  study  to  get  mine. 

Florence — I'd  lots  rather  have  fun  than 
studv.     Oh,  sav,  Alice,  I  went  to  the  theater 


last    night. 


Oil,     how 
n  tile  lonti- 


Alice     (ecstatically) — Did    you? 
])erfe(-tly  lovely!     I  haven't  been 
est  time. 

Florence  (yawning) — I  wish  I  had  gone  to 
bed.  I  just  know  I'll  go  to  sleep  when  we 
have   that   poky   old    liistory. 

Alice — Tell    me    about    tiie 
Was  it  good? 

Florence — Kind    of. 

Alice— What  was   the    nam* 

Florence—' '  Twelfth    Niglit. ' ' 

Alice — Oh,    what    a    funny    nanu 
lieard  of  it  before.     What   was  it 

Florence — Awfully  queer,  some 
must  have  got  there  late,  ))ecause 
was  up,  though  there  wasn't  anybody  on  the 
stage.  And  they  didn't  let  it  down  once 
during  the  play.  Wasn't  that  cra7,y?  And 
they  had  two  of  the  cutest  little  psiges, 
dressed  in  lovely  blue,  who  let  tiic  actors  on 
and  otf  the  stage  through  doors  covered  by 
portieres. 

Alice — -Why,    how    ridiculous! 

Florence — And,  oh  Alice,  what  do  you 
think?  They  had  two  men  (hesscd  in  "red 
and  carrying  spears  stan<ling  on  the  stage  all 
tlie  time,   away   u]>   in    front,  you   know,  lean- 


)lav,    Florence. 


)f   it? 


T    nm'cr 
like? 

ways.     We 
the  curtain 


ing  against  the  wall.  They  didn't  say  a  word, 
or  move,  or  do  anything;  only  once,  when 
nobody  else  was  on  the  stage,"  they  walked 
across  and  changed  places.  And  everybody 
applauded  and  wanted  them  to  do  it  "again. 
My,  I'd  hate  to  stand  like  that  all  through  a 
play,    wouldn't   you? 

Alice — Mercy,    I    should   say   so. 

Florence — And  some  one  said  they  were 
policemen.  I  wonder  what  country  the  police- 
men dress  like  that  in.  Wouldn't  it  be  just 
too  killing  to  have  two  of  our  policemen 
standing  like  that  at   every  play? 

Alice— Just  think  of  it!  The  very  idea! 
How  absurd!  What  did  you  say  the  name  of 
the  play  was? 

Flore'nce— ' '  Twelfth    Night. ' ' 

Alice — What   can   it   mean? 

Florence — I'm  sure  I  haven't  the  teeniest 
bit   of   an   idea. 

Alice — You  are  sure  it  wasn't  "Twelve 
Nights  ? ' ' 

Florence— "  T-w-e-1-f-t-h  Night,"  that's  the 
very    identical    way    it    was    spelled. 

Alice— Was  the  Night  spcdt  with  a  k  or  an 
n? 

Florence — I  don 't  remember  about  that 
An   n,  though,  I  think. 

Alice — Twelfth  night  of  what, 
pose? 

Florence — Of  the  month 
terday  was  only  the  6th. 

Alice— It   couldn't  be  the  twelfth 
the  week.     Oh,  what  am  T  saying? 

(Both  giggle.) 

Florence — Alice,  you  dear  old  sillv 
perfectly  killing, 
cause — 

(They    continue 

Alice— Well,  I'm  sure"  T  don't  know  wliat 
it   means.     Was   the   play  good? 

Florence — Why,  there"  was  only  one  good 
looking  man  in  it.  He  was  just  too  cute. 
The  others  were  all — Oli,  here's  our  corner. 
Oome  on.  Don't  forget  your  algebra.  No, 
you   go   first. 

(Exeunt,    still    chattering.) 


Their  Only  Hope  Gone. 

"Alas!"  wailed  the  rev(dutionary  Russian 
orator.  "Our  cause  is  lost.  We  have  nothing 
to  fight  with.  When  the  jxilice  took  Gorky 
they    t()(d\     our    oiilv    maxim." 


The  Day  of  Reckoning. 

Now    hath    the   artful    schoolboy 

Squared  up  the  cranky  teacher's  "sha'  n 'ts. " 

He    sent    her   a    comic   valentine. 

Hut  he  Avears  a  shingle  in  )iis  pants. 


do  yon   sup- 
No,  because  yes- 
night   of 

you  are 
Of  course,   it   couldn't,  bo- 

to    giggle.) 


HUMOE. 


Like  Begets  Like. 

Dante  was  making  his  slumming  tonr  in 
Hell.  He  had  been  permitted  to  visit  all  the 
pits  of  torture,  where  he  had  seen  the  spirits 
of  the  damned  writhing  in  the  most  excruciat- 
ing agony.  He  had  noticed,  however,  that  his 
guide  had  carefully  avoided  leading  him 
toward  one  corner  of  the  foul  fiend's  domain, 
whence  there  issued  cries  and  wailings  and 
execrations  which  rose  high  above  all  the  rest 
of  that  Bedlam,  and  had  taken  pains  to  at- 
tract his  attention  elsewhere  whenever  he 
turned   his  steps  toward   it. 

When  he  was  being  shown  to  the  door,  he 
turned  back  again  as  a  terrific  screech  smote 
his  ears.     "What  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  not  permitted  to  tell,"  replied  his 
cicerone. 

"But  I  want  to  Ivuow, "  Dante  persisted. 

"I  can  not  tell  you." 

' '  Then    1  '11    see    for    myself. ' '    replied    theJ 
poet,   starting  toward  the  region. 

"Does  your  pass  include  that?  Let  me 
see. ' ' 

'  *  Of  course  it  does.  It  includes  the  whole 
performance." 

"Well,"  replied  the  guide,  after  scanning 
the  sheet  of  asbestos  which  Dante  handed 
him,  "I  suppose  I'll  have  to  let  you  see  it. 
But  I  warn  you  now  that  you  had  better  not. 
The  tortures  are  terrible,  the  worst  we  have 
in  stock.  You  may  never  recover  from  the 
shock." 

"Mine  be  the  risk,"  Dante  replied,  with- 
out any  hesitation.  ' '  After  what  I  have  al- 
ready seen,  I  think  I  can  endure  this." 

He  had  himself  under  firm  control,  but  was 
not  prepared  for  what  he  saw  as  he  stood  on 
the  brink  of  the  abyss  and  looked  downward. 
Below  him  was  a  huge  theater  in  which  was 
assembled  a  vast  audience.  On  the  stage  a 
company  of  accomplished  actors  and  actresses 
was  presenting  a  most  thrilling  play,  full  of 
action,  passion  and  sentiment,  so  his  guide 
told  him,  and  so  he  judged  by  the  movements 
and  gestures. 

But  not  a  person  in  the  great  audience  was 
able  to  hear  a  word  that  was  spoken  on  the 
stage,  for  on  the  back  of  each  seat  sat  a 
crimson  fiend  who  kept  up  a  continuous  whis- 
pering and  snickering  and  chattering  that 
completely  drowned  every  word  spoken  on  the 
stage.  Each  one  of  the  auditors  was  in  par- 
oxysms of  frenzy,  because  of  his  mental  tor- 
ture, and  gave  forth  such  screams  of  rage  and 
pain  as  Dante  had  heard  nowhere  else  in 
Hell. 

' '  Who  are  these  people  and  why  are  they 
tortured  thus?"  Dante  asked,  covering  his 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight. 

"These  are  the  people  who  went  to  the 
theater  on  Earth  and  annoyed  other  people 
by  talking.     This  is  their  fate  for  eternity." 

"Mostly  women,"  observed  Dante. 

"Yes;  liut  what  men  there  are,  you  notice, 
have  two  fiends  behind  them  to  minister  to 
their  discomfort,"  replied  the  guide. 

"Why  is  that?" 

"A  man  is  supposed  to  know  better," 
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Portland,  Oregon. 
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To  Be  Exact. 

Wiley — There  goes  Wisely  with  Miss  Got- 
rox,  his  fiance. 

Smiley — His  finance,  you  mean. 

*  »       * 

Utopia. 

"Eureka!  Eureka!"  exclaimed  Hymen,  the 
god  of  marriage.  "I  have  at  last  solved  the 
problem  of  domestic  felicity,  or  rather  in- 
felicity. Hereafter  everybody  shall  live  in 
flats,  where  there  is  no  room  for  argument." 

*  *       * 

In  the  Corn  Belt. 

Julia  (poetically  inclined) — Listen,  Papa,  to 
this:     "Life  is  real,  life — " 

Papa  (financially  embarrassed) — Whoa, 
there,  Julia!  Let  me  finish  that.  Life  i.? 
real  estate  heavily  mortgaged. 

*  *       » 

A  Rainy  Daisy. 
Dark   and   blowy, 
Cold   and    snowy. 
Damp  and  misty, 
Wind  all  twisty, 
Thick  and   foggy, 
Sidewalks  boggy, 
Wet  and   slushy, 
Crossings    musliy. 
Drear  and   hazy, — 
Naught   stays   Maisy — 
She's  a  Rainy  Daisy. 


HATTERS    AND   FURNISHERS 


i«? 


Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Ihe  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

1ST  HE   LEADING 

Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  the  Great  West 


Furnishes  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $200  to  $2000. 
Sick  or  Accident  Benefits  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Life  Insurance  Certificate  pays  twelve   benefits,  all 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equality  and  granted 

equal  benefits. 
Good  representatives   wanted   everywhere.      Address 

J.     L.    MITCHELL,   Supreme  Secretary 
612  Marquam  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


TREAT  FOR  THE  TRAVELER 


THE  best  medical  authorities  are  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending horseback  riding  for  nervous,  lung  and 
kindred  complaints.  Particularly  is  this  mode  of  exercise 
beneficial  on  this  West  coast,  where  the  patient  can  enjoy 
the  pure  open  air,  inhale  nature's  ozone  and  the  resinous 
fragrance  of  pine,  fir,  cctdar  and  hemlock.       :::::: 

Saddle  Horses  and  Carriages 
Horses  Bought  and  Sold    :     : 

PORTLAND  RIDING  CLUB  w.c.  brown,  mst.  | 

4h  394  Eleventh  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Phone  826         d^ 


W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

FRUIT  AND  FARM  LAND 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

correspondence  solicited 


Scroll  Saws 

Men's,  ^l.'-j.rtl;  Hoys',  ijiS.CO 

WHITE  HOLLY      BLACK  WALNUT 

Saw  Blades,  Patterns,  Etc. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

DAYTON     HARDWARE    CO, 

194  First  St..  Portland,  Ore. 


HUMOR. 


Slow  Work. 

Smith — Hello,  Smythe,  old  l:.oyI  Have  ii 
•cigar. 

Smythe — Hello,  Smith.  Thanks!  Have  one 
of  mine. 

Smith  and  Smythe   (sotto) — Huh!   Working 
off  his  wife 's  Christmas  presents  still. 
*       *       * 

History   Reversed. 

Grecian  Friend  —  Hello,  Demosthenes! 
What's  that  in  your  mouth? 

Demosthenes — Eocks. 

Grecian  Friend — Oh,  I  see.  Training  your- 
self in  elocutionary  expression,   eh? 

Demosthenes— No,  not  exactly.  I  have 
just  been  engaged  in  a  quarrel  of  words  with 


Why   Not? 

Collie — Hello,  Pointer,  old  boy,  what 's  the 
matter?     Had  an  accident? 

Pointer — Yes;   a  street  car  caught   me   and 
curtailed   me   somewhat. 

Collie — Hadn't    you    better    see    a    doctor 
about  it?    You'll  bleed  to  death,  if  you  don't. 

Pointer — Oh,    no;    I'm    going    down    to    thb 
animal   store  where   they  retail   dogs? 
not  to  spit  out  unpleasant  things  too  quickly. 


Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 

Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


,^"QUAUTY  REMEMBERED^ 

loi^  after  price  is  forgotten"! 


The  Only 
Cocoa  &  Chocolate 
of  which  this  can  truly 

BLSAID   IS 


SANIPURE   MILK 


TRUE  TO  NATURE 


A    TRIUMPH    IN    THE    WORLD  OF 

INFANT  FEEDING 


-[^■fHftiti* 


WHAT  HIS  MOTHER 

THINKS  OF 

SANIPURE  MILK 


BABY    BYRON-HATFIELD 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  November  28,  1904. 

SANIPURE   FOOD   CO., 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  you  will  find  a  photo  of  my  baby,  taken  the 
day  he  was  five  months  old. 

I  tried  several  foods  before  using  SANIPURE  MILK,  but  no  other  food 
agreed  with  him.  I  think  SANIPURE  MILK  is  the  only  food  for  babies, 
as  it  saved  my  baby's  life.  Respectfully, 

MRS.  THOMAS   HATFIELD. 


THE   PACIFIC    MONTHLY. 


The  Last  Rites. 

"Excuse  these  tears,"  sobbed  the  Breakfast 
Food  Philosopher. 

"Why,  I  do  believe  you're  weeping!"  ex- 
claimed the  Coy  Youug  Thing. 

' '  Yes,  they  are  real  tears, ' '  replied  the 
Breakfast  Food  Philosopher,  as  he  wiped  his 
streaming  eyes  on  the  edge  of  the  tablecloth, 
"but  I  can't  prevent  them.  I  weep  over  the 
last  remains  of  an  old  friend,  one  whom  I  have 
known  for  years;  in  fact,  ever  since  I  came 
to  this  esteemed  caravansary. ' ' 

Thereupon,  with  his  fork  he  succeeded  after 
several  trials  in  harpooning  the  one  remaining 
piece  of  stewed  chicken  in  the  transparent 
flood  in  which  it  swam,. and  conveyed  it  to  his 

plate. 

*  »       * 

The  Owl  an'  the  Preacher-man. 

Ye   heah    dat    owl    a-hootin' 

Lak  Gabrul's  horn  a-tootin' 

"Hoo-hoo,  hoo-hoo,  hoo-ah-hoo!" 

A-eacklin'    an'    a-laughin', 

Jes'  lak  er  niggah  chaffin' 

'Bout  de  las'  great  .Jedgmen'  Day? 

"Hoo-hoo,    hoo-hoo,    hoo-ah-hoo!" 

You  ole  owl,  heah  what  I  say, 
An'    stop    dat    foolish    racket, 
"Hoo-hoo,    hoo-hoo,    hoo-ah-hoo!" 
You  jes'  wait  till  break  o'  day. 
When  de  crows  gwine  tan  yo'  jacket 
Fer'  sturbin'   de  peace  o'  night. 
"Hoo-hoo,  hoo-hoo,  hoo-ah-hoo!" 

Niggahs,  too,  gwine  weep  er  sight — 
Sho'    's  dat  owl  am   boun'  ter  fight 
'Count  o'   his  hoo-hoo,   hoo-hoo — - 
Fer   a-doubtin'   Gabrul's   horn 
An'   a-sayin '   ter   Jedgmen'   Morn: 
"Hoo-hoo,    hoo-hoo,    hoo-ah-hoo!" 
■*       *       * 

Fancies  of  ?.  Philogynist. 
The  way  of  a  maid  with  a  man  is  the  way 
of  a  potter  with  clay — making  something  of 

nothing. 

*  *        * 

"A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  wrote 
Bobby  Burns,  meaning  in  spite  of  his  ego- 
tism in   thinking  himself  superior    to   woman. 

*  *        * 

To   most   men   St.   Valentine   :s   a    myth;    to 

n^ost  women   an   ideal. 

*  *       * 

"How  weary,  stale,  flat  nnd  unprofitable 
seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world!"  ex- 
claimed   Hamlet,    wlien    lie    realized    that    he 

must  give  up   tlie   love   of   Ophelia. 

*  «       • 

Love    may     be     blind,    but     nestling    in    a 

woman 's   heart   he   doesu  't   know   it. 

*  *       * 

Cupid  lay  bruised,  bleeding  and  cold  by  the 
highway  of  life,  beaten  and  robbed  by  ma- 
rauding men.  The  Good  Samaritan  who  bound 
up  his  wounds  and  succored  him  was  a 
woman.  Now  he  in  his  gratitude  bestows  on 
her   his   choicest   favors. 

*  *        * 

A  vacation  is  to  the  schoolboy  what  an  in- 
crease in  salar\-  is  to  his  tenclier. 


r.  I  r.  A  P  <t  BY  MAIL 


/~\UR  Cigar  proposition  is  the 
*-'  latest,  most  up-to-date,  and, 
we  believe,  the  best  Cigar  prop- 
osition on  the  market. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  an 
unknown  and  untested  Cigar.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  simply  our 
work  for  anything  in  reference  to 
our  Cigar  proposition.  You  har* 
our  absolute  guarantee  that  th« 
Cigars  we  offer  are  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, you  liaTe  the  guarantee  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  reli- 
able manufacturers  in  the  world, 
GARCIA  Bros.,  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

We  have  been  in  th»  Cigar 
business  for  a  great  many  year.^, 
and  in  recommending  our  special 
proposition  to  smokers,  we  do  so 
with  the  absolute  conviction  that 
we  are  making  the  best  and  high- 
est class  proposition.    Here  it  is: 

Upon  the  receipt  of  $2.15  we 
will  send  any  reader  of  The  Paci- 
fic Monthly  50  GARCIA  CIGARS. 
postage  prepaid.  Smoke  fivs  of 
them.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  return  to  us  the  re- 
maining 45  Cigars  and  we  will 
refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 

In  ordering  u»e  your  business 
letterhead  or  enclose  your  bus- 
iness card.  State  whether  you  de- 
sire light,  medium  or  mild  cigars. 

Remember,  these  are  not 
cheap  Cigars.  You  have  two  guar- 
antees that  they  are  made  of  the 
very  finest  selection  of  tobacco 
grown  in  the  district  of  Veula 
Abaja,  Cuba.  But  because  they 
are  not  maile  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner  by  high-priced  men, 
we  call  them  "seconds."  But  the 
stuff  that  is  in  them  is  the  same 
'we  guarantee  it)  as  is  put  in  Ci- 
gars sold  for  two  for  a  quarter. 
VVe  make  a  frank, honest,straight- 
forward  statement  about  these 
Cigars.  There  is  no  other  smoke 
on  the  market  so  good  for  the 
price,  and  we  are  willing  to  stake 
our  reputation  upon  it. 

Send  today. 


SIG.   SICHEL    (Si    CO. 

92  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


$500. 


For  You 
This  Year 


$3.00  a  month  buys  lOO  Shares  in  tlie 
"Anierioan  Petroleum  Syndicate"— now 
$35.00  anil  Komt,'  to  $10O— perh.aps  $500  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  Highest  Keferences. 
Safe  as  a  Bank.    Write  quick  lor  particulars. 

FRANK   H.   WRAY   &   CO., 
533  Broadway,  New  York, 


WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Real   Estate    cAgent 
City  Property,  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

CORRF.SrONDENCE  SOI.ICITEI) 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 

DO  YOU  WRITE? 

■yHE  PACinC  MONTHLY  is  on  the  market  for  short 
■        stories  of  sentiment,  humor  and  adventure;  also 

forbrief  articles  on  >ip-to date  subjects  with  photographs 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  Your  MSS.will  receive  a  care- 
ful readins;.     Send  stamps  for  return  in  case  of  rejection. 

TiTe  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE    PACIFIC    MONTHLY— ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


Power 


We  are  furnishing  electric  power  for  the  cities  of  Portland,  Oregon 
City  and  St.  Johns  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  obtained  for  electric  power 
anywhere  else  in  the  entire  country.  Manufacturers  are  thus  offered  an 
extra  inducement  to  locate  in  this  section.  Write  us  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 


Light, 


Electric  light  is  so  far  superior  to  any  other  kind  that  it  is  indispens- 
able after  once  tried.  If  you  are  struggling  along  with  other  light,  you 
needn't  do  so  on  account  of  the  cost.  Telephone  us  to  come  and  talk 
over   the   matter  with   you. 


Electric  Supplies 


We  furnish  Electric  Supplies  and  Novelties  in  any  quantities  to  any 
part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Write  for  Catalogue  and  estimates. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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JInotbcrnew  Departure 

Exchange  your  old  Records  for  new  ones.    50c  and 
an  old  Disc  Record  purchases  a  new  $1 .00  Disc. 

Gold  Moulded  Records '^''f''°"^'''^^^'^;'l^'^^ 

and  extra  loud  Mould  Rec- 
ords are  25c.     Don't  pay  more  for  an  inferior  quality. 


1  fi  000   Sections    to    pick    from    at 
*  our  store  of  both  the  Cylin- 

der and  Disc. 


MADE      BY     THE 


eoluttibid  Pbonograpb  Co. 


O  -Ml  mail  orders  given  prompt  attention. 

i       COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH     CO.,    Gen.,    1 28  seventh  St.,  Portland,  ore. 

o 

Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when  dealing  with   advertisers.      It   will  be   appreciated. 
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To  The  Most 
Popular  Home  Cooks 


J^^  The  makers  of  Dunham's  Cocoanut  are  offering  82,000  in  prizes  in  a  ^W^W 

Mkt  great  voting  contest  for  the  most  popular  home  cooks.    Every  woman  ^L^ 

!^r  cook  is  invited  to  enter  this  most  profitable  and  fascinating  contest.    It  ^j3 

M  is  the  occasion  of  a  life-time  to  earn  handsome  prizes.     Many  women  recog-  ^ 

y  nizing  this  have  begun  work  in  earnest,  determined  to  be  successful.    But  your  \ 

opportunities  are  just  as  good,  as  the  voting  has  barely  begun.    It  costs  nothing  to 
enter  and  only  requires  a  little  effort  to  succeed.     Head  about  the 

PRIZES  AND   CONDITIONS 

To  ascertain  wlio  are  the  most  popular  home  cooks,  we  offer  82000  cash,  in  a  grand  prize 
voting  contest,  starting  immediatelv  and  closing  October  1st,  1905. 

First  Prize  8.500.00;  Second  Prize  8200.00;  Third  Prize  8100.00;  Fourth  Prize  850.C0;  Fifth 
Prize  825.00;  Twenty  Prizes  of  810.00  each  ;  Fifty  Prizes  of  85.00  each. 

The  popularity  of  the  different  home  cooks  will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  during  the  contest.  In  case  two  or  more  candidates  receive  the  same 
number  of  votes,  the  prize  money  will  be  divided  equally  between  them.  Any  woman  home 
cook  may  be  voted  for. 

The  voting  ballot  consists  of  that  part  of  the  wrapper  on  a  package  of 

DUNHAMS  COCOANUT 

bearing  the  Cocoanut  cake  trade  mark.     Write  the  name  and  address  of  the  woman  for 
whom  vou  wi.sh  to  vote  on  the  hack  of  this  part  of  the  wrapper.   This  is  imperative.    Bal- 
lots from  5c  packages  will  count  as  one  vote  each  ;  10c  packages  2  votes ;  2Uc  packages  4 
votes;  40c  packages  8  votes.      No  other  kind  of  ballot  will  count.      Mail  your  ballots, 
postage  fuUv  paid. 
1  In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prizes  8675.00  has  been  .set  apart  to  be  given  m  Three 

\  SjKcial  Awards.    The  amounts  in  each  of  these  Special  Awards  will  be  822.5,  divided 

I  into  twelve  prizes  as  follows:   First  Prize  8100;  2ud  Prize  850;  3rd  Prize  82o ;  4th  j 

i  Prize  810;  Eight  Prizes  of  8.5.00  each.    These  Special  Awards  will  be  given  at  inter-  1 

■  vals  during  the  regular  contest,  but  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  it.    The  first  I 

■  of  these  will  be  awarded  March  15th,  1905,  to  the  women  having  the  most  votes  I 
H             to  their  credit  at  that  time.                                                                                                                    I 

■  Be  a  candidate.    Send  in  your  name  at  once.    The  special  prizes  alone  are  well  worth        1 
I       your  while.    Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  circular      ' 
'      giving  prizes  and  conditions  of  contest  in  detail.      Address  all  votes  and  communica- 
tions to 

DUNHAM'S   COCOANUT  CONTEST,    P.   O.    Box  1765,    New   York,    N.   Y 
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A  palace  car  at  your  door  — the 


a  Pullman  that  needs  no  track  —  a  public  utility  for  every  avenue  of 
business  hurry.  Always  ready  when  you  are  —  a  race  horse  when  you 
want  speed — "Old  Dobbin"  when  you  halt  by  the  way. 

The  Oldsmobile  Touring  Car,  price  $1400,  is  equipped  with  a  20 
H.  P.  double  opposed  motor  ;  cylinders  5 /i;  x  6  inches.  Has  side  entrance, 
and  is  luxuriously  upholstered  throughout.  Seating  capacity  for  five 
passengers.  Wheel  base  90  inches.  Speed  from  6  to  40  miles  an  hour — 
with  surprising  hill  climbing  ability — noise  of  exhaust  completely  eliminated. 

Oldsmobile  Standard  Runabout,  $650 

Oldsmobile  Touring  Runabout,  $750 

Oldsmobile  Light  Tonneau  Car,  $950 

Oldsmobile  20  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $1400 

Send  for  "Book  of  Particulars."     Address  Dept.    19 

Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Member  of  dissociation  of  Li*.e  :sej  Automobile  Manufacturers. 
Drawing  by  Karl  Anderson. 
Copyright  1905,  BrowncU  &  Humphrey. 

Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly    when   dealing  with   advertisers.     It   will  be   appreciated. 
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THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

By  Our  Policy 

Drop  us  a  postal  stating  your 
age  and  we  will  mail  you  full 
particulars  how  to  Protect  Yoar 
Family  and  build  up  an  Estate 
for  Yottrself. 

AGE  25 

^  Cents  a  Day  Saved  each 
year  will  protect  you  for 
^1000.00.  Guarantee  you  a 
good  investment.  Why  be 
without  a  Policy? 


INSURE    WITH 


The  WASHINGTON  LIFE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS 

BLAIR    T.     SCOTT,  General  Manager 
HARRY    B.   SCOTT,  Agency  Director 

609-10-11-12-13   CHAMBER   OF  COMMERCE    BUILDING 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Don't    forget   to   mention   The    Pacific    Monthly    when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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Leading  Double   Keyboard 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


TYPEWRITERS 


OF  ALL  MAKES 

SOLD,  RENTED  AND 
REPAIRED 

Platens,  Supplies  and  Parts  for  All  Machines 

Rubber  Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Etc. 

Sign  Markers,  Numbering  Machines,  Trade  Checks,  Check  Protectors,  Etc. 

Steel  Fire-Proof  Safes,  Letter  Presses,  Etc. 


Webster's  Pencil  Sharpener 

For  School  and  Office 


Never  wears  out,  $3.00 


THE  f  AY-SHOLES 


Leading  Single  Keyboard 


Typewriter  and  Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Etc. 
Mimeographs,  Hektographs  and  Ail  Supplies, 
Shipping  Books  and  Office  Specialties. 
Ask  for  Catalogues. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 


231    STARK  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


I 


WW WW WW WW WW WW WWW WWW 


I   Next  Stop:   Salt   Lake  City 

THE  KENYON 

SALT    LAKE    CITY'S    LEADING    HOTEL 

DON    H.   PORTER 

LARGE,  SUPERB  AND  INCOMPARABLE 


♦ 
♦ 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Rooms 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Phones 


EUROPEAN        and        AMERICAN 

$1  and  Upwards  $2.50  to  $4.00 

TWO  BLOCKS  FROM  TEMPLE  SQUARE 
AND  MORMON   INTERESTS.     Excellent 

Cuisine.    Local  and  Long  Distance  Phone  in  every  room 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing  with  advertisers.      It   will  be   appreciated. 
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Managers  Wanted 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wants  a 
reliable^  energetic  man  or  woman 
in  each  state  in  the  Union  to  act  as 
manager. 

None  but  those  who  can  give 
high-class  references  need  apply. 

None  but  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  hard  need  apply. 

For  the  right  man  or  woman  the 
proposition  is  an  exceptional  one. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Oregon. 


«^    Tke    Best    TKougkt    of   tke    ChurcK 

*i>    = ^     i 


t 


t  "Cbe  €burcb  eclectic" 


* 
«ii 


THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
o///ie  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Lowndes,  D.  D.,  Editor 

"Gives  under  the  present  Editorship  the  best 
jP  thought  and  the  matured  scholarship  of  the  Church." 
S  —T/ie  Right  Rev.  A.  N.  Liitlejohn,  D.  D.,  LL. 
4A    D.,  Bishop  of  Long  Island. 


4p 


Two  Dollars  a  Year 


Editorial  Rooms.  92  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


^    Edwin  S.Gorham,  Publisher,285  Fourth  Ave., New  York 


Subscriptions  begin  at  any  time. 


v>    Send  Ten   Cents   for  a  Sample  Copy 


Table  Talk 


Is  the  American  Authority 
upon  Culinary  Topics  and 
Table  Fashions. 

IT  TEACHES  THE  ART  of  Good  Cooking,  of  Wise  ami 
Economical  Living,  it  gives  the  Newest  Recipes,  Latest 
Table  Deoorations,  Proper  Menus  for  all  Special  Oc- 
casions in  the  Home.  Its  illustrations  of  Isew  Dishes 
are  suited  to  every-day  service,  and  do  not  exceed  in 
expense  or  skill  in  preparation  the  ability  of  every 
woman  who  wishes  to  make  tempting  the  home  table. 


BRIDESMAID  S   LUNCHEON 

TABLE  TALK  gives  a  Menu  for  each  meal  every  day  in 
the  year,  with  instructions  how  to  prepare  them. 

MAKE  A  XMAS  PRESENT  of  a  yearly  subscription  to 
your  wife;  she  will  appreciate  it  365  times. 

IT  IS  THE  IDEAL  HOUSEKEEPING  MAGAZINE.  Its 
information  is  reliable. 

One  Dollar  per  year.    Three  months,  25  cents. 
Single  copy,  10  cents. 


We  submit  a  few  extracts  from  letters, 
such  as  are  received  daily  at  Table  Talk 
office: 

"I  could  not  keep  house  without  Table 
Talk."— Mrs.   W.    S.   M.,    New   York   City. 

"Table  Talk  is  a  book  all  dainty  housekeep- 
ers should  have." — Harriet  S.,   Toronto,   Can. 

"I  would  rather  be  without  a  new  bonnet 
than  my  beloved  Table  Talk." — Mrs.  M.  A. 
W..    Los    Ang-eles,    Cal. 

"A  more  delightful  and  instructive  little 
volume  would  be  difficult  to  find." — Mrs.  H. 
D.   J.,   Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

"I  could  not  do  without  Table  Talk  if  there 
were  nothing  in  it  but  the  advertisements." — 
Mrs.    W,   O.  R.,   Syracuse,   New  York. 

"I  can  truly  say  for  your  magazine  that  tt 
has  been  my  household  guide  for  the  five 
years  past." — H.  B.  M.,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 

"I  have  found  in  the  first  year  of  my  mar- 
ried life  mv  best  friend  and  adviser  in  Table 
Talk."— Mrs.    W.    E.    A.,    Richmond,    Va. 

"Table  Talk  speaks  for  itself  to  every 
housekeeper  interested  in  her  business." — E. 
C.    T  ,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

"Practical  housekeeping  is  not  a  success 
without  Table  Talk."— Mrs.  O.  L.,  Lyons, 
Iowa. 

"1  must  tell  you  that  my  admiration  for 
and  confidence  in  Table  Talk  increases  with 
each  issue."— Mrs.  R.  H.  W.,  Sheffield,  ARi- 
bama. 


TABLE  TALK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1113  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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MAGAZINE  CLUBS 


American     Boy      $i.oo 

American    Bird    Magazine i.oo 

American    Inventor    1.50 

Art    Student     _ i.oo 

Camera     Craft     i.oo 

Chicago    Irtter-Ocean,    weekly.,  i.oo 

Cincinnati   Enquirer,   weekly...  i.oc 

Correct  English   '.  .  .  .  i.oo 

Cosmopolitan    i  .00 

Diatetic  &  Hygienic  Gazette.  ...  i.oo 

Good  Housekeeping   i.oo 

Harper's   Bazar    i.oo 

Health   Culture    1.00 

House  Beautiful   2.00 

Outdoor    Life    i.oo 

Pacific  Monthly i.oc 

Pearsons  Magazine i.oo 

Philistine [.00 

Photo  Beacon i.oo 

Physical  Culture i.oo 

Popular  Mechanics i.oo 

Practical    Farmer    i.oo 

Recreation     i.oo 

Success    I.oo 

Sunset    I.oo 

Table  Talk    i.oo 

Technical  World 2.00 

Twentieth    Century    Home i.oo 


Anj'  two 
Magazines, 

$1.50 


Any  three 
Magazines, 

$2.00 


Any  four 
Magazines, 

$2.50 


Send  for  complete  list  of  Magazine  Clubs.  We  have 
all  the  best.  Send  all  your  subscriptions  to  us.  We  will 
BEAT  OR  MEET  any  price  advertised  by  any  responsible 
party  for  any  periodical  or  combination  of  periodicals. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  community. 

JONES^  BOOK  STORE 

29 J    ALDER  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

3  go"^SlE%'cV'      Portland,  Oregon 


ffhe  RREGON  BLOOD  PURIFIER 


maiiiiii]:iyi;nuj:i;»rii 


OREGON    SOUVENIR 

POST    CARD   aiADE    OF    OREGON  WOOD- 

Send  3  cents  for  one;  10  cents  for  four;  all  different. 
M.'XNN  &  BEACH,  92  Second  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


ttARVIN  HUGHIJl.    J,  . 

General  Freiqlit  Agent.  Chicaqc 


*V    B    KKISKCHI). 

General  Pass    and  TItt    Agent.  ChlcaijO- 


Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway  Co. 


R.   R.   RITCHIE. 

General  Agent.  Pacific  Coast. 

Snn  francisfo 
A.  G-   BARKER. 

Oentra/  Agtnt. 


The  Pioneer  Line  West  and  Northwest  of  Chlcajo. 

Freight  and  Passenger  Departments, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  AGENT. 
153  THIRD  STREET. 


NOTICE. 

All  raT<"5»  qu'it«d  hy  Ihia  Coni)Uinf  aro  for 
tiiiinL-dliilu  ii^u  and  ar<.<  Buhjeot  tu  tliaiigi- 
witlioitt  iioiu-o.  i'X<N|it  the  pnnlln;*  t.l 
'i  iriri;!  and  potitUM{  cf  banie  a>  |>roviii(-il 


Portland,  Oregon, August  lath      1903 


File  I94U 
The  Pacific  Monthly; 

Portland, Ore. 

Gentlemen :- 

I  write  you  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  circulation  of 
the  Pacific  Monthly. 

You  will  remember  you  printed  a  little  add,  descriptive 
of  this  Company's  new  Map  of  the  World.  I  am  receiving  applications 
from  Massachusettes,  New  York,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  east,  also 
numerous  ones  from  British  Columbia,  they  stating  that  they  saw  the 
announcement  in  the  "Pacific  Monthly?  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  widely  extended  circulation. 


A  C  B 


Yours  .truly, 


I/WiJUa 
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Abbott  &ChurchC^ 


EXCLUSIVE 

Manufacturers  of 

WIRE  MATTRESSES 


L- 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


,J 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring  You  Business 

Rates  $2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses,  Corporations,  Business 
Houses,  Politicians,  all  use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
Local,  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery 
Offices:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 

109  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


STAMMER? 

We  are  cured;  let  us  cure  you.  No  Time-beating. 
The  Science  of  Speech  for  Stammerers.  Free  Tuition 
Offer        Book  free.        Natural  Speech  Academy,  1028  B. 

28th    Street,    Los   Angeles.    Tal. 


John  H.  Mitchell 


UNITED  STATES  AN&  FOREIGN. 
PATENTS 


WORLD-WIDE 


FREE  BOOKLET  for  INVENTORS 

5l*rr  •  Boyd      Block.      J«»«tl* 


Albert  H.  Tannkr 


MITCHELL  &  TANNER 

Attorneys-at-Law 
Commercial  Block,       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


OSTEOPATHY 

Drs.  anna  M.  and  F.  J.  BARR 

Graduates  of  American  School  of  Osteopathy  and  A.  T. 

Still  Infirmary,  of  Kirksville,  Mo.     'Phone  Main  2226. 

Office  Hours:    9  to  12  A.  M.,  1:30  to  4:30  P.  M. 

800  Dekum  BIdg.     :     :    :    :    :    Portland,  Ore. 


Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic 
Western  Authors  and  Artists  contribute 

to 

SUNSET 

The  only  magazine  that  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text, 
of  the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west- 
ern borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  en- 
gravings. The  representative  busi- 
ness houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If 
you  want  to  learn  of  California  and 
the  West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


\ 


$1.00  a  Year 


10c  a  Copy 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 

Passenger  Department* 
Southern  Pacific 


4  Montgomery  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
193  Clark  Street  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO 
349  Broadway  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
49  Leadenhall  Street     -     LONDON,  ENG. 


Don't    forget   to   mention   The    Pacific    Monthly    when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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Two 
hroughTrain^ 

to  Chicago 

daily    from   Portland   and    points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 

Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 

Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 

&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman    sleeping   cars,    dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  car  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  Ritchie,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  G.  Barker.  General  Agent,  153  Third  St.^ 

Portland,  Ore. 

J^'^'S"  C.  &  N.-W.  RY. 


New  York 


NEW  YORK   CENTRAL 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL 

LAKE  SHORE 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY 

PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE 

LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 

RAILROADS 


Central 


Lines 


ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  jt  THE  ONLY 
RAILROAD  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W.    B.   JEROME,  General  Agent. 
134  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


W.  C.   SEACHREST, 

North  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

132  Third  St..  PORTLAND.  OR. 
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The  Most  Intei^esting 

Magazine 
in  the  United  States 

during  1905  promises  to  be  The  Pacific  Monthly* 
It  will  be  illustrated  as  well  as  any  ten  cent  magazine 
in  the  worlds  and  it  will  use  throughout  a  higher 
grade  of  paper  than  any  other  ten  cent  magazine*  It 
will  open  to  the  reader  vistas  of  thought  that  have 
been  undreamed  of  before*  No  magazine  will  have 
a  finer  series  of  articles  during  1905  than  that  which 
will  appear  in  The  Pacific  Monthly  under  the  general 
title  of  ^The  Coming  Supremacy  of  the  Pacific 
Coast/ ^  The  Pacific  Monthly  will  tell  you  all  about 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at  Portland*  It  will 
open  yours  eyes  to  the  wonder,  possibilities  and  op- 
portunities of  the  West*  It  will  show  you  the  en- 
ergy, enthusiasm  and  optimism  of  the  Pacific  Coast* 
It  will  give  you  the  broad  prospect*  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  ^Mifferent  magazine/'  and  if  you  believe 
in  earnestness^  in  enthusiasm^  in  optimism^  you  will  be 
tremendously  interested  in  The  Pacific  Monthly* 
Send  twenty-five  cents  for  three  months  trial  sub- 
scription* 

..s:^' .i27.  ,,£7.  ^::5'.  ..i:?".  ^jS^.  .,-£7.  ^^.  ,,£57.  ^:£7,  ^;i7.  ..i?'.  .^ 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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^he  Craftsman 


FortKcoming  in  ttie 
MARCH    NUMBER 


The  Simple  Life  Biographical  Series 

John  Muir,  Naturalist,  and 
Arthor 

with  many  rare  illustrations  of  Nature's  wonders 
in  our  National  Parks. 

American  Artist.  Series.  No.  1 

A  Noted  Boston  Painter 

With  Illustrations 

Municipal  Art.  Series 

Christian  Science  Church 
Architecture 

East  and  West— Illustrated 

ArL  in  the  Home  and  in  the  School  Series 


The  fourth  decorative  scheme  for  the  mural  treat- 
ment of  the  nursery  and  the  school  room,  based 
upon  the  child  figures  found  in  the  work  of  the 
early  Italian  artists,  including  Botticelli,  Luca 
de  la  Robbia  and  others. 


A  Craftsman  Bungalow 

In  anticipation  of  the  coming  season  at  the 
shore  and  mountains,  the  next  in  order  of  The 
Craftman  House  Series  for  1905,  will  be  an  orig- 
inal design,  with  accompanying  plans,  for  a 
comfortable,  modest  and  practical  Bungalow, 
adapted  to  the  general  landscape  features  and  re- 
quirements of  such  temporarj-  or  permanent 
homes  by  the  shore,  the  forest  or  the  stream, 
where  Nature  revels  and  man  may  rest. 

These  COMPLETE  PL.'VNS  will  appear  in  the 
MARCH  NUMBER  in  season  for  spring  building, 
and  will  be  FURNISHED  FREE  OF  CHARGE 
to  any  annual  subscriber  to  The  Craftsman. 


New  Home  Features 

Home  Training  in  Cabinet 
Work 

Complying  with  requests  from  many  sources. 
especialU-  from  parents,  Mr.  Stickley  will  begin 
in  the  March  number  a  new  Series  of  articles  un- 
der the  above  title,  ranging  from  the  simpler  to 
the  more  difficult  forms  in  a  natural  evolution  of 
structural  integritj-  in  both  design  and  work- 
manship. 

These  practical  lessons  will  be  clearly  defined 
and  fuUj'  illustrated  with  measured  drawings, 
and  are  intended  not  only  to  teach  the  use  of 
tools,  but  also  the  nature  and  beauty  of  natural 
woods,  their  proper  selection  and  fashioning 
and  artistic  treatment  in  the  finish,  grain  devel- 
opment, staining,  etc.  Mr.  Stickley's  expert  skill 
and  experience,  thus  freelj'  given  will  aid  the 
cabinet  worker  or  the  layman,  in  a  wide  range  of 
cabinet  making  possibilities,  and  will  serve  to 
educate  the  young  in  sound  principles  of  taste 
and  construction,  and  in  case  of  natural  mechan- 
ical bent,  to  fit  a  boy,  by  practice,  to  become  a 
skilled  workman,  builder  or  designer. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  average  boy  with  the 
ability  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  board,  and  some- 
times with  the  ambition  to  build  a  chicken  coop 
or  a  dog  kennel,  a  go-cart  or  a  pair  of  stilts,  and 
like  every  thing  else  that  is  worth  doing,  is  worth 
learning  how  to  do  it  well. 

To  start  the  boys  right,  to  encourage  thorough- 
ness and  integrity  in  all  work,  to  teach  them  to 
combine  beauty  with  utility,  and  to  take  pride 
and  pleasure  in  every  form  of  excellence,  is  both 
a  dutj-  and  a  privilege  of  the  thoughtful  parent 
or  teacher,  and  builds  a  sure  foundation  for  self 
respect  and  usefulness. 

Four  Cottage  Homes 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Craftsman  House 
Series,  but  entirelj'  independent  of  that  proposi- 
tion,THE  CRAFTSINIAN  will  prepare  and  publish 
designs  and  descriptive  plans  for  four  Cottage 
Homes  in  the  near  future,  limiting  the  cost  of 
each  below  $1,500. 

This  special  feature  has  been  called  for  by  re- 
quests from  manj'  readers  seeking  low  cost,  but 
comfortable  homes.  Plans  for  two  of  these  cot- 
tages will  be  given  in  the  March  number  in  ad- 
vance ot  the  building  season. 


No  Better  Time  to  Subscribe  than  Now! 

GUSTAV   STICKLEY,  PublisKer 
Craftsman  Building,  Syractise,  N.  Y. 

$3.00  a  Year  Single  Copy  25  Cents 
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BEING 


HISTORY      OF 


Two  Policies 

of  $50,000  Each 


Senator  Mark  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  in  1890,  in- 
sured in  one  of  the  large  New  York  com- 
panies for  1:50,000  on  the  15-year  Deferred 
Dividend,  Ordinary  Life  plan.  His  death 
occurred  after  paying  premiums  for  fourteen 
years,  and  because  he  failed  to  live  one 
more  year,  his  estate  lost  and  was  de= 
prived  of  his  entire  dividend  earnings, 
which  amounted  to  about  $9,000.00. 

Insured  for  fourteen  years — 

Amount  of  policy |50,ooo.oo 

Forfeited  dividend  earnings  about..     9,000.00 
Total  paid  by  the  Company $50,000.00 


Springfield,  Ohio,  February  22,  1904. 
Mass.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  late  Gov.  Asa  S.  Bushnell  was  in- 
sured in  your  Company  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.00 
all  taken  out  after  he  was  63  years  of  age.  The 
losses  were  very  promptly  paid,  and  the  character 
of  the  insurance  was  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
gross  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  him  was 
$26, 622. 00,  which,  however,  was  reduced  by  the  Com- 
pany in  the  way  ofdividends,in  thesum  of  14,712.40, 
or  more  than  17%  of  the  premiums  were  saved  to 
him  by  the  financial  management  of  the  Company. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of  highest 
praise  of  your  Company  and  its  management. 
Yours  truly,  J.  F.   McGREW, 

JOHN  L.  BUSHNELL. 

Insured  for  six  years — 

Amount  of  policy $50,000.00 

Dividend  earnings 4,712.40 

Total  paid $54,712.40 


The  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL'S  contracts  grant  the  policy-holder  every  benefit 
possible  to  insure  equity,  safety  and  lowest  cost. 

It  is  plain,  common  sense  to  get  your  earnings  or  dividends  each  year  in  any  investment. 
Then  why  wait  15  or  20  years  to  get  your  dividends  in  any  insurance  policy,  and  agree  to  forfeit 
them  In  case  of  death  or  surrender  within  that  time?  It  is  all  in  favor  of  the  company — enticing 
estimates,  disappointing  results.     It  is  a  game  of  chance,  with  about  90%  in  favor  of  the  company. 


If  any  Company  or  agent  asks  you  to  wait  10,  15  or  20  years  for  your  dividends, 
don't  do  it.     Get  your  dividends  annually. 


H.  G. 

Colton, 
Portland,  Ore. 


Before   you   insure    w'th   any  one,   talk  to  an  agent   ot   the    Massachusetts 
Mutual   Life.     He  may  tell  you  something  you  ought  to  know,  or  write  to 


Without  commit-  NT^ 

ing  myself  to  any  action        N.'^ 
whatever,   you  may  send 
me  free  information  regard- 
ing your  insurance  proposition 


Name 

Address 

Occupation Age. 


H.  G.  COLTON 

MANAGER 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Portland,  Ore. 

Ltimber  ExcHavkgfe,  Seattle 
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THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 

il^S^  OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  In  the  world,  can  test    X 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES  CITY"    <;► 
"REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY  GATZERT" 
of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE  I 

DO    NOT    MISS   THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  dock, 
7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings.  iO 

PHONE    914 


S.  McDonald,  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent.  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager,  Portland,  Oregon. 


J. 

R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER 

90  First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak  | 

Oregon 

Phone  Main  %5               PORTLAND,  OREGON    1 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS                       1 

BUSHONG 
^  CO. 

Front  and  Stark   Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

PRINTED  THE 

COVER  ON  THIS 

MAGAZINE 

^lo^v  do  you  like  it? 


$1,500  A  Year 


One  of  Our 
15-MoNTHS  Old  Trees 


Without 
Speculating 

A  Sound 
Legitimate 

Business 
Offer  open 
to  the  Keen- 
est Scrutiny 


"piVE  acres  of  tlie  Ystilja  Rub- 
•'■  ber  Plantation  will  produce 
a  net  income  of  $1,500  or  more 
per  year.  Shares  can  be  pur- 
chased for  cash  in  advance  or  on 
small  monthly  payments.  The 
dividends  earned  while  you  are 
paying  for  your  shares  will  equal 
their  cost,  and  liberal  provisions 
are  made  for  those  who  cannot 
keep  up  the  small  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

Rubber  trees  gro\^'  very  rapid- 
ly and  profits  from  them  quickly 
accumulate  into  fortunes. 

Write  for  our  latest  book  about 
the  plantation,  reports  of  inspec- 
tors, etc.,  full  data  regarding  the 
growing  of  rubber  and  the  cost 
and  profit  of  shares. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  CO. 

928   Parrott  Building 
San    Francisco,  California 
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RlCHriELD 

SPRINGS 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


On    Lake    Canadarago,   1.500   feet    above    sea    level,  combining  the 

charms  of   lake,    mountain    and   spa;    white    sulphur   springs;    golf; 

boating;   splendid    roads  for  bicycling  and  automobiling;  daily  parlor 

and  sleeping  car  service  from    New  York  via  Lackawanna  Railroad. 

"  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts,"  a  beautifully  illustrated  book,  will  give  complete 

information.     This  book  also  contains  a  series  of  delightful  vacation  stories,  entitled 

the  "  Experiences  of  Pa."      Sent  on  request,  accompanied  by  5  cents  in  postage 

stamps,  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City. 
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PROGRESS 


Many  people   in  tke  NortKwest 
kno-w  tnat  Seattle  nas  a  skyscraper. 

Many  do  not   know  tnat  she  has 
an  engraving  house  or  the  first  class. 

^e  Benson-Morns  Co. 

of  Seattle,  design,  illustrate  and  en- 
grave high-class  advertisments,  make 
catalogue  and  business  cuts  of  a  uni- 
form excellence.  Do  not  send  your 
money  cast  to  get  results  when  the 
same    money    at   home   w^iU    assure 

1  ne  Best  Possible  Work. 
ADSolutely  Honest  Dealing 
Prompt  Delivery. 

Get  on  our   mailing  list  for   the 
good  things  we  publish  occasionally. 


#ns®n-M#rrls  @#. 


SI^TTLI 


I  "^pm  <^B  u^m 
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Opinion 


r\ 


\J 


THE  MAN  without  an  opinion  never  gets  rich.  Decision  in 
all  matters  is  half  the  battle.  Advice  from  many  friends 
is  like  taking  everybody's  medicine — sure  to  kill,  and 
causes  the  loss  of  many  golden  opportunities.  Invest 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Company,  a 
sure  dividend  payer  within  the  next  two  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advanced  value  of  its  stock.  A  gilt  edge  investment  is  now  offered 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore. 
These  mines  are  located  in  the  Index  and  Silver  Creek  Mining 
District,  Snohomish  County,  Washington,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
the  best  mines  in  the  Northwest.  Surrounded  on  the  Northeast  side 
by  the  famous  Rockefeller  mine,  also  the  Cord  and  76  mines  and 
Rainey  mines.  On  the  Northwest  side  by  the  Bonanza  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Bonanza  Queen,  Silver  Lake,  Silver  Queen,  Elite,  and 
45  mines.  On  the  Southwest  side  by  National,  Golden  Eagle,  Ethel, 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan.  On  the  Southeast  side  by  the  German  Syn- 
dicate, Sunset,  Wilbur,  and  Apex.  The  property  lies  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Monte  Cristo  Railroad,  fifteen  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Index  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Everett  smelter.  Index  District  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  Spo- 
kane in  competition  with  the  entire  Northwest,  including  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  analysis  of  the  Smuggler  average  consisting  of  30  feet 
cross-cutting  the  ore  body  is  as  follows: 


ASSAY    NO.    1. 


ASSAY    NO.    2. 


Gold,  1.01;  value,  $20.87. 
Silver,  3.59;  value,  $2.15. 
Copper,  4  1-10  per  cent. 
Total  value,  $33.66. 


Gold,  .86;  value,  $17.77. 
Silver,   1.04;   value,  $0.62. 
Lead,  trace. 
Copper,  8-10  per  cent. 
Lime,    10^    per   cent. 
Silica,  28  25-100  per  cent. 
Iron,  .42  per  cent. 
Nickel,    none. 
Platinum,  .01  per  cent. 
Total   value,   $20.92. 

The  mines  consist  of  seven  full  claims  of  twenty  acres  each,  or 
140  acres.  There  are  seven  distinct  veins  averaging  from  four  to 
thirty  feet.  Many  assays  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  $11.67.  The  last  assay  made,  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  shows:  gold  $3.01,  silver  $6.12,  copper  $32.10  and  in  all  $41.23. 
The  ore  is  becoming  richer  as  depth  is  attained.  An  excellent  wagon 
road  has  recently  been  built  by  the  miners  of  the  district,  with  the 
County's  assistance,  which  is  completed  to  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  these  mines. 

Now  is  the  time  to  invest.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  proposition 
before  the  public  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  presents  the  induce- 
ment to  purchasers  that  will  compare  with  the  Smuggler  group  of 
mines.  We  are  selling  a  few  shares  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
mines,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  modern  devices  to  make 
the  mine  a  dividend  payer  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


McKlNLEY  MITCHELL,  Pres. 
W.  J.  DOXEY,  Vice.  Pres. 
W.  J.  M'LEOD,  Director 
G.  FREIWALD,  Director 


W.  J.  WALTERS,  Gen'l  Supt. 
HARVEY  BAILEY,  Sec. 
D.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Treas. 


Address  all  Mail 
Matter  to 


Smuggler  Gold  (S^  Copper  Co. 

202 >^  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 

Wi    be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished  those  who 
desire    to    verify    the 
circulation    of  the 
Pacific  Monthly.      No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
lation is  possible 

McCLURE'S 
ABDOMINAL 
SANITARY 
BANDAGE 

^^,.,^r3L               HAS  PROVEN  AN 

^^^^^^^.^^^^'''^'^S.             unqualified 

''^^''^y(^\y^          'V    \          success  for 

i_j^^  i^                   A    \        Obesity  or 

\/^^[                             \    \       Wealcnessof 

Y^;l          ^— -^           *\    1      the  Abdomen 

iW             ^/     IHVESIIGATE 

/        1                             K             Write   for 

1        1                             1           our    circular 

/            or  call  at — 

THE  McCLURE  CO. 

417  Marquam  Building,         PORTLAND,  OREGON 

2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  FLYER 

...AND... 

THE  EAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED   VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT   NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT     NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 

Ask   Great    Northern    Patrons  ;    They    Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,  call   on   or  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1 22  Third  St.,  Portland.  Ore. 
S.  G.  YERKES,  G.  W.  P.  A., 

61  2  First  Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash. 
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Go 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA  THE 


Beautiful  Shasta  Route 

ELEGANT  VESTIBULE  TRAINS  leave  Portland  daily   at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Eternal  Sunshine. 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Return,  $55.00,  limited  to 
90    days   from  date  of   sale 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  == 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing  this  delightful  trip  address 

W.    E.   COMAN,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  in  Oregon  Portland,   OrCgOH 


If  Yott  Are  Not  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  v/ill  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


lEe  Illinois  Central 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavatories  and  smoking  rooms  and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TRUMBULL.  Commercial  A^t..  142  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
J.  C.  LINDSCY.  Trav.  F.  (Bb  P.  A.,  142  THird  St..  Portland.  Ore. 
PA.UL    B.  THOMPSON,  F.  (Db   P.  A..,  Colman  Bldg'.,  Seattle.  AVasH. 
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You  Can 

Get  Rich  Quicker 


♦ 


TN     Oregon,    Washington    or 

Idaho   than  anywhere  else 

in   the    Union.     Our   new    and 

handsomely  illustrated  88-page 

book,  "Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Their  Resources," 

tells  all  about  the  three  states. 
Contains  a  large  and  valuable 
map.  Four  cents  in  stamps  (to 
partially  pay  postage)  will  bring 
it.     Write  today. 


I  A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  Agent.,  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


^▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼V ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ ▼▼▼▼▼^ 
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MOST  DELIGHTFUL 


WAY    TO   CROSS 
THE  CONTINENT 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,  Leadville, 

Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver 


UNSURPASSED 

Are  the  Scenic  Attractions 
and  Service  of  the 

Denver  &  Rio 


Grande  System 


M.J.ROCHE,  W.  C.  McBRIDE, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agl  General  Agent 

124  THIRD  STREET,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


C8»»»»»»»»»»a»»»»»»S»»»»»»3< 


MISSOURI 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


From  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Chicago,  and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte 

FOR    DETAILED    INFORMATION    GALL   ON    OR    ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Gen»l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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BastV  messenger  €0. 

PROMPT,    RELIABLE,    DISCREET 


v 


"ASTY: 


^^'  '  <7^ 


\7 


Messengers,  Express  Wagons  at  reasonable 
rates.     Baggage  checked. 

"JoHnny  on  tKe  .Spot" 

Telephone  Main  53 

Office  93  Sixth  St..  near  Stark  Portland,  Ore. 

JEFP  W.  HAYES.  Supt. 

C8:8:8»:8:8:8:8:8:h:8Xwo^o?:>o<^oc8?^X8:^c8:8:8:8:8^ 


41. 


DESIGNERS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The  Pacific  Monthly 
is  in  the  field  for  short 
up-to-date  articles 
with  clear,  interesting 
photographs.  Short 
love  stories  are 
wanted.  We  have  a 
place  for  anything 
interesting  and  up-to- 
date. 


THE    PACIPIC    MONTHLY  ^ 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


t$^^^^$^^$^^^$$^^«^$  9  V^^^^V^-^^^^^^^^^VV 


IT  makes  no  difference 
what  typewriter  you 
now  use  or  have  used, 
the  machine  you  will 
eventually    buy    is    the 


UNDERWOOD 


I 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRUER  COMPANY 

241   Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 


Correspondence   Solicited 

J.  J.   CORTWRIGHT 

ONTARIO,  ore:. 

MMM  M  U  ^T  MT^W  10  men  in  every  state  to  travel- 
WW  #1  fW  ■  &•#  tack  signs  and  distribute  sam, 
pies  and  circulars  of  our  goods.  Salary  $60  per  month, 
$3  per  day  for  expenses.  KIJHLMAX  CO..  Dept.  G, 
Atlas  Block,  Chicago. 

In  every  city  and  town  a  woman 
who  is  permanently  located  to 
take  up  as  a  side  issue  some 
work  in  connection  with  The 
Pacific  Monthly.     Write  for  full  particulars. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 


WANTED 


M.  C.  Griswold,  President.      W.  E.  Kceler,  Sec'y 
J.  L.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

Nes.  214-215  Chamber  mf  Cammerce, 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,    CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 
320-232  Third  St.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


t       DO  YOU  SAVE  YOUR 
MAGAZINES? 


If  so,  have  them  bound  at  a 
small  cost. 


The 


James  Printing 

Company 


PRINTERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
PAPER  RULERS 

-MANtTTACTURERS    OF- 


PATENT  FLAT  OPENING 
I  BLANK  BOOKS 

*  22  Front  Street,  Portland,  Ore.  ^ 

^  Telephone  Main  2305  ^ 

4  z 

J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  =  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts., 

Portland,  Ore. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
President 


J.  Thorburn  Ross 
Vice-President  and  Manager 


T.    T.    BURKHART 

Secretary 


John  K.  Kolllock       T 
Asst.  Secretary  T 


LOANS 
REAL    ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 

Largest   and  Best 

Equipped  Real 
Estate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  claim  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and    certificates     issued 

thereon. 


THE  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND   TRUST   COMPANY 


6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon  j 
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Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Tell  Yoist  Ff lends 


:TO  USE  THE: 


1  elloAv^stone  Park  Line 


TO   THE: 


Le^vls    and    Clark    Exposition 


THE 


^SS; 


^' 


^c^t 


Will  Make  Very  Low  Excursion  Rates 


THE  ACME   OF  TRAVEL  COMFORT  IS  FOUND  ON  ITS 
3-DAILY    TRANSCONTINENTAL    TRAINS-3 


Andthe^^North  Coast  Limited''  Sed) 

is  the  Crack  Train  of  the  Northwest 


Yellowstone  Park  literature  sent  on  application. 
Send  four  cents  for  Lewis  and  Clark  Booklet  to 


A.  D.  CHARLTON 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  Portland,  Ore. 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

G.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Don't    forget   to   mention   The    Pacific    Monthly    when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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FIRE!       FIREI! 

When  that  calamity  comes  you  will  think  of 
insurance.  Will  your  "thinking  about  it" 
cometoolate?  Don't  delay.    Insurewith  the 

HOME   INSURANCE  CO. 

of  New  York.    The  Great  American  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Cash  Capltal,$3,000,000,  Assets  over$1 8.000.000 

All  available  for  American  Policy  Holders. 


J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  Agent 

Mintiin  Thi  Pacific  linthlf      260  Stark  St.,  Portland.  Ore. 


Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Press  and   Deliver  one  suit  of 
your   clothing    each  week,    sew 
on   buttons  and   sew  up  rips  for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 


UNIfiUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET.  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Both  Phones 


CK3£POXB3XKfCBXlXXBOf^^ 


^mmmhmir^ 


Cor.  12tb  and  Flanders  Streets.,  Portland,  Oregon 


All  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Telephone,  Both  Companies 


Our  Specialty: 

First  Class  Work 

A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE 


KeosososmiogyoxKKXfCis^^ 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


Through  the  medium  of  the  express  companies,  we 
can  deliver  to  any  railway  station  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west our  flowers  and  designs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  con- 
dition. The  quality  of  stock  we  use  and  the  care  we 
exercise  in  packing  insures  its  safe  delivery  after  a 
journey  of  two  or  three  days. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  fine  flowers  and  designs 
are  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  a  score 
of  large  hot  houses,  covering  several  acres  of  land,  we 
are  constantly  cutting  large  quantities  of  the  choicest 
flowers.  Send  for  our  catalogue  for  further  informa- 
tion.   Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

CI^ARKC  BROTHERS 

28Q  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


EIVEIRV     NA/OIVIAN 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderful 
MARVEL  Whirling  Spray 

The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.     Injection  and  suction.    Best 
— safest — most  convenient.     It  cleanses  instantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  If  he  can  not  supply  the  MAKVEL" 
accept  no  other  but  send  stamp  for  illustrated  book— sealed. 
It  gives  full  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARVEIi  CO.,  41  Park  Row.  Room  143,  N.  Y. 


HENRY 

WEINHARD 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


Fine  Beers  and      | 

Choice  Malt        \ 

X 

X 

\  YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED  } 

♦ 

Office,  1 3th  and  Burnside        * 

Telephone  72  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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GOOD 


FIXTURES 


and 


SHOW  CASES 


Have  an  unquestioned  influence 
in  producing  and  holding  trade. 
Are  you  fully  satisfied  with  the 
interior  of  your  establishment  ? 
If  not,  write  for  our  catalogue. 

LUTKE  MFG.  CO. 

140-6  N.  SIXTH  ST.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
902-8    PIRST    AVENUE,  S..  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


A    MACHINE   FOR    MAKING 

Elastic  Hosiery  anc/ 
Abdominal  Belts 


to  order  has  recently  been 
added  to  our  already  ex- 
tensive equipment  in  this 
department.  This  is  the 
only  machine  of  the  kind 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
We  offer  therefore,  in 
elastic  hosiery  and  sup- 
porters— 

I— The  Best  Goods. 
2 — Accuracy  of  Fit. 
3 — Honest  Prices. 
4 — Quickest  Execution. 


Write  for  full  information  and  prices.    Special 
discounts  to  those  replying  to  this  advertisement. 


WOODARD,  CLARKE  &  CO. 

125  fourth  Street  Portland,  Oregon 


K.  S.  ERVIN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

-        MAKERS     OF  = 


MEN'S  CLOTHES  and  SHIRTS 

Direct  Importers  of  Real  Hand-made  Homespuns 

The  MosL  Suitable  Materials  for  Golf  and  Outing  Suits 


Tailor-made  Hats,  English  Caps  and 
Golf  Hose,  Shetland  Spencers  and  Car- 
digans, Horse  Riding  and  Golf  Leggings 


AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


Premises 
Cor.  Third  and  Alder  Streets 


London  Address 
100  Regent.  Street,  West. 


Don't    forget   to   mention   The    Pacific    Monthly    when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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No  Accident 


The  delicious  flavor  and  uni- 
form excellence  of  Monopole 
canned   goods  is  no   hit  or 
miss  proposition.     It  is   the 
result  of  "eternal  vigilance" — 
constant   care  in    the  selec- 
tion of  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  fish,  etc.,  for   which 
we  pay  the  highest  market 
price.     It  is  the  result  of  the 
use    of    absolutely    the  best 
materials  in  every  process  of 
preserving.     We    leave   no 
stone    unturned    to  produce 
the  highest  class  goods  pos- 
sible, consequently  we  guar- 
antee     Monopole      canned 
goods  to  be  the  best  made. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Mono- 
pole  canned  goods  and  insist 
upon  getting  them. 


►^ 
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ADHAMsDkERR  BROS.  MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ^  COFFEE  ROASTERS 
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INCREASING  200  per  cent 

the  Life  of  Shingles  is  simply  One  of  many  things  we  Guarantee  for 

Avenarius  Carbolineum 


It  is  the  only  efficient  and  pradical  means  to  prevent  rot, 
dry  rot  and  decay  of  wood  above  or  belowr  ground  or 
water.  It  preserves  wood  for  at  lea^  3  times  its  natural 
life,  and  we  guarantee  it  will  double  the  life  of  wood  if 
properly  applied. 

It  will  destroy  chicken  lice  and  all  vermin.  Paint  or  spray  the  interior  of 
your  chicken  house  with  Avenarius  Carbolineum  and  you  will  have  healthier 
chickens  and  more  eggs. 

Write  us  today  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  conclusively  that 
Avenarius  Carbolineum  is  a  money-saver  from  many  standpoints. 


AVENARIUS  CAR- 
BOLINEUM is  un- 
questionably the  best 
wood  preserver  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  Only 
one  tried  and  tested  by 
sufficient  number  of 
year's  experience. 


•ii 


Cut  this  out  today  and  send  to  us 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 

1()4  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Gentlemen: — I  am  interested  in  Avenarius 
Carbolineum,  and  will  you  kindly  send  me  without 
cost,  catalogues  and  pamphlets  in  reference  to  it. 


Name 


ADDRK.S-S 


PRICE  10  c 


,  ^^  MACKINTOSHES 

i  jO'-'  rubber  and  oiled  clothing 

I  %ri .  'gl         ^^^'/(T  ^S^fl:  =^^ 


BEIvTING 
PACKING 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
We  t-tav"  Moved  to  Our   New  Building 


Nos.  61, 63, 65, 67  Fourth  St.,  Cor.  Pine        PORTLAND,  ORE 
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^be  Calumet 

RESTAURANT 

A  Special  Luncheon  to  Business  Men  from   11:30  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M.,  35  Cents 
Dinner  from  4:30  to  8:00  P.  M.,  50  Cents 

FIRST    CL_ASS     IN     EIVEIRY     REISPEICT 


I 


t  149  Seventh  Street 
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Gee!  But 
its  Good 


THE  VERDICT 
OF  EVERYONE 
WHO  USES 

DIAMONDW 
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TERMS. — $1.00  a  year  in  advance ;  10  cents  a  copy.  Subscribers  should  remit  to  us  in  P.  O.  or  express 
money  orders,  or  in  bank  checks,  drafts  or  registered  letters. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS.— When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address 
must  be  given,  and  notices  sent  three  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 

WHO  IS  AUTHORIZED  TO  TAKE  SUBSCRIPTIONS.— All  booksellers  and  postmasters  are  authorized 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  The  Pacific  Monthly.  In  addition  to  these,  the  magazine  is  securing 
representatives  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  these  and  our  regular  traveling  representa- 
tives are  authorized  to  solicit  subscriptions. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED.— We  are  looking  for  a  number  of  enthusiastic  and  energetic  men  and 
women  to  represent  the  magazine.     Our  proposition  is  unusually  attractive.     Write  for  it  to-day. 
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Special  attention  given  to  Collections 

LADD  (&  TILTON 

Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 

Portland,  Oregon 
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A.  L.  MILLS Predident  W.  C.  ALVORD Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  NEWKIRK Cashier  B.  F.  STEVENS 2nd  Assistant  Cashier 


First  National  Bank 

OF   PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Capital $  500,000.00 

Surplus       900,000.00 

Deposits 8,250,000.00 


Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 

United  States 


CORNER  FIRST  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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FREE! 


liNaij 


A  FINE,  solid  gold  Fountain  Pen  will  be  given  free 
to  subscribers  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  who  pay 
up  their  own  subscriptions  and  who  send  us  two 
other  new  subscribers.  Or,  if  you  are  not  at  present  a 
subscriber,  send  us  your  name  and  two  others  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  pen  free.  The  blank  below  must  be  used  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this  ofier. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  for  1905  will  be  the  finest  ex- 
ponent of  magazine  publishing  that  the  West  has  ever  seen. 
The  pen  we  offer  is  retailed  for  $2.50.  It  is  durable  and 
thoroughly  guaranteed.  The  pen  is  14-karat  gold,  and  the 
barrel  is  made  of  hard  rubber. 

Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Ev- 
erybody likes  a  good  fountain  pen.  The  Pacific  Monthly 
pen  comes  in  a  neat  box,  together  with  a  glass  filler  and 
complete  instructions  for  immediate  use. 

CUT  HERE  TODAY 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY, 

Portland,  Oregon: 

Enclosed  find  $3.00  for  which  send  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year 
to  each  of  the  following: 


Name 


Address 

Name   . 


Address - 
Name   


Address  - 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and   Commercial  Travelers 

DHBE^Sj^^ti|nj|u|L&^^                                                                             ..-^  '^^H 

Tine  Sample  Rooms 
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American   Plan      $3.00  per  day  upwards 

W.  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager 

Don't    furget  to   mention   The    I'acific   Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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L.  A.  Lewis,  1st  Vice  President 
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Security  Savings  $  Crust  Company 

266  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Ac- 
counts and  on  Time  Certificates 
of  Deposit. 

Directors— C.  A.  Dolph,  L.  A.  Lewis, 
Joseph  Simon, A.  L.  Mills,  C.  F.Adams, 
J.  N.  Teal,  James  F.  Failing. 


Statement  of  Condition,  !Iune  30, 1904 


RESOURCES 

Loans $1,831,838.00 

Bonds 886,154.91 

Cash  and  due 

from  correspondents  735,230.61 
Real  Estate 1,784.56 

$3,455,008.08 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $   250,000.00 

Surplus  and 
undivided  profits...      100,243.19 

Premiums 9,671.12 

Deposits 3,095,093.77 

$3,455,008.08 


Behnke -Walker 
Business  College 

Stearns  Block,  Portland,  Or. 

We  assist  our  graduates  in  finding  positions  as 
well  as  giving  them  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Special  inducements  to  enroll  now.  Send  for 
catalogce.    Phone  Main  590. 


H.  W.  Behnke,  Pres. 
I.  M.  Walker.  Sec'y. 


Portland  Academy 

The  sixteenth  year  will  open  September  19,  1904. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy. 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  it  September,  1902,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191  Eleventh  street, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE,    WASHINGTON 

^[Complete  courses  in  Law,  Oratory,  Dramatic 
Action,  Elocution,  Voice,  Eye,  Chest,  Memory, 
and  Physical  Culture.  Graduates  receive  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Expression  and  Master  of 
Expression.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

notice  to  Writers 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  in  the  field  especially  for 
material  for  People-Places-Things,  Short  Love  Stories, 
and  articles  with  good,  clear  photographs.  If  you  know 
of  anything  interesting,  send  it  to  us. 

THE  PACIPIC  MONTHLY.  Portland,  Ore. 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Oregon 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boys 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.    For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 
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Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 
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Will  surpass  any  previous  attempts  at  magazine 
making  in  the  West.  The  magazine  will  continue 
to  use  a  finer  paper  than  is  used  by  any  other  ten- 
cent  magazine  in  the  world.  The  number  and 
quality  of  the  illustrations  will  be  characteristic 
of  the  magazine  and  thetypographical  appearance 
will  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard.  A  perma- 
nent increase  of  32  pages  of  reading  matter  will 
be  made,  a  good  part  of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
pure,  interesting  fiction.  Six  special  editions  will 
be  issued  during  the  year.  More  detailed  an- 
nouncements of  these  editions  will  be  made  later. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  is  arranging  to  represent 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  better  than  any 
other  publication,  without  exception,  and  one  of 
its  special  editions  will  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  Exposition.  Every  month,  however,  the 
magazine  will  reflect  the  progress  that  is  being 
made. 

The  most  important  announcement,  however, 
which  we  wish  to  make,  is  in  relation  to  a  series  of 
six  articles  on  the  Coming  Commercial  Suprem- 
acy of  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  articles  will  be 
the  leading  feature  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  for 
1905  aud  will  be  gotten  up  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  They  will  reflect  the  enthusiasm  and 
opportunities  of  the  great  Western  Region  in  a 
way  never  before  attempted.  Dr.  Wolf  Von 
Schierbrand,  author  of  America,  Asia  and  The 
Pacific,  will  be  the  author.  More  extended  an- 
nouncements later. 
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ROSA    SUMMER    HOIT,    UMATILLA,    OREGON. 
The  eighth  in  the  series  of  Indian  pictures  by  Major    Lee    Moorhouse,    Pendleton,    Oregon. 
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PEOPLE— PLACES    THINGS 


Aguinaldo  s   Birtnplace 

Aguinaldo's  birthplace,  and  the  present 
home  of  Aguinaldo's  mother^  is  located  in 
Manila,  well  out  toward  the  border  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  plain,  unpretentious  house, 
built  much  on  the  same  style  as  all  the 
other  houses  of  the  masses  in  Manila,  with 
its  light,  thin  walls,  cool  basement  and 
thatched  roof.  It  stands  close  to  the 
street,  and  is  crowded  in  among  a  number 
of  other  houses  of  its  class. 

Visitors  to  Manila  frequently  visit  the 
place  and  chat  with  the  aged  mother  of 
the  famous  Filipino  leader.  While  she  is 
the  mother  of  several  sons,  it  is  plainly 
evident  she  loves  Emilio  more  fervently 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  her  eyes  blaze 
with  patriotic  fervor  when  the  name  of 
her  favorite  son  is  mentioned. 


An   Altino   D 


eer 


An  albino  deer  is  a  rare,  a  very  rare, 
Ifreak  of  Nature.  Nevertheless,  a  pure 
lalbino,  with  a  coat  as  white  as  the  drifting 
mows,  and  eyes  a  delicate  pink,  was  killed 
aot  long  ago  in  the  pine-clad  mountains 
3f  Southern  Oregon.  It  is  one  of  the 
\fry    few    albino    deer    ever    seen    in    the 


mountains  of  the  West.  Old  hunters  tell 
of  seeing  them,  usually  separate  from  the 
main  herds,  and  at  various  times  durinsr 


Prince   Mirsky,   new   Russian   Minister   of  Interior, 
He  is  at  the  head  of  the  reactionary  department  and 
the   most   cordially   hated   man   in  Russia. 
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Aguinaldo's    birthplace,     Philippine    Islands. 

the  early  days;  but  they  were  always  too 
shy  and  discreet  to  be  approached  near 
enough  for  a  shot. 

This  deer  was  killed  on  Canyon  Creek, 
near  West  Fork,  by  G.  W.  Donnell,  a 
Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  sportsman.  It  was 
with  four  other  deer  when  first  seen,  and 
was  at  first  taken  for  a  young  calf.  Its 
white  coat  made  it  a  conspicuous  mark, 
and  it  is  prolmbly  for  this  reason  that  al- 
bino deer  are  usually  shunned  by  the  main 
herds. 

Like  the  albino  of  the  human  family, 
the  albino  deer  is  purely  a  freak  of  na- 
ture. Aside  from  its  white  coat  and  pink 
eyes,   it   is   like   all   other   deer.     Its   fur 


seems  softer  and  more  silky,  but  this  may 
be  due  to  the  natural  inclination  the  be- 
holder has  to  rub  the  white  coat. 

Crater   Lake   National    Park 

A  genuine  wonderland  is  the  recently 
established  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  of 
Southern  Oregon.  It  is  located  along  the 
crest  of  the  Cascade  Eange,  and  its  250 
square  miles  of  area  consists  of  many 
natural  wonders  that  even  the  far-famed 
Yellowstone  or  Yosemite  can  not  surpass. 
— snow-capped  peaks,  mountains  of  pum- 
ice, lofty  crags,  deep  canyons,  beds  of  lava, 
plateaus  of  grassy  fields  and  flowers,  track- 
less forests  and  rippling  streams.  But  the 
feature  of  all  the  many  features  is  the 
lake — the  blue,  blue  lake,  that  rests  se- 
renely in  the  cold  crater  of  old  Mazama, 
the  ancient  volcano. 

It  is  three  days'  travel  out  to  the  ])ark 
from  the  railway,  but  the  road,  which  fol- 
lows the  turbulent  Eogue,  a  river  of  cat- 
aracts and  waterfalls,  of  torrents  and  rap- 
ids, is  a  continual  delight. 

A  wagon  road  leads  to  the  very  rim  of 
Crater  Lake,  an  elevation  of  aboiit  S.OOO 
feet,  and  here  in  the  black  hemlocks  one 
may  camp  beneath  a  snowbank  in  mid- 
August.  Grass  grows  waist-high,  and 
columbines,  Canterbury  bells  and  violets 
find  a  footing  in  the  fat  earth  near  the 
melting  snows. 
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A   view   of   Crater   Lake    National    Park.    Oregon. 
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A  Bear   Totem   in   the   Indian   cemetery  at  Ketchikan.   Alaska.      It   is   the  custom   to  place   on  th^  totem 
some  of  the  clothes  of  the  dead  for  whom  the  totem   was   built.      In   this   case   the   garments   are 

in   the   bear's   mouth. 

Crater  Lake  is  a  body  of  fresh  water,  cone-shaped  island  in  the  center  that  rises 

six  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  with  8-15   feet   above  the   water.     The   water's 

almost  sheer  precipices  for  shores,  vary-  odoe   ]>;   reached   only   at   one  point,  that 

ing  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  and  with^a  being  at  Eagle  Rock."    Here  a  narrow  and 
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Czar  Nicholas   III.,    the   man  who   has   missed  his   great  opportunity. 


winding  trail  lias  been  cut  down  the  steejj 
t^lope.  The  water  is  cold  and  pure,  and 
sweet.  Of  all  the  parks  of  Uncle  Sam's 
domain,  this  is  most  like  a  jtark,  the  most 
genuine  because  it  is  just  as  nature  made 
it,  unmarred  by  man. 

Engineering    Under   Dimculties 

Unique  in  the  history  of  American  rail- 
roading is  the  experience  which  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Great  Northern  have  had  with 
a  small  piece  of  track  between  Seattle  and 
Everett.  The  track  in  question  skirts  a 
steep  bluff  overlooking  Puget  Sound  where 
the  tides  wash  it  from  below  and  the  huge 


wall  of  the  mountain  towers  above.  The 
formation  of  the  mountain  above  consists 
of  alternate  strata  of  clay  and  gravel,  the 
former  being  impenetrable  by  water,  and 
the  latter  being  saturated  constantly. 
Wlien  the  cut  was  made  at  the  base  of 
the  cliff  for  the  track,  the  gravel  strata 
was  opened,  providing  an  opportunity  for 
the  water  to  run  out.  As  the  water  runs 
out  under  pressux'c  from  (lie  weight  above, 
portions  of  the  clay  strata  break  off  and 
slide  down,  completely  burying  the  track. 
This  piece  of  railroad  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  ten  years,  but  these  slides  con- 
tinue to  occur,  and  each  year  the  scenery 
at  that   })oint  presents  a  different  form. 
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A  new  photograph  of  the  Czarina  of  Russia, 


The  place  is  constantly  watched  by  half 
a  dozen  watchmen,  so  accidents  are  very 
rare ;  but  the  expense  of  keeping  the  track 
open  has  amounted  some  seasons  to  as 
high  as  $200,000  a  year.  On  account  of 
the  frequency  of  the  slides  at  this  point, 
the  company  has  adopted  a  novel  method 
for  combating  them.  A  huge  hydraulic 
pump  has  been  attached  to  a  locomotive, 
and  when  a  slide  occurs  this  is  run  up  to 
it  and  water  pumped  from  the  Sound  to 
be  applied  to  the  mud  of  the  slide  under 
heavy  pressure,  after  the  system  used  in 


hydraulic  mining.  In  this  way  a  slide  of 
thousands  of  tons,  which  would  take  a 
crew  of  men  days  to  remove,  can  be 
washed  from  the  track  into  the  bay  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  time  will  not  be  long  when  this 
difficulty  will  have  been  removed.  The 
great  amount  of  earth  that  these  constant 
operations  have  washed  into  the  Sound 
has  gradually  accumulated  a  huge  fill 
there,  and  within  a  short  time  it  will  be 
possible  to  remove  the  track  from  beneath 
tlie  threatening  bluff. 
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A  Great  Educational  Reform 

The  movement  known  as  the 
International  Anti  -  Cigarette 
League  is  the  outgrowth  of  earn- 
est and  consecrated  efforts  on  the 
part  of  educators,  statesmen, 
business  men,  judges  and  others 
interested  in  the  protection  of 
youth  against  that  particular 
form  of  the  use  of  tobacco  kn<iwn 
as  cigarette  smoking.  It  is  al- 
leged against  the  cigarette  tliat  it 
promotes  the  inhaling  habit,  and 
in  this  respect  it  differentiates 
from  all  other  forms  of  the  us^' 
of  "the  weed."  The  cigarette  ad- 
dict indulges  in  deep  inhalation 
of  the  smoke  of  his  favorite  arti- 
cle, thus  taking  practically  all  nf 
the  prodircts  of  combustion  into 
the  system  by  the  most  direct 
route,  namely,  through  the  breath- 
ing apparatus. 

The  inhalation  of  paper  and 
tobacco  results  in  its  being  taken 
up  in  large  percentage  by  the 
blood  corpuscles,  producing  a  mild 
toxic  effect,  which,  if  continued 
ha1)itually,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cigarette  fiend,  produces  that  pe- 
culiarly demoralized  condition  of 
nerves  and  brain  incident  to  the 
unhap]\v  victim  of  the  habit.  No- 
ticeably is  this  true  of  boys  in 
their  growing  years;  and  the 
ravages  of  the  habit  have  been  so 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  ed- 
ucators, judges  of  criminal  courts, 
jiolice  officers  and  others  in  a  po- 
sition to  see  the  facts  practicnlly. 
that  nn  almost  universal  dcniand 
has  gone  up  for  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors.  It 
is  to  promote  this  demand  and 
to  secure  practical  results  from 
l)oth  protective  and  education-d 
aspects  that  the  Internationnl 
Tjeafrue  has  been  formed.  Tin' 
various  branches  of  the  Anti- 
Ciiiareth^  [jeagno,  taken  colleci- 
ivflv.  now  nuinher  over  1,500,000' 
iiinior  niend)ers  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  res^ion  a 
caiiipaign  of  more  than  passing 
importance  has  been  in  progress 
foi-     some     fifteen     months     past, 
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imdcr  the  leadership  of  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  league.  Eev.  Wallace  E. 
Struble.  In  that  time  Dr.  Struble  has 
organized  about  50,000  junior  members 
in  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Oregon,  and 
enrolled  upward  of  2,200  of  the  leading 
citizens  as  members  of  the  league's  "Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole." 

The  second  quadrennial  convention  of 
the  league  will  be  held  in  Portland  on 
July  15-17  next,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition. 

Patriotic   Japanese 

Patriotic  fever  runs  high  in  the  minds 
of  the  Japanese  residents  of  the  United 
States  as  they  read  of  the  battles  which 
their  countrymen  are  fighting  against  the 
soldiers  of  the  Czar,  and  many,  if  not  all, 
of  them  proclaim  their  readiness  to  return 
home  to  fight  for  their  native  land  when- 
ever their  Mikado  has  need  for  them. 
Many  of  them  are  even  unable  to  await 
this  call,  but,  determined  to  get  into  the 
thick  of  the  fray,  are  disposing  of  their 


Rev.   Wallace   R.    Struble,   of  Chicago,   general   su- 
perintendent    of     the     International 
Cigarette   League. 


«*«sLaiibii 


One    of   the    famous    Japanese    temples. 
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An     Albino    deer,     photographed    in    the    vilds    of 
Southern    Oregon. 


interests  or  breaking  their  connections  in 
this  country  and  taking  passage  for  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting. 

Every  steamship  departing  for  Japan 
from  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  carries 
a  dozen  or  more  patriotic  Japanese  boys 
or  men  returning  home  to  enter  the  army 
and  fight  against  the  insolent  Slav.  Many 
Japanese  residents  of  America  are  mem- 
Ijers  of  regularly  organized  military  com- 
jianies  which  are  waiting  only  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Emperor  before  they  send  out 
the  call  for  their  members  to  assemble  for 
active  service.  In  some  cases  this  call  has 
l)een  received,  and  many  instances  have 
come  to  light  in  which  men  receiving  it 
have  chafed  under  the  restraint  of  the 
necessary  delay  while  waiting  for  a  vessel 
to  sail,  fearful  lest  their  company  be 
ordered  to  the  front  l^efore  they  arrive. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  a 
])arty  of  Japanese  assembled  on  a  steam- 
ship at  Seattle  for  passage  to  the  land  of 
their  birth,  where  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  will  ofl'er  their  services 
as  soldiers.  Several  of  these  are  students 
from  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country, 
who  have  quit  school  in  the  middle  of 
their  courses  to  respond  to  the  call  of  their 
bleedinsf  countrv. 
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The   summit   of   Mt.    Shasta.    California. 


A    Japanese   cartoon,    representing   the   attempt    of    the    Russians    to    seize    Manchuria. 


A   Japanese    cartoon,    representing:   the    international    pi   yground. 


Bust  of   Washington   presented   to    the    TInitPd    States  by  the  people   of  France.   Unveiled  in  Washington, 

D.  C,  February  22,  1905. 


OREGON  S  LOG  PALACE 

By   Edmund   P.    SKeldon 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Expo- 
sition vdW  be  ready  on  the  ojjening  day.  It 
will  astound  the  world  as  an  example  of 
Western  pluck,  enterprise,  and  loyalty. 
That  Oregon  with  a  population  of  scarce 
half  a  million  can  build  an  exposition 
equaling  the  Pan-American  held  in  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous  State  of  New 
York  is  indeed  noteworthy. 

\\Tiat  "Hall  be  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  this  Western  exposition?  What 
will  leave  the  most  permanent  impression 
on  the  minds  of  visitors?  The  Colum- 
bian Exposition  is  remembered  by  the 
Ferris  "\Alieel,  the  Pan-American  by  the 
Electric  Tower,  and  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  will  be  recalled  in  the 
future  as  the  greatest  and  most  varied 
display  of  the  world's  wealth  ever  shown. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  will  be  best  remem- 


bered by  the  Palace  of  Forestry.  This, 
the  most  unique  building  in  the  history 
of  all  expositions,  is  in  itself  the  greatest 
exhibit  of  the  natural  resource  of  any 
country  ever  made.  It  will  be  the  one 
impressive  feature,  the  most  talked  of 
wonder  of  the  exposition,  the  one  image 
which  will  be  retained  longest  in  the 
minds  of  visitors  to  the  great  Western 
World's  Fair. 

As  long  as  the  centennial  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  is  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  man,  so  long  will  the  Palace  of 
Forestry  be  the  one  well  remembered 
ni'onument  to  the  memory  of  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  fir  logs 
with  the  bark  on.  In  building  it  primi- 
tive methods  were  adhered  to  as  far  as 
possible.  The  logs  were  all  framed  to- 
gether with  old-fashioned  tree-nails.     The 


The   big  logs  for  the   Forestry  Building  in  the   water   at    Guild's    Lake. 
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small  amount  of  carpentry  work  in  the 
sash  and  doors  is  covered  with  a  weather- 
stain.  The  rough-hewn  outer  doors  are 
hung  on  immense  wrought-iron  hinges. 
Unique  old-fasliioned  locks  and  hasps 
were  used,  which  only  add  to  the  rustic 
appearance  of  this  exhibit  of  fir. 

Oregon  fir,  the  tree  of  which  the  build- 
ing is  almost  entirely  constructed,  is  the 
most  valual)le  tree  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  trees. 
Whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility, 
commercial  value,  adaptability  to  climate, 
age  in  the  world's  history,  or  from  that 
of  a  resource  needful  to  civilization,  this 
tree  holds  an  unrivaled  position  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Down  upon  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Co- 
lumbia these  trees  stood,  long  before  Lewis 
and  Clark  traversed  the  wilderness  and  dis- 
covered them.  But  now  they  have  been  re- 
moved and  fashioned  into  this  marvel  of 
the  West,  the  Palace  of  Forestrv.  which, 
from  its  site  on  the  highest  point  in  the 
Exposition  grounds,  has  an  attractiveness 
that  distinguishes  it  at  once,  and  sfives  it 


a  stateliness  of  appearance  which  is  ap- 
ju'opriate  for  a  display  of  the  greatest  re- 
source in  the  land  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

It  has  an  environment  suited  to  its  ap- 
pearance, for  it  stands  near  a  stretch  of 
woodland  which  has  been  made  into  a 
natural  park.  Near  by  is  a  beautiful 
canyon,  and  beyond  are  the  foothills  of 
the  Cascades,  covered  with  native  firs, 
some  of  which  are  as  large  as  those  in  the 
building.  It  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  remainder  of  the  Exposition  struc- 
tures which  shine  in  the  whiteness  of 
their   staff   and   artificiality. 

The  building  was  conceived  as  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  greatest  resource  of  the  Pa- 
cific West.  The  idea  of  an  exhibit  has 
been  carried  out  in  every  detail.  Every 
step  in  its  construction  was  carefully 
planned.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1904, 
contracts  were  let  for  the  purchase  of 
logs  and  poles  for  the  construction  of  the 
building.  The  logs  were  secured  while 
the  l^ark  was  in  such  condition  that  it 
would  not  slip.  A  logging  firm  was  in- 
terested   in    the    project    that    had    the 


Placing  the  logs  in   position  at  an  early  stage  in   the  erection   of    the   building. 


Hauling-  the  log:s  from  the  lake   to  the  building  site. 


^:^' 
^^y  ^ 


This    shows   the    Forestry   Building-    in    process    of   construction,    and    indicates    partially    the    severity    of 

the  tnul'!ers'   task. 
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An    interior    view,    showing-    the    immense    columns. 


.quipment  to  handle  these  immense  logs 
safely  and  with  as  little  injury  to  them 
as  possible.  On  the  39th  of  March  con- 
tracts were  signed  for  the  erection  of 
the  building.  Soon  after  this  the  logs 
were  all  in  boom  upon  the  Columbia 
River.  On  the  night  of  the  Fourtli  of 
July  the  water  was  found  to  be  of  a 
favorable     depth    to   admit    the     logs   to 


Guild's  Lake.  Thence  to  the  site  of  the 
l)uihling  tliese  gigantic  tree  trunks  were 
bail  led  by  means  of  a  powerful  donkey 
engine  over  a  specially  constructed  tram- 
way. 

The  Palace  of  Forestry  is  now  com- 
plete. It  has  cost  tlie  State  of  Oregon 
.$30,165.18.  It  will  bring  many  times 
tliat  value  back  into  the  Pacific  West   in 
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the  increased  population  and  commercial 
development  which  is  now  only  begin- 
ning to  flow  toward  the  wonderful  region 
discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

It  is  not  a  log  cabin,  but  an  Exposition 
palace,  containing  the  largest  logs  ever 
placed  in  any  building.  It  is  a  mam- 
moth structure,  American  in  design, 
beautiful  in  appearance,  and  wonderful 
in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed. There  is  no  region  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  Oregon  country  where  such 
a  log  palace  would  be  possible. 

It  is  306  feet  long  and  102  feet  wide, 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  73  feet.  In  its 
construction  two  miles  of  five  and  six-foot 
fir  logs,  eight  miles  of  poles,  43,000  fir 
shakes,  and  30,000  fir  bark  shingles  were 
used.  One  log  stands  near  the  main  en- 
trance which  has  a  diameter  of  seven  feet 
nine  inches.  It  required  a  total  of  113 
horse  power  with  engine,  block  and  tackle 
to  raise  these  immense  logs  to  their 
places.  Twelve  thousand  feet  of  wire 
cable  was  used  for  hoisting  and  guys. 
The  heaviest  log  weighed  35  tons,  and  was 


lifted  to  its  place  at  the  rate  of  30  feet 
per  minute. 

On  entering  the  building  one  finds 
oneself  in  a  veritable  forest  of  giant  firs. 
The  immense  solid  tree  trunks  are  placed 
on  end  as  columns  supporting  the  gal- 
leries and  roof.  Fifty-two  of  them 
there  are,  and  fifty-four  feet  high  they 
tower.  One  never  tires  of  looking  at 
their  ponderous  beauty  as  one  realizes 
that  each  of  these  logs  contains  enough 
lumber  to  build  a  comfortable  house. 

The  splendid  porticos,  the  picturesque 
balconies,  the  overhanoing  roof  and  the 
wonderful  rustic  galleries,  all  combine  to 
make  this  wonder  of  the  Exposition  a 
picture  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten. 
From  the  upper  balconies  one  can  look 
down  forty  feet  below  into  the  immense 
forest  within  the  building,  while  with- 
out the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Hood,  St. 
Helens,  Adams  and  Eainier  rear  their 
whitened  heads  skyward.  Here  then  is 
a  double  wonder,  especially  for  Eastern 
visitors,  who  see  here  for  the  first  time 
the  prodigies  they  came  so   far  to  view. 


A    side    view    of    the    incomplete    structure. 
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The    frontage    of   the    building'   which    faces    towards   Guild's   Lake   and    the   U.    S.    Government   Building-. 


In  the  history  of  the  development  of 
America,  Iowa  formed  its  greatest  prod- 
uct, corn,  into  a  palace ;  Minnesota  built 
a  palace  of  ice,  but  it  remained  for  Ore- 
gon, greatest  in  forest  resources  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  to  build  a  palace  of 
logs  in  a  region  of  the  most  wonderful 
scenery  known  to  man. 

It  will  indeed  be  an  eye-opener  for  an 
Eastern  visitor  to  come  into  a  realization 
of  the  immense  wealth  stored  up  in  the 
forests  of  the  West.  Oregon  alone  has 
300,000,000,000  feet  B.  M.  of  standing 
merchantable  timber.  This  is  a  much 
greater  amount  than  is  possessed  by  any 
other  state  in  the  Union,  and  is  nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  total  amount  of  standing 
merchantable  timber  of  the  United  States. 

Out  of  a  visit  to  the  Forestry  Building 
will  come  the  consciousness  that  Oregon 
has  timber  from  which  liomes  may  be 
built  for  countless  thousands.  Then, 
too,  in  a  region  where  such  trees  grow- 
ls found  a  climate  where  Nature  fur- 
nishes  everv   need   of   civilization. 


But  let  us  peer  forward  to  the  glorious 
exposition  days  and  see  what  this  build- 
ing will  contain.  Wliat  kinds  of  wood 
grow  in  these  forests?  What  animals 
furnish  game  for  man's  use,  and  wbat 
kind  of  fish  inhabit  the  rivers  of  this 
bounteous  land?  Within  this  palace  of 
fir  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  immense  sec- 
tions of  trees,  larger  yet  than  those  used  in 
its  construction.  We  will  find  log  sec- 
tions of  fir,  spruce,  and  pine  twelve  feet 
in  diauieter,  immense  planks  eight  feet 
in  width,  beautifully  finished  and  pol- 
ished pieces  of  all  the  native  woods  of 
the  state,  commercial  hmiber  of  many 
kinds  and  beautiful  paneled  rooms,  to- 
gether with  a  great  variety  of  other  nat- 
ural and  manufactured  products  of  the 
forest. 

We  find,  too.  the  lordly  elk.  the  fleet 
deer,  the  brilliantly  colored  China  pheas- 
ant and  the  countless  ducks,  geese, 
grouse,  quail,  and  other  'nald  game  which 
give  Oregon  fame  as  a  hunter's  paradise. 
It  is  planned  to  have  an  exhibit  showing 
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the  royal  chinook  salmon  in  all  stages  of 
growth  from  the  egg  to  the  immense 
eighty-five  pound  fish  so  frequently 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  Columbia. 
In  large  hatching  troughs,  through  which 
will  flow  pure  water  from  the  melting 
snows  of  Mt.  Hood,  one  will  find  the 
eggs  and  young  salmon  in  all  stages  of 
development.  In  specially  made  jars 
will  be  shown  the  fully  grown  salmon 
from  three  to  five  and  one-half  feet  in 
length  and  weighing  from  forty  to  sixty 
and  even  eighty-five  pounds.  All  this 
and  more  the  visitor  will  find  spread  out 
before  him  in  luxurious  profusion. 

After  studying  carefully  all  the  prod- 
ucts contained  in  this  wonderful  palace, 
one  will  be  compelled  to  say :  Why  tear 
it  all  down?  WHiy  not  keep  this  splendid 
exhibit  of  the  resources  of  a  wonderful 
state  as  a  permanent  museum  to  edify 
all  visitors  to  Oregon  in  the  future? 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  building  is  in 
its  materials  permanent.  Fortunate,  too, 
it  is  that  the  legislature  of  Oregon  in 
session  assembled  had  the  wisdom  to  pass 
a  law  allowing  the  City  of  Portland,  or 
anv  association,  such  as  the  Oregon  His- 
torical Society,  the  Oregon  Grange  or  the 
Oregon  State  Academy  of  Sciences,  to 
securt^  the  land  on  which  the  building- 
stands.  The  bill  instructs  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  State  Commission  to  turn  over  the 
building  wben  such  arrangements  are 
made.  ])rovided  that  the  city  or  society 
maintain  therein  a  permanent  museum 
of  the  historical  and  natural  resources  of 
tb"  State  of  Oregon.  It  is  doubtful  if 
auv  (itber  such  building  will  ever  be  con- 
structed in  the  world.  The  necessity  for 
its  jireservation  is  of  paramount  interest 
to  everv  ]mblic  spirited  citizen.  Every 
efl^ort  should  be  made  to  secure  this  most 


valuable   building  and  save  it   from    de- 
struction. 

With  an  expenditure  of  a  small  sum 
of  money  for  permanent  foundations  the 
Palace  of  Forestry  will  stand  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  Its  maintenance  will  interest 
thousands  in  the  natural  resources  of 
Oregon  after  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposi- 
tion has  passed  into  history,  and  will  be 
the  cause  of  thousands  of  persons  becom- 
ing residents  of  the  state.  It  will  bring 
homeseekers  as  it  will  bring  Exposition 
visitors.  It  is  destined  to  open  the  eyes 
of  many  persons  to  the  immense  unde- 
veloped resources  of  the  Pacific  West. 

From  East  and  West  and  from  beyond 
the  seas  come  inquiries  every  day  about 
this  paragon  of  exposition  structures. 
Many  do  not  believe.  Thousands  will 
come  and  see.  Many  will  remain,  but 
all  will  tell  to  the  world  the  true  story 
of  Oregon's  undeveloped  resources  wait- 
ing only  the  coming  of  the  settler.  It 
will  teach  well  the  lesson  that  from  what- 
ever point  we  view  the  forests,  the  game, 
and  the  fish  of  Oregon,  we  must  find 
them  a  source  of  future  wealth. 

The  intending  settler,  whether  he  goes 
out  into  the  seemingly  interminable 
depths  of  the  forests,  or  studies  estimates 
of  the  timber  they  contain,  or  watches  the 
immense  logs  cut  into  lumber  in  the  most 
modern  mills  in  the  world,  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  the  matchless 
forests  of  the  West.  Then  with  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  agricultural,  mining, 
and  other  industries  which  are  taking 
such  rapid  strides  forward,  he  will  be- 
come inbued  with  the  wonderful  re- 
sources and  strategic  importance  of  the 
Pacific  West,  which  is  certainly  destined 
to  become  the  site  of  the  greatest,  grand- 
est, most  ]iopulous  civilization  on  the  globe. 


A  TIP  FROM  JUPITER 

THAT  indiscriminative  little  fellow  who  flies  about  this  world  with  a  bow 
and  funny  little  arrows  which  he  shoots  with  great  precision  but  with 
an  awful  disregard  of  selection,  had  twanged  his  bow  and  sped  his  ran- 
dom arrow — nay,  four  of  them — with  the  unusually  happy  result  of 
binding  my  lifelong  friend  and  chum  and  myself  together  in  a  double 
bond  of  brother-in-lawism. 

Walter  had  a  sister  and  so  did  I;  but  this  singular  fact  did  not  deter  us  in  the 
consummation  of  that  which,  had  we  paused  to  calculate  dispassionately  the  possibil- 
ities of  futurity,  might  have  shown  us  a  rare  tangle  in  our  genealogical  tree,  in  which 
we  might  become  our  grandmother  or  some  other  such  thing. 

However,  the  double  ceremony  was  performed  with  much  "eclat" — whatever 
that  is — so  said  the  newspapers,  and  we  were  immediately  formed  into  a  "mutual  ad- 
miration society,"  to  the  extent  that  when  we  set  up  housekeeping  some  three  or  four 
blocks  apart,  nothing  would  do  but  the  two  dovecotes  must  be  connected  by  private 
telephone,  which  was  soon  an  accomplished  fact.  And  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
cynical  old  l)achelors,  or  people  who  had  outgrown  the  glamor  of  early  springtime, 
that  there  was  no  "central"  or  side  switches.  There  were  things  that  came  and  went 
over  that  wire  that  would  have  made  a  dyspeptic  of  a  wooden  Indian. 

I  dare  to  speak  this  now,  but  I  didn't  then.  Not  that  the  glint  and  bloom 
have  worn  away ;  not  so,  but  association  and — and — "you  know,"  and  all  that.  How- 
ever, T  can  afford  to  Joke  about  that  teleplione  a  little,  inasmuch  as  it  was  through 
its  innocent  instrumentaliy  that  Walter  and  I,  instead  of  clerking  on  a  make-both- 
ends-meet  salary,  are  now  far  removed  from  the  necessity  of  being  drudges,  and 
our  families  are — Init  you  don't  want  to  hear  that. 

It  had  been  a  wild  stormy  night  and  was  still  raining  in  the  morning  as  Grace 
and  I  sat  at  breakfast.  As  an  unusually  heavy  downpour  swept  against  the  win- 
dow, she  said,  sympathetically,  "You  poor  dear,  how  I  wish  you  didn't  have  to  go 
out  in  this  storm." 

She  l)ut  voiced  my  unuttered  sentiments ;  although  I  answered  blithely,  "Oh,  I 
don't  mind  it  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  but  it's  of  you  I'm  thinking,  alone  here  all 
day,  my  dar — " 

Wliatever  of  pleasant  platitudes  might  have  followed  were  harshly  interrupted 
by  a  violent  ringing  of  the  telephone  bell;  not  one  of  those  gentle  "ding  a  ling  a 
lings,"  we  were  so  accustomed  to,  but  a  spasmodic,  intermittent  whirr,  that  l)uzzed 
and  whizzed  as  though  it  was  going  to  tear  the  whole  outfit  to  pieces. 

I  hurried  over  to  the  instrument  and  placed  the  receiver  at  my  ear;  for  some 
moments  I  heard  nothing  but  the  rumljling  of  the  storm,  then  sounds  as  of  words 
smote  the  drum  of  my  ear  as  if  it  liad  lieen  hit  with  a  brick.  I  held  the  receiver 
farther  away  and  caught,  "Is  that  you,  Cardwell  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  yelled  into  the  transmitter. 

Then  came  the  following  fragmentary  sentences :  "Laid  up  to-day — can't  come 
down;  got  telegram  from  Wells  this  morning — struck  five  hundred-barrel  gusher 
■ — keep  dark  for  to-day — buy  up  Carimbo — any  price — hit  the  moon  in  a  few  days 
— get  in  quick." 

In  vain  I  bellowed  into  the  thing,  in  vain  I  hammered  it  and  rang  the  bell;  it 
remained  as  uncommunicative  as  a  dummy  in  a  show  window. 

What  on  earth  could  Walter  mean  by  this  enigmatical  tip?  Staid  old  Walter, 
who  had  about  as  much  spirit  of  speculation  in  him  as  a  mummy.  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand it. 

I  repeated  the  message  to  Grace,  who  seemed  to  see  through  the  puzzh^  at  once, 
fur  slie  clapped  her  hands  ecstatically,  as  she  cried,  "Why,  don't  you  remember  that 
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Walter's  brother,  Wellington — you  know  he  is  called  Wells  for  short — is  down  in 
the  oil  fields  ?  Oh,  it's  all  right,  it's  all  right !  We  are  going  to  be  rich !"  And  with- 
out further  words  she  ran  over  to  her  escritoire,  returning  presently  with  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  I  saw  was  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  her  own  little  legacy. 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  this  was  my  tender  little  wife  who  thrust  the  check 
into  my  hands,  saying — in  a  voice  I  scarcely  recognized,  and  with  eyes  gleaming  with 
a  light  not  good  to  see  in  a  man,  much  less  in  wouian :  "I  am  going  to  be  in  on  this 
deal.  You  have  a  thousand  more.  This  is  the  chance  of  our  lives.  Don't  lose  a 
minute.     You've  still  time ;  run  over  and  see  Walter." 

She  gave  me  no  time  for  renxonstrance,  but  almost  pushed  me  into  the  hall 
toward  the  hatrack.  And  right  here,  I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  didn't  require 
much  urging,  for  I  had  caught  the  infection  of  her  enthusiasm  and  the  "Dignity  of 
dollars"  had  already  ensnared  my  judgment. 

They  had  just  finished  breakfast  when  I  burst  in  upon  them.  "Wliat  on  earth 
did  you  mean  by  that  message  you  just  sent  over?"  I  asked  jerkily,  for  I  was  al- 
most out  of  breath,  having  run  every  step  of  the  way. 

My  sister  and  he  exchanged  quick  glances;  then  looked  at  me,  pityingly,  as  I 
thought.  "Oh,  yes,  yes ;  why  certainly,  I'd  quite  forgot ;  I  asked  you  to  drop  in  and 
we'd  go  down  together,"  said  Walter  in  an  exasperatingly  soothing  tone  of  voice. 
"Sit  down,  John,  and  I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute.  By  the  way,  do  you  feel  quite  well 
this  morning?    I'm  afraid  you've  been  working  too  hard  lately." 

I  understood  the  pretense  of  his  words  and  answered  hotly:  "Stop  this  non- 
sense; I'm  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  A  joke  is  a  joke;  but  what  I  want 
to  Imow  is :  \^^iat  did  you  mean  by  telling  me  that  you  had  a  telegram  from  Wel- 
lington this  morning  and  that  he  had  struck  a  five-hundred-barrel  gusher?  If  you 
were  fooling,  say  so  and  have  done  with  it." 

His  manner  changed  instantly,  as  he  said  earnestly,  "Neither  of  us  has  hcen 
near  the  phone  this  morning.  Now  tell  us  about  it."  This  I  did.  He  remained 
though  tinil  for  a  few  moments,  then  arose  hastily  and  crossed  the  room  to  the 
telephone  box,  which  was  fastened  to  the  wall  alongside  a  window.  He  fussed 
about  the  instrument  awhile,  then  threw  up  the  sash,  and  regardless  of  the  pelting 
rain,  leaned  out,  looking  up  and  down  and  all  around.  Presently  he  shut  the  win- 
dov,'  with  a  bang  and  turned  toward  us,  his  head  and  shoulders  dripping. 

As  I  looked  into  his  eyes,  it  seemed  that  I  was  looking  again  into  Oracle's. 
There  was  that  same  inflexible  glint  of  determination,  as  he  asked  me  abruptly, 
""How  much  money  have  you?"  I  told  him.  "I  have  as  much  more,"  said  he. 
""Shall  we  go  into  this  thing  together?" 

"You  think  there  may  be  something  in  it,  then?"  I  asked. 

"■'Something  in  it !"  he  returned,  his  eyes  flashing.  "There's  everything  in  it. 
I'm  going  to  play  this  tip.  I  don't  care  if  it  came  from  Jupiter.  They  say  that  for- 
tune knocks  at  every  man's  door  at  least  once.  If  slie  is  knocking  at  mine,  I  am 
^oing  to  let  her  in,  that's  all.     Are  you  with  me?" 

"Ynu  bet  I  am,"  said  I,  emphatically. 

Just  then  my  sister,  who  had  left  the  room,  returned,  and  going  up  to  Walter, 
placed  something  in  his  hand,  saying:  "There  is  thirty-four  dollars  and  eighty 
<;ents.  You  didn't  know  I  had  so  much  mony,  did  you,  dear?  I — I  hardly  under- 
stand it  all,  but  I  thought  that  if  things  didn't  turn  out  right,  vou  might  think 
me  .■^olRsh,  if  I— I—" 

I'or  answer,  he  snatched  her  up  into  his  arms,  and  his  voice  wasn't  very  steady 
■as  he  said  to  me,  "Wliat  do  you  think  of  this  for  an  augury,  John?  This  staid  little 
Puritan  turning  speculator?  No,  no,  little  one,"  he  said,  as  he  returned  her  the 
money,  "if  everything  turns  out  all  right,  there'll  be  plenty  without  that."  And 
then.  (|uickly,  as  though  afraid  he  might  have  wounded  her  by  refusing  it,  he  added, 
Mntb  a  light  laugh,  "After  all,  it  may  come  in  hand_y  in  case  of  accidents.  You're 
'n  oil  half  the  play,  you  know." 

It  was  agreed  on  the  way  dojvn  town  that  we  should  request  a  day  off,  on  some 
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pretext  or  other,  and  meet  at  the  Occidental  reading  room  at  nine  o'clock,  and  go 
together  to  a  broker,  with  whom  Walter  had  a  slight  acquaintance. 

I  thought  the  broker  regarded  us  curiously  when  Walter  asked  him  at  what 
price  we  could  buy  Carimbo.  However,  he  answered  pleasantly,  "You  can  get  all 
you  want  at  45.     Were  you  thinking  of  investing?" 

"Well — yes,"  said  Walter  coolly.     "We  thought  we  would  take  a  flyer  on  it." 

After  some  moments'  hesitation,  the  broker  said :  "Don't  consider  me  imper- 
tinent if  I  ask  whether  you  have  any  particular  reason  for  buying  Carimlio?" 

"None  in  the  least,"  replied  Walter,  giving  me  a  covert  glance.  "Why  do 
you  ask?" 

The  broker  did  not  reply  for  some  moments,  evidently  hesitating  between 
speaking  out  and  remaining  silent.  He  decided  on  the  former,  for  he  said :  "I 
heg  that  you  will  not  think  me  over  officious  or  meddlesome.  I  know  very  well  that 
what  1  am  about  to  tell  you  is  unprofessional ;  but  I  should  somehow  feel  guilty  if 
I  let  you  go  into  that  stock  blindly.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  that  company's  promotion  of  Carimbo,  and  I  -will  say  flatly — but  in  confidence, 
remember — that  it  looks  like  the  crookedest  piece  of  manipulation  I  ever  ran  across, 
and  I  should  hate  to  see  you  burn  your  money." 

Each  word  of  the  broker  was,  to  me,  as  an  axe  chopping  away  a  studding,  or 
tearing  holes  in  the  picture  my  mind  had  been  rearing;  but  Walter  replied  calmlv. 
"T  thank  you,  Mr.  Selden,  for  this  information  of  which  we  were  entirely  ignorant. 
But  if  you  have  the  time  and  inclination,  would  you  mind  giving  me  a  brief  outline 
of  the  company  from  its  conception?" 

'•'About  a  year  ago,"  said  Mr.  Seld\en,  "some  fellows — never  mind  the  names 
or  exact  location — bought  a  tract  of  a  hundred  acres  near  Coalinga  for  ten  dollars 
an  acre ;  incorporated  a  company,  with  a  stock  of  one  hundred  thousand  shares ;  ten 
thousand  of  which  was  sot  aside  as  treasury  stock,  and  the  balance  distributed  among 
the  piomoters.  Then  they  issued  an  alluring  prospectus  and  began  selling  off  small 
batches  of  stock  at  from  1  to  5  cents  a  share,  until  they  had  placed  about  5,000 
shares,  just  enough  to  set  "friends''  gossiping.  With  much  ostentation,  a  cheap 
boring  outfit  was  purchased  and  shipped  to  the  land.  The  next  move  was  to  get 
Carimbo  listed  at  the  Oil  Exchange,  where  it  was  held  at  10  cents  a  share.  After 
a  week  or  two  of  fluctuation  a  10-cent  assessment  appeared,  which  was,  eagerly 
paid  in  view  of  development,  of  which  rosy  accounts  were  judiciously  circulated. 

"By  a  shrewd  system  of  'wash'  sales,  the  stock  went  up  and  do\vn;  but  usually 
up,  until  the  small  speculating  pul)lic  became  enthused;  then  one  fine  day  there  was 
a  terrible  uproar  in  the  Exchange.  Carimbo  had  soared  up  to  $1.40.  People 
seemed  to  have  gone  crazy  over  the  stock.  r>r()k-('rs  yelled  themselvevs  hoarse  and  fell 
all  over  themselves  to  get  it. 

"Well — to  make  a  long  story  short — they  got  it ;  and  the  next  day  a  general 
resignation,  from  the  president  down,  went  before  a  special  meeting." 

Walter  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  the  broker  joined  ;  but  I  failed  to 
see  where  the  laugh  came  in,  and  sat  staring  stupidly. 

"And  what  was  the  outcome?"  said  Walter  presently. 

"The  stockholders  got  together  and  elected  new  officers  and  board  of  directors; 
since  which  Carimbo  has  been  a  dead  one  on  the  board,  although  it  is  still  held  at 
45,  with  plenty  to  be  had,  but  no  buyers." 

"Do  you  know  what  the  new  management  have  done  since?"  said  Walter. 

"No,  I  don't,"  replied  Mr.  Selden,  "although  I  have  heard,  incidentally,  that 
they  were  still  boring;  but  my  candid  conviction  is  that  they  won't  strike  oil  this 
side  of  China." 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  new  officers?"  inquired  Walter. 

"Yes,  I  can  do  that,"  said  Selden.  taking  a  book  out  of  a  drawer  and  turning 
the  |)ages:  "Carimbo,  Carimbo.  Yes,  here  it  is.  B.  F.  Springdon,  president  ;  J.  B. 
Cardwell,  vice-president;  R.  Wembe,  secretary;  C.  F.  Stenter,  treasurer.  Tbey  are 
all  business  men,  and  honest,  as  far  as  I  know,"  he  continued,  putting  away  the  book. 
"But  they  don't  know  the  first  thing  about  oil  and  are  throwing  awav  their  ii'ducv." 
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When  the  broker  pronounced  the  name  "Cardwell"  I  saw  Walter  stiffen  him- 
self up  with  a  jerk,  and  as  I  caught  the  flash  of  triumph  from  his  eyes,  I  began 
to  understand  and  nodded  to  him. 

Walter  took  from  his  pocketbook  the  two  checks  which  I  had  given  him,  and, 
together  with  his  own,  laid  them  on  the  desk  in  front  of  Mr.  Selden,  saying,  "Not- 
withstanding your  kindness  in  trying  to  put  us  right,  we  will  still  adhere  to  our 
original  determination.  There  are  our  checks  for  three  thousand  dollars.  If  you 
will  undertake  the  commission,  I  want  you  to  buy  Carimbo  as  cheap  as  you  can.  If 
you  are  obliged  to  pay  more,  you  may  do  so  up  to  60 ;  after  that, — I  will  be  at  the 
board — I  will  nod  to  you  in  case  I  want  any  more  at  an  advanced  figure.  And  par- 
don me  if  I  suggest  expediency." 

The  broker  said  nothing  further,  and  was  about  to  put  the  checks  away,  when 
he  paused  and  appeared  to  scrutinize  one  of  them.  I  knew  in  a  second  what  he  was 
looking  at,  and  almost  anticipated  the  look  of  inquiry  he  threw  at  me.  "No,"  I  said, 
laughing,  "I  do  not  even  know  him." 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  were  in  good  time  for  the  opening  of  the  board  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  awaited  anxiously  the  call  of  Carimbo.  At  last  it  came,  and  it 
sounded  in  my  ears  like  the  crack  of  doom.  I  trembled  all  over,  but  Walter  was  as 
imperturable  and  unmoved  as  though  watching  some  boys  play  at  marbles. 

Our  broker  arose  leisurely  and  said  with  a  manner  of  unconcern,  "I'll  give  45 
for  1000  or  any  part  of  it."  "Sold,"  said  another.  "I'll  take  another  thousand," 
said  Selden.  "I'll  sell  at  46."  "Sold,"  said  Selden.  Some  one  else  jumped  up  and 
said,  "I'll  sell  2000  at  50."  "Sold.  I'll  take  a  thousand  more  at  50,"  shouted  Sel- 
den. "Sell  at  52."  "Sold.  Take  2000  more  at  52,"  Selden  returned  in  a  flash. 
No  answer.  "53—54—55."  "Sell  500."  "Take  500  more  at  55."  No  answer. 
"56— 57."  "Sold."  "I'll  sell  1000  more  at  60."  "Sold,"  said  Selden,  glancing 
toward  us.     Walter  smiled  and  nodded. 

I  clutched  at  Walters  sleeve.  "For  God's  sake,  man,  what  are  you  doing? 
We've  already  bought  over  the  limit.     How  are  we  to  pay  it?" 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  my  boy,"  he  said  complacently.  "We  won't  have  to  pay  it ; 
they'll  be  paying  us." 

Meanwhile  the  board  seemed  in  a  panic,  and  lost  track  of  everything  except 
that  the  stock  had  reached  70,  and  that  our  broker  was  still  buying. 

At  this  juncture  a  man  came  flying  through  the  doors  and  leaped  into  the  pit. 
Then  there  arose  such  a  clamor  and  confusion  that  I  quit  trying  to  follow  any- 
thing, only  realizing  confusedly  that  four  dollars  was  being  bid. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  make  myself  believe  that  this 
man  who  sat  so  salmly  cool  and  confident  by  me  through  all  thus  turmoil  was 
Walter,  whom  I  had  seen  wrought  into  a  fever  of  excitement  over  the  bet  of  a  dollar 
at  the  raco  track.    He  was  surely  a  puzzle  to  me. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  we  repaired  again  to  Mr.  Selden's  office. 
Presently  he  came  in,  fiushed  and  excited. 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life,"  he  said.  "If  you  two  fellows  were 
not  on  the  inside, — and  I  believe  you,  when  you  say  you  were  not, — you  are  the  luck- 
iest mortals  alive.  Where  you  got  your  tip  I  can't  tell.  Looks  like  the  devil  him- 
self had  a  hand  in  it.  Did  you  notice  that  fellow  who  came  running  in  toward  the 
close?  "Well,  that  was  Cardwell's  broker.  I  don't  know  what  the  tip  is,  but  it  looks 
to  me  like  they  are  going  to  try  and  corral  that  stock  at  any  price.  It's  just  as 
like  as  not  that  those  tenderfeet  have  struck  a  million-barrel  well.  I'm  disgusted, 
and  I  apologize  for  my  fool  efforts  to  switch  you  off.  It  does  beat  the  deuce,  though. 
By  the  way,"  taking  out  a  memorandum  book  and  computing  rapidly,  "I  got  you 
fourteen  thousand  shares  at  less  than  70 ;  altgether  it  amounts  to  $8,700." 

Heaven  only  knows  how  long  the  man  would  have  continued  talking,  had  not 
Walter  interrupted  him.  "Mr.  Selden,"  he  said,  "I  have  nothing  but  thanks  for 
your  kindness  in  telling  us  what  you  did.  I  assure  you  it  has  been  a  great  help  to 
me,  as  it  was  in  itself  a  confirmation  of  all  the  tip  we  had." 

Selden  stared  at  him  in  amazement.    "Why,  what  do  you  mean,"  he  stammered. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Walter,  "it's  too  long  a  story,  and  besides,  nothing  definite 
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is  known  yet.  However,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  slightly  overbought  our- 
selves, and—" 

"Oh,  don't  let  that  bother  you,"  interjected  Selden  hastily,  "buy  more  if  you 
want  to;  she's  sure  to  go  up." 

"No,"  said  Walter,  "we've  got  all  we  want,  and  I  want  you  to  sell  enough  this 
afternoon  to  even  us  up.     The  rest  we'll  hold  a  day  or  two." 

"All  right,"  said  Selden,  "I'll  sell  a  thousand  shares,  although  it  would  be 
against  my  judgment  to  do  so.  However,"  he  added,  ruefully,  "I've  made  an  ass 
of  myself  once  to-day,  and  I  couldn't  stand  a  repetition;  so  I  won't  offer  any 
more  advice." 

The  afternoon  session  closed  with  Carimbo  strong  at  $7.00.  On  our  way  home, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  Walter  if  he  could  account  for  the  mysterious  message  which 
I  had  received  that  morning,  and  which  had  sorely  perplexed  me  all  day. 

"Nothing  easier  in  the  world,"  he  said,  laughing.  "When  I  looked  out  the 
window  this  morning,  I  saw  at  once  that  our  line  had  broken  near  where  it  entered 
the  house;  farther  along  and  crossing  abo^e  ours  at  right  angles,  ran  another,  which 
I  knew  at  once  to  be  a  company  line.  The  accumulation  of  water  on  it  had  sagged 
it  until  it  scraped  upon  ours.  It  wouldn't  have  formed  a  contact  probably  except 
during  a  very  heavy  shower." 

"I  see,  I  see,"  I  broke  in,  "and  I  got  the  message  intended  for  another  Mr. 
Cardwell." 

"Exactly  so,"  said  he,  adding  archly,  "and  it  isn't  as  though  we  were  fellows 
that  couldn't  see  a  good  thing,  is  it  John?" 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  we  disposed  of  our  stock  at  $12.00  a  share.  Any- 
one who  Avouldn't  be  satisfied  with  that  much  ought  to  be  poor;  that's  my  opinion. 

Besides  the  money,  we  gained  a  reputation  as  oil  speculators.  When  any  of 
the  fellows  apply  to  Walter  for  a  tip,  he  regards  them  solemnly  for  a  moment  and 
then  says:  "Buy 'em  when  they're  low,  and  sell  'em — "  but  he  is  generally  alone 
by  this  time. 
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THE    SEER 


Wisdom  and  pleasure  dwell  apart. 
The  seer  is  lone,  of  brooding  heart; 
On  the  solitude  and  tears 
Breaks  the  dawn  beyond  the  years. 


^ 
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Where  shadow^s  and  the  sorrow^s  bide. 
The  Everlasting  Gate  sw^ings  w^ide — 
Lo,  the  sad-eyed  dreamer  sees 
Into  the  eternities! 

— Jonn    V  ance  Cneney 
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ICE  CAVES  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  LeanJer   H.    Wells 


ASIDE  from  the  wonderful 
glaciers  of  Mount  Adams, 
the  most  interesting  geolog- 
ical feature  to  those  who 
spend  their  vacation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Troutlake,  Wash.,  is  the  long 
lava  chimney,  forming  what  are  known 
as  lava  and  ice  caves.  While  the  word 
caves  is  used  to  designate  certain  features 
of  this  chimney — which  is  between  25  and 
30  miles  long — it  scarcely  suits  the  sub- 
ject, for  these  alleged  caves  are  simply 
breaks  in  the  roof  of  the  chimney;  but 
the  word  will  continue  to  be  used  for 
convenience,  and  for  want  of  a  better 
term.  These  breaks  in  the  roof  of  the 
chimney,  or  caves,  as  they  are  called  by 
everybody,  furnish  a  simple  solution  to 
a  geological  problem.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune, in  connection  with  Professor  John 
Teuscher,  Jr.,  of  the  St.  John  ]mlilic 
school,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  these  caves  while  on  a  vacation  at  Trout- 
lake  last  Summer. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  nothing  about 
Mount  Adams  has  the  same  significance 
geologically  as  this  chimney. 
We  followed  its  course  a 
dozen  or  more  miles,  until 
we  arrived  at  the  ice  depos- 
itory some  thirteen  miles 
from  the  Gouler  Hotel.  Just 
where  the  chimney,  or  duct, 
begins  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained; but  it  is  somewhere 
west  of  Mount  Adams,  per- 
haps fifteen  miles,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  "Sleeping  Beauty," 
well  known  to  all  who  spend 
the  Summer  at  Mount  Ad- 
ams. This  chimney  may  be 
traced  and  followed  north- 
east toward  the  White  Salmon 
"River  as  easily  as  one  follows 
a  well-defined  winding  wagon 
road ;  and  never  at  any  time 
is  one  at  a  loss  to  take  up 
the  course.  If  somebody 
many  years  ago  had  built  an 
underground  canal,  or  fiume, 
along  a  winding  course  cov- 
ering about  thirty  miles,  and 
had  left  it  until  at  short  in- 


tervals the  roof  had  fallen  in,  then  we 
should  have  what  the  forces  of  Nature 
did  thousands  of  years  ago.  Somewhere 
west  of  Mount  Adams,  lava  was  spouted 
forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  from  a  seething  caldron  com- 
pressed from  beneath.  From  this  vent  the 
molten  mass  flowed  southeast  toward 
where  flows  the  Wliite  Salmon  Eiver,  and 
formed  a  channel  of  its  own.  The  up- 
per part  of  this  molten  stream  of  lava 
cooled  first,  thus  forming  a  crust,  or  roof, 
for  the  channel.  As  the  cooling  process 
went  on,  a  second,  third  and  fourth  crust 
were  formed,  until  the  chimney  was  com- 
pleted with  a  solid  roof  constructed  of 
solid  stone  of  lava  formations,  reaching 
from  the  vent  toward  the  White  Salmon 
Eiver.  Through  this  channel  the  cold  air 
from  the  vicinity  of  "Sleeping  Beauty" 
rushed  down  to  the  lower  levels  of  the 
White  Salmon  Valley.  Now  comes  the 
breaking  -  up  process.  The  roof  was  of 
solid  basalt  formation,  but,  as  almost 
every  one  knows,  the  alternate  operations 
of   cold   and   heat    will    disintegrate   and 
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break  up  the  most  solid  rocky  formation; 
and  so  we  find  many  breaks  in  the  roof  of 
the  chimney  at  close  intervals,  forming 
the  so-called  lava  and  ice  caves. 

There  is  a  popular  delusion  among  the 
residents  of  Troutlake  Valley  that  this 
channel  was  formed  by  the  burning  out 
of  coal  under  the  flow  of  lava;  but  there 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  there  is 
coal  in  the  neighborhood,  or  that  this  re- 
markable channel  could  have  been  formed 
by  the  burning  out  of  coal.  We  have  the 
evidence  of  Professor  Thomas  Condon  that 
it  is  simply  a  chimney  formed  by  the  flow 
of  lava,  above  which  the  roof  was  formed 
in  layers  as  has  been  described. 

The  chimney  extends  through  an  open 
country,  and  may  be  investigated  with 
ease.  It  is  found  that  the  roof  was  built 
layer  upon  layer,  as  if  constructed  by  a 
builder.  With  Professor  Teuscher,  the 
writer  went  with  torches  through  many 
of  the  caves,  or  breaks,  and  found  great 
masses  of  broken  basalt.  The  most 
important  cave  which  we  visited,  and 
which  is  reached  by  means  of  a 
door  and  a  ladder,  is  about  five  miles 
from  Troutlake.  Here  the  roof  of  the 
chimney  has  fallen,  leaving  an  opening 
fifty  feet  wide  by  more  than  one  hundred 
in  length.  On  the  inside  the  gallery  was, 
as  near  as  we  could  judge,  fifty  feet  wide 
and  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  floor  is 
composed  of  immense  boulders,  which  have 
been  riven  by  the  frost  from  the  ceiling. 
We  followed  the  gallery  perhaps  300  feet, 
when  we  were  compelled  to  turn  back  by 
the  failure  of  our  torches.  Solid  blocks 
of  ice  could  be  seen  among  the  boulders, 
scattered  about  on  the  floor,  and  glisten- 
ing under  the  rays  of  our  torches  like 
silver  plates.  The  silence  was  impressive. 
Here  centuries  ago  swept  an  irresistible 
flow  of  molten  lava  through  this  silent 
gallery.  The  mind  could  hardly  take  in 
the  majesty  of  the  forces  of  Nature,  ex- 
pended in  building  up,  out  of  this  very 
material,  the  backbone  of  the  Northwest. 
But  here  is  the  evidence  of  that  power 
scattered  at  our  feet  and  above  our  heads. 
Breaks  are  found  in  the  roof  of  the  chim- 
ney where  one  can  descend,  and  then 
come  out  some  distance  beyond.  Toward 
the  upper  end  we  came  to  the  wonderful 
ice  cave,  from  which  many  tons  of  ice 
have  been  taken.  We  arrived  here  when 
the  thermometer  registered  95  degrees  in 


the  shade.  One  comes  suddenly  to  the 
opening  of  the  cave. 

Outside  is  an  open  country,  partly  cov- 
ered with  timber,  but  there  is  no  intima- 
tion of  the  presence  of  this  wonderful 
cave.  The  opening  is  nearly  round,  and 
the  cave  gives  the  impression  of  an  in- 
verted dishpan.  Standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  cave  and  looking  downward  one  may 
see  a  pile  of  snow,  which  looks  very  invit- 
ing to  one  who  is  standing  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  95  degrees.  A  ladder  extends 
down  from  the  rimi  to  the  snow,  and  here 
we  find  the  temperature  much  lower.  The 
snow  rests  on  a  heap  of  boulders  thnt 
have  fallen  from  the  roof.  On  every  side 
and  in  the  distance  masses  of  ice  glitter 
and  glisten  in  the  scant  rays  of  sunlight 
that  steal  downward  from  the  narrow 
opening.  Farther  under  we  find  great 
blocks  of  ice  attached  to  the  ceiling.  Then 
there  are  icicles,  immense  ones,  three  and 
five  feet  in  len.2rt.h,  hanging  from  the  basalt 
roof.  Light  thrown  on  them  from  tlie 
torches  causes  them  to  glitter  with  a 
beautv  beyond  the  power  of  lansuage  to 
describe.  Here  Natures  "'oes  ahead  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice  without  the  use  of 
chemicals.  After  remainino;  in  the  cave 
ten  minutes  Professor  Teuscher  found  that 
his  thermometer  had  ijone  down  from  95 
to  30  degrees,  and  it  would  have  gone 
much  lower  had  he  remained  longer.  Oc- 
casional oriists  of  ice-colfl  air.  that  seemed 
like  a  bla«t  from  the  frozen  rpgions  of 
the  North  Pole,  came  un  from  an  unknown 
source.  How  much  farther  the  ohiuiney 
extends  bevond  the  ice  cave  is  not  known, 
but  evidently  several  miles. 

The  rock  formations  in  all  the  caves 
visited  are  practically  the  same.  The 
roof  was  laid  in  courses  by  the  cooling  of 
the  river  of  lava,  so  that  the  same  svmmet- 
rical  layers  are  observable  for  miles.  The 
openings,  or  breaks  in  the  roof  of  the 
chimney,  occur  at  short  intervals.  There 
was  a  time,  perhaps  thousands  of  years 
aafo,  when  there  were  no  breaks,  and  when 
there  was  g.  solid  gallery,  from  the  vent 
down  to  the  probable  end  near,  or  at, 
Wliite  Salmon  River,  this  gallery  Ijeing 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  wide  and 
thirty  feet  high.  But  the  frosts  of  Winter 
have  long  since  broken  up  the  continuity 
of  the  channel,  and  will  continue  to  work 
destruction  on  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  chimjiey,  until  there  Avill  remain  a 
long  depression,  in  Avhich  will  be  found 


View    of    the    Ice    Cave. 
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Inside    view    of    entrance    to    cave. 
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masses  of  broken  boulders,  grim  evidence 
of  the  occult  powers  of  Nature,  working 
in  silence  through  the  ages.  This  chim- 
ney, with  its  broken  roofj  is  a  book  full 
of  mighty  things  relating  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth,  written  out  in  clear 
and   plain  language  and  fraught  with  a 


fascinating  interest  not  foimd  in  books 
Imilt  of  paper  and  types.  Conception  of 
the  mighty  forces  of  Nature  is  here  had 
so  plainly  that  even  the  casual  student 
must  pause  and  stand  in  awe.  In  the 
midst  of  a  waterless  region,  sparsely  cov- 
ered with  pine  trees,  lie  the  ruins  of  this 
chimney  that  once  formed  the  vent  of  a 
mighty  river  of  molten  lava,  spouting  u]i 
from  the  seething  caldron,  seeking  for  de- 
liverance from  beneath.  Settlements 
liave  gone  on  in  this  region  until 
the  lands  of  the  homesteaders  overlap  this 
channel.  The  Indian  trails  cross  and  re- 
cross  it.  But  beyond  the  accumulations 
nf  lava  and  breaks  in  the  roof  of  the  chim- 
ney, this  wonderful  geological  testimony 
attracts  no  attention,  except  when  some 
student  passes  that  way.  Tons  of  ice  have 
been  hauled  away  from  Nature's  labora- 
tory by  people  who  take  no  thought  of  the 
processes  of  its  formation,  and  yet  how 
significant,  how  much  more  wonderful 
than  the  caves  of  Virginia  is  this  chim- 
ney, built  10,000  years  ago,  when  the  sills 
of  the  Western  coast  were  being  laid. 
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AS  THROUGH  A  GLASS  DARKLY 

By   W' arwick   James    Price 

"We  see  this  world  well  or  ill,  jnst  as  our 
spectacles  chance  to  he  clean  or  not." — Emerson. 

IX  the  garret  of  a  tenement  sat  a  Thief  and  a  Poet.  The  western  sun,  looking 
across  the  city's  roofs  and  through  the  grimy  panes,  shed  his  parting  light  on 
eacli  alike,  and  then  glanced,  as  if  in  surprise,  among  the  jewels  that  lay  on 
the  talde  between  them.  As  the  rays  danced  from  one  bright  gem  to  an- 
other, the  reflected  gleams  caught  the  eyes  of  this  strangely  assorted  pair.  To 
the  l*oet  tliey  seemed  the  mystical  lights  from  some  unguessed  land  of  beauty,  but  to 
the  Thief  their  changing  play  spoke  only  of  wealth  and  power  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  world.  The  deeds  of  violence,  which  the  stones  had  prompted,  troubled  him 
not,  save  when,  from  time  to  time,  he  would  suddenly  cast  a  look  behind  him,  or 
pause  to  listen  for  the  heavy  step  of  justice.  And  truly  was  there  another  in  the 
room,  who  crossed  to  the  table  to  turn  the  emerald  between  her  ghostly  fingers. 

The  Poet  straightway  wandered  along  a  woodland  path,  where  all  lay  bathed 
in  the  lazy  warmth  and  glow  of  full-l)reasted  summer.  A  tiny  brook,  where  once 
had  been  a  rushing  stream,  came  babbling  down  from  out  the  unexplored  depths 
of  the  forest,  telling  her  sylvan  secrets  to  tlie  idler.  The  squirrel  forgot  to  chatter 
at  the  intruder,  so  interested  was  he  in  her  tale,  and  the  critic  woodpecker  cocked 
his  saucy  head  in  silent  judgment.  The  wliole  earth  seemed  to  drowse  in  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  an  August  afternoon.  Only  the  Thief  saw  the  greensnake  gliding 
noiselessly  among  the  poison  ivy. 

Slowly  the  summer  light  faded  from  grove  and  thicket,  and  a  colder,  luore 
glittering  beauty  spread  abroad,  as  the  sun,  sinking  lower,  caught  the  facets  of  tlie 
diamond.  The  warm  wealth  of  green  yielded  on  every  side  to  wind-swept  stretches 
of  snow-covered  fields.  The  trees  had  put  on  their  brightest  gems,  each  twig  and 
branch  sparkling  in  jeweled  points  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  Here  and  there  a  mound 
or  gently  curving  line  gave  token  of  stone  or  fence  lying  warm  beneath  Nature's 
mantle — and  the  Thief,  slightly  shuddering,  as  if  from  tlie  cold,  marked  one, 
farther  out  upon  the  plain,  where  the  white  drift  had  buried  deep  all  traces  of 
struggle  and  victim. 

Now  the  sun  shone  in  upon  the  turquoise.  The  Poet,  as  he  looked,  saw  sea  and 
skv  of  one  unbroken  blue.  EoUicking  little  waves  chased  each  other  laughing  to  the 
yellow  sands,  and  the  fair-haired  Graziella,  who  half-timidly  gave  her  tiny  feet  to 
their  kisses,  wondered  if  the  good  God  had  broken  off  bits  of  the  clouds,  skimming 
along  so  far  overhead,  for  the  caps  they  tossed  gleefully  into  the  air.  But  the 
Thief  saw  only  tlie  death-hiu?  spread  over  tlie  f;ir(^  of  a  stramiied  man. 

It  was  the  opal  now  that  glittered  in  the  fading  light,  and  opened  to  the  Poet's 
ready  eye  a  vista  of  moon-lit  cloister,  within  whose  ruined  walls  the  somber-robed 
monks  had  not  trod  for  generations.  Owls  and  liats  flitted  silently  out  from  the 
shadows  into  the  cold  light  of  the  watching  moon,  only  to  disappear  again  beneath 
the  blackness  of  an  arch.  The  i^atient  ivy  had  twined  around  the  columns,  as  if  to 
shelter  the  night-birds,  whose  silent  presence  was  all  that  betokened  life  in  the  once 
sacred  place.  Yet  the  quick  eye  of  the  Thief  had  caught  the  gleam  of  the  moon  on 
the  dagger  that  glanced  for  a  sharp  instant  beneath  the  arch. 

The  sun  had  dropped  below  the  roofs,  vet  still  there  came  a  glow  from  the  heart 
of  the  ruby.  It  seemed  to  cast  a  sunset  glory  over  the  dingy  attic  and  its  sordid  sur- 
roundings, batliing  even  the  broken  tiles  below  the  window  in  its  rosy  light,  till 
the  Poet  saw  his  fellowman  rejuvenated  and  all  the  world  the  better  for  his  hel]). 
Crime  and  unselfishness  gave  way  to  quiet  lives  that  found  their  greatest  happiness 
in  do;ng  for  those  less  fortunate,  and  yet  all  uplifted  to  a  level  where  such  misery 
;is  he  knew  only  too  well  was  never  seen.    To  the  other  the  roofs  l;iv  bathed  in  blood. 

Tbe  door  moved  slightly,  as  though  stirred  by  an  errant  wind  or  the  passage  of 
an  unseen  being.  The  Poet,  lost  in  his  dream,  heard  nothing,  but  the  Thief,  clutch- 
ing the  treasure  in  trembling  fingers,  listened  with  bent  head  and  bated  breath  for 
the  heavy  step  of  Justice. 


MOUNT  HOOD 

Remnant  of  time  forgotten!  Symbol  of  years  to  come— 
Standing  alone  in  vastness,   mystical,  grim  and  dumb! 

Emblem  of  ages  perished!  Type  of  the  time  to  be! — 

Crowned  v/ith  the  wreathes  eternal,   scanning  the  plain  and  sea! 

Bathed  in  the   noon-day  splendor!    Kissed  by  the  sunset's  glow! 
Robed   in  immortal  glory — King  of  the  Long  Ago! 

Cold  is  thy  cheek  forever!   Chilled   is  thy  mighty  heart. — 

But  warm  are  the  thrills  of  rapture  thy  grandeur  and  mien  impart! 

Rough   is  thy  time-torn   bosom,   soft  are  its  shielding  snows. 
And  soft  is  the  breath  ethereal  which  over  thy  bosom  blows! 

Stilled  by  a  death  internal,   firm  in  the  strength  of  time. 
Bearing  unworded  witness  of  God  and   the   life  sublime! 

Mute  in  the  hush  of  ages,  pulsing  with  songs  unsung. 

Thou  speakest  a  silent  language  with  more  than  a  mortal  tongue' 

Clothed  in  thy  garb  of  Myst'ry — Sphinx  of  the  Maker's  mould — 
How  strange  are  the  simple  stories  thou  hast  in  thy  triumph  told! 

The  Silence  that  steals  around  thee  is  sweet  with  the  subtle  sound. 
And   the  tongues  of  a  thousand  ages  speak  out  fi'om  barren  ground! 

The  spirit  of  grim  Aphonia  sits  calm  on  thy  hoary  breast. 
But  many  a  tale  it  whispers  with  many  a  truth  unguessed! 

Scarred  by  the  wounds  of  eons,  soothed  by  the  kiss  of  God, 
Rearing  thy  crown  of  glory — monarch  of  sea  and  sod! 

Beautiful  Peak  of   Promise!   White  as   the  winter's   tomb!— 
Mantled  with  golden  grandeur,  shrouded  in  eerie  gloom! 

Immutable,   cold,   majestic!   Bright  with  the  fire  of  Hope! — 
\Oh,   why  should  the  lesser  monarch  lost  in  thy  shadow  grope? 

Why  should  the  soul  of  mortal  blind  in  thy  prese!ice  stand, 
Wlien  the  image  of  God  is  graven  in  the  work  of  His  holy  hand? 

THOMAS  SHELLEY  SUTTON. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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MOUNT  ST.  HELENS 

Mount  St.  Helens,  fair  and  proud. 
Thou  goddess  of  the  lower  hills, 
So  silent  wrapped  in  snowy  cloud  — 
What  restlessness  thy  grandeur  stills! 


Storm  clouds  fold  about  thy  brow; 
Around  thy  form  gray  mist  is  thrown, 
And  yet,  serene  and  still  art  thou. 
The  flight  of  time  itself  unknown. 

Thy  sister  mountains  kneeling  low. 
The  shadows  catch  and  darkly  hold; 
But  thou,  on  high,  from  thy  pure  snow, 
Reflectst  the  red  sun's  glow  and  gold. 

—  Marion  Seymour  Thurston. 


WITH  A  LIFE  SAVING  CREW 


By   E.    G.    Adams 


It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence 
that  one  picks  up  the  morning  post  and 
reads  a  thrilling  tale  of  the  heroic  rescue 
of  some  imprisoned  victim  discovered 
away  up  beyond  the  rifts  of  smoke  and 
flame — how  some  fire  laddie,  counting  life 
less  than  duty,  scales  the  dizzy  ladder  and 
brings  down,  amid  the  cheers  of  thou- 
sands, the  limp  form  of  him  whose  doom 
seemed  certain. 

When  crowds  applaud,  daring  deeds 
are  easy.  Not  so  in  the  teeth  of  a  shiver- 
ing gale  on  some  bleak  headland,  when 
the  great  lifeboat  must  be  hurled  against 
the  fearful  rush  of  breakers,  or  when  the 
lurch  of  the  unguided  hulk  plunges  boat 
and  crew  dowoi  into  the  very  jaws  of 
death.  Then  it  is  that  the  real  hero 
faces  death,  nor  waits  to  count  the  cost. 

Although  our  glorious  old  ocean  was 
first  rightly  named  the  Peaceful,  in  con- 
trast with  the  storm-swept  Atlantic,  yet 
the  debris  of  scores  of  hulks  buried  in  the 
sand  from  Panama  to  Puget  Sound  are 
tell-tale  relics  of  the  careless  pilot  and 
the  fury  of  fierce  storms. 


Between  San  Diego  and  Seattle  Uncle 
Sam  has  placed  sixteen  life-saving  sta- 
tions at  points  of  greatest  risk.  Of  this 
number,  California  has  seven,  Oregon 
five,  and  Washington  four.  Day  and 
night,  for  a  distance  of  over  six  miles, 
these  stations  scan  the  horizon  and  the 
darkness  lest  some  ill-fated  ship  signal 
in  vain  for  help.  At  8  o'clock  two  men 
set  out  from  each  station,  unlriss  a  light- 
house watch  renders  a  patrol  unnecessary, 
to  make  their  ways  three  miles  in  opposite 
directions,  ofttimes  against  raging  winds 
and  inky  darkness.  Each  carries  a 
patrol  clock  whose  punch  keys  they  must 
find  at  the  end  of  their  beats  in  the  patrol 
stations.  Should  a  craft  be  sighted  run- 
ning dangerously  near  shore,  a  brilliant 
pyrotechnic  light  is  displayed  as  a  warn- 
ing signal.  At  midnight  these  men  turn 
in  and  call  two  others,  who  patrol  in  like 
manner  till  the  day  watch  is  again  taken 
up  from  the  station's  lookout  tower.  The 
crew  of  a  station  commonly  consists  of 
the   captain   and   seven  men,  the  former 
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skilled  from   long  service,   the  latter  se- 
lected for  their  hrawn  and  hardihood. 

To-day  is  drill  day,  and  for  miles  from 
either  way  the  summer  resort  crowds 
gather  to  see  these  men,  clad  in  their 
natty  white  duck  suits,  haul  the  lifeboat 
down  the  beach  and  make  ready  to  pull 
away,  with  the  captain  in  bow  to  steer 
and  cut  the  breakers  with  his  heavy  oar. 
Their  struggle  to  gain  the  open  sea  is 
often  exciting — now  poised  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  now  lost  behind  its  wall.  But 
see !  A  huge  sea  catches  them  broadside 
and  fills  the  boat;  but  it  rides  up  like  a 
cork,  for  the  air-tight  chambers  at  each 
-end  and  along  the  bottom  give  it  great 
buoyancy.  The  water  scurries  out  quickly 
through  the  scuppers,  and  all  is  ready 
for  a  new  venture.  Among  the  evolu- 
tions none  are  more  enjoyed  by  the  land 
lubbers  than  the  turnover.  At  a  signal, 
with  oars  stacked,  each  man  slips  to  one 
side  of  the  boat.  Over  it  rolls  in  a  jiff 
and  rights  itself  as  quickly,  for  while  un- 
der it  each  man  has  slipped  back  to  the 


middle  again.  Because  of  the  high  gun- 
wales they  are  wet  but  little  as  they  turn 
time  and- again.  These  drills  prepare  the 
meii  for  the  greater  ordeals  of  fighting 
their  way  to  a  dismantled  ship  in  the 
teeth  of  a  furious  storm  to  take  off  those 
surviving. 
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In  case  it  is  impossible  to  launch  the 
lifeboat,  a  rescue  by  the  breeches  buoy 
is  attempted  after  the  wreck  has  struck 
bottom.  A  small  mortar  shooting  a  bolt 
carries  a  small  rope  out  across  the  deck. 
Those  on  board  now  pull  away  till  a  larger 
rope  comes.  This  is  attached  to  a  point 
on  a  mast.  The  breeches  buoy,  resem- 
bling a  pair  of  heavy  leather  trousers,  is 
now  pulled  out  over  this  rope  cable,  and 
in  it  the  first  person  rides  ashore.  Back 
and  forth  runs  this  unique  carriage,  till 
perhaps  a  tremendous  sea  lifts  the  hulk 
and  churns  it  asunder  and  the  last  act  is 
finished,  save  the  watching  for  the  bodies 
of  those  who  may  drift  in  shore. 

By  rare  chance  wind  and  shifting  tide 
may  drag  the  wreck  out  to  sea  a  battered 
derelict,  and  we  fancy  we  hear  this  tramp 
intoning  the  lines  of  Kipling: 

"While  on  my  wasted  path, 
Wave  after  wave  in  wrath 
Frets  against  its  fellow. 
Warring  where  to  send  me. 
Flung  forward,  heaved  aside, 
Witless  and  dazed  I  bide 
The  mercy  of  the  comber 
That  shall  end  me. 


APRIL 


The  youthful  Year  his  Seasons  called. 

"Come,  try  your  skill,"  quoth  he. 
"Crowd  into  one  effulgent  month 

My  glad  epitome." 

Then  Autumn  from  her  store  unrolled 
Her  frosty  clouds  of  down, 

And  over  all  the  cold  earth  drew 
An  undertone  of  brown. 


Then  Spring  from  out  his  gray  cloak  drew 

A  host  of  laughing  flowers. 
And  cast  athwart  the  lowering  sky 

A  rainbow  girt  with  showers. 

Slow  Summer  on  the  hill  tops  breathed 
With  soft  and  langorous  grace, 

And  set  aloft  in  crystal  sky 
The  warm  sun's  beaming  face. 


But  still  the  Year  was  discontent, 
And  breathed  his  anger  low. 

Till  Winter  with  his  magic  filled 
The  budding  trees  with  snow. 


WINFRED  CHANDLER. 


BACKWATERS 

By   Louise    H.    Adams 

The  unfinished  streets  of  the  ragged,  new  town  ended  abruptly  among  pine 
trees.  At  the  front  door  of  a  little  house,  half -hidden  by  the  swaying,  branches  of 
the  tall  trees,  a  young  woman  paused  irresolutely. 

The  bundle  in  her  arms,  carefully  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl,  stirred,  and  from 
its  depths  came  a  faint,  wailing  cry.  "Oh,  I'll  do  it,  yes,  baby,  I  will,"  she  moaned, 
her  thin,  bloodless  lips  set  with  a  look  of  desperate  determination  as  she  reached  out 
and  knocked  hurriedly  upon  the  door. 

A  white-haired,  bright-faced  woman  opened  the  door  and  stood  gazing  in  wonder 
at  the  trembling  figure  before  her. 

The  girl  drew  her  breath  with  a  sobbing  gasp.  "Does  Mrs.  Elihu  Searight  live 
here?"  she  asked  brokenly. 

"Why,  ves !  I'm  Mrs.  Searight,"  answered  the  woman.  "Do  you  want  to  see 
me?" 

"I  came — yes — I  came  to  see  you,"  said  the  girl.  "I  thought — I — "  she  fal- 
tered, and  stood  biting  her  dry  lips,  her  white  face  drawn  and  quivering. 

A  pitiful  cry  startled  Mrs.  Searight.  "Laws  o'  love !  have  you  got  a  baby  in 
that?"  she  questioned  hurriedly,  pointing  to  the  bundle.  "A  baby  out  in  this  cold 
wind  ?  Come  right  in  an'  take  it  to  the  fire.  Here,  give  it  to  me !"  she  cried,  as  the 
girl  staggered,  and  half-fell  on  the  steps;  "you're  jest  done  out.  Come  in,  come 
right  in!" 

"I  can't — now,  I — I — "  moaned  the  girl,  "someway s  I — Oh,  I  better  go !  Oh, 
don't !" 

"You  must  come  in !"  Mrs.  Searight  cried,  taking  the  bundle  from  the  girl, 
then  pulling  her  into  the  room  and  closing  the  door.  "Sit  down  in  that  chair,  an' 
I'll  stir  up  the  fire.  'Tain't  the  first  time  I've  put  in  wood  with  a  baby  in  my  arms," 
she  laughed. 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  mine,  an'  he's  been  sick,"  murmured  the  girl,  "an'  I  haven't 
rightly  known  what  to  do  fur  him." 

"What  the  land  possessed  you  to  bring  him  out  on  such  a  cold  day  ?  Wliy,  it's 
'nough  to  kill  him,"  Mrs.  Searight  cried,  her  anxiety  for  the  baby  making  her  for- 
getful of  its  mother.  A  groan  frightened  her;  she  turned  quickly  and  caught  the 
girl  as  she  fell  back  in  her  chair. 

"Pa  !  Pa !"  Mrs.  Searight  called  frantically,  "come  in  here  quick  !    Pa  !  hurry !" 

Shuffling  steps  crossed  the  next  room;  an  old  man  opened  the  door  and  cau- 
tiously glanced  in. 

He  questioned,  and  the  baby  wailed,  while  his  wife  used  all  her  efforts  to  revive 
the  girl.  "She's  better  now,"  she  cried  at  last,  "she's  took  some  o'  my  hot  soup,  an' 
all  she  needs  is  to  rest  a  bit." 

"I  can't  stay,"  moaned  the  girl,  struggling  to  her  feet.  "I  can't  stay.  Oh,  please 
give  me  my  baby  an'  I'll  go ;  you're  too  good  fur  me  to  stay." 

Mrs.  Searight  glanced  strangely  at  her.  "That's  a  funny  reason  fur  goin'," 
she  said  quietly.  "You  jest  look  out  an'  see  that  snow  a-comin'  down ;  do  you  think 
I'd  let  you  take  this  blessed  baby  out,  or  go  yourself?"  She  laid  her  hand  on  the 
girl's  shoulder  with  a  soft  pat. 

"Hush-oo  by-oo,  ba-be,"  half-grunted  the  old  man,  noisily  tramping  past  his 
wife,  the  baby  hanging  contentedly  over  his  arm. 

"Mercy  to  us !"  Mrs.  Searight  exclaimed.  "Pa,  how^re  you  holdin'  that  child ! 
Don't  you  know  better?  Come  to  grandma,  sweety,"  she  said  tenderly,  taking  the 
baby  from  her  husband. 

The  girl's  face  blanched  and  she  looked  terrified.  A  tumult  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions raged  in  her  heart.  "Was  it  right  because  it  was  made  so  easy?"  she  thought, 
with  a  shudder  of  fear.     She  gazed  at  the  pitiful,  wrinkled  little  face  so  close  to 
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Mrs.  Searight's  good,  motherly  one;  both  grew  dim  in  her  effort  to  see  the  right, 
clearly,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  drifting  away  without  a  word.  "Snrely  it 
must  be  right  to  save  her  baby's  life,"  she  thought,  as  her  weakness  swayed  her,  then 
with  a  wild  desperation  she  reached  out  and  grasped  the  future  of  care  and  comfort 
for  her  own. 

"He's — he's — your  son's  baby !"  she  gasped  with  a  strange,  convulsive,  sobbing- 
cry. 

The  old  man  whistled;  a  sharp,  shrill  note.  He  stepped  toward  the  weeping- 
girl,  then  stopped  suddenly,  and  cast  an  appealing  glance  at  his  wife. 

She  stood  perfectly  still;  lacking  the  power  to  move,  or  speak.  Curiously,  her 
son's  face  came  before  her,  and  for  an  instant,  she  seemed  to  gaze  at  the  merry  face,, 
with  its  lines  of  truth  and  goodness.  Great  tears  welled  from  her  eyes  as  she  drew 
the  wee  one  closely  to  her  sad  heart,  "Granny'U  love  him — anyway,  so  she  will,"  she 
said  softly,  accepting  the  baby  without  a  question,  but  the  mother  was  different;, 
she  must  show  her  right  to  the  love  her  child  could  claim. 

"There,  don't  cry;  now  you've  got  here,  ma'U  look  out  fur  you  both.  Don't 
cry,"  Mr.  Searight  begged,  laying  his  shaking  hand  on  the  girl's  head.  A  great  tear- 
dropped  on  her  hair. 

Mrs.  Searight  laid  the  baby  in  her  husband's  willing  arms.  She  stooped  over 
the  sobbing  girl  and  kissed  her.  "You  did  jest  right  in  comin'  hom'e  to  us,"  she 
whispered.  "It's  awful  hard,  but  we've  got  it  to  remember  how  good  he  was.  Lamar 
was  good  right  through."  Her  voice  expressed  absolute  conviction,  nothing  could 
change  her  faith  in  her  son.  "Where  did  you  see  him  last  ?"  she  asked,  with  intense- 
pity. 

"In  Nome,"  gasped  the  girl. 

"Was  you  there  when  he  died?"  Mrs.  Searight  questioned  gently,  lifting  her- 
eyes  anxiously  to  her  husband. 

"No — I  wasn't  there  then,"  the  girl  moaned.  "I  was  in  Seattle.  Baby  was- 
born  there,  an'  as  he — he  was  dead,  an'  I  hadn't  any  folks  o'  my  own — an'  was- 
'fraid  I  might  die,  an'  they'd  put  baby  in  one  o'  'em  homes,"  her  voice  rose  shrill 
and  strong,  "Oh,  I  couldn't  stand  it ;  he'd  be  nobody's  cliild  there,  so  as  soon  as  I 
could  come  I  brought  him  to  you.  Oh,  won't  you  keep  him  ?  I  can  die  easy  if  you 
■will,"  she  begged,  clutching  Mrs.  Searight's  hand. 

"Do  you  think  we'd  have  to  promise  to  care  fur  Lamar's  child — or  his  wife? 
Wliy,  Pa  an'  I  are  jest  starved  fur  young  things  to  love,"  Mrs.  Searight  said  sadly^ 
with  a  loving  look  at  the  l^aby.  "There's  Pa  ready  to  set  a  big  store  by  jon  both 
right  now,  so  jest  don't  worry  one  mite  more  'bout  not  livin',  fur  you  must  now."" 

Later,  after  mother  and  child,  both  tenderly  cared  for,  were  sleeping  quietly, 
Mr.  Searight  came  into  the  kitchen. 

He  stepped  softly,  and  when  he  reached  his  wife,  stooped  down  and  whispered : 
*'Ma,  I  can't  make  out  how  Lamar  could  a-dbne  it,  an'  not  let  on  to  us.  I  s'pose 
Myra's  face  tells  the  truth,  an'  it  shows  she's  seen  a  lot  o'  hardships.  It  warn't 
Lamar's  way  to  let  any  soul  suffer,  least  o'  all  wimen  ones;  an'  then.  Ma,  we  knowed 
he  was  a-doin'  well,  but  ]\Iyra  looks  mighty  pinchin'." 

"Pa,  we've  got  to  let  lots  o'  things  in  the  past  'lone;  but  what  I  can't  git  recon- 
ciled to  is,  an'  if  Lamar  was  a  livin'  I'd  feel  bad  over,  that's  his  not  tellin'  us  he 
was  married ;  it  ain't  noways  like  him,"  Mrs.  Searight  sighed, 

"Well,  he  never  failed  us  when  he  was  a-livin',"  Mr.  Searight  said  seriously,. 
"an'  now.  Ma,  we'll  trust  him,  an'  care  fur  little  Lamar  an'  Myra  jest  the  same." 

"Yes,  care  fur  'em  an'  love  'em,  too,"  Mrs.  Searight  responded,  smiling  at  her 
husband.  "Why,  Pa,  I  ken  see  ]\Iyra's  one  o'  'em  wimen-girls,  sweet  es  flowers,  but  sO' 
care-needy  you've  got  to  do  fur  'em  lovin'  to  coax  'em  to  live." 

Little  Lamar  soon  grew  strong,  and  sturdy,  but  his  mother  gained  strength 
slowly;  she  never  lost  her  pitiful  look  of  fear,  and  had  a  strange  way  of  moaning, 
and  crying  over  her  baby. 

"She's  young  an'  tossed  'bout,"  Mrs.  Searight  whispered  to  her  husband,  "but 
we've  reached  backwaters,  an'  are  sot  by  knowin'  things  have  to  be." 

The  old  man  nodded  his  white  head  slowly ;  Myra  was  still  a  puzzle  to  him. 
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Time  passed  and  the  quietude  of  a  simple,  happy  life  settled  in  the  little  home. 
It  was  a  warm,  soft  evening;  the  long  twilight  of  the  Xorthwest  held  the  rosy  tints 
of  the  sunset ;  Myra  stood  in  its  glow  with  little  Lamar  in  her  arms. 

"Here  comes — "  she  began,  as  Mrs.  Searight  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
house,  then  stopped  suddenly  and  grew  white  as  death,  her  brown  eyes  staring  with 
a  look  of  desperate  fear  at  the  young  man  who  was  walking  rapidly  toward  them. 

"Lamar !  Lamar !"  Mrs.  Searight  screamed,  rushing  toward  him. 

Mr.  Searight,  who  had  stepped  into  the  house  for  his  pipe,  came  out  with  a 
laughing  word.  He  shot  a  quick  glance  at  Myra,  then  hurried  after  his  wife  with 
a  ringing  shout :    "Lamar  !  Oh,  thank  God,  Lamar !" 

Myra  stood  motionless,  holding  her  baby  with  a  fierce  strain  to  hev  faint,  sick 
heart.    He  cooed,  and  patted  her  white  face  softly  with  his  tiny  hands. 

"Oh,  an'  jest  think,  Lamar,"  his  mother  cried  joyfully,  "Here's  your  wife  an' 
baby." 

"My  what?"  Lamar  half-shouted,  looking  for  the  first  time  at  Myra.  "Why, 
Myra  Wysong !"  he  cried  in  astonishment,  "how  did  you  ever  get  here  ?" 

Mr.  Searight  whistled;  a  sharp,  shrill  note. 

Mrs.  Searight  cast  a  pitiful  look  at  the  girl's  white  face.  "Oh,  Lamar !  Now 
everything  '11  be  all  right,"  she  said  eagerly. 

liamar  Searight  gazed  at  her  in  amazement,  then,  failing  to  grasp  her  meaning, 
turned  to  Myra.  "We  hunted  for  you  all  over  Seattle,"  he  said  hastily,  "an'  at  last 
Dan  gave  you  up,  for  he  thinks  you're  dead." 

"Dead — dead — "  she  repeated,  "he's  dead  !     Dan's  dead." 

"Dan  isn't  dead,  he's  alive,  an'  here  in  town,"  Lamar  said  gently,  gazing  at  her 
blank  face  and  wondering  how  he  could  make  her  understand.  "I  brought  him  with 
me,  for  he's  so  wild  over  losin'  you  I  couldn't  leave  him  alone  in  Seattle." 

Myra  suddenly  lost  her  timid  look ;  her  face  grew  old,  and  sharp.  She  stepped 
up  to  Lamar  and  stared  piercingly  and  unflinchingly  in  his  face.  "Lamar  Searight ! 
I'm  so  wicked,"  she  cried,  her  voice  trembled;  she  paused,  then  with  a  great  effort 
went  desperately  on :  "Oh,  I've  cheated,  an'  I've  lied.  Now  you  must  listen,"  she 
sobbed,  clutching  Mrs.  Searight's  arm;  "you  wouldn't  before,  an'  I  let  you  think 
I  was  Lamar's  wife,  an'  it  wasn't  true ;  for  I'm  Dan  Wysong' s.  I  jest  came  here  an' 
took  what  wasn't  mine,  l)ut  oh,  God  knows,  I  was  wild  for  fear  baby'd  die,  an'  I 
thought  they  was  both  dead,  Dan  an'  Lamar,  an'  I'd  die  soon — so  it  didn't  matter." 

"You  did  jest  right,"  cried  the  old  man,  wiping  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  forgive  me,"  Myra  moaned. 

"Bless  us,  child,  there  ain't  one  thing  to  forgive,"  Mrs.  Searight  said  lovingly, 
putting  her  arms  about  the  trembling  girl.  "Lamar,  didn't  you  tell  Myra  her 
husband  was  here?" 

"Yes,  he's  here,"  Lamar  answered ;  'Tie's  been  with  me  ever  since  we  came  back 
from  Nome.  Myra,  don't  you  understand?  Dan's  here,  an'  you'll  soon  see  him. 
My  !  won't  he  be  tickled  over  that  little  tramp.  But  Myra,  what  happened  you  ?  We 
thought  you  had  plenty  of  money." 

Myra  looked  at  him  with  a  wan  smile.  "It  was  stolen  in  Seattle.  I  had  only 
'nough  left  to  bring  me  here,"  she  answered.  "Oh,  if  I'd  kept  it  I'd  never  been  so 
fearful  fur  the  baby.  Then  when  I  saw  the  notice  of  your  death,  Lamar,  it  didn't 
seem  so  bad  to  come  here  an'  say  that  baby  was  yours.  He  was  so  good  to  me  when 
I  left  Nome,"  she  said  tearfully,  turning  to  Mrs.  Searight.  "We  thought  Dan  had 
been  killed,  an'  Lamar  told  me  if  baby  lived  he'd  look  after  it,  fur  its  pa's  sake. 
So  I  named  it  fur  him,  an'  said  it  was  his ;  but  I  never — never  said  that  I  was  his 
wife." 

"I  sensed  that  all  the  time,"  Mrs.  Searight  cried  quickly,  "but  I  loved  you,  an' 
I  never  mistrusted  Lamar;  I  knew  him.  Oh,  Pa!  what'U  we  do  when  Dan  takes 
Myra  from  us?" 

"You'll  have  to  take  to  Sue,"  Lamar  laughed. 

"Sue  who?"  asked  his  father  sharply. 

"Sue  Searight,  my  wife,"  Lamar  answered,  with  a  laughing  look  at  his  mother's 
astonished  face.     "I  left  her  with  Dan  while  I  hunted  you  up." 


THE  CALIFORNIA  OSTRICH 

By  Katliron   ICallock   Wilson 

A  CURIOUS    sight,    indeed,   to  which  the  keeper  is  tossing  into  their  pen. 

see  General  and  Mrs.  Eoberts,  They  pick  the  yellow  globules  from    the 

Pierpont    Morgan  and  wife,  ground,  or  take  them  from  his  hand,  and 

and  Mr.   and    Mrs.     George  swallow  them  with  one  gulp,  not  crushing 

Washington   hobnobbing   to-  them  in  the  least.      I  have  seen  an  ostrich 

gether !     But  such  did  we  behold  on  our  take  a  dozen  oranges  and  swallow  them 

visit  to  an  ostrich  farm  in  Southern  Cali-  one  after  another  in  rapid  succession,  giv- 

fornia.  ^^S  i^s  neck  the  appearance  of  a  string  of 

Mr.  Edwin  Cawston  introduced  ostrich  gray  beads, 

farming  in  America  nineteen  years  ago.  The  ages  of  the  members  of  tliis  flock 

He  went  to  Africa,  procured  a  flock  of  range  from  eight  to  nine  months, 

fifty  birds,  and  shipped  them  to  Southern  How  curious  and  greedy  they  are  !    We 

California,   where   he  knew  that   climate  are  made  to  retreat  in  double  quick  time 

and  other  conditions  were  most  favorable  as  they  poke    their    big  flat  heads  with 

to   their   propagation.       His    success  has  bulging  eyes  at  us  over  the  board  fence, 

been  phenomenal,    and    now  he  has  the  and  snap  their  beaks  close  to  our  hatpins, 

largest  ostrich  farm  in  the  world.  watches  and  kodaks. 

A  trolley  ride  of  twenty  minutes    or  We  now  pass  on  to  the  other  corrals 

more  from  Pasadena,  with  the  finest  of  where  are  older  birds,  and  here  we  see 

panoramic  views  on  the  way,  takes  us  to  the  famous-named  personages  mentioned 

the  farm.      Green    valleys,    sleepy    foot-  above.      A  male  and  female  are  put    to- 

hills,   quaint   Moorish    houses,    strangely  gether  in  a  pen  enclosing  half  an  acre  or 

constructed  bungalows  and  rose-entwined  more  of  land.      They  are  mated,  and  the 

cottages   pass   in   quick   review.       All   of  process     of     hatching     is     in     progress, 

these  so  charm  us  that  for  the  time  we  Ostriches  mate  when  four  years  of  age, 

forget  the  object  of  our  quest.      But   the  and  remain  true  to  their  first  choice  for 

loud  call  of  the  conductor,  "All  off  for  life.      We  see  the  hen  either  on  the  nest 

Cawston  ostrich  farm,'^  reminds  us  of  our  or  stalking  around  the  feeding  trough  in 

original  intention,  -and  we  alight.  search  of  food.      In  these  feeding  troughs 

Here  we  look  upon  more  lovely  scenery,  are  placed  various    kinds    of  grain   and 

for  the  grounds  all  about  the  farm  are  finely  chopped  alfalfa,  upon  which    they 

most   artistically   ornamented.       Trellises  principally  subsist. 

are  covered  with  beautiful  roses.      Palm  The  birds  lay  their  eggs  mostly  in  the 

trees  reach  up  and    send    their  fan-like  spring  and  summer,  though  a  few  lay  all 

branches  far  out,  making  pleasant  shade  winter.       These   eggs   are    of   great   size, 

for  the  warm  days.      Here  are  flowers  of  each  one  being  equal  to  thirty  hen's  eggs, 

every  hue,   rich   and   beautiful  under    a  One  egg  is  laid    every    other  day  until 

high    state    of    cultivation.       A    bed   of  there  are  fourteen  or  flfteen  in  the  nest, 

scarlet  poppies    is  blazing    in  the  golden  A  noted  naturalist  and  traveler,  Lichten- 

sunlight.      Fountains  send  up  and  scatter  stein,   tells  us  that    in    their  wild   state 

cooling   sprays,   while   goldflsh   dart  here  they  lay  a  number  of  eggs  outside  of  their 

and  there  in  their  clear  depths.      Eustic  nests  in  order  to  feed  the  contents  to  their 

seats  under  the  live  oak,  eucalyptus  and  young  when  first  hatched.      This  habit  is 

pepper  trees  invite  one  to  rest,  while  en-  often  continued  after  the  birds  have  been 

ticing  paths  lead  to  various  parts  of  the  domesticated.     The  hen  sits  on  the  eggs 

grounds.      Altogether  we  behold  a  scene  in  the  daytime,  coming  off  the  nest  oc- 

of  entrancing  beauty.  casionally  and  remaining  off  half  an  hour 

We  are  here  to  see  the  ostriches,  how-  or  more.     In  returning  to  her  nest,  which 

ever,  and  here  they  come  rushing  towards  is  but  a  shallow  pit  in  the  ground,  she 

us  pell  mell.      Their  wings  are  extended  seats   herself  slowly   and   carefully   upon 

and  their  great  toes  scarcely  touch    the  the  eggs,  and  if  she  finds  that  she  is  not 

ground,  so  eager  are  they  for  the  oranges  covering  them  all,   she  uses  her  bill  for 
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drawing  them  nearer  her  and  for  tucking 
them  under  her  wings.  The  male  ostrich 
alM'ays  sits  on  the  eggs  at  night. 

After  forty  days  they  are  hatched,  and 
in  four  of  five  months  after  hatching  the 
hen  lays  again,  and  another  brood  is 
brought  forth.  It  is  at  times  necessary 
to  take  a  feeble  young  bird  from  its 
parents  and  raise  it  by  hand.  A  baby 
ostrich  four  days  old  was  being  fed  alfalfa 
from  the  hand  of  its  keeper. 

The  birds  are  all  of  one  color — a  dingy, 
speckled  gra}^ — until  they  are  eighteen 
months  old.  Then  the  male  changes  to  a 
glossy  black,  with  the  exception  of  white 
feathers  under  his  tail  and  wings.  The 
females  always  remain  gray.  The  body 
of  a  full  grown  ostrich  is  more  than  two 
feet  across,  and  as  it  stretches  up  its  long 
neck  it  will  measure,  from  bill  to  toe, 
seven  or  eight  feet.  The  weight  of  an 
adult  bird  is  from  300  to  400  pounds. 

In  one  pen  are  two  wild  ostriches  from 
the  Nubian  desert  in  northeast  Africa. 
They  are  the  largest  and  finest  looking 
of  all  the  278  birds  on  the  farm.  On  a 
placard  by  their  pen  is  the  following: 
"These  ostriches  were  captured  for  the 
proprietor  of  the  South  Pasadena  Ostrich 
Farm  when  running  wild  in  Nubia,  and 
shipped  flirectly  to  California  via  Alex- 
andria. Hamburg  to  New  York,  13,000 
miles." 

The  Nul)ian  ostrich  has  the  finest 
phmiao-e  of  any  African  ostrich,  and  so  is 
well  worth  all  the  trouble  and  expense  it 


cost  the  proprietor  for  the  importation. 
These  birds  are  very  restless,  and  con- 
tinually pace  around  their  pen.  Every 
little  while  the  male  raises  his  head  and 
gives  out  a  succession  of  muffled  musical 
trumpeting  notes,  during  which  time  his 
neck  swells  up  to  enormous  proportions. 
The  legs  and  thighs  of  these  ostriches  are 
quite  liare  of  feathers,  and  the  skin  is 
of  a  dark  pink  color.  The  skin  of  the 
other  ostriches  is  of  a  purple  tint. 

The  plucking  of  the  birds  begin  when 
they  are  eight  months  old,  and  they  are 
plucked  every  nine  months  afterward. 
At  this  time  the  birds  are  driven  into  a 
narrow  lane  leading  from  the  main  corral, 
where  they  are  caught,  and  a  long  bag 
or  hood  is  placed  over  their  heads,  thus 
blinding  them.  Then  one  man  holds 
them  while  another  plucks  or  cuts  out 
the  matured  feathers.  Those  with  the 
thick,  heavy  quills  are  cut,  leaving  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  stub  end  in  their 
bodies  to  ripen  and  fall  out,  while  the 
ligliter  feathers  are  pulled  out.  In  this 
way  the  bird  suffers  no  pain,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  of  their  remaining 
quiet  during  the  0])eration.  Sometimes 
a  man  or  boy  will  climb  upon  an  ostrich's 
back  when  the  ])lucking  is  finished.  The 
bird  is  then  released  and  the  rider  is  car- 
ried around  the  pen  at  a  rapid  rate,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  manv  spectators 
who   visit   the   farm    on   pluckinsr   day. 

Tlie  price  of  a  full-grown  ostrich  varies 
from   $200   to   $:100,   and   the  price   of   a 
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baby  ostrich  is  $25.00,  while  eggs  are 
valued  at  from  $3.00  to  $15.00  each. 
Ostriches  live  to  be  from  60  to  70  years 
of  age.  When  one  first  looks  at  a  flock 
of  these  gigantic  birds  one  exclaims :  "Oh, 
what  awkward,  clumsy  things !" 

But  look  again !  A  'great  bunch  of 
them  comes  sweeping  toward  us.  Their 
toes  are  daintily  touching  the  ground, 
their  wings  are  raised  or  lowered,  their 
necks  craned  this  way  or  that,  all  with 
the  finest  grace  and  beauty  of  movement. 
Here  is  Major  Roberts  coming  for  an 
orange.  His  air  is  as  fine,  his  gait  as 
mincing  and  graceful  as  that  of  any  lady 
in  a  drawing  room. 

Ostriches,  like  many  other  birds,  have 
bad  tempers,  and  when  they  are  angered 
use  their  legs  for  weapons  of  war.  They 
thrust  them  out  toward  the  enemy  with 
the  force  and  energy  that  a  mule  does, 
and  if  they  strike  a  man  they  break  his 
arm  or  leg  with  one  blow.  A  male 
ostrich  once  became  angered  at  his  mate. 
He  attacked  her  while  she  was  sitting  on 
her  nest  and  beat  her  to  death.  But 
as  a  rule  they  are  quiet  and  peaceable. 
They  seemed  to  be  having  a  fine  frolic 
together  as  we  watched  them  careening 
around  their  pens. 


The  products  of  this  ostrich  farm  are 
sold  directly  to  the  consumer,  and  are  not 
foimd  for  sale  in  any  millinery  or  dry 
goods  store  in  America.  The  exit  as  well 
as  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  through  the 
salesroom,  and  this  is  daily  thronged  with 
visitors.  Here  are  exhibited  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  ostrich  feathers 
which  can  be  bought  singly  or  made  into 
the  most  beautiful  boas,  capes,  collarettes, 
and  fans.  The  black  or  white  feathers, 
seventeen  inches  long,  called  "Cawston's 
Amazon  plumes,^'  sell  for  $5.00  each, 
while  those  twenty-one  inches  long,  much 
finer  and  heavier,  sell  for  $10.00  each. 
Superb  boas  in  black,  white,  or  gray  feath- 
ers can  be  bought  for  from  $12.00  to 
$25.00  each. 

Through  the  center  of  this  store  are 
tables  with  large  trays,  in  which  are  a 
great  variety  of  souvenirs,  so  attractive 
that  they  coax  many  a  dollar  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  unwary  tourists. 

The  Cawston  Ostrich  Farm  is  one  of 
the  new  American  industries,  and  has 
great  commercial  value.  It  promises  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
profitable  of  our  new  world  institutions. 


ACOMA,  AN  ANCIENT  INDIAN 
PUEBLO  IN  THE  SKY 


By   ElizaDeth  D.   Lyon 


s 


WW   ^^i  UN,     Silence,    and    Adobe" — 
thus  is  New  Mexico  described 
by    one    who    knows  it  well. 
We  left    Albuquerque    at   11 
o'clock  one  bright  morning  in 
January,  and  two  hours  later  arrived  at 
the  picturesque  Indian    village,    Laguna. 
Here  we  spent  the  night.      From  Laguna 
to  Acoma  is  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
but  there  is  so  much  of  interest  along  the 
way  that  one  scarcely  notices  the  length 
of  the  journey.      In  the  dawning  light  of 
the  next   day,   in  balmy  air   sweet   with 
the  odor  of  a  lowly,  tiny,  white  flower,  we 
forded  the  sluggish  San  Jose  River,  and 
bore  away  toward    the  southwest,  where 
majestic,  snow-peaked  mountains  met  our 
view  at  every  turn.      Soft,  white  masses 
of  qlouds  drifted  lazily  in  infinite  space 
of  blue,  and  threw  lovely  shadows  on  the 
wide  sun-gilded  scene  before  us.     Across 
this  great  plain  and  up  through  stunted 
growth  of  cedars  and  pinyon  trees  nature 
reigned  in  all  her  beauty.      This  valley 
is  more  than  6,000    feet    above  the  sea. 
Upon  every  hand  are  weather  beaten,  pin- 
nacled rocks,  which  look  like  sculptured 
piles  rising    from  the    mesa    among  the 
low,  bunchy  cedars.      Here  is  a  frowning 
castle,   there    a   locomotive,    with   boiler, 
stack  and  cab.    The  silence  was  profound, 
the    warm    sun     and     the     windless     air 
seemed  to  lull  our  senses.    Neither  wheels 
nor  hoofs  made    any    sound  in  the  soft 
roadbed,  when  suddenly    arose  the  mesa 
encantata    (enchanted    mesa),    or,  as  the 
Indians   call   it,    Kat-zi-mo.       This    rises 
perpendicularly,   with   overhanging   cliffs, 
to  a  height  of  700  feet,  right  out  of  the 
plain.      How  came  it  there,  this  remark- 
able island-like    plateau    of    solid    rock, 
standing  alone  on  that  vast  plain?      It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  to 
be  seen  in   America.      It  has    been  said 
that  the  Acoma  of  to-day  was  once  on  the 
top  of  this  huge  pile  of  rocks,  but    our 
guide  discouraged  such  thoughts.      At  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  in  the  six- 
teenth century  this  very  Acoma  was  an- 
cient.    Driving  two  miles  farther,  which 
in  that  dry  atmosphere  seemed  to  bo  but 


a  few  feet,    we  came    to  our  final  clifE. 
Now  the  scene  became  livelier.     Away  by 
the   right   cattle    were    grazing,   and   we 
met   an   occasional  Indian  on  horseback. 
Children     raced     over     meadows,     fleet 
as  deer.      We  wound  in  and  out,  ever  up 
and  up  through  this  unique  formation  of 
rocks,  now  out  on  a  miniature  plain  of 
sand,  now  at  the  foot  of  a  crag.      We 
could  drive  no  nearer,  .so  here  we  alighted 
and   gazed   amazed    upward.       Then    we 
started  to  walk  up  hill  on  the  edge  of    a 
shining  yellow  sand  bank.      This  brought 
us  to  the  great  rocks,  piled  350  feet  high. 
We   actually   scaled  this   by   steps   worn 
six  inches  deep  in  the  face  of  the  rock  by 
the  moccasined  feet  of  the  ancestors  of 
these   very   Indians   whom   we   now  met, 
some  with   water    jars    on    their    heads, 
others  with  heavy  loads  of  wood  on  their 
backs,  walking  as  erect  and  unconcerned 
as  though  on  the  most  level  pavement  of 
a  city  street.       Then,    oh !     the    vision 
which  burst  upon  our  sight.      Away  off  to 
the  north,   the   south,   the   east,   and  the 
west  was   indeed   a   wondrous   panorama. 
Dark  green  cedars  against  a  background 
of  light  green  rocks  was  beautiful.      Red 
and  blue  and  green  rocks  made  an    en- 
chanting picture   as  the   sunlight   played 
upon  them.      On  still  another  side  were 
mountains  rising  out  of  nowhere,  covered 
with  snow,  with  dark  indigo  shadows  in 
the     crevasses.     The     plain     below     was 
dotted  with  huge  fragments  of  rocks,  giv- 
ing the  appearance    of  a  city  or  village 
melted   together   and   tossed   out   to   dry. 
We  felt  as  in  a  strange  dream. 

This  was  Acoma,  the  most  strikingly 
interesting  of  New  Mexico  pueblos.  It 
is  1,000  feet  in  length  and  700  feet  high. 
There  is  a  church  of  enormous  size,  with 
walls  100  feet  high  and  10  in  thickness. 
It  took  forty  years  to  build,  the  church 
yard  having  to  be  filled  in  with  dirt  from 
the  plain  below.  This  sky  village  is 
built  in  solid  blocks  of  adobe,  intercepted 
by  narrow  alleys.  These  mud  houses  are 
terraced,  three  stories  high,  like  three 
gigantic  steps,  the  second  story  receding 
from  the  first  by  aliout  twelve  feet,  and 
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the  third  from  the  second.  The  back 
makes  a  solid  block  forty  feet  high.  Here 
in  this  quaint  town  abide  half  a  thousand 
lives.  ISTo  other  people  in  America  live 
in  the  identical  houses  their  ancentors 
occupied  for  three  centuries.  They  make 
beautiful  silver  ornaments  from  our  silver 
money.  A  silver  dollar  makes  a  bracelet, 
a  50-cent  piece  beats  out  into  a  nice 
buckle,  and  10-cent  pieces  make  unique 
buttons.  Both  Navajos  and  Pueblos  are 
good  silversmiths;  the  Navajo  smith 
works  on  a  flat  stone  under  a  tree,  but 
the  Pueblo  Indian  has  a  bench  and  forge 
in  his  house. 

The  dress  consists  of  black  goods  woven 
by  an  Indian  in  Laguna;  it  resembles 
a  child's  low  necked  and  sleeveless  pina- 
fore, back  and  front  alike,  the  opening  on 
either  side  fastened  together  with  silver 
coins,  sometimes  with  as  many  as  ten  50- 
cent  pieces  on  each  side.  I  tried  to  buy 
one  of  these  silver  pieces,  but  they  were 
insulted.  I  learned  that  it  was  as  rude 
to  ask  for  what  they  were  wearing  as  for 
them  to  ask  for  some  of  my  clothes.  In 
another  house  I  watched  the  nimble  fin- 
gers of  another  pretty  squaw  at  work 
painting  a  jar  which  she  had  made  of  the 
clay  found  near  there.  She  was  seated 
on  a  sheepskin  on  the  adobe  floor.  Very 
attractive  she  was,  in  her  native  dress, 
with  strings  and  strings  of  turquoise, 
coral,  and  shell  beads  around  her,  treas- 
ures from  the  mines  and  sea  combined. 

As  we  wandered  through  the  alleys  of 
this  sky  city  and  grasped  its  proportions 
we  were  still  more  amazed.  Going  to  the 
edge  and  looking  down  the  dizzy  height, 
it  was  indeed  wonderful  to  think  that  up 
these  awful  rocks  was  brought  upon  the 
Indians'  backs  every  bit  of  timber,  every 
stone,  all  the  adobe  mud  to  build  that 
strange  city   and    its    marvelous  church. 

We  do  not  know  how  old  Acoma  actually 
is.  We  hear  that  in  1540  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  explorers,  Francisco  Vas- 
quez  Coronado,  saw  Zuni,  then  "Ah-co," 
of  which  the  Zunis  had  told  him. 
In  1581  we  read  of  Espijo,  who  visited 
Acoma  and  saw  the  wonderful  snake 
dance,  in  which  the  half  naked  per- 
formers bear  live  rattlesnakes  in  their 
hands  and  mouths.  The  first  foothold  of 
Europeans  in  Acoma  was  in  1598,  when 
they  became  vassals  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Laguna  was  founded  in  1691  by  refugees 
from  Acoma,  and  is  the  youngest  of  the 


republics. 

Wliile  our  guide  was  eating  his 
luncheon  we  visited  a  typical  home. 
It  consisted  of  a  hall,  open  at  the  front, 
a  large  living  room  and  an  alcove,  clean 
and  in  perfect  order,  the  clay  floor  being 
spread  with  bright  rugs.  There  were 
chairs  and  tables  and  plenty  of  dishes 
and  decorated  pottery  in  cupboards  cut  in 
the  masonry,  and  carefully  whitewashed. 
Handsome  baskets  were  suspended  from 
the  rafters.  Drinking  gourds  hung  above 
the  coolers.  Strings  of  dried  fruit  and 
jerked  meat  and  great  ropes  of  red  pep- 
pers hung  everywhere.  The  Indians,  like 
the  Mexicans,  must  have  hot  tamales  and 
chile  con  carne.  A  curious  adobe  fireplace 
filled  one  corner  of  the  room.  My  eyes 
kept  wandering  to  the  baskets,  and  I 
asked,  "Sell?"  and  "How  much?"  To 
these  questions  I  received  a  grunt  and  a 
shake  of  the  head  in  answer.  I  described, 
with  gestures,  how  I  climbed  to  their  city, 
and  they  rocked  themselves  with  laughter. 

And  these  are  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
with  no  thanks  to  us  for  their  prosperous 
and  happy  lives.  The  Pueblos  are  an 
exceedingly  proud,  self-respecting  people, 
and  are  supremely  indifferent  to  the 
world.  They  till  their  fields  and  raise 
abundant  crops  and  feel  rich.  They  go 
to  church,  keep  their  festivals  and  holi- 
days, sing,  dance,  and  let  the  world  go 
round  without  a  care.  Their  domestic 
life  is  really  beautiful.  The  parents  love 
their  children,  and  the  children  are  most 
obedient.  They  all  wear  costly  silver 
ornaments  and  beads.  I  bought  a  string 
of  wampum  from  the  neck  of  an  old  chief, 
Lorenzo,  first,  however,  holding  up  a  sil- 
ver dollar,  then  cutting  my  string  from 
seven  others.  The  squaws  carry  from 
the  plain  below  all  the  water  used  in 
tinajas,  or  jars,  on  their  heads.  It  makes 
a  pretty  picture  as  one  sees  them  bobbing 
in  and  oiit  of  the  openings  in  the  rocks, 
clad  in  red  and  blue  and  white,  as  they 
ascend  to  their  homes. 

We  very  reluctantly  left  our  perch  on 
the  rocks,  and  came  down  to  the  prosaic 
act  of  eating  our  luncheon  at  the  foot  of 
a  crag  at  the  bottom.  We  drove  thought- 
fully back  to  Laguna  and  took  the  train 
back  to  Albuquerque,  laden  with  trophies, 
such  as  jars,  bows  and  arrows,  rugs,  sil- 
ver ornaments,  stones  and  beads.  Thus 
ended  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  in  New 
Mexico. 
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Two  youngr  moose  taken  from  life  on  Marshall  Creek,   in  thn   "Alscher  gfold  fields,"   Yukon. 


THE  SWALLOWS 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome  are  ye, 
Pursuivants   that   bring  the   fullness   of   spring. 
From  lands  far  over  the  sea. 
Circling  and  coying. 
Merrily  toying, 
While   breezes   and  flowers  from   green,   leafy   bowers, 
Whisper  their  love  unto  thee. 
Airily  flitt'ring, 
Cheerily   twitt  'ring. 
Ye  transient  guests,  building  your  nests, 
Little  ones  hatching 
Under  my  thatching, 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  me. 
When  autumn  comes  sere. 
And  winter  draws  near. 
Ye  care  not  to  stay,  but  fly  far  away, 

Where  waves  lave  the  sands 
Of  far  distant  lands. 
And  murmur  a  welcome  to  thee. 
A  lesson  you  give! 
The  life  which  T  live 
Is  transient  and  fleeting  as  yours. 
But  dut}''  my  guide, 
Earth's  lusts  cast  aside, 
I  ne'er  may  despond  to  reach   the  beyond, 
Seeking  the  chalice 
Hid  in  the  palace 
Of  the  bright  and  e'erlasting  hours. 


By   William    Baines. 
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By  WILLIAM   BITTLE  WELLS 


Dr.  Osier  has  come  into  undeserved  prominence.  His  generalizations  are  faulty  and 
misleading,  if  not  productive  of  actual  harm.  Following  his  announcement  that  men  over 
sixty  should  be  chloroformed,  there  were  two  or  three  causes  of  suicide  by  men  who  were 
discouraged  and  out  of  touch  with  the  brightness  in  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  of 
course,  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  Dr.  Osier 's  theories,  but  he  has  propounded 
nothing  new.  Yet  any  theory  which  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  individuality 
of  men  must  be  pernicious  in  its  effects.  All  men  do  not  grow  at  the  same  rate.  Some 
men  at  forty  are  younger  than  other  men  at  twenty-five,  and  others  at  thirty  are  older 
in  experience  and  thought  than  some  at  sixty.  It  all  depends  upon  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  man's  brain.  The  work  of  the  world  is  done  at  its  best,  we  believe,  by  men  between 
forty  and  fifty.  The  genius  may  do  his  work  and  attain  his  maturity  sooner,  but  it  is 
not  geniuses  who  run  the  world,  and  it  is  not  the  geniuses  upon  whom  we  depend.  It  is 
the  business  man,  the  financier,  the  teacher,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic  who  are  the  men 
that  really  count — the  men  who  do  the  business  of  the  world.  To  say  that  these  men  have 
surpassed  their  best  at  forty  and  should  be  chloroformed  at  sixty  is  to  reduce  our  civili- 
zation to  an  absurdity. 

»         *         » 

The  entire  history  of  the  West  does  not  furnish  any  parallel  to  the  remarkable  im- 
migration movement  which  is  now  on  towards  Oregon.  Those  who  are  in  touch  with 
the  conditions  are  astounded  at  the  movement  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  influx  into  Oregon  may  be  accounted  for  partly  through  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition, though  one  great  factor  in  inducing  immigration  is  undoubtedly  the  climate  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  California  and  Washington  have  both  been  far  better  advertised  than 
Oregon,  but  now  that  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  this  state  have  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  world,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  present  movement  is 
only  indicative  of  a  great  population,  not  only  for  Oregon,  but  for  the  other  Coast  states 
as  well.  It  is  diflSeult  to  understand  why  a  land  with  so  many  varied  inducements 
should  for  so  long  remain  comparatively  unsettled;  1905  and  1906  will  not  only  see  great 
changes  on  this  Coast,  but  the  next  ten  years  will  probably  see  the   population  of   this 

entire  region  doubled. 

*         *         » 

The  most  pathetic  spectacle  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  figure  of  the  weak,  uncertain 
Nicholas  III.  A  more  pitiful  and  yet  a  more  disgusting  spectacle  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  He  has  only  to  reach  out  his  hand,  as  it  were,  and  make  a  name  that  would 
be  famous — blessed  throughout  centuries  to  come.  But  the  Czar  of  Eussia  has  not  the 
moral  stamina  to  make  the  most  of  his  pressing  opportunity. 


A  Rcvie-w  ot  the  most  important  activities   of   tne 

montk  in  Politics,  Science,  Art,  Education 

ana  Religious  XnougLt 


■p        .  Nihilists  are  now  the  leaders  in  the  smouldering  Eussian  revolution.     A 

-p        ,      .      .  sop   has   been   thrown   the   workmen,   and   they   have    quieted.     Too   long 

servitude  has  taught  them  to  accept  an  expedient  and  not  attempt  to 
obtain  too  much.  They  have  been  smiled  upon  and  called  good  children  and  told  to  go 
back  to  work,  and  they  would  be  treated  much  better;  and  they  have,  made  themselves 
believe  it  would  be  done.  They  have  done  as  they  were  told — most  of  them — but  they  are 
far  from  satisfied.  They  could  not  be.  Eevolutionists  are  too  thick  to  allow  them  to  be. 
They  travel  under  all  disguises  and  keep  the  whole  country  in  a  constant  ferment.  The 
nihilists,  meanwhile,  have  grown  to  unprecedented  strength.  They  have  listed  the  men 
whom  they  will  kill,  and  they  have  already  led  several  to  the  shambles.  A  marked  man 
does  not  dare  move  abroad,  or  he  may  be  killed.  The  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  hated  beyond 
any,  was  named  to  head  the  list  of  those  to  be  dynamited.  He  was  duly  marked,  a 
nihilist  was  found  to  do  the  work,  and  the  Grand  Duke  died.  Number  two  on  the  list 
has  also  died.  Prince  Vasiltchykoflf,  the  leader  of  the  military  during  the  troubles  in 
Warsaw.  Others  marked  are  Count  Priezdrietzki,  the  brutal  Huzzar  officer,  who  ordered 
the  women  fired  upon,  and  Baron  Nolken,  the  chief  of  police  of  Warsaw.  The  bitterest 
struggle  of  the  whole  revolt  and  revolution  has  been  at  Warsaw.  At  other  places  men 
have  struck,  the  troops  have  fired  upon  them,  a  few  odd  dozen  have  been  killed,  and  the 
whole  event  was  not  much  more  noteworthy  than  some  of  the  strikes  that  there  have  been 
in  this  country.  But  Warsaw  is  the  hotbed  of  revolt.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  more 
bitter  hatred  than  that  of  the  Poles  for  the  Eussians,  and  a  revolution  of  serious  propor- 
tions has  been  forward  there  ever  since  the  first  wave  of  revolt  beat  upon  that  shore  of 
the  empire.  «         *         * 

There  has  been  talk  in  Eussia  of  coming  to  terms  of  peace  with 
Japan.  At  this  writing  it  looks  like  a  disastrous  peace  or  an  over- 
whelming defeat.  For  ten  days  there  has  been  fighting  along  the 
one  hundred  miles  of  operations  on  the  Shakhe,  in  Manchuria,  and  the  Japanese 
have  been  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Mukden  till  Kuropatkin's  hopes  of  main- 
taining that  position  seem  to  be  dwindling  day  by  day,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
safe  retreat  to  Harbin  has  become  impossible.  The  Eussian  forces  are  undoubtedly  in 
the  worst  position  they  have  yet  been  forced  to.  The  Japanese  have  brought  up  a  number 
of  eight-inch  siege  guns  from  Port  Arthur,  and  are  doing  disastrous  work  with  them.  Gen- 
eral Kuroki  is  the  most  aggressive  leader,  and  all  the  right  and  center  of  Oyama's  army 
is  on  the  move.  The  Eussians  on  occasions  attempted  advance  movements  to  find  the 
strength  of  the  Japanese  line,  and  were  glad  to  retreat  with  loss.  Kuropatkin,  however, 
is  in  possession  of  a  country  which  will  give  him  great  advantages  over  the  Japanese  in 
the  second  grand  move  of  the  game.  Military  authorities  are  now  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Eussians  do  not  dare  retreat  farther,  for  by  doing  so  they  will  not  only  give  up  all 
Manchuria,  but  the  gates  of  Harbin  will  not  prove  stronger  than  those  of  Mukden.  Japan, 
meanwhile,  becomes  more  confident  every  day;  and  if  there  was  ever  any  doubt,  it  is  now 
certain  that  the  last  cent  in  the  country  will  be  spent  and  the  last  drop  of  blood  spilt 
before  it  will  give  up.  The  financial  condition  of  the  government  is  very  good.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  bankers  of  the  Empire  $30,000,000  of  the  government's  bonds  were 
taken  up  out  of  hand,  and  a  double  amount  can  be  raised  immediately  if  necessary. 


xhe  Peace 
Outlook 
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^  J    -        The  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  is  described   as  a  "great  paw,"   ex- 

Kansas  andthe  ^g^jjing  ^11  over  the  country,  has  been  attacked  by  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Dtandard  V-^il  j^  j^^^  been  attacked  previously  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  and  other  mag- 
azine writers  of  force,  and  the  United  States  Government  itself  has  looked  upon  its  actions 
askance;  but  still  it  has  flourished  and  grown,  the  directors  of  the  company  only  know 
how  much  richer.  But  Kansas,  which  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  start  a  liberal  move- 
ment, has  risen  against  it,  and  has  passed  several  laws  discriminating  against  the  monopoly 
maintained  by  the  great  octopus.  Instead  of  coolly  disregarding  these  laws  and  finding 
methods  of  getting  around. them,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  retaliated  by  stopping  its 
operations  in  Kansas,  expecting  that  way  to  force  the  people  into  line.  But  Kansas 
people  do  not  like  to  be  pushed.  They  resent  nudging  as  a  means  of  getting  them  out 
of  the  way  or  into  a  certain  position;  they  became  distinctly  angry  at  the  action,  and  the 
Standard  Oil  itself  admitted  that  it  had  been  childish.  Kansas  has  only  begun  a  fight 
which,  if  taken  up  by  other  oil-producing  states  of  the  country,  could  seriously  hamper 
the  great  corporation  and  eat  into  its  profits  materially. 

«         *         » 

A    Q       f        1        -^  sea-level  canal  has  been  recommended  to  the  Isthmian  Commission  by 
t\.  oea-Lieve         ^^^q  engineering  committee,   consisting  of  three   engineers.  Burr,  Parsons 
^^  and  Davis.     A  sixty-foot  canal  they  think  the  very  highest  permissible, 

and  produce  figures  which  make  a  sea-level  plan  seem  very  favorable.  This  would  cost 
only  $230,500,000,  against  the  $300,000,000  at  first  estimated.  One  of  the  reductions  in 
expense  estimated  is  on  account  of  the  reduced  cost  of  excavating,  which  has  been  done 
in  the  Culebra  cut  for  50  cents  a  yard,  a  saving  of  $15,000,000  over  the  former  cost  of 
80  cents.  The  plan  proposed  provides  for  a  waterway  150  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  35 
feet  deep  at  the  shallowest,  with  twin  tidal  locks  at  Miraflores  1,000  feet  long  and  100 
feet  wide.  The  lump  sum  named  as  the  cost  of  the  work  includes  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  canal  zone  government,  sanitation  and  paving  the  streets  of  the  towns,  all  the 
expenses  incidental  to  constructing  the  canal. 

»         *         * 

.  The    largest    diamond    in    the    world    has    been    found    near    Pretoria, 
IDiamoncls  in    South    Africa.     It    is    still    in    the    rough,    but    is    the   matter    of 

a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  It  weighs  a  pound  and  a  half  avoir- 
dupois, or  3,032  karats.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  pure  white  diamond  of  good  quality, 
and  is  valued  at  anywhere  from  $3,500,000  to  $5,000,000.  It  has  been  insured  in 
London  for  $500,000,  said  to  be  the  largest  insurance  ever  taken  out  on  a  single 
stone.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world,  merely  on 
account  of  its  size,  it  has  no  added  value.  Many  of  the  large  diamonds  of  the  world  have 
been  cut  to  a  size  several  times  smaller  than  the  original.  The  same  fate  may  meet 
the  new  discovery.  Its  rivals  are  almost  all  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe.  The  Kohinoor,  when  discovered,  weighed  only  794  karats,  and  has  been  cut  to 
186.  It  is  valued  at  $600,000.  The  Great  Mogul,  of  a  similar  size  in  the  rough  to  the 
Kohinoor,  and  cut  to  279  karats,  which  myteriously  disappeared,  was  valued  at  $2,300,000. 
The  Orloif,  in  Russia,  weighing  195  karats,  has  always  been  reputed  to  have  cost  the 
Empress  Catherine  $450,000,  a  Russian  title  and  an  annuity  of. $4,000  a  year.  The  Orloff 
is  supposed  to  have  come  from  India,  where  it  was  stolen  from  the  eye  of  an  idol.  The 
Regent,  or  Pitt,  diamond,  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  came  from  Golconda,  and  was  brought 
from  India  by  Pitt,  who  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  $75,000,  much  below  its  value, 
for  it  weighed  in  the  original  410  karats,  and  when  cut  to  136,  was  valued  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  at  $2,400,000.  «         *         * 

—y     _       .J  President     Roosevelt     has     made     an     unusually     strong     plea     against 

J  T^^^^   ^°        divorce,     without     touching     on     the     points     in     the     discussion     which 
an  ivorce        make    that    institution    desirable    under    certain    circumstances.     Though 

the  plea  decides  nothing  and  does  not  answer  the  advocates  of  divorce  at 
all,  it  strikes  to  the  root  of  the  question,  not  deigning  to  notice  anything 
that  would  justify  a  man  and  woman  separating  after  once  having  entered  the 
bonds  of  wedlock.  He  said  before  a  committee  of  the  interchurch  conference  on  marriage 
and  divorce  that  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  home  is  the  greatest  question  before  the 
American  people;  that  mere  matters  of  commerce,  such  as  the  tariff  and  currency,  are  as 
nothing  in  significance  compared  with  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  sanctity  of  the  family. 
"If  the  average  man  and  wife,"  he  said,  "fulfill  their  duties  toward  each  other  and 
toward  their  children  as  Christianity  teaches  them,  then  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
other  problems  will  solve  themselves.  But  if  we  solve  every  problem  the  wisest  way  pos- 
sible, it  shall  profit  us  nothing  if  we  have  lost  our  own  national  soul;  and  we  will  have 
lost  that,  if  we  do  not  have  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  family  put  upon  the 
proper  basis." 
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M.  Eouvier,  the  new  Premier  of  France,  who  has  succeeded  M.  Combes, 
M.  Rouvier         has  hardly  deviated  from  the  policy  of   his  predecessor.     He  has  begun 

less  vigorously  than  M.  Combes,  but  his  purposes  are  similar.  The  mat- 
ter of  separation  of  church  and  state,  which  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  in  France  for 
almost  a  century,  is  for  the  time  being  set  aside,  while  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  laws 
establishing  an  income  tax.  Other  articles  in  M.  Kouvier's  programme  are  the  securing 
of  pensions  for  working  men,  and  a  reduction  of  the  term  of  military  service.  On  the 
whole  the  programme  is  that  of  Combes,  who  was  forced  to  retire  more  on  account  of 
his  personality  and  his  methods  of  procedure  than  his  political  beliefs. 

#  *         * 

^  Some  of  the   duties  incumbent   on   the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 

5^°  °  Monroe    Doctrine    are    apparent    in    the    practical    protectorate    exercised 

omingo  over    the    republic    of    Santo    Domingo.     The    original    protocol    arranged 

January  20,  which  would  have  made  the  United  States  receiver  for  the  republic,  was  too 
strong,  however,  so  an  amended  protocol  was  ordered  by  the  President,  which  was  signed 
at  Santo  Domingo  February  8.  By  the  new  treaty  the  United  States  is  to  collect  the 
customs,  apply  55  per  cent  toward  paying  off  the  debts  of  the  republic,  and  turn  the  re- 
maining 45  per  cent  over  to  the  government.  The  treaty  is  in  favor  in  Santo  Domingo 
among  such  of  its  citizens  as  are  not  exiled;  but  those  compelled  to  live  in  foreign  parts 

look  black  upon  it,  and  mutter  threats  about  spilling  blood  down  that  way. 

«         *         « 

Norway  Norway  and   Sweden,  which   occupy   a   corner   of   the   earth   that   no   one 

and  Sweden  pays  much  attention  to  politically,  are  having  a  squabble  over  family 
affairs.  Norway,  which  has  always  stood  out  against  amalgamation  and  protects  its 
autonomy  vigorously,  is  trying  to  break  over  Sweden's  appropriation  of  all  foreign  repre- 
sentation. For  many  years  Sweden  has  controlled  not  only  the  consular,  but  the  diplo- 
matic services,  acting  in  all  things  for  Norway.  For  a  number  of  years  past  Norway  has 
asserted  a  certain  amount  of  autonomy,  but  as  soon  as  this  became  at  all  dangerous  to 
Sweden's  long  undisturbed  rule  in  foreign  concerns,  the  latter  country  began  to  interfere. 
Now  trouble  has  been  precipitated  over  the  consular  service,  and  the  event  may  be  serious. 
The  two  countries  may  in  the  end  become  entirely  estranged,  as  they  would  have  done 
long  since,  if  the  Norwegians  had  been  better  organized  and  knew  just  exactly  what  they 
wanted.  *         *         # 

Gen.  Le-w  General   Lew    Wallace,    one    of   Western    America's    few   literary    giants, 

Wallace  died  at  Crawfordsville,   Indiana,  his   old  home,  February  15,  at  the   age 

of  78.  He  had  suffered  for  many  months  from  an  incurable  stomach  disease,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  assimilate  his  food — in  the  end  really  starving  to  death.  Nothing  but 
his  vigorous  and  campaign-hardened  constitution  prolonged  his  life.  General  Wallace  has 
become  famous  as  the  author  of  "Ben  Hur, "  but  his  whole  life  has  been  one  of  activity 
much  beyond  that  of  a  writer.  Born  in  Indiana,  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy  when 
the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  and  he  gave  up  the  study  of  law  to  serve  his  country.  Later 
he  again  took  up  the  more  peaceful  profession,  leaving  it  again  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  through  all  of  which  he  served,  figuring  particularly  in  the  countermovements  made 
to  head  off  Early's  raid  on  Washington  in  1864.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  territorial 
governor  of  Utah,  and  Minister  to  Turkey  in  1881.     During  all  this  latter  portion  of  his 

life  he  was  a  devoted  literary  worker,  and  a  citizen  whom  Indiana  was  proud  to  claim. 

*  *         » 

Pan-Ameri-  A  Pan-American  railway  is  a  good  deal  nearer  a  reality  than  would 
can  Railway  appear,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Pan-American  Eailway  Committee, 
which  met  in  Washington  during  February.  Private  enterprise  and  the  activity  of  certain 
Central  and  South  American  countries  seem  to  be  doing  the  work.  Beginning  with  Mexico, 
it  was  reported  that  work  is  being  carried  on  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  the 
Guatemala  frontier  on  a  railway  project.  In  Central  America  there  will  soon  be  several 
interoceanic  lines,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  work  on  north  and  south  rail- 
ways. In  Ecuador  a  government  concession  has  been  used  to  push  a  railway  from  Guaya- 
quil to  Quito.  Peru  lias  done  rather  better  than  the  other  South  American  countries  by 
providing  a  railway  guarantee  fund,  and  by  carrying  on  several  enterprises  on  its  own 
account.  But  in  the  southern  end  of  the  continent  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made. 
There  is  a  tunnel  under  the  Andes  now  building,  which  will  provide  railway  communica- 
tion between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Bolivia  has  devoted  $10,000,000  received 
from  Brazil  as  territorial  indemnity,  to  railway  construction,  and  below  the  Argentine 
government  is  pushing  its  roads  north  to  connect.  Within  a  few  years  there  will  be  many 
big  lines,  which  will  need  only  a  few  connecting  links  to  make  a  Pan-American  railway 
a  fact.  «         »         » 

Important  Re-  The  Red  Cross  Society,  which  has  received  more  or  less  undesirable  noto- 
organization  riety  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  reorganized  under  a  new 
charter  granted  by  Congress.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  new  charter  the  Red  Cross  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  incorporators,  but  in  a  meeting  held   shortly  after   the   charter 
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•was  granted  the  management  of  the  society  was  confided  to  a  central  committee  of  eighteen. 
The  incorporators  had  the  election  of  six  members  of  the  central  committee,  the  other  twelve 
being  named  by  President  Eoosevelt.  It  is  expected  that  this  method  of  choice  will  be 
modified  next  year,  when  the  state  and  territorial  subordinate  bodies  will  be  organized.  Then 
these  will  have  the  appointment  of  six  members,  and  the  President  and  the  national  or- 
ganization of  six  each.  The  society  is  now  on  a  firm  basis,  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
president,  and  the  ofiicials  of  the  War  Department  with  an  eye  on  its  books.  It  is  believed 
now  that  the  society  will  be  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  country  and  of  great  use  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  *         »         *        , 

Plowing  ty  Farming,  which  is  made  far  more  scientific  in  Europe  than  in  America,.    ■ 

Electricity  is  now  beginning  to  be  done  by  modern  methods.     One  of  the  most  recent 

of  these,  which  carries  a  modicum  of  suggestion  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  is 
plowing  by  electricity.  This  has  been  tried  successfully  in  Italy,  and  even  in  a  country  of 
small  fields  is  considered  a  valuable  aid.  United  States  Consul  Pietro  Cuneo,  at  Turin, 
Italy,  has  written  concerning  a  recent  experiment  near  that  city  by  a  representative 
agricultural  society.  The  plowing  done  was  deep,  and  required  strong  power,  and  in  that 
lies  the  chief  value  of  the  new  device.  This  consists  of  two  power  cars,  stationed  at  each 
end  of  the  field,  with  cables  stretched  between,  to  which  the  plows  are  attached.  The 
current  comes  from  a  trolley  line,  in  this  particular  instance  carrying  500  volts.  The 
plow  is  pulled  by  the  cables  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  a  cut-off  stopping  it 
at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  Three  men  are  required  on  the  task.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  work  can  be  done  quicklj^  and  economically  with  the  electric  plow,  and  that  it  is 
particularly  valuable  when  extra  deep  plowing  is  desired. 

*  »         * 

Novel  Build-  Papier  mache,  which  has  come  into  vogue  as  a  material  for  almost  every 
ing  Material  thing,  from  field  guns  to  pavement,  is  being  made  in  Korea  for  a  special 
purpose  by  the  most  primitive  means.  A  thousand  Koreans  with  good,  strong  teeth  are 
chewing  paper  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  material  with  which  to  build  the  King's 
palace,  recently  destroyed.  The  only  other  paper  house  known  is  at  Savinoroska,  in 
Eussia,  where  the  foundations  and  roof  even  are  of  that  material.  It  was  very  expensive, 
but  it  is  said  that  it  will  outlast  even  stone.  Other  uses  of  paper  have  been  found  in 
Europe,  notably  for  the  small  cannon  made  by  the  Krupp  factories,  with  a  caliber  of  two 
inches,  and  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  use,  yet  so  light  that  a  soldier  can  carry  it  on  his 
back.  Paper  teeth  have  been  made  in  Germany.  They  are  said  to  be  a  very  good  sub- 
Btitute  for  the  original,  and  much  more  durable  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  false  teeth. 

*  »         » 

Cause  of  Cold  Spots  on  the  sun  have  been  held  responsible  for  the  unusual  cold  weather 
in  tlie  East  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  winter.     Last 

month  one  appeared  so  large  on  the  sun  that  it  could  be  seen  in  many  places  with  the  naked 
eye.  It  was  estimated  to  be  30,000  miles  in  diameter,  an  unusually  large  spot.  Scientists 
have  set  to  work  proving  that  during  the  time  this  blotch  appeared  the  earth  received  less 
heat  than  usual  from  the  luminary.  The  cold  weather  has  been  laid  to  the  sun  spots,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  foundation  in  fact,  that  1904  was  a  year  of  maximum  spots.  Mani- 
festations of  this  phenomenon  occur  with  increasing  numerical  strength  during  a  cycle 
of  years,  a  maximum  occurring  on  the  average  of  every  eleven  years. 

«         »         * 

^e  Swayne  United  States  District  Judge  Charles  Swayne,  for  the  northern  district 
Trial  of  Florida,  impeached  on  twelve  counts  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 

was  not  convicted  on  any  one  of  the  counts  in  a  vote  taken  by  the  Senate  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  February  27,  and  was  adjudged  acquitted.  Each  count  was  voted 
on  separately,  and  in  no  case  was  there  even  a  majority  for  conviction,  though  two-thirds 
is  necessary  in  such  cases.  The  voting  was  pretty  much  along  party  lines,  though  this 
alignment  was  not  strictly  adhered  to.  The  leading  articles  of  impeachment  were  for 
rendering  an  alleged  false  statement  of  expenses,  improper  use  of  private  cars,  and  non- 
residence.  »         »         « 

Railway  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  making  a  fight  to  have  its  de- 

Rates  cisions  regarding  railway  rates  made  effective.     It  has  been  foiled  many 

times  in  its  attempts  to  secure  just  treatment  for  all  shippers,  and  has  seen  itself  con- 
stantly frustrated  by  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  appeals  on  one  ground  or  another,  taking 
up  a  great  deal  of  time,  during  which  the  railways  have  continued  their  practices  of  dis- 
criminating between  shippers,  making  rebates,  giving  special  privileges  to  owners;  of 
private  car  lines,  and  using  a  number  of  other  methods  of  favoring  one  shipper  over  an- 
other yet  to  be  investigated.  A  bill  passed  the  House  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate  at 
the  recent  session  of  Congress  providing  that  the  decisions  of  the  commission  should  be 
effective  a  soon  as  thev  were  rendered,  and  should  remain  in  operation  until  the  proper 
court  reverses  them.  The  Senate  acting  with  a  deliberation  which  has  been  considered 
suspicious,  empowered  its  committee  on  interstate  commerce  to  take  hearings  on  the  matter 
during  the  present  recess   of  Congress  and  report   at   the  next   session. 


By  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD 


One  good  act  outweigns  a  tnousand  promises,  and  one  bad  act 
outweigns  a  tnousand  prayers 

Tkc   ^iVeatller 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this,  the  8th  day  of  March,  1905,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  the 
hills  are  greening,  and  for  weeks  the  sky  has  been  a  perfect  blue.  The  almonds  and  the 
Japanese  plums  are  pillars  of  delicate  white  and  of  perfume,  and  hum  with  bees.  Jonquils 
and  daffodils  are  in  full  glory,  and  violets  are  to  be  had  on  the  streets  for  the  asking — 
and  a  nickel.  Roses  are  in  half  leaf,  reddish  and  tender,  and  the  wild  rose  has  opened  its 
little  bunches  of  crumpled  leaves.  Japanese  quince  is  ablaze  in  the  gardens,  and  out  on  the 
hills  the  brave  pussy  willow  has  passed  out  of  the  silver  into  the  gold.  The  buds  of 
hazel,  maple,  arrowwood  and  alder  are  pricking  through  the  stems  and  shine  in  the  sun 
like  sparks  of  green.  Larks  have  been  warbling  and  robins  singing  for  a  long  time,  and 
song  sparrows  and  wrens  have  come.  The  wild  syringa  is  in  white  and  the  Oregon  currant 
in  pink,  and  I  saw  two  little  red  butterflies  fluttering  around  each  other  like  flakes  of  burn- 
ing gold. 

It  is  said  that  we  shall  pay  for  this  with  rain  till  the  middle  of  July.  Let  us  wait 
till  the  middle  of  July.     Besides,  it  is  worth  it. 

Moreover,  wretched  are  they  who  always  see  the  shadow  in  the  sunshine,  and  no 
sooner  smell  the  rose  than  they  hunt  for  a  canker  in  it.  The  whole  duty  of  man  is  to  live 
aright,  and  to  live  aright  is  to  drink  life 's  gladness  and  to  brave  its  sorrows  with  the 
same  fullness  of  joy  and  of  courage. 

Even  "duty"  may  be  a  mistake.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  many  who  have  pushed 
aside  Nature's  cup  of  gladness  for  "duty's"  sake  and  been  sorry  for  it  all  their  lives. 
That  is  remorse. 

1  ne    Primary   Nominations 

I  sometimes  think  it  is  bad  for  the  people  to  succeed  in  a  partial  reform,  because  it 
lulls   them   to   sleep.      The   person   who   thinks   nominations   at   the   primaries  will   change 
human  nature  is  deceived.     He  who  thinks  there  will  be  no  more  machine  work  is  deceived. 
He   who    thinks   there   will   be   no   more   fixing   of   tickets,    dictating   of   nominations   and 
actual  fraud  is  deceived.     Human  nature  is  not  changed.     The  same  bait  which  attracted 
the  professional  politician  is  still  there.     Offices  are  to  be  gotten,  and  with  offices,  grafts 
and  salaries;  and  back  of  the  offices,  more  than  salaries — power.    Public  plunder  or  plunder 
4>f  the  common  public  does   not  shock  the  average  political   conscience.     It  is  a  part   of 
Tithe  game.     It  is  the  stake  played  for.     Where  the  carcass  is,  there  the  eagles  will  gather 
together,  and  the  political  eagles  will  consult,  plan  and  organize  just  the  same.     There  will 
ibe   the    danger   of   some    self-serving   office-seeker   putting   himself   in   nomination   and    of 
-±he  "good  citizen"  refusing,  as  usual,  to  serve  in  office.     There  ought  to  be  organization. 
"There  ought  to  be  a  citizens'  executive  committee  to  suggest  good  names  and  see  that  the 
fbest  men  consent  to  run.     "What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,"  and  good, 
oJean  politics  is  everybody's  business,   and,   therefore,   nobody's  business,  while   to  break 
into  the  pasture  field  is  very  decidedly  the  business  of  the  professional  office  hunter  and 
professional  politician.     Some  one  must  take  an  interest  in  practical  politics.     There  is  no 
direct  pay  for  it — who  will  do  it?     The  answer  is  easy.     The  "good  citizen"  will  not,  be- 
cause he  has  not  enough  at  stake  to  make  him  personally  interested.     It  is  no  fight  of  his. 
The  professional  politician  of  any  jjarty  and  every  party  will  do  it,  because  it  interests 
him.    It  may  be  his  hobby  or  his  bread  and  butter — or  his  bank  account — but,  depend  upon 
it,  the  professional  will,  as  before,  organize  and  win. 
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But  the  good  of  the  Direct  Primary  Nomination  is  this:  It  enables  the  people  to  pass 
directly  on  the  man  and  cuts  out  the  secret  cut-and-dried  work  of  the  convention.  It 
brings  nominations  openly  and  directly  to  the  people,  and  it  brings  the  people  more  openly 
and  directly  to  the  scales  to  be  weighed  and  their  real  intelligence,  their  real  power 
determined.  It  will  tend  to  increase  that  intelligence  by  demanding  an  exercise  of  it. 
The  Direct  Primary  gives  the  people  a  chance — that  is  all.  It  will  not  change  either  the 
bait  our  system  of  government  offers  to  spoilsmen  and  exploiting  corporations,  or  the  ap- 
petite for  the  bait.     It  will  not  work  miracles. 

1  ne   Russian   War 

As  I  write,  the  great  struggle  to  defend  Mukden  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese, 
to  take  it  and  also  to  cut  off  Kuropatkin's  retreat,  is  on.  The  correspondents  speak  of  a 
line  of  battle  twenty  miles  long,  a  million  men  involved,  and  give  graphic  pictures  of  spe- 
cial hells  where  shells  are  shrieking  and  bursting,  shot  and  bullets  raining,  till  the  ground 
is  one  tangled  mass  of  mutilated  humanity,  the  killed  luckier  than  the  groaning  wounded. 
They  speak  of  the  desperate  valor  of  the  Eussians,  only  equalled  by  the  frenzy  of  the 
Japanese. 

It  recalls  a  remark  of  Oscar  Wilde's  in  his  socialistic  essay  entitled  "The  Growth  of 
the  Soul  of  Man,"  to  the  effect  that  the  pity  of  the  French  Eevolution  is  not  that  Marie 
Antoinette  was  beheaded,  but  that  the  poor  peasants  of  the  Vendee  should  go  out  to  be 
killed  in  defense  of  so  horrid  a  thing  as  feudalism.  So  here  we  may  say  that  the  pathos 
of  this  Russian  struggle  is  not  so  much  Eussia's  desire  for  a  seaport  from  which  to  export 
wheat  as  that  her  peasantry  can  not  get  enough  to  eat;  not  so  much  that  a  Grand  Duke  is 
assassinated  as  that  her  starving  peasantry  should  go  out  to  be  killed  for  so  horrid  a  thing 
as  a  feudal  and  autocratic  government.  But  out  of  it  all  may  come  good,  for  the  common 
people  are  being  made  aware  of  the  fearful  waste  of  war,  a  waste  of  their  bodies,  of  their 
labor,  and  they  will  require  that  a  stop  be  put  to  so  foolish  a  method  of  settling  disputes. 
And  here  I  will  repeat — for  it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated — that  we  ourselves  have  voted 
sixteen  millions  for  new  buildings  at  our  military  and  naval  academies.  We  are  crazy  for 
battleships,  conquest  and  imperialism.  Compare  this  sum  with  what  congress  will  give 
for  improvement  of  rivers,  redemption  of  arid  lands  or  combat  with  destructive  diseases. 
A  first-class  battleship  complete  costs  as  much  as  all  the  buildings  of  Harvard  University 
(ninety-four  in  number),  twice  as  much  as  enough  to  redeem  the  whole  Malheur  Valley. 
Public  schools  of  the  Southern  States  cost  $32,000,000,  while  even  before  the  Cuban  War 
our  army  alone  cost  $50,000,000  a  year,  and  the  Spanish  War  cost  us  about  a  billion  of 
dollars — a  pile  of  one-dollar  bank  bills  fifty-two  miles  high,  representing  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  days'  labor  at  two  dollars  a  day.  An  international  court  of  arbitration  and  an 
international  insurance  of  each  nation  by  all  the  other  nations  against  war  and  to  repay 
the  damages  would  save  to  the  world  thirty-two  billion  dollars'  worth  of  wasted  energy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  the  best  lives  of  the  young  generation.  Eussia  and  Japan, 
much  as  they  are  losing  in  wealth,  are  losing  more  in  the  young  men  who  are  being 
blotted  out  or  made  paupers  and  almstakers.  It  is  said  in  this  present  combat  the  Eussians 
have  lost  nearly  200,000  men.  A  circular  before  me  asking  for  aid  to  suffering  Japanese, 
says  in  one  small  village  there  are  2000  beings  utterly  destitute.  War  will  stop,  because 
it  doesn't  pay,  and  when  the  people  see  that  it  doesn't  pay  they  will  insist  that  the  gov- 
erning class,  here  and  elsewhere,  shall  not  plunge  them  into  war. 

Lana  Title 

"Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Wood  holds  that  'The  title  to  all  land  should  be  based  upon  actual  occu- 
pation and  use.'  And  he  further  declares/  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  possess  the 
soil  only  as  he  improves  and  uses  it,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  land  frauds. 

"This  sounds  well,  but  would  it  in  any  way  diminish  land  monopoly?  Would  not  cer- 
tain men,  gifted  with  an  abnormal  faculty  for  absorption,  contrive  to  hold  and  control, 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  weaker  brothers,  vast  tracts  of  farm  and  pasture,  mineral  and 
timber  lands?  And  how  about  the  stockmen  with  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills?  Would  they 
not,  under  Mr.  Wood's  theory  of  land  tenure,  be  entitled  to  as  many  acres  as  they  could 
find  herds  to  graze  over?  In  short,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  Utopian  idea,  eloquently  and 
also  forcibly  expressed,  but  is  it  at  all  practicable  in  this  day  and  age?  I  ask,  not  doubt- 
ingly,  but  because  I  would  be  convinced." 

The  above  from  the  Eugene  Morning  Eegister  is  a  model  of  courteous  difference  of 
opinion,  and  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  duty  and  of  courtesy  not  to  notice  it.  The  theory 
of  land  tenure  by  use  and  occupation  is,  of  course,  not  mine.  It  belongs  to  earlier  and 
abler  men,  among  them  Spencer.  Henry  George  by  the  single  tax  aims  at  the  same  result. 
Of  course,  I  understand  that  it  is  labeled  mine  only  for  convenience.  No  man  can  ever 
say  in  advance  of  actual  test  that  any  theory  is  right.  There  is  no  falser  statement  than 
"That  is  correct  in  theory,  but  it  won't  work  in  practice."  If  correct  in  theory,  it  must 
work  in  practice.     Sometimes  the  theory  is  ahead  of  the  time,  sometimes  it  is  only  par- 
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tially  understood,  but  a  theory  if  true  is  always  practically  true.  There  is  also  a  common 
and  unreasonable  demand  made  on  the  theorist:  "Show  how  your  theory  will  work  in 
all  the  details."  Every  honest  advocate  of  an  untried  theory  must  answer:  "I  do  not 
know.  That  must  be  a  process  of  evolution;  as  the  difficulties  arise  one  by  one,  the  solu- 
tions will  arise  one  by  one."  It  is  something  like  this:  The  theorist  can  only  give  the 
general  truth — the  germ,  the  seed,  just  as  a  gardener  can  only  say,  "This  is  an  almond.  I 
know  it  will  produce  an  almond  tree,  but  just  where  each  branch  will  start,  just  what 
direction  it  will  take,  just  where  the  blossoms  will  come,  I  can  not  tell.  If  a  branch  meets 
a  wall,  it  will  turn  away  from  it.  If  there  is  a  cold  current  here  in  this  side,  the  blossoms 
will  be  shy.     The  tree  will  grow  to  meet  the  conditions  about  it." 

Now,  the  present  theory  of  land  holding  seems  ridiculous,  because  it  says  some  kings 
own,  or  owned,  all  the  land  on  earth  with  right  to  give  it  away.  That  is  the  title  to-day 
of  the  land  in  the  United  States  (the  King  of  England's  title).  On  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica there  was  an  Aztec  civilization — who  had  the  better  title  to  the  land  on  which  stood 
the  City  of  Mexico,  the  dwellers  therein,  or  the  King  of  Spain?  Who  a  better  right  to 
the  fertile  irrigated  gardens,  the  workers  there,  or  the  King  of  Spain?  The  old  title  of 
the  feudal  overlord,  which  we  to-day  take  by  gift  from  him,  is  not  logically  a  good  title. 
It  gives  to  the  overlord  by  mere  discovery  or  conquest  whole  territories  he  never  saw  and 
never  expects  to  see,  never  used  and  never  expects  to  use.  It  extends  his  right  to  give 
away  lands  beyond  the  seas.  All  unoccupied  lands  are  his.  He  gives  as  he  sees  fit,  of 
old  to  court  favorite,  to-day  to  schemer  and  grafter.  It  is  a  foolish  old,  warlike  theory, 
and  it  has  worked  badly.  The  right  of  the  king  to  grant  to  whom  he  pleased  worked  for 
the  court  favorite.  The  right  of  congress  (as  the  king's  successor)  to  give  to  whom  it 
pleased  has  worked  badly  for  the  people  and  well  for  the  political  grafter.  The  title  to 
the  ocean  is  not  so;  the  title  to  air  is  not  so.  They  are  hard  to  mark  by  metes  and  bounds, 
hard  to  occupy,  but  if  the  theory  is  a  good  one,  the  king  could  grant  the  air  and  the 
water  ns  well  as  the  land,  and  if  the  grantee  could  only  secure  some  boundary  and  control, 
he  could  charge  air  rent  and  ocean  rent. 

The  title  of  use  and  occupancy  is  recognized  by  every  one  in  head  and  heart  as  the 
right  title.  Hence,  if  a  man  has  actvially  used  land  for  ten  years  in  hostile  possession 
against  the  world  it  is  his.  The  right  to  irrigation  water  depends  upon  use  alone.  Use 
and  occu])ation  serves  instead  of  all  written  notices  defining  a  mining  claim.  Use  and 
occupation  was  the  sole  title  to  the  early  placer  claims.  The  miners  settled  the  reasonable 
amount  a  man  could  have,  and  before  any  legislative  laws  were  made  the  community  of 
miners  had  solved  their  own  problem.  And  when  Congress  came  to  pass  on  the  subject 
it  followed  the  miners '  laws,  and  left  the  regulation  of  each  mining  district  to  the  miners 
therein.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  that  legislatures  are  not  really  necessary  to 
formulate  the  wishes  or  customs  of  a  community;  that  the  community,  if  left  alone,  will 
take  care  of  itself.  It  was  so  quite  recently  in  Alaska.  Long  before  Congress  threw  its 
supposed-to-be-wonderful-mantle  over  Alaska  the  laws  of  claims  had  been  settled  by 
-custom,  by  common  consent.  It  is  also  interesting  as  showing  that  details  will  be  worked 
•out  by  evolutionary  processes.     Now  to  answer  the   specific  questions. 

Weaker  brothers  would  be  protected  in  title  just  as  they  are  now.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  be  that  unoccupied  land  would  be  open  to  all  comers  who  would  use  it,  and 
a  man 's  title  would  cover  only  so  much  as  he  actually  beneficially  used.  But  the  man 
in  possession  and  making  use  of  the  land  would  have  all  the  moral  and  legal  power  there 
is  now  to  protect  his  title.  Even  to-day,  let  a  weak  farmer  set  up  ten  years'  hostile 
■possesadon   against   a  powerful   railroad   and   he  will  probably  win. 

But  a  man  could  no  more  claim  title  to  all  he  could  fence,  or  all  he  could  hire  men 
to  cover,  or  scatter  his  herds  over,  than  to-day  he  can  claim  title  to  all  the  water  in  a 
river,  even  though  he  owns  both  banks,  or  all  the  water  in  his  ditch.  No  man  to-day 
lias  title  to  all  the  water  he  claims  by  printed  notices  or  all  he  carries  in  his  ditch  unless 
Tie  actually  uses  the  water;  and  if  he  does  not  use  it,  one  who  can  and  will  use  it  can, 
by  the  legal  theories  of  to-day,  take  it  away  from  him.  This  law  has  arisen  because 
of  the  preciousness  of  water  in  arid  districts.  Land  is  precious  also.  No  man  could 
■cover  lands  by  his  flocks  more  than  a  man  can  to-day  get  exclusiive  fishery  rights  by 
covering  the  banks  with  his  fishing  fleet.  Others  may  crowd  in  and  drop  their  nets  along- 
side any  boat  in  the  fleet.  A  man  can  not,  in  this  sense,  occupy  land  by  putting  a  cow 
in  possession.  Use  of  land  in  a  w'ld  sta.te,  nothing  being  done  to  subdue  it,  is  not  actual  use 
and  continued  possession  by  any  one.  The  vital  necessity  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
the  impossibility  of  fencing  the  ocean  has  developed  the  law  as  to  these  waters  in  a 
just  and  sensible  direction.  But  when  it  touches  the  land,  that  sacred  asset  of  feudalism, 
the  hand  of  the  landlord  is  a  mailed  hand  indeed.  The  collisions  between  herders  would 
be  settled  finally  by  the  evolution  of  some  just  custom,  as  the  conflict  in  Eastern  Oregon 
between  cattle  men  and  sheep  men  is  being  settled.  Only  the  old  feudal  idea  of  ex- 
clusive right  is  so  prevalent  yet  that  bloodshed  results  from  the  conflict  between  interests, 
«ach  claiming  an  exclusive  right.  The  ideas  of  men  need  changing — when  they  see  the 
right  they  will  admit  it. 

Lands  valuable  beyond  the  ordinary  would  be  permitted  to  be  held  only  in  limited 
claims,  as  gold  and  silver  and  copper  claims  are  now  limited,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
these  present  legal  limits  are  the  old  limits  found  by  practice  to  be  just.  Take  the  an- 
thracite coal  fields.  The  operators  are  operating  only  a  small  fraction  of  them,  but  hold 
fee  simple  to  all.     Undoubtedly  they  ought  to  have  title   to  a  tract  sufficiently  large  to 
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protect  each  mine  actually  operated.  The  other  land  should  be  open  to  the  first  comer, 
in  tracts  limited  in  the  same  way,  the  theory  being  to  give  to  each  man  who  seeks  to 
operate  enough  to  justify  him  in  it  and  protect  him.  If  this  were  the  title  to-day,  there 
would  be  no  coal  strikes.  Miners,  instead  of  striking,  would  open  up  the  free  unoccupied 
coal  land,  and  so  on  till  demand  and  supply  regulated  the  price.  The  transportation 
problem  would  have  to  be  solved,  but  that  is  another  question. 

All  mining  claims,  all  homestead  claims  begin  their  title  with  this  theory  of  use 
and  occupation.  The  trouble  is  that  after  a  time  this  title  ripens  into  the  fee  simple,  or  paper 
deed  title,  this  same  old  absurd  military  feudal  title,  and  then  the  lands  can  be  conveyed 
to  purchasers  just  as  other  lands  are,  and  quantities  can  be  accumulated  with  no  neces- 
sity for  working  the  claims  or  occupying  the  land.  If  title  ceased  with  the  bona  fide 
and  permanent  cessation  of  use,  as  the  old  California  placer  claim  titles  used  to  cease, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  "corral"  by  purchase  all  the  claims  in  a  district.  Unless  the 
claims  or  other  lands  were  in  good  faith  worked,  the  title  would  cease. 

Of  timber  lands  the  same  may  be  said.  The  unoccupied  lands  would  be  open  to  the 
first  user,  and  he  would  be  permitted  to  extend  his  use  constructively  to  enough  to  make 
it  fair  to  him  that  he  should  construct  his  road,  etc.,  and  conduct  his  operations.  But 
when  he  ceased  to  operate,  or  abandoned,  or  held  idle  for  any  length  of  time  certain 
lands,  he  would  lose  title  to  these  lands.  Self-interest  would  teach  men  not  to  crowd 
in  and  trespass  on  the  reasonable  claims  of  one  already  at  work.  Hoggishness  would  be 
impossible,  that  is  all. 

The  only  other  complication  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  a  man  has  in  actual  use  and 
occupation  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  needed  for  a  higher  and  better  use.  In  such  cases 
the  same  rule  would  apply  as  now  applies — it  would  be  condemned  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  and  he  would  be  paid  his  damages.  The  question  of  friction  which  would  arise, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  to  settle  them  might  be  novel,  might  be  at  first  more 
numerous  than  now,  but  there  is  no  new  principle  introduced  into  jurisprudence.  For 
example,  the  principal  conflicts  would  be: 

1.  Is  he   actually  using  in   good  faith   the  land   he   claims? 

This  same  question  arises  in  the  case  of  water  irrigation,  leases  dependent  on  a 
certain  use  of  the  premises  and  many  other  familiar  legal  issues  of  to-day. 

2.  Has    he   abandoned   his   claim   and   forfeited   his   title? 

This  arises  under  the  homestead  laws,  the  laws  as  to  mining  claims  (which,  before 
patent,  have  to  be  held  by  actual  assessment  work  each  year),  and  questions  about  the 
abandonment  of  roads  and  other  easements. 

3.  How  much  can  he  hold? 

This  would  depend  on  the  actual  personal  use  and  occupation,  not  by  hirelings  in 
separate  independent  rights,  not  by  mere  fences,  not  by  mere  roaming  herds,  but  the 
actual,  bona  fide  use  by  any  one  person  or  corporation.  And  this  question,  which  involves 
number  one  above,  would  be  answered  according  to  the  circumstances,  just  as  placer 
claims  were  fixed,  as  homestead  and  pre-emption  claims  were  fixed,  as  quartz  claims  were 
fixed,  as  coal  claims  were  fixed,  as  oyster  bed  claims  were  fixed,  as  tide  land  claims  were 
fixed,  and  a  hundred  other  rights  existing  to-day  which  have  been  originally  fixed  by  the 
test,  "How  much  can  one  owner  bona  fide  beneficially  use?" 

These  are  practically  the  only  fields  of  controversy,  and  not  one  of  them  is  new. 

Lands  not  occupied  by  any  one  could  be  fenced  by  no  one,  and  would  be  open  to  the 
use  of  all  till  some  one  by  actual  use  and  improvement  took  out  of  them  his  home  or  his 
limited  field  for  actual,  beneficial  working.  Thus  valueless  pasture  lands  would  probably 
always  remain  common  to  all.  Certainly  no  man  by  his  roaming  herds  and  shepherds  and 
his  fences  could,  under  this  theory,  get  title  to  such  unimproved  areas  any  more  than  he 
could  by  his  roaming  fleets  on  the  ocean. 

The  advantages   of  this  theory  in  practice  would  be: 

1.  Its  simplicity.  • 

2.  Its   analogy   to   the   present   title   to   the   other   great   necessities,    air   and   water. 

3.  Its   prevention   of   monopoly. 

4.  Every  man's  title  would  depend  on  himself.  It  could  be  given  him  by  no  one 
but  himself.     So   there  would  be  no  possibility  of   "grant"   and   "graft." 

5.  Its  making  title  depend  upon  a  clear,  visible  fact  (actual  continued  possession 
and  use  by  labor  on  the  land),  which  eliminates  all  chance  at  fraud.  It  would  be  useless 
to  get  a  title  to  land  which  could  only  be  conveyed  under  condition  that  the  same  actual 
use  and  occupation  be  kept  up. 

6.  Its  inherent  justice  in  giving  the  poor  a  chance.  For  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
Inhabitants  thereof. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  could  not  a  man  by  his  energy  and  thrift  extend  his 
boundaries  by  actual  working  use  as  can  he  not  now  extend  them  beyond  any  limit  with- 
out any  use  at  all,  and  by  fraudulent  means.  "Which  is  the  greater  evil — a  thousand-acre 
farm,  every  acre  under  cultivation  by  the  forces  of  one  man,  or  a  hundred  thousand  acres 
held  idle  by  one  man,  with  a  paper  fence  around  it,  held  for  speculative  rise  in  value? 
Which  the  worse  evil — a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  timber  land  held  by  the  thrifty 
industry  of  a  corporation  which  is  getting  it  into  lumber  as  fast  as  possible,  or  a  million 
acres  held  idle  by  Mr.  Weyerhauser,  waiting  till  monopoly  gives  him  his  own  price? 
What  rights  have  the  generations  yet  unborn  to  lands  locked  up  by  paper  deed  before 
they  were  born? 
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A   Poet  s   Hope 

These  verses  were  written  many  years  ago  by  the  renowned  clergyman  and  philo- 
sophic writer,  William  Ellery  Channing.     They  breathe  forth  the  noblest  optimism, — Ed, 

Lady,  there  is  a  hope  that  all  men  have — 
Some  mercy  for  their  faults,  a  grassy  place 
To  rest  in,  and  a  flower-strewn,  gentle  grave; 
Another  hope  which  purifies  our  race — 
That  when  that  fearful  bourne's  forever  past, 
They  may  find  rest,  and  rest  so  long  to  last, 

1  seek  it  not,  I  ask  no  rest  forever; 

My  path  is  onward  to  the  farthest  shores. 

Upbear  me  in  your  arms,  unceasing  river, 

That  from  the  soul's  clear  fountain  swiftly  pours. 

Motionless  not  until  the  end  is  won. 

Which  now  I  feel  hath  scarcely  felt  the  sun. 

To  feel,  to  know,  to  soar  unlimited, 

'Mid  throngs  of  light-winged  angels  sweeping  far, 

And  pore  upon  the  realms  unvisited 

That  tessalate  the  unseen,  unthought  star; 

To  be  the  thing  that  now  I  feebly  dream 

Flashing  within  my  faintest,  deepest  gleam! 

Ah,  caverns  of  my  soul!  how  thick  your  shade. 
Where  flows  that  life  by  which  I  faintly  see; 
Wave  your  bright  torches,  for  I  need  your  aid. 
Golden-eyed  daemons  of  my  ancestry! 
Your  son,  though  blinded,  hath  a  light  within, 
A  heavenly  fire  which  ye  from  suns  did  win, 

0  Time!     O  Death!     I  clasp  you  in  my  arms, 
For  I  can  soothe  an  infinite  cold  sorrow. 
And  gaze  contented  on  your  icy  charms. 

And  that  wild  snow-pile  which  we  call  tomorrow; 
Sweep  on,  O  soft  and  azure-lidded  sky — 
Earth's  waters  to  your  gentle  gaze  reply. 

1  am  not  earth-born,  though  I  here  delay; 
Hope's  child,  I  summon  infiniter  powers; 
And  laugh  to  see  the  mild  and  sunny  day 
Smile  on  the  shrunk  and  thin  autumnal  hours; 
I  laugh,  for  hope  hath  happy  place  with  me — 
If  my  bark  sinks,   'tis  to  another  sea. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  a  century  of  moral  as  well  as  of  material  progress.  Great 
evils  were  banned,  great  reforms  achieved,  great  philanthropies  introduced.  The  extensive 
advance  thus  made  needs  now  to  be  matched  by  an  advance  that  is  intensive,  in  regener- 
ating the  popular  idea  of  morality,  distinguishing  the  conventional  counterfeit  from  the 
sterling  reality,  quickening  the  social  conscience  to  the  work  of  casting  out  devils,  and 
warming  moral  custom  into  moral  paS^sion.  Those  who  would  promote  this  now  impera- 
tive advance  must  adopt  the  watchword  given  by  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo:"  "No 
heart  is  pure  that  is  not  passionate,  no  virtue  safe  that  is  not  enthusiastic."  Amid  abound- 
ing signs  of  moral  torpor  and  decay,  what  fitter  word  for  the  time?     mTrp  OTTTT  OOK 
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No  man  can  tell  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor  by  turning  to  his  bank  book.  It  is 
character  that  makes  a  man  what  he  is,  rich  or  poor.  He  is  rich  or  poor  according  to 
what  he  is,  not  according  to  what  he  has.  The  prevailing  tone  of  society  gives  position 
to  a  man  possessed  of  money,  but  without  any  other  claim  on  the  respect  of  mankind. 
There  are  few  to-day  who  can  see  a  gentleman  riding  in  a  colonist  car,  few  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  measure  a  man  by  his  soul.  Like  Goliath  we  see  in  David  only  "a  ruddy  boy, 
a  stripling."  In  forming  an  estimate  of  a  man  and  giving  him  his  true  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  ignore  altogether  the  accident  of  his  wealth,  and  to  consider  only  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.     Wealth  is  transitory;  character  alone  is  indestructible. 


There  is  a  modern  tendency  to  wink  at  vice.  Youth  for  pleasure,  age  for  business, 
and  old  age  for  religion,  is  the  abominable  adage  we  frequently  hear.  The  lusts  of  the 
flesh  are  regarded  as  mere  juvenile  indiscretions,  youthful  follies,  which  mature  age  will 
correct.     Sobriety,  morality,  religion  will   all   come   in   due   time. 

The  wrecks  that  strew  life's  seashore  are  too  common  for  experience  to  give  much 
credence  to  that  idea.  Without  doubt  the  horror  of  this  world  is  that  vice  which  rears 
its  monuments  in  graveyards,  hospitals,  garrets,  cellars,  impaired  minds,  and  polluted 
hearts.  Men  and  even  women  regard  this  vice  lightly.  Fashionable  and  moral  society 
places  no  ban  on  this  horror.  The  guilty  and  polluted  wretch  mixes  with  the  purest  in 
the  land,  and  is  assured  of  a  glad  welcome.  The  rake  and  the  debauchee  can  defy  all 
justice  but  that  of  Heaven.  So  long  as  virtuous  women  are  willing  to  receive  moral  out- 
casts as  their  companions  and  friends,  men  will  get  worse,  instead  of  better.  It  rests 
largely  with  the  young  women  of  this  country  if  society  is  to  be  raised  out  of  this  swamp 
of  sensuality  to  the  secure  heights  of  virtue,  where  God's  sun  shines,  and  God's  breezes 
blow,  and  all  life  is  beautiful. 

Many  are  religious  to-day  because  it  is  fashionable.  When  the  mask  of  formalism 
is  removed  there  is  nothing  left.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  go  to  church,  to  pray,  to  sing, 
to  listen.  There  is  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  is  all  over  and  it  has  not  to  be  repeated  for 
a  week.  The  heart  is  cold  and  insensible  to  sacred  things.  Compulsion,  perhaps  a  sense 
of  interest,  compels  some  little  regard  for  divine  things.  There  is  no  ardor,  love,  or  joy 
in  obedience. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  influence  of  such  religion  is  not  very  marked  in  the  home. 
The  light  that  is  precious  it  put  not  under  a  bushel,  but  in  a  candlestick.  It  gives  light 
to  all  the  house.  Domestics,  wife,  children,  catch  the  infection  of  that  devoutness,  which 
is  not  confined  to  acts  of  immediate  worship,  but  is  the  habitual  temper  of  the  soul.  The 
father  who  is  too  busy  to  save  his  children  need  not  pray  God  to  save  them.  The  mental 
culture  and  social  status  of  children  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to-day  than  their 
spiritual  growth. 

Consistency  is  not  a  very  conspicuous  element  in  modern  religious  life. 


Oregon  ^^     illuminative     pamphlet 

Wi  •'  has  recently  been  issued  by 

ashington,       ^j^^  q   jj_  ^  p^_  q^_     Tj^^  ^^j^ 

laano  is     "What     Farmers     Have 

Done  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  as 
Told  by  Themselves."  The  pamphlet,  which 
was  compiled  by  Einaldo  M.  Hall,  advertising 
agent  of  the  O.E.  &  N.  Co.,  consists  of  letters 
from  "151  farmers  located  along  the  lines  of 
the  Oregon  Eailway  &  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  (lines  in 
Oregon).  No  better  advertisement  of  the  ag- 
ricultural resources  of  the  Northwest  could 
be  devised. 


Story  of 
tke  Bible 


A  new  book,  which  will  in- 
terest a  large  number  of  the 
reading  public,  is  "Hurl- 
but  's  Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  and  Old, ' ' 
by  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut,  D.  D.  The  author 
needs  no  commendation,  for  he  is  widely 
known  for  his  Biblical  scholarship,  and  as  the 
author  and  editor  of  many  publications.  His 
host  of  friends  who  have  listened  to  his  lec- 
tures at  Chautauqua  will  be  delighted  to 
know  that  a  popular  edition  of  this  new  book 
is  now  being  issued  from  the  press. 

The  present  work  is  admirably  adapted  to 
young  and  old  in  making  the  Bible  more  real, 
fascinating  and  helpful.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  ' '  What  most  people  need  to  inter- 
pret the  Bible  is  not  mere  exegesis,  but  imag- 
ination."  Dr.  Hurlbut  doubtless  had  this  in 
view,  for  he  thoroughly  knows  the  need  of 
tsuch  vivid  presentation  of  the  Bible  story. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  half- 
tone engravings  and  numerous  color  plates 
very  suitable  to  the  subject.  The  book  ap- 
peals especially  to  the  young  people,  but  will 
be  of  greatest  interest  to  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers in  instructing  their  children,  and  very 
helpful  to  all  parents  who  desire  their  chil- 
dren to  be  brought  up  with  correct  ideas  of 
Bible   history  and   Bible  teaching. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "Story  of  the 
Bible"  will  prove  to  be  Dr.  Hurlbut 's  great- 
est work,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  to  be 
published  in  convenient  style,  and  at  a  pop- 
ular price.  It  is  promised  for  April  delivery, 
and  may  be  procured  through  the  trade. 

("  Hurlbut 's  Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young 
and  Old,"  by  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut,  D.  D. 
The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lishers.) 


A  book  of  unusual  power 
and  passion — by  far  the  best 
work  in  fiction  that  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  put  forth  within  the  past  two 
or  three  years,"  is  the  Outlook's  opinion  of 
"The  Secret  Woman."  "In  its  main  motive 
the  plot  is  somber,  but  its  tense  hold  on  the 
sympathy  never  relaxes;  and  the  tragedy  of 
the  situation — a  tragedy  that  recalls,  but  does 
not  imitate,  that  of  Mr.  Hardy's  'Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles' — is  relieved  by  the  infectious 
humor  of  the  Devonshire  rustics,  which  Mr. 
Phillpotts  uses,  as  always,  with  intimate 
knowledge  and  broad  appreciation.  There 
are  at  least  four  characters  in  this  book  that 
are  original  in  conception,  carefully  consist- 
ent throughout,  and  subtle  in  their  psycho- 
logical development.  There  was  danger  of 
morbidity  in  the  study  of  temperamental 
yielding  to  sin  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
in  that  of  the  sudden  temptation  to  murder 
and  instant  commission  of  murder  by  a 
naturally  noble-minded  and  truly  religious 
wife,  and  of  her  terrible  endurance  of  re- 
morse at  a  son's  insistence  rather  than  the 
full  confession  her  soul  craves;  but  the  au- 
thor's treatment  of  an  immensely  difficult 
theme  is  sane  and  sincere.  '  The  Secret 
Woman, '  whom  the  husband  loved,  also  bears 
in  a  lonely  heart  her  remorse  and  passionate 
love  for  the  dead  man.  Altogether  the  situa- 
tion is  as  strange  as  it  is  compellin.g  in  its 
force,  and  it  is  handled  with  skill  and  vigor. 
In  all,  this  is  a  grim  but  forceul  romance." 
("The  Secret  Woman,"  by  Eden  Phillpotts. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  pub- 
lishers.) 

*         *         * 

In     "Belle's    Letters"     ap- 
Heretics  pears   a   book   of    essays   by 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  the 
well-known  critic  and  humorist,  author  of 
"The  Napoleon  of  Netting  Hill."  In  this 
book,  entitled  "Heretics,"  Mr.  Chesterton 
deals  in  particular  and  at  large  with  the  here- 
sies of  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats,  Mr.  H.  C.  Wells,  Omar  and  the  Omar- 
ites,  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  others. 
Edmond  Holmes  puts  forth  an  essay  entitled 
"What  Is  Philosophy?"  The  author  of 
"What  Is  Poetry?"  "Walt  Whitman," 
"The  Silence  of  Love,"  etc.,  deals  herein 
with  the  ethics  of  philosophy  from  a  hitherto 
unconsidered  point  of  view.  Vernon  Lee,  thw 
author  of  "  Hortus  Vitae,"  offers  a  series  oi 
essays  in  her  characteristic  style  on  the 
"Genius  of  Places,"  under  the  title,  "The 
Enchanted  Woods." 
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Devoted  to  the  development,  growth  and  progress  of  the 
^iVest.      For  a  greater  Pacific  Coast 


J.  W.  Gaunt,  a  Yamhill  County,  Oregon,  farmer,  recently  s'dIcI  27,000  pounds  of  onions 
■at  $2.10  per  hundred.     This  crop  grew  on  less  than  two  acres  of  land. 

»         *         * 

Nearly  every  pound  of  the  1905  wool  clip  in  Wallowa  County,  Oregon,  has  been  con- 
tracted  in  advance  for   16   cents   per   pound.     The   clip   will   amount   to   1,600,000   pounds. 


There  is  a  great  demand  for  Pacific  Northwest  wheat  and  milling  products.  Much 
of  the  grain  is  wanted  by  Eastern  millers,  and  the  South  is  calling  for  flour.  As  a  conse- 
quence all  mill  feed  products  are  quoted  very  firm.  A  new  demand  for  our  flour  has 
sprung  up  from  South  African  points.     Wheat  is  as  good  as  gold. 

For  Long  Monair 

In  a  letter  dated  December  30,  1904,  L.  Levussove,  the  manufacturer,  of  New  York 
City,  wrote  the  following  to  Eiddell  Bros.,  of  Monmouth,  Oregon: 

"I  sent  you  check  yesterday  in  settlement  for  your  mohair  received  this  month.     The 

lot  consists  as  follows: 

3  lbs.  at  $3.00  per  pound $  9.00 

5  lbs.   at  $2.00  per  pound 10.00 

15  lbs,   at   $1.50  per  pound 22.50 

2  lbs.  waste 50 

Total $42.00 

' '  I  hope  you  will  find  this  satisfactory,  and  should  you  have  any  more  long  mohair,  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  accept  it  of  you  at  the  highest  prices,  for  I  am  willing  to  pay 
.$4.00  and  $5.00  per  pound  if  the  length  of  the  mohair  justifies  the  price.  In  general  your 
mohair  was  very  good,  for  it  had  no  kemp  in  it. ' ' 

Can  t   Overdo   Apple   Business 

After  a  trip  of  three  months  to  Indiana  and  other  Eastern  States,  John  A.  Wilson 
has  no  longer  any  fear  that  Hood  Eiver  can  overdo  the  apple  business.  The  orchards 
in  Indiana  have  all  been  neglected,  and  to-day  they  look  like  a  forest.  No  one  thinks 
of  spraying  fruit  trees  in  that  country,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  good  apples.  Mr. 
Wilson  says  he  started  home  with  a  half-dozen  Indiana  apples  in  his  grip,  but  they  spoiled 
before  he  got  here.  Years  ago  Indiana  apples  tasted  like  nectar  to  Mr.  Wilson,  but  to-day 
he  can  't  find  anything  to  compare  with  the  peerless  apples  from  the  Hood  River. 

' '  Down  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  if  it  wasn  't  for  the  apples  from  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho,  there  would  have  been  a  very  poor  showing  of  fruit.  I  didn't  look  over  the 
exhibit  with  a  prejudiced  eye,  but  I  must  say  there  was  nothing  to  excel  the  Hood  Kiver 
apples." — Hood  River   Glacier. 
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Umpqua   Fisn   Hatcnery 

Superintendent  T.  H.  Hill  came  down  Wednesday  from  the  Umpqua  fish  hatchery, 
which  was  closed  for  the  season  on  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  January,  and  kindly  permitted 
a  Plaindealer  representative  to  take  the  following  extracts  from  his  annual  report,  which 
he  will  soon  submit  to  the  state  warden: 

Total  number  of  fish  handled  during  the  season,  1,256. 

Number  of  eggs  secured,  2,895,000. 

Loss  of  eggs  during  incubation,  about  198,000. 

Loss  during  young  fry  period,  about  42,075. 

Number  of  fry  remaining  for  planting  in  the  waters  of  the  Umpqua,  2,654,925,  all 
of  which  were  liberated  in  good  condition. 

About  400  of  these  fry,  as  is  the  custom,  were  marked  by  cutting  off  the  upper  portion 
of  the  caudal  fin,  or  tail. 

Mineral   Resources   of  tke   United   States,    1903 

In  1903,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  total  value  of  our  mineral  production  exceeded 
the  enormous  sum  of  $1,000,000,000.  The  exact  figures  for  1903  were  $1,419,721,569,  as 
compared   with   $1,260,509,738   in   1902,   a  gain  of   12.63   per   cent. 

As  in  previous  years,  iron  and  coal  are  the  most  important  of  our  mineral  products. 
The  value  of  the  iron  in  1903  was  $344,350,000;  the  value  of  the  coal,  $503,724,381.  The 
fuels  increased  from  $469,078,842  in  1902  to  $634,233,791  in  1903,  a  gain  of  $165,154,949, 
or  35  per  cent.  Every  variety  of  fuel  increased  in  value.  Anthracite  coal  showed  an 
increase  in  value  from  $76,173,586  in  1902  to  $152,036,448  in  1903.  The  average  price  of 
anthracite  coal  per  long  ton  at  the  mine  was  $2.50,  as  against  $2.35  in  1902,  the  highest 
figure  obtained  up  to  that  time  since  1888,  as  compared  with  $2.05  in  1901,  with  $1.85  in 
1900,  and  with  $1.80  in  1899.  The  average  price  per  short  ton  for  bituminous  coal  at  the 
mine  was  $1.24,  as  compared  with  $1.12  in  1902.  The  increase  in  value  of  the  bituminous 
coal  output  over  1902  was  $60,829,450,  a  combined  increase  in  value  of  coal  of  $136,692,312 
over  1902. — United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Transportation   by   Electricity   m   Eastern   Washington 

The  farmers  in  Whitman  County,  Washington,  are  much  interested  in  the  proposed 
electric  line  from  Spokane  to  Pullman  and  Moscow,  via  Colfax.  Mr.  .J.  S.  Klemgard,  owner 
of  1,200  acres  of  land  seven  miles  southwest  of  Pullman,  recently  said: 

"I  consider  the  securing  of  this  road  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farming  in- 
dustry in  this  county,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  causing  marked  advance 
in  the  value  of  farm  lands.  If  we  can  get  the  road  to  come  near  enough  to  us  sio  that 
we  can  patronize  it,  we  will  give  it  practically  all  of  our  grain  to  haul  and  patronize  it  in 
every  way  possible.  We  ar^  also  willing  to  assist  in  securing  the  road  if  it  comes  into 
our  neighborhood.  The  country  south  and  west  of  here  is  thickly  settled,  and  is  as  good 
as  any  portion  of  the  Palouse  country,  and  if  the  road  runs  up  Spring  Flat  and  Union  Flat 
from  Colfax  it  will  tap  a  rich  district,  which  is  a  long  distance  from  any  railroad,  and 
will  secure  heavy  patronage  along  every  mile  of  its  length.  This  would  bring  the  road 
into  Pullman  from  the  south  over  excellent  grades,  and  it  would  run  through  the  center 
of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  thickly  settled  portions  of  Whitman  County." — Spokesman- 
Eeview. 

Growing   Alfalra   in   the    Pacific   Nortn-west 

Having  knowledge  that  Colonel  R.  C.  Judson,  industrial  agent  of  the  O.  E.  &  N.  Co., 
is  an  enthusiast  on  growing  alfalfa,  a  representative  of  the  Homestead  called  upon  him 
and  asked  his  opinion  on  the  raising  of  alfalfa  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon.     He  said: 

"In  the  first  place  the  soil  where  the  growing  of  alfalfa  is  contemplated  should  be 
tested  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  acid  in  it — either  mineral  or  humus.  The  easiest  way 
to  do  this  is  to  make  a  test  of  the  ground  by  inserting  a  spade  the  full  depth  of  the  same 
and  work  it  back  and  forth  so  as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  it  without  the  hole  filling  up. 
Then  insert  a  sheet  of  blue  litmus  paper  and  push  the  dirt  up  against  it.  In  ten  minutes 
take  out  the  paper,  and  if  it  is  red,  there  is  acid  in  the  soil.  Acid  can  be  neutralized 
by  the  application  of  land  plaster  or  lime.  Land  should  be  plowed  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches — the  furrows  being  turned  over  instead  of  being  thrown  upright.  Then 
thoroughly  harrow  until  the  soil  is  like  a  garden  patch.  Sow  the  land  plaster  to  the 
amount  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  Sow  twenty  pounds  of  dry-land  alfalfa  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  harrow  in  the  plaster  and  seed.  The  best  way,  if  it  is  sown  broadcast,  is  to  sow 
ten  pounds  one  way  and  then  sow  ten  pounds  crosswise.  This  will  insure  a  more  even 
sowing.  If  the  seed  is  to  be  drilled  in  it  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half.  There  is  no  trouble  about  making  alfalfa  grow  almost  anywhere  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  where  wheat  can  be  raised,  where  the  land  is  properly  drained,  thoroughly- 
plowed  and  harrowed." 
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Lignite   of  NortK   Dakota  as   Applied  to   Irrigation 

The  areas  most  favorably  situated  for  irrigation  in  North  Dakota  are  the  broad  - 
terraces  along  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  These  streams  are  deeply  intrenched,  and  ' 
it  does  not  seem  possible  by  means  now  available  to  raise  water  from  them  a  vertical 
distance  of  150  to  400  feet  over  the  bluffs  that  rather  sharply  bound  the  broad  valleys. 
The  fertile  terraces  in  the  valleys  of  the  stream  range  from  15  to  100  feet  in  elevation 
above  water  level.  As  there  is  an  abundance  of  lignite  along  these  streams^  it  has  seemed 
desirable  to  consider  the  possibility  of  irrigating  the  250,000  acres  included  in  the  ter- 
races by  pumping  water  directly  from  the  rivers,  using  lignite  as  a  fuel.  To  this  end  the 
lignite  area  has  been  studied  and  the  lignite  beds  investigated.  Practical  tests  have  been 
made  to  ascertain,  at  least  in  a  rough  way,  the  cost  of  irrigating  river  flats  which  are 
less  than  100  feet  above  the  streams.  The  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  in  North  Dakota 
have  been  followed,  and  the  extent  and  elevation  of  the  river  flats  and  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  lignite  near  them  have  been  noted.  If  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  western 
part  of  the  state  is  under  irrigation  the  productiveness  of  the  whole  region  will  be  greatly 
increased.  With  a  few  acres  which  can  be  watered  at  will,  and  abundant  range  of  cattle 
in  the  broken  or  rolling  land  back  of  the  valley,  ten  families,  by  combining  farming  with 
cattle-raising,  will  prosper  where  one  finds  a  living  now.  These  conditions  will  lay  a 
sure  foundation  for  the  dairying  industry,  which  should  be  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
state. — United  States  Geological  Survey. 

An   Oregon   Farmer 

Ferd  Groner  owns  farm  of  over  800  acres  of  bottom  and  upland  near  Scholl's,  Oregon, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  Nearly  all  the  improved  land  is  under- 
drained,  and  contains  over  thirty  miles  of  tiling.  Last  year,  Mr.  Groner  raised  10,850 
bushels  of  grain,  wheat  making  twenty  bushels  and  oats  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The 
most  usual  rotation  of  crops  on  the  Groner  farm  is  to  break  meadow  ground,  put  in 
potatoes,  to  be  followed  with  wheat,  next  oats,  then  wheat,  next  oats,  then  meadow  again, 
taking  about  that  many  seasons'  cultivation  with  the  auxiliary  help  of  a  large  flock  of 
sheep  to  properly  subdue  meadow  pests.  Mr.  Groner  has  two  sets  of  fine  farm  buildings 
on  his  large  place,  a  portion  of  them  just  completed  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  large  new  barn  is  48x128  feet,  40  feet  from  basement  floor  to  the  eaves,  also 
there  is  attached  as  part  of  barn  an  overhanging  shed  28x80  feet,  for  storage  of  straw. 
The  basement  is  under  the  whole  of  the  main  barn.  The  walls  being  built  of  hollow  brick 
building  blocks,  each  block  taking  places  of  five  bricks.  Mr.  Groner  says  these  basement 
walls  made  of  these  blocks  do  not  cost  over  65  per  cent  of  that  of  brick,  placing  brick 
at  $7.00  and  the  building  blocks  at  $30.00  per  thousand.  The  blocks  taking  five  times 
the  space  of  a  brick,  saves  time  and  mortar  in  doing  work.  The  basement  of  an  imple- 
ment and  root-house  on  the  place  is  also  built  of  these  blocks,  each  of  which  leaving  two 
air  spaces  its  whole  length,  easily  makes  walls  frost-proof.  Mr.  Groner  and  Rowell  Bros, 
own  a  sa-mnill  of  over  15,000  capacity;  also  brick  and  tile  factory,  located  on  the  Groner 
farm.  The  tile  machine  is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  type  and  can  turn  out  12,000 
three-inch  tile  daily.  The  demand  for  tiling,  and  especially  for  brick  building  blocks,  is 
quite  large,  and  it  taxes  the  capacity  of  the  two  large  kilns  to  meet  the  demand. — Farmer. 

The   Cauliflower 

Oregon  is  the  ideal  country  in  which  to  grow  cauliflower.  The  first  plants  can  be 
set  out  in  February  and  the  crop  will  come  to  maturity  in  May;  then  by  setting  plants 
every  month  from  February  to  August,  one  can  be  marketing  the  crop  from  May  to 
December.  For  the  winter  crop,  broccoli,  or  winter  cauliflower,  is  set  out  in  June  and 
July  and  the  plants  stand  through  the  winter  and  form  heads,  or  "curds,"  in  February 
and  March. 

The  best  cauliflower  is  grown  from  the  earliest  and  the  latest  settings  of  plants,  and 
from  the  broccoli.  Plants  set  so  they  mature  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  do  not 
generally  give  very  good  satisfaction;  the  hot  and  dry  weather  causes  them  to  form 
small  heads.  All  the  early  varieties  will  mature  in  ten  to  twelve  weeks  from  the  time 
the  plants  are  set  out,  so  one  can  tell  what  time  to  set  the  plants  if  he  knows  when  the 
cauliflower  is  wanted  for  the  table.  The  same  cultivation  that  will  grow  good  cabbage 
will  do  for  the  cauliflower.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  getting  the  ground  too  rich 
or  of  giving  too  much  cultivation.  The  plants  will  stand  a  considerable  freezing  with- 
out hurting  them,  but  after  the  head  is  formed,  freezing  will  spoil  the  curd. 

The  demand  for  cauliflower  is  increasing  so  that,  when  the  market  is  not  supplied 
by  the  local  growers,  it  is  shipped  in  from  outside  places,  and  we  see  cauliflower  and 
cabbage  side  by  side  in  the  market  nearly  all  the  year.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was 
diflScult  to  sell  a  dozen  heads  of  cauliflower  a  week  in  the  Salem  market,  but  the  people 
have  learned  how  to  cook  it  and  eat  it.  Whoever  will  grow  cauliflower  and  have  it  at 
any  time  of  the  year  is  sure  to  have  a  good  market  for  it.  He  who  will  grow  it  and 
have  a  continuous  supply  will  control  the  market  and  will  find  there  is  a  good  profit  in 
the  business.  This  is  one  of  the  crops  that  Oregon  should  raise  for  her  own  use  instead 
of  getting  our  neighbors  to  grow  it  for  us. — Dexter  Field,  in  Pacific  Homestead. 


WILKINS   AND    THE   MOTHERS' 
MEETING. 

(Scene,  Mrs.  Wilkins'  parlors;  time,  3:30 
P.  M.  The  Mothers'  Club  assembled  in  one 
of  its  triweekly  meetings.  Members  seated 
and  standing  about  the  room,  chattering.) 

Mrs.  Wilkins  (the  president) — The  meeting 
will  please  come  to  order. 

(The  talking  goes  on  without  cessation.) 

Mrs.  Wilkins — The  meeting  will  please  come 
to  order. 

(Only  slight   diminution  of  the  confusion.) 

Mrs.  Wilkins  (raising  her  voice) — The 
meeting  will  please   come  to   order. 

(Only  a  few  give  heed.) 

Mrs.  Wilkins — Oh,  dear!  I  wish  they 
would  stop!  Ladies,  will  you  please  come  to 
order?  Did  any  one  ever?  I'm  sure  they 
were  never  so  rude  in  any  one  else's  house. 
(Shouting  at  the  top  of  her  voice)  Ladies! 
Ladies!  (They  give  some  attention.)  Do  you 
realize  that  I  have  been  standing  here  for  five 
minutes,  trying  to  get  the  meeting  to  come 
to  order?  Now  that  I  have  your  attention, 
let  us  proceed  with  the  order  of  business. 
Those  who  are  standing  will  find  seats  on  this 
side.  Oh,  my  dear  (to  corpulent  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer) won't  you  take  this  chair?  (Aside.) 
Heavens!  She'd  have  smashed  that  little 
chair  into  a  thousand  pieces.  I  hope  you  are 
all  comfortable.  The  secretary  will  please 
read    the   minutes    of   the   last   meeting. 

(While  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Mumm,  reads 
the  members  continue  their  interrupted  con- 
versation.    The    president    looks    shocked.) 

Mrs.  Wilkins  (aside) — Oh,  how  can  they 
be  so  rude!  You  have  heard  the  minutes.  Are 
there  any  corrections?  The  minutes  stand 
approved.     Are  there  any  communications? 

Mrs.  Mumm — Here  is  a  letter  from  a 
woman  in  Billville,  addressed  to  the  Mothers' 
Club,  asking  whether  cow's  milk  should  be 
diluted  one-third  or  one-fourth  before  giving 
it  to  the  baby. 

Mrs.  Bicknell — I  move  that  the  club  ignore 
the  communication.  Why  doesn't  she  address 
the   Nurses'    Guild? 

Mrs.  Kinmer  (aside  to  Mrs.  Bill-Jones) — It 
seems  to  me  that  I  used  one-third  water. 

Mrs.  Bill-Jones. — Oh,  dear  me,  no.  One- 
fourth  is  enough  with  the  very  richest  milk. 
Why,  I  heard  of  a  baby  that  died  of  inertia 


once,  because  its  mother  diluted  the  milk 
one-fourth. 

Mrs.  Kinmer — You  mean  of  ' '  anemia, ' '  my 
dear. 

Mrs.  Bill- Jones — No;  1  mean  "inertia." 
The  nurse  said  so. 

(The  members  indulge  in  rather  animated 
discussions,  by  twos  and  threes,  over  the  point 
at  issue.) 

Mrs.  Wilkins — Ladies,  you  will  please  re- 
member that  the  meeting  is  not  adjourned. 
Moreover,  this  is  no  proper  subject  for  us  to 
waste  our  time  in  discussing.  The  secretary 
will  ignore  the  woman's  letter.  Are  there 
any   other   communications? 

Mrs.  Mumm — A  lady  from  Boston  writesi 
to  get  the  opinion  of  our  celebrated  club  on 
the  psychological  influence  of  the  power  of 
suggestion  on  a  child  six  weeks  old. 

Mrs.  Tin-Smith — A  very  proper  inquiry,  it 
seems  to  me,  Madame  President.  I  move  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
president  to  reply  to  the  inquiry.  (Aside  to 
Mrs.  Sullivan.)  What  high  ideals  they  have 
in  Boston,  don't  you  think? 

Mrs.  Sullivan  (who  is  slightly  deaf) — Yes; 
I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  they 
have  one  twent.y  stories  high. 

Mrs.  Tin-Smith — What!  I  said  ideals.  (Rais- 
ing her  voice)  Ideals! 

Mrs.  Sullivan — Beg  pardon? 

Mrs.  Tin-Smith_Ide— 

Mrs.  Wilkins  (interrupting) — Ladies,  please 
do  not  interrupt  the  meeting  by  private  con- 
versation. 

Mrs.  Butler  (sotto  voce) — Private!  You 
could  hear  them  a  mile. 

Mrs.  Tin-Smith  (ruffled  and  provoked) — If 
she  wasn  't  so  proud  and  stuck-up,  she  would 
carry  an  ear  trumpet.     I  would. 

Mrs.  Wilkins — The  motion  has  been  car- 
ried, I  think.  I  appoint  Mrs.  Timmins,  Mrs. 
Evans  and  Mrs.  Binks  as  a  committee  to  re- 
ply to  our  esteemed  friend  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Tin-Smith  (sotto  voce) — Of  course. 
Her  pets.  After  I  made  the  motion,  too.  I 
just  wish  I  were  president! 

Mrs.  Mumm — Here 's  a  letter  from  a  man 
in  Dakota,  who  says  he  has  been  left  with 
five  children,  the  oldest  eight  years,  and  the 
youngest  one  year  old.  He  wants  to  know 
what  course  of  reading  we  would  suggest  a» 
most  likely  to  develop  their  latent  powers  of 
mind. 

Mrs.  Willoughb}'  (who  has  been  thrice  mar- 
ried)— Oh,  isn't  it  just  too  pitiful!  The  poor 
man! 


HUMOR. 


Mrs.  Torren — The  poor,  dear  babies,  I  say! 

Mrs.  Willoughby — Yes,  the  babies,  too.  But 
I  always  feel  so  sorry  for  a  man  who  is  left 
that  way.  The  poor  creatures  are  so  help- 
less. 

Mrs.  Tin-Smith  (aside  to  Mrs.  Sullivan — 
Well,  she  ought  to  know  them  pretty  well  by 
this  time.     She  has  had  three. 

Mrs.  Sullivan — Beg  pardon? 

Mrs.  Tin-Smith — Oh,  heavens,  I  forgot  I 
was  speaking  to  a  deaf  person.  Well,  I  can't 
shout  that.     My  throat's  sore,  anyhow. 

Mrs.  Mumm — Here's  a  postscript.  He  says: 
"If  any  of  you  are  looking  for  a  husband, 
I  offer  my  heart  and  hand.  I  am  sober,  in- 
dustrious and  kind,  a  home  man.  Perhaps 
one  of  you  is  unhappily  married.  Come  to 
Dakota.     The  law  is  accommodating  here." 

Mrs.  Willoughby — The  impudent  brute!  I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

(The  rest  smile  audibly.) 

Mrs.  Gilly — Just  look  at  that  chandelier! 
See  how  it  shakes. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  (nervously) — Yes.  You  see, 
my  nurse  girl  is  ill,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  volun- 
teered to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  baby 
for  me  this  afternoon.  He  is  such  a  good 
hand.  I  venture  to  say  he  is  having  a  great 
romp  with  him  upstairs.  The  nursery  is  right 
over  us. 

(Suddenly  the  door  is  thrown  open,  and 
Wilkins  appears,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  his  hair 
mussed,  his  beard  disheveled  and  his  face 
scratched.  He  carries  young  Wilkins  loosely 
hooked  over  his  arm.) 

Wilkins — Here,  Mariar,  take  this  brat.  I've 
got  all  I  can  stand.  He's  squalled  in  my  ears 
till  I'm  deaf;  he's  pulled  my  whiskers  out 
by  the  roots,  and  he's  scratched  my  face  till 
I  look  like  a  tomcat  the  day  after  a  sacred 
concert.  I've  got  enough,  I  tell  you.  I  know 
when  I'm  licked.  And  (looking  around  the 
room)  I'll  bet  there  are  just  about  twenty 
other  kids  in  this  town  that  are  neglected 
the  way  this  one  is,  and  twenty  other  hus- 
bands bulldozed  into  being  he-nurses.  And 
all  because  the  women  must  go  gallivanting 
around  to  where  they  can  have  one  of  these 
"mothers'  meetings."  Why  in  thunder  don't 
you  hire  a  hall,  build  a  pen  in  one  corner, 
and  put  the  kids  in  that.  You  couldn't  hear 
anything  for  their  racket,  of  course;  but  you 
can't  anyhow  because  you  all  talk  at  once. 

(Mrs.  Wilkins  collapses  into  a  chair,  with 
young  Wilkins  clutched  convulsively  to  her 
breast.  The  others  gasp  and  whisper.  And 
the  meeting  adjourns  in  disorder.) 

*         *         * 

CAUSE  FOR  WORRY. 

.Timmie — What's  the  matter  with  Miifkins 
these  days?    He  seems  terribly  worried. 

Timmie — Well,  you  know,  he's  an  instructor 
in  the  co-educational  college,  and  on  St.  Val- 
entine's day  he  received  a  beautiful  valen- 
tine. 

Jimmie — Oh,  I  see.  Puzzled  about  who 
sent  it. 

Timmie — Not  so  much  who  as  what.  He 
•can't  decide  whether  it  was  one  of  the  co- 
eds who  sent  it  in  earnest  or  one  of  the  boys, 
who  meant  to  josh  him. 
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IDEALITY. 

In  every  soul  a  wondrous  being  dwells, 
Looking  above,  beyond  the  commonplace, 

The   humble   efforts   which   our   need   compels, 
The  homely  burdens  on  our  lowly  race. 

For  onward,  upward  greets  a  land  her  view 
Where  evil  never  lurks  nor  sorrow  weeps. 

There  all  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true, 
A  fairer  Eden  where  no  serpent  creeps. 

Through  shadows  near  she  spies  a  light  afar. 
And  ever  points  to  it  that  we  may  see. 

Through    darkening    clouds    that    wrap    the 
things  that  are, 
She  sees  the  silvery  sheen  of  things  to  be. 

Her  radiant  look,  endowed  with  magic  power. 

Throws  her  own  beauty  o'er  whate'er  she 

sees; 

The    wildwood    paths    grow    fair    as    Eden 's 

bower, 

The  leaves  are  rustling  in  the  vernal  breeze. 

Though  more  on  distant  beauties  rest  her  eye. 

She  sees  not  one  that  men  can  never  reach ; 

And   so   their   steps  are   toward    the   true  and 

high, 

The    common    goal,    on    different    patliway 

each. 

And  oftentimes  she  looks  on  some  one  near. 
Who   then   transfigured     stands    in     fairest 
day; 
So  perfect  that  no  blemish  does  appear, 
Apart,  exalted  from  the  common  clay. 

— A.  Franzen. 


HATTERS    AND   FURNISHERS 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Ihe  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS  the;  leading 
Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  the  Great  West 


Furnishes  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $200  to  $2000. 
Sick  or  Accident  Benefits  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Life  Insurance  Certificate  pays  twelve   benefits,  all 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  en  equality  and  granted 

equal  benefits. 
Good  representatives   wanted   everywhere.      Address 

J.     L.    MITCHELL,   Supreme  Secmetary 
612  Marquam  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


TREAT  FOR  THE  TRAVELER  I 


THE  best  medical  authorities  are  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending horseback  riding  for  nervous,  lung  and 
kindred  complaints.  Particularly  is  this  mode  of  exercise 
beneficial  on  this  West  coast,  where  the  patient  can  enjoy 
the  pure  open  air,  inhale  nature's  ozone  and  the  resinous 
fragrance  of  pine,  fir,  cedar  and  hemlock.       :::::: 


Saddle  Horses  and  Carriages 
Horses  Bought  and  Sold    :    : 


PORTLAND  RIDING  CLUB  w.c.  brown,  m^. 

394  Eleventh  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  'phone  828 


W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

FRUIT  AND  FARM   LAND 
HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

CORRESI'ONDKNCIC    SOLICITED 


Scroll  Saws 

.Mfn's.  .iil.l.dO;  Boys',  ^S.&j 

WHITE  HOLLY      BLACK  WALNUT 

Saw  BhidcK.  Patterns,  Ktc. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

DAYTON     HARDWARE    CO. 

194  First  St.    Portland.  Ore. 


HUMOR. 


Acquitted  and  Commended. 

"Why  did  you  surrender  Port  Arthur?" 
asked  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Court  Mar- 
tial before  which  General  Stoessel  was  being 
tried. 

"We  were  short  of  provisions,"  replied  the 
General,  and  his  featvires  plainly  showed  that 
he  would  have  liked  to  lay  hands  on  the  in- 
competent who  had  failed  to  provision  the 
fortress  properly. 

' '  But  I  understand  that  there  was  food 
enough  for  three  months  yet  and  plenty  of 
water,"  remarked   the  Judge   Advocate. 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  General;  "but 
we  were  down  to  our  last  thousand  cases  of 
champagne,  one  day's  supply.  If  I  hadn't 
surrendered  on  January  1st,  on  the  2d  we 
should  have  had  nothing  in  which  to  drown 
our   sorrow. ' ' 

' '  General  Stoessel,  the  court  acquits  you 
of  the  charge  of  incompetency,"  said  the 
Judge  huskily.  ' '  Moreover,  it  commends  your 
course  as  in  every  way  becoming  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  army  and  the  dignity  of  a  Rus- 
sian aristocrat. ' ' 

*       *       * 

Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 
Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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SANIPURE   MILK 


TRUE  TO  NATURE 


A    TRIUMPH    IN   THE   WORLD  OF 

INFANT  FEEDING 


WHAT  HIS  MOTHER 

THINKS  Of 

SANIPURE  MILK 


BABY    BYRON-HATFIELD 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  November  28,  1904. 
SANIPURE   FOOD   CO., 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  you  will  find  a  photo  of  my  baby,  taken  the 
day  he  was  five  months  old. 

I  tried  several  foods  before  using  SANIPURE  MILK,  but  no  other  food 
agreed  with  him.  I  think  SANIPURE  MILK  is  the  only  food  for  babies, 
as  it  saved  my  baby's  life.  Respectfully, 

MRS.  THOMAS   HATFIELD. 


THE   PACIFIC    MONTHLY. 


THE    GERMAN'S    COMPLAINT. 

Berlin. — Emperor  William  will  give  his  sup- 
port to  officers  drinking  toasts  in  water  or 
nonalcoholic  beverages. 

The  Kaiser  knows  a  thing  or  two, 

He's  seen  the  world,  like  me  and  you. 

He  has  gone  to  school, 

He  has  been  a  fool. 

And  he  says  that  booze  don't  pay. 

So  here's  to  Bill,  our  Kaiser  dear! 

We'll   pledge   his   health   in   Pils'ner — water. 

A  soldier's  blood  runs  in  his  veins, 

He's  not  afraid  of  wounds  or  pains. 

He  has  seen  the  sights, 

He  has  lain  out  nights, 

And  he  says  that  booze  don't  pay. 

So  here's  to  Bill,  our  Kaiser  dear! 

We'll  pledge  his  health  in  Pils'ner — water. 

A  real  live  man  is  this  our  king. 

We'll  back  him  to  do  anything, 

Prom  lootin'  the  Chinks 

To  stowin'  the  drinks. 

But  he  says  that  booze  don't  pay. 

So  here's  to  Bill,  our  Kaiser  dear! 

We'll  pledge  his  health  in  Pils'ner — water. 

We  think  he's  wise,  we  know  he's  true; 

And  come  what  may,  we'll  see  him  through. 

But  'twixt  you  and  me 

I  really  don't  see 

Why  he  says  that  booze  don't  pay. 

We'd  rather  drink  his  health  in  steins 

Of  foaming  beer  or  sparkling  wines. 

«         •         » 
AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  RUSE. 

"That  man  Hoch,"  remarked  the  Break- 
fast Food  Philosopher,  "certainly  had  hard 
luck." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  make  that  out,"  re- 
plied the  Pancake  Fiend.  "True,  he  had  a 
great  many  wives,  but  he  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  rid  of  them." 

"Ah,  but  you  don't  understand,"  said  the 
Breakfast  Food  Philosopher.  "What  disap- 
pointment, what  anguish  it  must  have  been 
to  be  ever  searching  for  an  ideal  and  never 
finding  it!  It  is  plainly  written  in  his  much 
marrying  that  he  was  seeking  a  lady  who 
combined  a  large  and  valuable  culinery  ex- 
perience with  good  looks  and  a  warm  heart 
like  our  own  esteemed  host — " 

"Flattery,"  snapped  the  landlady,  sen- 
tentiously,  "will  not  pay  your  board  bill. 
To-day  is  your  last  day." 


A  NECESSARY  AID. 

Smith — What  are  those  brass  things  hang- 
ing about  the  necks  of  your  children,  Smythe? 

Smythe — Identification    checks. 

Smith — So  that  they  can  be  sent  home  if 
lost,  I   suppose.     A   good  idea. 

Smythe — No;  not  that.  They  are  to  enable 
my  wife  to  tell  which  is  which.  She  is  a 
great  club  woman,  you  know,  and  she  sees 
them  so  seldom  that  she  forgets  them. 


$1,500  A  Year 


Without 
Speculating 


One  of  Our 
15.MONTHS  Old  Trees 


A  Sound 
Legitimate 

Business 
Offer  open 
to  the  Keen- 
est Scrutiny 


FIVE  acres  of  the  Ystilja  Rub- 
ber Plantation  will  produce 
a  net  income  of  $1,500  or  more 
per  year.  Shares  can  be  pur- 
chased for  cash  in  advance  or  on 
small  monthly  payments.  The 
dividends  earned  while  you  are 
paying  for  your  shares  will  equal 
their  cost,  and  liberal  provisions 
are  made  for  those  who  cannot 
keep  up  the  small  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

Rubber  trees  grow  very  rapid- 
ly and  profits  from  them  quickly 
accumulate  into  fortunes. 

Write  for  our  latest  book  about 
the  plantation,  reports  of  inspec- 
tors, etc.,  full  data  regarding  the 
growing  of  rubber  and  the  cost 
and  profit  of  shares. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  CO. 

928   Parrott  Building 
San    Francisco,  California 
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Power 


We  are  furnishing  electric  power  for  the  cities  of  Portland,  Oregon 
City  and  St.  Johns  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  obtained  for  electric  power 
anywhere  else  in  the  entire  country.  Manufacturers  are  thus  offered  an 
extra  inducement  to  locate  in  this  section.  Write  us  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 


Light 


Electric  light  is  so  far  superior  to  any  other  kind  that  it  is  indispens- 
able after  once  tried.  If  you  are  struggling  along  with  other  light,  you 
needn't  do  so  on  account  of  the  cost.  Telephone  us  to  come  and  talk 
over  the  matter  with  you. 


Electric  Supplies 


We  furnish  Electric  Supplies  and  Novelties  in  any  quantities  to  any 
part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Write  for  Catalogue  and  estimates. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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All  mail  orders  given  prompt  attention. 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH     CO.,   Gen.,    128  seventh  St.,  Portland,  ore. 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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To  The  Most 
Popular  Home  Cooks 


^..^  The  makers  of  Dunham's  Cocoanut  are  offering  S'2,000iu  prizes  in  a  ^^^^ 

J^jr  great  voting  contest  for  the  most  popular  home  cooks.    Every  woman  ^^^k 

'ffW  cook  is  invited  to  enter  this  most  profitable  and  fascinating  contest.    It  ^H 

M  is  the  occasion  of  a  life-time  to  earn  handsome  prizes.    Many  women  recog-  ^ 

J  nizing  this  have  begun  work  in  earnest,  determined  to  be  successful.    But  your  \ 

opportunities  are  Just  as  good,  as  the  voting  lias  barely  begun.    It  costs  nothing  to 
enter  and  only  requires  a  little  effort  to  succeed.    Read  about  the 

PRIZES  AND   CONDITIONS 

To  ascertain  who  are  the  most  popular  home  cooks,  we  offer  82000  cash,  in  a  grand  prize 
voting  contest,  starting  immediately  and  closing  October  1st,  1905. 

First  Prize  8.500.00;  .Second  Prize  $200.00;  Third  Prize  SIOO.OO;  Fourth  Prize  8.50.CO ;  Fifth 
Prize  S25.00;  Twenty  Prizes  of  810.00  each  ;  Fifty  Prizes  of  $5.00  each. 

The  popularity  of  the  different  home  cooks  will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  during  the  contest.  In  case  two  or  more  candidates  receive  the  same 
number  of  votes,  the  prize  money  will  be  divided  equally  between  them.  Any  woman  home 
cook  may  be  voted  for. 

The  voting  ballot  consists  of  that  part  of  the  wrapper  on  a  package  of 

DUNHAMS  COCOANUT 

bearing  the  Cocoanut  cake  trade  mark.     Write  the  name  and  address  of  the  woman  for 
whom  you  wish  to  vote  on  the  back  of  this  part  of  the  wrapper.   This  is  imperative.    Bal- 
lots from  5c  packages  will  count  as  one  vote  each  ;  Kic  packages  2  votes  ;  20c  packages  4 
votes;  40c  packages  8  votes.      No  other  kind  of  ballot  will  count.      Mail  your  ballots, 
postage  fully  paid. 

In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prizes  $675.00  has  been  set  apart  to  be  given  in  Three 
I  Special  Awards.    The  amounts  in  each  of  these  Special  Awards  will  be  $225,  divided  j 

1  Into  twelve  prizes  as  follows:   First  Prize  $100;  2nd  Prize  850;  3rd  Prize  $25;  4th  i 

I  Prize  $10;  Eight  Prizes  of  86.00  each.    These  Special  .^. wards  will  be  given  at  inter-  I 

■  vals  during  the  regular  contest,  but  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  it.    The  first  I 

■  of  these  will  be  awarded  March  15th,  1905,  to  the  women  having  the  most  votes  I 

■  to  their  credit  at  that  time.  m 

I         Be  a- candidate.    Send  in  your  name  at  once.    The  special  prizes  alone  are  well  worth  ■ 

J       your  while.    Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  circular  1 

giving  prizes  and  conditions  of  contest  in  detail.      Address  all  votes  and  communica-  ' 
tlons  to 

DUNHAM'S  COCOANUT  CONTEST,    P.  O.    Box  1765,    New   York,    N.    Y 
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Managers  Wanted 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wants  a 
reliable,  energetic  man  or  woman 
in  each  state  in  the  Union  to  act  as 
manager. 

None  but  those  who  can  give 
high-class  references  need  apply. 

None  but  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  hard  need  apply. 

For  the  right  man  or  woman  the 
proposition  is  an  exceptional  one. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Tkc    Best    TtougLt    oi    the    Ckurcn 


ij^ff 


"ZU  Cburcb  eclectic 

THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
o//he  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Lowndes,  D.  D.,  Editor  1 


"Gives  under  the  present  Editorship  the  best 
thought  and  the  matured  scholarship  of  the  Church." 
—  TAe  Right  Rev.  A.  N.  Liitlejohn,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  Bishop  of  Long  Island. 


Two  Dollars  a  YearJS^ 


Editorial  Rooms,  92  Fifth  Ave.      -      New  York.  N.  Y. 

Edwin  S.Gorham.  Publisher,285  Fourth  Ave., New  York 

Subscriptions  begin  at  any  time. 

Send  Ten   Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy 


Table  Talk 


Is  the  American  Authority 
upon  Culinary  Topics  and 
Table  Fashions. 

IT  TEACHES  THE  AKT  of  Good  Cooking,  of  Wise  and 
Economical  Living,  it  gives  the  Newest  Recipes,  Latest 
Table  Deoorations,  Proper  Menus  for  all  Special  Oc- 
casions in  the  Home.  Its  illustrations  of  New  Dishes 
are  suited  to  every-day  service,  and  do  not  exceed  in 
expense  or  skill  in  preparation  the  ability  of  every 
woman  who  wishes  to  make  tempting  the  home  table. 


BRIDESMAID'S  LUNCHEON 

TABLE  TALK  gives  a  Menu  for  each  meal  every  day  in 
the  year,  with  instructions  how  to  prepare  them. 

MAKE  A  XMAS  PRESENT  of  a  yearly  subscription  to 
your  wife;  she  will  appreciate  it  365  times. 

IT  IS  THE  IDEAL  HOUSEKEEPING  MAGAZINE.  Its 
information  is  reliable. 

One  Dollar  per  year.    Three  months,  25  cents. 
Single  copy,  10  cents. 


"We  submit  a  few  extracts  from  letters, 
such  as  are  received  daily  at  Table  Talk 
office : 

"I  could  not  keep  house  without  Table 
Talk."— Mrs.  W.   S.  M.,   New  York  City. 

"Table  Talk  is  a  book  all  dainty  housekeep- 
ers should  have." — Harriet  S.,  Toronto,  Can. 

"I  would  rather  be  without  a  new  bonnet 
than  my  beloved  Table  Talk."— Mrs.  M.  A. 
W,.    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

"A  more  delightful  and  instructive  little 
volume  would  be  difficult  to  find." — Mrs.  H. 
D.   J.,   Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

"I  could  not  do  without  Table  Talk  if  there 
were  nothing  in  it  but  the  advertisements." — 
Mrs.  W.  O.  R.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

"I  can  truly  say  for  your  magazine  that  It 
has  been  my  household  guide  for  the  five 
years  past." — H.  B.  M.,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 

"I  have  found  in  the  first  year  of  my  mar- 
ried life  my  best  friend  and  adviser  in  Table 
Talk." — Mrs.    W.    E.    A.,    Richmond,    Va. 

"Table  Talk  speaks  for  itself  to  every 
housekeeper  interested  in  her  business." — E. 
C.    T.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

"Practical  housekeeping  is  not  a  success 
without  Table  Talk." — Mrs.  O.  L.,  Lyons, 
Iowa. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  my  admiration  for 
and  confidence  in  Table  Talk  increases  with 
each  issue."— Mrs.  R.  H.  W.,  Sheffield,  Afe- 
bama. 


TABLE  TALK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1113  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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THOUSANDS  BENERTED 

By  Our  Policy 

Drop  us  a  postal  stating  your 
age  and  we  will  mail  you  full 
particulars  how  to  Protect  Yoxst 
Family  and  build  up  an  Estate 
for  Yotffself. 

AGE  25 

/L  Cents  a  Day  Saved  each 
year  will  protect  you  for 
$1000.00.  Guarantee  you  a 
good  investment.  Why  be 
-withotrt  a  Policy? 


INSURE    WITH 


The  WASHINGTON  LIFE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS 

BLAIR    T.     SCOTT,  General  Manager 
HARRY    B.   SCOTT,  Agency  Director 

609-10-11-12-13   CHAMBER   OF  COMMERCE    BUILDING 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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LeaJing;  Double   Keyboard 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


TYPEWRITERS 


OF  ALL  MAKES 

SOLD,  RENTED  AND 
REPAIRED 

Platens,  Supplies  and  Parts  for  All  Machines 

Rubber  Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Etc. 

Sign  Markers,  Numbering  Machines,  Trade  Checks,  Check  Protectors,  Etc. 

Steel  Fire-Proof  Safes,  Letter  Presses,  Etc. 


Webster's  Pencil  Sharpener 

For  School  and  Office 


Never  wears  out,  $3.00 


THE  FAY-SHOLES 


Leading  Single  Keyboard 


Typewriter  and  Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Etc. 
Mimeographs,  Hektographs  and  All  Supplies. 
Shipping  Books  and  Office  Specialties. 
Ask  for  Catalogues. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 


231    STARK  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Next  Stop:   Salt   Lake  City 

THE  KENYON 

SALT    LAKE    CITY'S    LEADING    HOTEL 

DON    H.   PORTER 

LARGE.  SUPERB  AND  INCOMPARABLE 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Rooms 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Phones 


EUROPEAN 

$  1  and  Upwards 


and        AMERICAN 

$2.50  to  $4.00 


TWO  BLOCKS  FROM  TEMPLE  SQUARE 
AND  MORMON  INTERESTS.  Excellent 
Cuisine.    Local  and  Long  Distance  Phone  in  every  room 


Don't   forget  to  mention   The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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^c  Craftsman 


Forecast  of  tHe 
A.pril   Number 


Biographical  Series 

Maxim  Gorky,  the  man  and  author,  with 
a  portrait  study  and  sketch. 

American  Arti^  Series 

Tomaso  Juglaris  and  Henry  H.  Gallison. 
A  study  of  these  artists,  illustrated,  with 
special  reference  to  their  work  in  the  Ray 
Memorial  Library,  at  Franklin,  Massa- 
chusetts; the  architecture  of  the  Library, 
and  its  founder,  by  Irene  Sargent. 

Art  in  the  Home  and  in  the  School 

Fifth  paper  of  the  series,  illustrating 
mural  decoration  for  the  nursery  and  the 
school  room,  founded  upon  Dutch  types 
and   scenes. 

The  Home  Department 

Will  continue  illustrations  of  origipal  de- 
signs for  home  needle-work  and  further 
discussion  of  color  harmonies  for  in- 
teriors. 

The  Craftsman  House  Series 

Will  present  another  moderately  inex- 
pensive suburban  house,  illustrated  with 
designs  and  plans  as  usual. 


Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work 

By  Gustav  Stickley.  The  second  practical 
talk  on  structural  woodworking,  illustrat- 
ed with  designs  and  measured  drawings. 
This  new  series  began  in  the  March  num- 
ber, opened  with  an  interesting  personal 
loreword  and  exposition  of  foundational 
principles  in  structural  woodworking. 
The  first  object  lessons  include  a  bird 
house,  a  dog  kennel,  a  child's  chair  and 
arm  chair,  a  wall  and  a  medicine  Qabinet. 
The  intructions  are  clearly  defined  and 
fully  illustrated  with  original  designs  and 
measured  drawings,  accompanied  with 
suggestions  for  the  choice  of  woods  suited 
to  differet  purposes,  and  for  the  tjeatment 
of  surfaces  in  order  to  bring  out  all  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  grain  and  texture. 
Mr.  Stickley's  expert  skill  and  ripe  ex- 
perience, so  freely  given,  will  aid  and 
educate  boy  or  man,  layman  or  journey- 
man, in  a  wide  range  of  woodworking 
possibilities.  The  objects  selected  will 
not  be  limited  to  what  is  known  as  Mr. 
Stickley's  designs — but  will  include  the 
more  structural  examples  from  established 
styles,  and  extend  finally  to  the  house 
itself. 

The  New  Cottage  Series 

Will  present  two  more  cozy  cottage  plans, 
to  cost  within  the  $1000  limit,  and  in  this 
connection  a  further  development  of  phil- 
anthropic movement  in  aid  of  home  own- 
ership  is  hoped   for. 


Send  Your  Mddress  by  Postal  for  Free  Copy  of 

OUR  HOME   LEAFLET 


U/>e  CRAFTSMAN 


GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  Publisher 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


By  the  Year,  $3.00 


Single  Copy,  25  Cents 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing;  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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MAGAZINE  CLUBS 


American     Boy     $i.oo 

American    Bird    Magazine i.o» 

American    Inventor    1.50 

Art    Student    i.»o 

Camera    Craft     1.00 

Chicago   Inter-Ocean,    weekly..  1.00 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  weekly. . .  i.oo 

Correct  English 1.00 

Cosmopolitan    i.oo 

Diatetic  &  Hygienic  Gazette. . . .  1.00 

Good  Housekeeping   1,00 

Harper's  Bazar   i.oo 

Health  Culture   i.oo 

House  Beautiful   2.00 

Outdoor    Life    i.oo 

Pacific  Monthly i.oo 

Pearsons  Magazine i.oo 

Philistine i.oo 

Photo  Beacon i.oo 

Physical  Culture 1.00 

Popular  Mechanics i.oo 

Practical   Farmer    i.oo 

Recreation    i.oo 

Success    I.oo 

Sunset   I.oo 

Table  Talk   i.oo 

Technical  World 2.00 

Twentieth    Century   Home i.oo 


Any  two 

Magazines, 

$1.50 


Any  three 
Magazines, 

$2.00 


Aay  four 
Magazines, 

$2.50 


Send  for  complete  list  of  Magazine  Clubs.  We  have 
all  the  best.  Send  all  your  subscriptions  to  us.  We  will 
BEAT  OR  MEET  any  price  advertised  by  any  responsible 
party  for  any  periodical  or  combination  of  periodicals. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  community. 

JONES'  BOOK  STORE 

29J   ALDER  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE, 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


Portland,  Oregon 


iuaH4iit];iy#>iiriaar»Hiii.ifi]r 


OREGON    SOUVENIR 

POST   CARD   MADE   OF    OREGON  "WOOD- 

Send  3  cents  for  one;  10  cents  for  four;  all  diflferent. 
MANN  &  BEACH,  92  Second  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


UfAHI/IN  HUGHITT.  Jr  . 

General  Freight  Agent.  Chicago. 


II-2S-K3.      IM. 
tv.  B.  KltlSKERfi. 

Oenerat  Pass-  and  Tht.  Agent.  Chtcaoo. 


Chicago  &  North- VVestern  Railway  Co. 


* 


R.  R.  RITCHIE, 

Oenerat  Agent.  Pacific  Coast, 

San  Francisco. 

A.  G.  BARKER. 

Genera/  Agent. 


The  Pioneer  Line  West  and  Northwest  of  Chicago. 

Freight  and  Passenger  Departments. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  AGENT. 
153  THIRD  STREET. 


NOTICE. 

All  TatFK  quoted  hy  thlBCompon/  are  for 
liitmL-dlato  itsu  ftnd  aru  iultjuct  tu  chuigi* 
withotit  MOtu-o.  cxct'pt  Ui«  prtnllnif  ..f 
T.tritr^  and  povtLnjt  of  &anie  a...  providMf 

r.Thy  ln»-. 


«) 


Portland,  Oregon, August  isth      i9oa 


Pile  I94U 


The  Pacific  Monthly; 

Portland, Ore. 


Gentlemen :- 


I  write  you  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  circulation  of 
the  Pacific  Monthly. 

You  will  remember  you  printed  a  little  add,  descriptive 
of  this  Company's  new  Map  of  the  World.  I  am  receiving  applications 
from  Massachusettes,  New  York,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  east,  also 
numerous  ones  from  British  Columbia,  they  stating  that  they  saw  the 
announcement  in  the  "Pacific  Monthly?  I  congratulate  you  upon 
yoixr  widely  extended  circulation. 


A  G  B 


Yours  -truly, 
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Abbott  &Church  CI 


EXCLUSIVE 

Manufacturers  of 

WIRE  MATTRESSES 


L- 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


i^V^>^0 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring  You  Business 

Rates  $2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses,  Corporations,  Business 
Houses,  Politicians,  all  use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
Local.  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery 
Offices:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 

109  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


STAMMER? 

We  are  cured;  let  us  cure  you.  No  Tlme-beatlng. 
The  Science  of  Speech  for  Stammerers.  Free  Tuition 
Offer        Book  free.        Natural  Speech  Academy,  1028  ■. 

28th   Street,   Los   Angples,    Cal. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN. 
PATENTS 


WORLD-WIDE 


FREE  BOOKLET  for  INVENTORS 

S*mrr  .  Boyd      BlocM.     «*Bttl« 


John  H.  Mitchell 


Albert  H.  Tanner 


MITCHELL  &  TANNER 

Attorneys-at-Law 
Commercial  Block,      PORTLAND,  OREGON 


OSTEOPATHY 

DRS.  ANNA  M.  AND  F.  J.  BARR 

Graduates  of  American  School  of  Oeteopathr  and  A.  T. 

Still  Infirmary,  of  EirksTille,  Mo.     'Phone  Main  2226. 

Office  Hours:    9  to  12  A.M.,  130  to  4:30  P.  M. 

800  Dekum  BIdg.     :     :    :    :    :    Portland,  Ore. 


Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic 
Western  Authors  and  Artists  contribute 

to 

SUNSET 

The  only  magazine  that  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text, 
of  the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west- 
ern borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  en- 
gravings. The  representative  busi- 
ness houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If 
you  want  to  learn  of  California  and 
the  West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


$1.00  a  Year 


10c  a  Copy 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 

Passenger  Department* 
Southern  Pacific 

4  Montgomery  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
193  Clark  Street  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO 
349  Broadway  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
49  Uadenhall  Street     -     LONDON,  ENG, 


I 


Don't   forget  to   mention   The   Pacific   Monthly  when   dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Two 
hroughTrain^ 

to  Chicago 

daily    from   Portland   and    points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 
Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman   sleeping   cars,   dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  car  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  Ritchie,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A.  G.  Barker.  GeneralAgent,  153  Third  St.. 
Portland,  Ore.  '* 

^'"^    C.  &  N.-W.  RY. 


New  York 


NEW  YORK   CENTRAL 
MICHIGAN  CENTRAL 
LAKE  SHORE 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 
BOSTON  &  ALBANY 
PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE 
LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 

RAILROADS 


Central 


Lines 


ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  J.  THE  ONLY 
RAILROAD  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W.   B.  JEROME,  General  Agent. 
134  Monroe  Street. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


W.  C.  SEACHREST, 

North  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

132  Third  St.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 


Don't  forget   to   mention   The   Pacific  Monthly  when   dealing  with  advertisers.     It  w-ill  be  appreciated. 
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^ 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


On    Lake    Canadarago,   1,500   feet    above    sea   level,  combining  the 

charms  of   lake,    mountain   and   spa;    white    sulphur   springs;    golf; 

boating;   splendid    roads  for  bicycling  and  automobiling;  daily  parlor 

and  sleeping  car  service  from   New  York  via  Lackawanna  Railroad. 

"  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts,"  a  beautifully  illustrated  book,  will  give  complete 

information.     This  book  also  contains  a  series  of  delightful  vacation  stories,  entitled 

the  "  Experiences  of  Pa."      Sent  on  request,  accompanied  by  5  cents  in  postage 

stamps,  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City. 


Don't    forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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BEING      A      HISTORY      OF 

Two  Policies 

of  $50,000  Each 


Senator  Mark  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  in  1890,  in- 
sured in  one  of  the  large  New  York  com- 
panies for  150,000  on  the  15-year  Deferred 
Dividend,  Ordinary  Life  plan.  His  death 
occurred  after  paying  premiums  for  fourteen 
years,  and  because  he  failed  to  live  one 
more  year,  his  estate  lost  and  was  de= 
prived  of  his  entire  dividend  earnings, 
which  amounted  to  about  $9,000.00. 


Insured  for  fourteen  years — 

Amount  of  policy $50,000.00 

Forfeited  dividend  earnings  about..     9,000.00 
Total  paid  by  the  Company $50,000.00 


Springfield,  Ohio,  February  22,  1904. 
Mass.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  late  Gov.  AsaS.  Bushnell  was  in- 
sured in  your  Company  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.00 
all  taken  out  after  he  was  63  years  of  age.  The 
losses  were  very  promptly  paid,  and  the  character 
of  the  insurance  was  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
gross  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  him  was 
$26,622.00,  which , however,  was  reduced  by  the  Com- 
pany in  the  way  of  dividends, in  the  sum  of  $4,712.40, 
or  more  than  17%  of  the  premiums  were  saved  to 
him  by  the  financial  management  of  the  Company. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of  highest 
praise  of  your  Company  and  its  management. 
Yours  truly,  J.  F.   McGREW, 

JOHN  L.  BUSHNELL. 

Insured  for  six  years — 

Amount  of  policy $50,000.00 

Dividend  earnings 4,712.40 

Total  paid $54,712.40 


The  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL'S  contracts  grant  the  policy-holder  every  benefit 
possible  to  insure  equity,  safety  and  lowest  cost. 

It  is  plain,  common  sense  to  get  your  earnings  or  dividends  each  year  in  any  investment. 
Then  why  wait  15  or  20  years  to  get  your  dividends  in  any  insurance  policy,  and  agree  to  forfeit 
them  in  case  of  death  or  surrender  within  that  time?  It  is  all  in  favor  of  the  company — enticing 
estimates,  disappointing  results.     It  is  a  game  of  chance,  with  about  90%  in  favor  of  the  company. 


If  any  Company  or  agent  asks  you  to  wait  10,  15  or  20  years  for  your  dividends, 
don't  do  it.     Get  your  dividends  annually. 

Before   you   insure    w'th   any  one,   talk  to  an  agent  ot   the    Massachusetts 
Mutual   Life.     He  may  tell  you  something  you  ought  to  know,  or  write  to 


H.  G. 

Colton, 

Portland,  Ore. 

Without  commit- 
ing  myself  to  any  action 
whatever,   you  may  send 
me  free  information  regard- 
ing your  insurance  proposition. 


Name 

Address 

Occupation Age. 


H.  G.  COLTON 

MANAGER 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Portland,  Ore. 
I^titnber  Cxchax^gfe,  Seattle 


Don't    forget    to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing  with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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Sunliglit  Halitones  and 
Daylight  Presswork 


^ 


ri 


% 


JTLjO--obtain   engraving   and    rrihting 
of  the  higliest  standard  of  quality  does 


not  mean  prohibitive  prices —  it   is   a 
question  oi^pinization  and  equipment. 

Tke   Bmner -Wells  Company 


the  best  ofpnTzea  ahd .  eqiiipped 


ngravmg  and  printing  plant   m  the 


"if   SsssffS 

'■  iUmted  States.     New  building.     New 

i  liiiff '  ti  m  ~~  ~_^ 

ipdern    equipn1fnr"^^Dughout^ 

ever 


-Specialists^    the    need    otTve 
lldepartnient 


BinnefF^:lls  (^ipa: 

309-310-311    Michigan   Boulevard.  Graphic   Arts   Buiiajng,  CHICAGO 


w  rite   it>r   C<»py    ol    "Comrrferotal    Ortrfinality 
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Go 

t>o... 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA  THE 


Beautiful  Shasta  Route 

ELEGANT  VESTIBULE  TRAINS  leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Eternal  Sunshine. 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Return,  $55.00,  limited  to 
90    days    from  date  of   sale 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing  this  delightful  trip  address 

W.   E.   COMAN,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  in  Oregon  Portland,  OregOA 


If  Yott  Are  Not*  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  will  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


lEe  Illinois  Central 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavatories  and  smoking  rooms  and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TR.UMBUL.Lr,  Commercial  A^t..  142  TKird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
J.  C.  LINDSKY,  Trav.  F.  CBb  P.  A.,  142  THird  .St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PA.UL   B.  THOMPSON,  F.  (Sk,  P.  A..,  Colman  Bld^.,  .Seattle,  WasH. 

Don't   forget  to   mention  The   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Don't   forget  to   mention  The   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Opinioii 


r\ 


\J 


THE  MAN  without  an  opinion  never  gets  rich.  Decision  in 
all  matters  is  half  the  battle.  Advice  from  many  friends 
is  like  taking  everybody's  medicine — sure  to  kill,  and 
causes  the  loss  of  many  golden  opportunities.  Invest 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Company,  a 
sure  dividend  payer  within  the  next  two  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advanced  value  of  its  stock.  A  gilt  edge  investment  is  now  offered 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore. 
These  mines  are  located  in  the  Index  and  Silver  Creek  Mining 
District,  Snohomish  County,  Washington,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
the  best  mines  in  the  Northwest.  Surrounded  on  the  Northeast  side 
by  the  famous  Rockefeller  mine,  also  the  Cord  and  76  mines  and 
Rainey  mines.  On  the  Northwest  side  by  the  Bonanza  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Bonanza  Queen,  Silver  Lake,  Silver  Queen,  Elite,  and 
45  mines.  On  the  Southwest  side  by  National,  Golden  Eagle,  Ethel, 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan.  On  the  Southeast  side  by  the  German  Syn- 
dicate, Sunset,  Wilbur,  and  Apex.  The  property  lies  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Monte  Cristo  Railroad,  fifteen  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Index  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Everett  smelter.  Index  District  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  Spo- 
kane in  competition  with  the  entire  Northwest,  including  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  analysis  of  the  Smuggler  average  consisting  of  30  feet 
cross-cutting  the  ore  body  is  as  follows: 


ASSAY    NO.    1. 


ASSAY    NO.    2. 


Gold,   1.01;   value,  $20.87. 
Silver,  3.59;  value,  $2.15. 
Copper,  4  1-10  per  cent. 
Total  value,  $33.66. 


Gold,  .86;   value,  $17.77. 
Silver,   1.04;   value,  $0.62. 
Lead,  trace. 
Copper,  8-10  per  cent. 
Lime,    10^    per  cent. 
Silica,  28  25-100  per  cent. 
Iron,  .42  per  cent. 
Nickel,    none. 
Platinum,  .01  per  cent. 
Total   value,   $20.92. 

The  mines  consist  of  seven  full  claims  of  twenty  acres  each,  or 
140  acres.  There  are  seven  distinct  veins  averaging  from  four  to 
thirty  feet.  Many  assays  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  $11.67.  The  last  assay  made,  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  shows:  gold  $3.01,  silver  $6.12,  copper  $32.10  and  in  all  $41.23. 
The  ore  is  becoming  richer  as  depth  is  attained.  An  excellent  wagon 
road  has  recently  been  built  by  the  miners  of  the  district,  \yith  the 
County's  assistance,  which  is  completed  to  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  these  mines. 

Now  is  the  time  to.  invest.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  proposition 
before  the  public  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  presents  the  induce- 
ment to  purchasers  that  will  compare  with  the  Smuggler  group  of 
mines.  We  are  selling  a  few  shares  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
mines,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  modern  devices  to  make 
the  mine  a  dividend  payer  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


McKINLEY  MITCHELL,  Pres. 
W.  J.  DOXEY,  Vice.  Pres. 
W.  J.  M'LEOD,  Director 
G.  FREIWALD,  Director 


W.  J.  WALTERS,  Gen'l  Supt. 
HARVEY  BAILEY,  Sec. 
D.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Treas. 


Address  all  Mail 
Matter  to 


Smuggler  Gold  (Si>  Copper  Co. 

202 >^  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 

Will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished  those  who 
,  desire    to    verify   the 
circulation    of  the 
Pacific  Monthly.      No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
lation is  possib  e 

McCLURE'S 
ABDOMINAL 
SANITARY 
BANDAGE 

^gff^^V^              HAS  PROVEN  AN 

^^.^^-^J^V^^,*^**^^^             unqualified 

-?**^^^^{^',>>^           'A  \           success  for 

\,J^y^                   \  \        Obesity  or 

\^^[                             \    \       Weakness  of 

Y^;           ^— -^           ^\    1      the  Abdomen 

/^            X  y     liVESTIGAIE 

/        1                              1              Write  for 

1        1                              1           our    circular 

/           or  call  at — 

THE  McCLURE  CO. 

417  IMarquam  Building.          PORTLAND.  OREGON 

2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  FLYER 

...AND... 

THE  PAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED   VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT    NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT     NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 


Ask   Great    Northern    Patrons  ;    They    Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,   call   on   or  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1  22  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

S.  G.  YERKES,  G.  W.  P.  A., 

612  first  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


a 


Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing  with   advertisers.      It   will  be  appreciated. 
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Learn  About 
Pacific  Northwest 


Our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
88-page  book  (with  map)  tells  you 
about  the  leading  industries  in  Ore- 
gon, Washingon  and  Idaho,  where 
the  best  of  everything  grows  and 
where  there  are  more  openings  for  the 
man  with  small  means  or  the  man 
with  thousands,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  Union.  Four  cents  in  postage 
will  bring  it  to  you.  Our  beautiful 
Columbia  River  folder  pictures  and 
describes  the  delightful  200-mile  trip 
along  the  Columbia  River,  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Four  cents 
in  postage. 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  Agent<,  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Don't  forget  the 

Great  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  Or. 

June  1,  to  October  15,  1905 


Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN   PERFUME 

Why  spend  big  snms  for  fine  perfume,  when  we  can  supply 
you  with  the  concentrated  extract  in  tablet  form.  Send  us  50 
cents  and  we  will  mail  you  enough  tablets  to  make  two  ounces 
of  TAN-YAN,  the  New  York  society  odor  sold  in  drug  stores 
at  $3.50  per  oz.  We  can  supply  Violet,  Heliotrope,  Jockey  Club 
and  Rose  at  same  rates.    Agents  wanted. 

TAN-YAN  PERFUMERIES 

409  West  Broadway 


New  York  City 


Souvenir  Postal  Cards 

Manufactured  to  order  in  wood,  leather  or  cardboard, 
also  Souvenir  Books  for  any  city.     Write  for  prices. 

D.  M.  AVERIL  &  CO.,  331  Morrison  St., 

PORTLAND,  OREGON.  Dept,  A. 

WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Real   Estate    o4gent 
City  Property,  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 
Beautiful  Miniature]  Mission  Clocks 

liKecut,  an  exact  imitation  of  the  clocks  used 
by  the  French  Mission  Fathers  during  the 
18th  century.  A  unique  ornament  for  "What- 
not," "Mantel-shelf,"  ob  "Cost  corner." 
An  elegant  prize  for  card  parties.  Nice  gift 
for  wife,  sister,  mother  or  brother.    Flemish 

OAK  FINISH,  12  in.  HIGH,  i  1-2  IN.  WIDE       The 

movement  is  the  best,  fully  guaranteed  in 
every  way  to  be  as  perfect  as  skill  and  money 
can  produce.  Runs  30  hours  with  one  wind- 
ing. Hands  and  figures  are  gold  plated. 
The  pendulum  is  brass.  Constructed  so  that 
it  is  easily  regulated.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  in  the  U.  S.,  all  charges  paid,  upon 
receipt  of  $2.60.  Send  to-day  for  FREE  Cata- 
log of  hundreds  of  useful  articles  about  the 
home.  Prices  right.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PaciAc    Novelty    Co. 

Box  392,  Baker  City,  Oregon 

Why  Stammer? 

Write  at  once  for  my  book  "How  to  Slop  Stammering". 
The  most  helpful  book  of  its  kind  yet  published.   Address 

THE  PACIfIC  SCHOOL  POR  STAMERERS, 
202  East  44th  St..  Portland.  Ore. 

Photograph  Gallery  for  Sale 

Ground  floor,  best  location  and 
most  popular  gallery  in  Everett, 
Wash.  Has  paid  |ioo  profit  for 
last  three  years,  everything  new, 
cost  |2,5oo.  Have  Alaska  interests 
that  demand  my  immediate  atten- 
tion. Particulars  on  request. 
Price,  $1,250 

CANTWELL,  Photographer 

Everett,  Wash. 


ATTEND 

WILSON'S 

'    LSEATTLE) 


iHWilffll 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 

SS^S^^  OF 


'N> 


IHtJ 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  In  the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES  CITY" 
"REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY  GATZERT" 
of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS   THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  dock, 
7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 

S.  Mcdonald,  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager,  Portland,  Oregon. 


J.  R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER 

90  First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak 

Oregon  Phone  Main  %5  Portland,  Oregon 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 


BUSHONG 

y  CO. 

Front  and  Stark  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

PRINTED  THE 

COVER  ON  THIS 

MAGAZINE 


How  do 


you 


like  it? 
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MISSOURI 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


From  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Chicago,  and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte 


FOR    DETAILED    INFORMATION    CALL    ON    OR   ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Gen'l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 


Correspondence  Solicited 

J.  J.   CORTVkTRIGHT 

ONTARIO,  ore:. 

my  ^  U^T F^9  '°  ^^^^  ^^  every  state  to  travel- 
WW  ^m  §w  m  da#  tack  sigtis  and  distribute  sam, 
pies  and  circulars  of  our  goods.  Salary  I75  per  month, 
$3  per  day  for  expenses.  KUHLMAN  CO..  Dept.  M, 
Atlas  Block,  Chicago. 

In  every  city  and  town  a  woman 
who  is  permanently  located  to 
take  up  as  a  side  issue  some 
Kvork  in  connection  with  The 
Pacific  Monthly.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 


WANTED 


M.  C.  Griswold,  President.      W.  E.  Keelcr,  Sec'y 
J.  L.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

No*.  214-215  Chamber  af  Commerce, 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,    CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


DO  YOU  SAVE  YOUR 


MAGAZINES? 


If  so,  haye  them  bound  at  a 
small  cost. 


The 


James  Printing 

Company 


EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 
aao-aaa  Third  St.  PORTLAND,  ORB. 


PRINTERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
PAPER  RULERS 

-IfAWUFACTtJRERS    OF- 


PATENT  FLAT  OPENING 
BLANK  BOOKS 


22  Front  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Telephane  Main  2305 


J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  =  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts., 

Partland,  Ore. 


r 


Wm.  M.  Ladd 
President 


J.  Thorburn  Ross 
Vice-President  and  Manager 


T.   T.    BURKHART 

Secretary 


John  K.  Kolllock 
Asst.  Secretary 


LOANS 
REAL    ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 

Largest   and  Best 

Equipped  Real 

Estate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  claim  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and    certificates     issued 

thereon. 


THE  TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦< 
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I  AIITMrwDC  \t 


AUTHORS 

DESIGNERS 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The  Pacific  Monthly 
is  in  the  field  for  short 
up-to-date  articles 
with  clear,  interesting 
photographs.  Short 
love  stories  are 
wanted.  We  have  a 
place  for  anything 
interesting  and  up-to- 
date. 

THE    PACIPIC    MONTHLY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


IT  makes  no  difference 
what  typewriter  you 
now  use  or  have  used, 
the  machine  you  will 
eventually    buy    is    the 


UNDERWOOD 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

241  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Tell  Yoist  Fi^iends 


TO  USE  THE: 


I  ellow^stone  Park  Line 


TO  THE: 


Lew^is    and    Clark    Exposition 


THE 


35^ 


^' 


ScT?i 


Will  Make  Very  Low  Exctirsion  Rates 


THE  ACME   OF  TRAVEL  COMFORT  IS  FOUND  ON  ITS 
3-DAILY    TRANSCONTINENTAL    TRAINS-3 


And  the 


a 


North  Coast  Limited"  SS) 


is  the  Crack  Train  of  the  Northwest 


Yellowstone  Park  literature  sent  on  application. 
Send  four  cents  for  Lewis  and  Clark'Booklet  to 


A.  D.  CHARLTON 


A.  G.  P.  A.,  Portland,  Ore. 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

G.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Don't   forget  to  mention   The    Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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FIRE!       FIRE!! 


When  that  calamity  comes  you  will  think  of 
insurance.  Will  your  "thinking  about  it" 
cometoolate?  Don'tdelay.   Insurewith  the 

HOME   INSURANCE  CO. 

of  New  York.    The  Great  American  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Cash  Capltal,$3,000,000,Atsetsever$1 8,000.000 

All  available  for  American  Policy  Holders. 


J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  Agent 

lutJin  Thi  Pacific  linthlf      260  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Or*.      } 


Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Press  and   Deliver  one  suit  of 
your    clothing    each   week,    sew 
on   buttons  and   sew  up  rips  for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 


UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Both  Phones 


All  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Telephone,  Both  Companies 


Cor.  1 2th  and  Flanders  Streets.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Our  Specialty: 

First  Class  Work 

A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE 


iBla'alarara-ara-aljil^a-a'BZB^'a'a-BlBlil'B:^^^^^ 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


Through  the  medium  of  the  express  companies,  we 
can  deliver  to  any  railway  station  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west our  flowers  and  designs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  con- 
dition. The  quality  of  stock  we  nse  and  the  care  we 
exercise  in  packing  insures  its  safe  delivery  after  a 
journey  of  two  or  three  days. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  fine  flowers  and  designs 
are  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  a  score 
of  large  hot  houses,  covering  several  acres  of  land,  we 
are  constantly  cutting  large  quantities  of  the  choicest 
flowers.  Send  for  our  catalogue  for  further  informa- 
tion.   Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

CLARKE:  BROTHERS 


EVEIRY     NA/OMAN 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderful 
MARVEL  Whirling  Spray 

The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.     Injection  and  suction.     Best 
— safest— most  convenient.     It  cleanses  instantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  If  he  can  not  supply  the  MAKVEL. 
accept  no  other  but  send  stamp  for  illustrated  book— sealed. 
It  gives  full  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARVEL  CO.,  41  Park  Bow,  Room  142,  N.  Y. 


HENRY 

WEINHARD 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


Fine  Beers  and 
Choice  Malt 

YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED 


Office,  1 3th  and  Burnside 

Telephone  72  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Kodak  Supplies 

Of  Every  Description 


Send  your   films   to   us  to  be   de- 
veloped and  printed.     Kodak 
finishing  done  under  our 
own  supervision. 


Largest  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Drug  Estab- 
lishment in   America 


II 


WOODARD,  CLARKE  &  CO. 

Fourth  and  Washington  Streets 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


# 


^/*^. 


A  CORDIAL  INVITAION 


is  extended  you  to  ex- 
amine the  late^  selections 

of 

Spring  and  Summer 
moolens 

for  the  season  of  1905 


K.  S.  ERVIN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Makers  of  Men 's  Apparel 
Premises,  Third  and  Alder  Sts. 
PORTLAND,      OREGON 


London  Address 
100  Regent  Street,  W. 


Remington 

Typewriter 

$100 

Today,    Next  Year,    Indefinitely 

QUALITY  improving:  — PRICE  unchan§:ed. 
The  Standard  Machine  at  a  Standard  Price, 
at  which  our  business  steadily  increases. 


REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 

249  STARK  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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THERE  IS  A 


SATISFACTION 

about 

MONOPOLE 

CANNED 

GOODS 

^  You  know  you  have 
the  be^  regardless  of 
price  that  the  market 
affords.  ^  Monopole 
CannedGood  s  areguar- 
anteed  to  be  the  be^, 
and  no  amount  of  money 
or  care  could  make  them 

better.  A:  ;^  a;  A:  A: 

We  aake  our  reputation 
upon  this  fad.  A  A  A 
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INCREASING  200  per  cent 

the  Life  of  Shingles  is  simply  One  of  many  things  we  Guarantee  for 

Avenarius  Carbolineum 


It  is  the  only  efficient  and  pracftical  means  to  prevent  rot, 
dry  rot  and  decay  of  wood  above  or  below^  ground  or 
water.  It  preserves  wood  for  at  lea^  3  times  its  natural 
life,  and  we  guarantee  it  will  double  the  life  of  wood  if 
properly  applied. 

It  will  destroy  chicken  lice  and  all  vermin.  Paint  or  spray  the  interior  ot 
your  chicken  house  with  Avenarius  Carbolineum  and  you  will  have  healthier 
chickens  and  more  eggs. 

Write  us  today  and   we  shall   be  glcid   to   show   you    conclusively    that 
Avenar  ius  Carbolineum  is  a  money-saver  from  many  standpoints. 


AVENARIUS  CAR- 
BOLINEUM is  un- 
questionably the  best 
wood  preserver  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  Only 
one  tried  and  tested  by 
sufficient  number  of 
year's  experience. 


KEEP  CUTTING 

Cut  this  out  today  and  send  to  us 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 

Iti4  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Gentlemen: — I  am  interested  in  Avenarius 
Carbolineum,  and  will  you  kindly  send  me  without 
cost,  catalogues  and  pamphlets  in  reference  to  it. 


Name 


Address 
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MACKINTOSHES 

RUBBER  AND  OILED  CLOTHING 

^g=  H  o  s  e:  =g^ 

BELTING 
PA.CKING 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
We  Have  Moved  to  Our  New  Building 

^      Nos.  61, 63, 65,67  Fourth  St.,  Cor.  Pine         PORTUND,  ORE. 
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RESTAURANT 

A  Special  Luncheon  to  Business  Men  trom   U;30  A.  M   to  2:00  P.  M.,  35  Cents 
Dinner  from  4:30  to  8:00  P.  M.,  50  Cents 


t  U9  S:vcntb  Street 

> 


FIRST  CLASS  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

=*  Iportlant),  ©reoon 
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Gee!  But 
its  Good 

THE  VERDICT 
OF  EVERYONE 
WHO  USES 

DIAMONDW 


iWd(JhdmSl>Co,lnc, 
'Wholesale 
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TURN  OVER  10  PAGES  AND  READ  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 


Edited  by  WiUiam  Bittle  WeUs 


The  entire  contents  of  this  Magazine  are  covered  by  the  general  copyright  and  articles  must  not  be 

reprinted  without  special  permission.     Extracts  from  articles  may  be  made  provided 
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Special  attention  given  to  Collections 


LADD  (&  TILTON 


Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 

Portland,  Oregon 


A.  L.  MILLS Predident 

J.  W.  NEWKIRK Cashier 


W.  C.  ALVORD Assistant  Cashier 

B.  F.  STEVENS 2nd  Assistant  Cashier 


First  National  Bank 

or   PORTLAND.   OREGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Capital $  500,000.00 

Surplus        900,000.00 

Deposits 8,250,000.00 


Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 

United  States 


CORNER  FIRST  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 


Don't    fuigft   tu   iiu-iUion   Tin-    I'acii'ic    MciUliIy    wlicii   dealing   with   ad\ci  liscis.      It   will   be  apin'eciated. 
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CHARMING   COUNTRY    ESTATE 


j^^\  Beautiful  modern  house  of  i6  rooms,  fully  furnished;  delightful  location, 
two  miles  from  business  center  at  Topeka.  Kansas;  construction 
complete  and  perfect  in  every  detail — the  result  of  the  highest  application  of  the 
builder's  art;  spacious  grounds  (ten  acres),  including  broad  sweep  of  lawn, 
large  garden,  fruits  and  stables;  many  beautiful  and  well-established  shrubs, 
planted  by  an  eminent  landscape  architect.  : ;  Price,  $25,000.  :  :  Wii.l  con- 
sider an  EXCHANGE  ON  CASH  BASIS  FOR   HIGH-GRADE  COAST   PROPKRTV 


Include  Soittheni  California 

When  You  Visit  the  jEXjJnStttnU  Ht  P0rtlan& 

'O  other  land  in  the  world  like  this.  Most  favored 
section  for  productiveness  of  labor  or  delight  of 
living.  You  can  live  amidst  most  charming  sur- 
roundings. You  can  make  money  by  a  few  well 
selected  Real  Estate  Investments. We  offer  choice 
of  Beautiful  Los  Angeles  Homes ^  some  of  which  can  be  pur- 
chased upon  a  cash  payment  of  Five  Hundred   Dollars 

IMMENSELY     PRODUCTIVE    IRRIGATED     RANCHES 

Mention  The  Pacific  IVIonthlv  and  ask  for  our  weekly  "Investment   I^ulletin" 

CROSSES   COPYRIGHTED 


X 


Jones  &■  Ryder  Land  Co. 

218  West  Third  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


X 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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TLbc  ^acoma 

TACOMA,   WASHINGTON 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and   Commercial  Travelers 

Tine  Sample  Rooms 

American   Plan      $3.00  per  day  upwards 

W.  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager 


RANCHES 


FERTILE 
VALLEY 
St  MESA 

irx  iSsLTxIPie-g-o  Co.,  tlrLe 
iSo-u.tTrxe.rTv  <2oxxr^Ity  of 

CALIFORNIA 

Write  for  our  Free  Booklet  "The  Best  County  in 
Amerira" — full  of  pictures  and  authentic  data  re- 
pardiug  our  natural  advantapps  over  other  sec- 
tions. Wide  variety  of  prolitable  crops;  good 
ma-.ket;  finest  climate  in  the  world;  present  low 
ji-:ces  of  improved  ranclies  and  wild  land  and  con- 
diiions  that  will  force  ranch  prices  upward. 

.   RA¥.»TOW  R£AJ.TY  COMPANY 

I  liancb  Dept.  K  Saa  Diego,  California 


I  Cbe  Scandinavian  America  Bank  | 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  ) 

Capital  Paid  Up,  S300,000.00 
Surplus,  SI 50,000.00 


Andrew  Chllberg,  President  .T.  E.  Chilberg,Vice-Pres. 
J.  F.  Lane,  Cashier  Wm.  Thaanum,  Asst.  Cashier 

Fisher,  Asst  Cashier  W.  L.  Collier,  Asst.  Cashi 


<  Geo.  R. 
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Tte  Kloeber  Hotel  and  Sanitarium  ^0^^;;^ 

MOST  PERFECTLY  APPOINTED  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT  IN  THE  WEST 


'T'HE 
■*■     of 


development 
'The  Kloe- 
bek"  has  reached  a 
degree  of  excellency 
that  places  it  super- 
ior to  any  place  of 
the  kind  in  the  West 
and  amongst  the 
leading  health  re- 
sorts of  the  world. 
Steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted 
throughout,  with  all 
the  approved  ap- 
pointments of  a  mod- 
ern institution,  it  is 
an  ideal  place  for 
those  desiring  either 
rest,  the  restoration 
of  health  and 
strength  or  merely 
pleasure.  The  waters 
are  famous  for  their 
medicinal  qualities. 
Ou  main  line  of  N. 
P.  Ry.,  63  miles  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


FOR      FURTHER   INFORMATION   ADDRESS 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot,  Springs,  Wash. 


Don't   forget   to  mention  The   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.      It  will  be  appreciated. 
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C.  F 


Adams,  President 
R.  G.  JUBITZ,  Secretary 


L.  A.  Lewis,  1st  Vice  President 

A.  L.  Mills,  2nd  Vice  President 


Security  $mm%  Si  Crust  €oitipaity 

266  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Ac- 
counts and  on  Time  Certificates 
of  Deposit. 

Directors— C.  A.  Doiph.  L.  A.  Lewis. 
Joseph  Simon,  A.  L.  Mills.  C.  F.  Adams, 
J.  N.  Teal.  James  F.  Failing. 


Statement  of  Condition,  3une  30, 1904 


RESOURCES 

Loans $1.831.&38.00 

Bonds 886.154.91 

Cash  and  due 
from  correspondents  735.230.61 

Real  Estate 1.784.56 

$3,455,008.08 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $   250.000.00 

Surplus  and 
undivided  profits-      100,243.19 

Premiums 9.671.12 

Deposits 3.095.093.77 

$3,455,008.08 


Behnke-Walker 
Business  College 

Stearns  BlocK,  Portland,  Or. 


We  assist  our  graduates  in  finding  positions  as 
well  as  giving  them  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Special  inducements  to  enroll  now.  Send  for 
catalogue.    Phone  Main  590. 


H.  W.  Behnke,  Pres. 
I.  M.  Walker,   Sec'y- 


Portland  Academy 


The  sixteenth  year  will  open  September  19,  1904. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy. 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  September,  1902,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191  Eleventh  street, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
^[Coinplete  courses  in  Law,  Theology,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Action,  Music,  Languages,  Voice, 
Salesmanship,  Literature,  Philosophy.  Grad- 
uates receive  appropriate  degrees  in  each 
course.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

S.  O.  MILLER  &  SON 


DEALKRS  IN 


General  Ibarbware 

stoves.  Tinware,  Graniteware,  Sewing  Machines 

Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Doors  and  Windows 

Buggies,  Wagon  and  Farm  Implements 

AURORA,  OREGON 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Oregon 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boys 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.     For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 

COFFEE,TEA, 

BAKING  POWDER, 

FUVORING  EXTRACTS 

AbsoluNPurify.    Firxesf flavor, 
Orearcsf  Sfrewi^rh,  fi?asoi\able  Prices. 

aOSSETftDEYERS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Rates  Reasonable 


European  Plan 


Sample  Rooms 


NEWLY  OPENED 

HOTEL   SHANKS 

J.  B.  Shanks,  Prop. 

First-Olass  Check  Restaurant  in  connection. 

To  try  us  is  to  star  with  as. 


Union,  Oregon 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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£.  H.  Moorehouse  &  Company 


0 


91 


ART  vSTORE 


NORTHWEST  VIEWS  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

WALL  PAPER  HOUSE  PAINTS  MOULDINGS 


PICTURE  FRAMING 


313  Alder  Street. 


Portland,  Oregon 


Cb 


0 


THE  SARATOGA  HOTEL  CO. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  CALDWELL,      IDAHO  R.  v.  SEBREE,  Mgr. 

Open  to  the  public  March  1  5  th  Hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room 


TiTe  WASHINGTON 

Seattle,  Wash. 


'ilie  opening  ot  "THEWA^HnSGTO]Sl"  m;irkecl  ;in  era  in  the  hotel  history  oE  the  Pacific  Coast,  This  splendid 
hostelry  is  beautifully  situated,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  view's  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  hotel  in  the  world. 
Everything  connected  with  the  hotel  is  th(n'oughly  first-class,  no  effort  having  been  spared  to  attain  this  end,  Pacific 
Northwest  headquarters  for  tourists  and  commercial  travelers. 


Don't  forget  to  mention   The   Pacific   Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Profitable 
Investments 


On  the  Pacific  Coast.  A 
Satisfactory  Profit  assured 
and  the  Security  of  your 
Money  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. No  sum  too  small — 
none  too  large.  Capital 
;J5 10,000,000.00.  Write  us 
for  particulars. 

EQUITABLE  SAVINGS  & 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

CONCORD  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


\ 


\ 


-• '*j'*''Si 


,  -r,c 


This  Pretty  TAILORED  TURBAN 

of  fine  Lineu  Neapolitan  Braid -colors,  black, 
brown  or  navy — Express  Prepaid  ^^  ^_  f\  r\ 
to  any  express  office  in  the  United  C  /  |||| 
States  on  receipt  of  price ^  U»\3\j 

Send  us  your  orders  for  Millinery  or  call  and 
see  us  when  in  Portland. 

THE  CROWN   HAT  CO. 

367  Morrison  St. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Fi^htin^  the 
Rind  ^Salmori 


m  Labrador 


BY   DR.  HEBER    BISHOP. 

The  Best  Salmon   Fishing    Story  of  the  year. 

Read  of  the  five  and  a  half  hours'  fight  with 
a  thirty-five  pound  sea  salmon.      Taken  on  a 
1  fly  rod  on  the  Moisic  River.      In 

i  The  Maine  Central  for  May 

'  Send  ten  cents  in  coin  to 

THE   MAINE  CENTRAL, 

General  Passenger  Department, 

laine  Central  Railroad, 
"      '      '    Mciine. 


Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing  with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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Sunlight  Halftones 
Daylight  Presswork 


Our  new  Sunlight  Skylight  enables 
us  to  give  every  copy  its  proper 
lighting.  This  insures  an  evenness 
of  color  and  distinctness  of  detail, 
which    is    characteristic    of   all 

Binner-Wells  Halftones 

Our  organization  and  equipment  for 
designing,  engraving  and  printing  is 
the  most  modern  in  the  United  States. 


m 


m 


i^'' 


Binner-Wells  Company 

DESIGNERS  ENGRAVERS  PRINTERS 

309-310-311  Michigan  Boulevard,  Graphic  Arts  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Write  for  Copy  of  "Commercial  Originality" 


J 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific   ]\Ionthly   vvlien  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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FREE! 


AFINE,  solid  gold  Fountain  Pen  will  be  given  free 
to  subscribers  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  who  pay 
up  their  own  subscriptions  and  who  send  us  two 
other  new  subscribers.  Or,  if  you  are  not  at  present  a 
subscriber,  send  us  your  name  and  two  others  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  pen  free.  The  blank  below  must  be  used  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this  oifer. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  for  1905  will  be  the  finest  ex- 
ponent of  magazine  publishing  that  the  West  has  ever  seen. 
The  pen  we  offer  is  retailed  for  $2.50.  It  is  durable  and 
thoroughly  guaranteed.  The  pen  is  14-karat  gold,  and  the 
barrel  is  made  of  hard  rubber. 

Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Ev- 
erybody likes  a  good  fountain  pen.  The  Pacific  Monthly 
pen  comes  in  a  neat  box,  together  with  a  glass  filler  and 
complete  instructions  for  immediate  use. 

CUT  HERE  TODAY 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY, 

Portland,  Oregon: 

Enclosed  find  $3.00  for  which  send  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year 
to  each  of  the  following: 

Name    


Address 
Name   


Address - 
Name   


Address - 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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His  record  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  has  made  him  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  mayor  of  Portland.  He  is  opposed  to  vice  in  all  its 
forms,  and  stands  for  a  clean,  energetic  administration.  He  is  not  under 
the  control  of  any  machine,  clique  or  combine.  All  who  favor  civic  clean- 
liness and  good  government  are  urged  to  use  their  influence  and  to  vote 
for  him  at  the  Republican  primaries,  May  6th- 


J 
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Period 


ANNOUNCEMENT   of  special  editions,  nature  articles,  fiction, 
and    cnanges    and    improvements    to    be    made    in  tne   Magazine 
wnicn  will  produce   a   typical,  western,  energetic  and  unusually 
interesting  publication.      e^!^t^t?wtjw«^t^e^e^e^t?* 


URING  the  period  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  in  Portland,  The  Pacific 
Monthly  will  issue  in  succession  six  special  editions  of  such  value  that  the  mag- 
azine should  be  indispensable  to  all  magazine  readers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
of  unique  interest  to  visitors  to  the  Exposition.  These  editions  will  all  be 
illustrated  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  will  be  devoted  to  (1)  Portland 
and  Oregon;  (2)  the  Exposition;  (3)  Seattle;  (4)  Southern  California;  (5)  San 
Francisco;    (6)  Automobiles. 

The  magazine  will,  of  course,  contain  the  usual  departments,  illustrated  articles  and 
stories,  but  each  number  during  next  six  months  will  be  devoted  to  someone  of  the  features 
mentioned  above.  These  numbers  will  be  gotten  up  in  the  most  attractive  manner  and  in 
many  respects  will  be  a  departure  from  anything  in  the  way  of  magazine  literature 
published. 

Articles  on  "Coming  Supremacy  of  tke  Pacific' 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  Coast  has  there  existed  such  a  demand  for  a  sat- 
isfactory Western  magazine.     The   publishers   of   The   Pacific   Monthly,    confident   in   the 
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coming  supremacy  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  lands  which  border  it,  believe  that  there 
is  presented  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  a  Western  magazine  to  become  the  acknowledged 
exponent  of  the  great  movements  which  are  now  becoming  evident  even  to  the  most  un- 
observant and  which  are  making  for  a  greater,  grander  America. 

In  accordance  with  this  belief  in  the  coming  supremacy  of  this  Coast  and  the  Pacific, 
Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  "America,  Asia  and  the  Pacific,"  a  writer  of 
national  repute,  and  a  contributor  to  nearly  all  of  the  leading  magazines  of  this  country, 
has  been  selected  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  for  The  Pacific  Monthly. 
Dr.  von  Schierbrand  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  broad  aspect  of  the  subject  lasting 
over  many  years,  and  at  the  instance  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  he  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  conditions  here.  There  is  probably  no  man  better  qualified, 
therefore,  to  do  the  work  we  wish  done. 

This  series  of  articles  will  begin  with  the  June  or  July  number  of  The  Pacific  Monthly, 
and  will  continue  six  months.  The  articles  will  be  elaborately  illustrated.  The  principal 
object  to  be  attained  will  be  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  tremendous  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Pacific  Coast  and  put  him  into  thorough  touch  with  the  momentous  struggle  for 
the  mastery  of  the  Pacific  upon  which  this  nation  has  entered. 

These  articles  promise  to  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  magazine  production  during 
1905,  and  will  alone  make  The  Pacific  Monthly  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value  not  only 
to  every  business  and  professional  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Pacific  zone,  but  of 
even  greater  interest,  if  possible,  to  the  entire  American  nation. 

The  Lew^is  ana  Clark  Exposition 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  beginning  June  1,  and 
ending  October  15,  of  this  year,  represents  the  culmination  of  the  varied  activities  for 
bringing  before  the  world  the  advantages  and  opportunities  which  the  West  offers.  On 
account  of  its  peculiar  nature  and  the  fact  that  it  is  given  in  such  an  unusual  part  of  the 
world,  the  Exposition  will  have  a  unitiue  interest  and  value.  The  Pacific  Monthly  will 
keep  before  the  reader  the  development  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  Beginning 
with  its  January  issue  of  1905,  each  month  the  magazine  will  contain  an  illustrated  article 
on  the  Fair,  its  progress  and  its  imiciue  features.  During  the  summer  months  a  special 
edition  will  be  issued  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  If  you 
can't  come  to  the  Fair,  the  next  best  thing  will  be  to  take  The  Pacific  Monthly.  If  you 
do  come  to  the  Fair,  you  will  enjoy  The  Pacific  Monthly  articles  and  its  special  edition 
all  the  more. 

Nature  Articles 

There  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  an  article  by  William 
Lovell  Finley  and  illustrated  with  photographs  by  Herman  T.  Bohlman  under  the  title  of 
"An  Adventure  in  Modern  Photography."  This  article  depicts  the  dangerous  experiences 
that  came  to  these  young  men  as  a  result  of  their  successful  attempt  to  explore  the  bird 
metropolis  of  the  coast  of  Oregon.  The  Pacific  Monthly  will  publish  four  other  articles 
during  1905  by  Messrs.  Finley  and  Bohlman  on  their  unique  work  among  birds.  The  arti- 
cles will  be  beautifully  illustrated  and  promise  to  be  of  exceptional  interest  and  value. 
The  second  article  appears  in  the  May  number,  and  is  a  study  of  Herons. 

Articles  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 

The  Pacific  Monthly  has  completed  arrangements  with  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Presi- 
dent of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  for  a  series  of  articles  on  college  training,  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  on  general  topics  in  connection  with  op- 
portunities of  young  men  and  education.  Dr.  Jordan  is  a  strong,  virile  writer,  and,  on  the 
subjects  mentioned,  he  has  no  superior  in  this  country. 


Industrial  Articles 


During  the  past  six  years  The  Pacific  Monthly  has  made  a  specialty  of  illustrated  in- 
dustrial articles.    Some  of  the  subjects  recently  treated  are  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  of  the 
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Northwest;  the  Possibilities  of  the  Willamette  Valley;  How  to  Take  up  a  ximber  Claim; 
Puget  Sound;  Hydraulic  Placer  Mining  in  the  West;  Grain  Growing  and  the  Hop  Industry 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  Onion  Culture;  Grape  Culture  in  California;  Irrigation  in  Its 
Varied  Phases;  the  Timber  Industry,  etc.,  etc.  .During  1905  The  Pacific  Monthly  will  con- 
tinue to  make  a  feature  of  this  class  of  articles,  and  especially  of  the  illustrations  in  con- 
nection with  them. 


Fiction 


The  policy  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  in  reference  to  fiction  has  been  to  publish  an  aver- 
age of  three  stories  in  each  issue.  An  increase  will  be  made  immediately  in  the  number 
printed  monthly,  a  special  department  for  short  stories  being  added  for  that  purpose. 

Ho^v  tke  Pacific  Montkly  is  Made  Up 

The  Pacific  Monthly  is  divided  into  three  parts:  .First,  that  devoted  to  the  depart- 
ment "People — Places — Things,"  which  opens  the  magazine  each  month,  and  the  object 
of  which  is  to  give  anj^thing  of  unusual  interest,  with  especial  reference  to  Pacific  Coast 
subjects.  This  department  is  absolutely  unique  to  The  Pacific  Monthly  and  has  already 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  second  part  of  the  magazine  is  that  devoted  to 
stories,  general  illustrated  articles  and  special  features.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the 
departments,  of  which  there  are  eight — "Views,"  the  department  conducted  by  the  editor; 
"Actions,"  a  department  devoted  to  the  various  activities  of  the  month,  in  politics,  sci- 
ence, literature,  art,  education  and  religious  thought;  "Impressions,"  conducted  by  Charles 
Erskine  Scott  Wood,  of  whom  it  has  been  so  aptly  said  that  "whether  we  believe  him  to 
be  right  in  his  conclusions  or  wrong;  whether  we  look  from  his  point  of  view,  another's, 
or  our  own,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  in  him  and  in  men  like  him,  the  most  valuable 
possession  of  the  state — a  citizen  strong  in  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  absolutely  fear- 
less and  free  in  the  voicing  of  sentiments  that,  in  his  belief,  make  for  honest  government"; 
"Optimism,"  a  department  in  keeping  with  the  often-expressed  belief  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly  in  energy,  enthusiasm  and  optimism;  "Literature,"  a  brief  review  of  books,  with 
literary  chats;  "Light,"  a  department  unique  to  The  Pacific  Monthly,  and  the  object  of 
which  is  to  keep  the  reader  in  touch,  as  far  as  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  concerned,  with 
the  best,  noblest,  highest;  "Progi-ess, "  a  department  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  greater, 
grander  Pacific  Coast  and  which  details  the  essential  facts  of  the  development  of  the  West; 
"Humor,"  a  department  devoted  to  the  lighter  side  of  life,  written  especially  for  The 
Pacific  Monthly. 

Illustrations  ana  Mechanical  Excellence 

The  number  and  quality  of  illustrations  in  The  Pacific  Monthly  have  been  a  special 
feature  of  the  magazine  during  190J:.  This  policy  will  be  continued  during  1905,  a  special 
effort  being  made  to  make  The  Pacific  Monthly  as  finely  illustrated  as  any  10-cent  maga- 
zine on  the  market.  The  January,  1905,  number  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  had  more  illustra- 
tions than  McClure's,  Munsej'^'s,  Scribner's,  Everybody's,  Sunset,  Overland,  Out  West, 
Pearsons',  The  Century,  Harper's,  Good  Housekeeping,  and  many  other  magazines.  There 
were  only  three  magazines  in  the  United  States  for  the  month  of  January  which  had  more 
illustrations  than  The  Pacific  Monthly,  and  only  two  which  had  more  full-page  illustra- 
tions. The  half-tone  illustrations  used  in  The  Pacific  Monthly  are  the  best  obtainable  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  these  illustrations  in  the  best  manner  possible. 
The  Pacific  Monthly  is  using  throughout  a  higher  grade  of  coated  book  paper  than  any 
other  ten-cent  magazine  in  the  world.  The  publishers  make  a  constant  study  of  type 
effects,  both  in  the  body  of  the  magazine  and  in  display,  with  the  idea  of  improving,  when- 
ever opportunity  offers,  the  typographical  appearance  of  the  magazine. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  enters  upon  its  fourteenth  volume  with  unbounded  belief  in  a 
great  and  brilliant  future  for  this  section  of  the  world.  There  is  no  other  agency,  we  be- 
lieve,   which    can    reflect   the    movements    and    forces    which    we    have    briefly    suggested 
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here  so  well  as  a  magazine.  There  is,  therefore,  offered  to  the  publishers  of  this  maga- 
zine perhaps  as  great  an  opportunity  as  that  which  has  come  to  any  enterprise  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  publishers  propose  to  make  the  most  of  their  great  opportunity,  and  to  give 
their  readers  a  magazine  which  will  be  worth  while.  If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  The 
Pacific  Monthly,  you  can  hardly  afford  to  miss  what  it  will  give  you  this  year.  Fill  out 
the  blank  below  and  send  it  to  us  by  return  mail.  If  you  send  your  own  subscription  and 
two  others  we  will  mail  you  prepaid  a  fine  14-karat  gold  fountain  pen,  made  by  one  of  the 
best  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  which  would  ordinarily  retail  for  $2.50.  We 
recommend  this  pen  as  thoroughly  high  grade,  and  if  it  were  not  so,  we  would  not  offer 
it  to  our  subscribers. 
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AMERICAN  INN 

Lewis  and  Clark  Centenmal  Exposition       ::       ::       ::       Portland,  Oregon 

Ike  ONLY  HOTEL  U^ITHIN 
EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

THE  "AMERICAN  INN"  is  well  known  to  all  exposition  visitors,  as  it  was  a  popular  place  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Elxposition  at  St.  Louis,  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  McCready.  Tjlt  was  a  frequent  comment  among  the  many  thousands 
of  patrons  at  both  Expositions,  that  '"The  cuisine  is  unexcelled  and  the  service  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  respect."  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  management  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  to  conduct  the 
"American  Inn"  as  a  first-class  hotel,  and  thereby  maintain  its  repulation.  •^From  the  broad  verandas  of  the 
hotel  our  patrons  can  look  upon  the  river  and  mountain  scenery,  completing  a  vista  unsurpassed  at  any  hotel 
or  exposition  in  the  world.  IJIn  many  respects  guests  of  the  hotel  will  have  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  a 
summer  resort.  Electrical  communication  from  the  rooms  to  the  office  assuring  good  service.  All  the  hall 
floors  will  be  sound  deadened,  so  that  our  guests  can  rest  well  at  night.  Fire  escapes  provided  on  all  sides  of 
the  building,  also  night  patrol  system,  which  guarantees  absolute  safety  to  our  guests.  Iln  the  hotel  lobby, 
where  our  guests  will  meet  both  day  and  night,  every  thing  will  be  arranged  for  their  special  comfort.  Two 
large  fireplaces,  presenting  a  homelike  picture  rarely  seen  at  any  hotel,  cannot  fail  to  please  any  visitor  who 
enters  the  "American  Inn."  IJPublic  writing  room,  ladies'  parlors,  gentlemen's  buffet,  barber  shop- in  fact, 
everything  that  is  needed  for  comfort  and  amusement. 

RATES     


Reduced  rates  for 
two  or  more  persons 
occupying  same  room. 

The  rate  named 
herein  is  for  each  per- 
son and  includes  daily 
admission  to  grounds 
after  you  have  become 
a  registered  guest. 


European  Plan 

American  Plan 

$2.00  per  day,  including  breakfast      $3.50  per  day    [ 

2.50    "       " 

4.00            " 

3.00    "       "            " 

4.50    "       " 

Rooms  with  Bath 

Koofns  with  Bath 

$4.00  to  $5.00  per  day 

$6.00  to  $7.00  per  day 

Write  for  free  booklet  and  other  information. 


Children  under  ten 
years  half  rate. 

Single  Meals:  Break- 
fast, fifty  cents;  lunch- 
eon, fifty  cents;  even- 
ing dinner  one  dollar. 

First-class  a  la  carte 
service  in  Cafe. 


''AMERICAN  INN"   CO.,  Mrs.  J.  T.   McCreaJy,  General  Manager 
World  s  Fair  Grounds,  Portland,  Oregon 
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FREMONT  HOTEL 


IVfRWEST  and 
■*^  most  elegantly 
appointed  fam- 
ily hotel  in  Los 
Angeles.  Situated 
two  blocks  from 
Broadway  on  an 
eminence  com- 
manding a  charm- 
ing vista  of  the  city 
and  offering  to  its 
patrons  the  bene- 
fits of  purest  air, 
prompt  and  cour- 
teous service,  and  a 
cuisine  unequalled 
in  points  of  excel- 
lence anywhere. 
Reasonable  rates. 
For  terms  address 

Thomas  Pascoc 
Proprietor 

Send 

for 

Booklet 

on 

California 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIPORNIA 

CORNER  FOURTH  AND   OLIVE  STS. 


^ 


PHOTO    BY    J.   W.   TOLLMAN 


1h^  PORTLAND 


The   Leading   Hotel  of  the    Pacific    Northwest. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

=^^=^=^^=====^===        Amoricai*  Plan  $3  a  day  up-Mrards 
H.    C    BOVVERS*  M!a.n£lgex*  Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 
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A  Scene  on  the  Upper  Columbia  near  Lyle. 

by  Sarah   H.   Ladd 


From  a  Photograph 
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PEOPLE— PLACES— THINGS 


Senator   Beveridge 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  intel- 
lectual figures  on  the  stage  of  national 
life  and  politics  at  the  national  capital, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  undoubtedly  the 
Hoosier  State's  junior  member  in  the 
"American  House  of  Lords" — the  United 
States  Senate.  Though  only  a  young 
man,  comparatively  speaking,  yet  in  the 
brief  period  that  he  has  been  in  public 
life  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
reputation  that  many  of  the  older  men  of 
the  senate  might  justly  envy  and  imitate. 
Senator  Beveridge  is  an  ideal  type  of 
American  manhood,  and  in  the  senate 
especially,  is  the  finest  example  of  a  self- 
made  man,  and  of  what  one  blessed  by 
nature  with  talent  and  genius  may  achieve, 
if  only  he  possesses  the  necessary  cour- 
age and  determination.  His  success  in 
life  and  in  politics  he  owes,  not  to  secret 
and  doubtful  methods,  but  to  his  indomi- 
table will,  energy,  ability,  wisdom  and 
sagacity. 

In  his  early  youth,  unlike  some  of  the 
senators,  he  was  not  surrounded  by  riches, 
luxuries,  comforts,  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial friends.  His  parents  were  not  rich, 
by  any  means,  and  his  education  he  earned 
bv  vears  of  labor.    Beinsr  of  an  ambitious 


mind,  he  early  in  life  began  to  hew  a  path 
for  himself  in  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent 
that  finally  brought  him  to  the  pinnacle 
of  national  and  international  fame.  Since 
his  advent  into  the  United  States  Senate, 
Senator  Beveridge  has  shown  himself  to 
be  an  able  and  capable  leader,  never  con- 
tent with  merely  the  peaceful  and  dreamy 
routine  of  a  senator,  but  determined  to 
claim  his  position  by  considerations  that 


Senator    Beveridge. 
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Navajo   Indian   player. 


rank  highest  in  the  estimation  of  the 
American  people — individual  ability,  ef- 
fort and  worth. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Far  Eastern 
question  began  to  loom  on  the  distant 
international  and  political  horizon,  fore- 
boding danger,  Senator  Beveridge  took  a 
trip  to  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan  and 
Siberia,  in  order  to  better  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  conditions  then  existing,  and 
interests  at  stake;  and,  incidentally,  to 
prepare  himself  more  intelligently  to 
serve  his  country  and  his  people. 

As  a  speaker,  author  and  keen  student  of 
the  many  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world  in  the  Far 
East,  and  especially  those  of  Eussia  and 
Japan,  he  ranks  very  high.  In  strenu- 
osity,  the  senator  is  somewhat  on  the  style 
of  President  Roosevelt,  and  in  intellectu- 
ality and  intelligent  zeal  in  behalf  of  his 
country,  state  and  people,  he  is  untiring, 
a  credit  to  himself,  and  an  honor  to  the 
land  that  gave  him  birth. 


A  view   of  Everett's   fine   harbor   on   a   typical   summer's  day. 
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Funeral   of  a   Japanese    Soldier 

August  24,  1904,  during  an  attack  upon 
one  of  the  outer  forts  of  Port  Arthur,  a 
Japanese    soldier,    Swzuki    Seikichi,    was 


The  head  of  the  procession,     Shinto  priests  in  fuU 
canonicals    carrying    banners    and    lanterns. 


Bearers,   coffin   with   photograph  of   deceased  fully 
enlarged,    and    friends    alongside. 

severely  wounded,  and  the  following  day 
he  died.  The  gallant  fellow  had  already 
taken  part  in  six  severe  battles :  At  "Ka- 
ktijoku,"  May  16;  "Namshau,"  May  26; 
"Sekizauko,"   July   26,    in   the   morning, 


Flowers,    priests,    banners;    head    priest    protected 
by    sacred    umbrella. 


Banners,    chief    mourners,    floral    offerings,    etc. 
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and  "Taimenko"  the  same  day  towards 
evening;  at  "Kiurykujiko,"  July  28; 
"Dojoshi,"  July  30,  and  here  came  his 
last  and  fatal  engagement  before  Port 
Arthur.  The  funeral  procession  took  place 
at  Yokohama,  on  the  4th  of  November. 
There  have  been  many  similar  funerals. 
Now,  the  dead  soldiers  are  buried  or  cre- 
mated in  the  places  where  they  have  fallen, 
but  some  relic  is  sent  to  the  friends  of  the 
dead  warrior — a  lock  of  hair,  a  finger, 
perhaps  some  article  of  clothing,  some- 
thing that  has  been  his  or  a  part  of  the 
deceased,  and  these  relics  are  borne  along 
in  the  procession  to  the  deceased's  temple, 
Shinto  or  Buddist,  and  a  funeral  held 
over  the  sam^e,  often  followed  by  orations. 
When  the  soldier  has  held  rank  the  pro- 
cession would  be  large.  A  lieutenant  who 
fell  at  Liaoyang,  had  some  thirty  bands — 
fife  and  drum,  brass,  tin  whistles,  etc. — 
the  procession  numbering  at  least  2500 
people. 


Fife  and  drum  band,  flags  and  friends,  closing  the 
procession. 

Noted   Alaska   Inaian   Guide 

Twenty-two  years  ago  there  were  evi- 
dences of  unrest  among  certain  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  Alaska,  and,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  President,  the  War  De- 
partment dispatched  Lieutenant  Schwatka 
of  the  army  to  the  district,  with  instruc- 


tions to  spend  a  summer  in  traveling 
through  it,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation regarding  the  several  native  tribes, 
which  would  be  of  use  to  the  army  in  case 
of  an  uprising.  The  officer  thus  detailed 
sailed    from    Portland    in    the    spring    of 


The    Twin    Peaks    of    Mt,    Baker. 


fm 


Darkey    with    watermelon. 
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1883  for  Southeast  Alaska,  spent  several 
weeks  visiting  the  native  towns  along  the 
coast,  then  crossed  the  mountains  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Yukon,^  and  followed 
down  that  stream  to  its  mouth. 

On  this  trip  he  was  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  guide  hy  a  big,  brawny  native, 
who,  upon  his  return  home  in  the  fall, 
appropriated  the  name  of  the  officer,  and 
has  since  been  known  among  his  own  peo- 
ple as  "Schwatka."  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Indians  of  Southeastern  Alaska  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  far  northern  part  of 
the  district,  and  thereafter  his  services  as 
a  guide  to  parties  desiring  to  go  over  the 
"long  trail"  (as  the  route  down  the  Yukon 
was  then  called),  were  in  great  demand. 
He  has  served  in  this  capacity  on  so  many 
occasions,  and  to  so  many  parties,  that 
he  is  recognized  as  easily  the  most  widely- 
known  and  reliable  native  guide  in  Alaska. 

It  is  apparent  from  Schwatka's  appear- 
ance that  there  is  a  trace  of  Russian  blood 
in  his  veins,  since  he  has  some  of  the  Rus- 
sian cast  of  feature,  while  two  of  his  im- 
mediate relatives  have  red  hair,  a  freak 
wliich  is  seldom  known  among'  natives  of 


unmixed  blood.  This  origin  is  denied  by 
the  guide  himself,  however,  who  claims 
that  his  peculiar  features,  and  the  red 
hair  of  his  immediate  relatives,  are  proofs 
that  the  family  is  of  divine  origin,  and 
that  from  it  should  be  selected  the  chief- 
tains of  the  tribe.  On  several  occasions 
he  has  endeavored  to  assume  the  official 
leadership  of  his  people,  but  this  has  been 
successfully  resisted  by  other  claimants 
to  that  honor. 

An  army  officer  once  suggested  to 
Schwatka  that  he  was  deserving  of  a 
medal  from  congress  for  his  distinguished 
services,  and  thereafter,  for  several  years, 
he  made  it  a  practice  to  importune  insist- 
ently all  prominent  Americans  he  met  to 
petition  congress  to  extend  him  that 
honor.  On  two  occasions  the  matter  ha« 
been  brought  up  in  congress  on  these  pe- 
titions, but  the  much-coveted  medal  has 
never  been  voted. 

A   Sunken    Forest 

At  the  "Lower  Cascades,"  the  Cokun- 
bia  River,  at  extreme  low  water  exhibits 
a  rise  and  fall  of  about  six  inches,  du:' 
to  the  tidal  effect  of  the  ocean,  and  shows 


The    Sunken    Forest    on    the    Columbia    River. 
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the  great  depth  to  which  the  nioimtain 
fforge  has  been  cut  down.  There  is  strik- 
ins:  evidence  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  this 
rapid  has  not  always  existed,  but  has  been 
formed  by  the  debris  of  enormous  slides 
and  falling  pieces  of  rock  from  the  ad- 
jacent mountain.  In  support  of  this 
view,  the  character  of  the  forty  miles  of 
river  between  the  Cascades  and  The 
Dalles  may  be  considered.  Below  the 
rapids,  for  a  distance  of  six  or  eight 
miles,  the  current  runs  swiftly,  and  for 
many  boats  is  difficult  to  stem;  whereas 
above  the  rapids,  it  is  gentle  and  mod- 
erate. At  one  or  more  places  may  be 
seen  the  standing  trunks  of  large  trees 
covered  with  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of 
water,  and  to  all  appearance  they  were 
submerged  standing  where  they  grew. 


AN  EASTER    SONG 

Who  can  tell 

Why  the  buds  swell 

In  sky-reaches  laced  with   elm  tree  twigs? 

Why   the    seed-leaf    starts   where   the    farmer 
digs, 

And  the  twilight  rings  with  the  merry  grigs 

That  leap  in  pool  and  dell? 

Why,  my  heart. 
Do  the  birds  start 
In  far-away  lands  through  the  darkened  skies? 
In  accustomed  ways  each  traveler  hies 
Till   some   morn,   like   a   birth,   he   is   seen   to 
arise 

Of   wakening   Spring   a   part. 


Stranger  still. 

Like  ice-bound  rill 

That  leaps  to  the  sun  when  the  frost  is  gone 

My    soul    rushes    forth    in    each    glad    Spring 
dawn 

And  a  new-found  force  seems  urging  it  on 

To  feats  of  love  and  will. 

Ah,  I  know 

Why  it  is  so! — 

'Tis  that   Easter  bells  may  ravish   the   air — 

'Tis  that  Easter  lilies  may  bloom  so  fair — 

'Tis  that  Christ  is  in  Heaven,  and  no  death 
there, 

And  Faith  'g  sweet  flower  may  grow. 

—Belle   W.   Cooke. 
San  Francisco,  March  17,  1905. 


Easter   lily. 
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'Bicycle    Cedar,"     Snohomish.    Wash, 
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A  view  of  "Pugret  Sound,  the  Fairy  Sea." 


Everett,    Wasnington 

The  City  of  Everett  is  a  leader  among 
the  industrial  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Its  public-spirited  citizens  make  a  stand- 
ing free  ofEer  of  valuable  manufacturing 
sites  to  all  legitimate  concerns,  and  the 
city  has  an  army  of  more  than  3,000  em- 
ployes, drawing  a  total  annual  wage  of 
considerably  more  than  $3,000,000.  There 
are  about  100  saw  and  shingle  mills  in 
Snohomish  County,  of  which  Everett  is 
the  county  seat,  with  an  output  of  wood 
products  yearly  amounting  in  value  to 
about  $8,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  timber  tribu- 
tary to  Everett  totals  31,500,000,000  feet. 
At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  there 
is  enough  timber  to  supply  the  lumber 
manufacturers  100  years.  Mr.  James  E. 
Bell,  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association,  says: 
"Everett  invites  the  lumbermen  of  the 
world  to  investigate  her  claim  to  having 
more  and  better  timber  tributary  than  has 
any  other  city  on  Puget  Sound." 


In  agriculture,  in  fisheries,  in  min- 
ing, in  growth  of  population,  in  transpor- 
tation facilities  by  rail  and  on  the  ocean, 
in  climate,  and  in  the  picturesqueness  of 
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Glaciers    on    Mt.    Baker. 
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xhe     hai  uoi     as     seen     on    a     tine     autumnal     evening. 


its  surroimdings,  as  well  as  in  the  noble 
enthusiasm  and  public  spirit  of  its  citi- 
zens, Everett  may  well  be  considered  a 
leader,  and  a  most  worthy  leader  among 
the  cities  of  Puget  Sound. 

Everett — Its   Scenery 

The  peninsula  u])on  which  Everett 
stands  is  but  imperfectly  shown  in  the 
illustration  introduced  elsewhere;  tlie 
length  of  the  peninsula  is  four  miles,  the 
widtli  a  mile  and  a  half.  Tlie  Cascade 
Mountains  in  the  rear  indicate  the  gran- 
deur of  the  view.  Mt.  Baker  rears  its 
pure  white  crater  sixty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Everett.  Bay  and  river  afford  a  deep 
water  frontage  of  forty-two  miles.  The 
smaller  cuts,  showing  the  curiositv,  "Bicy- 
cle Cedar,"  the  "Twin  Peak  of  Mt.  Baker" 
and  the  rugged  glacier  on  the  face  of  the 
great  mountain,  together  with  Mr.  Caut- 
well's  artistic  representation  of  the  two 
scenes,  "Puget  Sound,  the  Fairy  Sea," 
and  "Moonliglit  on  the  Sound,"  fitly  com- 
plete an  appreciative  glimpse  at  a  beau- 
tiful and  rapidly  growing  city  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 
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A    Chinese    bride. 
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MOUNT  RAINIER. 

The  eastern  mountains  at  the  break  of  day 

Stand  darkly  back  against  the  sun's  bright  glow, 
While  in  the  west,  bare  in  their  glistening  snow 

The  white  Olympics  waken  with  dismay 

To  draw  the  clouds  around  and  hide  away 
Their  dazzling  nakedness,  and  only  show 
Their  breasts  perchance,  if  mists  hang  low 

But  dare  not  climb  their  summit's  steep  array. 

Each  mountain  has  a  realm;  yet  all  must  fall 

Before  the  one  pre-eminently  great 
Who  in  proud  grandeur  looks  down  on  them  all, 

A  king  of  kings,  a  mute  o'erhanging  fate, 
A  glory  whose  sublimeness  doth  appall. 

Great  Mount  Rainier,  the  guardian  of  the  state. 

-ORVILL  V.  STAPR 
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Through  night  thou  art  a  warrior  bold, 

In  spectral  armor  clad ; 
Then  fair  Day  shoots  her  dart  of  gold 
Over  thy  crest,  when  lo !  Behold ! 

Thy  face  is  no  more  sad. 

Thy  stately  peak,  deep  lost  in  snow^. 

In  peaceful  quiet  lies. 
Yet,  neath  that  shroud,  O  who  can  know 
When  wakened  fire  w^ill  once  more  throw^ 
Defiance  to  the  skies? 

—  I.  NEWTON  GREENE, 

Everett,  Wash. 
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ORIGINALITY  of  THE  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK  EXPOSITION 


By    W.    E.    Brindley 


THE  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition, 
which  will  open  its  gates  June 
1  next,  will  present  more  novel 
features  than  any  previous 
world's  fair.  Originality  will 
be  the  salient  characteristic  of  the  Expo- 
sition which  will  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 
People  who  have  become  slightly  weary  of 


expositions  will  find  in  this  world's  fair, 
held  on  the  edge  of  the  continent,  many 
things  of  surpassing  interest  which  no 
earlier  enterprises  of  like  nature  could 
oifer. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  Western 
World's  Fair  should  be  in  some  way  like 
previous  world's  fairs.     There  will  be  ex- 


Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
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hibits  from  states  and  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments, housed  in  l)nildings  of  wood  and 
staff,  and  there  will  Ije  displays  of  manu- 
facturers, and  other  things  which  every 
one  knows  about,  including  a  very  noisy, 
very  popular  amusement  street,  which,  in 
this  instance,  is  called  the  "Trail."     But 


a  new  setting,  original  and  unique,  and 
there  will  be  new  shows  to  see,  better 
shows  for  the  same  money  than  those  at 
earlier  expositions. 

But,  laying  aside  these  considerations, 
the  Exposition  will  offer  many  attractions 
not  possible  at  earlier  ones.    These  attrac- 


a 
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the  exliil)its  will  be  live  exhibits,  intended 
to  show  processes  of  manufacture  rather 
than  mere  collections  of  finished  prod- 
ucts; and  the  buildings,  while  still  for 
the  miost  part  of  wood  and  staff,  have  an 
individuality  of  architecture  that  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  palaces  of  previ- 
ous fairs,  while  the  amusement  street  has 


tions  will  be  so  different  as  to  place  this 
Exposition  in  a  class  distinctly  by  itself. 
They  will  make  the  Western  World's  Fair, 
which  cannot  compare  in  size  with  the 
world's  fairs  held  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
more  attractive  to  most  people  in  many 
ways  than  were  these  earlier  gigantic  en- 
ter])rises. 
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In  constriictiug  the  Forestry  Building 
the  managers  of  the  Western  World's  Fair 
have  scored  a  double  triumph.  They  have 
erected  a  building  which  is  an  archi- 
tectural wonder,  and  which  is  in  itself  a 
convincing  exhibit  of  the  forestry  wealth 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  building 
is  an  immense  log  palace,  covering  half 
a  city  block,  and  built  of  fir  logs  five  and 
six  feet  in  diameter. 

The  European  and  Oriental  Exhibits 
Building  comprise  a  second  distinctive 
feature.  While  at  all  other  expositions 
the  European  and  Oriental  exhibts  have 
been  distributed  throughout  a  number  of 
buildings,  according  to  grouping  and 
classification,  at  Portland  all  Europe  will 
be  under  one  rooi  and  all  the  Orient  under 
another.  Advantages  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment are  obvious. 

A  continuation  of  the  policy  of  segre- 
gation provides  that  states  may,  if  they 
wish,  erect  their  own  buildings  and  install 
therein  collective  and  competitive  exhibits. 
This  never  has  been  done  before,  other  ex- 
positions requiring  states  to  install  their 
displays  in  the  regular  exhibit  buildings. 
The  new  arrangement  is  better  for  the 
states  in  that  it  puts  their  exhibits  in  their 
own  buildings,  where  they  may  be  found 
easily,  and  at  the  same  time  it  permits 
their  exhibits  to  be  entered  in  competition 
for  all  prizes  that  may  be  offered. 

No  other  fair  has  had  so  expansive  a 
water  feature  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  in  its  220  acres  of  Guild's 
Lake.  Here  for  the  first  time  people  may 
ride  in  a  seductive  gondola,  a  picturesque 
Indian  canoe,  or  a  comfortable  electric 
launch,  on  a  real  lake.  The  tour  of  the 
shore  will  embrace  two  miles  of  voyaging. 

The  location  of  the  Government  Iniild- 
ings  and  exhibits  upon  a  peninsula  in  the 
middle  of  Guild's  Lake  imparts  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  an  indi- 
viduality amounting  almost  to  the  holding 
of  an  exposition  within  an  exposition. 
The  Government  buildings,  five  in  all, 
stand  out  boldly  in  their  unique  setting, 
wonderful  trilmtcs  to  the  skill  of  the  arch- 
itect. Two  towers  on  the  main  build- 
ino-,  each  2G0  feet  high,  add  to  the  beautv 
of  the  effect  as  viewed  from  the  mainland. 

Another  uninue  feature  of  the  Western 
World's  Fair  is  tlie  Lake  Shore  Esnlanade", 
a  board  walk  more  than  half  a  mile  long, 
which  differs  from  other  board  walks  in 
that  it  is  built  over  the  water,  on  piles 


the  longest  bridge  of  its  kind 


like  a  bridge.  The  Lake  Shore  Esplanade 
follows  the  shore  of  Guild's  Lake  from  the 
boat  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand 
Stairway  to  the  American  Inn,  in  the  ex- 
treme western  portion  of  the  grounds.  It 
will  be  the  most  popular  promenade,  both 
day  and  night. 

Guild's  Lake  is  spanned  by  the  Bridge 
of  Nations,  an  ornate  structure  of  wood 
and  staff'  built  in  imitation  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, which  is  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  long 
ever  constructed. 

The  Trail,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
amusement  street  of  the  Western  World's 
Fair,  has  a  location  not  possible  at  earlier 
expositions.  It  is  situated  on  the  land- 
ward end  of  the  Bridge  of  Nations,  which, 
for  a  distance  of  800  feet,  is  constructed 
to  a  width  of  150  feet.  The  various  shows 
will  be  located  on  either  side  of  a  seventy- 
foot  avenue.  The  Lake  Shore  Esplanade 
crosses  the  Bridge  of  Nations  at  the  place 
where  the  Trail  begins.  For  the  Trail  a 
number  of  new  attractions  have  been  se- 
cured, and  there  will  be  several  aquatic 
features  made  possible  only  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  amusement  street  over  the 
waters  of  Guild's  Lake. 

Nature  has  been  unusually  kind  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  their 
enterprise.  She  has  laid  out  as  a  site  for 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  a  tract 
of  land  and  water  which  for  natural 
beauty  far  excels  any  ever  before  utilized 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  Exposition 
grounds  are  composed  of  hill  and  dale, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  Avith  a 
beautiful  woodland  which  will  be  in  itself 
a  marvel  to  the  Eastern  people  who  are 
used  to  woods,  as  well  as  to  the  people 
of  the  prairies  where  two  or  three  bushes 
make  a  forest.  A  portion  of  this  natural 
park  has  been  but  very  little  altered,  and 
this  composes  one  of  the  most  delightful 
features  of  the  Fair,  a  woodland  called 
Centennial  Park. 

In  other  parts  of,  the  grounds  the  land- 
scape architect  has  worked  marvels, 
changing  a  wilderness  of  a  few  months 
a2fo  into  a  paradise,  where  white-clothed 
buildings  contrast  pleasantlv  with  emer- 
ald-green lawns  dotted  with  myriads  of 
lilooming  roses.  In  the  extreme  western 
portion  of  the  grounds  are  situated  the 
Experimental  Gardens,  which  compose 
another  unique  feature  of  the  Exposition. 
In  the  Experimental  Gardens  all  manner 
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of  Western  farm  and  garden  products  will 
be  shown  as  they  actually  grow,  forming 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  already  recog- 
nized superiority  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west as  an  agricultural  section. 

While  the  grounds  are  in  themselves 
marvelously  beautiful,  Eastern  people 
will  be  particularly  delighted  with  the  set- 


Government  Peninsula  with  its  magnifi- 
cent Exposition  structures.  A  narrow 
strip  of  land  separates  the  lake  from  the 
beautiful  Willamette  Eiver,  and  beyond, 
lialf  a  hundred  miles  away,  rise  four 
mighty  snow-clad  mountain  peaks.  Mount 
Adams,  ]\Iount  St.  Helens,  Mount  Eainier 
and  Mount   Hood,   peaks  which  rival  in 
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them, 


setting  as  superior  to  the  environment  of 
other  exposition  sites  as  the  attractions  of 
a  world's  fair  are  to  those  of  a  country 
pumpkin  show.  Looking  across  Guild's 
Lake  from  Lakeview  Terrace,  which 
'rowns  the  Grand  Stairway,  one  sees  the 


beauty  tlie  more  widely  famed  Alps.  To 
the  west,  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Kange. 
their  dark  sides  still  covered  with  the  vir- 
gin forest  through  which  those  dauntless 
explorers,  Lewis  and  Clark,  made  their 
wearisome  way  to  the  Pacific  a  century 
ago,  form  an  entrancing  background. 


AN  HONEST  ESTIMATE 

By  NVinirea  Cnanaler 


THEEE  seems  to  be  but  one  great 
and  ever  present  topic  of  inter- 
est absorbing  the  people  of 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  that  is 
sales  of  mines.  It  seems  to 
be  in  the  air.  There  are  sales,  and  rumors 
of  sales — principally  rumors.  Anything 
like  a  reasonable  report  of  a  prospective 
sale  sets  all  the  community  a-tingle.  The 
newspapers  are  constantly  watching  for 
indications,  and  the  faintest  suspicions 
are  siezed  upon,  and  worked  by  reporters 
into  gigantic  proportions. 

This  was  the  ignitable  situation  I  found 
when  I  accompanied  my  chum,  Frank 
Waddell,  home  for  his  summer  vacation. 
I  had  always  thought  that  I  was  an  unpre- 
tentious enough  looking  chap,  as  became  a 
student  whose  major  study  was  English, 
and  who  intended  to  make  his  living  in 
journalism.  Imagine  my  surprise,  there- 
fore, at  seeing  myself  regarded  as  a  high 
mogul,  whose  least  movement  was  a  matter 
of  importance.  You  see,  Frank  had  spent 
his  summers  for  several  seasons  in  Buffalo 
Hump,  had  some  claims  there,  and  had 
even  sold  a  few.  I,  therefore,  might  be  a 
mining  engineer — I,  who  had  never  been 
nearer  a  mine  than  looking  at  the  pictures 
in  magazines.  However,  it  was  interest- 
ing, so  neither  of  us  took  any  pains  to  dis- 
pel the  idea. 

This  impression  was  heightened,  when, 
a  few  days  after  our  arrival  we  dressed  up 
in  blue  flannel  shirts,  corduroys,  and  high 
boots — looking  as  much  like  miners  as 
possible — and  took  the  Clearwater  train, 
bound  for  the  Hump.  A  reporter  was  at 
the  depot,  gathering  news. 

Passing  through  the  train  he  spied  us. 

"Hello,  Frank !  "\^^lere  are  you  bound 
for  this  trip?"  he  asked. 

"Going  to  the  Hump.  Think  I'll  sell 
a  few  claims,"  said  Frank. 

The  reporter  looked  at  me.  I  looked 
bored  and  mysterious,  which  is  the  way 
of  mining  men. 

"And — this   gentleman?"   he   ventured. 

"]\rr.    Sales,    a   mining    engineer    from 
'Frisco,"  returned  Frank,  shamelessly, 
he — "  began  the  reporter. 
'Can't  say  anything  now,"  interrupted 


"Is 


Frank,  and  I  looked  still  more  indiffer- 
ent. The  train  was  then  under  way,  and 
the  reporter  hurried  out.  Frank  nudged 
me,  and  we  were  just  in  the  middle  of 
enjoyment  of  our  joke,  when  a  little  old 
shaggy-whiskered  man  back  of  me  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder. 

"Be  you  a  minin'  engineer?"  he  asked. 

"You  bet,"  Frank  spoke  up,  "and  a 
good  one,  too." 

"Well,  I've  got  a  claim  in  there  I'd  like 
to  have  you  look  at,"  he  continued. 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  get  out  of 
it  then,  so  I  rose  to  my  part. 

"Yes,  I'd  like  to,  if  I  have  time ;  I'll  be 
pretty  busy." 

"Here's  a  piece  of  the  rock,"  he  added, 
drawing  a  mud-colored  sample  from  his 
pocket.     "Wliat  d'ye  think  of  it?" 

I  took  it,  looked  at  it  wisely,  and  re- 
marked, "It  looks  as  though  it  might  be 
good.    Got  much  of  it?" 

"Whole  mountain  of  it.    Let's  see;  I've 
got  some  more  here  in  my  grip.    Jest  wait" 
a  minute." 

Thin2:s  were  getting  a  little  too  compli- 
cated. "  "That's  all  right,"  I  added 
quickly.  "Don't  bother;  I'll  se  j^ou  in  the 
Hump,  and  examine  the  property."  With 
that  we  bolted  for  the  next  car.  As  I 
closed  the  door  I  heard  the  old  man  say : 
"Mighty  pert  lookin'  young  man.  Bet 
he  knows  his  business." 

I  knew  mv  business  well  enough  to 
avoid  the  old  gentleman  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
staged  it  to  Grangeville,  and  walked  the 
remaining  sixty  miles  to  the  Hump,  stop- 
ping a  day  of  two  to  fish  at  every  road 
house,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  him. 

But  I  was  not  permitted  long  to  for- 
get. We  had  been  at  Hump,  Town  for 
aliout  a  week,  waiting  for  the  July  snow 
storm  to  pass  over,  and  I  was  laboriously 
trying  to  negotiate  a  "lieart  solo"  at 
Mack's  when  the  old  man  came  in. 

"PI'  are  ye  !"  he  exclaimed,  enthusiastic- 
ally shaking  my  hand.  "Y'  got  in  all 
right,  I  see;  what  d'ye  think  of  the 
camp  ?" 

"It's  a  great  country  on  the  surface," 
I  replied  quietly. 
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"You  bet  it's  a  great  country  on  the 
surface,  and  I  tell  you  the  values  go  down, 
too,  no  matter  what  these  Spokane  knock- 
ers say.  Don't  you  listen  to  'em,"  he  ad- 
vised. 

As  usual  I  lost  the  solo,  and  paid  for 
the  drinks. 

"I'd  like  a  little  word  with  you,"  the 
old  man  said,  putting  down  his  glass. 

I  followed  him  outside. 

"I  don't  like  to  talk  business  before 
them  knockers  in  there.  They'd  knock, 
sure,"  he  explained.  "But  could  you 
come  over  to  my  property  to-morrow?  I'd 
like  to  sell.  Ye  know  a  prospector  can't 
develop  nothin'  himself.  He's  got  to  sell. 
Otherwise  I  wouldn't  think  of  lettin'  it 
go." 

"I  understand,"  I  assured  him,  "but 
my  company  want  only  fairly  well  devel- 
oped properties,"  I  added,  trying  to  dis- 
courage him. 

o 

But  the  old  num  wasn't  of  the  dis- 
couraging sort.  "I'd  like  ye  to  look  at  it 
anyway,"  he  said.  "These  fellows  here 
is  all  bought.  I  want  an  honest  estimate 
of  my  claim." 

I  seemed  to  be  in  for  it.  "All  right, 
then,  I'll  come." 

"Thank  'e.  I'll  be  around  about  seven," 
he  beamed,  and  went  back  into  the  sa- 
loon. 

Frank  came  rushing  out  like  a  rescuing 
angel,  after  the  damage  was  all  done. 

"How  did  you  get  out  of  it?"  he 
laughed. 

"Didn't;  I  got  into  it.  I'm  going  out 
with  the  old  duck  to-morrow  morning  at 
seven  o'clock  sharp." 

"Wliat !  Why  you  don't  know  a  mine 
from  an  epic.  What  do  you  intend  to 
do?" 

"Now,  see  here,"  I  answered,  grandly. 
"You  got  me  into  this  mining  operator 
business,  and  now  you  just  keep  still  and 
let  me  operate." 

"Well,  I'll  be  ■ !"  he  commented. 

For  the  next  few  hours  I  ensj'aofed 
elaborately  in  conversation  with  all  the 
miners  in  camp,  and  succeeded  in  learn- 
ing that  most  of  the  near  relatives  of  gold 
had  the  surname  "ite."  Just  what  pre- 
fixes went  with  it  I  couldn't  remember, 
but  ite,  tliat  was  the  important  thing.  I 
already  knew  that  a  miner  never  has  a 
mine  with  gold  in  it,  he  has  a  "property" 


which   "carries    values;"   consequently   I 
felt  myself  fairly  well  equipped. 

Promptly  on  the  hour  the  old  man  ap- 
peared, and  we  trudged  off  across  the 
mountain,  while  Frank  rolled  on  the  hotel 
steps,  and  shouted  with  laughter.  On  the 
way  I  found  out  that  the  old  man  didn't 
have  a  cent  in  the  world,  never  had  had, 
and  in  all  probability  never  would  have. 
Consequently  I  decided  to  call  his  mine 
good.  Digging  in  tliese  hills  would  be 
mighty  hard  occupation  if  one  didn't  have 
some  hope. 

Finally,  after  walking  any  way  from 
one  mile  to  ten,  according  to  whose  esti- 
mate of  distance  you  happened  to  talve, 
we  came  upon  a  sort  of  trench  dug  in  the 
ground,  with  rocks  scattered  all  around, 
and  a  large  body  of  rock  exposed. 

"Here  she  is !"  exclaimed  the  old  man 
joyously.     "Ain't  that  a  good  showin'?" 

I  pulled  on  my  wisest  expression  and 
went  to  work.  I  walked  all  over  the 
trench,  picked  up  a  rock  here,  and  another 
there,  examined  them  closely,  tapped  the 
sides  with  a  pick  and  scrutinized  the  dent, 
got  the  run  of  the  ledge  and  sighted  down 
it  as  though  it  were  a  gun  barrel,  strode 
off  and  picked  and  kicked  the  float  around 
for  a  reasonable  time,  and  then  I  came 
back,  meditated  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
delivered  my  verdict  with  more  dignity 
than  any  real  expert  could  have  com- 
manded. "Your  property  certainly  car- 
ries exceptional  values." 

"I  knowed  it !  I  knowed  it !"  he  shouted. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  continued,  brazenly,  "ex- 
ceptional values.  I  doubt  if  there  is  an- 
other mine  in  the  camp  that  carries  the 
same.  I  will  explain  the  formation  to  you 
in  detail  if  you  like." 

"I  wish  you  would,"  he  responded 
eagerly.  "Ye  see  I'm  not  what  ye'd  call 
a  regular  prospector.  I've  got  a  ranch 
down  on  the  prairie  and  jest  came  in  when 
the  excitement  happened.  I  know  all 
about  hay,  but  I  ain't  much  on  these  here 
rocks." 

"Ah,  indeed?"  Mv  task  was  ^retting 
easier.  "Tliat's  unfortunate.  You  see  the 
terms  employed  are  largely  technical.  Un- 
fortunately the  nomenclature  of  geologic 
deposits  does  not  comprise  names  of 
every-day  occurrence." 

It  rather  staggered  him,  but  that  was 
my  game. 

"Yep,   I  see,"  he  nodded  sagely.     "A 
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feller   sure   needs   schoolin' — but   let   her 


go. 


She  went. 

"This,"  I  said,  picking  up  a  piece  of 
roclv,  "is  what  is  kno^vn  as  parasite.  It 
never  carries  values  itself,  but  wherever 
you  find  it  you  may  1)e  sure  there  are 
values  near.  It  always  occurs  near  gold. 
Don't  sink  any  deeper  here. 

"This  is  satellite.  It  also  occurs  close 
to  values,  but  farther  off  than  parasite. 
It  is  more  of  an  independent  phenome- 
non." 

We  walked  a  little  farther.  I  picked 
up  another  rock. 

"Umph !  This  is  what  is  known  as 
suburbanite.  It's  always  pretty  far  re- 
moved from  the  central  deposit.  There's 
always  more  money  put  into  it  than  is 
ever  taken  out.  I  wouldn't  advise  any 
further  expenditure  here. 

"Let's  see,"  I  walked  on  another  ten 
feet.  My  stock  of  "ites"'  was  running  low. 
"Yes,  just  as  I  thought,  we're  getting  off 
of  the  ledge.     This  dynamite — " 

"TMiat  d've  sav  ?"  he  yelled.  "Dvna- 
mite!"     ■ 

I  laughed.  "No,  indeed,  no,  not  dy- 
namite. I  said  mennonite;  mennonite — 
understand  ?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  must  a  mistook.  ]\Iy 
hearin'  aint  what  it  used  to  be." 

"This  mennonite,"  I  continued,  "proves 
my  estimate.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  Sort 
of  freak  rock.  Absolutely  worthless. 
Therefore  the  values  are  beyond  where  we 
first  started." 

We  retraced  our  steps;  I  picked  up  an- 
other sample. 

"'Yes,  just  as  I  thought.  Here  we  are — 
neophyte.  That's  what  yields  the  profits. 
Neophyte  produces  more  gold  to  the  min- 
ute than  any  other  thing  yet  found.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  work  it  a  little  and 
the  gold  fairly  rolls  out  of  it.  I've  no 
doubt  but  that  if  you  sink  far  enough  here 
you'll  get  just  what  you  want.  You  don't 
mind  if  I  take  a  piece  of  this  along,  do 
you?" 

"Sure  not."  After  a  pause,  "Wliat's 
the  damages  ?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  No  charges  at 
all.  Glad  to  do  it.  It  isn't  every  day 
that  I  get  to  look  over  so  interesting  a 
property." 

Frank  met  me  at  the  postoffice. 


"How  did  vou  come  out,  Mr.  Engi- 
neer?"  he  asked. 

"Fine!  Say,  Frank,  what's  this 
streaked-looking  stuff?"  I  handed  him 
the  piece  I  had  carried  awav. 

"Schist,"  he  said,  "why?""' 

"Oh,  nothing — but  let's  get  out  of  this." 

Next  day  we  went  to  Concord,  two  miles 
away.  There  we  fished  for  two  months, 
and  called  it  assessment  work,  and  we 
didn't  put  in  an  appearance  at  Hump  in 
the  interval,  I  can  tell  you.  But  we  had 
to  go  to  Hump  to  catch  the  out-bound 
stage,  and  of  course  we  went  into  Mack's 
for  a  farewell  cup.  I  opened  the  door, 
and  then  tried  to  get  out,  but  it  wouldn't 
work.  The  old  man  was  in  there,  and  he 
spied  me. 

"Here,  young  man !"  he  called,  "Come 
have  something." 

I  never  wanted  "something"  so  little  in 
my  life.  It  fairly  choked  me  to  drink, 
with  the  old  man  looking  at  me  with  a  pe- 
culiar gleam  in  his  eye.  I  gulped  it  down 
and  tried  to  bolt,  but  that  wouldn't  do. 

"I'd  like  to  speak  with  you  a  minite," 
he  said,  as  he  followed  me  out. 

I  don't  remember  being  so  scared  be- 
fore in  all  my  life,  and  when  he  reached 
his  hand  toward  his  pistol  pocket,  I 
thought  my  time  had  come.  They  shoot 
on  very  little  provocation  in  Buffalo 
Hump.  But  instead  of  a  pistol  he  drew 
out  a  roll  of  greenbacks  as  big  as  a 
brick. 

"I  guess  part  of  this  is  yourn,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Mine !"  I  shrieked. 

"Yep,  yourn.  You  see,  I  took  your 
advice,  and  I  hadn't  sunk  more'n  ten 
feet  in  that  ne-fight  'fore  I  struck  it  rich. 
You  know  I  had  that  claim  for  four  years, 
and  had  it  examined  by  every  expert  that 
came  to  camp,  but  all  of  'em  said  it  was 
no  good.  I  was  about  to  believe  'em  till 
you  came  along,  but  I  see  what  they  was 
after  now.  They  was  bought,  every  one 
of  'em.  A"ou  told  me  the  truth,  so  I  went 
ahead.  Well,  last  week  I  sold  out  for 
sixty  thousand,  and  I  figer,  seein'  that  I 
Avouldn't  have  none  of  it  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you,  that  ten  of  it's  yourn." 

And  he  handed  me  a  roll  of  bills.  Ten 
thousand — whew !  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  fool  wlio  rushes  in  doesn't 
always  meet  the  end  tbat  the  Scriptures 
infer. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  A  HERON 

VILLAGE 


By  William  Lovell  Finley 
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F  all  the  sights  and  sensations 
that  break  into  a  bird  lover's 
experience,  the  most  lasting, 
perhaps,  is  when  he  first  steps 
from  the  quieter  wood  scenes 
and  suddenly  emerges  into  the  very  heart 


Willamette  for  miles.  Each  owns  his  own 
claim,  and  there's  never  a  dispute  as  to 
possession. 

It  takes  the  biggest  reserve  of  nerve  and 
muscle  to  reach  this  village,  but  one  may 
sit  on  the  wooded  hillside  far  below  and 
watch  life  there  in  full  swing.     From  two 


On    the    way    to    the    heron    village,    15    miles    below    Portland. 

of  a  busy  l)ird  town.  The  eyes  pop  as  to  five  brush-heap  houses,  the  size  of  a 
wide  and  the  pulse  l^eats  as  fast  as  that  of  washtub,  are  carefully  balanced  and  se- 
a  backwoods  boy  when  he  first  walks  into      curely  fastened  in  the  top  limbs  of  each 


the  very  midst  of  a  modern  three-ringed 
circus  in  full  swing. 

Fifteen  miles  l)eloAV  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  the  heart  of  the  fir  forest,  is  a  village  of 
two  hundred  houses.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  three  acres.  Every  home  is  a  sky- 
scraper.    Not  a  sino'lo  house  is  less  than  a 


tree.  Gaimt,  long-legged  citizens  stand 
about  the  airy  doorways  and  gossip  in 
hoarse  croaks.  Residents  are  continually 
coming  and  going,  some  flapping  in  froui 
the  feeding  ground  with  a  craw  full  of  fish 
and  frogs,  others  sweeping  down  the  ave- 
nues between  the  pointed  firs  with  a  de- 


hundred  and  forty  feet  up,  and  some  are  a  parting  guttural   s(]iiawk. 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.     The  inhab-  One  of  the   most   risky    and    perilous 

itants  are  feathered  fishers.     They  hunt  pieces  of  work  ever  done  in  the  tree  toj) 

the  waterways  of  the   Coluuil)ia   and  the  was  accomplished  here  in  the  tall  firs  in 
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getting  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Great 
Blue  Heron.  The  photographer  had  se- 
lected the  most  "climbable"  looking 
stronghold  in  the  heronry  where  the  near- 
est nest  was  130  feet  up.  But  after  the 
long,  arduous  ascent,  he  found  that  both 
nests  contained  newly  hatched  birds.  Just 
fifteen  feet  away  in  the  branches  of  an  ad- 
joining tree  was  a  nest  containing  four 
eggs.  To  get  this,  the  photographer 
strapped  himself  carefully  in  the  branches 
and  wrapped  his  legs  about  the  trunk. 
With  a  rope,  he  lassoed  the  broken  end  of 
a  limb  on  the  adjoining  tree  and  by  slip- 
ping the  cord  back  and  forth,  worked  the 
rope  up  to  the  trunk.    A  slow,  steady  pull 


Photographer     cUmbini:     to    nest     of     Great     Blue   Heron    130    feet    up, 
showing-    strap    used  in    climbing. 


and  the  tops  of  the  trees  bent  closer  to- 
gether. The  tension  became  stronger  and 
stronger  between  the  two  trees  until  at 
four  feet  it  looked  like  a  huge  catapult 
that  might  suddenly  be  sprung  and  shoot 
the  photographer  backward  into  space.  In 
another  instant,  an  aerial  bridge  was 
formed  in  the  tree  top,  while  the  photog- 
rapher secured  his  prize. 

The  heronries  in  the  Oregon  forests  are 
pretty  well  protected  from  the  raids  of  a 
bird  photographer  by  reason  of  their  great 
height  from  the  ground.  For  several  years, 
we  hunted  for  a  colony  of  these  birds, 
where  a  good  series  of  photographs  could 
be  taken.    We  never  found  one  in  Oregon, 

but  we  did  dis- 
cover one  in  Cal- 
ifornia last  sum- 
mer. 

Down  in  the 
swamp  regions  at 
the  lower  end  of 
San  Francisco 
Bay  is  a  narrow, 
wooded  belt  reach- 
ing out  about  a 
mile,  and  it  is 
al)Out  two  hun- 
d  r  e  d  yards  i  n 
width.  When  we 
approached  this 
thicket  we  saw  the 
trees  were  well 
loaded  with  nests. 
We  skirted  t  h  e 
edge  of  the  belt, 
looking  for  an  en- 
trance, but  to  our 
surprise  each  place 
we  tried  to  enter 
was  l)arred  with  a 
])erfect  mass  of 
tangled  bushes  and 
trees.  We  crawled 
through  in  one 
place  for  a  few 
feet,  but  over  all 
and  through  all 
was  a  mass  of 
lioison  oak  and 
l)lackberry  that 
one  could  not 
penerate.  There 
was  not  the 
sign  of  a  path. 
After    two    hours, 
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we  went  to  the  point  opposite  the  largest 
tree  and  decided  to  push  and  cut  our  way 
through.  The  first  few  yards  we  crawled 
on  hands  and  knees,  pushing  our  cameras 
or  dragging  them  heliind.  Unable  to 
crawl  farther,  we  had  to  clear  a  way  and 
climb  a  ten-foot  brush  heap.  For  a  few 
3^ards,  we  ducked  under  and  wiggled  along 
the  bed  of  a  ditch  in  the  mire  to  our  knees. 
I  never  saw  such  a  tangled  mass  of  brush. 
Fallen  limbs  and  trees  of  alder,  swamp- 
maple  and  willow  interlaced  with  black- 
berry l)rier,  poison  oak  and  the  rankest 
growth  of  nettles.  All  the  while  we  were 
assailed  by  an  increasing  mob   of   starv- 


Photographer  at  nest   ISO  teet  trom  ground,   showing    the    hard,    dangerous 
work    of    the   bird  photographer. 


ing  mosquitoes  that  went  raving  mad  at 
the  taste  of  blood.  We  puslied  on,  strain- 
ing, sweating,  crawling  and  climbing  for  a 
hundred  yards  that  seemed  more  like  a 
mile. 

We  forgot  it  all  the  minute  we  stood 
under  the  largest  sycamore.  It  was  seven 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  a  difficult  prop- 
osition to  climb.  But  this  was  the  center 
of  business  activity  in  the  heron  village. 
The  monster  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high  and  had  a  spread  of  limbs  equal 
to  its  height.  In  this  single  tree  we 
counted  forty-one  Blue  Heron  nests  and 
twenty-eight  Night  Heron  nests;  sixty- 
nine  nests  in  one  tree.     In  another  tree 

were  seventeen  of 
the  larger  nests 
and  twenty  -  eight 
of  the  smaller. 

The  Great  Blue 
Heron  or  "Crane" 
is  one  of  the  pic- 
turesque sights  of 
every  fi  s  h  pond 
and  along  the  bank 
ol  every  river  and 
bike  in  the  coun- 
try. I  look  for  him 
along  the  shallow 
sandbars  and  slop- 
ing banks  as  I  look 
for  the  background 
of  green  trees.  He 
is  always  the  soli- 
tary fisher.  He  is 
the  bit  of  life  that 
draws  the  whole 
to  a  focus.  Watch 
him,  and  he  stands 
as  motionless  as  a 
slick.  He  is  pa- 
tient. A  minnow 
or  frog  swims  past 
and  there  is  a 
lightning  flash  of 
ibat  pointed  bill 
as  he  pins  him  a 
foot  below  the  sur- 
face. Disturb  him, 
and  he  deliberately 
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Young   Great   Blue   Heron   on   edgre  of   nest   in   top 
of    tree. 

spreads  a  pair  of  wings  that  fans  six  feet 
of  air  and  dangles  his  long  legs  to  the  next 
stand  just  ont  of  range. 


Nature  has  built  the  Heron  in  an  ex- 
tremely practical  way.  She  dressed  him 
in  colors  of  sky  and  water.  She  did  not 
plant  his  eyes  in  the  top  of  his  head,  as 
she  did  the  woodcock,  because  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  injured  by  enemies  from 
above;  but  she  put  them  right  on  tbe  lower 
sloping  side  of  his  head,  so  he  could  look 
straight  down  at  his  feet  without  the 
slightest  sideturn.  She  let  his  legs  grow 
too  long  for  perching  conveniently  on  a 
tree,  just  so  he  could  wade  in  deep  enough 
to  fish.  She  gave  him  a  dagger-shaped 
bill  at  the  end  of  a  neck  that  was  both  long- 
enough  to  reach  bottom,  as  well  as  to  keep 
his  eyes  high  above  water,  so  he  could  see 
and  aim  correctly  at  the  creature  below 
the  surface. 

We  made  the  first  trip  to  tbe  heronry 
on  April  21,  and  found  most  of  the  nests 
contained  eggs.  There  were  about  700 
nests  in  the  whole  colony,  of  which  the 
larger  number  were  Black-crowned  Night 
Herons.  The  Great  Blues  and  the  Night 
Herons  occupied  the  same  trees,  nesting 
side  by  side.  The  larger  nests  were  built 
almost  entirely  in  the  tops  of  the  syca- 
mores, while  the  Night  Herons  set  their 
platform  nests  at  the  very  upturned  tips 
of  the  sycamore's  limbs  and  in  the  lower 
surrounding  willows  and  alders. 


Portrait    of    young;    Great    Blue    Heron. 
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Poison   oak   clinging   to   and  growing-  up   the 
sycamore    trees. 


When  I  first  climbed  in  among  the 
nests  of  a  smaller  tree  with  my  camera,  it 
sonnded  as  if  I  were  in  the  midst  of  a 


gigantic  henhouse.  Some  of  the  birds 
were  clucking  over  their  eggs  that  were 
soon  to  be  hatched;  others  were  cackling 
over  newly-laid  eggs,  and  squawking  at 
being  disturbed;  others  were  wrangling 
and  squabljling,  so  that  there  was  a  con- 
tinual clattering  fuss  above  which  one  had 
to  yell  his  loudest  to  be  heard.  I  sat 
straddle  a  limb  with  my  notebook  in  hand. 
About  me,  seemingly  almost  within  reach, 
I  counted  thirty-six  sets  of  blue  eggs.  I 
was  high  above  the  tops  of  the  alders  and 
willows.  Set  all  about  below,  in  the  back- 
ground of  green,  were  the  platforms  each 
holding  several  eggs  of  blue.  The  trees 
were  dotted  in  every  direction.  I  counted 
over  400  eggs  in  sight. 

The  Black-crowned  Night  Heron  is  a 
very  different  looking  bird  from  the  Great 
Blue.  It  has  a  shiny  black  patch  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  a  gray  body  with  a  black 
back.  The  short  but  thick  neck  and  short 
legs  are  just  the  opposite  of  the  Blue 
Heron. 

Great  Blue  Herons  perched  lazily  in  the 
tops  of  all  the  trees.  Looking  in  one  direc- 
tion I  counted  over  a  hundred  of  them. 
They  were  sailing  in  continually  and  de- 
parting. The  Night  Herons  fluttered 
about  in  a  jerky,  labored  flight,  lighting 


Photographing   in   the   tree-top  with  reflex  camera,    in   nest   of   Great   Blue   Heron. 
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in  the   willows   and  hovering   over  their 
nests. 

A  Xight  Heron's,  or,  as  often  called,  a 
Squawk's  nest,  looks  to  me  like  a  mere 
botch.  Some  of  them  are  not  hollowed  in 
the  least,  but  just  rough  platforms.  In  a 
wind,  the  eggs  would  roll  off  if  the  mother 
did  not  sit  to  hold  them  on.  There  is  not 
much  trouble  after  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
for  the  Youn£:sters  seem  to  kick  themselves 


On  our  first  trip  to  the  heronry,  when 
the  nests  contained  eggs,  we  selected  one 
or  two  of  the  best  and  most  available  to 
get  a  good  series  of  pictures,  showing  the 
growth  of  the  young.  Most  all  the  Xight 
Heron  nests  contained  four  eggs.  Each 
egg  seemed  to  hatch  in  regular  order 
about  two  days  apart.  When  we  photo- 
graphed the  same  nest  later,  we  found 
it  held  three  frowzv-headed  vouno-sters 
and    one    egg.      On    our    third    trip,    the 

growth,    both    i  n 

size  and  ugliness, 
was  quite  appar- 
ent. But  on  our 
next  trip  we  found 
the  nest  deserted. 
The  next  time  I 
sat  in  the  tree-top 
the  place  sounded 
more  like  a  big 
duck  ranch.  Above 
all  the  squawks 
of  the  parents 
there  was  a  steady, 
quacking  clatter 
of  the  hundreds 
of  young  herons, 
tliat  never  ceased. 
The  sound  grew 
more  intense  in 
spots,  as  here  and 
there  a  mother 
swept  in  from  the 
feeding  ground 
and  fed  her  chil- 
dren. As  I  sat 
watching  an  old 
Blue  Heron 
sailed  in  and  lit 
on  a  branch  above; 
her  nest  in  the 
adjoining  tree. 
The  three  young- 
sters twisted  in  ec- 
static    contortions 

loose  from  the  shell  with  one  foot,  while  as  the  mother  stepped  awkwardly  along 
they  wrap  the  long,  angular  toes  of  the  the  limb.  Each  reached  up  in  full  height 
other  about  the  nearest  twig.  to  grasp  her  long  bill.     She  sat  on  the 


At  the  base  of  the  largest  heron  tree — the  center   of   activity   in   the   heron   village- 
tree   7   feet  through,   a  sycamore   120  feet   high,   containing   69  nests,  41  Blue 
Heron  and  29  Night  Heron.     A  difficult   proposition    to    climb. 
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Nest    and    eggs    of    Black-crowned    Night    Heron 
in    sycamore. 


nest,  calmly  looking  about.  The  young 
continued  to  catch  her  long  beak  and  pull 
it  part  way  down,  endeavoring  to  make 
her  feed  them.  Wlien  she  got  ready,  she 
disgorged  a  mess  of  partially  digested  fish 
down  the  throat  of  each  nestling  and  left 
as  leisurely  as  she  came.  In  another  case, 
where  the  young  were  older,  I  saw  the 
mother  bird  disgorge  into  the  nest.  The 
mass  of  undigested  fish  in  her  craw  seemed 
to  form  into  small  portions  and  come  up 
as  the  cud  of  a  cow  does,  and  each  young- 
ster pitched  into  the  meal  with  a  vigor 
and  energy  that  would  have  amazed  a  lit- 
ter of  young  pigs. 

When  you  climb  anywhere  near  a  nest 
after  the  youngsters  have  had  a  good  meal, 
they  will  begin  to  "unswallow"  as  fast  as 
they  have  gobbled  it  down.  On  account 
of  this  habit,  especially  common  among 
the  young  Night  Herons,  we  found  it  al- 
ways safe  to  keep  out  of  the  way  as  much 
as  possible,  or  at  least  not  approach  a 
nest  full  of  yoimg  birds  from  below. 

In  order  to  study  tlie  life  of  the  herons 
and  get  some  pictures  early  in  the  morning 
before  the  wind  sprung  up  so  strong  that 
we  could  hardly  hold  ourselves  in  the  tree 
top,  which  it  had  a  habit  of  doing  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  we  camped  at  the  her- 


onry all  one  night.  At  the  south  end  of 
the  heron  jungle  is  a  hay  field,  where  we 
took  up  our  quarters.  We  had  no  trouble 
in  keeping  awake  most  of  the  night  to 
study  heron  habits.  The  Blue  Herons,  as 
well  as  the  "squawks,"  or  Night  Herons, 
seemed  to  keep  busy  most  of  the  night. 
As  some  one  has  said,  it  sounded  like  sev- 
eral hundred  Indians  were  trying  to  throt- 
tle each  other.  Then  the  mosquitoes  and 
frogs  were  more  active  after  dark.  We 
crawled  into  a  haycock  and  covered  our- 
selves up,  as  much  to  get  rid  of  the  pes- 
tiferous, bloodthirsty  insects  as  to  keep 
warm.  At  daylight  we  felt  as  much  com- 
fort in  crawling  out  to  get  rid  of  burrs 
and  stickers  as  we  had  the  night  Ijefore 
in  crawling  in  to  get  away  from  mos- 
(luitoes. 

A  young  Night  Heron  is  well  adapted 
to  elimlung  from  limb  to  limb  by  reason 
of  his  long,  angling  toes  and  the  ability 
to  hook  his  neck  or  l)ill  over  a  limb  and 
draw  himself  up  as  a  parrot  does.  Not 
so  with  the  young  Blue  Herons ;  they  are 
as  awkward  about  the  limbs  of  the  trees 
as  their  parents  are  stately  in  moving 
through  the  air.  AAH^en  overbalanced  on  a 
liml),  they  often  ^all  to  the  ground. 

The  young  birds  of  lioth  species  seem 


Nest   same   as   above,   three  eggs   hatched,    showing 
frowzy-headed     young:     birds. 
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Same   nest   of   Black-crowned   Night   Heron,    show- 
ing   birds    fairly    well    grown. 


instinctively  to  know  that  falling  from 
the  trees  to  the  ground  below  means  death. 
Not  because  they  are  hurt  in  the  least  by 
the  fall,  but  because  the  old  birds  never 
descend  to  the  ground  beneath  the  nest- 
tree.  The  ground  under  the  trees  was 
strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  young 
birds.  The  young  are  fed  only  in  the 
tree  top  and  those  below  starve  in  the  very 
sight  of  their  parents. 


The  last  trip  we  made  to  the  heronry 
we  found  the  limbs  of  the  sycamores  as 
well  loaded  with  young  herons  as  a  good 
apple  tree  is  loaded  with  fruit.  The  mo- 
ment we  started  to  climb  the  tree  with  our 
cameras  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking 
loose  of  a  squawking  bedlam.  Young 
"squawks"  jabbered  all  sorts  of  epithets 
from  the  nest  edge  and  retreated  along  the 
limbs  as  we  drew  nearer.  The  young  Blue 
Herons  savagely  disputed  every  foot  of 
our  climb.  They  aimed  a  fusilade  of  stabs 
at  us  from  all  sides,  and  we  took  great 
care  not  to  get  within  reach  of  their  weap- 
ons. When  we  did  get  into  the  tree  top, 
it  took  some  little  maneuvering  to  oust  a 
pair  of  enraged  youngsters  so  we  could  sit 
in  their  nest  and  aim  the  camera  at  the 
birds  about. 

It  took  considerable  trouble  for  us  to 
get  a  series  of  heron  pictures.  We  suffered 
and  scratched  for  weeks  with  a  miserable 
rash  from  the  poison  oak,  but  we  made 
five  long  trips  to  the  heron  village.  The 
last  trips  through  the  jungle  were  not  as 
difficult  as  the  first ;  we  had  the  beginning 
of  a  path,  we  doped  with  poison  oak  pre- 
ventives, gloved  our  hands  and  veiled 
our  faces.  But  it  was  worth  it  all  just 
to  get  a  clear  conception  of  what  life  is 
in  a  big  heronry.  It  was  a  sight  for  the 
soul  just  to  watch  the  great  Blue  Herons ; 
the  long,  slow  wing-beats  as  they  flapped 
in  from  the  feeding  grounds;  then  the 
picture  of  quiet  restfulness  as  they  lounge 
about  near  their  nests  after  the  day's 
work. 
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H,  I've — I've  made  a  mis- 
take. I  thought  you  were 
ni}^ — I  thought  you  were 
some  one  else,  sir." 

The  young  man's  as- 
tonishment at  being  seized  upon  by  a  half 
breathless  and  wholly  charming  young 
lady  in  a  New  York  street  at  midnight 
was  quite  equal  to  her  consternation  at 
discovering  her  error,  but  he  was  able 
much  sooner  to  regain  a  certain  amount 
of  composure  and  say  quietly : 

"I  trust  your  mistake  need  have  no 
very  terrible  consequences.  Miss  Locke." 
The  girl  drew  a  breath  of  immense  re- 
lief as  a  closer  look  enabled  her  to  recog- 
nize in  the  supposed  stranger  Mr.  Harry 
Dunham,  of  Worcester,  an  acquaintance 
with  whom  she  felt  entirely  safe  to  trust 
herself.  That  she  had  not  recognized 
him  immediately  was  due  partly  to  her 
own  agitation  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  noticeably  thinner  and  paler  than 
when  she  had  seen  him  last.  The  tones 
of  his  voice  were  different,  too,  being  less 
strong  and  hearty  than  formerly,  but  oth- 
erwise he  was  much  the  same.  The  neat- 
ness of  his  attire  from  the  crown  of  his 
brown  hat  to  the  soles  of  his  immaculate 
shoes,  was  as  conspicuous  as  when  he 
had  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best-dressed  man  in  his  native  town. 

"Mr.  Dunham,"  she  cried,  "this  is  in- 
deed fortunate — for  me." 

"And  certainly  not  less  so  for  me,"  he 
said,  unal)le  to  keep  the  gladness  from  his 
eyes — eyes  that  liad  grown  strangely  large 
and  hollow,  she  fancied. 

"May  I  help  you  to  find  the — er — the 
]iorson  I  am  so  unlucky  as  not  to  be?'' 

"Thank  you;  it  is  my  cousin,  Tom 
Locke,  I  was  running  after." 

"Happy  youth  !"  he  commented,  under 
liis  breath. 

They  turned  and  retraced  their  steps 
toward  Broadway,  which  she  had  just  left, 
but  nowhere  could  they  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Tliouias  Locke;  he  had  disappeared 
as  completely  as  if  he  never  had  existed. 
And,  what  was  far  more  serious,  Cynthia's 
uncle  and  aunt  had  done  likewise.  The 
girl  began  again  to  look  uncomfortable 
and  even  alarmed. 


"What  am  I  to  do?"  she  asked  help- 
lessly.    "This  is  awkward,  very." 

"Do  you  think  me  incompetent,  then, 
to  escort  you  back  to  the  protection  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Locke?"  he  inquired,  in  a  tone 
of  reproach. 

"But  you  don't  understand.  How  can 
you  take  me  back  to  them  when  I  don't 
know  where  they  are?" 

"Surely  I  can  see  you  safe  to  their  ho- 
tel," he  suggested,  not  yet  comprehending 
the  situation. 

"That's  just  the  point,"  she  explained 
tragically.  "I  don't  know  which  hotel  we 
are  staying  at,  or  anything  about  it.  We 
came  from  Washington  by  the  afternoon 
train,  and  after  engaging  rooms  at  the 
hotel,  went  out  somewhere  to  dinner,  and 
from  there  to  the  theater.  We  were  on 
our  way  liack  when  I  charged  down  that 
side  street  in  pursuit  of  Tom.  I'm  sure 
I  haven't  the  least  idea  of  the  name  of  the 
hotel  or  of  its  whereabouts.  I  haven't 
been  in  New  York  before  to  stay  over 
night  since  I  was  a  little  girl." 

"Oh !"  said  Dunham,  and  now  he,  too, 
began  to  appear  worried.  "Your  uncle 
and  aunt  will  be  missing  you,  I  suppose," 
he  remarked,  after  a  moment  of  blank  si- 
lence. 

"No,  they  will  not,"  she  answered.  "It 
is  all  as  unfortunate  as  possible.  They 
will  think  I  am  with  Tom,  and  Tom  will 
think  I  am  with  them.  You  see,  after  we 
got  out  from  the  play,  which  lasted  till 
very  late,  Tom  wished  to  go  and  have 
something  to  eat.  He  always  does  like 
to  eat  just  before  bedtime,  while  imcle 
and  aunt  never  do.  As  for  me,  sometimes 
I  do,  and  sometimes  I  don't.  To-night  I 
first  thought  I  didn't,  then  changed  my 
mind  and  concluded  that  perhaps  I  did — 
or  at  least  that  I  would  take  ])ity  on  my 
cousin  and  keep  him  (M)iii]iaTiv  while  he 
ate.  Meantime,  he  h.ul  walki^d  on  ahead, 
and  T  told  Uncle  and  Aunt  I  would  run 
and  catch  liim.  He  turned  in  somewhere, 
prol)al)ly,  at  any  rate  I  managed  not  to 
find  him,  and  now  nobody  will  miss  me 
till  he  gets  l)ack  to  tlie  hotel,  and  perhaps 
not  even  then.  So  here  am  I  left  to  roam 
the   streets   all   ni'dit.      I   could — I   could 
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cry  if  it  weren't  so — so  funny,"  she  fin- 
ished, with  a  suspicious  catch  in  her 
voice  that  led  the  alarmed  Dunham  to 
suspect  she  was  nigh  to  tears,  despite  the 
alleged  comicality  of  her  predicament. 

"Don't  allow  yourself  to  give  way  to 
the  temptation;  it  will  do  no  good,"  he 
pleaded,  so  unable  to  keep  the  consterna- 
tion from  his  tone  that  he  reached  the  de- 
sired effect,  though  not  exactly  in  the  way 
he  had  intended.  She  broke  into  a  peal 
of  laughter,  and  this  time  there  was  no 
hint  of  the  other  emotion.  "That's  right," 
he  said,  looking  much  relieved.  "We  may 
as  well  view  the  situation  cheerfully;  all's 
bound  to  come  right  in  the  end — things 
always  do." 

"Yes,  they  always  have  with  me,"  she 
assented,  "and  my  unfortunate  impulsive- 
ness has  got .  me  into  some  precarious 
dilemmas  before  now." 

"Let's  see  what  is  best  to  be  done,"  he 
continued,  and  she  noticed,  as  they  stood, 
that  he  leaned  against  a  post,  almost  as 
if  he  were  tired  or  ill.  She  had  half  a 
mind  to  inquire  if  he  were  not  well,  but 
he  did  not  leave  her  a  chance. 

"You  can  give  me  some  sort  of  an  idea 
of  how  far  distant  your  hotel  is  from  the 
theater,  I  hope,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  y-e-s,"  she  returned  dubiously; 
"we  drove  from  the  hotel  to  the  restaurant, 
and  from  there  to  the  theater,  and  the  two 
drives  occupied  a  half  hour,  I  should  esti- 
mate; but  whether  they  were  in  the  same 
general  direction  or  not,  I  fear  I  can't 
tell.  My  bump  of  locality  is  minus,  and 
minus  as  much  as  it  can  be.  However," 
she  added,  brightening,  "we  were  to  walk 
back  from  the  theater — Uncle  wished 
Aunt  and  me  to  see  Broadway  at  mid- 
night— so  the  hotel  cant  be  so  verv  far 
distant." 

"And  you  were  going  up-town?" 

"I — I  think — dear  me !  I  don't  know 
which  is  up  and  which  is  down.  I'm  all 
turned  'round." 

"Well,  keep  cool  and  try  to  think  it 
out.  Wlien  you  turned  the  corner  here 
and  started  into  this  side  street,  you  did 
so  before  having  crossed  it,  didn't  you?" 

"Y-e-s,  oh,  yes,  yes,  I'm  quite  sure  of 
that." 

"Very  good  !  then  you  must  have  come 
from  that  way,"  inferred  the  young  man, 
waving  a  hand  toward  the  Battery,  "and 
consequently  were  bound  up-town.  That 
simplifies  matters,  and  I  have  no  doubt. 


by  making  inquiries  at  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  in  the  neighborhood  along 
here,  we  shall  presently  hit  upon  the  right 
one.     Shall  we  walk  onward?" 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Dunham,  and 
I  fear  I  am  giving  you  a  deal  of  trouble," 
the  girl  said  remorsefully.  "You  don't 
look  as  if  you  were — as  if  you  felt  quite — 
quite  well." 

"I  am  sorry  my  looks  belie  me,"  he 
answered,  rather  stiffly,  she  fancied.  "I 
assure  you  I  am  in  perfect  health.  Will 
you  take  my  arm?  It  may  save  your  be- 
ing jostled." 

She  accepted  his  offer  and  they  started 
slowly  forward.  It  should  be  said  here 
that  in  any  other  circumstances  Cynthia 
Locke  would  have  been  inclined  to  treat 
Harry  Dunham  with  studied  coolness,  and 
that  for  what  she  considered  the  best  of 
reasons.  During  the  period  of  three 
months  after  they  became  acquainted,  in 
Worcester,  he  had  shown  her  such  marked 
attention  that  toward  the  end  she  had 
been  daily  expecting  he  would  have  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say  to  her.  When 
a  man  has  persistently  given  a  woman  to 
understand — in  all  save  words — that  he 
loves  her,  she  naturally  expects  an  ulti- 
mate verbal  confession  as  well;  and  what- 
ever response  she  may  intend,  she  seldom 
looks  with  equanimity  upon  his  failure 
to  come  to  the  point.  Yet  Dunham,  after 
having  led  her  to  believe  he  would  shortly 
ask  her  to  marry  him,  not  only  had  failed 
to  do  so,  but  had  left  town  ^Wth  startling 
abruptness  and  without  giving  himself 
the  trouble  of  even  a  sign  of  leave-taking. 
Naturally  enoush  she  had  been  offended, 
and  but  for  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  had  brought  them  together  she 
would  doubtless  have  made  him  aware  of 
the  fact.  As  it  was,  however,  she  saw 
the  propriety  of  keeping  her  resentment 
to  herself. 

The  night  was  unusually  warm,  and  the 
sidewalks  were  thronsred,  mostly  with 
men,  some  of  whom  stared  at  her  in  a 
manner  that  made  her  excessively  uncom- 
fortable. As  she  clung  a  little  closer  to 
Dunham's  arm  the  reflection  of  what  her 
search  for  her  uncle  might  have  involved 
without  his  friendly  escort  almost  made 
her  shudder. 

"You're  not  cold  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in 
surprise,  noticing  a  slight  tremulous  move- 
ment on  her  part. 

"No,  of  course  not,  this  warm  evening," 
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she  replied  with  a  nervous  laugh.     "Oh,  ures,  to  her  unbounded  relief — and  doubt- 
do    look     there !"    she    cried,     mlling   to  less  to  his  as  well — the  quest  was  brought 
change    the    subject.      "See    that    poor  to  a  successful  close, 
thing !"  "Finding   the   right   hotel   was   only   a 

As  she  stopped  he  was  forced  to  do  the  question  of  time,'^  he  remarked,  smiling 

same  while  she  directed  his  attention  to  a  rather  wanly  as  he  appeared  at  the  door 

bent  and  aged  woman,  clad  in  patched  and  of  the  room  where  he  had  left  her  tem- 

faded  calico,  who  was  feebly  extending  a  porarily,  and  announced  the  good  news, 

few  bunches  of  wilted  flowers,  and  dron-  Following  the  bell-boy  who  had  come 

ing  forth,  in  a  dolorous  voice:  up  with  him  from  the  office,  they  were 

"Fresh  vi'lets,  plaze  buy,  on'y  a  nickel  conducted  to  the  suite  of  apartments  en- 

a  bunch.     Plaze  buy,  good  gintleman,  for  gaged  by  Mr.  Locke  for  his  party.  There 

the  love  of  hiven,  an'  save  a  poor  craythur  Harry    Dunham   had   the   satisfaction   of 

froui  starvin'."  delivering  Cynthia  over  to  her  astonished 

It  seemed  to   Cynthia  to  be  a  case  of  relatives.     He  then  astonished  them  still 

genuine  misery,   and  had   she  not   given  more  by  fainting  dead  away  in  the  corri- 

her  portemonnaie  into  her  uncle's  keeping  dor  just  outside  their  door, 

early  in  the  evening,  she  certainly  would  Mr.  Locke  had  answered  the  bell-boy's 

have  bought  out  the  entire  stock-in-trade,  tap,  and  as  Cynthia  stepped  forward  Dun- 

And   she   fully   expected   Dunham   to   do  ham  managed  to  say,  with  a  feeble  attempt 

so.     W^iat  was  her  surprise,  then,  to  have  at  jocularity,  "Allow  me  to  return  your 

him   fairly   drag  her   away,    saying  in   a  niece,     sir,"     then     suddenly,     becoming 

curiously  agitated  voice :  deathly  white,  he  had  caught  at  the  door- 

"Come  along,  Miss  Locke,  please  come  frame  and  slipped  in  an  inanimate  heap 

along !"  to  the  floor. 

She  was  constrained  to  yield  to  his  ur-  C^oithia  uttered  a  little  shriek,  her  un- 

gency,  but  as  she  cast  a  side  glance  at  his  cle  gave  voice  to  an  exclamation,  and  the 

disturbed  face  she  was  filled  with  uneasy  l^ell-boy    stared    dumbly.       All    were    too 

wonder.     She  had  known  Harry  Dunliam  much  startled  to  do  anything  for  a  mo- 

as  a  young  man  generous  and  free-handed  ment.     Mr.  Locke  first  recovered  his  wits, 

to  a  fault.    She  had  had  repeated  evidence  "Help  me  pick  him  up  and  bring  him 

that   he   would  be   much   more   likely   to  in,"  he  commanded,  stooping  to  lift  the 

throw  away  a  dollar  on  a   whining  im-  shoulders  of  the  unconscious  young  man. 

postor   than   to   risk   letting   a   deserving  With  the  bell-boy's  assistance  Dunham 

needy  person  go  unaided.     She  knew,  too,  was  taken  into  the  room — it  was  the  par- 

that  his  father  was  one  of  the  principal  lor  of  the  suite— and  laid  upon  the  lounge, 

merchants  of  Worcester,  who  allowed  him  Then  ]\Ir.  Locke  bent  over  and  began  to 

a  plentiful  sup]3ly  of  pocket  money.  Wliy,  unbutton  his  coat.     But  he  had  loosened 

then,   did   he   exhibit   such   extraordinary  only  two   of  the  lower  buttons  when  he 

callousness   in   this   case?      It   was    quite  stopped  with  an  explosive  ejaculation, 

inexplicable.  "Great  Scott !"  he  cried,  "what's  this  ?" 

The   hotel-hunting   business    proceeded  Then,  glancing  up,  he  caught  sight  of  his 

slowly.     When  they  came  to  an  establish-  wife's  perturbed  face  at  the  aperture  of 

ment  such  as  Dunham  surmised  Mr.  Locke  a  partly  opened  door  of  an  inner  room, 

might  patronize  he  went  in  and  made  in-  where  evidently   she  had  been  preparing 

quiries.     Meanwhile  he  appeared  to  deem  for  going  to  bed.      "Don't    be    alarmed, 

it  necessary  first  to  take  Cynthia  to  the  Amelia;  nothing  serious,"  he  said.     "No, 

ladies'  parlor.     This  usuallv  involved  his  it's  not  Tom — it's  all  right.     Go  back,  we 

mountins:    at    least    oue    flight    of     stairs  don't  need  you.     Cynthia,"— he  turned  on 

twice,  once  to  go  with  her,  and  once  to  his  niece  abruptly — "get  into  your  room, 

fetch  her  acain ;   and  she  began  to  per-  I  can  manage  this  case  alone." 

ceive   that   the   exercise   was   wearing   on  Considerably  disturbed,  the  girl  obeyed 

him.     His  steps  lacffod  and  he  clung  to  this   order,   delivered  in  a  tone  that  ad- 

the  baluster  rail,  both   in  going  up   and  mitted  of  no  argument,  and,  retreating  to 

coming  down.     Yet  he   was   so   sensitive  her  own  private  domain,  shut  the  door, 

on  the  subject  of  his  health  s1ie  did  not  But  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 

venture  to  make  auv  comment.  subside  entirely.     If  she  were  to  go  to  bed 

Finally,  after  more  than  a  dozen  fail-  she  was  sure  she  couldn't  sleep.     Se  she 
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sat  down  near  the  door  and  tried  to  calm 
herself,  for  she  found  she  was  trembling 
violently.  Presently  she  heard  her  uncle 
talking  to  the  bell-boy.  At  first  his  ex- 
act words  were  indistinguishable,  then 
suddenly  his  voice  rose  to  a  higher  pitch, 
and  she  made  out  plainly  what  he  was 
saying. 

''What  do  you  suppose  I  care  for  your 
rules?"  he  cried — almost  vociferated — 
irascibly.  "Get  it,  I  tell  you.  If  not 
here,  then  outside.  Get  it  somewhere, 
man.  Good  land  of  liberty !  it  can  be  had 
for  money,  can't  it  ?" 

The  boy  seemed  to  yield  a  reluctant 
assent  and  to  go  out  of  the  room,  after 
which  there  was  comparative  silence.  Then 
she  heard  Mr.  Dunham's  voice — very 
faint  and  weak — so  evidently  he  had  re- 
vived. In  time  the  bell-boy  returned,  and 
Cynthia  heard  her  uncle  say :  "I'm  going 
out  awhile,  Amelia,  to — to  see  about  some- 
thing. I  sha'n't  leave  the  hotel.  You 
can  go  to  sleep;"  and  then  she  inferred 
that  ]\Ir.  Dunham,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Locke  and  the  boy,  was  got  out  of  the 
room. 

It  was  fully  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later  when  Mr.  Locke  returned,  but  Cyn- 
thia had  not  undressed,  and  when  she 
heard  him  enter  the  parlor  she  went  to 
her  door  to  inquire  about  Mr.  Dunham. 
He  seemed  surprised  and  rather  displeased 
at  finding  her  still  up. 

"The  young  fellow  is  all  right,"  he  as- 
sured her  briefly.  "I  told  you  it  was 
nothing  serious.  Now  get  to  bed.  I 
sha'n't  answer  any  more  questions  till 
morning." 

Mr.  Locke  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
be  dictatorial  with  his  women-folk,  and 
Cynthia  never  had  ventured  to  be  rebel- 
lious, so  in  this  case  she  did  as  he  bade 
her,  and  finally  managed  to  get  to  sleep. 

"NATien  she  came  out  next  morning  Mr. 
Locke  was  dressed  and  in  the  parlor, 
though  neither  her  aunt  nor  Tom  had  yet 
appeared. 

"Well,  Cynthia,  ready  for  breakfast?" 
asked  her  uncle,  looking  over  the  top  of 
his  paper  and  speaking  in  provokingly 
matter-of-fact  tones,  quite  as  if  nothing 
in  the  least  unusual  had  occurred  the 
night  before. 

"Not  yet,  Uncle,"  she  replied,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  decision;  "I  wish  you  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  first.  Where  is  Mr. 
Dunham  ?" 


"Mr.  Dunham  has  gone,"  was  the  calm 
reply,  "to  the  office  of  the  Mercantile 
Banking  Company,  where  he  is  employed 
as  a  corresponding  clerk." 

"Well,  what — what  was  the  matter  with 
him  last  evening?"  asked  the  girl,  after 
waiting  a  few  seconds  in  the  hope  that  her 
uncle  would  vouchsafe  information  which 
he  seemed  vexingly  disinclined  to  give. 

"The  trouble  was,"  Mr.  Locke  answered, 
with  deliberate  impressiveness,  "that  the 
young  idiot  was  slowly  starving  himself — 
that's  all." 

"WHiat  do  you  mean?"  she  cried,  in 
startled  tones.  "He  wasn't  trying  to — 
to—" 

"To  kill  himself?  Oh,  no,  he  wasn't 
trying,  though  he  was  on  the  way  to  suc- 
ceeding," was  the  grim  response.  Then 
the  speaker's  mouth  began  to  twitch  and 
suddenly  he  burst  out  laughing.  "It's 
altogether  too  ridiculous,"  he  exclaimed, 
sobering  again,  "but  it's  rather — rather 
pathetic,  too,  after  all.  I  got  the  story 
out  of  him  when  I  had  got  some  food  into 
him." 

"Oh !"  commented  Cynthia,  beginning 
to  catch  an  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  her 
uncle's  discussion  with  the  reluctant  bell- 
boy. 

"It  seems  that  he  and  his  father  have 
had  a  difference,"  continued  Mr.  Locke. 
"The  old  gentleman  wished  the  boy  to 
stay  in  Worcester,  go  into  his  establish- 
ment there  and  finally  succeed  to  the  busi- 
ness. The  boy  didn't  wish  to,  didn't  take 
to  hardware,  and  thought  he'd  like  to  be 
a  banker.  They  had  high  words  over  it, 
I  infer,  after  which  the  boy  left  for  Bos- 
ton, hoping  to  find  an  opening  there,  his 
father  predicting  that  he  would  be  back 
within  a  month  ready  to  eat  humble  pie. 
But  the  youngster  is  plucky,  I  can  tell 
you.  He  didn't  hit  upon  anything  in 
Boston,  but  he  heard  through  an  acquaint- 
ance of  an  opening  in  New  York.  He 
came  straight  over  here  and  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  capture  the  position.  But 
l)efore  that,  while  on  the  train — an  even- 
ing one — he  fell  asleep  and  had  his  pocket 
picked.  He  landed  here  without  even  his 
watch  or  a  single  article  of  value  he  could 
sell — that  he  would  care  to  dispose  of,  I 
mean.  He  entered  the  office  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Banking  Companv  the  fifth  of  this 
month,  and  it  is  now  the  twenty-ninth. 
Those  people  pay  ofi'  their  clerks  monthly, 
on  the  first.    Dunham  is  as  j^roud  as  Luci- 
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fer,  and  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  bor- 
rowing a  centj  or  even  of  asking  an  ad- 
vance from  his  employers.  As  for  applying 
to  his  father,  after  the  old  gentleman's 
prediction,  he  would  have  died  first,  which, 
indeed,  he  nearly  did.  It  appears  he  was 
reduced  to  great  straits — well,  almost  to 
last  extremities.  He  pawned  nearly 
everything  he  possessed,  his  trunk  and 
all  its  contents,  even  his  clothing  down 
to  the — well,  I  won't  go  too  far  into  par- 
ticulars. He  had  a  hat  and  a  coat,  a  pair 
of  trousers  and  boots,  a  collar  and  tie, 
and  not  much — " 

"No,  you  needn't  go  into  particulars. 
Uncle,"  interposed  his  niece  hastily.  "I 
think  Mr.  Dunham  would  hardly  care  to 
have  you." 

"Quite  right,"  Mr.  Locke  assented; 
"that^s  why  I  sent  you  and  your  aunt 
from  the  room  last  evening.  He  was  think- 
ing of  sleeping  in  the  park,  and  hadn't  had 
anything  except  a  few  crackers  to  eat 
for  three  days.  Yet  all  the  while  he  was 
at  his  desk  regularly  and  no  one  seems  to 
have  suspected  that  anything  was  amiss 
with  him.  Well,  there  are  several  kinds 
of  fool  in  the  world,  and  some  of  them 
are  rather  lovable  in  spite  of  their  folly, 
or,  perhaps,  because  of  it.  There,  that's 
all  I  have  to  tell ;  now  let's  go  to  get 
something  to  eat.  By  the  way,  he's  com- 
ing here  to  dine  with  us  this  evening;  if 
you  wish  further  information  upon  how  it 
feels  to  starve,  I  refer  you  to  him." 

This  announcement  threw  Cynthia  into 
a  flutter.  Just  what  countenance  sliould 
she  put  on  with  the  young  man  ?  She  de- 
sired to  treat  him  according  to  his  de- 
serts, but  she  could  not  fully  decide  what 
those  deserts  were.  The  revelation  that 
he  had  had  a  quarrel  with  his  father  and 
had  quitted  home  in  haste  put  rather  a 
different  aspect  on  affairs,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure might  excuse  his  lack  of  ceremony 
with  her.  So,  perhaps,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  give  him  a  chance  of  justifying  himself 
before  condemning  him  irrevocably. 

Wlien  Dunham  came  that  evening,  look- 
ing much  improved  for  having  returned 
to  the  system  of  regular  and  hearty  eating, 
he  seemed  to  have  decided  that  it  would  be 
less  embarrassing  all  round  were  he  to 
talk  freely  of  the  recent  crisis  in  his  af- 
fairs, rather  than  try  to  ignore  it.  More- 
over, he  had  an  additional  bit  of  news  of 
interest  and  importance.  Three  or  four 
days  after  securing  his  position  with  the 


banking  house  he  had  written  to  his  father 
advising  him  to  that  effect,  though  making 
no  mention  of  his  temporary  financial 
troul)les.  Mr.  Dunham,  senior,  had  now 
replied  in  a  tone  that  showed  he  was 
willing  to  make  advances  toward  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  also  yield  to  his  son's 
wishes  in  the  choice  of  his  life's  vocation 
— all  of  which  was  pleasant  to  know. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  a  famous  and 
fashionable  restaurant.  During  its  prog- 
ress there  was  little  chance  for  private 
conversation  between  Dunham  and  Cyn- 
thia, but  afterward,  while  walking  back 
to  the  hotel,  they  paired  off  and  lagged 
some  paces  behind  the  others. 

"Your  leaving  Worcester  so  hurriedly 
was  a  great  surprise  to  me,"  remarked  the 
girl,  by  and  by,  perceiving  that  her  com- 
panion did  not  seem  inclined  to  speak, 
and  that  the  prolonged  silence  threatened 
to  become  awkward;  "but  now  I  have 
learned  the  reason,  I  understand  it  bet- 
ter." 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  yet  know  the  whole 
reason — or  the  other  reason,"  he  returned, 
so  significantly  tliat  her  heart -beats  quick- 
ened immediately. 

"Wliat  do — what  do  you  mean?"  she 
asked  faintly.  "Wliat  other  reason  could 
there  have  been?" 

"A  very  strong  one,  I  thought,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  was  restless  and  wished  to 
get  away  because  I  had  heard  a  piece  of 
news  that  destroyed  in  a  moment  cer- 
tain hopes  I  had  been  cherishing  a  long 
time.  I  had  heard  that  you  and  Tom 
Locke  were  engaged  to  be  married." 

"It  wasn't  so,  it  isn't  true,"  Cynthia 
burst  out  impetuously.  "How  perfectly 
ridiculous !  Why,  he  is  my  own  cousin, 
and  neither  of  us  ever — "  Here  she  sto])- 
ped  in  some  confusion,  suddenly  reflecting 
that  Dunham  might  properly  draw  cer- 
tain inferences  from  her  too  eager  dis- 
claimer. 

And,  l)eing  a  tolerably  ready-witted 
young  man,  he  did  draw  just  those  infer- 
ences. 

"Cynthia,"  he  exclaimed,  breathlessly, 
and  seizing  one  of  her  liands  in  an  arden*" 
grasp,  "if,  instead  of  running  away,  I  h"d 
stayed  and — and  asked  you  to  be  my  wife, 
would  you — would  you  have  consented  ?" 

"T  don't — I  don't  kuow,"  she  faltered, 
perhaps  not  quite  trutlifully;  "if  you're 
very  curious  you  might — you  might  ask 
mc  now." 


THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  POSTER 


By  Gertrude  Metcalfe 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
curious  and  baffling  topic  vit- 
ally connected  with  onr  every- 
day life  than  the  subtle  influ- 
ence of  those  bright  and  auda- 
cious creations,  the  street  posters,  that  so 
gaily  and  impertinently  flaunt  themselves 
into  our  thought-world  whenever  we  walk 
down  town.  That  these  street  picture- 
galleries  have  been  silentlv  moulding-  the 
inner  life  of  the  nation  during  the  past 
two  decades  since  the  vogue  for  poster  art 
fell  upon  us  like  lightning  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  were 
the  one  scot-free  entertainment  for  the 
people  in  a  world  where  even  the  innocent 
hal)it  of  church-going  entailed  embarrass- 
ing pecuniary  obligations.  And  this  fact 
should  be  remembered  when  porcupine- 
minded  moralists  let  fly  their  shafts 
against  the  questionable  elements  in  pos- 
ter-art. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  one  of  the 
most  representative  and  successful  of  our 
American  poster-designers,  Louis  Rhead, 
thus  defines  this  most  joyous  and  fleeting 
of  all  art-creations :  "Here  is  the  sole 
secret  of  what  a  good  poster  is — a  creative 
invention  designed  to  be  beautiful  and 
to  ennoble,  while  yet  it  pleases  and  at- 
tracts." 

But  with  all  deference  to  j\[r.  Ehead  the 
American  poster  is  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously.  Originality,  surprising  charm 
of  color,  airy,  sparkhng  humor,  are  its 
most  fetching  characteristics;  and  its  fun- 
making  is  a  good  deal  more  innocent  than 
that  which  sprang  from  the  mad  genius 
of  Cheret,  the  Parisian  who  thirty-eight 
years  ago  evolved  the  poster  idea  as  we 
have  it  to-day. 

Then,  as  now,  tbc  poster  had  two  dis- 
tinguishing hall-marks :  First,  it  caught 
and  held  the  eye  captive  by  its  daring 
color  scheme,  apparently  evoked  from  a 
seething  whirlpool  of  rainbows,  whicli  at 
once  shocked  and  fascinated  the  beholder. 
Secondly,  the  center  of  interest  was  al- 
most invariably  a  pretty  woman. 


Poster  pictorial  art  is  indeed  a  curious 
sort  of  expurgated  world  in  which  man 
seems  to  be  eliminated  from  the  scheme 
of  creation.  This  is  not  strange  when  it 
is  considered  what  a  parody  the  tailor  of 
to-day  has  made  of  the  Creator's  master- 
piece, IVIan.  He  is  now,  to  the  eye  of  the 
artist,  little  more  than  a  walking  assort- 
ment of  parallel  and  perpendicular  lines 
worked  out  in  funereal  black  and  white — 
trousers  and  sleeves  measured  out  by  a 
plumb-line,  coat-tails  and  multitudinous 
pockets  cut  on  the  perpendicular,  vest  tri- 
angular, coat  lapels  a  carefully  graduated 
series  of  obtuse  and  acute  angles.  Com- 
pare him  with  woman,  "the  grace  of  God 
shown  in  curves.''  Where  else  in  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  can  be  found  such  an  ag- 
gregation of  vertical  lines  and  aggressive 
angles?  Judged  with  a  firm  conscience 
and  a  sternly  judicial  eye,  modern  man 
inight  be  defined  as  a  'parallelo-hiped,  a 
geometric  monstrosity.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Deity  really  intended  him 
to  be  all  straight  lines  and  corners.  That 
man  has  been  able  to  maintain  his  dignity 
and  native  nobility  in  the  face  of  such 
belittling  disfigurement  is  really  the  great- 
est triumph  in  history. 

jSTo  wonder  that  Chei'et,  gayest  and 
most  irresponsible  of  Parisians,  estab- 
lished the  unwritten  law  that  this  mourn- 
ful object,  man — victim  of  Utilitarian- 
ism— should  be  mercilessly  snubbed  by 
this  new,  bizarre,  and  audacious  art  of 
poster-making. 

In  almost  a  single  night  Cheret  had 
thrown  all  Paris  into  a  frenzy  of  fas- 
cinated wonder  over  his  wild  and  lawless 
pranks  in  color,  his  brilliant  phantas- 
magoria of  beautiful,  swirling,  comet-like 
figures  crowned  with  flame,  merry  but 
deadly  in  their  mad  chase  after  pleasure, 
^'et  Cheret  was  undoubtedly  a  genius  in 
his  way,  and  has  ever  been  dear  to  the 
Parisian  heart,  always  prone  to  place  a 
higher  valuati<m  upon  what  is  daringly 
original.  ])i(|uajit.  and  chic,  than  upon 
moral  beauty. 

Even  in  France  the  possibilities  of  the 
poster   for   naive   and   innocent   enchant- 
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ment  were  recognized,  as  was  shown  by 
Steinlen's  captivating  color-sketch  adver- 
tising pure  milk — a  bright-haired,  demure 
little  girl  with  a  sweet  and  guileless  face 
and  crimson  frock,  drinking  milk  from  a 
bowl,  impatiently  beset  by  "three  envious. 


aspiring,  hopeful  cats."  Grasset,  whose 
nobility  of  mind,  splendor  of  imagination, 
and  skill  in  dealing  with  large  masses  of 
color,  gave  dignity  to  this  new  art,  shows 
French  poster-making  at  its  best;  and 
great    decorative    artists    like    Puvis    de 
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Chavannes  did  not  disdain  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  satiric  Willette,  de  Monvel. 
Sinet,  and  the  joyous  Lautrec,  whose 
"Confetti"  and  pictures  of  naive,  glad- 
faced  childhood,  are  yearned  for  by  every 
collector  of  posters. 

In  England  the  London  fogs  somehow 
got  entangled  in  the  brush  of  the  poster- 


maker,  and  the  new  art  in  its  translation 
from  sunny  France  lost  much  of  its  joyous 
spirit.  "The  Woman  in  White,"  adver-i 
tising  Wilkie  Collins'  book  in  1871, 
showed  the  muffled  figure  of  a  woman  with 
a  beautiful,  terrified  face,  liurriedly  pull- 
ing open  a  door  into  the  night,  ablaze  with 
stars.      This   picture   by   Walker,   though 
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devoid  of  color,  was  the  first  poster  on 
the  walls  of  London.  Aubrey  Beardsley 
also  showed  a  gloomy  passion  for  black 
and  white.  His  weird  contortions,  a 
grotesque  parody  of  the  mediaeval  Floren- 
tine, made  a  nightmare  of  art,  yet  his  in- 


stinct for  lurid  and  powerful  effects  in 
chiaroscuro  had  a  Mephistophelian  influ- 
ence upon  his  generation  and  brought  him 
followers.  Thus  was  that  gay  jeu  de-esprit 
of  the  French,  the  poster,  converted  into 
an    uncanny     thing,     half     tragic,     half 
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grotesque,  as  it  passed  into  tlie  hands  of 
the  English.  But  Walter  Crane's  cheer- 
ful symphony  in  yellow  and  blue  for  a 
Covent  Garden  concert  early  engendered 
a  frenzy  for  color,  and  for  a  while  the 
British  nation  bade  fair  to  succumb  to  the 
yellow  fever. 


The  dancing  silhouettes  of  Dudley 
Hardy,  scarlet  upon  a  white  ground,  and 
the  sane,  well-balanced  color-work  and 
artistocratic  women  of  Greifenhagen. 
showed  English  poster-art  at  its  high 
water  mark  of  good  cheer.  But  with  the 
Beggarstaff  Brothers,  there  was  again    a 
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return  to  the  grim  and  dispiriting.  De- 
spite the  powerful  and  simple  dignity  and 
imdonbted  originality  of  their  work,  it 
was  so  gloomy  and  depressing  that  a  critic 
given  to  irreverent  jokes,  solemnly  averred 
that  it  had  the  best  claim  in  the  world  to 
be  aflixed  to  a  "dead  wall." 


Tlie  great  painter  Millais  when  he  was 
at  work  on  his  famous  painting,  "Bub- 
bles," was  innocently  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  producing  a  poster.  But 
the  proprietors  of  "Pears'  Soap,"'  with 
magnificent  audacity,  paid  down  the 
princely  sum  demanded  for  the  painting 
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when  it  was  exhibited  at  tlie  Eoval  Acad-  these  famous  London  exhibits  have  been 

en\y  in  1896,  and    to  the  amazement    of  purchased   for  like  purposes    of  purilica- 

Englisli  art-circles,  this  splendid  produc-  tion,  until  it  seems  that  the  Eoyal  Acad- 

tion   of   genius   was   immediately    put   to  emy  bids  fair,  in  this  extraordinary  evolu- 

commercial  use  as  an   advertisement   for  ti<~in  of  the  advertising  art,  to  become    a 

soap.      Other  great  English  paintings  at  valuable  annex  to  the  soap  factories,  rea- 
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sonably  good  proof  that  in  England  clean- 
liness is  indeed  akin  to  godliness. 

The  American  woman  has  been  ideal- 
ized in  a  thousand  naive  and  joyous  ways 
in  American  poster-art  by  such  brilliant 
workers  as  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Louis 
Ehcnd,   Edward    Penfield,    Will   Cnrque- 


ville,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Will  H.  Low,  J.  C. 
Leyendecker,  and  others.  The  finest  ele- 
ments of  American  poster  designing  as  an 
art  may  be  seen  in  those  offered  by  the 
large  publishing  firms,  the  Harpers  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  import  this  new  art 
from  France.      The  host  of  beautiful  and 
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merry  conceits,  the  grace,  freshness,  and 
purity  of  the  humor  shown  in  the  poster 
designs  found  in  any  American  book- 
store, may  well  cheer  the  aggressive 
moralist  into  a  more  optimistic  view  of 
our  national  life.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
these  refined  and  charming  pictures  do 
not  find  their  way  more  frequently  to  the 


common  bill-hoards  of  the  street,  whieli 
are  in  the  main  given  up  to  inferior  and 
over-loud  designs,  and  the  offensive 
placards  of  the  tobacco  and  wine  mer- 
chants. 

The  American  stage  seized  with  avidity 
the  French  poster-idea,  and  our  theatrical 
show-bills  soon  became  known  as  tlie  best 
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in  the  world.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  marvelous  perfection  of  our  mechani- 
cal contrivances  for  reproducing  color, 
and  to  the  larger  opportunities  and  space 
display  appropriated  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. In  Paris,  for  example,  stage- 
posters  are  confined  to  the  smallest  possi- 


being 


assigned 


ble  space,  each  theater 
section  on  the  kiosk — a  tower-like  struc- 
ture placed  at  convenient  intervals.  Orig-< 
inal  design  enters  very  little  into  the  play- 
bills of  to-day,  which  are  largely  por- 
traits based  upon  photographs  of  famous 
stars,  delicately  worked  out  in  glowing  or 
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subtle  color-conibiuations.  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  which  has  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  poster  collections  in  the 
West,  has  selected  those  accompanying 
this  article  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
best  theatrical  posters  of  to-day.  The 
winning  beanty   and  gentle   womanliness 


in  most  of  the  faces  here  shown  is  en- 
couraging to  those  who  hope  that  the  stage 
is  destined  to  become  a  refining  and  ele- 
vating influence  in  American  life. 

The  psychological  influence  of  color  as 
it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  poster,  is  in  it- 
self  a   curiously    fascinating   subject    for 
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analysis  and  study. 
Eed,  the  most  strikinfir 
feature  of  the  ordinary 
poster,  is  less  attract- 
ive to  men  than  to 
women  (whose  favor- 
ite color  it  is),  a  fact 
not  recognized  in  the 
advertising  world.  Yet 
this  has  been  definitely 
proved  by  Jastrow  in 
his  scientific  investi- 
gations at  Chicago,  in- 
volving an  examina- 
tion of  4,500  men  and 
women.  The  emo- 
tional shock  given  by 
the  sight  of  scarlet  far 
exceeds  that  of  any 
other  color,  but  the  im- 
pression is  sometimes 
one  of  real  repulsion 
rather  than  of  pleas- 
ure, particularly  when 
it  is  used  in  excess 
rather  than  with  that 
delicacy  and  economy 
which  true  art  de- 
mands. 

In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  typically 
cold  colors — blue,  vio- 
let, etc.- — appeal  most 
strongly  to  men,  and 
the  warmer,  more  emo- 
tional tones — crimson, 
pink,  etc. — to  women, 
owing,  it  is  supposed, 
to  her  more  responsive 
emotional  nature.  Cli- 
mate, nationality,  he- 
redit  a  r  y  influences, 
and  many  other  subtle 
]irol)lems,  all  enter 
into  this  very  complex 
and  little  understood 
subject  of  color  sense. 

A  study  of  world- 
literature  shows,  ac- 
cording to  Havelock 
Ellis,  that  there  has 
l)een  a  growing  fond- 
ness for  red  (as  indi- 
cated by  the  poets) 
during  the  past  two 
centuries,  reaching  its 
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climax  with  the  Italian 
cI'Annimzio.  Scar  1  e  t, 
on  the  whole,  shows  a 
very  even  curve,  high 
among  primitive  peo- 
j)le  it  sinks  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to 
rise  again  to  great 
height  in  our  own 
times.  In  the  North, 
white  is  a  syinbol  of 
vague  terror;  but  in 
southern  climes  it  in- 
spires joy,  and  white 
and  yellow  were  the 
favorite  colors  of  clas- 
sic times,  never  hav- 
ing reached  such  high- 
water  mark  of  popu- 
larity among  Christian 
nations.  Green,  on  the 
contrary,  which  was 
altogether  ignored  by 
the  early  pagan  world, 
first  came  into  promi- 
nence among  the  He- 
lu'ews,  as  shown  by  the 
writings  of  Isaiah ;  and 
strangely  enough,  has 
ever  since  been  a  fa- 
vorite and  characteris- 
tic color  with  the  poets 
of  Christendom.  The 
idea  advanced  a  few 
decades  ago  by  certain 
scientists,  and  made 
popular  by  Gladstone, 
that  green  and  l)lue 
have  only  become 
clearly  visible  to  man- 
kind within  the  last 
thousand  years,  has 
now  been  quite  explod- 
ed, and  the  color-sense 
of  savages  has  l)een 
proved  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  civilized  man. 
That  color  in  all  its 
delicate  gradations,  its 
glowing  lights  and  lu- 
minous shadows,  ex- 
erts a  subtle  but  potent 
influence  in  the  emo- 
tional life  of  individ- 
uals as  well  as  nations 
may  l)e  regarded  as  an 
established     fact. 
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By  WILLIAM  BITTLE  WELLS 


The  meddlesome  Kaiser  has  been  deservedly  snubbed.   May  the  "good  work"  continue. 

^e  Victories   o/~  Peace   ana    War 

So  much  has  teen  said  in  commendation  of  the  consistent  and  persistent  course  which 
President  Eoosevelt  has  pursued  that  praise  of  hig  actions  and  policies  is  becoming  almost 
trite.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate,  however,  if  the  country  were  to  fail  to  give  President 
Eoosevelt  credit  for  the  courageous  course  he  has  pursued  concerning  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission.  The  removal  of  the  entire  commission  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  body 
of  men  to  carry  out  the  great  canal  project  was  characteristic  of  Eoosevelt.  It  required 
the  highest  courage  and  firmness  of  character,  coupled  with  the  loftiest  sense  of  duty.  It 
is  said  that  the  American  nation  is  twice  as  rich  as  any  other  nation  on  earth,  but  in  spite 
of  wealth,  of  educjition  and  all  the  refinements  of  civilization,  great  men  are  still  the 
things  which  call  forth  the  greatest  admiration  from  men.  It  isi  universally  admitted  that 
the  American  nation  is  fortunate  in  having  at  its  head  a  man  endowed  with  the  sterling 
qualities  of  manhood,  who  knows  what  is  right,  and  does  it. 

'TAe   Exposition  an  Assured   Success 

The  prospects  for  a  large  attendance  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  in  Portland 
during  this  summer  have  been  considerably  brightened  by  the  action  of  the  railroads  con- 
trolling the  territory  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Missouri  Eiver.  The  rate  made 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Missouri  Eiver  points  and  return  is  one  fare  plus  one  dollar,  while 
the  rate  from  Missouri  Eiver  points  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  much  less  than  one  fare,  so  that 
the  railroads  have  made  the  lowest  rates  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
that  have  ever  been  made  in  the  history  of  railroading.  No  stronger  evidence  of  the  good 
will  of  the  railroads  and  their  desire  that  the  Exposition  should  be  a  success  could  be  pro- 
duced than  this.  Many  thousands  of  people  who  have  been  long  considering  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  will,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  opportunity,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  railroads  will  have  contributed  as  much  towards  the  success  of  the 
Portland  Expositioa  as  any  other  one  factor.  When  special  rates  are  made  on  lines  crossing 
the  entire  continent,  and  those  rates  the  lowest  that  have  ever  been  made,  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  this  fact  will  escape  the  attention  of  many  people  throughout  the  Union  who  are 
at  all  in  touch  with  current  affairs.  The  Exposition  will  be  advertisted,  therefore,  and  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast  will  be  immensely  benefited  by  the  action  of  the  railroads. 

Mrs.   Jane   L.    Stanfora 

A  conspicuous  example  of  the  fact  that  every  great  work  which  is  worthy  to  stand 
permanently  must  be  attended  by  struggle  and  sacrifice  is  found,  although  unexpectedly,  in 
the  case  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  Though  endowed  with  vast  sums  by  Sen- 
ator Stanford,  and  freedom  from  financial  troubles  seemed  to  be  thus  assured,  yet  the  uni- 
versity has  gone  through  periods  of  struggle  and  refinement  which  of  themselves  would 
have  made  it  worthy  to  endure.  The  world  does  not  know,  and  probably  never  will  know, 
the  sacrifices  which  Mrs.  Stanford  made  in  order  that  the  doors  of  the  university  should  not 
be  closed.  The  cause  of  education  has  probably  never  had  a  more  loyal  and  devoted  patron, 
and  though  vast  and  magnificent  buildings  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  her  munificence,  her 
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great  monument  will  not  consist  in  these  things,  but  rather  in  her  unselfishness,  her  devo- 
tion, and  in  the  good  that  she  has  made  possible  for  others.  She  has  indeed  passed  "into 
immortality" — a  great  and  noble  woman. 

'Tlxe  Dreaded  Scourge 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  should  call  forth  the  symj^athy  and  aid  of  men  it  is  any 
work  which  has  for  its  object  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  consumption.  The  hopelessness  and 
helplessness  of  this  terrible  scourge  is  something  to  appall  even  the  strongest  hearted.  An 
especially  pathetic  thing  about  those  who  are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  is  that  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  able  financially  to  bear  the  burdens  necessary  to  bring  about  a  cure,  even  when 
a  cure  is  possiible.  And  every  day  that  the  sun  sets  there  have  died  in  the  United  States 
alone  over  499  people  of  this  awful  scourge.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  be,  it  is  only  within 
comparatively  late  years  that  any  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  study  the  disease  and 
record  the  results.  One  of  the  notable  benefactions  to  ferret  out  a  cure,  if  possible,  and  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  not  financially  able  to  take  the  necessary  treatment, 
has  been  the  donation  of  Henry  Phipps,  who  gave  in  1903  $25,000  as  an  endowment  for  the 
work.  The  report  of  the  Henry  Pipps  Institute  for  the  first  period  has  just  been  made 
public,  and  although  nothing  startling  has  been  accomplished,  yet  the  results  shown  are 
practical  and  reassuring.  Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Phipps  for  the  endowment  and  the  interest 
which  he  has  shown  in  the  cause,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  wealthy  men  will  follow 
the  example  he  has  so  nobly  set. 

Municipal  O-wnersnip 

The  recent  election  in  Chicago  in  wliich  municipal  ownership  was  adopted  by  an 
unprecedented  majority  may  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  civic  as  well  as  in  national  prog- 
ress. There  is  no  denying  the  influence  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country.  If  Chicago  stands 
for  an  open  town,  the  smaller  cities  near  by,  as  well  as  those  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, are  influenced  in  the  same  direction.  If  New  York  goes  in  for  decency  and  honesty 
in  its  municipal  alfairs,  the  results  are  not  only  heralded  all  over  the  union  and  the  world 
by  telegraph,  but  there  emanates  from  the  city  a  distinct  influence  which  moves  men  else- 
where in  the  same  direction.  A  great  and  good  man  at  the  head  of  this  country  deter- 
mined to  do  the  right  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  political  influences  makes  for  decency 
and  righteousness  in  every  city  and  state.  Municipal  ownership  is  in  the  line  of  progress, 
and  the  whole  woidd  will  look  with  interest  upon  the  experiment  that  is  to  be  made  in 
Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Strike 

Judging  by  the  great  movements  which  are  taking  place  all  over  the  world  and  the 
important  bearing  that  they  have  upon  the  welfare  and  progress  of  humanity,  the  early 
years  of  this  century  will  j^i'obably  come  to  be  recognized  as  having  more  than  ordinary 
influence  upon  the  social  structure.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  that  has  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  economic  progress — the  fight  for  the  open  or  the  closed  shop. 
Chicago  is  in  the  throes  of  a  strike  the  object  of  which  is  to  enforce  the  closed  shop,  a  cause 
which  labor  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  advocating,  although  it  is  repugnant  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  The  unions  seem  to 
believe,  erroneously,  as  we  think,  that  unionism  will  rise  or  fall  as  this  point  is  maintained 
or  lost.  Labor  must  be  organized  in  order  to  protect  itself,  but  to  hinge  the  whole  organ- 
ization upon  the  unhealthy  and  indefensible  theory  that  if  one  man  does  not  desire  to  work 
no  one  else  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  his  place  is  a  short-sighted  policy  which  all  true 
friends  of  labor  greatly  deplore.  The  closed  shop  not  only  arouses  the  antipathy  of  every 
lover  of  libe'-ty  and  freedom,  but  it  strikes  at  the  roots  of  the  foundation  of  our  govern- 
ment itself.  If  thr;  nation  as  a  whole  admitted  the  theory  and  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
closed  shop,  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs  would  result.  The  labor  unions  are  not  conspicu- 
ous for  the  brainy  men  who  represent  them.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  evils  of  the 
walking  delegate,  which  would  be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold  if  the  closed  shop  were  an 
accepted  policy.  No  American  with  the  blood  of  Eevolutionary  ancestors  flowing  in  his 
veins  could  come  to  adopt  willingly  such  an  unjust  and  indefensible  theory  as  that  for 
which  the  labor  unions  are  now  clamoring.     It  is  a  pity  that  they  cannot  be  better  advised. 
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•p  ,•  Two    months    had    hardly    passed    since    the    fall    of    Port    Arthur    before 

^^/f^1*?°  the  Eussians  were  forced  to  evacuate  Mukden,  in  upper  Manchuria,  and 

of    JVlukden  retreat  to  Harbin,  the  last  stand  in  the   Mongolian  country.     The  Japa- 

nese army,  with  two  wings  steadily  marching  northward  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  folded 
about  the  forces  of  the  Czar  with  iron  arms,  all  but  cutting  them  off  in  retreat  at  Tie 
Pass.  But,  after  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  the  world 's  history,  raging  for  fifteen 
days  about  the  Shakhe  and  the  Hun  rivers,  the  Imperial  troops  escaped  from  their 
relentless  piirsuers,  because  the  Japanese  were  so  completely  worn  out  by  the  terrible 
onslaughts  of  many  hours'  duration,  without  food  or  rest,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
follow  up  their  advantage  immediately.  They  had  fought  as  desperately  as  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  had  been  compelled  to  rush  onward  without  supplies  sufficient  to  sustain 
them,  and  they  had  reached  the  limit  of  even  Japanes'e  endurance.  The  wings  of  the 
aggressive  army  were  beyond  the  main  body  of  the  Eussian  army,  first  on  the  Shakhe 
and  later  on  the  Hun  river,  and  the  plan  evidently  was  to  have  the  wings  draw  together 
and  crush  the  Russian  forces  in  a  trap,  annihilating  the  whole  army.  But  Tie  Pass, 
the  city  of  Mukden  once  left,  proved  an  avenue  of  escape,  and  the  Eussians  retreated  in 
comparatively  good  order,  though  fearfully  hampered  by  wounded,  until  they  were  safe 
beyond  the  pass  and  for  the  time  being  could  give  themselves  an  opportunity  to  breathe. 

*         *         * 

■pi  1  T>  1  The  Eussian  forces  were  evidently  about  to  make  a  forward  movement 
°?  ^TT  ^  ^  against  the  Japanese  at  the  time  that  the  fiercely  aggressive  tactics 
on  the  rlun  of  the  Japanese  were  begun.  On  February  24th  the  Eussians  were 
planning  an  attack  to  the  westward,  when  the  orders  were  suddenly  changed  on  account 
of  a  persistent  attack  upon  the  left  flank.  From  that  time  onward,  without  delay,  the 
Japanese  continued  the  attack,  which  spread  until  it  became  general  on  the  whole  Eus- 
sian front.  The  line  held,  however,  until  February  28,  when  an  unexpected  attack  was 
made  to  the  southwest  and  two  whole  corps  were  forced  to  retreat.  By  March  1st  the 
Japanese  were  moving  around  the  Eussian  right  in  heavy  columns  and  the  southwestern 
position  was  abandoned  by  the  Eussians  to  form  a  line  from  the  bridge  across  the 
Shakhe  river  parallel  with  the  railway.  Within  a  few  days  the  Eussians  were  in  an 
excellent  position  for  defense  on  ground  they  knew  well,  and  had  fortified.  Their  line 
extended  from  the  Shakhe  bridge  to  Madyapu  on  the  Hun,  and  six  miles  beyond,  to  the 
Sinmintin  road.  Seeing  that  the  Japanese  intended  to  turn  this  position  and  to  cut 
off  the  retreat,  the  Eussian  line  was  extended  eastward  to  the  railway  and  clashed  with 
the  Japanese  arms.  By  March  7  the  fighting  was  heavy  and  the  losses  on  both  sides 
were  enormous.  The  outcome  on  that  date  was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  Eussians, 
General  Linievitch  repelling  the  fierce  onslaught  on  the  heights  east  of  Mukden,  cap- 
turing several  hundred  prisoners  and  a  number  of  machine  guns.  At  that  time  the 
Eussian  army  was  shifted  into  a  new  position,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  thought  of  retreat. 


Attack 


in 


In    shifting    army    corps    there    was    some    confusion    on    account    of    the 
p.         jj  darkness    and    a    dust    storm   which    arose    in    the    morning.     Before    the 

JJust  Dtorm  Eussians  could  assume  a  position  to  their  best  advantage  the  Japanese 
were  upon  them,  fighting  like  demons  and  taking  advantage  of  every  hole  in  the  Eussian 
line.  The  Eussian  front  at  this  time  was  about  five  miles  wide  and  the  fighting  there 
was  an  even  match,  the  Eussians  forcing  the  Japanese  slowly  back,  as  they  secured 
better  order  among  themselves.  The  Japanese  in  turn  concentrated  their  attack  upon 
the  right  flank,  forcing  General  Kuropatkin  into  concentrating  his  strategic  force  at 
that  point.  Kuropatkin  led  his  army  personally  on  a  flank  movement  on  the  Japanese, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  cut  through  his  line,  and  forced  a  retreat,  capturing  eight 
Japanese  guns. 
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err    C)     1      ^Li    While  this  last  movement  was  taking  place,  the  dust  storm  still  raging, 
J  "D*^^  ^'^^   Japanese   cut   through   the    center   of   the   Eussian   main   line   and   at 

and  K-etreat  the  same  time  sent  a  powerful  force  to  the  northward  to  head  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Eussian  forces.  The  double  movement  proved  effective.  The  danger 
for  the  Eussian  forces  was  imminent  and  critical,  and  at  nine  o  'clock  on  the  night  of 
March  9  a  general  order  was  issued  to  retire  to  Tie  Pass.  Fearful  fighting  had  been 
on  for  days  and  estimateSi  of  the  dead  alone  ran  as  high  as  200,000  men.  The  whole 
Eussian  force  amounted  now  to  only  100,000  men.  The  Japanese  were  on  both  flanks, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  boot-leg  passage  of  less  than  five  miles  through  which  the  Eussian 
army  passed  in  remarkable  order.  No  railroad  crew  in  the  world  was  ever  worked  so 
hard  as  that  one  running  north  from  Mukden.  Through  their  efforts  Mukden  was  com- 
pletely evacuated  in  nine  hours.  First,  the  private  trains  of  generals  passed  north,  and 
immediately  the  rest  followed.  Sixteen  trains  of  over  fifty-two  cars  apiece  passed 
through  the  boot  leg  that  night,  a  lurid  glare  lighting  up  great  stretches  of  country 
where  the  soldiers  had  fired  their  abandoned  supplies  and  ammunition.  The  wounded 
had  been  dispatched  northward  in  540  cars  the  night  before.  Along  the  line  of  railway 
fierce  fighting  was  going  on  five  miles  north  of  Mukden,  and  the  trains  traveled  un- 
lighted  and  without  whistling,  under  eight-mile  speed.  Japanese  attacks  more  than  once 
created  a  panic  among  the  drivers  of  wagon  trains,  but  the  progress  of  these  continued 
and  the  retreating  army  passed  safely  the  Hun  river  bridge,  which  was  blown  up  be- 
hind them.  *         *         * 

T^  1  •  During  this  retreat  the  most  masterly  movements  were  made  by  General 

^uropa     in  Linievitch,  and  he  was  justly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Eussian  forces 

Jvemoved  in   the  place   of  Kuropatkin.     Thrown   suddenly   into   the   executive   posi- 

tion, which  no  man  would  willingly  take  at  Such  a  time,  he  proved  able  and,  when  the 
story  of  the  war  is  known,  to  him  will  probably  be  given  the  credit  of  saving  the 
Imperial  troops  from  total  destruction.  The  most  aggressive  movement  during  the 
fifteen  days  of  fighting  was  made  by  him.  Kuropatkin,  when  removed,  gracefully 
acceded  to  the  Czar's  command  and  strove  valiantly  within  the  narrower  compass  of 
his  command  to  serve  his  country.  General  Linievitch  has^  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  he  can  do,  for  at  best  he  was  forced  to  continue  a  disgraceful  retreat. 
Later,  if  the  peace  movement  has  no  results,  he  may  be  able  to  repulse  the  Japanese 
from  the  gates  of  Harbin.  ^         ^         ^ 

q-'  11       /-  It  is  difficult  not  to  lose  patience  with  Eussia  for  the  manner  in  which 

-^      ^'  She   has   gone   about   the   movement   for   peace.     She   has   acted   as   if   she 

"fisce  were  victor  and  were  in  a  position  to   dictate  terms.     But  this  "bluff" 

will  not  avail.  The  grand  dukes  may  intimidate  a  lot  of  mild-tempered  peasants  and 
lord  over  them,  but  they  are  facing  fearful  defeat,  and  the  enemy  is  not  at  all  anxious 
to  see  an  end  of  war,  as  long  as  the  present  success  lasts.  And  to  the  Japanese  Eussia 
is  on  the  run.  But  still  the  war  party  talks  big  in  Eussia  and  says  it  might  consider 
peace  without  indemnity  and  loss  of  territory.  President  Eoosevelt  has  been  named, 
if  the  verb  is  not  too  definite,  to  carry  on  the  peace  negotiations,  and  he  is  perfectly 
willing  to  act.  But  even  the  Powers  could  hardly  ask  of  Japan  to  consider  such  terms, 
and  the  Japanese  themselves  must  be  angry  at  tlfe  effrontery  of  such  an  offer.  For 
Eussia  is  licked  and,  bluff  or  no  bluff,  will  have  to  admit  to  being  vanquisiied  in  the  end. 

*  *  * 

c,        ,        /-  To   have   a   mob   assemble,   to   have   it   attackeil   by   the   soldiery   and   the 

^I^^^J^  ^^^'^   ^^  wounded   to  run   into  the  many   dozens  is  so  common   an   incident 

i5iood  in   all   parts   of   the   Eussian   Empire    that   the   significance    of   this   state 

of  affairs  is  overlooked.  The  revolution  still  smoulders  in  Eussia.  Baron  von  Nolken, 
chief  of  police  of  Warsaw,  was  hit  by  a  bomb  the  other  day  and  no  one  thought  anything 
about  it.  By  and  by  the  killing  of  grand  dukes  will  be  carried  as  a  small  item  in  the 
press  reports.  Socialism,  nihilism,  terrorism,  the  worst  forms  of  anarchy,  in  fact,  are 
at  the  very  basis  of  the  restless  movement,  and  the  condition  does  not  improve.  Less 
is  known  of  the  revolutionary  tendencies  without,  -but  the  occasional  outbreaks  within 
show  that  the  government  must  either  place  itself  in  a  better  position  or  an  actual 
revolution  will  result.  At  the  present  time  the  government  is  posing  before  the  people 
and  would  not  dare  to  accept  the  terms  of  a  disastrous  peace.  On  no  side  is  the  j)rospect 
good.     The  Czar  is  between  the   devil   and   the   deep   sea. 

*  *         * 

/->       r   1        ,  The    Congress   just    adjourned    did    a   graceful    act   in    returning   the    Cour 

y-,.°°  o*'*^  ^  J  fP'^^rate  battle  flags  captured  during  the  Civil  War.  It  has  taken  the 
riagsHeturned  nation  a  , long  time  to  come  around  to  the  point  of  viewing  this  little  act 
of  courtesy  with  general  approval.  There  has  existed  in  the  North  for  many  years  a 
more  or  less  natural  hatred,  which  time  has  at  last  softened  and  all  but  ended.  Congress, 
however,  acted  upon  its  own  resjionsibility,  and  the  joint  resolution  ordering  the  return 
of  the  flags  passed  almost  unnoticed.  A  few  editors  throughout  the  country  spoke  of  it 
and  all  but  a  very  few,  possibly  not  more  than  one,  approved  of  it.  But  it  will  be 
remembered   that   when   Secretary   of   War  William    C.    Endicott   proposed   to   do   the   same 
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thing,  and  President  Cleveland  approved  of  it,  there  was  a  cry  more  or  less  general  that 
it  should  not  be  done,  and  politicians  making  capital  of  it,  aroused  the  Grand  Army 
against  it,  and  President  Cleveland  reconsidered  his  approval  and  announced  that  it 
would  be  better  for  Congress  to  pass  an  act  ordering  the  return  of  the  flags.  It  has 
taken  Congress  eighteen  years  to  bury  the  last   hatchet   by  so   doing. 

«         *         * 

-vT  y^i  1  •  1  America's  most  fashionable  adventuress  yet  brought  to  justice,  Mrs. 
i  Irs.  ynadwicK  (^'aggjg  l  Chadwick,  has  been  convicted  of  conspiring  to  defraud  a 
Convicted  national  bank.     A  new  trial  has  been  ordered  and  the  day  of  expiation 

has  been  set  a  little  further  off,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Chadwick  has  reached 
the  end  of  her  rope  and  will  go  the  way  of  all  forgers  who  have  been  found  out.  The 
magnitude  of  her  criminal  undertakings  lends  her  a  soiled  bit  of  romance,  and  if  she 
were  of  the  young  and  dashing  variety  of  adventuress  portrayed  in  the  old-time  melo- 
drama, no  doubt  a  play  would  have  been  written  about  her,  as  about  the  James  brothers, 
Harry  Tracy  and  other  well  known  and  picturesque  bandits.  But  Mrs.  Chadwick,  though 
forging  a  note  under  the  name  of  Andrew  Carnegie  for  $5,000,000,  and  spending  money 
lavishly,  is  a  sordid  heroine  after  all,  and  even  her  ingenious  lie  about  being  an  ille- 
gitimate daughter  of  the  steel  king,  has  not  served  to  place  her  among  the  country's 
criminals  about  whom  a  film  of  romance  can  be  flimg. 

*  *         * 

-V*-     1  This  is  a  great  age  of  conventions,  an  extreme  example  of  the  tendency 

:i.r°       £^  „  being   the   Mothers'    Congress   which    has   just   held    its    triennial    session 

Wno    1  alk  at    Washington.     If    there    is    one    thing    which    seems    to    require    no 

exploitation  it  is  motherhood,  but  still  the  national  hobby  could  not  leave  this  universal 
subject  alone.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  on  motherhood,  and  if  there  is,  it  is  the 
place  of  the  family  physician  to  do  it,  and  anything  that  is  worth  hearing  is  of  a  variety 
which  could  not  be  lectured  upon  from  a  public  platform.  Keports  of  the  convention 
show  that  the  speeches  were  general  and  commonplace,  and  one  plain-spoken  doctor  on 
his  daily  rounds  probably  did  more  good  toward  bettering  the  condition  of  both  mother 
and  children  than  all  the  addresses  which  were  delivered  before  this  convention.  There 
was  one  point  brought  out  pretty  plainly,  however,  which  almost  justifies  the  whole  meet- 
ing, and  that  was  that  a  woman '^  first  duty  is  to  be  a  good  mother.  But  common  sense 
teaches  that  by  itself,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  women  who  attended  the 
congress  were  as  a  whole  a  representative  body  of  American  mothers. 

*  *         * 

•lyj         /->        1  President    Roosevelt    has    appointed    a    new    canal    commission,    placing 

r\ew  yiana  niost  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  three  men,  whom  he  evidently  believes 

LiOmmission  the  most  able  in  the  country.     Only  one  member  of  the  old  commission 

remains,  Benjamin  M.  Ilarrod.  Those  in  power  are  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  chairman  of  the 
committee;  Charles  E.  Magoon,  governor  of  the  canal  zone;  John  F.  Wallace,  chief 
engineer;  Eear-Admiral  M.  T.  Endicott,  Brigadier-General  Peter  C.  Haines,  retired, 
Colonel  Oswald  M.  Ernst,  corps  engineer,  and  Benjamin  M.  Harrod.  Practically  all 
power  rests  with  the  first  three,  and  they  receive  salaries  several  times  as  large  as  the 
others,  Shonts  being  paid  $30,000  a  year  and  expenses.  The  aggregate  annual  expense 
of  supporting  the  commission  will  be  about  $20,000  less  than  the  old  one.  It  is  appar- 
ently the  belief  of  the  President  that  he  has  at  the  head  of  the  commission  the  three 
best  men  he  could  secure,  and  undoubtedly  the  work  will  progress  rapidly   and   without 

scandal. 

*  *         * 

.  •  The    evangelistical    movement    in    America    being    carried    on    among    the 

American  ^.^^^^j^  ^^^^  gj^^   -^   -^   ^.^^   ^^^^^^   surprise   that   the   announcement   is   made 

Revivalists  in  this  country  that  Eeuben  A.  Torrey  and  Charles  M.  Alexander,  Ameri- 

can revivalists,  have  carried  on  a  series  of  meetings  in  London  at  which  the  most  fashion- 
able people  of  the  West  End  were  in  the  habit  of  attending.  Lord  Kinnaird,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Evangelical  Council,  has  presided,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  has  written  letters 
of  welcome.  London  was  prepared  for  their  coming  by  advertising  of  the  ordinary  sort, 
which  was  spread  over  a  month's  time.  When  the  meetings  opened  $60,000  had  already 
been  collected  for  carrying  them  on,  but  the  extent  of  the  Scheme  was  so  large  that 
$25,000   more  was  needed   merely   as  preliminary   expenses. 

*  «         * 

r^         ,  The    international    commission    which    was    making    inquiry    into    North 

Irawler  g^^    trawler    tragedy    has    finished    its    mummery    and    has    very    soberly 

Tragedy  laid  the  blame  on  the  Russians  for  firing  on  the  gamecock  fleet  October 

22  last  It  listened  with  great  decorum  to  the  contention  of  Admiral  Rojestvensky 
that  the  Russians  believed  they  saw  Japanese  torpedo  boats  among  the  fishermen,  then 
limited  itself  to  the  opinion  that,  as  there  were  no  Japanese  torpedo  boats  among  the 
fishermen.  Admiral  Rojestvenskv  was  not  justified  in  firing  upon  the  fleet,  ihe 
Russian  commissioner,  with  the  admirable  consistency  of  a  bull-headed  nation  on  a 
bull-headed   course,  alone  dissented  from  this  finding.     Tlie  commission   also   decided  that 
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Admiral  Kojestvensky  had  done  wrong  in  not  reporting  to  some  naval  station  in  the 
Channel  that  he  had  blown  up  the  little  fleet,  though  his  failure  to   extend  help  at  the 

time  was  justified. 

*  *         * 

Tj    •]        J  President   Eoosevelt   showed   in   a   degree   the   influence   he   has  OA^er   this 

D  ^    ^T3 "11  country  when  in  a  short  three  weeks  he  brought  around  a  hostile  House 

Kate  JjiJi  of    Eepresentatives    to    favor    his    views    on    the    railroad    rate    matter. 

Although  the  bill  embodying  the  President's  desires  was  passied  some  time  ago,  the 
general  knowledge  regarding  it  is  limited.  It  was  a  compromise  between  two  bills,  that 
introduced  by  Eepresentative  Esch  of  Wisconsin,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  siiibstitute  a  reasonable  rate  for  any  rate  fixed  by  a  railroad 
which  seemed  to  the  commission  unreasonable  or  discriminatory,  and  that  of  Repre- 
sentative Townsend  of  Michigan,  which  provided  for  a  federal  court  which  should  have 
original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  growing  out  of  the  interstate  commerce 
laws.  By  the  compromise  bill  the  rulings'  of  the  commission  go  into  effect  thirty  days 
after  notice  is  given  of  them  to  carriers  affected.  Appeal  can  be  had  any  time  within 
sixty  days  to  the  Court  of  Transportation.  The  commission  has  the  privilege  of  modify- 
ing its  orders  even  when  before  the  court.  By  the  machinery  thus  set  in  motion  quick 
action  can  be  had  upon  the  question  of  rates. 

*  *         * 

c-       1        ry  The    boring    parties    which    have    been    working    on    the    Simplon    tunnel 

™P.°?.     Y^~     through   the    Alps   since    1898    have    met    and    the    great    engineering    feat 
nel  rmished  is    about    completed.     The    task   was    much    greater    than    originally    sup- 

posed, for  the  calculations  of  geologists  as  to  the  lay  of  the  rock  were  erroneous,  and 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  horizontal  was  vertical,  making  progress  much  s'lower  than 
anticipated.  Large  streams  of  water  were  encountered  also,  and  when  the  two  ends 
met  there  was  a  rush  of  boiling  water  following  the  explosion,  and,  although  coffer  dams 
provided  for  carrying  it  off,  the  atmosphere  became  stifling  and  the  workmen  were  nearly 
suffocated.  It  wag  originally  intended  that  the  tunnel  should  be  finished  a  year  ago, 
but  the  calculations  of  the  engineers  were  rendered  erroneous  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
geologists.  An  undertaking  similar  to  this  is  one  of  the  lesser  enterprises  connected  with 
the  Panama  canal,  where,  if  a  sea-level  canal  is  agreed  upon,  a  tunnel  four  miles  long 
will  have  to  be  driven  under  a  mountain  to  divert  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Chagres  river. 

*  *         * 

■p  "RL'  ^^    inland    canal    to    connect    the    Rhine    and   the    Danube    is   under    dis- 

'"t^       ,  ^^^         cussion  in  Germany.     The  scheme  is  no   small  undertaking  and  involves 
to  Danube  great   expense,   about   $35,000,000   in   all.     The  Neckar  would  be   dredged 

from  Mannheim,  its  conjunction  with  the  Rhine,  to  Heilbroun,  from  there  the  canal 
would  run  over  the  watershed,  down  Small  streams  a  distance  of  seventy-one  and  one- 
half  miles  to  the  Danube.  On  account  of  the  watershed  to  be  crossed  considerable 
engineering  work  will  be  necessary.  The  purpose  is  to  build  a  ship  canal  which  will 
float  craft  of  fairly  deep  draught,  especially  barges.  The  system  would  furnish  com- 
munication between  the  various  German  states  and  bring  them  into  much  closer  rela- 
tions than  at  present.  Bavaria  would  be  brought  into  closer  communication  with  the 
upper  Rhine  and  with  the  canals  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  France.  Through  the 
Danube    and    canals    to    the    eastward    it    would    gain    access    to    Austria,    Russia    and    the 

Balkan  peninsula. 

*  *         * 

-vj       1  By    a    decision    of    the    Supreme    Court    the    Union    Pacific    or    Ilarriman 

or     ern  railroad    interests    can    not    regain    control    of    the    Northern    Pacific,    the 

Securities  stock   of   which   they   surrendered   to    the   Northern   Securities    Company. 

Instead,  the  Northern  Securities  stock,  which  includes  both  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  stock,  the  court  ordered  distributed  pro  rata.  By  this  moans  the  Harriman 
interests  will  not  secure  sufficient  stock  to  control  either  road.  Previously  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company  as  an  illegal  combina- 
tion, and  now  there  is  not  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  court 
in  ordering  its  stock  distributed.     In  jioint  of  fact,  however,   the  second   decision  is  in   a 

measure  a  solution  of  the  first. 

*  *  * 

(~)        .'  f        Austria-Hungary    always    has    matter    for    dispute    at    hand.     When    the 

V^ues  ion  Of  ]ii)litical  i)arties  have  no  immediate  cause  of  quarrel,  there  is  the 
Lianguage  question    of    tongue.     Hungarians    object    to    speaking    German,    and    the 

Germans  treat  the  Hungarian  language  with  contemjit.  The  Germans  have  the  better 
of  it,  and  the  Magyar  must  do  the  quarreling,  a  thing  he  has  no  objection  to.  Now 
there  has  arisen  troulile  iu'tween  the  Hungarians  and  the  Crown  over  the  language  of 
command  in  the  Hungarian  army.  The  Crown  prefers  German,  while  the  Hungarians 
insist  that  their  own  tongue  sliould  be  used.  The  Crown  maintains  that  its  prerogative 
permits  it  to  settle  this  matter  for  itself.  This  tyrranical  metiiod  does  not  go  well  with 
the  men  who  have  the  same  blood  witli  Louis  Kossuth,  and  serious  trouble  has  been 
threatened   more  than   once   in   the  last   few  weeks. 


By  CHARLES  ERSKESfE  SCOTT  WOOD 

For  tke  evils  of  tke  state,  Dlame  institutions;  it  tnere  be  public  plundering,  injustice  and 

tyranny,  retorm  tne  political  institutions.      Tnere  will  al^vays 

be  a  "woli  wnere  tnere  are  sbeep. 

Tke  Cnurcnes  ana  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

John  D.  Eockefeller,  without  solicitation,  offered  $100,000  to  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Board  decided  to 
accept  the  gift,  reasoning  that  it  could  not  look  into  the  sources  whence  money  came,  nor 
pass  judgment  on  the  business  methods  of  donors.  Why  not?  Have  actual  morals  no  part 
in  the  mission  of  missionaries?  Is  it  better  to  preach  than  to  practice  Christianity"?  Is 
it  well  to  preach  to  foreign  heathen  Christ  crucified,  and  at  home  to  pat  thievery  on  the 
back?  What  is  Christianity — a  dry  formula,  or  a  living  code  of  morals?  What  are  mis- 
sionaries— teachers  of  purity  and  charity,  or  whitened  sepulchers  full  of  rottenness  by 
proxy? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  unrelenting  duty  of  any  board  whatever,  professing  any  mor- 
als whatever,  to  put  a  black  stamp  on  every  form  of  perjury  and  robbery.  Human  character 
is  moulded  by  public  opinion;  and  if  the  public  opinion  of  all  pulpits'  and  all  platforms 
be  frankly  stated  as  opposed  to  Rockefeller  methods,  Eockefeller  methods  will  be  made 
immoral.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  methods  of  modern  corporate  highwaymen.  They  are 
dishonest  and  dishonorable  methods,  and  the  condemnation  of  them  by  moulders  of  hon- 
est thought  will  do  more  to  discourage  the  highwaymen  and  to  encourage  downtrodden 
honesty  than  all  the  laws  that  the  legislature  can  pass  in  all  time.  Effective  laws  are 
the  convictions  of  the  people,  not  the  ink  in  the  statute  books. 

What  are  Eockefeller  methods?  They  are  to  lead  a  Sunday  school  and  to  corrupt  a 
legislature;  to  found  a  college  and  to  buy  a  court  or  debauch  a  city  council;  to  persuade 
and  threaten  railroads  into  criminal  and  cruel  violations  of  their  trust;  to  lead  agents 
to  betray  their  masters;  to  search  out  those  in  positions  of  trust  and  lead  them  up  into  a 
high  place,  and  show  them  the  world,  and  say:  "All  this  is  mine,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
slice  of  it  so  slyly  that  no  one  will  know  it,  and  so  large  that  you  will  still  be  respectable 
even  if  you  are  found  out.  Only  fall  down  and  worship  me;  sell  out  your  employer,  be- 
tray your  trust,  private  and  public,  and  debase  your  soul.  Do  not  fear.  Men  may 
despise  you,  but  you  will  be  so  rich  that  you  will  still  be  respectable. ' '  We  are  making 
this  the  fashion  in  morals.  Shall  such  men  be  respectable,  or  shall  gilded  respectability 
be  made  contemptible  and  stinking  in  the  nostrils?  Shall  infamy  be  branded  on  the 
brows  which  are  infamous?  Will  the  churches  be  loyal  to  their  Master,  or  betray  him 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver? 

As  I  write,  the  city  is  ringing  with  songs  of  evangelists  waging  emotional  war 
against  supposed  sin,  and  calling  souls  from  earth  to  the  regions  of  spiritual  light.  At 
least  one  of  them  is  opposed  to  any  Rockefeller  money  for  spiritual  purposes  as  "tainted"; 
but  another,  the  Eev.  Wilbur  Chapman,  said,  according  to  the  Oregonian,  ' '  I  consider 
John  D.  Rockefeller's  money  as  clean  as  most  of  that  that  is  given  every  day  to  religious 
institutions  by  the  wealthy  men  of  the  country."  This  is  not  so  much  a  bill  of  health 
for  Mr.  Eockefeller  as  it  is  a  denunciation  of  the  methods  of   other  very  wealthy  men. 

We  all  know  that  there  has  arisen  a  code  of  morals  which  excuses  false  statements, 
suppressed  reports,  withheld  dividends,  excessive  assessments  and  salaries,  inner  cor- 
porations made  up  of  the  privileged  few,  which  extract  the  oyster  and  leave  the  stock- 
holders of  the  greater  corporation  the  shells,  lobbying  by  purchase  of  legislatures,  pur- 
chase of  councilmen  and   of  franchises — in   short,   in   private   corporation,   in   state   legisla- 
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ture,  in  city  couucil,  or  in  the  halls  of  congress,  perjury,  bribery,  forgery,  loot,  loot,  loot! 
Never  mind  the  method — it  will  be  forgotten  if  only  the  loot  be  secured.  Mr.  Kockefeller 
and  such  as  he  have  written  this  code  of  morals:  "Succeed,  but  either  keep  within  the 
dry  letter  of  the  law,  or  don't  be  found  out.  Be  clever,  that  is  all."  This  is  the  real 
code  of  morals'  out  of  which  the  Rockefeller  group  of  fortunes  has  arisen.  Now,  will 
the  Board  of  Missions  approve  this,  and  say,  "Oh,  yes;  this  is  quite  customary.  All 
men  do  it"?  Or  will  it  say:  "Aye,  though  all  men  do  it,  still  it  is  wrong,  all  wrong, 
and  we  will  have  none  of  it.  The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. "  Is  it  the  miss'ion 
of  a  Board  of  Missions  to  be  the  missionaries  of  high  morals,  or  to  be  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods? 

The  Oregonian,  in  discussiug  the  subject,  and  very  ably  and  rightly  concluding  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  public  and  jjrivate  morals,  and  that  the  time  for  a  man  to  think 
of  the  morals  of  the  matter  is  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  each  day's  temptations, 
yet  says:  "To  receive  and  to  administer  conscientiously  the  funds  intrusted  to  them 
ends  their  functions.  The  man  who  has  obtained  the  money,  not  they,  is  responsible 
for  the  sins  of  or  entailed  in  the  obtaining. ' '  This  strikes  me  as  poor  logic  and  poor 
morals.  Shall  the  pulpit  frown  and  say,  "Out  upon  knavery,"  and  wink  and  hold  out 
its  hand  behind  its  back?  The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  What  are  we  to  do  with 
that  world-old  logic?  Fall  back  upon  the  casuistry  that  we  do  not  know  which  particular 
dollar  is  stolen  and  which  earned,  and  that  the  manner  of  the  getting  concerns  us  not? 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  coins  and  of  money.     It  is  a  matter  of  character  and  morals. 

Mr.  Henry  11.  Eogers,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Corporation,  breaks  the  traditional  silence 
which  even  Mr.  Lawson  with  his  "Frenzied  Finance"  could  not  induce  him  to  break, 
and,  Mr.  Eockefeller  being  in  Europe,  comes  forward  with  a  defense.  This  of  itself 
shows  that  the  attitude  of  the  churches  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  these  men;  and  it 
should  teach  the  churches  their  power  for  good  if  they  stand  fast  for  righteousness. 
What  is  Mr.  Eogers'  defense?  The  sophistical  statement  that  when  they  took  rebates 
there  was  no  law  against  so  doing.  As  an  illustration,  he  says  that  slavery  was  once 
legal  in  this  country.  To  the  statement  that  they  have  not  taken  rebates  contrary  to 
law  there  are  several  answers.  First,  it  is  a  lie.  Second,  there  is  a  moral  law  inde- 
pendent of  all  statute  law,  and  even  though  it  may  not  say,  ' '  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you, '  '• — even  though  it  does  not  say,  ' '  Love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself," — it  does  at  least  say  to  these  professing  Christians  that  equality  is  equity 
— the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law;  that  a  railway  is  a  public  corporation,  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  unwritten  law  is  that  a  railway  must  and  shall  be  open  to  all  men 
on  equal  terms.  There  is,  or  should  be,  a  moral  sense  which  says  that  it  is  not  Christian, 
— nay,  it  is  not  even  right  or  legal, — to  persuade  or  compel  a  public  highway  corpora- 
tion away  from  its  trust  and  secretly  take  from  it  a  rebate  on  freight,  in  order,  by  this 
criminal  inequality,  to  crush  out  all  competitors.  If  it  was  felt  to  be  right,  why  was  it 
done  secretly?  Why  not  openly?  If  it  was  right,  why  did  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
bring  proceedings  of  quo  warranto  against  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  (which  proceed- 
ings Mr.  Eockefeller  and  his  gang  bought  out  and  politically  killed)  ?  If  it  was  right, 
why  did  the  State  of  Ohio  indict  certain  of  these  men?  But  it  is  uselesfe  to  waste  time 
in  showing  that  these  men  knew  they  were  evil-doers.  A  defense  which  calls  in  slavery 
as  an  example  of  moral  righteousness  may  be  treated  with  contempt. 

But  it  is  a  lie.  The  Standard  Oil  crowd  and  its  allied  corporations  have  secretly 
and  fraudulently  violated  the  statute  laws  of  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  the 
laws  of  this  nation.  Witness  the  recent  secret  and  fraudulent  rebates  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Eailroad  to  a  Standard  Oil  Corporation,  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company.  Witness  the  conditions  to-day  in  Kansas.  Read  the  proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  also  the  record  of  the  congressional  investigations.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  about  ;is  honest  in  his  defense  of  his  crowd  as  oiu'  of  liis  associates  who  said,  in 
an  earlier  daj': 

"I  say  to  you  ail,  in  good  faith,  that  Hince  the  passage  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
law,  and  the  introduction  of  tliat  system,  we  iiave  never  taken  a  rebate.  I  mean  we  have 
taken  no  advantage  over  what  any  other  shipper  can  get.  1  make  the  statement  broadly, 
and  I  challenge  the  statement  to  tlic  very  utmost,  and  will  i)ny  the  expenses  of  any  liti- 
gation undertaken  to  try  it." 
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This  was  also  a  lie;  for  the  challenged  investigation  proved  that,  though  no  "rebate" 
had  been  taken,  the  Standard  Oil  cars  had  been  mis-billed;  that  is,  a  car  of  20,000  gallons' 
capacity  would  be  billed  and  paid  for  at  15,000  gallons.  And  when  proceedings  to  prose- 
cute for  the  fraud  were  begun,  the  whole  line  of  tank  cars  was  repainted  and  renumbered, 
so  that  all  identity  of  billing  was  lost.  When  Eice  (a  competitor)  sought,  by  getting  a 
backhaul  of  turpentine  and  cottonseed  oil  from  the  South,  to  equalize  the  discrimination 
against  him,  the  railroads,  under  dictation  from  the  Standard  Oil,  absolutely  and  unlaw- 
fully refused  to  quote  him  any  rate  whatever.  His  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  this,  point  is: 

"They  absolutely  refused." 

"Was  this  refusal  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  decision  in  your  case?" 

"Yes,  sir;  since  that  decision." 

The  Standard  Oil  claimed  it  was  not  connected  w^ith  the  Cottonseed  Oil  Trus't,  but 
the  report  of  the  commission  on  this  is:  "Not  satisfactorily  explained."  To-day  it  is 
known  that  the  Cottonseed  Oil  Trust  always  was  a  part  of  the  system — it  was  only  one 
more  lie.  The  secretary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  said  there  was  never  an}^  connec- 
tion between  the  Southern  Improvement  Company  and  Standard  Oil,  and  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Improvement  Company.  All  the  world  knows  now  through  judicial 
inquiry  that   he  lied  in  both   particulars. 

John  D.  Eockefeller  dictated  terms  to  his  two  surviving  competitors  in  Cleveland, 
telling  them  that  they  must  refine  only  85,000  barrels  a  year  (they  had  been  refining 
120,000  barrels);  that  they  must  give  him  all  the  profits  above  $35,000  a  year;  that  they 
must  stop  refining  whenever  he  ordered;  that  they  must  buy  crude  petroleum  and  sell 
refined  oil  at  the  prices  he  fixed;  that  thej^  must  suspend  and  resume  manufacture  as  he 
dictated;  that  the  agreement  must  be  kept  secret;  and  that  even  if  the  men  died,  their 
names  were  to  be  kept  in  the  business  to  deceive  the  public.  "And,"  said  he,  "you  must 
not  let  even  your  wives  know  of  this."  And  Mr.  Eockefeller  told  them  also  that  they 
must  not  put  on  style,  or  live  too  well,  or  seem  to  be  prosperous.  To  carry  out  this 
scheme,  false  books  were  opened,  false  checks  drawB,  and  false  balances  struck,  and  the 
correspondence  went  through  box  125  in  the  Cleveland  post  office  to  the  name  of  Mr. 
G.  A.  Mason.  This  contract  was  secured  by  corruptly  buying  out  one  of  the  partners.  In 
the  teeth  of  this,  his  own  secret  work,  and  only  one  of  many  instances,  Mr.  John  D. 
Eockefeller   swore  under  oath: 

"Has  your  trust  sought  to   diminish  the  production   of  refineries?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir." 

"Done  nothing  of  the  sort?" 

"Not  at  all." 

Here  is  a  letter  which  the  Board  of  Christian  Missions  might  ponder  before  slap- 
ping Mr.  Eockefeller 's  millions  on  the  back  with  a  hearty  welcome.  This  is  the  widow's 
mite.     It  is  from  a  widow — a  helpless  widow: 

"November  11,  1878,  Monday  morning. 
"Sir:  When  you  left  me  at  the  time  of  our  interview  the  other  morning,  after  prom- 
ising me  so  much,  you  said  you  had  simply  dropped  the  remarks  you  had  for  my  thought. 
I  can  assure  jou  I  have  thought  much  and  long  as  I  have  w^aited  and  watched  daily  to 
see  you  fulfil  those  promises,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  how  utterly  aston- 
ished I  am  at  the  course  you  have  pursued  with  me.  Were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  I 
have  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  and  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  give  an  account 
for  all  the  deeds  done  here,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  my  husband,  will  have  to  confess 
whether  you  have  wronged  me  and  his  fatherless  children  or  not — were  it  not  for  this 
knowledge  I  could  not  endure  it  for  a  moment,  the  fact  that  a  man,  possessed  of  the  mil- 
lions that  you  are,  will  permit  to  be  taken  from  a  widow  a  business  that  had  been  the 
hard  life  work  and  pride  of  herself  and  husband,  one  that  was  paying  the  handsome 
profit  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  and  give  me  in  return  what  a 
paltry  sum,  that  will  net  me  less  than  three  thousand  dollars;  and  it  is  done  in  a  manner 
that  says,  'Take  this  or  we  will  crush  you  out.'  And  when,  on  account  of  the  sacred  as- 
sociations connected  with  the  business,  and  also  the  family  name  it  bears,  I  plead  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  retain  a  slight  interest  (you  having  promised  the  same  at  our  inter- 
view), you  then,  in  your  cold,  heartless  manner,  send  me  word  that  no  outsider  can  hold  a 
dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  that  concern.  It  seems  strange  to  be  called  an  outsider  in  a 
business  that  has  been  almost  entirely  our  own  and  built  up  at  the  cost  it  has  to  ourselves. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  language  to  express  our  perfect  indignation  at  such  pro- 
ceedings. We  do  not  envy  you  in  the  least  when  this  is  made  known  in  all  its  detail  to 
the  public.  One  of  your  own  number  admits  that  it  is  a  great  moral  wrong,  but  says  as 
long  as  you  can  cover  the  points  legally  you  think  you  are  all  right.  I  doubt,  myself,  very 
much  of  the  legality  of  all  things.  But  do  not  forget,  my  dear  sir,  that  God  will  judge 
us  morally  not  legally  and   should  you   offer  him  your  entire  monopoly   ,it  will   not   make 
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it  any  easier  for  you.  I  siliould  not  feel  that  I  had  done  my  entire  duty  unless  before  1 
close,  I  drop  a  remark  for  your  thoughts.  In  my  poor  way  I  have  tried,  by  my  life  and 
example,  with  all  those  I  have  come  in  contact  with  in  a  business  way,  to  persuade  them 
to  a  higher,  purer,  and  better  life.  I  think  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  one  has  such 
opportunities  to  work  for  good  or  evil  as  in  a  business  life.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  sorrow 
it  hag  caused  me  to  have  one  of  those  in  whom  I  have  had  the  greatest  hopes  tell  me, 
within  the  last  few  days,  that  it  was  enough  to  drive  honest  men  away  from  the  Church 
of  God,  when  professing  Christians  do  as  you  have  done  by  me." 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  missions  and  gentlemen  of  colleges  and  all  honorable  gentle- 
men, read  once   more  the  widow's  words: 

"One  of  your  own  number  admits  it  is  a  great  moral  wrong,  but  says  as  long  as  you 
can  cover  the  points  legally  you  think  you  are  all  right.  *  *  *  jj^t  do  not  forget,  my 
dear  sir,  that  God  will  judge  us  morally,  not  legally.  *  *  *  In  my  poor  way  I  have 
tried  by  my  life  and  example,  with  all  those  I  have  come  in  contact  with  in  a  business 
way,  to  persuade  them  to  a  higher,  purer,  and  better  life.  *  *  *  It  was  enough  to 
drive  honest  men  away  from  the  Church  of  God  when  professing  Christians  do  as  you 
have  done  by  me. ' ' 

Is  it  true,  as  the  Board  has  decided,  that  they  can  not  examine  into  the  way  money 
offered  them  is  made?  Is  that  the  high  plane  of  morals  for  educators  in  morals  to  stand 
upon"?  Does  the  end  justify  the  means?  Does  the  end  of  converting  the  heathen  justify 
highway  robbery  to  get  the  funds?  Does  it  justify  sending  out  agents  to  rob  people 
to  get  money  in  order  that  good  may  be  done?  Can  you  take  this  money  and  keep  an 
open  mind  and  a  fearless  tongue  to  condemn  the  donor?  Is  it  not  in  effect  hush  money,  a 
bribe,  a  partnership  in  wrong?  It  is  sophistical  to  talk  of  inquisitorial  methods  by  the 
Board  to  determine  how  money  has  been  made.  Mr.  Eockef  eller  's  methods  are  openly 
known,  flagrant,  publicly  recorded.  Do  you  missionary  Christians  approve  them,  or  do 
you  not?     That  is  the  question,  and  your  acts  will  speak  louder  than  your  words. 

Take  the  indictment  against  John  D.  Rockefeller  to-day,  aa  clear  as  the  blessed  sun 
itself:  That  by  secret  and  fraudulent  rebates,  secretly  and  fraudulently  extorted  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  he  drove  every  competitor  to  the  wall,  ruined  homes, 
disgraced  employes,  drove  men  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  beggared  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  That  by  the  violation  of  moral  and  statute  laws  he  to-day  owns  or  controls  the 
transportation  system  of  the  country.  That  he  broke  a  moral  law  so  clear  that  people 
will  some  day  wonder  that  they  ever  failed  to   see  it. 

That  law  is  that  it  is  part  of  the  unwritten  trust,  upon  which  all  railroad  corpora- 
tions get  their  franchises  and  their  rights  of  way  from  the  people,  that  the  railroads  shall 
be  as  open  and  as  equal  to  all  men  as  are  the  rivers  and  the  common  highways  which 
they  supplant;  and  when  John  D.  Rockefeller  compelled  or  persuaded  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  other  railroads  to  betray  this  great  trust  and  to  join  him  in  denying  equal 
rights  to  all  shippers,  thus  crushing  the  life  out  of  his  competitors,  he  took  his  place 
among  the  robber  barons  and  they  who  gather  up  the  corn  till  the  people  starve.  And 
he  did  it  in  secret,  by  fraud  and  stealth,  by  lying  and  perjury.  He  broke  the  statute  laws 
of  great  states  and  of  the  nation,  and  the  eternal  law  of  all  time  written  in  the  hearts 
of  men  by  Justice  herself.  He  became  worse  than  the  pickpocket  as  more  dangerous  and 
less  courageous.     Shall  the  churches  fall  down  and  worship  him? 

We  have  had  great  doings  in  Portland  in  the  crusade  against  open  gambling.  What 
wovild  any  church  have  done  if  the  gamblers  of  this  town  had  said  to  it,  ' '  We  have  been 
paying  blackmail  to  others;  here,  let  us  agree  to  give  you  tithes  from  our  gaming 
tables"?     Would  it  be  less  a  partnership  because  not  certain  and  agreed? 

If  any  doubt  these  accusations,  let  them  read  Henry  Lloyd 's  ' '  Wealth  Against  Com- 
monwealth," Hudson's  "The  Railways  and  the  Republic,"  or  Tarbell's  "History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. ' '  Let  them  read  the  court  records  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
records.  Are  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  his  ilk  hypocrites?  Remember  the  erasing  of  all 
numbers  from  all  the  tank  cars  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  order  to  prevent  detec- 
tion of  the  fraudulent  mis-billing  of  oil  in  favor  of  the  Standard  and  against  its  com- 
petitors— only  a  new  method  of  rebating.  Remembering  this,  read  this  from  Lloyd 's 
"Wealth   Against  Commonwealth": 

"The  members  of  this  combination  have  many  thousand  tank-cars  engaged  in  carrying 
tlieir  oil,  and  some  of  them  have  another  kind  of  tank-car  traveling  about  the  country. 
Under  the  head  of  the  "Gospel  Car,"  the  Daily  Statesman,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  printed 
the  following  article,   Sunday,   December   13   1891 : 

"  'The  Gospel  Car The  mission  car  'Evangel'  arrived  yesterday,  and  was  sidetracked 

on  the  penitentiary  switch.  A  song  service  attracted  many  jieople  during  the  morning. 
There  will  be  services  at  10:80  this  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  a  Sunday 
school  will  be  organized.  This  will  be  the  first  Sunday  school  ever  organized  from  the 
gospel  car,  which  has  been  on  the  road  since  last  spring.  The  'Evangel'  is  sixty  feet  in 
length,  ten  feet  wide,  and  seats  nearly  one  liundred  jx'ople.  It  is  the  generous  gift  of 
*  *  *  'several  New  York  millionaires,  the  most  important  of  them  belonging  to  the 
oil  trust.'  " 
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There  is  very  little  conscious  hypocri^  in  this  world,  and  it  makes  little  difference 
in  the  effect  on  human  morals  whether  we  approve  conscious  hypocrisy  or  approve  that 
course  of  conduct  in  which,  though  the  man  is  sincere,  his  acts  are  so  inconsistent  with 
his  professions  that  hypocrisy  in  fact  exists.  Mr.  Eockefeller  is,  in  fact,  a  hypocrite; 
his  acts  belie  his  Christian  profession.  He  has  preached  the  Golden  Eule;  has  he  acted 
it?  Has  he  loved  his  neighbor?  That  is  the  essential  thing.  Do  you  Christian  mis- 
sionaries approve  Christianity  which  is  of  the  mouth  only?  Are  his  deeds  "deeds  which 
shall  not  pass  away"?  His  name,  a  name  "that  must  not  wither  though  the  earth  for- 
gets her  empires  with  a  just  decay"?  Are  not  his  deeds  rottenness  and  seeds  of  decay? 
His  name,  a  name  of  scorn?  What,  in  your  hearts,  is  the  truth  of  this,  O  ye  missionaries 
so  intent  on  carrying  righteousness  to  foreign  lands?  If  the  accusations  against  Mr. 
Eockefeller  are  true,  do  the  churches  applaud  and  approve  his  methods?  If  not,  will  they 
take  with  one  hand  and  lash  him  with  the  other?  If  they  take,  dare  they  lash?  Dr. 
Chapman  said,  "If  he  (Mr.  Eockefeller)  did  (give  him  money)  and  I  sHiould  accept  it, 
I  would  not  turn  and  denounce  the  manner  in  which  he  had  accumulated  it."  There  is 
the  rub.  Of  course  he  would  not.  Sharers  of  stolen  goods  do  not  preach  against  each 
other.  By  the  gift  his  mouth  would  be  closed.  It  becomes  a  bribe.  What  is  the  moral 
influence  of  the  Chicago  University, — the  child  and  tool,  the  pocket  schoolhouse,  of  John 
D.  Eockefeller, — compared  with  that  of  the  insignificant  University  of  Nebraska,  which 
rejected  the  Eockefeller  gift?  This  rejection  says  to  all  men,  "We  set  our  face  against 
your  character  and  your  methods,  and  though  you  accumulate  the  wealth  of  the  universe, 
you  shall  not  win  our  approval. ' '  The  Chicago  University,  on  the  contrary,  sits  with 
sealed  lips,  approving  the  life  and  the  fortunes  of  him  who  keeps  her  in  prostitution.  Her 
evil  approval  of  an  evil  example  offsets  all  she  can  ever  hope  to  do  for  the  betterment 
of  mere  brains.  Brains,  after  all,  are  mortal  things — we  eat  the  braing  of  sheep  and 
calves — but  morals  are  of  the  spirit  eternal. 

No!  No!  ye  Board  of  Missionaries,  bethink  ye  of  the  money-changers  in  the  temple. 
Did  Christ  bargain  with  them  for  a  share  of  the  profit?  Would  he  have  staj^ed  his  hand 
had  money  been  offered?  Bethink  ye  that  example  is  stronger  than  precept.  Eead  this 
from  Hudson's  "Eailways  and  the  Eepublic": 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  embodies  the  commercial  crimes  of  the  last  decade 
(1879-1889).  Its  vast  wealth  has  been  accumulated  in  less  than  fifteen  years,  by  specula- 
tive manipulations,  by  bribing  legislators,  and  by  distorting  law  to  deny  to  one  man  the 
privileges  given  to  another.  Its  history  illustrates,  step  by  step,  the  extent  to  which  greed 
for  wealth  can  corrupt  commercial  morality,  pervert  laws,  and  betray  the  interests  in- 
trusted to  its  protection.  Throughout  the  course  of  intimidation,  corruption,  defiance  of 
commercial  and  statute  laws,  and  contempt  of  public  justice  that  marks  the  rise  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  one  fact  is  pre-eminent:  This  monopoly  was  called  into  existence 
and  sustained  in  its  most  odious  tyranny  by  the  persistent  and  deliberate  discriminations 
in  its  favor.  It  induced  the  three  principal  trunk  lines  then  engaged  in  carrying  oil  to 
give  it,  under  a  secret  contract,  rebates  ranging  from  forty  cents  to  $3.07  per  barrel,  and  . 
was  guaranteed  against  loss  or  injury  by  competition.  The  contract  provided,  also,  that 
it  should  receive  a  rebate  on  all  oil  carried  for  other  parties." 

Think  of  that,  ye  missionaries  for  a  ' '  purer  life ' '  and  a  Light  which  is  not  from  oil. 
It  was  not  only  a  rebate,  but  a  bonus  on  all  oil  carried  for  others.  For  example:  If  the 
price  was  $1.00  a  barrel  freight,  the  Standard  Oil  would  get,  say,  twenty-five  cents  rebate 
and  also  twenty-five  cents  out  of  the  competitors'  freight.  What  competitors  could  live? 
And  they  did  not.  What  soul  above  the  average  could  fail  to  apprehend  that  this  was 
robbery,  cowardly  robbery,— secret,  sneaking,  fraudulent,  contemptible'  violation  of  pri- 
vate honesty  and  of  the  great  duty  of  a  public  highway?  But  Mr.  Eogers  says  in  effect: 
"Oh,  but  there  used  to  be  slavery.  We  are  no  worse  than  the  pirates  and  slave-drivers 
of  old."  God  save  the  mark!  What  a  defense!  When  you  take  this  pirate's  loot,  be- 
think ye  of  the  wreck  of  fortunes,  the  suffering,  the  misery,  the  crimes,  the  betrayal  of 
every  good  ideal  which  lie  like  drift  in  the  wake  of  John  D.  Eockefeller 's  life  voyage. 
Bethink  ye  of  his  empty  sayings  in  full  Sunday  school  rooms  once  a  week,  and  his  life 
practice,  the  one  practice  to  which  all  his  preaching  has  come.  The  lust  of  money  and 
rape  of  honor.  Decide  which  will  ye  do;  point  the  growing  youth  to  him  with  approval? 
or  say,  ' '  Go  up,  thou  bald  head,  into  the  ducking  stool  of  infamy  and  sit  forever  amid 
the  debauchers  of  youth,  the  sneak  thieves  and  moral  prostitutes  of  mankind." 

We  may  have  charity  for  him,  as  for  all  men,  because  each  one  is  made  as  he  iai 
made.  We  may  truly  say  it  is  the  conditions  and  the  system  of  the  times  which  have 
given  him  scope,  and  these  should  be  remedied.  But,  nevertheless,  in  the  realm  of  ideals, 
in  the  measuring  of  character  and  the  separating  of  good  from  evil,  in  the  great  mission 
from  us  to  the  coming  ages  we  must  condemn  his  actual  impress  on  the  world  as  we  con- 
demn that   of   Nero   and  Judas. 

It  is  asked  "Ought  the  donations  of  Helen  Gould  or  young  Eockefeller  to  be  re- 
fused?" The  answer  is  apparent.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  not  the  sins  of  the  chil- 
dren. If  Helen  Gould  and  young  Eockefeller  are  themselves  innocent,  that  purges  the 
taint.  They  are  not  responsible  for  the  methods  by  which  the  money  has  been  obtained. 
It  is  the  responsible  being  who  is  to  be  rebuked,  not  the  insensate  dollars. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  lias  recently  jniljlished  a  little  pam}ililet  apropos  of  the  great 
revival  just  sweeping  Wales,  which  brings  out  many  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of 
these  movements.  He  quotes  largely  from  Green  V.  "History  of  the  English  People." 
'I'his  work  gives  out  no  uncertain  note  on  the  subject,  giving  a  list  of  revivals  and  their 
results  that  is  of  more  than  jiassing  interest. 

Eevival.  Result. 

Twelfth  Century.  .......  .Cistertian    Magna  Charta. 

Thirteentli    Century.  ....  .The    Friars Parliamentary  Government. 

Fourtcoiith   Century Wvcliffe The  Peasant  Revolt. 

Fifteenth    Century Tyndale The  Reformation. 

Seventeenth   Century Puritanism    Fall  of  Despotism. 

Eighteenth    Century Methodism     Era  of  Reform. 

Nineteenth   Century. American Era  of  Democracy. 

Twentieth  Century Welsh   Who  can  say? 

Mr.  Green  concludes  his  argument  by  declaring: 

"It  is  on  the  authority  of  history  and  economics  that  we  base  our  contention  that 
society  can  only  be  Kaved  through  a  great  religious  revival. ' ' 

Of  course,  no  one  would  credit  the  sweeping  reforms  of  the  ages  to  the  religious 
revival  alone.  Post  hoc  is  not  of  necessity  proctor  hoc,  but  when  coincidence  is  so  often 
repeated  one  naturally  finds  relation. 

The  methods  used  in  each  revival  have  been  somewhat  various  and  the  inspiring 
thought  quite  different,  but  in  essentials  all  have  been  quite  the  same.  All  are  character- 
ized by  enthusiasm,  more  or  less  excitement,  display  of  great,  it  may  be  even  abnormal 
arousing  of  conscience,  but  es;pecially  the  wholesome  conviction  gets  firmly  into  the  minds 
of  the  common  people  that  life  means  more  than  a  gratification  of  the  senses,  that  it  is 
worth  while,  nay  essential,  to  serve  God  instead  of  self.  The  masses  are  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  their  nature,  and  the  "masses,"  not  the  "classes,"  run  the  world.  Benjamin 
Kid,  in  his  "Social  Economics,"  says:  "The  motive  force  behind  the  long  list  of  pro- 
gressive missions  has  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  come  from  the  educated  classes — it 
has  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  have  in  turn  acted, 
not  under  the  stimulus  of  intellectual  motives,  but  under  the  infiuence  of  their  religious 
feelings. ' ' 

Some  would  decry  this  as  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  hope  for  the 
time  when  reason  alone  shall  rule  men's  actions'.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  in  itself  rea- 
sonable. The  human  system  is  so  constructed  that  it  must  have  its  feelings  deeply  stirred 
in  order  that  its  strongest  self  may  be  developed.  Repression  is  almost  more  dangerous 
than  over-stimulation. 

The  revival  of  the  present  century  is  led  by  a  young  collier  in  Wales,  Evan  Roberts 
by  name.  Like  Joan  of  Arc,  he  had  visions,  incontrovertible  messages  given  him.  He 
knew  from  God,  he  claims,  that  great  results  would  be  given  to  his  message.  He  proph- 
esies that  the  war  will  spread  over  the  so-called  Christian  world.  No  one  doubts  that 
he  is  a  trul.y  good,  absolutely  honest,  dead-in-'earnest  man.  He  is  young,  athletic,  highly 
ps^^chie,  strongly  magnetic  and  witlu)ut  education  except  the  common  school  one  and  a  year 
of  theology  which  he  felt  essential  after  he  was  called  to  his  mission.  Well  on  to  fifty 
thousand  converts  are  the  result  of  less  than  two  months'  work.  It  is'  said  that  Wales  has 
been  stony  cold  for  years  and  that  it  is  like  the  effect  of  a  spring  burst  of  sunshine  after 
winter's'  frosts — this  flood  of  fresh  vigor  that  liglits  the  eyes  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  filled  with  the  new  fire,  as  it  were  from  above. 

Is  it  a  result  of  this,  or  an  impulse  from  the  same  source  which  sent  Evan  Roberts 
01  hi*  juission  that  the  inipressio".  bfj?  fo.v  .soiiie  months  been  growing  in  the  minds)  of 
Christian  poojile  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revival  of  real  power  in  America?  If  it  is 
not  a  spontaneous  influence  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  great  movement  for  civiliza- 
tion will  result,  but  if  it  is  so,  tlie  world  tliinkers  would  do  well  to  be  profoundly  thankful 
for  the  fact  and  be  better  employed  in  watching  for  the  key-note  in  the  preccsslional  of 
progress  soon  to  follow  than  to  so  closely  analyze  its  jihenomena  as  to  vitiate  for  the 
over-analytical    or    ignornnt    its    uitliftiug    effects. 
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The  man  who  concentrates  his  hours 

By  vig'rous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim. 

At  once  he  draws  the  stings  of  life  and  death ; 

He  walks  with  Nature;  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wiselj"-  suffer 

The  worst  that  man  can  breathe; 

And  makes  his  wrongs  his  outsides, 

To  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly. 

And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 

To  bring  it  into  danger. 

What  then  remains,  but  well  our  jaower  to  use, 
And  keep  good  humor  still,  whate'er  we  lose? 
Trust  me,  dear,  good  humor  can  prevail. 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams  and  scolding  fail. 


Perseverance,    dear   my   Lord, 

Keeps  honor  bright.     To  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 

In  monumental  mockery. 


-Young. 


— Shakespeare. 


-Pope. 


Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt; 
Nothing's  so  hard,  but  search  will  find  it  out. 


What  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time. 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?     A  beast,  no  more. 

Sure,  He,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unused. 


— Shakespeare 


-Herricli. 


— Shakespeare. 


Life's  cares  are  comforts;  such  by  heaven  designed; 
He  that  has  none,  must  make  them,  or  be  wretched. 
Cares  are  employments;  and  without  employ 
The  soul  is  on  a  rack;  the  rack  of  rest, 
To  souls  most  adverse. 


Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heav  'n.     The  fated  sky 
Gives  us  full  scope;  onh^  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  w^e  ourselves  are  dull. 


-Young. 


-Shakespeare. 


The  sweat  of  industry  would  drj-,  and  die, 
P-ut  for  the  end  it  works  to. 


— Shakespeare, 


THE  STOBY  OF  A  LITEBASY  CASZEB, 
by  Ella  Wheeler  "Wileox.  A  small  fifiy-pa^e 
z  :-^-  '^  -  putlx5h.e>i  wirh  tb.e  atrracTive  paper. 
r;  margins  of  tte  Towme  Press. 

Of  eonTse.  anTrone  iiEdeT  <'  v  \.  \  -srasiing  time 

on  atLtotiograplijr  m.LL5T  tacitly  eoniess  him- 
self celC'is"  per  in  5»r'me  »ray  or  gi»"e  s-rme 
reason  to  tie  public  for  Ms  perf orm_aiice  "srhiei: 
makes  it  an  eronom^y.  This  latter  !y!rs.  Wil- 
eox does  in  the  statem.eiit  tiiai  she  i3  t^eset 
by  reyjuesrs  from  y OTi-r.  g  -irriters  askiiis  tliat 
siie  tell  tliem  fco'w  siie  2ot  before  tiie  public. 

An-i  t'l  '  -^er  to  tiis  '  '~  -  is  tae  :i:e 
helpfol  t_  _i:_:  left  by  t_-  .  -  ;k.  Siie  de- 
elares  tliat  ix  is  nonsense  to  expeet  inflnenee 
t:  -  ne.  Hard  work,  p-ersstent.  v--;^!'r 
■^-'  -i^e-i  esort  gets  sr-r-reciation  i:  '_t:t 
is  any  talent,  ani  r   "     "i:  else. 

The    life    story   is    :z^~    "srrirten    '"    ""    -'i- 
time  of  Mrs.  Wileox '=  m.arria2e.  i 

_i-  :    :  :-.-•_:_        -;_     spher--  7 

»^  iieeier  is  pictnr^i  an  inrrijspectiTe. 

ative  girL  with  a  great  desre  for  ^ .-.    >_ 

liad  not  in  the  way  of  sarroundings.  The 
reas-fn  for  this  2i'^es  a  chance  for  iLrs.  Wii- 
•'oi  to  sf'vai  of  one  of  her  p"et  theories— pre- 
iinpressiom  The  Toimg  sirl  not  oiiI~ 
-  -_^i  for  texter.  happier  things  than  her 
m.other  knew,  but  detenoined  to  get  them- 
c.'       "     -    e:5or*  -    her   life   stor^.      The 

s    -  "    tmn-    —      __y    ecstatic    deserit ti :■  ~ 

or  --Th-  .low"'  and  its  life — ^Mrs.  Wil- 

eox "s  h._  __  the  Atlantic — is  wrirten  by 
her  frieni  Ella  Jules  Bcd«iy.  It  is  all  inter- 
esTz^^"  amnci-  ti    xee_ 

tifni  tsizL^s  an 

to  be  happy  th    _^_    ._-     --:    -__-:-.     .  ; 

to  emtraee  a  ' •  Phil.>s»5t'hT  of  Jot-."" 


WALL  5TBEET  SPE'lULATTOX.  ITS 
TRICKS  AND  ITS  TEA'-^~~-  A  lecture 
by  J- rank  C.  Keyes,  LL.   /  r   of  the 

New  York        -         -    -  .  ..  .     - 

by   the   Col.  .1 

"   -  Xew  York.     7     - 
_^_   clear  type,  is.  t^. -     - 

aBd  arcraeTlTe  b«3t-i  '  t  of  it?   - 


tnere  are  "wno  ao 
the  most  diarepTK^..-- 
employed  to  dehide 

rmimforme-i   as   to   in- 
exr-r<se5   -he-se    tricks. 
It:tel~  ;         ■  ■    .  le  it  is  fc: 
tie  wi-_    V.  .-__  Street.   ■'- 
later   the   loser    of   al 
mone'»-  '      *  -  ■ 

Irs-^^rn    into    the    vortex 

enina'  'iarkness  or 


:.       ^=r^    re's*" 

?••  of 

-   -   rr  are 

-er  is 

Islr.    Keyes 

5    how   ab«9o- 

rTiee  to  gam- 

' -    ^ -  - ner  or 

both 


iiiie  tnis.   : 

these  da'Ts  of  enli^h" 


perusal 


reader  of  iht 


Solo- 
Wah 

^  that 


it  voTerv^ 


?i«ieretn  not 

If  yont  r  ~'-  — ill  - 
t-  out  of  ~^  -  :  7 : .  -  _ 
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■fcl    and   happy   and    "pover 
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Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  lumber  and  lum- 
bering, mines  and  mining,  soil,  etc. 

This  brochure  has  some  of  the  most  varied 
and  striking  illustrations  of  any  issued  for  a 
like  purpose  which  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
examination  and  perusal  of  it  by  the  thou- 
sands in  whose  hands  it  will  be  placed  can 
not  fail  to  carry  to  the  minds  of  the  readers 
a  deep  and  lasting  conviction  of  the  wonder- 
ful attractions  of  the  country  in  which  these 
transportation  companies  are  doing  business, 
and  with  which  their  interests  are  so  inti- 
mately connected,  and  the  companies  as  well 
as  the  states  may  well  be  congratulated  upon 
having  so  able  and  facile  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Hall  to  advertise  their  interests. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

Here  are  some  nuggets  of  wisy;lom  from 
Annie  Pavson  Call 's  new  book,  * '  The  Free- 
dom of  Life"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publish- 
ers, Boston),  in  which  she  preaches  the  gospel 
of  orderly  living: 

It  is  not  the  work  that  tires  you.  It  is  the 
way  you  do  it. 

Concentration  does  not  mean  straining 
every  nerve  and  muscle  toward  our  work — it 
means  dropping  everything  that  interferes^ 
and  strained  nerves  and  muscles  constitute  a 
very  bondage  of  interference. 

Many  people  are  in  bondage  because  of  do- 
ing wrong,  but  many  more  because  of  doing 
right  in  the  wrong  way.  Eeal  freedom  is 
only  found  through  obedience  to  law. 

There  are  laws  for  rest,  laws  for  work,  and 
laws  for  play,  which,  if  we  find  and  follow 
them,  lead  us  to  quiet,  useful  lines  of  life. 

It  is  right  for  most  people  to  sleep  eight 
hours  every  night.  The  wrong  way  of  doing 
it  is  to  go  to  sleep  all  doubled  up,  and  to 
continue  to  work  all  night  in  our  sleep,  in- 
stead of  giving  up  and  resting  entirely. 

It  is  right  to  play  and  amuse  ourselves  for 
rest  and  recreation.  We  play  in  the  wTong 
way  when  we  use  ourselves  up  in  the  strain  of 
playing,  in  the  anxiety  lest  we  should  not 
win  in  a  game,  or  when  we  play  in  iJad  air. 
To  worry  is  wicked;  it  is  wickedness  of  a 
kind  that  people  often  do  not  recognize  as 
such,  and  they  are  not  fully  responsible  until 
they  do;  but  to  prove  it  to  be  wicked  is  an 
easy  matter,  when  once  we  are  faced  toward 
freedom;  and,  to  get  over  it,  as  I  have  said,  is 
a  matter  of  steady,  persistent  patience.  Hurrj^, 
worry,  and  irritability  all  come  from  selfish 
resistance  to  the  facts  of  life;  and  the  only 
permanent  cure  for  the  waste  of  force  and 
the  exhausting  distress  which  they  entail  is 
a  willingness  to  accept  those  facts,  whatever 
they  may  be,  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  and  rev- 
erent obedience  to  law.  Resistance,  which 
is  the  mental  source  of  hurry,  is  equally  at 
the  root  of  that  most  harmful  emotion — the 
habit  of  worrying. 

Circumstances,  however  difficult,  are  always 
—-without  exception — opportunities,  and  not 
limitations.  Self-pity  is  one  of  the  states 
that  interferes  most  effectually  with  making 
the  right  use  of  circumstances.  To  pitv  one's 
self  ig  destruction  to  all  possible  freedom. 


"Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson's  books  get 
read,"  says  the  Congregationalist.  "Not 
only  individuals  find  them  out  and  buy  them, 
but  his  '  Things  Fundamental '  is  now  one 
of  the  required  books  of  the  reading  course 
of  Methodist  preachers  in  this  country  for 
the  coming  year;  and  his  book,  'Quiet  Hints 
to  Growing  Preachers,'  has  been  sent  forth 
to  every  Presbyterian  preacher  in  the  land, 
by  the  evangelistic  committee  of  that  de- 
nomination. ' '  Both  books  are  published  by 
Messrs.   Thomas  Y.   Crowell   &  Co. 

*  *       * 

The  new  life  of  the  poet  Bryant,  w^hich  the 
Macmillan  Company  will  publish  shortly,  is 
devoted  largely  of  course  to  Bryant  as  a 
poet  and  a  man  of  letters;  but  it  also  shows 
Bryant  the  man,  especially  in  his  later  years, 
when  he  had  become  the  best-loved  citizen 
of  America  and  the  foremost  figure  at  all 
civic  celebrations  in  New  York.  Mr.  William 
Aspenwall  Bradley,  the  author  of  the  book, 
lays  especial  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  in 
Bryant  the  awakening  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness  first   made  itself   felt   in   the   field 

of   poetry. 

*  *       * 

Last  spring  the  Macmillan  Company  issued 
in  paper  covers,  at  25  cents  each,  seven  of 
the  most  popular  novels  of  recent  years,  in- 
cluding "The  Virginian"  and  "The  Crisis." 
Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  literary 
and  the  publishing  world  as  to  the  popular 
reception  of  this  venture;  in  a  word,  as  to 
its  success.  An  answer  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  Spring  Announcement  List  of 
the  same  company,  in  which  eleven  more 
books,  including  ' '  The  Garden  of  a  Com- 
muter's  Wife,"  "The  Four  Feathers"  and 
"The  Heritage  of  Unrest,"  are  promised  for 
issue  in  similar  form. 

*  *       * 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  the 
author  of  "The  Eight  Life,"  just  published 
b}'  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  President 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  says: 
* '  If  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation  could  be  permeated  with  the 
views  and  ideals  which  underlie  this  book, 
it  would  be  a  most  useful  thing  for  their 
conduct    and    their    character." 

Dr.  Stimson 's  book  is  the  first  of  "Eight 
Life  Series"  which  shall  cover  the  most 
vital  questions  of  modern  life,  clearly  and 
practically  discussed  by  some  of  the  most 
noted  American  scholars  and  thinkers. 
*       *       * 

Jennie  Day  Haines  has  made  a  compilation 
of  happily  selected,  optimistic  quotations  of 
prose  and  verse,  conceived  to  cheer  each 
Blue  Monday  of  the  year.  Paul  Elder  &  Co., 
of  San  Francisco,  are  to  publish  the  volume 
under  the  title  "Blue  Monday  Book."  They 
promise  a  beautiful  little  "volume  to  be 
printed  on  Japanese  antique  paper,  the 
typographic  scheme  to  be  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Harry  Nash.  The  book  is  to  be 
set  in  hand-spaced  Cheltenham  Old  Style, 
bordered  with  a  chaste  design  executed  with 
brass  rules. 


Devoted  to  tne  development,  gro-wth  and  progress  of  tke 
West.      For  a  greater  Pacmc  Coast 


Evolution   m   Transportation 


Wlien  the  rlevelopmeut  of  an  undeveloped  region  of  country  is  under  consideration, 
a  matter  of  prime  importance  is  means  of  transportation.  The  improving  of  metliods  of 
transportation  has  done  more  to  develop  commercial  and  industrial  centers,  by  keeping 
them  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  with  the  productive  mineral  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts and  the  great  timlier-growing  regions,  than  has  any  other  single  instrumentality. 
Not  a  few  people,  born  in  the  New  England  and  other  Atlantic  Coast  Statesi,  and  now  living 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  can  recall  that  in  their  childhood  transportation  by  railroad  on 
cars  drawn  by  steam  power  was  untried  and  practically  unknown.  The  New  Englander, 
living  perchance  in  the  hilly,  rocky  interior  of  the  Pine  Tree  State,  stood  with  the  other 
children  of  his  family  and  saw  his  father  and  mother  drive  away  in  their  carriage  to 
make  the  distance,  first  to  Portland,  Maine,  and  thence  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Boston,  the  New  England  metropolis.  And  when  these  children  shut  the 
front-yard  gate,  and  saw  the  covered  vehicle  turn  its  back  upon  them,  they  knew  that  they 
had  seen  the  faces  of  their  parents  for  the  last  time  for  at  least  several  weeks.  They  had 
gone  away  on  a  long,  long  journey.  The  births  of  this  father  and  mother  dated  back 
probably  as  far  as  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  had  early  gone  into 
the  Maine  forests,  he  perhaps  on  foot  and  she  on  horseback,  through  wintry  storms  and 
trackless  woods. 

And  for  many  years  it  was  the  policy  of  the  comparatively  few  railroad  builders  and 
managers  to  extend  their  lines  only  after  the  development  made  had  created  a  consid- 
erable demand  for  transportation.  The  pioneer  went  alone  to  the  frontier,  the  railroad 
came  long  afterwards.  To-day  the  masters  of  the  railroads  are  mastters  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  entire  country,  and,  because  this  is  true,  they  are  practically  the  masters 
in  the  development  of  undeveloped  regions.  They  build  up  distributing  centers;  they 
create  industrial  cities.  The  importance  which  attaches  to  the  decision  of  a  great  railroad 
corporation  about  the  extension  of  itsi  lines  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  daily  newspaper 
in  keeping  a  plausible  guesser  at  work  upon  its  columns  constantly,  and  there  is  no  part 
of  the  paper  which  more  interests  the  public,  provided  only  that  he  is  plausible  and 
fairly  interesting. 

The  scene  of  primary  growth  is  shifted  now  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  States. 
Already  certain  well-fixed  points  as  nuclei  of  development  are  plainly  discernible:  The 
cities  of  Puget  Sound,  of  which  Seattle  is  chief;  Portland,  the  natural  commercial  and 
industrial  metropolis  of  the  vast  Columbia  Eiver  basin;  San  Francisco,  already  fixed  as 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States;  Los  Angeles,  home  of  luxury,  beauty 
and  thrift,  and  Spokane,  the  giant  of  the  interior.  To  these  great  and  increasingly  great 
centers  come  the  transcontinental  lines  of  transniortation,  and  the  lines  already  thus  bind- 
ing together  the  oceans,  together  with  others  to  be  built  for  the  same  purpose,  will  con- 
struct branch   lines  until,   in  process   of   time,   the   network   of   transportation   is   complete. 

Decades  ago,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  great  extent  until  a  recent  date,  the  builders  of  rival 
lines  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  probable  plans  and  purposes  of  competitors. 
But  of  late  has  come  the  recognition  of  community  of  interests,  and  while  there  is  no 
relaxation  of  vigilance,  and  no  willingness  to  vacate  the  claims,  territorial  and  other- 
wise, of  one  corporation  in  favor  of  another,  yet  there  is  more  harmonious  working  and 
there  are  better  conditions  in  every  way  being  obtained.  We  do  not  look  for  great  bat- 
tles and  battles  of  long  duration  between  opposing  corporations.  Kecognized  mutual  inter- 
ests and  watclifulness,  and,  if  necessary,  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  people  will  continue 
the  building  of  all  needed  lines  from  now  on,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  localities  and  cen- 
ters of  commerce  and  industry  will  in  due  time  get  what  lielongs  to  them  by  natural  riglit 
and   on   account   of   the   enterprise   and   ability   which    each    locality    exliibits.  i: 

But,  meantime,  electricity? 

Transportation  by  electricity  is  increasing  rnjiiilly.  Cities  have  adopted  it  for  their 
street  car  passenger  service  universally,  and   on  whatever   streets  the  passenger   car  goes, 
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there  goes  also,  as  may  be  needed,  the  car  distributing  freight.  These  city  lines  extend 
to  all  suburbs^  and  are  constantly  being  extended  to  connect  towns  more  remote.  And 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  electric  car  has  been  substituted  for  the  steam  car, 
with  great  economy,  and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  traveler,  this  especially  where 
there  is  need  of  frequency  in  train  service,  and  where  there  is  need  of  numerous  stops 
along  the  line  traversed. 

Already  also  such  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  storage  battery  that  vehicles 
for  transportation  on  streets  where  rails  have  not  been  laid,  as  well  as  where  they  have, 
are  coming  quite  rapidly  into  use,  and,  in  the  city,  the  big  electric  auto  vehicle  for  both 
passengers  and  freight  is  becoming  a  familiar  sight  upon  the  street.  In  Portland  there 
are  already  a  considerable  number  doing  the  business  of  the  Oregon  Auto-Despatch,  and 
the  demand  upon  the  managers  is  constantly  increasing.  These  autos  are  electrically 
charged  for  a  twenty-five  mile  run,  and  those  intended  for  freighting  carry  at  a  single 
load  from  four  up  to,  in  an  emergency,  ten  or  twelve  tons.  The  passenger  vehicles  are 
constructed  to  seat  comfortably  twenty-four,  and  it  goes'  without  saying  that  in  the 
pleasant  months  of  summer,  when  the  great  1905  crowd  is  on,  they  will  have  all  the 
business  they  can  do. 

Visiting  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  not  long  ago,  the  number  and  diversity  of  elec- 
trically propelled  vehicles  was  very  noticeable.  From  the  runabout  of  the  doctor  and  the 
delivery  vehicles  of  the  paper  house,  the  grocery,  etc.,  up  to  the  big  auto-truck  of  the 
Pillsbury  Flouring  Mills,  they  were  everywhere  visible.  Thus  in  the  evolution  of  trans- 
portation facilities  has  come  the  subtle,  wonderful  power  of  electricity.  It  has  come 
most  assuredly  to  stay.  It  has  come,  no  one  can  doubt,  to  be  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  great  states  of  the  Northwest. 

An   Optimistic   Prophecy   Wnicn  Is   Xnorougnly  JustmaDle 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  is  in  some  res^^ects  the   most  important   ever   given. 

While  falling  short  in  magnitude  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  fairs,  its  location  at 
once  lifts  it  far  above  either  of  these  in  the  matter  of  results  promised.  It  will  be  a 
great  factor  in  shifting  population  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

For  Portland  there  can  be  no  reaction.  Setting  aside  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  city  herself,  and  they  are  very  great,  for  Portland  is  fresh,  beautiful  and  bustling 
with  the  Western  spirit,  the  certain  effect  upon  her  surroundings  is  sufficient  to  absolutely 
insure  her  against  a  reaction.  From  her  city  limits,  stretching  in  every  direction  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  is  a  land  that  offers  everything  that  the  wildest  dreams  of  a  home- 
seeker  may  conjure  up.  There  is  gold  in  the  hills,  riches  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys; 
there  are  rivers  and  bays  teeming  with  fish,  forests  of  woods  for  which  the  world  is 
clamoring.  It  is  the  "land  of  milk  and  honey."  Here  is  opportunity  unknown  elsewhere 
in  the  world  for  stockman,  dairyman,  farmer,  orchardist,  miner,  timberman,  fisherman, 
the  capitalist  seeking  investment,  and  who  not?.  It  is  the  land  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  looking  for.  For  years  the  people  of  the  East  have  been  reading  of  and  long- 
ing for  the  West.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  has  decided  thousands.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  come  have  in  mind  the  country  rather  than  the 
Fair,  and  herein  is  the  great  difference  between  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Portland.  Many 
who  come  to  the  Portland  Fair  will  come  to  stay,  the  railway  rates  offering  them  a  wel- 
come opportunity  to  get  West.  No  one  went  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  with  thoughts  of 
settling  or  looking  for  anything  save  the  wonders  to  be  seen  in  the  booths.  To  Portland 
they  come  looking  for  the  West  and  the  wonders  that  they  have  been  told  are  here. 
They  will  not  be  disappointed.  And  there  is  room  for  all  who  will  come — millions  of 
acres  of  rich  soil  awaiting  them.     We  have  but  begun  the  development  of  our  resources. 

It  marks  an  epoch,  this  Exposition  in  the  wilderness. — Morning  Olympian. 

A   New   Era   in    1  ranspacmc   Transportation 

The  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company,  in  placing  in  service  between  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, and  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  the  magnificent  Amer- 
ican built  steamships,  the  "Minnesota"  and  the  "Dakota,"  marks  a  new  era  in  transpor- 
tation facilities  between  the  United  States  and  the  Orient.  These  magnificent  steamships, 
with  their  superior  facilities  in  handling  immense  freight  cargoes  and  the  luxurious  appoint- 
ments for  passengers,  have  given  an  impetus  to  our  Oriental  trade.  The  Northern  Pacific 
route  to  the  Orient  is  rapidly  becoming  the  popular  one,  and  now  that  the  two  palatial 
steamships,  "Minnesota"  and  "Dakota"  have  been  put  in  commission,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  a  further  increase  in  our  trade  with  the  Orient,  as  well  as  increased  passen- 
ger travel  to  Asiatic  ports,  will  be  inaugurated.  The  first  sailing  the  "Minnesota," 
in  addition  to  carrying  the  largest  cargo  to  the  Orient  ever  carried  by  any  ship  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  an  extensive  passenger  list,  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

The  "Minnesota"  will  sail  on  its  next  voyage  to  the  Orient  on  Saturday,  April  29, 
and  the  excellence  of  her  passenger  accommodations  will  be  heralded  to  the  traveling 
public  of  the  United  States  by  all  who  enjoyed  the  pleasant  voyage  across  the  Pacific  on 
her  first  trip,  as  furnishing  the  acme  of  travel  comfort.  The  Superior  accommodations  of 
the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company  in  connection  with  the  comfortable  journey 
afforded  by  the  Great  Northern  Eailway  to  Seattle,  the  sailing  point  of  the  "Minnesota," 
will  make  this  route  the  popular  one  from  Occident  to  Orient. 
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Sunday  Morning  at  Home. 

"Say,  Pop!" 

"Uh-huh!" 

"What's  a  trust?" 

"Huh?" 

"What's   a   trust?" 

"Don't  bother  me.  I  want  to  read  the 
paper. ' ' 

' '  But,  Pop. ' ' 

"Keep  still,  I  tell  you." 

"Don't  you  know?'' 

' '  Ye-es. '"' 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Now,  look  here,  young  man!  I've  told 
you  to  keep  still  and  let  me  read  in  peace; 
and  I  mean  it. ' ' 

Two  minutes  of  silence. 

"Say,   Pop!" 

No  answer. 

"Pop!" 

"Ye-es." 

"Why  wouldn't  you  go  to  church  with 
ma?" 

"Huh?" 

"I  said  why  don't  you  you  go  to  church 
when  ma  wants  you  to?" 

"Yes." 

"Aint  you  you  good  enough?" 

"Keep  still,  can't  you?" 

"I  guess  I  could  if  I  had  a  nickel — I  said 
I  guess  I  could  if  I  had  a  nickel,  or  maybe 
three  cents.  I  could  try  if  I  had  two  cents. 
Well,  you  bet  if  I  ever  have  a  little  boy  and 
he  needed  a  nickel,  or  even  ten  cents,  awful 
bad,  I'd  give  it  to  him — I  wouldn't  be  no 
old  stingy  Jim.  I  wouldn't  let  him  die  just 
'cause  he  needed  a  nickel.  Here,  kitty,  kitty, 
kitty,  kitty,  nice  kitty.  Now,  meow.  Louder, 
or  I'll  pinch  your  tail  clean  off.  Louder  yet." 

"Here!   what  are  you  doing  to  that  cat?" 

"Just  pettin'  her."" 

"Well,    let    her    alone.      Why    in    thunder 
can't  you  keep  still?     I  never  "made  half  the 
racket  you  do  when  I  was  a  boy." 
"Was  you  ever  a  boy,  Pop?" 
*  *  Of   course   I   was. ' ' 
"When?" 

"When  I  was  a  bo —  Great  Scott!  what  on 
earth    can    your    mother    be    thinking    of    all 
week?     I  just  wish  I  had  charge  of  you  for 


about    three    days.       I'd    teach 

things. " 

' '  Well,    I    guess    you    aint    so    awful 

smarter  than  her.     Meow,  kitty." 
Let  that  cat  alone,  I  tell  you." 
"She's  just  hungry,  that's  all.     I  am  too." 
"Well,  go  and  get  some  bread  and  butter." 
"Don't  want  that.     Have  that  every  day." 
"Well,  that's,  all  you'll  get  from  me." 
"Say,  Pop,  I  had  a  fight  yesterday." 
"What's  that?     A  fight.     I  thought  I  told 

you  I'd   give  you   a  lickin'   the   next   time   I 

heard  of  you  in  a  fight." 

"Well,   this  wasn't  just  no  plain,   ordinary 

scrap. ' ' 

' '  That  don 't  make  any  difference. ' ' 

"Yes,  it   does.     I  had  to  lick  him." 

' '  Now,  look  here.     There  never  is  any  good 

reason  for  getting  into  a  fight,  if  you  go  along 

and   mind  your   own  business.     And   I  won 't 

have  you  fighting.     Do  you  hear  that  ? ' ' 
' '  Yep,  but  I  couldn  't  "help  it. ' ' 
"Why   couldn't   you?" 
"Well,  Dick  Peters  he  said  somethin'  about 

you,  and  I  just  had  to  lick  him,  that 's  all. ' ' 
"About  me?    What  did  he  say  about  me?" 
"Oh,    nothin';    just    somethin'    his    pa    told 

him. ' ' 

"Something  his  father  told  him?" 

"Yep." 

"About  me?" 

' '  Yep. ' ' 

"What  was  it?" 

"Oh,    nothin'    much,    only    it    wasn't    very 

nice." 

"But  what  was  it?" 

"You  won't  lick  me  if  I  tell  you?" 

' '  Why,   no,   of   course  not. ' ' 

"Nor  'cause  I  scrapped  Dick?" 

' '  No,  I  guess  you  couldn 't  help  it. ' ' 

* '  Well,  he  said  his  pa  said  you  was  a  stingy 

old   skinflint,   made  lots  of  money  and  never 

spent   any. ' ' 

"He  said  that,  did  he?    Well,  just  wait  till 

I  see  that  blackguard  Peters.     I'll — " 
"Goin'  to  scrai>  him.  Pop?" 
"No,    but    I'll    tell    him    what    I    think    of 
him. ' ' 

"Oh,   I've   already   told   Dick." 
"Told  him  what?" 

"Told  him  he  was  a  liar,  'cause  I  said  you 
give  me  a  nickel  whenever  I  want  one.  And 
you  bet  I  made  him  swaller  it,  too.  Nobody 
can't  call  my  pa  a  stingy  old  skinflint,  not 
when  I'm  round." 

"Ahem!  Hum!  Here's  a  dime.  Eun  along 
now  and  let  me  finish  my  paper." 
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Open  All  tKe  Year  .^  Combines  All  tKe  Attractions  of 
Every  Resort  in  California 
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BEAUTIFUL  town  with  broad  streets,  overarched  with  a  can- 
opy of  branches;  a  town  spread  out  on  the  broad  bank  of  an 
upland  and  peering"  out  through  a  fine  grove  upon  the  Pacific; 
a  town  with  homes  flower-embowered;  a  town  surrounded  by 
a  picturesque  country  given  over  to  green  fields  and  large 
orchards,  with  a  background  of  green  hills  that  swell  into 
purple  mountains — such  is  Santa  Monica. 

On  the  bluff  and  overhanging  it,  the  landside  smiled  up  to  by  a  beautiful 
park  of  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  its  ocean  face  to  the  setting  sun  and 
overlooking  a  great  expanse  of  sapphire  sea,  is  the  famous  HOTEL  ARCADIA. 
Around  this  great  hotel,  with  its  perfect  service,  its  broad  verandas,  its  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  its  fine  ocean  views,  linger  many  pleasant  memories. 

For  many  years  Santa  Monica  has  been  the  most  popular  of  California  sea- 
side resorts.  All  this  is  easily  understood,  for  to  go  swimming  in  this  pleasant 
surf,  to  fish  from  the  fine  pleasure  wharf,  to  dream  upon  the  moonlit  beach  with 
the  air  moving  gently  to  the  music  of  the  surf,  to  drive  among  the  wooded 
canyons  of  the  mountains,  must  be  to  a  dweller  inland  a  frolic  among  Elysian 
fields. 

Santa  Monica  is  but  seventeen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  the  nearest 
and  favorite  resort  of  that  Southern  Califojrnia  metropolis.  Two  steam  lines, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southern  California  Railway,  and  an  electric  rail- 
way, connect  the  cities. 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  without  a  rival  for  Southern  California  sightseers.  There 
is  not  a  town  or  colony  in  Southern  California  that  a  guest  of  the  Arcadia 
may  not  visit  and  return  to  Santa  Monica  in  the  same  day  if  he  wishes.  The 
advantages  of  suburban  service  between  Santa  Monica  and  Los  Angeles,  en- 
abling guests  of  the  Arcadia  to  avail  themselves  of  theatrical  and  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  metropolis,  are  particularly  noticeable. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  variety  of  occupations  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 
dream  upon  the  sands  in  front  of  the  Arcadia,  or  sit  amid  flowers  in  some 
sunshiny  nook  and  read.  There  is  fishing  of  the  very  best  for  Hotel  Arcadia 
guests,  for  between  the  Channel  islands  and  the  Southern  California  coast  is 
the  best  salt-water  rod  and  reel-fishing  in  the  world.  The  game  tuna,  the  great 
sea  bass,  yellow-tail,  albicore,  barracuda,  and  many  kinds  of  surf  fish  afford 
rare  sport.  Hunting  is  excellent,  and  many  nimrods  stop  at  the  hotel  and 
make  the  neighboring  valleys  and  mountains  the  scenes  of  their  exploits.  In 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  are  deer  and  bear,  and  up  among  the  pines  are 
mountain  quail  and  gray  squirrels,  with  an  occasional  bobcat.  The  valleys 
are  well  stocked  with  doves  and  valley  quail,  to  say  nothing  of  rabbits,  which 
are  exceedingly  plentiful. 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  the  great  gathering  place  for  the  tennis  players  of  South- 
ern California.  The  annual  tournaments  are  held  every  year  in  Santa  Monica. 
Here  also  are  admittedly  the  best  polo  gi'ounds  in  the  south,  and  some  ardent 
devotees  of  the  game.  Indeed,  the  guests  of  the  Hotel  Arcadia  are  provided 
with  many  ways  in  which  to  enjoy  life. 
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HUMOR. 


Maxims  from  the  Russian  of  Nicholas 
Getlickedsky. 

When  in  doubt,  kill  a  Jew. 

Spare  the  ice  and  spoil  the  champagne. 

Eussia  expects  every  man  to  drink  his  share. 

A  head  on  the  shoulders  is  worth  two  in  the 
air. 

Better  be  a  duke  in  a  palace  than  a  corpse 
in  the  street. 

'Tis  better  to  have  made  a  promise  and 
broken  it  than  to  have  refused  outright. 

Priests  are  anarchists  in  widow 's  weeds. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  price- 
mark. 

The  better  part  of  valor  is  to  stay  at  home. 

*  *       * 

A  December  Rose. 
In    blustering,    dreary    December 

A  rose,  unawed  by  wind  or  by  rain, 
A   duty  undone   did   remember. 

And,  disdainful  of  shame  and  of  pain. 
Did   display  in   her  innocent  pride 

A  bloom  like  the  cheek  of  a  bride. 

The  Year,  racked  with  the  rigor  of  Death, 
Beheld  with   amazement   and   wonder; 

And  rebuking  with  pitiless  breath 

Such  devotion,  proclaimed  it  a  blunder. 

*  *       * 

At  the  Play. 

On  the  portieres  which  hang  at  the  rear  of 
the  stage  in  the  Ben  Greet  performances  of 
Shakespearean  plays  are  the  letters  E  and  E. 

She  was  a  sweet-faced,  confiding  young 
miss,  who  oh-ed  and  ah-ed  all  through  the 
performance.  He  was'  blase  and  omniscient. 
He  had  explained  many  things  to  her  com- 
plete and  wondering  satisfaction,  in  a  voice 
which  reminded  his  disgusted  neighbors  of  a 
leaky  trombone. 

"Oh,  Ed,"  she  whispered  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes, 
"see  those  letters  on  the  portieres!  What  do 
they  mean?" 

"E— ,  E— ,"  he  mused  audiblv.  "Oh,  yes. 
Why,  they  mean  'Elizabeth  Eex.'  She  was 
queen  of  England  then,   you   know." 

And  the  sweet  young  thing  nestled  a  little 
closer  to  her  prodigy. 

*  *       »  I 

I  Lenten  Observations. 

There  are  some  people  who  give  up  luxuries 
during  Lent  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
double    allowance    afterward. 

Many  a  woman 's  self-denials  are  made  light 
by  the  thought  that  she  is  saving  money  for 
her  Easter  hat. 

The  man  gives  up  cigarettes  and  mortifies 
his  flesh  by  smoking  cigars. 

Sunday,  being  a  feast  day,  has  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  repressed  during  the  week.  It 
therefore  ceases  to  be  a  day  of  rest. 

A  woman  will  deny  herself  anything  during 
Lent  except  the  free  exercise  of  her  tongue, 
one  of  her  chief  delights. 


Unfair  to  the  Boys. 

Most  men  expect  their  boys  to  profit  by 
;heir  father's  mistakes  of  which  they  never 
lear,  because  the  fathers  are  ashamed  to  let 
;hem  be  known. 
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CHUNKS  OF  WISDOM. 

No  man  ever  yet  made  a  fool  of  himself 
without  being  incited   to  do  so  by  a  woman. 

They  call  it  Adam's  apple,  but  that  is  be- 
cause Eve  had  learned  a  few  things  from  the 
serpent  and  forged  Adam's  name. 

Solomon  was,  doubtless,  the  wisest  man 
who  ever  lived,  but  he  had  to  be.  Think  how 
many  wives  he  had! 

The  game  of  love  is  played  continually  by 
man  because  it  is  one  of  pure  chance.  No 
man  knoweth  what  vagary  of  feminine  nature 
will  turn  up  next. 

Some  old  maids  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  not  marrying.  As  there  are  more  women 
than  men,  they  deem  themselves  philanthro- 
pists; and  so  they  are — but  not  as  thev  mean 
it. 

Even  parents  who  have  eloped  in  their 
youth  object  to  their  sons  or  daughters  doing 
likewise.     Experience  is  a  dear  teacher. 

Woman,  lovely  woman,  how  would  you  look 
if  it  were  not  for  stays,  cosmetics  and  hair- 
pins? 

One  way  in  which   a  woman  is  superior  to 

a  man  is  in   her   ability  to   carry  thirty-nine 

parcels  in   her   arms,   besides   holding   up   her 

skirts,    carrying   an   umbrella,    and    adjusting 

her  hat  occasionally. 

«'      *       # 

Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 

Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


HATTERS    AND    FURNISHERS 


Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


The  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS  the;  leading 
Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  the  Great  West 


Furnishes  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $200  to  $2000. 
Sick  or  Accident  Benefits  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Life  Insurance  Certificate  pays  twelve   benefits,  all 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equality  and  granted 

equal  benefits. 
Good  representatives   wanted   everywhere.      Address 

J.     L.    MITCHELL,    Supreme  Secretary 
612  Marquam  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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THE  best  medical  authorities  are  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending horseback  riding  for  nervous,  lung  and 
kindred  complaints.  Particularly  is  this  mode  of  exercise 
beneficial  on  this  West  coast,  where  the  patient  can  enjoy 
the  pure  open  air,  inhale  nature's  ozone  and  the  resinous 
fragrance  of  pine,  fir,  cedar  and  hemlock.       :::::: 

Saddle  Horses  and  Carriages 
Horses  Bought  and  Sold    :    : 

PORTLAND  RIDING  CLUB  w.c.  brown,  m^. 

394  Eleventh  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  'phone  826 


W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

FRUIT  AND  FARM   LAND 
HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED 


Scroll  Saws 

Men's,  $1.5.00;  Boys',  $5.60 
WHITE  HOLLY  BLACK  WALNUT 

Saw  Hlades,  Patterns,  Etc. 
Write  fur  Catalogue. 

DAYTON     HARDWARE    CO 

194  First  St.    Portland.  Ore. 


HUMOR. 


HOCH  DER  HOCH! 

There  was  a  gay  German  named  Hoch, 
Who  had  no  great  fears  of  the  yoke, 

He  courted  the  ladies 

By  peeling  potaties, 
And  thought  thirty  wives  but  a  joke. 

It  is  strange  how  considerate  a  man  be- 
comes when  he  owes  you  money.  He  wouldn't 
think  of  mentioning  the  fact  for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing your  feelings. 

The  only  way  to  escape  being  indicted  is  by 
being   on   the   grand   jury. 

HOW  ELSE? 

How  else  can  a  man  get  a  strand  of  flaxen 
hair  or  a  smudge  of  powder  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  coat  than  in  the  way  the  small  boy 
gets  his  hair  wet  or  his  shirt  on  wrong  side 
out — by  climbing  over  a  fence? 

*  *  4f- 

APROPOS. 

Witless  Walter— Say,  Willie,  I  think  I'll 
make  Newlywed  a  gift  of  some  wine.  What 
shall  I  send  him? 

Wily  Willie — Benedictine,  of  course. 

*         *         « 

BECOMING  CHARITY. 

Binks — Why  did  President  Roosevelt  en- 
courage the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  to 
give  that  dinner,  recently? 

.Jinks — Oh,  I  don't  know.  Just  to  show 
that  he  doesn  't  forget  old  friends,  I  suppose. 

Binks — Wrong.  Because  it  was  a  Little 
Hung(a)ry. 


Managers  Wanted 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wants  a 
reliable,  energetic  man  or  woman 
in  each  state  in  the  Union  to  act  as 
manager. 

None  but  those  who  can  give 
high-class  references  need  apply. 

None  but  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  hard  need  apply. 

For  the  right  man  or  woman  the 
proposition  is  an  exceptional  one. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Oregon. 


SANIPURE 
MILK 

TRUE    TO    NATURE 

Counterpart  of  a' Healthy  Mother's  Milk 
A  PERFECT  FOOD  FOR 

BABY 


Sanipure  Food  Company. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Gentlempn: 

Your  Sanipure  Milk  gave  entire  satisfaction. 
It  would  perhaps  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  it 
likely  saved  our  baby's  life.  We  tried  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  preparations,  in  fact,  almost  every- 
thing we  could  find  of  that  description.  The  baby 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  any  of  them  on  his 
stomach,  and  was  continually  ailing  and  losing 
flesh.  After  begining  to  use  Sanipure  Milk  these 
symptoms  disappeared  altogether  and  the  baby 
grew  very  strong  and  healthy. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

ED.  BERG, 

Treas.  Imperial  Mining  Co.,  Roslyn,  Wash- 


EDWARD    H.'B^VLO  and  /lis    athef  s  letter . 


Samples  a7id  Aiialysis  of  SANIPURE 
MIL,K  gladly  forwarded  tipon  request 
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A  Masterly  Retreat. 

Mrs.  Younghusband — Try  some  of  this  cake, 
dear. 

Mr.  Younghusband — No,  thanks. 

Mrs.  Y. — Please  do;  it's  very  nice. 

Mr.  Y.— No  I  don't  think  I  care  for  any. 

Mrs.  Y. — George,   dear,   I   made  it. 

Mr.  Y.— You  did?     All  by  yourself? 

Mrs.   Y. — All   by   myself. 

Mr.  Y. — Are  j^ou  sure  the  cook  didn't  help 
youf 

Mrs.  Y. — Yes. 

Mr.  Y. — Or  show  you  how? 

Mrs.  Y. — Yes. 

Mr.  Y.— "Well,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  eat 
some. 

Mrs.  Y. — Oh,  you  needn't  if  you  don't  want 
to. 

Mr.  Y. — But  I  want  to  show  my  apprecia- 
tion  of  your   efforts. 

Mrs.  Y. — You  don't  seem  over-anxious  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Y.    (tasting  the   cake) — Um! 

Mrs.   Y. — Don't    you    like    it? 

Mr.  Y. — Well,  I  must  say  it's  not  like  the 
cake    mother    used    to    make. 

Mrs.  Y. — Oh,  how  can  you  say  that  (burst- 
ing into  tears)!  I've  heard  that — that  men 
say — this  to  their  wives  when — when  the 
cooking — bu — bu — but  I  never  be — be — be- 
lieved it. 

(Mr.  Y.  makes  vain  attempts  to  interrupt 
her.) 

And  now  you  've  said  it — to  me.  After  I  've 
worked  so  hard,  too.  And — and  tried  to  p — 
p — please  you.  And  you  g — g — g — go  and  say 
such  hor — hor — horrid  things  about  what 
I've  done.  You're  just  trying  to  br — br — 
br — break  my  heart.  You  don't  1 — 1 — 1 — love 
me  any  more!  (Here  tears  gain  the  mastery 
over  words.) 

•     Mr.    Y. — -But,    my    dear,    you    don't    under- 
stand. 

Mrs.    Y. — Y — y — yes,    I    do. 
Mr.  Y. — No,  you  don't,  sweetheart.  I  didn't 
mean  that  you  should  understand  it  as  most 
men  say  it   to  their  wives.     When   I   said   it 
was  not  like  what  my  mother  used  to  make, 
I  meant   that   it  was  better  than  hers.     You 
see,    she    never    used    to    make    anything    but 
pound  cake  and  this — whv  this  is  angel  food. 
That's   what   I   meant,    little   wifey    (leaning 
across  the  table  and  patting  her  cheek). 
Mrs.   Y. — Did  you    George,   really? 
Mr.  Y. — Yes,  really.    Pass  me  another  piece, 
please,    sweetheart. 

Mrs.   Y. — Then   I'll   set   it   down   near   you, 
so  you   can   eat   all  you  want. 

Mr.   Y.    (gulping) — Thanks,   dearest. 


Casus  Belli. 

•Jinks — Most  people  think  that  the  cause 
of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  was 
Russian   encroachment   on  Manchuria. 

Binks— Well,    wasn't    it? 

Jinks — No,  of  course  not.  The  Russians 
are  great  Jew  baiters. 

Binks— But  what  has  that  to  do  witli  it? 

Jinks — Everything.  The  .laps  are  ardent 
admirers  of  Jew  jitsu. 


^liiiiiP: 
-I- 


'^^^\;^  vB^v«. 


Grain  Bags 
Flour  Bags 
Wool  Bags 


In  fact.  All  Kinds  Made  of 
COTTON  AND  BURLAP 


Our  Watch  Words 

Capacity  ::  Strength 
Home  Product 


Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    AND    IMPORTERS 

1508-1514  Colorado  Street 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 
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Power 


We  are  furnishing  electric  power  for  the  cities  of  Portland,  Oregon 
City  and  St.  Johns  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  obtained  for  electric  power 
anj'where  else  in  the  entire  country.  Manufacturers  are  thus  offered  an 
extra  inducement  to  locate  in  this  section.  Write  us  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 


Light 


Electric  light  is  so  far  superior  to  any  other  kind  that  it  is  indispens- 
able after  once  tried.  If  you  are  struggling  along  with  other  light,  you 
needn't  do  so  on  account  of  the  cost.  Telephone  us  to  come  and  talk 
over  the  matter  with  you. 


Electric  Supplies 


We  furnish  Electric  Supplies  and  Novelties  in  any  quantities  to  any 
part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Write  for  Catalogue  and  estimates. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 


c^o^cs:i^!:soxK80soi'o^o^os3^^ 
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To  The  Most 
Popular  Home  Cooks 


M::^  The  makers  of  Dunham's  Cocoanut  are  offering  $2,000  in  prizes  in  a  ^HBL. 

M}'^  great  voting  contest  for  the  most  popular  home  cooks.    Every  woman  ^EBL 

Ww  cook  is  invited  to  enter  this  most  profitable  and  fascinating  contest.    It  ^9 

W  is  the  occasion  of  a  life-time  to  earn  handsome  prizes.    Many  women  recog-  ^ 

^  nizing  this  have  begun  work  in  earnest,  determined  to  be  successful.    But  your  1 

opportunities  are  just  as  good,  as  the  voting  lias  barely  begun.    It  costs  nothing  to 
enter  and  only  requires  a  little  effort  to  succeed.     Read  about  the 

PRIZES  AND   CONDITIONS 

To  ascertain  who  are  the  most  popular  home  cooks,  we  offer  82(X)0  casli,  in  a  grand  prize 
voting  contest,  starting  immediately  and  closing  October  1st,  1905. 

First  Prize  $500.00;  Second  Prize  $200.00;  Third  Prize  $100.00;  Fourth  Prize  SoO.CO;  Fifth 
Prize  $25.00;  Twenty  Prizes  of  $10.00  each  ;  Fifty  Prizes  of  $5.00  each. 

The  popularity  of  thedifTerent  home  cooks  will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  during  the  contest.  In  case  two  or  more  candidates  receive  the  same 
number  of  votes,  the  prize  money  will  be  divided  equally  between  them.  Any  woman  home 
cook  may  be  voted  for. 

The  voting  ballot  consists  of  that  part  of  the  wrapper  on  a  package  of 

DUNHAMS  COCOANUT 

bearing  the  Cocoanut  cake  trade  mark.     Write  the  name  and  address  of  the  woman  for 
whom  you  wish  to  vote  on  the  back  of  this  part  of  the  wrapper.  This  is  imperative.    Bal- 
lots from  5c  packages  will  count  as  one  vote  each  ;  10c  packages  2  voles  ;  20e  packages  4 
votes;  40c  packages  8  votes.      No  other  kind  of  ballot  will  count.      Mail  your  ballots, 
postage  fully  paid. 
L  In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prizes  $675.00  has  been  set  apart  to  be  given  in  Three 

L  Special  Awards.    The  amounts  in  each  of  these  Special  Awards  will  be  $225,  divided  j 

I  into  twelve  prizes  as  follows:   First  Prize  SlOO;  2nd  Prize  $50;  3rd  Prize  $25;  4th  i 

B  Prize  810;  Eight  Prizes  of  $5.00  each.    These  Special  Awards  will  be  given  at  inter-  I 

ft  vals  during  the  regular  contest,  but  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  it.    The  first  I 

I  of  these  will  be  awarded  March  15th,  1905,  to  the  women  having  the  most  votes  I 

H  to  their  credit  at  that  time.  I 

I  EIVXER    XOW  I 

■         Be  a  candidate.    Send  in  your  name  at  once.    The  special  prizes  alone  are  well  worth        ■ 
f       your  while.    Send  us  j-our  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  j-ou  circular       i 
giving  prizes  and  conditions  of  contest  in  detail.      Address  all  votes  and  communica- 
tions to 

DUNHAM'S  COCOANUT  CONTEST,    P.  O.    Box  1765,    New   York,    N.   Y 
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The  wonderful  qualities  of  the  pine  needle  are  now  utilized  in  a  beneficent  manner.  By  perfected  machiuerj'^^ 
the  needles  are  reduced  to  a  splendid  soft  fiber,  making  an  ideal  bed,  retaining  the  natural  hygienic  and 
sanitary  qualities  of  pine  air.  Soothes  the  fierves  and  assists  to  perfect  sleep.  Vermin,  Insect  and  Germ  Proof 


THE  MOST  PERFECT 
MATTRESS  MADE 
MOST  PERFECT  IN 
EVERY  PARTICULAR 


l)Vgienic  mattress  Co. 

Logus   Building,  Grand  Avenue 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


The  Price  is  but  $15 
Write  for  Full  De- 
scriptive Matter  .-.' 


Wamnsburq=lTtid1and  teachers'  Jlgenc^ 


WILLIAM  I.  FRASER 
Townsend,  Mont. 


ORVILLE  J.  ORSBORN 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 


CHAS.  B.  PAYHILL 
Winnebago,  Minn. 

■\xrE  aid  competent  teachers  in   securing  good  positions.     We  aid  schools  and  colleges 
in  securing  competent  teachers.     One  registration  secures  membership  in  all  offices 
until  position  is  secured.     WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  ANNUAL. 


Table  Talk 


Is  the  American  Authority 
upon  Culinary  Topics  and 
Table  Fashions. 

IT  TEACHES  THE  ART  of  Good  Cooking,  of  Wise  and 
Economical  Living,  it  gives  the  Newest  Recipes,  Latest 
Table  Deooratlons,  Proper  Menus  for  all  Special  Oc- 
casions in  the  Home.  Its  illustrations  of  New  Dishes 
are  suited  to  every-day  service,  and  do  not  exceed  in 
expense  or  skill  in  preparation  the  ability  of  every 
woman  who  wishes  to  make  tempting  the  home  table. 


BRIDESMAID'S   LUNCHEON 

TABLE  TALK  gives  a  Menu  for  each  meal  every  day  in 
the  year,  with  instructions  how  to  prepare  them. 

MAKE  A  XMAS  PRESENT  of  a  yearly  subscription  to 
your  wife;  she  will  appreciate  it  366  times. 

IT  IS  THE  IDEAL  HOloEKEEPlNG  MAGAZINE.  Its 
information  is  reliable. 

One  Dollar  per  year.    Three  months,  25  cents. 
Single  copy,  10  cents. 


We  submit  a  few  extracts  from  letters, 
such  as  are  received  daily  at  Table  Talk 
office: 

"I  could  not  keep  house  without  Table 
Talk."— Mrs.   W.   S.  M.,   New  York   City. 

"Table  Talk  Is  a  book  all  dainty  housekeep- 
ers should  have." — Harriet  S.,  Toronto,  Can. 

"T  would  rather  be  without  a  new  bonnet 
than  my  beloved  Table  Talk." — Mrs.  M.  A. 
W,.    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

"A  more  delightful  and  instructive  little 
volume  would  be  difficult  to  find." — Mrs.  H. 
D.   J.,    Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

"I  could  not  do  without  Table  Talk  if  there 
were  nothing  in  it  but  the  advertisements." — 
Mis.  W.  O.  R.,   Syracuse,  New  York. 

"I  can  truly  say  for  your  magazine  that  It 
has  been  my  household  gfuide  for  the  Ave 
years  past." — H.  B.  M.,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 

"I  have  found  in  the  first  year  of  my  mar- 
ried life  my  best  friend  and  adviser  in  Table 
Talk."— Mrs.    W.    E.    A.,    Richmond,    Va. 

"Table  Talk  speaks  for  itself  to  every 
housekeeper  interested  in  her  business." — E, 
C.    T.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

"Practical  housekeeping  is  not  a  success 
without  Table  Talk."— Mrs.  O.  L.,  Lyons, 
Iowa. 

"1  must  tell  you  that  my  admiration  for 
and  confidence  in  Table  Talk  increases  with 
each  issue."— Mrs.  R.  H.  W.,  Sheffield,  Ala- 
bama. 


TABLE  TALK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1113  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  SUMMER.  GIRL 

Will  find  when  on  a  vaction  that  hardly  a  day 
will  pass  that  she  will  not  have  use  for  her 

Pendleton  Indian  Robes 

Whether  at  the  sea  shore,  in  the  country  or 
in  the  mountains,  when  driving,  boating, 
bathing,  camping  or  enjoying  the  veranda 
during  the  cool  evenings,  it  will  be  a  source 
of  comfort,   o^  c>5^  •^^  ^^^^  <^y^  '^^'  =>^  "^^^^  ^^'  ^-o^  "^-o^ 

IL  Takes  Up  but>  Little  Room 

In  a  trunk  or  can  be  rolled  and  secured  by 
the  ordinary  shawl  strap  and  will  be  found 
indispensable  as  a  traveling  companion,  e-o^  '^n 

For  Sale  at,  ALL  DRY  GOODS  STORES 


CHARLES  J.  FERGUSON,  Manufacturer 
Pendleton,  Oregon 
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THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

By  Our  Policy 

Drop  us  a  postal  stating  your 
age  and  we  will  mail  you  full 
particulars  how  to  Protect  Yoist 
Family  and  build  up  an  Estate 
for  Yottfself. 

AGE  25 

/L  Cents  a  Day  Saved  each 
year  will  protect  you  for 
^1000.00.  Guarantee  you  a 
good  investment.  Why  be 
without  a  Policy? 


INSURE    WITH 


The  WASHINGTON  LIFE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS 

BLAIR    T.     SCOTT,  General  Manager 
HARRY    B.   SCOTT,  Agency  Director 

609-10-11-12-13  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE    BUILDING 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Leading  Double   Keyboard 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


TYPEWRITERS 


OF  ALL  MAKES 


SOLD,  RENTED  AND 
REPAIRED 

Platens,  Supplies  and  Parts  for  All  Machines 


Rubber  Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Etc. 

Sign  Markers,  Numbering  Machines,  Trade  Checks,  Check  Protectors,  Etc. 

Steel  Fire-Proof  Safes,  Letter  Presses,  Etc. 


Webster's  Pencil  Sharpener 

For  School  and  Office 


Never  wears  out.  $3.00 


THE  PAY-SHOLES 


Leading  Single  Keyboard 


Typewriter  and  Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Etc. 
Mimeographs,  Hektographs  and  All  Supplies. 
Shipping  Books  and  Office  Specialties. 
Ask  for  Catalogues. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 


231    STARK  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Rooms 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Phones 


EUROPEAN 

$1  and  Upwards 


and        AMERJCAN 

$2.50  to  $4.00 


TWO  BLOCKS  FROM  TEMPLE  SQUARE 
AND  MORMON  INTERESTS.  Excellent 
Cuisine,    Local  and  Long  Distance  Phone  in  every  room 


I 


Next  Stop:   Salt   Lake  City  t 

THE  KENYON 

SALT    LAKE    CITY'S    LEADING    HOTEL 

DON    H.   PORTER 

large:,  superb  and  incomparable 


♦ 


I 
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Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


Portland,  Oregon 


WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Rea.1   Esta.te    cAgent 
City  Property,  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 
Beautiful  Miniature  Mission  Clocks 

liKecut,  an  exact  imitation  of  the  clocks  used 
by  the  French  Mission  Fathers  during  the 
18th  century.  A  unique  ornament  for  "What- 
not," "Mantel-shelf,"  ob  "Cost  corner." 
An  elegant  prize  for  card  parties.  Nice  gift 
for  wife,  sister,  mother  or  brother.    Flemish 

OAK   finish,  12  IN.  HIGH,  4  1-2  IN.  WIDE       The 

movement  is  the  best,  fully  guaranteed  in 
every  way  to  be  as  perfect  as  skill  and  money 
can  produce.  Runs  30  hours  with  one  wind- 
ing. Hands  and  figures  are  gold  plated. 
The  pendulum  is  brass.  Constructed  so  that 
it  is  easily  regulated.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  in  the  tJ.  S.,  all  charges  paid,  upon 
receipt  of  $2.50.  Send  to-day  for  FREE  Cata- 
log of  hundreds  of  useful  articles  about  the 
liome.  Prices  right.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Pacific   Novelty    Co. 

Box  392,  Baker  City,  Oregon 

Photograph  Gallery  for  Sale 

Ground  floor,  best  location  and 
most  popular  gallery  in  Everett, 
Wash.  Has  paid  |ioo  profit  for 
last  three  years,  everything  new, 
cost  |2,5oo.  Have  Alaska  interests 
that  demand  my  immediate  atten- 
tion.    Particulars  on  request. 

Price,  $1,250 

CANTWELL,  Photographer 

Everett,  Wash. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 


OF 


'N; 


J.I' 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  test 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES  CITY" 
"REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY  GATZERT" 
of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS   THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  dock, 
7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  Mcdonald,  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL.  Manager,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Stammer 

Why  not  be  relieved  during  the  Fair  at  Portland? 
Write  for  Special  Rates.  Book  on  "How  to  Stop 
Stammering,"  sent  free.     Address 

THE  PACIfIC  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMCRERS. 

202  East  44th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


ATTEND 

WILSON'S 

'    LSEATTLE) 


Souvenir  Postal  Cards 

Manufactured  to  order  in  wood,  leather  or  cardboard, 
also  Souvenir  Books  for  any  city.     Write  for  prices. 

D.  M.  AVERILL  &  CO.,  331  Morrison  St., 

PORTLAND,  OREaON.  Dept.  A. 


WANTED 

Pacific  Monthly.     Writ 

THB  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore, 
dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


In  every  city  and  town  a  woman 
who  is  permanently  located  to 
take  up  as  a  side  issue  some 
work  in  connection  with  The 
Write  for  full  particulars. 
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THE  YDUNQ  LADY  RECEIVED  A  BOX  OF 

iy        ALMOST   DAILY- 


HOW  OFTEN  DOES 
YOUR  WIFE  NOW  RECEIVE 

A  BOX  OF  THESE 
DELICIOUS  CONFECTIONS? 

REPENT-   AND  MAIL  YOU« 
ORDERS.  AT  SHORT  INTERVALS.  TO 

.  <e^^   8MBR0A0WAVJ, ,,,„,, 
.SEVENTEEN  OTHER  STORES  BSALESAGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


CANDIES  SENT  ANYWHERE  BY  MAILS  EXPRESS. 


Thomson  J. 

Httdson^s 


BOOKS 


The  LaNv  of  Psycnic  Pnenomena 


A    Working    Hypothesis    for    the    Systematic    Study 
of   Hypnotism,    Spiritism,    Mental   Therapeutics,   Etc. 
$1.20 


The   Divine   Pedigree  of  Man 


Or;    The    Testimony    of    Evolution    and    Psychology 
to  the  Fatherhood   of  God. 

$1.20 


A  Scientmc  Demonstration  of  tne 
Future  Lire 


SI. 20 


Tne   Law  of  Mental  Medicine 


In  this  book  Dr.  Hudson  points  out  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  practice  depending  for  its  efficacy  on  natural 
law.  The  system  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Sug- 
gestion controls  the  Subjective  Mind,  which  in  its 
turn  controls  the  functions  of  the  body. 
Si. 20 


Tne   Evolution   of  the   Soul 


SI-20 


Will   be   mailed  to   any  address   on   receipt  of  price. 
Send  for   our  cut  price   and  club   list  of  magazines. 

JONES'    Book   Store    ^'''  Aider  street  = 


Tne    Best    Tnougnt    oi    the    Cnurcn 


ii 


Cbe  Cburcb  eclectic" 

THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
«ftke  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Lowndes,  D.  D.,  Editor 


"Gives  under  the  present  Editorship  the  best 
thoutht  and  the  matured  scholarship  of  the  Church." 
—  The  Right  Rev.  A.  N.  LittUjohn,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  Bishop  of  Long  Island. 


Two  Dollars  a  Year 


Editorial  Rooms,  92  Fifth  Ave.      -      New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  S.  Gorham ,  Publisher ,  285  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 

Subscriptions  besnn  at  any  time. 

Send  Ten   Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Abbott  &Church  CI 


EXCLUSIVE 

Manufacturers  of 

WIRE  MATTRESSES 


L, 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


^ 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring  You  Business 

Rates  $2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses,  Corporations,  Business 
Houses,  Politicians,  all  use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
Local,  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery 
Offices:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 

1 09  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore, 


STAMMER? 

We  are  cured;  let  us  cure  you.  No  Tlme-beatlnj. 
The  Science  of  Speech  for  Stammerers.  Free  Tuition 
OflFer        Book  free.        Natural  Speech  Academy,   1028  ■. 

28th   Street,   Los  Angeles,    Cal. 


UNITED  STATES  ANB  FOREIGN. 
PATENTS 


WORLD-WIDE 


FREE  BOOKLET  for  INVENTORS 

Boyd      Bloc  If .     f  •»*«!• 


John  H.  Mitchell 


Albert  H.  Tannsr 


MITCHELL  &  TANNER 

Attorneys-at-Law 
Commercial  Block,       PORTLAND,  OREGON 

WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Rea.1   Estate    c/igent 
City  Property,  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 
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Joaquin  Miller  and  other  Characteristic 
Western  Authors  and  Artists  contribute 

to 

SUNSET 

The  only  magazine  that  faithfully  tells,  by  pictures  and  text, 
of  the  wonders  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  the  nation's  west- 
ern borderland.  It  is  notable  for  the 
number  and  artistic  merit  of  its  en- 
gravings. The  representative  busi- 
ness houses  advertise  in  its  pages.  If 
you  want  to  learn  of  California  and 
the  West,  read  SUNSET  regularly. 


$1.00  a  Year 


10c  a  Copy 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 

Passenger  Department* 
Southern  Pacific 


4  Montgomery  Street  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
193  Clark  Street  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO 
34<)  Broadway  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 
49  Leadenhall  Street     -     LONDON,  ENG. 
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Two 
hroughTrain^ 

to  Chicago 

daily    from   Portland   and    points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 
Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman   sleeping   cars,   dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  cjr  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  RITCHIB,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  G.  Barker.  General  Agent,  153  Third  St.^ 

Portland,  Ore. 

J'"''9°  C.  &  N.-W.  RY. 


New  York 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
MICHIGAN  CENTRAL 
LAKE  SHORE 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 
BOSTON  &  ALBANY 
PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE 
LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 

RAILROADS 


Central 


Lines 


ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  J.  THE  ONLY 
RAILROAD  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W.   B.  JEROME,  General  Agent,  W.   C.   SEACHREST, 

134  Monroe  Street,  North  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS.  132  Third  St.,  PORTLAND.  OR. 
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BEING      A      HISTORY      OF 

Two  Policies 

of  $50,000  Each 


Senator  Mark  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  in  1890,  in- 
sured in  one  of  the  large  New  York  com- 
panies for  150,000  on  the  15-year  Deferred 
Dividend,  Ordinary  Life  plan.  His  death 
occurred  after  paying  premiums  for  fourteen 
years,  and  because  he  failed  to  live  one 
more  year,  his  estate  lost  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  entire  dividend  earnings, 
which  amounted  to  about  $9,000.00. 


Insured  for  fourteen  years — 

Amount  of  policy $50,000.00 

Forfeited  dividend  earnings  about..     9,000.00 
Total  paid  by  the  Company $50,000.00 


Springfield,  Ohio,  February  22,  1904. 
Mass.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  late  Gov.  Asa  S.  Bushnell  was  in- 
sured in  your  Company  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.00 
all  taken  out  after  he  was  63  years  of  age.  The 
losses  were  very  promptly  paid,  and  the  character 
of  the  insurance  was  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
gross  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  him  was 
$26,622 .00,  which ,  however ,  was  reduced  by  the  Com- 
pany in  the  way  of  dividends, in  the  sum  of  $4,712.40, 
or  more  than  17%  of  the  premiums  were  saved  to 
him  by  the  financial  management  of  the  Company. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of  highest 
praise  of  your  Company  and  its  management. 
Yours  truly,  J.  F.   McGREW, 

JOHN  L.  BUSHNELIy. 

Insured  for  six  years — 

Amount  of  policy $50,000.00 

Dividend  earnings 4,712.40 

Total  paid $54,712.40 


The  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL'S  contracts  grant  the  policy-holder  every  benefit 
possible  to  insure  equity,  safety  and  lowest  cost. 

It  is  plain,  common  sense  to  get  your  earnings  or  dividends  each  year  in  any  investment. 
Then  why  wait  15  or  20  years  to  get  your  dividends  in  any  insurance  policy,  and  agree  to  forfeit 
them  in  case  of  death  or  surrender  within  that  time?  It  is  all  in  favor  of  the  company — enticing 
estimates,  disappointing  results.     It  is  a  game  of  chance,  with  about  90%  in  favor  of  the  company. 


If  any  Company  or  agent  asks  you  to  wait  10, 15  or  20  years  for  your  dividends, 
don't  do  it.    Get  your  dividends  annually. 

Before   you   insure    w'th   any  one,   talk  to  an  agent   ot   the    Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life.     He  may  tell  you  something  you  ought  to  know,  or  write  to 


H.  G. 

Colton, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Without  commit- 
ing  myself  to  any  action 
whatever,   you  may  send 
me  free  information  regard- 
ing your  insurance  proposition. 


G.  COLTON 

MANAGER 


Name 

Address 

Occupation Age. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Portland,  Ore. 
Lumber  £xcHan^e,  <S«attl« 
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THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 

OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  In  the  world,  can  test 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES  CITY" 
"REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY  GATZERT" 
of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS   THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  dock, 
7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  McDonald,  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent.  The  Dalles.  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager,  Portland,  Oregon. 


C9»»»»»»»»»X:K8»3i 
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J.  R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER 

90  First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak 

Oregon  Phone  Main  %5  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 


BUSHONG 
^  CO. 

Front  and  Stark   Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

PRINTED  THE 

COVER  ON  THIS 

MAGAZINE 

rloAV  do  you  like  it? 


$1,500  A  Year 


One  of  Our 
15-MoNTHS  Old  Trees 


Without 
Speculating 

^  A  Sound 
Legitimate 
Business 
Offer  open 
to  the  Keen- 
est Scrutiny 


T7IVE  acres  of  the  Ystilja  Rub- 
■'■  ber  Plantation  will  produce 
a  net  income  of  $1,500  or  more 
per  year.  Shares  can  be  pur- 
chased for  cash  in  advance  or  on 
small  monthly  payments.  The 
dividends  earned  while  you  are 
paying  for  your  shares  will  equal 
their  cost,  and  liberal  provisions 
are  made  for  those  who  cannot 
keep  up  the  small  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

Rubber  trees  grow  very  rapid- 
ly and  profits  from  them  quickly 
accumulate  into  fortunes. 

Write  for  our  latest  book  about 
the  plantation,  reports  of  inspec- 
tors, etc.,  full  data  regarding  the 
growing  of  rubber  and  the  cost 
and  profit  of  shares. 

CONSERVATIVE  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  CO. 

928  Parrott  Building 
San    Francisco,  California 
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ITe  Great  Monthly  of  the  West 


'J^HE  most  inter- 
esting and  pro- 
gressive publica- 
on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is 

SunseL 
Magazine 


JTS  field  is  all  the 

Far  West  and 

it   covers  this   vast 

region  efficiently 

with 

Authoritative 
Articles 

Finely  illustrated 
articles  on  Lewis 
AND  CIvArk  Ex- 
position are  now 
appearing. 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

Contains  over  200  pages  each  month,  and  has  a 
Great  Staff  of  Writers 

Which  includes  Jack  London,  Joaquin  Miller,  W.  C.  Morrow, 
George  Hamlin  Fitch,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Will  Irwin,  Gelett 
Burgess  and  many  others,  besides 


Charles  Warren  Stoddard 

Poet  and  novelist,  and  most  beloved  of  authors, 
who,  during  the  year,  will  contribute  a  notable 

Series  of  Articles  on  Franciscan  Missions 

WHICH  WILL   DELIGHT  ALL  READERS 


The  fine  descriptive  and  industrial  articles,  and  the  beautiful  half- 
tone illustrations  in  SuNSET,  make  it  the  Magazine  to  Send  East 

1  Oc  a  Copy;  $1 .00  a  Year.     Sold  by  All  Newsdealers 

BUSINESS  OPriCE:  433  California  Street,  SAN  rRANCISCO 
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CUTS 


WE  guarantee  thoroughly  satisfactory 
work.  ^[We  do  not  "fall  down" 
when  we  promise  to  have  the  work 
ready.  ^We  do  our  business  in  a  business- 
like way  that  will  appeal  to  business  men. 
^,A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  our  work. 


DESIGNERS 


Portland 
Engraving 
Company 


ELECTROTYPERS    .'.    ENGRAVERS 


711    DEKUM    BUILDING 


Portland,  Oregon 


QUR  SPECIALTY  is  the  production  of  high-grade  drawings  for  Cover  Designs,  Book- 
lets, Catalogues,  etc.     If  you  need  anything  in  this  line  let  us  submit  you  a  sketch 


The  Pacific  Monthly  Covers  Are  a  Sample  of  Our   Work 


w  'H 


DESIGNS 


as    -a 
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Opinion 


r\ 


THE  MAN  without  an  opinion  never  gets  rich.  Decision  in 
all  matters  is  half  the  battle.  Advice  from  many  friends 
is  like  taking  everybody's  medicine — sure  to  kill,  and 
causes  the  loss  of  many  golden  opportunities.  Invest 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Company,  a 
sure  dividend  payer  within  the  next  two  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advanced  value  of  its  stock.  A  gilt  edge  investment  is  now  offered 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore. 
These  mines  are  located  in  the  Index  and  Silver  Creek  Mining 
District,  Snohomish  County,  Washington,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
the  best  mines  in  the  Northwest.  Surrounded  on  the  Northeast  side 
by  the  famous  Rockefeller  mine,  also  the  Cord  and  76  mines  and 
Rainey  mines.  On  the  Northwest  side  by  the  Bonanza  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Bonanza  Queen,  Silver  Lake,  Silver  Queen,  Elite,  and 
45  mines.  On  the  Southwest  side  by  National,  Golden  Eagle,  Ethel, 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan.  On  the  Southeast  side  by  the  German  Syn- 
dicate, Sunset,  Wilbur,  and  Apex.  The  property  lies  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Monte  Cristo  Railroad,  fifteen  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Index  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Everett  smelter.  Index  District  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  Spo- 
kane in  competition  with  the  entire  Northwest,  including  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  analysis  of  the  Smuggler  average  consisting  of  30  feet 
cross-cutting  the  ore  body  is  as  follows: 


ASSAY    NO.    2. 

Gold,  1.01;  value,  |20.87. 
Silver,  3.59;  value,  $2.15. 
Copper,  4  1-10  per  cent. 
Total  value,  $33.66. 


ASSAY    NO.    1, 

Gold,  .86;   value,  $17.77. 
Silver,   1.04;  value,  $0.62. 
Lead,  trace. 
Copper,  8-10  per  cent. 
Lime,    10^    per   cent. 
Silica,  28  25-100  per  cent. 
Iron,  .42  per  cent. 
Nickel,    none. 
Platinum,  .01  per  cent. 
Total   value,   $20.92. 

The  mines  consist  of  seven  full  claims  of  twenty  acres  each,  or 
140  acres.  There  are  seven  distinct  veins  averaging  from  four  to 
thirty  feet.  Many  assays  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  $11.67.  The  last  assay  made,  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  shows:  gold  $3.01,  silver  $6.12,  copper  $32.10  and  in  all  $41.23. 
The  ore  is  becoming  richer  as  depth  is  attained.  An  excellent  wagon 
road  has  recently  been  built  by  the  miners  of  the  district,  with  the 
County's  assistance,  which  is  completed  to  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  these  mines. 

Now  is  the  time  to  invest.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  proposition 
before  the  public  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  presents  the  induce- 
ment to  purchasers  that  will  compare  with  the  Smuggler  group  of 
mines.  We  are  selling  a  few  shares  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
mines,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  modern  devices  to  make 
the  mine  a  dividend  payer  at   the  earliest  possible  date. 


McKINLEY  MITCHELL,  Pres. 
W.  J.  DOXEY,  Vice.  Pres. 
W.  J.  M'LEOD,  Director 
G.  FREIWALD,  Director 


W.  J.  WALTERS,  Gen'l  Supt. 
HARVEY  BAILEY,  Sec. 
D.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Treas. 


Address  all  Mail 
Matter  to 


Smuggler  Gold  (&  Copper  Co. 

202 >^  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


a 
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POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 

Will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished   those  who 
desire    to    verify    the 
circulation    of  the 
Pacific  Monthly.      No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
ation  is  possible 

McCLURE'S 
ABDOMINAL 
SANITARY 
BANDAGE 

^^^r^-p.                 HAS  PROVEN  AN 

^^,,0>'i'^^^„y^'*^^^S^            unqualified 

-<^^*^^;f<y;^          A  \          success  for 

ij^^y^                   A    \         Obesity  or 

\^/K^                             \    \       Weakness  of 

Y^;            ■-  — --^^          \  1      the  Abdomen 

V^           Xy     INVESIIGAIE 

\        \                             f              Write   for 

II                              1           our    circular 

/            or  call  at — 

THE  McCLURE  CO. 

417  Marquam  Building,         PORTLAND,  OREGON 

2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  FLYER 

I 

...AND... 

THE  EAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED   VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT    NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT     NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 


Ask   Great    Northern    Patrons  ;    They    Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,   call   on   or  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1  22  Third  St..  Portland.  Ore. 
S.  G.  YERKES,  G.  W.  P.  A., 

612  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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HOUSE  BUILDING 
^HOME  MAKING 


A  FREE  BOOKLET 

Telling  You  How  We  Can  Help  You 
TO  BUILD  &  FURNISH 
YOUR  HOME  IN  A  SIM- 
PLE &  PRACTICAL  WAY 
That  Will  Be  Satisfying 
AND   Yet   not   Expensive 

SENT  FREE  TO  YOUR  ADDRESS 


WK  WOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  TELL 
YOU  HOW  WE  CAME  TO  MAKE 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  FURNITURE    How  we  get  the  beau- 

" — :     tiful  finish  that  makes 

the  wood  itself  so  interesting,  and  how  you  can  get  the  same  effects 
in  the  woodwork  and  floors  of  your  house.   .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .• 

WHY  OUR  LEA  THERS  AND  FABRICS  have  the  beau- 
=:===^^=^^^^^^^=====^==^^=:  tiful  textures 
and  colors  that  are  so  much  admired.      .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .• 

WE  WOULD  ALSO  LIKE  YOU  TO 
KNOW  MORE  ABOUT 

OUR  HAND-WROUGHT  METAL  WORK  which  adds 

— z—     so  much   of 

human  interest  to  the  general  scheme.    .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .• 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK,  HOMECRAFT    and  many   other 

=     helpful      sugges- 
tions will  interest  you.      .*     .•     .•     .*     .•     .*     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .• 


Send  Your  Address  to 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY 

THE  CRAPTSMAN 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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FOX.  DUFFIELD  &  CO.,  Spring  Books 

LETTERS  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN 

Translated  by  JOHN  NILSEN  LAURVIK. 
A  collection  of  the  letters  of  the  most  celebrated  living  dramatist,  brought 
together  by  his  son,  and  excellently  translated  into  English;  a  correspondence 
full  of  wit,  humor,  and  characteristic  comment  on  men  and  events.     $2.50  net; 
postage  extra. 

OLD  MASTERS  AND  NEW 

By  KENYON  COX. 

A  practical  book  of  art  criticism  by  one  of  the  foremost  American  paint- 
ers and  decorative  artists.     $1.50  net;  postage  10  cents. 

THE  CASE  OF   RUSSIA:       A  Composite  View. 

By  ALFRED    RAMBAUD,   VLADIMIR   G.   SIMKOVITCH,  J.    NOVI- 
COFF,  PETER  ROBERTS,  and  ISAAC  A.  HOURWICH. 

A  symposium  on  conditions  in  present-day  Russia,  as  full  of  information 
ds  it  is  timely.     $1.25  net;  postage  10  cents. 

THE  VIRGINIA  COUNTY   RECORDS,      published  under  the  auspices  of 

The  Genealogical  Association. 
Limited  absolutely  to  1000  copies. 
Volume  I.     Spottsylvania  County. 

The  Virginia  Records  by  counties,  including  Abstracts  of  Wills,  Deeds, 
Marriage  License  Bonds,  Guardians'  Bonds,  Administration  Bonds,  and  Lists 
of  Revolutionary  Pensioners.  Genealogists,  historians,  descendants  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  libraries  will  find  these  publications  invaluable.  Cloth  $10.00  net  per 
vol.;  postage  extra. 

HESTER  OF  THE  GRANTS 

By  THEODORA  PECK. 

A  novel  in  a  new  field  for  fiction — the  Vermont  of  early  days.  The  little 
Green  Mountain  villages  know  a  wealth  of  stirring  romance  and  this  tale  takes 
one  back  to  the  days  of  men  who  loved  and  hated,  fought  and  died,  with  the 
intensity  of  primal  people.     Frontispiece  by  Thomas  Mitchell  Peirce.     $1.50. 

NEW  BOOKS  ADDED  TO  FOX,  DUFFIELD  &  CO.'S  LIST 

TEN  GIRLS  FROM  DICKENS 

By  KATE  DICKINSON  SWEETSER. 

A  fascinating  collection  making  a  charming  introduction  for  young  folks 
to  some  of  Dickens'  immortal  children  and  preserving  in  handy  form  for 
grown-ups  the  delights  of  The  Marchioness,  Little  Nell  and  others.  Illustrated 
with  dainty  pictures  of  the  little  heroines  by  George  Alfred  Williams.     $2.00. 

ZIONISM 

By  MAX  NORDAU. 

A  masterly  exposition  of  the  great  modern  movement  that  aims  at  a 
reorganization  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  its 
desire  to  live  again  as  a  nation  in  its  own  country,  Palestine.  75c.  net;  postage 
5  cents. 

THE  LITTLE  KINGDOM  OF  HOME 

By  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

Kindly,  cheerful  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  homes  and  home-making. 
The  book  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  home-unit  in  our  national  life,  and 
is  thoroughly  wholesome  and  human.     $1.50  net;  postage  15  cents. 

Fox,  Duffield  &  Company,  Publishers 

The  International  Quarterly 
36  EAST  2Ist  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Learn  About 
Pacific  Northwest 


Our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
88-page  book  ( with  map )  tells  you 
about  the  leading  industries  in  Ore- 
gon, Washingon  and  Idaho,  where 
the  best  of  everything  grows  and 
where  there  are  more  openings  for  the 
man  with  small  means  or  the  man 
with  thousands,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  Union.  Four  cents  in  postage 
will  bring  it  to  you.  Our  beautiful 
Columbia  River  folder  pictures  and 
describes  the  delightful  200-mile  trip 
along  the  Columbia  River,  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Four  cents 
in  postage. 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  Agent*,  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Don't  forget  the 

Great  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  Or. 

June  1,  to  October  15,  1905 
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MISSOURI 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


From  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Chicago,  and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte 


FOR    DETAILED    INFORMATION    CALL   ON    OR    ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Gen*l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 


Correspondence  Solicited 

J.  J.   CORTW^RIGHT 

ONTA.RIO,  ORE.. 

*' NATURE'S  WAY  IN  LOVE 
COURTSHIP  anc/  MARRIAGE'' 

Just  out.  Entirely  new.  Something  every  man 
should  know.  This  book  states  the  plain  truth  about 
things  you  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of.  Send  lo 
cents  to  Geo.  D.  Wyatt,  Naturopath  and  Hygeinic 
Specialist,    221    Main    St.,   Manitou,   Oklahoma. 


M.  C.  Griswold,  President.      W.  B.  Keeler,  Sec'y 
J.  I,.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

Nes.  214-215  Chamber  ml  ConMiicrcc. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,    CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 
aao>aa2  Third  St.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


DO  YOU  SAVE  YOUR 


MAGAZINES? 


If  so,  have  them  bound  at  a 
small  cost. 


The 


James  Printing 

Company 


PRINTERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
PAPER  RULERS 

-MAIftrFACTUlt.KRS    OF- 


PATENT  FLAT  OPENING 
BLANK  BOOKS 


22  Front  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Telephone  Main  2305 


J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  =  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts., 
Portland,  Ore. 
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Wm.  M.  Ladd 
President 


J.    THORBtTRN   Ross 

Vice-President  and  Manag^er 


T.   T.   BURKRART 

Secretary 


John  K.  Kollloci 
Asst.  Secretary 


LOANS 
REAL    ESTATE 


Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 

Largest   and   Best 

Equipped  Real 

Estate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  nost 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  claim  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS  | 

TITLE  INSURANCE   I 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and    certificates     issued 

thereon. 


THE  title  guarantee  AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Go 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA  THE 


Beautiful  Shasta  Route 

ELEGANT  VESTIBULE  TRAINS  leave  Portland  daily  at  8:30  A.  M.  and 
8:30  P.  M.  for  the  Land  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Eternal  Sunshine. 

Fare,  Portland  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Return,  $55.00,  limited  to 
90     days    from  date  of   sale 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 

For  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  describing  this  delightful  trip  address 

W.   E.   COMAN,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  in  Oregon  Portland,   OregOA 


If  You  Are  NoC  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  will  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


lEe  Illinois  Central 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavatories  and  smoking  rooms  and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TR.UMBUL.I^»  Commercial  A^t.,  14-2  THird  St.,  Portland.  Ore. 
J.  C.  LpINDSCY,  Trair.  F.  (St  P.  A.,  142  THird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PA.UI^   B.  THOMPSON,  F.  <Bu  P.  A.,  Colman  Bld^.,  .Seattle,  'Wasb. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Tell  Yoist  Fif lends 


TO  USE  THE: 


1  elloAvstone  Park  Line 


TO  THE: 


LeA\^is    and    Clark    Exposition 


THE 


3S^ 


dCi^^ 


Stone  pa^!: 


Will  Make  Very  Low  Exctif  sion  Rates 


THE  ACME   OF  TRAVEL  COMFORT  IS  FOUND  ON  ITS 
3-DAILY    TRANSCONTINENTAL    TRAINS-3 


Andthe<^Noi»th  Coast  Limited''  '"'^ 


Lighted) 


is  the  Crack  Train  of  the  Northwest 


Yellowstone  Park  literature  sent  on  application. 
Send  four  cents  for  Lewis  and  Clark  Booklet  to 


A.  D.  CHARLTON 


A.  G.  P.  A.,  Portland,  Ore. 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

G.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Don't    forget   to   mention   The    Pacific    Monthly   when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be  appreciated. 
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FIRE!       FIREIl 

When  that  calamity  comes  you  will  think  of 
insurance.  Will  your  "thinking  about  it" 
come  too  late?  Don't  delay.    Insure  with  the 

HOME   INSURANCE  CO. 

of  New  York.    The  Great  American  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Cash  Capital,$3,000.000,Assettover$1 8,000,000 

All  available  for  American  Policy  Holders. 


J.  D.  COLEMAN,  General  Agent 

Mintiin  Thi  Pacific  HinthI;      260  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Press  and   Deliver  one  suit  of 
your    clothing    each   week,    sew 
on   buttons  and   sew  up  rips  for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 


UNlfiUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET,  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Both  Phones 
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All  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Telephone,  Both  Companies 


Our  Specialty: 

First  Class  Work 

A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE 


Cor.  12th  and  Flanders  Streets.,  Portland,  Oregon 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


Through  the  medium  of  the  express  companies,  we 
can  deliver  to  any  railway  station  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west our  flowers  and  designs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  con- 
dition. The  Quality  of  stock  we  use  and  the  care  we 
exercise  in  packing  insures  its  safe  delivery  after  a 
journey  of  two  or  three  days. 

Our  facilities  for  supplying  fine  flowers  and  designs 
are  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  a  score 
of  large  hot  houses,  covering  several  acres  of  land,  we 
are  constantly  cutting  large  quantities  of  the  choicest 
flowers.  Send  for  our  catalogue  for  further  informa- 
tion.   Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

CLARKE.  BROTHERS 


28Q  Morrison  St.,  Portlana,  Ore.      ^ 


EIVEIRY     NA/OIVIAN 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderfu' 
MARVEL  Whirlins  Spray 

The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.    Injection  and  suction.     Best 
—safest — most  convenient.     It  cleanses  instantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  If  he  can  not  supply  the  MAKVEL- 
accept  no  other  but  send  stamp  for  illustrated  book— sealed. 
It  gives  full  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 
MARVEL  CO.,  41  Park  Row,  Room  143,  N.  Y. 


HENRY 


I 


WEINNARD 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

: 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


Fine  Beers  and 
Choice  Malt 

YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED 


♦ 
♦ 

X 

♦ 
♦ 

X 
X 

I 

^    Telephone  72 

♦  ♦ 
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Office,  1 3th  and  Burnside 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Reming'ton 

Ty  p  cw^r  i  t  er 

Simple?    Yes 
Sure  ?    Yes 
Swift?    Yes 
Strong  ?    Yes 

Remington  Txpe^vriter   Co, 

24Q  StarK  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


A  CORDIAL  INVITATION 


is  extended  you  to  ex- 
amine the  late^  seledtions 

of 

Spring  and  Summer 
(Uoolens 

for  the  season  of  1905 


K.  S.  ERVIN  &  CO.,  Lid. 
Makers  o/  Men's  Apparet 
Premises,  Third  and  Alder  Sts. 
PORTLAND,      OREGON 


London  Address 
100  REGENT  Street,  W. 


An  hnported  Cigar  in  All  but  the  PRICE 


*'La  Integridad 


i» 


Distributors 

Allen  &  Lewis 


Havana  Cigars 


SOLD  WHEREVER   QUALITY   AND 
WORKMANSHIP  IS  APPRECIATED 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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No  Accident 


The  delicious  flavor  and  uni- 
form excellence  of  Monopole 
canned  goods  is  no  hit  or 
miss  proposition.  It  is  the 
result  of  "eternal  vigilance" — 
con^ant  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  fish,  etc.,  for  which 
we  pay  the  highest  market 
price,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
use  of  absolutely  the  best 
materials  in  every  process  of 
preserving.  We  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  produce 
the  highest  class  goods  pos- 
sible, consequently  we  guar- 
antee Monopole  canned 
goods  to  be  the  best  made. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Mono- 
pole  canned  goods  and  msiS 
on  getting  them. 


►^ 
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ADHANS  DkERR  BROS.  NANUFACTURERf 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ^  COFFEE  ROASTERS 


f^MORff/SCa  SUA  /TIC. 


PORTLTANDy  OREGON. 


Il 
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INCREASING  200  per  cent 

the  Life  of  Shingles  is  simply  One  of  many  things  we  Guarantee  for 

Avenarius  Carbolineum 


It  is  the  only  efficient  and  pra(ftical  means  to  prevent  rot, 
dry  rot  and  decay  of  wood  above  or  below  ground  or 
water.  It  preserves  wood  for  at  lea^  3  times  its  natural 
life,  and  we  guarantee  it  will  double  the  life  of  wood  if 
properly  applied. 

It  will  destroy  chicken  lice  and  all  vermin.  Paint  or  spray  the  interior  oi 
your  chicken  house  with  Avenarius  Carbolineum  and  you  will  have  healthier 
chickens  and  more  eggs. 

Write   us  today  and   we  shall   be   glad   to  show   you    conclusively    that 
Avenar  ius  Carbolineum  is  a  money-saver  from  many  standpoints. 


AVENARIUS  CAR- 
BOLINEUM is  un- 
questionably the  best 
wood  preserver  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  Only 
one  tried  and  tested  by 
sufficient  number  of  ' 
year's  experience. 


1^ 


KEEP  CUTTING 

Cut  this  out  today  and  send  to  us 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 

154  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Gentlemen: — I  am  interested  in  Avenarius 
Carbolineum,  and  will  yon  kindly  send  me  without 
cost,  catalogues  and  pamphlets  in  reference  to  it. 
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MACKINTOSHES 

RUBBER  AND  OILED  CLOTHING 


J 


4 
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^g=  HOSE  =^5S= 

BEIvTING 
PACKING 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
We  Have  Moveri  to  Our   New  Building 

Mos.  61, 63, 65, 67  Fourth  St.,  Cor.  Pine         PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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RESTAURANT 

A  Special  Luncheon  to  Business  Mdn  from   J  1:30  A.  M    to  2:00  P.  M.,  35  Cents 
Dinner  fro.n  4:3J  to  8:L)>)  P.  M.,  50  Cents 

FIRST"    CLASS     IN     EVERY     RESPECT 

HO  Scvcutb  Street  ^  ^  IportlanD,  0reoon  | 
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TKRMS.^$1.00  a  year  in  advance ;  10  cents  a  copy.  Subscribers  should  remit  to  us  in  P.  O.  or  express 
money  orders,  or  in  bank  checks,  drafts  or  registered  letters. 

CHULNCeS  OF  ADDRESS.— When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address 
must  be  given,  and  notices  sent  three  weeks  before  the  change  is  desired. 

WHO  IS  AUTHORIZED  TO  TAKE  SUBSCRIPTIONS.— All  booksellers  and  postmasters  are  authorized 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  The  Pacific  Monthly.  In  addition  to  these,  the  magazine  is  securing 
representatives  in  every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  these  and  our  regular  traveling  representa- 
tives are  authorized  to  solicit  subscriptions. 

M^N  AND  WOMEN  WANTED. — We  are  looking  for  a  number  of  enthusiastic  and  energetic  men  and 
women  to  represent  the  magazine.     Our  proposition  is  unusually  attractive.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

CORRESPONDENCE  should  always  be  addressed  to  The  Pacific  Monthly,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon,  and  not  to  individual  members  of  the  firm. 
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Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Portland,  Oregon,  as  seco 
class  matter. 


/ISITORS  TO  THE   EXPOSITION   are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  THE  PACIFIC 
JiOHTHLY_BOOTH  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building.    Information  cheerfully  furnished 
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Portland  Consolidated 
Railway  Company 

operates  116  Miles  of  Track     ::     ::     Equipment  275  Cars 


^ 
Ol 


^ 
^ 


CA3 


PORTI^AND  CONSOIJDATKD  RAILWAY  COMPANY'S  STEAM  FERRY 
CROSSING  COLUMBIA  RIVER 


CV3 


LL  of  Portland's   140,000  population  are  served  by  the  lines  of 

A  this  Company.  ':The  famous  Portland  HeiCtHTs  Loop  Line 
takes  the  visitor  through  a  fine  residence  district  of  the  city  to 
an  elevation  of  800  feet  above  the  harbor,  giving  an  unrivalled 
view  of  the  City  of  Portland,  river  and  bridges  and  adjoining 
country;  also  the  whole  of  the  Cascade  Range  with  the  per- 
petually snow-capped  peaks  of  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Adams,  Mt.  St. 
Helens  and  Mt.  Ranier.  ^[  A  trip  over  the  lines  of  this  Company 
to  Vancouver,  Washington,  furnishes  a  charming  trolley  ride  of 
seven  miles  and  a  trip  across  the  mighty  Columbia  on  steam  ferry 
boat.  At  this  point  are  located  the  Vancouver  Barracks,  one 
of  tha  finest  military  post  of  the  U.  S.  Arrnv,  and  headquarters  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Columbia,  ^i  The  lines  of  this  Company  also  run  to  WiL- 
LAMETTii  Heights,  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  Grounds,  Cedar  Park  and 
Dry  Docks  at  St.  Johns,  Riverview  Cemetery,  City  Park  and  Mt.  Tabor. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  Mohawk  Building,  Third  and  Morrison  Streets,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific   Moiitlily   w  lu  n  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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yo<^cf<K^<:fC8:^c^o^Cf<:&:!^^^ 


ALL  EYES 


Toward  Poi»tIancJ 


HBOUT  two  million   (2,000,000)  people   will  visit   the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  in  Portland  this  year.      Many 
of  them  will  remain  here  permanently.     Real  estate 
will    unquestionably   increase    in    value.     There    could    be 
nothing  more  certain  than  this. 

mU.(\b(\r5  ADDITION 

Offers  not  only  an  investment,  but  it  is  the  most  delightful 
place  in  Portland  for  the  location  of  a  home. 

It  is  the  geographical  center  of  Portland. 

It  is  the  most  desirable  residence  district  in  the  city. 

A  level  plateau  well  drained — 150  feet  above  the  river. 

Commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  the  river,  Mt.  Hood, 
Mt.  St.  Helens,  Mt.  Adams,  and  surrounding  country-. 

It  is  very  accessible  and  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  business  district. 

Has  one  hour  more  sunlight  than  over  the  river. 

Has  improved  streets,  gas,  electric  lights,  water  mains, 
trolley  lines,  and  sewers. 

Lots  sold  on  advantageous  terms  to  home-builders. 

Seeing  is  believing.  Locate  your  home  where  it  will 
be  a  comfort  and  a  joy  and  an  investment  that  is  certain  to 
enhance  in  value. 

Write  for  full  particulars  or  call  upon 


Xohe 


OREGON  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

ROOM   4 

66 ^.<  Third  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


.^^:& 


^'KH:>i:;^:ii:%:ii:i^:i^:K^:^sm^ 
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Hfttt^' 

Pronounced  the  Most 

^Hpp&l                 .  ^ 

Beautiful 

H^  ^^,^pji;2IB|^ 

RESIDENCE  LOCATION 

H^Hp^^-r             ''                 BBL—      '            ^^ 

in  Portland,  Oregon 

|HpwWBr-'  -  '-'-P^jBHBJHpil  V^'j^iMl^fci^CL^iHHn 

Located  on  a  height  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  Portland,  the  river  and  several 
snow    capped   mountains;   Bull    Run    water; 
electric  lights;  barn;  Jersey  cow  and   calf;  6 
acres,  partly  garden  and  partly  orchard.    The 
location  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive residence  districts   in   the  city.     The 
house  is  new,  12  rooms  and  large  attic.    The 
view  can  never  be  cut  off.    Price,  $20,000. 

1^^''  ^  -                                    flK>  -    "'...'  -jS^S^St^^^^^^^^^^^^K^^^M^ 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

|K|^^uafe^£^L^2^ij^^HffiC|4^^j||i^^||^yt^^ 

ini.   H.  SHELOR 

l^HI^^HIi^^^^l 

417  Abington  Bldg,,  Portland,  Oregon 

I  CAN  SELL  YOUR 

REAL  ESTATE  or  BUSINESS 

No  Matter  Where  Located 

Properties  and  bu.siness 
of  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  United  States.  Don't 
wait.  Write  today  de- 
scribing what  you  have 
to  sell  and  give  cash 
price    on    same. 

A.  P.  TONE  WILSON,  Jr. 

Real  Estate  Specialist 

413  KANSAS  AVENUE,  TOPEKA,   KANSAS 


t  COMING  TO  OREGON?  g; 


If  so.  let  us  know.  We  furnish  infor- 
mation gladly.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask 
questions.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  prop- 
erty you  will  want  to  rent  or  buy  when 
you  arrive  and  we  will  have  it  ready 
for  you  to  inspect.  No  delays  in  get- 
ting settled. 

SUBURBAN  LAND  COMPANY 

319  Chamber  of  Commerce 


9 
9 
e 
9 
9 
9 
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^  PORTLAND,  ORE.  — 

o^  J.  ?:.  Shears  G.  A.  Shears  L.  E.  Shears  <^o 


Are  YOU  Interested  in 

CALIFORNIA? 

We  Are.  And  we  shall  be  glad  to  fuinish 
you    information    about 

THE  Q2LbEM  5TflTE 

We  will  send  you  FREE!  a  copy  of  our 
illustrated  CALIFORNIA  MAGAZINE.  It 
tells  about  the  climate,  the  soil,  farming, 
and  the  cost  of  living.  This  is  entirely 
FREE.     Use  a  postal  card   and  address 

E.     L.     KORNFELD 

Secretary  Golden  State  Realty  Co., 

421    So.    Spring  St.,  I>os    Angeles.    Cal. 


c?"  f  U:CM<y  ol^>->tji^  2yU-t^  )^t.Ot<jL/ 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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We  desire  to  announce  to  our  clients  in  Portland  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  the  fact  that  we  will  have  our  Portland  office  open 
and  ready  for  business  June  ist. 

Our  increased  business  in  this  vicinity  has  made  this  move 
almost  a  necessity. 

Our  Portland  office  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Fred  K.  Groves,  who  has  been  connected  with  this  institution  for 
a  number  of  years. 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  furnish  authentic  in- 
formation with  regard  to  all  Tonopah,  Goldfield.  Searchlight  and 
Bullfrog  stocks,  and  have  just  published  a  little  booklet  entitled, 
"Nevada,"  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  anyone  owning  or  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  mining  stocks. 

W^e  have  our  own  office  in  Goldfield,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  B.  Roberts,  a  competent  mining  engineer,  and 
we  have  correspondents  in  other  important  mining  camps. 


Send  for  our  booklet  "NEVADA"  to-day 

Southwestern  Securities  Company 

Fifth  Floor,  H.  W.  Hellman  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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^^=  ITnclube  == 
Soutbern  California 


X 


When  You  Visit  the  JExpHBtttPlt  Ut  j^nrlkub 

'O  other  land  in  the  world  like  this.  Most  favored 
section  for  productiveness  of  labor  or  delight  of 
living.  You  can  live  amidst  most  charming  sur- 
roundings. You  can  make  money  by  a  few  well 
selected  Real  Estate  Investments. We  offer  choice 
of  Beautiful  Los  Angeles  Homes ^  some  of  which  can  be  pur- 
chased upon  a  cash  payment  of  FiVE  Hundred  Dollars 

IMMENSELY    PRODUCTIVE    IRRIGATED     RANCHES 

Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  and  ask  for  our  weekly  "Investment  Bulletin" 

CROSSES   COPYRIGHTED 

^  Jones  &  Ryder  Land  Co.  ^^ 

r\     2 1 8  West  Third  St . ,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.     ^^ 


The  Kloeber  Hotel  and  Sanitarium  S;i'SpHng 

MOST    PERFECTLY    APPOINTED    HEALTH  AND   PLEASURE  RESORT  IN  THE  WEST 


■ilh 


!?    i 


t    V'    i* 


FOR      FURTHER    INFORMATION    ADDRESS 


'T'HE  development 
of  "The  Kloe- 
ber" has  reached  a 
degree  of  eicellencj 
that  places  it  super- 
ior to  any  placs  of 
the  kind  in  th»  West 
and  amongst  the 
leading  health  re- 
sorts of  the  world. 
Steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted 
throughout,  with  all 
the  approved  ap- 
pointments of  a  mod- 
ern institution,  it  is 
an  ideal  place  for 
those  desiring  either 
rest,  the  restoration 
of  health  and 
strength  or  merely 
pleasure.  The  waters 
are  famous  for  their 
medicinal  qualities. 
On  main  line  of  N. 
P.  Ry.,  68  miles  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot,  Springs,  Wash. 


Don't    forget   to   mention  The   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     Tt   wil 


appreciated. 
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Uho  Value  of  White  J^iour 

By   Prof.    Harry    Snyder,    Chemist,    Minnesota   Agricultural   Experiment    Station. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Northwestern  Miller  printed  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive report  on  the  nutritive  value  of  white  flour.  Prof.  Snyder  establishes  "the  fact 
that  white  flour  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  economical  of  human  foods."  He  prints 
the  following  table  with  the  strong  statement  that  it  "shows  that,  measured  either  by  the 
cost  of  the  most  valuable  nutrient  protein  or  by  the  total  energy  derived  from  the  food, 
white  flour  is  the  cheapest   food   that   can  be  purchased." 

Cost  of  7/utrients  in  J'oods 

Price  per 


Beef,    round    

Eggs,  per  dozen   . . 

Mutton    

Milk     

Oysters,   per  quart 

Cheese    

Sugar     

Beans    

Potatoes     

White    Flour    

Corn    meal 


lb.  in 
cents. 
$0.14 

.24 

.16 

.03 

.35 

.16 

.06 

.05 

.01 

.02  ■. 

.02y2 


Cost   of   1 

Cost     of     100 

lb.   of 

calories    of 

protein. 

energy. 

$0.76 

$0.16 

1.39 

.26 

1.22 

.11 

.94 

.10 

3.10 

.80 

.64 

.08 

.    .    . 

.03 

.29 

.03 

.67 

.03 

.26 

•o\% 

.32 

.02  2-9 

Computed  mainly  from  Sgures  given  in  Bulletin  142.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. i 

Jacts  ytbout  ll^hite  Jlour 

"White  flour  is  clean.  It  is  free  from  dirt,  refuse  or  waste  parts.  White  flour  furnishes 
a  larger  amount  of  more  valuable  nutrients  at  less  cost  than  any  other  food.  White  flour- 
is    highly    digestible    and    can    be    combined    with    and    made    to    improve    nearly    every    food 

"Healthy  individuals  are  better  without  partially  digested  foods,  for,  by  partaking  of 
them,  the  digestive  fluids  lose  much  of  their  power  in  reducing  the  insoluble  food."  "Bread 
facilitates  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids  without  usurping  their  function.  Well  baked 
bread  of  good  qualitv  may  be  placed  at  the  top  of  this  class  of  foods,  as  being  pre-eminently 
digestible,  while  allowing  every  digestive  juice  to  exercise  to  the  full  extent  its  functional 
powers."     (Dietetic  Value    of   Bread. — Goodfellow.) 

WHITE  FLOUR  vs.  GRAHAM   FLOUR 

"When  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  relative  nutritive  values  of  white  and  wholemeal 
bread,  we  are  on  ground  which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  controversy. 

"On  the  whole  we  mav  fairly  regard  the  vexed  question  of  wholemeal  versus  white  bread 
as  flnally  settled,  and  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter."  (Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics, 
by  Dr.  Hutchinson,  of  the  London  Hospital) 

"The  nutritive  value  of  flour,  in  so  far  as  the  quantities  of  digestible  protein,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates  and  available  energy  are  concerned,  is  not  increased  by  milling  the  wheat 
in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  a  large  proportion  of  bran  and  germ.  Thus  while  there  may 
be  actually  more  protein  in  a  given  amount  of  graham  or  entire-wheat  flour  than  in  an 
equal  amount  of  patent  flour  ground  from  the  same  wheat,  the  body  secures  less  of  the 
protein  and  energy  from  the  coarse  flour  than  it  does  from  the  fine,  since  although  the 
retention  of  the  bran  and  germ  increases  the  percentage  of  protein  it  decreases  the  digesti- 
bility." (Harry  Snyder  in  bulletin  No.  126,  office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States 
Department   of  Agriculture). 

Xjhe  Oli/mpic  Standard 

You  don't  read  so  much  nowadays  as  you  did  two  or  three  years  ago  about  the  wonder- 
ful nutritive  value  of  Graham  Flour  and  the  entire-wheat  breakfast  cereals.  A  httle  ex- 
perience has  convinced  nearly  all  that  a  good  flour  produces  the  most  perfect  food  known. 

Of  course  there  is  a  difference  in  flours,  and  it  only  requires  the  test  of  experience  for 
the  best  to  reach  the  high  plane  of  popularity.  On  the  Coast  this  place  has  long  been 
securely  held  by  OLYMPIC  FLOUR.  With  an  enthusiasm  for  flour  perfection  and  ample 
capital,  Portland  people  have  made  OLYMPIC  FLOUR  the  synonym  for  flour  perfection  on 
the  Paciflc  Coast.  ,  ,      .  ^    ^,  v^,,„,^ 

More  recent  members  of  the  family  are  rapidly  gaming  the  popularity  of  OLYMPIC 
FLOUR.      These  are: 

OLYMPIC  WHEAT  HEARTS — A  cereal  with  no  ridiculous  claims  to  being  more  than  it 
is— simply  the  choicest  wheat  berry  stripped  of  all  that  is  indigestible.  It's  immaculately 
clean  and  it's  sterilized.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  except  that  the  price  is  as  it  should 
be — much   less   than  the   expensively   advertised  health   foods. 

OLYMPIC  PANCAKE  FLOUR — This  has  taken  the  leadership  among  lovers  of  pan- 
cakes. It's  absolutely  pure,  very  nutritious  and  easily  digested  by  the  most  delicate  stomach. 
There  never  was  another  pancake  flour  like  it — it  has  to  be  better  tc  maintain  the  reputation 
of  a  good   name.      ASK   YOUR   GROCER. 


The  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


FREE —To  readers  of  The  Pacific  Monthlt, 
a  colored  map  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
'Sold  at  new  stands  for  10c  '  Simply  cut  this  out 
and  send  to  THE  PORTLAND  FLOURING 
MILLS  CO.,  PoRTi^AND,  Oregon.  pm    6 

Name 


Street. 
CiTT 


State. 


Don't    forget   to   mention    The    Pacific    Monthly    when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It    will   be   appreciated. 
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AMERICA'S 
NEW  SCENIC  LINE 

The  Salt  Lake  Route 


"IN  RAINBOW  CANYON,  NEVADA." 
Salt  Lake  Route. 


To  Portland— $60  Round  Trip 

From  Los  Angeles — via  the  new  picturesque  Salt  Lake  route  to  Salt 
Lake  City — thence  through  Ogden  and  along  the  beautiful  Columbia 
River  to  Portland.  Returning  \ia  same  route  or  via  Shasta  to  San 
Francisco,  where  a  choice  may  he  made  between  the  Coast  line  or  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  route  to  Los  Angeles.  Stop-overs  given  at  all 
points.    Information  gladly  gi\en  by  any  agent  Salt  Lake  Route. 


E.  W.  GILLETT, 


T.  C  PECK, 


General  Passenger  Agent.  Assisstant  General  Passenger  Agent. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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TTTE  illustrate  two 
^^  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments  of  our 
Logging  and  Hoisting 
Machinery.  They 
form  units  of  the  most 
complete  line  of  Log- 
ging and  Hoisting 
Machinery  manufac- 
tured on  the  Pacific 
Coast.      ::      ::      ::      :: 


(U^ 


The  Drum  System  of  the  Willamette  "Crack-a-Jack' 

The  Most  Economical  Logging  Engine  on  Earth 


In  Addition  to  These  Specialties 
We  Matiufacture 


MARINE 

STEAMBOAT 

SAW  MILL 

AND 

POWER 
TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY 


"Dake"  Steam  or  Pneumatic  Hoisting  Engine 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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GOMIMEiyCING  JUNE  Ist^  1905 

uiffht^OeeiTi^r  O lee  trie  Coaches 


Coaches  7l//7/  S^un  on 

u/as/it'nffton  Street 
C*vert/  "Uwentj/  T^inutes 


W/ll  7/fake  !/ie£fuiar  TJrt'ps  to  the  Sxposi'tion  Srounds 
jCanciin^f  !Passen£fers  Snsi'cie  the  Sates 

OREGON  AUTO-DESPATCH 


Phone  Main  6262 


Fifth  and  Hoyt  Streets 


^hQ  QUEEN 


Mannish  Shirts 
for  Women 


A  Comfortable  Garments 
for  Outing,  Golfing,  Etc. 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


FleiscHner,  Mayer  (^  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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3)MVF»V 


Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 

COFFEE,TEA, 

BAKING  POWDER, 

FLAVORING  EXTRAaS 

AbsolurePuri^y,    FirxesfFl^iYor, 
Creafest  S^reni^rh.  ffe^soiv^blef  rices. 

CLOSSETaOEYERS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


About  the  Word  "  Worccstcrsliire/' 

Over  seventy  years  ago,   lea   &   Perrins   first   put   on   the 

market  a  table  sauce  known  as 


Lea  &  Perrins' 

Worcestershire  Sauce 

It  has  since  gained  a  world- 
wide reputation ;  therefore, 
many  manufacturers  have 
used  the  name  Worcestershire, 
and  some  even  called  their 
crude  imitations  the  "  genuine."  But  the  Original  and  Genu- 
ine is  Lea  &  Perrins'  Worcestershire  Sauce.  Take  No  Imi- 
tation !       Do  Not  Be  Deceived. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 
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$36,000 

Per  Year 
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Is  what  the  Washington  Meteor  Mining  Company  will 
be  paying  in  DIVIDENDS  within  the  next  \  2  months 

Over  $2,000,000  WORTH  OF  GOLD  ORE  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  THESE 
MINES.  If  you  are  tired  of  playing  along  in  the  same  old  way,  day  by  day,  month 
by  month,  the  everlasting  same  old  grind,  subscribe  for  a  block  of  stock  in  an 
actual  producing  and  dividend-paying  gold  mine. 

We  show  GOLD  BULLION  RECEIPTS,  not  assays.  We  pay  1  per  cent  per 
month,  not  promises. 

You  are  invited  to  join  with  us,  in  working  this  wonderful  profit-sharing  enter- 
prise. 

This  is  the  grandest  opportunity  for  investment  in  the  West.  It  is  no  guess 
work  with  us  about  finding  ore.  We  have  spent  our  own  money  proving  that  fact. 
We  have  a  20-stamp  mill,  water  power,  cyanide  plant,  aerial  tram,  assay  office, 
machine  and  blacksmith  shops,  hotel  and  buildings  complete;  also  air-compressor 
and  machine  drills. 

We  are  working  this  mammoth  property  night  and  day.  We  have  available  ore 
to  keep  our  mill  running  for  all  time  to  come. 

Over  five  miles  of  tunnel  work  has  already  been  completed  on  the  property 
which  proves  that  we  have  a  continuous  vein  of  free-milling  gold  ore  over  6,200 
feet  long,  assaying  from  $10  to  $100,000  per  ton. 

$1.00  invested  in  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  stock  four  years  ago  is  now 
worth  $100. 

$1.00  invested  in  Bell  Telephone  stock  when  it  was  lowest  is  now  worth  over 
$1,000. 

$1.00  invested  in  Granite  Mountain  stock  returned  in  two  and  one-half  years 
$560. 

$1.00  invested  in  Washington  Meteor  stock  will  beat  them  all.  This  Company 
is  capitalized  for  $2,000,000,  all  treasury  stock,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable.  Par 
value  $1.00. 

We  have  recently  installed  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery  and  have  certain 
payments  to  meet  in  addition  to  regular  expenses  and  in  order  to  stay  clear  of  all 
debts  we  offer  a  limited  amount  of  shares  for  20  cents;  when  sold  the  price  will 
positively  be  advanced  50  to  100  per  cent  and  will  soon  go  above  par. 

Send  us  $20.00  and  your  income  actually  commences  the  very  day  your  money 
reaches  Seattle.  This  is  no  scheme  or  humbug.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  investment  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money  and  no  questions  are  asked. 

Put  your  money  to  work;  START  TODAY. 

rogers-hesseltine:  co. 

FINANCIAL   AGENTS 

417-418  AlasKa  Bldg'.,  Seattle,  AVasH. 


pSPER'/Tv 


^^  ■^UCCi.S^ 


CLIP    sbre: 

Rogers-Hesseltine  Co., 

Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Gkntlemen:  Please  forward/zvifitiforniatioii  regarding 
the  Washington  Meteor  Mining  Company. 


OSP^RlTy 


Name  ..., 
Address  . 


Occupation P.M.  6 


■^UccZ.'b^ 
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Commissioners  and  Visitors  to   \ 
The  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition   I 

I 


mttl|  $c  OI0, 


Is  the  only  firm  in  Portland  which  is  fully  prepared  to  en- 
grave the  invitations  and  announcements  and  other  copper  and 
steel  plate  cards  incidental  to  Exposition  functions.  Work 
done  on  short  notice  and  a  full  line  of  sample  engraving  done 
for  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  stock  for  inspection  of  those  desir- 
ing similar  work.  Visitors  and  others  are  invited  to  call  and 
see  our  elegant  Monogram  Stationery  and  Visiting  Cards 


Third  Floor  Washington  Bldg.^  Cor.  FourtJi  and  Washington  Sts. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Oregon  Pine  (Douglas  Fir) 

For   Export   from    Oregon,    Puget 
Sound  and  British  Columbia 


LUMBER  AND  TIMBER 

Cut  to  any  dimensions  required  for  General  Yard  Use, 
Dock,  Bridge  and  Railway  Construction 


Piling  (Round  or  Square), Spars  and 
Deck  Plank,  Railway  Sleepers,  Etc. 

Schedules  supplied  suitable  for  ex- 
port to  any  part  of  the  world.     Or- 
ders carefully  executed.     Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


216  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore. 

Cable  Address:  "Bruclark  Portland"        Codes:  Southard,  A.  B.  C,  4th  Edition,  Lieber's  and  A.  1 
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United  States  national  Bank 

With  which  is  included  by  purchase  WELLS  FARGO  CO.'S  BANK 
OF  PORTLANJD,  OREGOJsT 


J.  C.  AiNswoRTH,  President 
W.  B.  AVER,  Vice-President 
R.  Lea  Barnes,  Vice-President 


R.  W.  SCHMEER,  Cashier 

A.  M.  Wright,  Assistant  Cashier 

\V.  A.  Holt,  Assistant  Cashier 


Capital ,  .     .      $    500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits      .  210,000.00 

Deposits 4,500,000.00 


ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  is  the  best  thing  we  have  to  offer.  Other 
inducements  are  of  secondary  importance.  On  this  basis  only- 
do  v^e  solicit  your  patronage.      :  :      : :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :     : : 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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J.  FRANK  WATSON.  President. 
R.  L.  DURHAM,  Vice-President. 


R.    W.    HOYT,   Cashier. 

GEO.  W.  HOYT,  Asst.  Cashier. 


MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


UNIT£D    STATES    DEP05ITA.R.Y 

Capital,  $250,000        Surplus  and  Profits,  $135,000        Deposits,  $3,500,000 

Issues  Drafts  and  Letters  of  Credit  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Accounts  of 
Banks,   Firms  and  Individuals  solicited.     Collections  a  specialty. 

The  officers  of  this  bank  will  be  pleased  to  meet  or  correspond  with  those  who  con- 
template making  a  change  of  their  banking  connections  or  opening  new   accounts. 


E.  H.  MOOREHOUSE  ®»  COMPANY 


JVorthivest  Vietvs 

ZVatl  Paper 
Picture  Framing 


ART  5T2KE 


Jtrtists'  Materials 

Moulding 

House  Paints 


312  Alder  Street 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


One  Cent  Invested 
in  a  Postal  Card 


Try  It! 


and  mailed  to  us  when  you  wish  aj/y- 
thing  in  the  Musical  Instrument  Line 


Try  It! 


Will  Save  You 
Many  Dollars 


D.  S.  JOHNSTON  CO. 

Seattle's  Leading  Piano  House 
903  Second  Avenue,  Burk  Building 


BEACH 

CATCHZIB'S 

MITT, 

10-inch 
Palm,    Deep 
Pocket, 
Laced    All 
Around; 
Strap     and 
Buckle    at 
"Wrist.      Price 
$1.00.       Post- 
age,   if   by 
mail,    25c. 
We    Outfit 
Teams    and 
Supply     Dealers 
at 

Iiowest   Prices. 
Send  for  I^arg-e  Free  Catalogue. 

THE  KIMBALL  GUN  STORE,  Inc. 
Wholesale   and  Retail, 
1303    Pacific    Avenne.  Tacoma.    Wasli. 


Make  Your  Life  a  Soeeess 

A  RE.IL  GEM  INE  SUCCESS 

You  can  do  it  if  you  will.  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way.  There  is  nothing  I  would 
like  better  than  to  assist  you  in  finding  the 
way.  I  have  done  it  for  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  and  I  will  do  it  for  you.  Properly  direct- 
ed efforts  always  bring  success.  Tell  me  your 
wants  and  ambitions  and  I  will  help  you  to  at- 
tain them.  Failure  is  next  to  impossible  if  you 
follow  my  advice.  Write  for  references  and  in- 
teresting literature  worth  ten  times  the  value  of 
your  trouble.  It's  free,  but  please  write  today. 
Do   it   now.      Address 

L.  H.  ANDERSON  SUCCESS  SCHOOL 


p.  M.  65  Auditorium  Bldg. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BOON  TO  WOMEN 

With  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain,  can  you  consistently  neglect 
to   read  and   investigate   our  claims? 

If  you  are  not  in  good  health  write  for 
our  64  page  book  of  information. 

IT'S    FREE 

WASHINGTON  OSTERA  CO. 

503-504  HINCKLEY  BLOCK 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

When  You  Write  Address  Dept.  U. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific   Monthly   whe  i  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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All  y  isitors  to  the  LeAvis  fe?  Clark 
Exposition  Snould  See  Calixornia 


ALL  VISITORS  TO  CAL- 
IFORNIA SHOULD  SEE 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

By  tlie  Sea — near  Old  Monterey 


All  outdoor  sports;  golf,  tennis,  surf  and  pool  bathing; 
glass-bottomed  boats ;  full  eighteen  hole  golf  course — the  best 
in  the  world ;  oiled  roads  for  auto-rides ;  Old  Monterey  with  its 
historic  adobies ;  the  Presidio  with  its  attractive  military  fea- 
tures; Pacific  Grove  with  its  shells  and  its  cypresses;  Carmel 
bay  with  its  sandy  beach,  and  all  close  by.  Special  terms  to 
families.     Delightful  out-doors  every  day  of  the  year. 


Address   GEO.    P.    SNELL,   Manager ''Hotel   Del   Monte,"    Del   Monte,  Cal. 


Don't   forget  to  mention   The   Pacific   Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


ANNA   KASH   KASH. 

The  ninth  in  the  series  of  Indian  pictures  appearing  monthly  in  this  magazine.  The  photographs 
are  selected  from  the  famous  collection  of  Eastern  Oregon  Indians  taken  hy  Major  Lee  Moorhouse, 
of  Pendleton,    Oregon.     The   series  will  continue  for  a   year   or   more. 


Volume  XIII 


JUNE,  1905 


Numoer  6 


PEOPLE    PLACES    THINGS 


Coronation  Cnair  and  Stone  of  Destiny 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1296  fate  de- 
creed the  union  of  two  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  old  world  relics — an  old  oaken 
chair,  and  a  small,  insignificant  block  of 
red  sandstone  with  a  few  pebbles  em- 
bedded in  it.  Today,  both  may  be  seen 
in  the  great  abbey  church  of  Saint  Ed- 
ward, the  Confessor,  at  Westminster,  Lon- 
don. 


The  chair  is  the  coronation  chair  of  Ed- 
ward I  of  England,  and  throne  of  the 
monarchs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
emperors  of  the  dominions  beyond  the 
seas.  The  stone  is  the  famous  "Stone  of 
Destiny,"  emblem  of  power  of  the  Scot- 
tish princes,  removed  from  Scone  to  Lon- 
don by  Edward  and  set  under  his  seat  in 
token  of  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Scotland. 


A   view   in   Golden   Gate    Park,    San   Francisco. 
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Associated  always  with  the  mythical 
origin  of  the  Scottish  nation,  tradition's 
tablets  set  down  this  stone  as  none  other 
than  the  pillow  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 
Thereafter  from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
it  found  its  way  to  Spain,  where  it  became 
the  justice  seat  of  one  Gathelus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Moses,  and  progenitor  of 
the  Gaels.  By  the  Gaels  it  was  taken  to 
Ireland,  where  it  became  an  altar  of  the 
Druids.  FroAi  the  Emerald  Isle,  Fergus, 
king  of  the  Dalriadic  Scots,  removed  it  to 
the  Island  of  lona,  where  the  dying  Saint 
Columba  is  said  to  have  rested  his  weary 
head  upon  it.  Again,  it  was  removed  to 
Dunstaffnage,  on  the  mainland,  and  later 
Kenneth  II  carried  it  to  Scone,  where, 
until  the  year  1293,  all  Scottish  kings 
were  crowned  on  it. 

An  ancient  Scottish  prophecy  declared 
that  where  the  "Stone  of  Destiny"  went, 
there  would  the  Scottish  monarchy  go 
also.  And  apropos  of  this,  historians 
agree  that  Longshanks,  superstitious  as 
he  was,  carried  the  stone  of  wonders  to 
Westminster,  hoping  that  the  prophecy 
would  be  fulfilled.  And  so  it  has  been,  but 
Dot  in  the  sense  that  he  supposed. 

On  coronation  day,  the  chair,  used  per- 
haps once  on  an  average  of  twenty-five 
years,  is  covered  with  gold  brocade  and 
taken  to  the  choir  of  the  abbey,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  partition  on  which  it  now 
stands. 

1  ne   Lynch   Collection   or   Indian 
Baskets   and   other   Curios 

No  small  part  of  the  exhibit  of  West- 
ern states  to  be  seen  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Fair  will  be  the  handiwork  of  the 


The  coronation  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  first 
used  by  King  Edward  I.  The  "Stone  of  Destiny,"  said 
to  be  the  identical  stone  used  as  a  pillow  by  the 
patriarch  Jacob,   is  under  the  seat  of  this  chair. 


Western  tribes  of  Indians.    Indian  art,  in| 
the  light  of  modern  manufacturing,  is  one] 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  valuable  at- 
tributes of  the  West,  and  to  preserve  and! 


From    a    photo    by    Bart    &    Cantwell. 
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classify  all  branches  of  this  aboriginal  art 
is  a  work  of  historical  and  ethical  value. 

The  State  of  Washington  will  present, 
in  connection  with  its  other  magnificent 
exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair,  which 
opens  at  Portland  on  June  1,  a  collection 
of  Indian  baskets,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Jay  Lynch,  wife  of  Major  Jay  Lynch,  gov- 
ernment agent  on  the  Yakima  Indian  res- 
ervation in  Central  Washington.  This 
collection  probably  surpasses  anything  of 
the  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  this  wonderful  exhibit  of  Indian  art 
are  over  500  specimens  of  baskets,  from 
small  cup-baskets  holding  but  little  more 
than  a  gill,  to  mammoth  vegetable  and 
provision  baskets  holding  four  or  five 
bushels.  Mrs.  Lynch  has  spent  over  fifteen 
years  of  her  life  in  making  this  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  art,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
truest  and  most  exhaustive  historical  ex- 
hibits that  will  be  seen  at  the  fair. 

The  baskets  in  this  collection  are  for 
the  most  part  the  handiwork  of  the  Klick- 
itat Indians,  of  Washington,  the  famous 
weavers  of  the  Northwest,  although  there 
are  baskets  in  the  collection  representing 
almost  every  tribe  from  Arizona  to  Alaska. 

The  famous  Klickitat  baskets  are  beau- 
tiful and  durable  articles.  They  are  made 
principally  from  the  fiber  of  the  mountain 
cedar,  which  grows  plentifully  all  over  the 
interior  sand  hills  of  Washington.  The 
material  in  the  older  specimens  was  all 
dyed  by  the  Indian  women  with  dyes  made 
from  roots,  the  secret  of  making  this  dye 
stuff  being  closely  guarded  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  principal  colors  of  this  native  dye 
being  black,  red  and  yellow. 

The  weave  of  the  famous  Klickitat  bas- 
kets is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Indian 
basket  making.  The  cedar  fiber  is  so 
closely  and  compactly  woven  together  in 
these  baskets  that  they  will  hold  water  and 
have  been  used  as  cooking  utensils,  the 
Indians  heating  rocks  and  dropping  them, 
red  hot,  into  a  mixture  of  soup  and  meats 
in  the  baskets. 

The  collection  of  Mrs.  Lynch  is  valued  | 
at  al)out  $G,000,  and  comprises  some  ofj 
the  rarest  specimens  of  Indian  art  and] 
handiwork  in  existence  today.  The  ac- 
companying photograph,  taken  by  Major! 
Lee  Moorhouse,  of  Pendleton,  Oregon, 
shows  but  a  small  portion  of  the  magnifi- 
cent collection,  but  is  an  index  to  its: 
beauty  and  rare  value. 


w. 


B,     Sherman,     active     member    in     the     Oregon 
Development  League,   Grants  Pass. 


Dr.    R.    L.    Lincoln,    secretary    of    La    Grande    Com- 
mercial Club,   and  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
Development   League. 


The  Lynch  collection  of  Indian  baskets — on  exhibition  at  the   Lewis  and   Clark  Fair. 


NATIONAL  GOOD  ROADS 


NO  question  of  internal  im- 
provement is  commanding 
more  attention  at  the  present 
time  than  the  subject  of  im- 
proved public  roads.  No 
other  subject  is  receiving  more  active  and 
practical  consideration  in  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States.  Na- 
tional, state  and  interstate  highways  are 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  integral 
parts  of  the  transportation  systems  of  the 
country.  The  present  movement  is  de- 
signed, and  the  writer  believes  is  destined, 
to  unite  the  agricultural,  business  and 
commercial  interests  for  establishing  a 
uniform  system  of  permanent  highways, 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
country.  Demands  of  the  public  for  road 
improvements  are  increasing  as  the  sub- 
ject becomes  better  understood.  There 
is  hardly  a  farming  section  so  remote 
from  the  centers  of  this  campaign  that 
maintains  the  ring  of  a  dominant  note 
from  platform  and  press,  that,  among  its 
population,  men  are  not  found  to-day 
heralding  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
adoption  of  modern  methods  of  road 
building  and  maintenance. 

Science    in   highway    construction    had 
not  been  accorded  the  importance  in  this 


country  that  it  deserved  until  within  re- 
cent years.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be 
given  managers  of  the  great  railroad  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States  for  their  part 
in  educating  the  public  mind.  Some  of 
the  most  gigantic  improvements  of  the 
last  decade  on  American  railways  have 
been  for  betterments  in  reducing  curva- 
ture, lowering  grades  and  shortening 
mileage,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  con- 
veying a  ton  of  freight  one  mile,  because 
lower  grades  mean  that  a  single  locomo- 
tive can  move  a  greater  number  of  cars, 
or  cars  loaded  to  greater  weight,  and 
shorter  mileage,  combines  with  the  other 
considerations  to  lessen  cost  of  operation. 
Precisely  the  same  elements  enter  into 
the  problem  of  moving  products  of  farm, 
forest  or  mine  to  market,  to  rail  or  water 
transportation.  If  it  costs  a  farmer  $3 
to  haul  one  ton  of  grain  to  market  over 
poor  roads,  and  two  tons  may  be  hauled 
with  the  same  wagon  and  team  after  the 
road  has  been  improved,  the  farmer  bene- 
fited by  such  experience  becomes  a  good 
roads  advocate. 

Self  interest  actuates  mankind  in  most 
great  movements,  and  that  for  good  roads 
is  no  exception.  To  the  National  Good 
Eoads  Association,  which  meets  in  annual 


Two  speckled  beauties.     Fair  samples  of  trout  to  be   found  in  the  streams  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Moonlight  on  Puget  Sound. 

convention  in  the  Aiulitoriuni  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  Portland, 
Oregon,  June  21,  22,  23  and  34,  has  been 
accorded  the  privilege  and  distinction  of 
acquainting  the  people  of  the  country 
with  the  importance  of  road  improve- 
ments. The  fifth  annual  National  Good 
Roads  Convention  will  be  the  first  to  as- 
semble on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  consider- 
ation of  this  all  important  internal  ques- 
tion. It  is  urged  therefore  that  states, 
counties,    cities,     towns,     through    their 


proper  officials,  and  commercial,  industrial 
and  other  organizations  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  shall  be  represented  by  dele- 
gates. Governors  of  states,  road  officials 
of  counties,  mayors  of  cities  and  official 
heads  of  organized  bodies  for  material 
advancement  are  each  requested  to  ap- 
point five  delegates  and  expected  to  be 
present  personally  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention.  Members 
of  the  National  Congress  and  of  state 
legislatures  are  made  ex  officio  members 
of  the  convention. 

Distinguished  advocates  of  road  im- 
provement in  the  United  States  will  de- 
liver addresses  and  participate  in  exer- 
cises on  "Good  Roads  Day,"  Saturday, 
June  24,  designated  as  such  by  the  Ex- 
position management.  It  is  expected  that 
one  or  more  members  of  the  cabinet.  Gov- 
ernors of  several  Western  states,  members 
of  Congress  and  leaders  of  thought  and 
action  in  this  country  will  be  heard  dur- 
ing the  sessions. 

National  engineers  and  expert  road 
builders  will  exemplify  modern  methods 
of  constructing  the  different  classes  of 
roads,  including  the  common  earth, 
gravel,  macadam,  brick,  and  surfaced 
roads.  The  question  of  modern  legisla- 
tion, pertaining  to  national  and  state  co- 
operation and  supervision,  ways  and 
means  for  providing  costs,  the  use  of  con- 
victs and  other  details  of  the  question  will 
receive  due  consideration. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  an  object 
lesson  road  to  be  constructed  on  the  Ex- 
position grounds  as  a  special  exhibit, 
showing  the  process  of  road  building,  in 
detail,  from  the  foundation  grade  to  the 
finished  road.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
application  and  use  of  the  various  kinds 
of  road  material,  the  proper  grade,  crown, 
drainage,  and  the  operation  of  the  iatest 
improved  road-making  machinery.  This 
road  will  be  constructed  under  the  best 
engineering  skill,  and  be  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  all  those  interested  in  the 
practical  side  of  the  problem. 

Another  special  feature  of  national  in- 
terest will  be  the  ocean  to  ocean  motor- 
car race,  inaugurated  by  the  Olds  Auto- 
mobile Company.  Motor  cars  left  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
May  8,  for  a  speed  contest  across  the  con- 
tinent, a  $1,000  cash  prize  being  offered 
to  the  car  first  arriving  at  the  Good  Roads 
Convention    on    the    Exposition   grounds. 


The   statue  of   Sacajawea    (Birdwoman)    made  by     Miss    Cooper   for   the   Lewis   and   Clark   Exposition. 
Sacajawea   guided   Lewis   and   Clark   through   the  wilderness  to  their 
goal  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


The   upper   picture    (Copyrighted   by   Herman    T.    Bohlman)    is    that    of    a    half-grown    barn    owl,    "a 
face,"     as    the    author    of    the    article    says,     "that    looked  like   some  old  grandmother  dressed  in  a  night 
cap."     The  lower  picture  is  also  of  a  half-grown  owl.  showing  the  extremely  ludicrous  expression  that 
the  bird  assumes. 
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An  interesting  study  of  the  Barn  Owl  with  the  aid  of  a  camera.     The  third  in  the  series  of  Nature  Articles,  the  first  of  which 

appeared  in  the  January  number  and  the  second  in  the  May  number 


By  WiUiam   Lovcll   Finley 
Photograpks  by   Herman  T.  Bokl 


man 


THERE  is  not  a  tumble-down 
barn  in  the  country  that  does 
not  shelter  good  material  for 
a  naturalist's  notebook.  Take 
it  all  in  all;,  the  oldest  shacks 
are  the  most  productive.  If  they  are  not 
bored  full  of  flicker  holes,  you  will  find 
swallows  nesting  in  the  eaves.  If  there 
is  a  hole  and  a  snug  corner,  some  wren 
or  bluebird  has  likely  climbed  in  and  built 
a  home.  If  it  be  near  town,  some  English 
sparrow  has  perhaps  been  living  there  all 
winter,  and  at  the  first  indication  of 
spring  has  begun  carrying  in  grass  and 
sticks. 

Years  ago  our  nearest  neighbor  got  a 
pair  of  pigeons,  sawed  two  holes  up  in  the 
corner  of  his  barn  and  nailed  up  a  soap 
box.  The  pigeons  disappeared  one  day, 
and  the  next  spring  a  pair  of  barn  owls 
moved  in.  That  was  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  but  the  old  dusty  box  in  the  gable  is 
still  rented  to  the  same  pair.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  tenants  will  remain  as  long  as 
the  barn  lasts. 

Now,  the  barn  owl  is  a  queer  looking 


tenant.  N"o  one  is  particularly  fond  of 
an  owl.  More  than  that,  his  actions  are 
against  him.  It's  natural  that  we  haven't 
much  sympathy  for  a  fellow  who  is  up 
and  sneaking  around  all  night,  and  sleep- 
ing through  the  day.  There  is  always 
some  suspicion  attached  to  a  night  prow- 
ler, whether  he  be  a  bird,  man  or  beast. 
However,  I  have  often  watched  the  barn 
owl  and  studied  his  habits,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied he  paid  our  neighbor  more  in  one 
night  than  the  pigeons,  swallows  and 
wrens  did  in  a  month.  Not  in  singing, 
mercy  no !  Who  ever  heard  of  a  song 
coming  from  a  hooked  bill  ?  It  was  in  real 
service  about  the  farm,  the  service  of  a 
watchman  or  policeman  to  rid  the  place  of 
injurious  rodents. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  picture 
these  bam  owls,  situated  as  they  were  in 
the  very  peak  of  the  old  barn.  The  min- 
ute we  approached  the  nest-box,  the  old 
owl  pitched  headlong  out  the  hole  and 
landed  in  a  willow  tree  opposite.  We 
had  to  climb  a  ladder  and  swing  into  the 
rafters  to  reach  the  nest.    In  such  a  place 


The  bam  around  which  this  article  is  written.     Note  the  pigeon  holes  in  the  g-able  end  where  the  barn 
owl  nests  every  year,     The  same  pair  has  lived  here  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 
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PORTRAIT  OF   THE   BARN   OWL. 
Perhaps   no   bird    has    greater    economic    value.      He   is  a  valuable  resident  of  every  farming  community 

and  should  be  protected  in  every  way. 


we  could  hardly  handle  a  camera.  There 
was  not  even  a  loft  to  work  from,  so  we 
secured  a  long  ladder  and  nailed  a  couple 
of  cross-pieces  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
board.  Crawling  up  in  a  stooped  posi- 
tion, we  took  the  back  out  of  the  nest- 
box  and  arranged  it  so  it  would  drop 
down  and  show  the  interior,  or  could  be 
fastened  up  at  will. 


A  month  later  we  climbed  up  in  the 
gable  end  of  the  barn  and  pulled  out  three 
of  the  funniest,  fuzziest,  monkey-faced  lit- 
tle brats  that  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  set  eyes  upon.  They  blinked,  snapped 
their  bills  and  hissed  like  a  boxfull  of 
snakes.  We  took  them  to  the  ground  and 
doubled  up  in  laughter  at  their  queer  an- 
tics.    They  bobbed  and  screwed  around  in 
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"We    found   them   graded   in    size    and   height    as    carefully    as    a    carpenter   builds    the 

steps  of  a  staircase." 


more  funny  attitudes  in  a  minute  than 
any  contortionist  I  ever'  saw. 

We  found  them  graded  in  size  and 
height  as  carefully  as  a  carpenter  builds 
the  steps  of  a  staircase.  They  were  such 
lumpy  looking  birds.    It  looked  as  if  some 


amateur  taxidermist  had  taken  them  in 
hand  and  rammed  the  cotton  in,  wad  at  a 
time,  with  a  stick,  till  he  had  the  young- 
sters bulging  out  in  knobs  all  over. 

The  youngest  we  called  the  undertaker, 
on  account  of  his  facial  expression.     The 


The   same  young  owls  as  those   represented   in  above  picture.     They  are  two  weeks  old. 
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eldest  we  called  the  colonel,  but,  looking 
at  him  from  a  humanized  standpoint,  it 
seemed  to  me  he  had  been  put  together 
wrong,  for  his  chest  had  slipped  clear 
around  on  his  back.  At  times  he  was  a 
peaceable  looking  citizen,  but  he  was  al- 
ways wary  and  suspicious.  He  turned  his 
back  on  the  camera  in  disgust,  or  sat  in  a 
soured  state  of  silence,  but  one  eye  was 
always  open  and  watching  every  move- 
ment we  made. 

We  crept  out  one  night  and  hid  in  a 
brush  heap  by  the  barn.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  scratching  and  soft  hissing  of 
the  young  owls  told  us  their  breakfast 
time  had  come.  The  curtain  of  the  night 
had  fallen.  The  day  creatures  were  at 
rest.  Suddenly  a  shadow  flared  across  the 
dim-lit  sky;  there  was  a  soundless  sweep- 
ing of  wings  as  the  shadow  winnowed  back 
again.  The  young  owls,  by  some  unmis- 
takable perception,  knew  of  the  approach 
of  food,  for  there  was  a  sudden  outburst 
in  the  soap-box  like  the  whistle  of  escap- 
ing steam.  It  was  answered  by  an  un- 
earthly, rasping,  witching  screech.  I 
thought  of  the  time  we  used  to  creep  out 
at  dead  of  night  and  scare  an  old  negro 
by  drawing  a  chunk  of  resin  along  a  cord 


The  old   owl   just   leaving   the   nest   in  the   gable   end  of 

the  barn.     She  plunged  headlong  out  and  landed 

on  the   willow   tree  opposite. 

attached  to  the  top  of  an  empty  tin  can. 
Again  and  again  the  shadow  came  and 
went.  Then  I  crept  into  the  barn,  felt 
my  way  up  and  edged  along  the  rafters  to 
the  hen-roosty  old  box.  Silently  I  waited 
and  listened  to  a  nasal  concert  that  was 


The  ham  owl  alighting.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  the  series,  showing  as  it  does 
the  profile  of  the  bird  with  its  skeleton-like  suggestion.  The  owl  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  mice, 
gophers,  moles  and  squirrels,  killing  more  of  these  rodents  in  a  night  than  a  dozen  cats.  It  rarely 
catches  small  birds.     Its  sharp  eye,   delicate  ear  and  swift  wings  make  it  the  superior  of  small  animals. 


I 
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Young:  bam  owl  in  fighting  attitude,  lying  flat  on  his    back    with    claws    up    ready    for    the    opponent. 
"  'Come   on!    I'm   ready,'    he   seemed  to  say,    and    we    kept    our    distance." 


as  pleasing  as  a  cage  full  of  musical 
snakes.  The  minute  food  was  brought  I 
flashed  a  match  and  saw  one  of  the  little 
"monkey-faces"  tearing  the  head  from  the 
body  of  a  young  gopher. 


The  next  time  I  climbed  the  cob-webbed 
rafters  to  photograph  the  young  owls,  I 
cautiously  thrust  in  my  hand  to  pull  out 
the  nearest  nestling.  In  a  twinlvling  he 
fell  flat  on  his  back  and  clutched  me  with 


Owl-like  and  dignified. 


The  three  nestlings  after  they   had   grown   to    maturity    and    were    able    to    care 
for   themselves. 
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Queer   poses   of   young   barn   owls.      With   heads 
chance  to  jump  at  the  photographer. 

both  claws.  Of  all  the  grips  I  ever  felt, 
that  was  the  most  like  a  needle-toothed 
steel  trap.  I  felt  the  twinge  of  pain  as 
the  sharp  talons  sank  into  the  flesh.  I 
cringed  and  the  grip  tightened.  The 
slightest  movement  was  the  signal  for  a 
tenser  grasp.  It  was  the  clutch  that  fas- 
tens in  the  prey  and  never  relaxes  till  the 
.stillness  of  death  follows.  I  himg  to  the 
rafters  and  gritted  my  teeth  till  I  could 
wedge  in  my  thumb  and  pry  the  claws 
loose. 

The  young  owls  were  hardly  old  enough 
to  fly,  but  they  could  raise  their  wings 
and  run  like  a  cat  for  the  darkest  corner. 
We  had  never  tried  the  camera  on  such  a 
ferocious  lot  of  birds.  They  knew  the  art 
of  self-defense  like  a  professional  prize- 
fighter. Approach  one,  and  he  was  on  his 
guard.  He  would  turn  on  his  back  in  an 
inkling  and  throw  up  his  claws.  "Come 
on,  I'm  ready,"  he  seemed  to  say,  and  we 
kept  our  distance.  The  oldest  one  had  a 
villainous  temper;  he  was  as  much  op- 
posed to  having  his  picture  taken  as  a  su- 
perstitious Indian.  Generally  he  sat  with 
his  chin  resting  on  his  chest,  like  a  broken- 
down  lawyer.  Once  when  the  photog- 
rapher was  least  expecting  it,  he  dropped 


down    and    wings    spread,     always    looking    for    a 
They  were  ferocious   birds   to   photograph. 

on  his  trousers  leg  as  lightly  as  a  feather, 
but  with  a  strength  and  tenacity  of  a  mad 
bull  pup.  The  claws  sank  through  to  bed 
rock,  and  before  they  could  be  pried  loose, 
they  had  drawn  blood  in  three  places. 

It  is  well  known  to  ornithologists  that 
all  birds  of  prey  swallow  a  good  deal  of 
indigestible  matter,  such  as  hair,  bone  and 
feathers  of  rodents  and  birds.  This  is 
formed  into  balls  in  the  stomach  and  vom- 
ited up.  By  examination  of  these  pellets, 
scientists  are  able  to  tell  exactly  what  the 
hawks  and  owls  live  on. 

A  pair  of  barn  owls  occupied  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington.  When  the  young  were  half 
grown,  the  floor  was  strewn  with  pellets. 
An  examination 'of  two  hundred  of  these 
showed  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  skulls.  Four  hundred  and  twelve  of 
these  were  mice,  twenty  rats,  twenty 
shrews,  one  mole  and  one  vesper  sparrow. 

A  family  of  young  barn  owls  will  num- 
ber from  three  to  seven  birds.  It  is  in- 
credible what  an  amount  of  vermin  a  fam- 
ily of  owls  will  consume.  An  old  owl  will 
capture  as  much  or  more  food  than  a 
dozen  cats  in  a  night.  The  owlets  are  al- 
ways hungry;   they  will    eat    their   o^vn 
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weight  in  food  every  night,  and  more  if 
they  can  get  it.  A  case  is  on  record  where 
a  half-grown  owl  was  given  all  the  mice  it 
could  eat.  It  swallowed  eight  in  rapid 
succession.  The  ninth  followed,  all  but 
the  tail,  which  for  some  time  hung  out  of 
the  bird's  mouth.  The  rapid  digestion  of 
the  raptores  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
three  hours,  the  little  glutton  was  ready 
for  a  second  meal  and  swallowed  four  ad- 
ditional mice.  If  this  is  the  performance 
of  a  single  bird,  the  effect  that  a  whole 
nest  full  of  owls  would  have  on  the  ver- 
min of  a  community  is  self-evident. 

I  wondered  at  the  changes  in  the  owl 
faces  as  they  grew  older.  Wlien  I  first  saw 
them  in  white  down,  I  thought  the  face 
was  that  of  a  sheep,  and  then  a  monkey, 
and  then  I  didn't  know  just  what  it  re- 
sembled. The  third  time  we  visited  the 
nest  each  voungster  had  a  face  that  surelv 
looked  like  some  old  grandmother  dressed 
in  a  nightcap.  Later  on,  when  we  saw 
them  full  grown,  they  got  to  be  more  owl- 
like and  dignified. 

An  owl  spreads  terror  among  the  small 
ground  folk,  as  a  ghost  among  negroes.  It 
is  the  owl's  shadow-silent  wings,  his 
sharp,  sound-catching  ear  and  his  night- 
piercing  eyes,  that  make  him  the  superior 


Owl  nest  and  eggs  in  loft  of  gable  end  of  old  barn. 

of  the  mouse,  the  mole,  the  gopher  and 
the  squirrel.  He  fans  over  the  field  with 
an  ominous  screech  that  sets  a  mouse 
scampering  to  his  hole,  but  his  ear  has 
caught  the  footstep,  those  wings  are  swift, 
those  steel-trap  claws  are  always  ready; 
his  drop  is  sure,  his  grip  is  death. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more  useful  bird 
in  any  farming  community.  Like  many 
other  birds,  the  barn  owl  deserves  the  ful- 
lest protection,  but  man  is  his  worst 
enemy. 


Young  bam  owls  partly  feathered  out — eight  weeks  old.     If  fed,   a  half -grown  owl  will  eat  half  a 
dozen  mice  in  succession  and  in  a  few  hours  will  be  ready  for  a  second  meal  of  equal  size. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI    COMMERCIAL 

CONGRESS 


NECESSITY  for  an  outlet  for 
products  of  the  mid-continent 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
was  the  impelling  motive  in 
formation  of  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Commercial  Congress.  When  the 
idea  of  such  an  organization  was  con- 
ceived in  the  fertile  minds  of  brainy 
Western  men,  whose  keen  foresight  an- 
ticipated benefits  that  would  be  derived 
through  better  access  to  markets  of  the 
world,  its  institution,  like  similar  move- 
ments in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  was 
not  without  difficulties.  The  first  session 
convened  at  Galveston  fifteen  years  ago, 
inaugurating  under  the  name  of  the  West- 
ern Congress  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
compel  recognition  of  Western  needs  by 
the  National  Congress.  In  1891  the  sec- 
ond annual  session  was  convened  at  Den- 
ver, and  the  organization  became  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress, 
wielding  in  the  intervening  years  since  a 
potent  influence  in  behalf  of  Western  en- 
terprise and  development. 

August  16-19,  inclusive,  the  organiza- 
tion will  meet  for  its  sixteenth  annual  ses- 
sion at  the  Auditorium,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  Portland,  Oregon.  In  keep- 
ing with  precedent,  encouragement  of 
commercial  growtb,  having  been  the  dom- 
inating feature  of  its  achievements,  par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  to  the  ques- 
tion of  developing  Oriental  trade  at  the 
coming  session.  Toward  the  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  American  food  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries and  islands  of  the  Pacific  attention 
of  Western  men  of  finance  and  captains 
of  commerce  is  directed. 

Texas  and  Louisiana,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf,  with  cotton  as  the  most  important 
production,  combined  forces  of  citizen- 
ship and  Congressional  delegations  with 
those  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Arkansas,  and  other  states  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Valleys,  whose  chief 


production  was  corn  and  wheat.  The 
centers  of  the  mining  and  livestock  indus- 
tries, embracing  the  territory  which  in- 
cludes and  extends  beyond  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  came  into  the  industrial  mer- 
ger of  this  great  central  body  that  is  to  a 
great  extent  responsible  for  Galveston  be- 
coming a  first-class  harbor,  for  deepening 
the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  making  New  Orleans  one  of  the 
great  harbors  of  the  world.  It  has  besides 
lent  its  aid  to  various  other  port  interests 
which  were  of  sufficient  general  import- 
ance to  be  given  recognition. 

Pacific  Coast  interests  were  first  united 
with  the  body  through  the  desire  to  estab- 
lish at  San  Pedro  a  harbor  open  to  the 
maritime  merchantmen  of  the  world,  an 
accomplishment  already  realized.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention of  1904  recorded  strong  resolu- 
tions pledging  support  to  secure  ample  ap- 
propriation from  the  National  Congress 
for  the  completion  of  the  Government 
project  for  removing  obstructions  from 
the  Columbia  Eiver  bar,  the  only  barrier 
to  uninterrupted  commerce  to  and  from 
the  ports  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Wil- 
lamette. 

From  its  organization,  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Commercial  Congress  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  personnel  of  its  offi- 
cial roster,  numbering  as  its  executives 
eminent  jurists,  financiers,  heads  of  great 
commercial  enterprises.  Governors  of 
Western  states  and  territories  having  been 
frequently  chosen.  Choice  at  St.  Louis 
last  year  for  president  of  the  Congress  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  one  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  among  those  engaged 
in  manufacturing  for  domestic  and  Orien- 
tal markets.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox,  presi- 
dent of  the  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Com- 
pany, largest  industry  of  that  character 
on  the  Coast,  with  plants  located  in  vari- 
ous cities  and  towns  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, conducting  the  most  extensive  ex- 
port trade  in  foodstuffs  with  China, 
Japan,  and  other  trans-Pacific  ports  of 
any  single  corporation  or  firm,  is  the 
president. 


T.    B.    WILCOX,    PRESIDENT    TRANS-MISSISSIPPI   COMMERCIAL   CONGRESS. 
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PORTLAND,  THE  ROSE  CITY 

By  Rinaldo  Minton  Hall 


FIGHTING  their  way  through 
three  thousand  miles  of  unknown 
country,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
two  daring  explorers  started  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  Eiver.  Their  goal  was  made,  the 
daring  leaders  returning  to  St.  Louis  after 
two  years  and  a  half  of  exploration  and 
adventure,  and  as  a  result  of  this  historical 
journey  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world  are 
now  turned  toward  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
In  commemoration  of  this  expedition 
there  is  being  held  in  Portland  an  import- 
ant international  exposition — the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Centennial  and  Oriental  Fair — 
the  national  government,  Oregon  and 
many  other  states  having  set  aside  large 
sums  of  money  for  its  proper  observance. 
Encompassed  in  the  distance  by  a  mag- 
nificent and  imperishable  art  gallery  of 
verdure-clad  and  lofty  mountains,  Port- 
land, the  metropolis  of.  the  Pacific  North- 


west, is  most  beautifully  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Willamette  Eiver,  twelve 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Colum- 
bia. At  this  early  date  since  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition  thousands  have  already 
been  within  our  gates  and  fallen  in  love 
with  our  city.  And  why  not?  Nowhere 
has  Nature  pictured  more  beautiful  scenes 
than  in  and  around  Portland,  and  no  city 
enjoys  greater  charms  of  climate.  In 
fact,  Portland  is  a  natural  park,  with 
green  trees  and  grasses  and  blooming 
flowers  in  the  open  yard  at  Christmas 
time. 

Journey  to  Switzerland,  stand  on  some 
mountain  and  gaze  o'er  a  landscape  of 
lake,  forest,  Alpine  crag  and  snow-caps ; 
then  return  and  look  once  more  from 
some  Portland  height,  letting  the  eye 
grasp  at  a  single  sweep  the  panorama  of 
river  and  valley,  mountain,  field  and  for- 
est, the  beauties  of  the  Western  sky,  as 


Products  of  the  Rose  City. 
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the  Sim  drops  behind  the  mountains  into 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  the  memory 
of  Swiss  grandeur  will  merge  into  reality. 

Eightly  has  Portland  been  called  "The 
Kose  City,"  for  nowhere  else  do  such 
beauties  grow.  From  every  yard  and 
alongside  many  walks  in  the  street,  sweet 
fragrance  is  wafted  to  the  breeze  from 
rose  hedges  and  gardens,  the  dweller  in 
the  humble  cottage,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  palaces,  growing  to  perfection  the 
beautiful  La  France  and  other  varieties 
that  require  the  greatest  skill  and  care 
to  do  even  moderately  well  in  other  fa- 
vored localities  and  under  most  favorable 
conditions.  In  size,  color  and  fragrance, 
Portland's  roses  have  no  rivals,  all  the 
well-known  desirable  varieties  being 
grown.  A  trip  through  the  residence  sec- 
tion of  the  city  in  the  summer  time  is  a 
surprise  and  revelation  to  the  visitor,  and 
even  in  January,  when  other  states  are 
suffering  from  cold,  roses  are  in  bloom  in 
the  open  yard. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  city  is  remark- 
able. The  mild  and  equable  climate, 
wholesome  water  supply — coming  from 
the  everlasting  glaciers  of  Mount  Hood, 
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The     High     School     building', 

piped  for  a  distance  of  over  30  miles,  al- 
ways soft,  cold,  clear  as  crystal  and  un- 
surpassal3le  as  to  purity — and  its  im- 
proved   sanitary    systems    are    factors    to 


Mt.  Hood,  from  the  City  Park,     Five  snow-capped  moun  tains  are  visible  from  this  beautiful  park. 
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A  view  of  the  lower  harbor,   showing  grain  vessels. 


which  is  due  the  phenomenally  low  death  C,  23,  and  Portland,  Me.,  22.  Portland 
rate — about  9.1  to  the  thousand,  while  is  almost  exempt  from  the  fatal  diseases 
that  of  Denver  is  18. G,  Chicago  16,  Cleve-  so  common  in  many  Eastern  and  South- 
land 17,  Cincinnati,  19,  Washington,  D.  ern  cities.     Epidemics  of  typhoid  and  ma- 


Another  view  of  the  lower  harbor.     The  stern- wheeled    steamboats    shown    in    the    picture    have    reached 
their    greatest    development    on    the    Willamette    River. 
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laria  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the 
city,  the  mortality  never  exceeding  from 
1  to  2  per  cent  of  those  afflicted,  while  in. 
other  sections  it  rims  as  high  as  20  per 
cent  in  typhoid  cases. 

So  much  ignorance  prevails  over  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  the  rainfall 
at  Portland  that  a  few  official  figures  will 
be  of  interest.  Judged  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  at  Portland,  when 
one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  or  more  of 
rain  falls,  it  is  a  rainy  day.  Using  this 
figure,  the  following,  showing  the  average 
number  of  clear,  fair  and  rainy  days  at 
Portland  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years 
will  be  of  interest:  For  spring,  48  clear 
and  fair  days  and  44  rainy  days ;  for  sum- 
mer, 74  clear  and  fair  days  and  18  rainy 
days;  for  fall,  53  clear  and  fair  days  and 
38  rainy  days;  for  winter,  34  clear  and 
fair  days  and  56  rainy  days.  A  snow 
storm  in  Portland  is  rare  and  lasts  but  a 
few  hours.  In  the  Willamette  Valley, 
which  contains  about  5,000,000  acres,  the 
rainfall  varies  from  35  to  50  inches,  fall- 
ing during  a  period  of  125  to  156  days. 
The  average  precipitation  for  the  valley 


First   Presbyterian   Church. 


Looking  down  Morrison  street. 
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is  about  46  inches,  and  at  Portland  about 
45  inches. 

The  following  official  figures,  showing 
the  annual  precipitation  for  ten  years  for 
the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States 
will  no  doubt  be  a  surprise  to  many :  New 
Orleans,  50.31;  Atlanta,  45.81;  New 
York,  43.01;  Boston,  41.13;  Philadelphia. 
39.36;  Portland,  Or.,  38.52;  Washington, 
D.  C,  38.46;  Indianapolis,  37.55;  Buf- 
falo, 36.48;  Kansas  City,  35.94;  St.  Louis, 
35.54;  Chicago,  29.63;  St.  Paul,  28.67. 

The  city  is  well  built  and  metropolitan 
in  appearance.  With  miles  and  miles  of 
splendidly  paved  and  well-lighted  streets, 
200  miles  of  electric  street  railway,  in- 
cluding a  first-class  suburban  service, 
handsome  public  and  private  buildings, 
custom-house,  chamber  of  commerce, 
courthouse,  hotels,  theaters,  churches,  hos- 
pitals, mercantile  blocks  and  residences — 
it  is,  in  every  respect,  an  Eastern  city.    In 


First   Baptist   Church. 


1890  its  population  was  46,385;  in  1900, 
90,426,  and  at  the  dawn  of  1905,  over 
130,000.     What  it  will  be  at  the  close  of 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  building-,   one  of  the  leading   office  buildings  of  the  city. 


Looking  up  Washington  street. 


One   of   the   buildings   in   the   wholesale   district. 
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1905  is  not  known,  but  careful  and  con- 
servative estimates  place  it  higher  than 
150,000. 

With  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  its  door,  with 
the  unlimited  demand  that  world  events 
are  making  by  opening  up  the  great  Ori- 
ental markets  and  the  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  of  supply  tributary  to  the 
city,  Portland  occupies  an  enviable  po- 
sition among  the  export  cities  of  the 
United  States.  The  Columbia  River  is 
the  natural  outlet  of  Oregon,  Eastern 
Washington  and  Idaho;  and  through 
Portland,  whose  harbor  is  accessible  to  the 
large  deep-water  vessels,  flows  the  wealth 
of  three  states.  Flour  from  the  Inland 
Empire,  therefore,  supplies  two-thirds  of 
the  demand  of  the  Far  East.  Oregon  and 
Washington  lumber  is,  as  a  resultant,  the 
main  supply  of  China,  Siberia,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  Oregon  fruit  is 
rapidly  gaining  a  firm  hold  in  many  of  the 
leading  countries.  Hops,  beer,  oats,  bar- 
ley, butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk  and 
many  other  products  are  also  finding  a 
steady  and  good  market  in  the  Orient, 
Alaska  and  other  countries,  besides  large 
shipments  to  points  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Government  obtains 
many  supplies,  including  hay  and  oats,  for 


First    Congregational    Church. 


Mt.  St.  Helens,  from  a  height  to  the  south  of  the  city. 
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use  in  Manila,  from  Portland  and  the 
Willamette  Valley. 

The  "Algoa,"  drawing  24  feet  of  water, 
and  carrying  85,276  barrels  of  flour  and 
17,862  bushels  of  wheat — the  largest  flour 
cargo  by  17,000  barrels  that  was  ever 
floated — cleared  from  the  city.  Eeduced 
to  wheat  measure,  the  "Algoa's"  cargo 
would  mean  373,742  bushels.  If  there  is 
added  to  this  the  17,862  bushels  of  wheat 
aboard,  the  total  of  her  cargo  in  wheat 
measure  was  391,614  bushels.  The  flour 
was  valued  at  $319,759,  and  the  wheat  at 
$14,146,  bringing  the  total  value  of  the 
cargo  up  to  $333,951.  Portland  also 
holds  the  world's  record  for  the  largest 
lumber  cargo  ever  sent  afloat,  the  steam- 
ship "Oreano"  departing  with  a  cargo  of 
3,944,823  feet.  This  large  shipment  was 
no  exception  to  the  size  of  Portland's 
lumber  cargoes,  this  port  also  holding  the 
record  for  the  number  of  large  lumber 
cargoes  sent  out,  ten  vessels  carrying  an 
average  of  3,260,000  feet  of  lumber  each. 

Portland  is  the  most  substantial  city 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  stands 


The    Jewish    Synagogue. 


Entrance    to    the    City    Park. 


Looking  up  Sixth  street  in  the  residence  district. 


A  view  of  Fifth  street,  showing  the  residence  of  the  late   ex-Senator   Corbett. 
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A  glimpse  of  one  of  the  exclusive  residence  districts  of   the   city. 


close  to  the  top  of  the  list  in  the  entire 
country.  Few  cities  are  wealthier  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  1907  business 
firms  having  a  capital  of  $50,000  or  less, 
or  a  total  of  $13,134,250;  71  firms  rated 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000;  45  at 
$100,000  to  $250,000;  36  at  $250,000  to 
$500,000;  9  at  $500,000  to  $1,000,000; 
33  at  $1,000,000  and  over— or  altogether 
$107,627,750.  The  total  deposits  in  the 
banks  of  the  city  average  about  $45,000,- 
000. 

The  joljbing  trade  of  Portland  in  1904 
amounted  to  $185,000,000.  The  2,000 
manufacturing  establishments  have  a  cap- 
ital of  $35,000,000,  employ  25,000  people, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  products  passes 
the  $50,000,000  mark. 

The  sawmills  of  Portland  cut  over 
1,000,000  feet  daily.  The  output  is 
shipped  to  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  Aus- 
tralia, South  America,  South  Africa,  Ha- 
waii, Samoa,  Central  America,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  many  other  foreign  points. 

Excepting  Galveston,  Portland  exports 
more  wheat  than  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  In  1904,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Eusso-Japanese  war  cut  down  the  for- 
eign cereal  trade,  there  was  shipped  from 
Portland  951,609  barrels  of  flour,  valued 
at  $3,641,651 ;  971,745  bushels  of  barley, 
valued  at  $533,915;  4,369,543  bushels  of 


wheat,  valued  at  $3,449,830,  or  a  total  of 
$7,678,356. 

The  city's  total  export  trade  for  1904 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  over  $10,- 
000,000  of  which  $4,500,000  went  to  the 
Orient,  $2,500,000  to  Europe,  $2,200,000 
to  South  Africa,  $1,200,000  to  Australia, 
and  $85,000  to  South  America.  And  the 
close  of  the  year  shows  a  most  remarkable 
growth  in  all  these  markets. 

Portland  is  the  terminus  of  the  rail, 
river  and  ocean  lines  of  the  Oregon  Eail- 
road  &  Navigation  Company,  the  Pacific 
Coast  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  sys- 
tem, and  the  northwestern  terminus  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  It  is  reached  from  the 
north  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  from 
the  west  by  the  Astoria  &  Columbia  Eiver. 
Portland's  line  of  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  run  directly  to  San  Francisco, 
Yokohama  and  Hong  Kong,  touching  way 
points  between  the  latter.  Its  river  boats 
reach  all  the  important  places  on  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  and 
its  tributaries. 

Great  has  been  Portland's  progress  the 
past  decade,  much  greater  will  it  be  the 
next.  Bright  are  the  pages  of  its  past 
history;  wonderful  is  the  story  it  is  to 
write  and  the  part  it  is  to  play  in  the  great 
commercial  battle  now  being  waged  on  the 
Pacific. 


SHORT  STORIES 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Pacific  Monthly  begins  this  month  a  new  department  devoted  to 
short,  crisp,  interesting  stories.  The  aim  will  be  to  publish  more  stories  each  month  than 
any  other  illustrated  ten  cent  magazine  and  preference  will  be  given  to  Western  stories  of 
sentiment.     Manuscripts  are  solicited.       : :     : :     : :     : :      : :      : :      : :     : :      : :     : :     : : 


ANGELA'S  ROMANCE 

By  Belle   Maniatcs 

SHE  stood  in  the  outer  office  of  Shields  &  Co.,  a  slight,  little  figure  in  a 
soft,  flower-sprigged,  old-fashioned  silk,  waiting  with  fluttering  heart  for 
a  summons  to  the  office  of  the  manager.      \Mien  it  came,  she  responded 
with  much  inward  trepidation,  but  with  quiet  and  composed  bearing. 
The  manager,  a  thick-set,  stardy-shouldered  man,  looked  up  with    a 
sharp  glance. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Miss — Huntington?" 

In  the  pause  he  had  consulted  the  small,  thin  card  she  had  previously  sent 
in  to  him. 

"Mr.  Wilkes  informed  me  you  were  desirous  of  securing  a  stenographer.  I 
would  like  to  apply  for  the  position." 

The  manager  stared.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  be  one  of 
the  great  army  of  office  women. 

"Have  you  had  any  experience?"  he  asked  in  slightly  skeptical  tones. 

"I  was  amanuensis  to  my  father  for  a  few  years.  I  have  recently  taken  a 
course  in  typewriting  and  general  office  work  at  a  commercial  college." 

"Never  been  in  an  office,  then?"  he  queried  with  an  "I-thought-so"  air. 

"No,  Mr.  Burke,  but  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  trial." 

"Take  this  letter,"  he  said  abruptly. 

She  sat  down  at  the  desk,  and  waited  with  pencil  poised  above  the  notebook. 
The  manager  dictated  a  business  letter.      He  spoke  in  quick,  short  sentences. 

"Eead  it,"  he  said  brusquel}',  when  he  had  finished. 

She  read  the  letter  fluently  and  correctly. 

"M-m— Well!      Eun  it  off  on  the  typewriter." 

She  went  to  the  machine,  and  in  five  minutes  laid  before  him  the  letter,  in 
which  there  was  not  an  error  or  an  erasure.  Spelling,  punctuation,  and  form 
were  perfect. 

"It's  too  good  to  be  true,"  he  thought.  Then,  glancing  at  her,  he  said  tersely : 
"I'll  give  you  a  week's  trial.      Come  to-morrow  at  half  past  eight  o'clock." 

The  faint  pink  under  the  delicate  skin  became  a  wave  of  scarlet.     Her  eyes 
brightened  and  her  gentle  voice  trembled  as  she  thanked  him  and  passed  out. 

That  evening  the  manager  met  Wilkes,  who  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Shields 
&  Co. 

"Where  the  devil,  Wilkes,  did  you  pick  up  such  an  odd  stenographer  for  me?" 

The  lawyer  looked  interested. 

"Miss  Huntington,  did  she  apply?      Give  her  a  position,  Burke." 

"I  have  given  her  one — for  a  week  on  trial." 

"Then  you  will  keep  her  permanently,"  declared  Wilkes  confidently. 
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"I  will  if  she  lives  up  to  the  letter  she  took  for  me  this  afternoon.  How 
did  she  come  to  be  such  an  expert  without  experience?" 

"She  was  amanuensis  to  her  father,  the  late  Judge  Huntington,  though  she 
■was  never  in  his  office.  Did  the  work  in  his  study.  They  lived  out  on  the 
Boulevard  in  the  suburbs,  you  know.  He  was  a  very  fluent,  voluble  speaker,  and 
60  she  got  good  practice.'' 

Burke  recalled  his  efforts  to  "rattle"  her. 

"My  letter  must  have  been  play  to  her,"  he  thought,  as  he  said  aloud:  "I 
supposed  Judge  Huntington  was  well  off.      Didn't  he  leave  her  independent?" 

"No ;  the  home  was  mortgaged  for  its  full  value.  He  left  her  a  small  amount 
of  money,  which,  with  the  sale  of  effects,  amounted  to  perhaps  $2,500.  By  my 
advice  she  took  $500  of  her  capital  and  came  to  the  city  to  take  a  course  in  a 
business  college.      She'll  fit  into  your  place  all  right  in  time." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  replied  Burke.  "I  am  thinking  the  place  won't 
fit  her.      She  seems  sort  of  misplaced  in  an  office." 

"She  is  slightly  different  from  the  typical  professional." 

"I  should  say  she  was.      If  you  could  see  the  procession  of  brats  I  have  had 
file  in  and  out  of  here — fresh,  smart,  uneducated,  dead,  elegant — all  kinds.     And 
such  clothes !" 
Wilkes  laughed. 

"Miss  Huntington  is  quite  old-fashioned  in  dress  and  manner — the  style  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 

"Is  she?  Well,  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  style.  I  thought  she  looked 
what  you'd  call  ladylike." 

The  next  morning,  a  few  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  new  stenog- 
rapher reported  at  the  desk  of  the  manager.  It  was  one  of  the  first  warm  days 
of  early  summer,  and  she  wore  a  soft,  fluttering  muslin.  The  manager  did  not 
notice  that,  but  he  did  notice,  with  approval,  that  her  hair  was  parted  and  brushed 
smoothly  back,  and  that  the  slender,  tapering  fingers  were  ringless. 

During  the  trial  week  she  proved  herself  intelligent,  quick  to  learn  and  com- 
petent. Every  time  the  manager  came  from  the  noisy  shops  into  the  office  he 
experienced  a  feeling  of  restfulness  at  sight  of  the  slender  figure  moving  so 
quietly  and  deftly  about  the  orderly  room. 

She  was  not  young,  but  the  passing  of  youth  had  left  a  faint  flush  of  pretti- 
ness  and  softness,  like  the  after-glow  of  a  sunset  faded  into  twilight. 

"The  cashier  sent  the  pay  roll  in  for  you  to  sign.  Miss  Huntington,"  said 
Burke  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

As  she  looked  up,  the  thought  suddenly  came  to  him  that  his  mother,  who  had 
died  when  he  was  a  very  little  fellow,  must  have  been  the  same  type  of  woman. 
He  could  scarcely  remember  her,  and  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  that  pries  his 
memory,  but  he  felt  just  then  that  her  voice  must  have  been  gentle,  and  her  eyes 
patient  like  this  woman's. 

He  looked  at  the  signature.  Angela — the  name  suited  her.  When  he  came 
in  with  the  little  sealed,  brown  envelope  which  he  handed  to  her,  she  lingered 
hesitatingly. 

"What  is  it.  Miss  Huntington?"  he  asked  less  gruffly  than  usual. 

"My  week  is  up.  Have  I  given  satisfaction?"  she  asked  shyly,  with  a  vivid 
blush. 

He  gave  an  odd,  little  laugh. 

"I  forgot  you  were  on  trial.  Yes,  you  are  0.  K.,  and  worth  more  than  we've 
been  paying.      I'll  see  that  your  salary  is  raised  next  month." 

"Oh,  thank  you !"  she  replied  gratefully,  and  he  felt  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  so  he  didn't  look  at  her. 

"Hang  it  all,"  he  muttered  resentfully,  when  she  had  gone,  "a  woman  like 
that  wasn't  meant  to  work." 
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The  days  went  by  and  Angela  continued  to  do  her  work  accurately,  and  to 
look  like  an  old-fashioned  miniature.  One  day  in  passing  the  florist's,  Burke  saw 
some  sweet-scented  garden  flowers.  "They  look  like  her,"  he  thought,  and  he 
stopped  and  bought  a  huge  handful. 

"Like  these  things?"  he  asked  abruptly,  laying  them  on  her  desk.  And 
he  knew  by  the  deepening  of  the  ivory-tinted  cheeks  that  she  did.  She  put  them 
in  water,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  lessened  the  sordidness  of  her  tasks. 
Thereafter  fresh  flowers  bloomed  daily  on  Angela's  desk. 

One  afternoon  when  the  skies  were  of  limpid  blue  and  the  air  fraught  with 
the  beguiling  charm  of  summer,  Shields  &  Co.  opened  their  Saturday  half  holiday 
season. 

"Would  you  like  to  take  a  little  drive?"  asked  the  manager  of  Angela,  as- 
suming his  fiercest  look  and  gruffest  tone,  for  he  resented  his  new  attitude  of 
chivalry,  and  yet  unconsciously  he  was  adjusting  himself  to  the  fitness  of  things 
pertaining  to  Angela.  That  was  the  reason  he  did  not  drive  his  fractious  trotter 
and  runabout  on  this  occasion,  but  substituted  a  tranquil,  white,  livery-hired  horse 
and  a  low  phaeton. 

"Like  to  go  any  place  in  particular?"  he  asked. 
Angela's  eyes  lighted. 

"I  would  like,  if  you  don't  mind,  to  drive  past  my  old  home.  It's  out  on 
the  boulevard." 

"Sure!"  said  Burke  with  alacrity.  It  was  such  a  place  as  he  expected.  A 
high  hedge-topped  wall  over  which  there  were  glimpses  of  stately  trees  enclosing 
a  gray-gabled  house. 

"Would  you  like  to  drive  in?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Angela  with  luminous  eyes.  "I  know  the  people  who  bought 
the  house.      They  are  away  now.      They  would  not  care." 

So  they  followed  the  curved,  graveled  road  past  honey-scented  flower  beds. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  some  of  these?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  larkspur,  "I'll 
get  out  and  pick  some  for  you." 

"I  think  I'll  get  out,  too,"  said  Angela  impulsively. 

While  he  was  picking  the  flowers  he  watched  her  slender  figure  moving 
swiftly  among  the  trees  until  she  was  out  of  sight.  Presently  he  followed  her 
down  the  winding  path.  Then  he  halted.  Unaware  of  his  presence,  she  stood  at 
some  distance,  leaning  against  a  solitary  hemlock  that  shaded  a  rustic  bench.  He 
went  back  to  the  phaeton  and  waited  until  she  came.  The  drive  home  was  a  very 
silent  one.      Both  Angela  and  the  manager  were  preoccupied. 

"She  is  just  the  sort  of  woman,"  he  told  himself,  "to  remain  true  to  the 
memory  of  an  early  love — or  lover.      I'll  find  out  whether  she  had  one  or  not." 

That  night  he  called  at  the  home  of  Wilkes,  who  had  a  garrulous  mother. 
She  had  been  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  Huntingtons.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
mention  Angela's  name.      That  proved  a  spark  to  light  a  trail  of  memories. 

"Angela  had  a  lover  when  she  was  about  seventeen,"  she  related,  "a  hand- 
some wild  fellow  with  a  Spanish  ancestry.  The  Judge  couldn't  bear  him  and 
forbade  him  the  house,  but  the  fellow  got  into  some  scrape  and  fled  the  country. 
His  misdemeanor  was  outlawed  years  ago,  but  he  never  returned,  and  Angela  has 
never  looked  at  another  man." 

Nick  Burke  was  very  meditative  that  night.  A  disturbing  realization  had 
come  to  him  that  he  was  powerless  to  cope  with  the  magic  memory  of  a  love 
buried  in  the  past,  but  faithfully  cherished  in  the  heart  of  a  woman. 

One  morning  when  Angela  came  to  the  office  the  manager  was  not  at  his 
desk,  and  the  whole  clerical  atmosphere  seemed  surcharged  with  repressed  ex- 
citement. The  bookkeeper  told  her  that  the  night  before  young  Shields,  who  was 
a  wayward  youth,  had  got  into  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  associates  and  had  shot 
him.      The  man  was  unconscious  and  the  doctors  said  he  would  die.      Young 
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fascinated  her  to  the  extent  of  drugging  all  her  emotions,  until  he  held  out  the 
fatal  red  flag,  lowered  it,  and  buried  his  sword  in  the  heart  of  the  bull.  Then  she 
had  an  odd  sensation  as  of  something  plucking  at  her  heart  and  tearing  away  the 
image  of  a  young,  boyish  lover  whose  memory  this  cruel,  tawdry  man  profaned. 
When  she  left  the  ring,  feeling  that  she  had  lost  her  identity,  she  became  separated 
from  her  Iowa  friends.  While  waiting  for  a  car  she  heard  a  well-known  voice 
exclaim  to  a  bystander. 

"Get  on  to  those  gendarmes !  One  Chicago  policeman  could  clean  out  the 
whole  bunch !" 

Angela  turned. 

"Mr.  Burke!'' 

"Miss  Huntington!      Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"The  bull  fight." 

"The  bull  fight !     You !"  he  gasped. 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  a  little  laugh  that  was  nearly  a  sob.  "I  went  there  to 
look  for  you." 

Burke  had  hailed  a  blue-flagged  cab,  and  now  assisted  Angela  to  enter.  He 
seated  himself  beside  her  and  directed  the  driver  to  return  to  the  city. 

"Now  tell  me,"  he  said  imperiously,  "what  brought  you  to  Mexico  ?"  ■ 

"I  came  to  find  you  and  tell  you  that  Leon  Boyce  has  entirely  recovered  and 
that  the  case  against  young  Shields  is  dropped." 

Burke  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"That  is  almost  the  best  thing  you  could  tell  me,"  he  said. 

"It  was  put  in  all  the  papers  by  Mr.  Wilkes  so  you  would  read  it  and  come 
back.  You  didn't,  so  I  came.  No  one  knows.  They  think  I  am  west.  I've 
been  here  three  or  four  days  and  looked  everywhere." 

"I  only  just  arrived.      I've  been  up  in  the  mountains  at  Zacatecas." 

"And  I  came  through  there!      But  can't  we  go  home,  now?" 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

"There's  a  train  in  two  hours.      Can  you  make  it?" 

"Yes;  I  will  leave  my  baggage,  if  necessary." 

Probably  Angela  had  never  felt  greater  relief  and  content  than  when  the 
train  had  pulled  out  of  the  Mexican  Central  station.  They  had  the  Pullman  car 
to  themselves. 

"Angela,"  said  Burke  impetuously,  "why  did  you  come  here  to  tell  me  that?" 

She  looked  at  him  ingenuously. 

"Mr.  Wilkes  said  you  came  because  you  wanted  to  show  your  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Shields.      I  came  because  I  was  grateful  to  you." 

"Angela,"  the  manager's  tone  was  very  earnest,  "I  told  you  your  news  was 
almost  the  best  thing  I  could  hear.  There  is  something  more.  Did  you  have 
a  lover,  long  ago?" 

Angela  suddenly  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  ever  present  mountains,  and  made  no 
answer. 

"I  must  know,"  he  persisted. 

"Yes;  I  did,"  she  half  whispered. 

"And  you  care  for  him  still?" 

Her  breath  caught  in  her  throat. 

"No !" 

"Angela,  when  did  you  stop  caring?" 

"About  three  hours  ago." 

"When  you  saw  me?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"No;  before;  when  I  was  at  the  bull  fight." 

"Is  it  too  soon,  Angela,  to  be  on  with  the  new  love?" 

Angela's  eyes  came  back  from  the  mountains  and  met  his.  A  flush  crim- 
Boned  her  face  to  her  hair. 

"No,"  she  said  softly. 


A  ROGUE  WITHOUT  REPROACH 

By  Henry  Wilton  Tnomas 

I     WAS  dreaming  about  her  as  I  stood  there  in  that  jam  of  passengers,  when 
my  revery  was  broken  by  a  rather  white  hand  that  stole  over  my  shoulder 
from  the  back,  touched  my  necktie  and  vanished. 
I  felt  for  my  scarfpin.      It  was  gone.      Before  I  could  make  outcry  I 
was  pushed  violently   against  the   door   of  the  car   as   a  man   shouldered 
through  the  crowd  and  jumped  off.      I  jumped  too.      Catching  up  vfith.  the  fellow 
as  he  turned  into  a  side  street  that  ran  within  a  stone's  throw  of  police  headquarters, 
I  said,  looking  him  squarely  in  the  eye: 

"Give  me  back  my  pin." 

"I  don't  know  you,"  he  growled.  Then  he  quickened  his  pace,  but  I  caught 
his  arm. 

"I  know  you,  though,"  I  said.  "You  were  on  the  car,  and  I  saw  you  take  my 
pin.     Come,  give  it  back,  or  I'll  have  you  arrested." 

"Take  your  hand  off  me,"  he  said,  vrith  a  fine  show  of  righteous  anger.  "You 
drunken  dog,  if  you  don't  get  away  I'll  call  a  policeman.  Let  go !  Do  you  hear ! 
Let  go !" 

He  tried  to  free  himself  from  my  grip,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  wavered,  fearful 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  although  I  was  positive  that  he  was  the  man  that  jumped 
off  the  car.  Equally  positive  was  I  that  it  was  he  that  had  stood  directly  behind 
me  on  the  platform.  Keassured  by  the  evidence  of  my  eyes,  I  rallied  and  took 
firmer  hold. 

"The  sooner  you  call  a  policeman  the  better,"  I  said.  "It'll  save  me  the  trouble 
of  calling  one.  And  I'll  call  one  mighty  quick,  too,  if  you  don't  give  back  my  pin. 
I'm  stronger  than  you,  and  I  can  hold  you  until  a  policeman  comes.  Quick,  now; 
give  me  the  pin,  or  I'll  holler." 

"Damn  you !"  the  thief  muttered.  "You're  dead  wrong,  but  you've  got  me 
pat."  You  may  well  understand  that  the  occurrence  has  lived  in  my  memory  even 
to  the  smallest  detail.  I  can  remember  his  language,  which  at  the  time  struck  me 
as  being  peculiarly  a  thief's  mode  of  expression. 

"On  the  level,  mister,"  he  went  on,  "I  haven't  got  your  pin;  but  I  can't  afford 
to  have  any  trouble  with  the  police.  Turn  out  at  the  next  corner — out  of  the  crowd 
— and  I'll  fix  it  with  you." 

"You  can't  fix  anything  with  me,"  I  said.  "All  I  want  of  you  is  my  property. 
For  the  last  time,  give  it  to  me." 

"Well,  all  right,"  the  fellow  said.  His  tone  was  one  of  disgust  and  resigna- 
tion.     "Come  over  here  out  of  the  crowd." 

We  moved  aside  and  stood  in  a  doorway.  From  an  inside  pocket  he  drew  a 
handsome  watch. 

"Here,  take  this,"  he  said.  "I  haven't  got  your  pin,  but  I  can  get  it.  Give  me 
your  address,  and  I'll  bring  it  to  you.  Keep  the  watch  till  I  do.  That's  square, 
ain't  it?  Now,  you  see  well  enough  I'd  give  you  the  pin  if  I  had  it,  don't  you? 
It's  this,  mister:  My  pal  was  on  the  car.  He's  got  the  pin.  Thafs  why  I  got 
off.  In  our  business  we  have  to  throw  them  bluffs.  The  mug  that  has  the  stuff 
don't  move.  It's  the  other  bloke  that  does  the  sneak,  and  the  guy  follows  him  in- 
stead of  the  duck  that  has  the  swag.  See  ?  That's  how  it  is  with  your  pin.  Look 
at  this  ticker-  It's  a  yellow  beaut,  and  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  your  pin. 
Take  it.  I'm  only  doing  this  to  get  rid  of  you,  because  I  don't  want  any  trouble 
with  the  police." 

Then  I  made  my  great  mistake.  I  took  the  watch  in  my  hand.  Looking  it 
over,  I  said. 

T  suppose  you  stole  this  ?" 
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"'No,  I  didn't,  mister;  it's  a  Christmas  present  from  nie  girl."  I  shall  never 
forget  the  grin  with  which  he  accompanied  this  remark. 

"I  don't  relish  the  idea  of  possessing  stolen  goods  under  any  circum- 
stances," I  said,  "and  I  will  not — " 

That  instant  the  watch  was  snatched  from  my  hand,  and  I  felt  the  toucli  of 
cold  steel  on  my  wrists.  Two  detectives  had  sprung  out  of  the  passing  crowd,  and, 
with  a  facility  born  of  practice,  handcuffed  me  to  the  thief.  In  the  latter  they 
had  recognized  a  professional,  and,  seeing  him  pass  the  watch  to  me,  decided  to 
arrest  both  of  us  on  suspicion.  I  have  learned  since  that  this  is  the  course  a 
detective  often  pursues  when  the  conduct  of  a  known  criminal  is  such  as  to  arouse 
his  curiosity. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  I  demanded. 

The  detectives  grinned;  so  did  the  thief,  who  took  his  arrest  as  a  matter  of 
course.      We  were  hurried  along  toward  police  headquarters. 

"But  it's  an  outrage,"  I  said.  "You've  no  right  to  do  this.  I  haven't  done 
anything.      I'm  an  honest — " 

The  detectives  were  greatly  amused.  "He's  as  bad  as  Nosey  Eyan,"  said  one 
of  them,  jerking  his  head  toward  me.  "Do  you  remember  the  con  Nosey  tried  to 
throw  the  night  we  pinched  him  at  the  theater?" 

I  saw  that  protest  was  useless.  To  the  minds  of  our  captors  and  the  pro- 
fessional "crook"  my  outcry  against  "pinching"  was  only  a  good  joke.  I  went 
along  in  silence,  consoling  myself  with  the  assurance  that  I  should  be  released  at 
once  upon  telling  my  story  at  police  headquarters. 

We  were  conducted  before  a  uniformed  officer  at  a  desk,  and  the  charge  "sus- 
picious persons"  was  entered  against  us.  The  face  of  the  man  at  the  desk  told 
plainly  that  he  understood  the  charge  to  be  wholly  perfunctory.  Interpreted  it 
meant  that  the  detectives  had  simply  gathered  in  two  of  the  many  pickpockets  with 
which  the  city  had  been  infested  of  late,  to  make  them  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves." 

"Wliat's  your  name?"  the  sergeant  asked. 

I  gave  my  name  and  added :  "But  for  heaven's  sake,  sir,  don't  let  it  get  into 
the  papers.      This  is  all  a  terrible  mistake,  as  you  will  see.  I'm  the  victim  of — " 

"That'll  do,"  he  broke  in,  with  the  air  of  a  man  insufferably  bored.  "Don't 
waste  your  breath  trying  to  fool  us.    You  ought  to  know  better.     How  old  are  j'ou  ?" 

"Twenty-eight." 

"What's  your  occupation?" 


"I'm  a  clerk.     But  I  beg  of—" 


"Stop !"  cried  the  sergeant,  exchanging  a  knowing  glance  with  the  detectives. 
"Clerk,  eh?      Where  do  you  work,  for  instance?" 

I  hesitated — conclusive  evidence  of  guilt  in  the  view  of  the  police.  Dragging 
the  name  of  my  employer  into  the  affair  was  the  thing  above  all  to  be  avoided. 

"I'd  rather  not  give  the  name  of  my  employer,"  I  said,  "unless  you  will — " 

"No  occupation,"  called  tlie  sergi'ant,  snd  the  words  went  down  in  the  blotter. 

"But  I  have  an  occupation.      I — " 

"Answer  the  questions.      That's  all  you've  got  to  do." 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  police  were  not  wholly  to  blame  when 
you  consider  that  they  thought  they  were  dealing  with  a  bread-and-butter 
"grafter."  In  such  a  case  they  merely  follow  established  rules.  No  time  is 
wasted  over  the  details  of  a  pedigree  which  thev  assume  to  be  false  anyway.  At 
least  that,  as  I  am  informed,  is  the  course  in  the  city  of  which  I  speak,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  so  in  all  large  cities.  More  consideration  is  shown,  of  course,  to  prisoners 
upon  whom  the  stigma  of  professional  criminality  does  not  rest.  The  fault  in 
this  instance  was  a  too  hasty  judgment  upon  appearances.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
however,  that  at  the  time  I  was  not  disposed  to  take  such  a  rational  view  of  the 
matter. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  was  the  next  question. 

"I'd  rather  withhold  that,  on  account  of  my  people,  and — " 
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"N"©  home,"  said  the  man  in  blue,  dashing  off  the  words.  "What's  the  good 
of  your  trying  to  fool  me,"  he  added  triumphantly.      "What  nationality  are  you?" 

In  despair  I  answered  the  remaining  questions  promptly  and  without  reserve. 
My  fellow-prisoner  underwent  a  like  examination.  He  gave  the  name  Charles 
Winter,  and  said  he  was  a  cabinet  maker,  just  then  unemployed.  The  Sergeant 
leered  and  wrote: 

"Charles  Winter,  alias  Happy  Jack,  alias  Handsome  Charley." 

A  police  officer,  hatless  and  in  shirt  sleeves,  entered  the  room  and  said  to  the 
man  at  the  desk: 

"We've  got  Winter,  but  I  don't  see  anything  that  looks  like  the  other  man. 
Must  be  new  here." 

"All  right,  then.      Take  Winter  down  and  the  other  man  up." 

A  policeman  led  me  upstairs  to  a  room  that  was  flooded  with  light.  At  one 
end  of  it  stood  a  photographic  camera.      I  protested  against  this  fresh  indignity. 

"If  you  make  any  trouble  here,"  said  the  man  in  shirt  sleeves,  "we'll  put  the 
straps  on  you.      Come,  now;  sit  up  and  look  pretty." 

Some  amazing  photographs,  1  am  told,  have  been  taken  in  that  room,  but  I 
doubt  if  its  camera  ever  before  caught  such  a  woe-begone  visage  as  that  of  my 
luckless  self. 

Five  minutes  afterward  I  was  locked  in  a  cell  in  the  basement.  As  the 
heavy  iron  grating  clanged  I  heard  a  low  chuckle.  Piercing  the  gloom,  I  dis- 
cerned the  grinning  face  of  the  author  of  my  absurd  misadventure,  Happy  Jack. 
Let  me  explain  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  police  to  place  supposed  confederates 
in  the  same  cell  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  talk  of  their  affairs,  and  thus 
supply  information  to  detectives  statioued  where  they  can  hear  all  and  not  be  seen 
by  the  prisoners. 

"Well,  you  haven't  made  much  by  chasing  me,"  was  Happy  Jack's  greeting. 
"I  think  the  Judge  will  just  about  soak  us  both  with  a  sixer  in  the  morning,  for 
luck." 

"A  sixer?" 

"Six  months  in  the  pen.      But  I'm  the  duck  that  can  save  you  if  I  want  to." 

"I  know  you  can.  Why  didn't  you  tell  them  upstairs  that  I'm  not  in  league 
with  you?" 

"Why  didn't  I?      Say,  now,  why  d've  think?" 

"Weil,  why?" 

"Business  instinct.  You  see  it  struck  me  that  you  being  a  sort  of  a  good  mark, 
there  might  be  a  bone  in  this  for  me  after  all." 

Happy  J  ack  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on : 

"Now,  see  here,  mister.  If  you  give  me  fifty  I'll  tell  the  Judge  you're  not 
my  pal,  and  that'll  give  you  a  chance  to  tell  your  story.  If  I  don't  say  that,  or 
if  I  say  the  other  thing,  the  coppers  will  have  you  remanded,  and  there  you  are." 

"You  want  fifty  dollars  for  that  little  service,  eh?"  I  said.  "Well,  I  won't 
give  you  a  cent.      I  can  get  clear  of  this  without  your  help  and  in  spite  of  you." 

To  shorten  my  story,  two  detectives  concealed  in  a  convenient  place,  heard  this 
little  dialogue  and  reported  it  to  the  cock-sure  Sergeant  upstairs.  It  was  accepted 
as  sufficient  evidence  that  in  my  arrest  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made.  A  few 
minutes  afterward  I  was  released,  to  the  extreme  disgust  of  Happy  Jack.  The 
Cliief  of  Police  made  a  humble  apology,  and  I  fancy  gave  the  other  officers  a  scold- 
ing. The  Sergeant  begged  my  pardon,  which  I  granted,  but  not  without  yielding 
to  the  impulse  to  say,  "If  you  had  given  me  a  chance  to  explain,  it  wouldn't  have 
happened." 

Once  in  the  air  of  freedom  my  indignation  cooled  somewhat,  and  from  a 
stout  determination  to  follow  up  the  matter  and  seek  redress  I  shifted  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  part  of  wisdom  was  to  let  the  whole  matter  drop.  Besides,  there 
was  the  girl  who  must  have  been  crying  her  eyes  out  because  I  had  not  turned 
up.  It  was  only  a  supposition  at  the  time,  but  I  don't  mind  saying  that  it  proved 
afterward  to  be  true.  Then  I  asked  myself  the  question:  To  tell  or  not  to  tell? 
I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  the  unfortunate  affair  to 
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any  one  else,  and  thus  save  myself  from  becoming  a  laughing  stock,  but  did  not 
love  and  honor  demand  that  I  tell  her?  I  remember  reading  somewhere  how  a 
trivial  secret  between  man  and  wife  had  proved  to  be  the  seed  of  years  of  conjugal 
woe.  No,  I  could  not  bear  even  the  thought  of  duplicity  where  she  was  con- 
cerned. I  would  tell  her  all — after  the  wedding.  As  my  wife  she  would  have 
indisputable  right  to  know.  A  week  later  I  got  back  the  scarfpin  from  Happy 
Jack,  with  a  note  in  which  he  addressed  me  as  "Old  Pal."  Evidently  the  police 
had  ordered  him  to  secure  the  stolen  article  and  return  it  to  the  owner. 

My  wedding  was  only  two  weeks  off,  and  I  quickly  resumed  my  character  of 
the  happiest  man  in  town.  On  the  night  preceding  the  eventful  day,  I  called  at 
her  home  to  pay  my  final  homage  as  a  suitor  and  to  attend  to  some  matters  of  a 
less  sentimental  character.  Instead  of  the  usual  hearty  "Good  evening,  sor," 
from  Bridget,  I  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  scowling  iceberg. 

''You're  to  stop  in  the  parlor  till  Mr.  Lansmere  comes,"  said  the  housemaid, 
contemptuously.      "And  I'll  stay  here,  too.      Thim's  my  orders." 

The  sovereign  of  the  kitchen  struck  the  attitude  of  a  watch-dog.  She  fixed 
Upon  me  a  searching  stare  and  stood  with  her  arms  akimbo. 

"What  in  the  world  does  this  mean?"  I  asked.      "Are  you  drunk  or  crazy?" 

"Nayther,"  said  Bridget,  defiantly.      "I'm  obeying  ordhers." 

She  went  on  glaring  at  me.  I  could  hear  some  one  sobbing  upstairs.  It  was 
my  promised  bride.  I  could  hear  also  a  confusion  of  suppressed  voices.  A  firm 
step  sounded  on  the  staircase.      Her  father  entered  the  room. 

"You  may  retire  to  the  hall,  Bridget,"  he  said.  The  brawny  Hibernian 
made  a  dignified  exit.     Mr.  Lansmere  remained  standing. 

"I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once,  sir,"  he  said.  "We  have  received  informa- 
tion about  your  past  that  makes  marriage  between  you  and  my  daughter  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  In  putting  the  matter  thus,  sir,  I  am  moderate,  as  yourself 
must  know.      You  will  leave  the  house  at  once." 

He  stepped  aside  and  waved  me  to  the  door.  I  did  not  move.  A  feeling 
came  over  me  similar  to  that  I  had  experienced  when  the  detective  slipped  the 
handcuffs  on  me,  but  with  a  self-control  that  I  have  since  marveled  at,  I  said: 

"Mr,  Lansmere,  there  is  some  terrible  mistake.  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  my 
past  is  untarnished." 

He  replied:      "We  have  seen  your  picture  in  the  Eogues'  Gallery." 

In  all  likelihood  your  true  rogue,  confronted  with  evidence  that  he  perceived 
could  be  explained  away  quickly,  would  have  emitted  a  derisive  ha,  ha!  But  the 
announcement  really  staggered  me,  an  honest  man.  The  false  arrest,  the  camera, 
the  brow-beating  man  in  shirt  sleeves !  It  all  flashed  in  my  memory,  and  I  said, 
rather  meekly,  I  am  afraid : 

"Yes,  I  suppose  my  picture  is  there,  but  it  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  another 
piece  of  police  stupidity.      A  terrible  mistake." 

"Yes;  I'm  told  that's  what  they  all  say." 

But  I  told  my  story,  which  was,  of  course,  verified  at  police  headquarters. 
I  went  there  that  very  night  with  my  prospective  father-in-law.  It  was  the  second 
time  in  two  days  that  he  had  visited  the  citadel  of  the  police.  He  had  made 
the  other  visit  with  a  schoolmate  from  the  country,  who  had  been  wanting  for 
a  long  time  to  see  the  Rogues'  Gallery.  The  old  schoolmate  does  not  know  to 
this  day  what  caused  Mr.  Lansmere  to  leave  him  suddenly  and  rush  home  before 
they  had  seen  half  of  the  pictures.  Again  the  Chief  of  Police  made  me  an 
effusive  apology,  and  declared  that  he  would  remove  the  man  of  the  shirt  sleeves, 
for  he  was  responsible,  it  appeared,  for  retaining  my  picture  in  the  infamous  col- 
lection after  the  subject  of  it  had  been  honorably  discharged. 

"He  threatened  to  put  the  straps  on  me,"  I  said,  "but  give  the  poor  fellow 
another  chance,  Chief,"  I  pleaded. 

I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  bear  him  any  malice.  In  fact,  nothing 
seemed  worth  while  to  me  then  beside  the  joyous  fact  that  she  would  be  mine 
on  the  morrow. 

(Copyright,   1»01.  by  W.   R.   Hearst.) 
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A  SUPPRESSED  CHAPTER 

By  Walter  M.   Egginton 


^V 


w  w   ""^  ""^     ^T  HAT  a  night !"  said  Wilton  Dare,  as  he  drew  in  his  head 

and  closed  the  window.     "On  such  a  night.  Bob,  I  once  had 
a  strange  adventure." 


There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  night  that 
I  could  see,  except  that  a  rising  wind  and  a  dark,  lowering 
sky  seemed  to  presage  a  coming  storm.  But  Wilton  Dare's  adventures  are  some- 
times remarkable.  His  newspaper  work  has  led  him  into  strange  places  and 
among  strange  characters,  and  I  wondered  what  incident  in  his  past  had  been 
brought  to  his  mind  as  he  stood  for  a  moment,  thoughtfully  before  me. 

I  had  been  working  all  evening  at  an  ungrateful  funny  story,  and  felt  saddened 
and  weary.  The  manufacture  of  humor  is  sometimes  a  sad  business,  stories  to 
the  contrary  about  authors  falling  from  their  chairs  in  paroxysms  of  mirth  at  their 
own  jokes  notwithstanding,  and  I  felt  the  need  of  relaxation  of  some  kind. 

These  short  half-hours  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  Wilton  Dare  and  I  come 
together  and  express  our  souls'  most  secret  thoughts  to  each  other  before  retiring 
are  dear  to  both  of  us.  For,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  share  rooms,  and  in  con- 
sequence know  the  worst  there  is  to  know  about  each  other,  we  get  along  very  well. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  went  on,  presently,  "I  think  I  shall  bring  out  a  book 
some  day  and  call  it,  'Thrilling  Tales  I  Have  Not  Written,'  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Catchy  title,  don't  you  think?"  He  reached  for  his  pipe,  and  dropped 
into  a  big  armchair. 

"But  you  will  have  written  them  if  you  publish  them,"  I  argued  densely.  As 
I  have  said^  I  was  not  at  my  best. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  resigned  expression  which  goaded  on,  and  I  added : 

"Your  title  would  take  the  ground  from  under  the  reviewers  and  critics,  any- 
way. They  would  probably  retort  by  asking,  '"\¥ho  said  you  had,'  or  by  remark- 
ing that  the  fact  was  obvious." 

"I  mean,"  said  Dare,  patiently,  "and  you  know  I  mean  that  I  could  write 
thrilling  tales  about  real  adventures  I  have  had,  and  strange  experiences  that  I 
have  never  given  to  the  newspapers,  as  news  and  as  facts.  You  follow  me,  per- 
haps?    Well,  toss  a  match  over  here,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"A  story?  Good,"  said  I  eagerly.  "I  have  often  thought.  Will,  that  you 
could  relate  some  interesting  'Side  lights  on  contemporaneous  history,'  or  sup- 
pressed chapters  in  events  of  wide  publicity.  You  news-getters  must  sometimes 
dig  up  strange  things  which  you  can  not  always  send  in  to  your  papers." 

"Stranger  things  than  even  you  imagine,"  said  Wilton  Dare  with  an  unusually 
serious  look  in  his  eyes.  The  wind  wailed  dismally  outside  (just  as  it  should 
have  done)  and  beat  upon  the  shutters;  and  I  drew  my  chair  closer  and  waited. 
This  is  the  story  he  told. 

"Of  course  you  remember  the  Crandel  murder  case,  here  in  the  city,  about 
two  years  ago.  The  papers  talked  of  almost  nothing  else  for  weeks.  I  will 
recall  the  main  facts. 

"James  Crandel,  a  well-known  business  man,  head  of  a  rather  large  manu- 
facturing concern,  was  found  dead  one  morning  in  his  apartments,  having  been  shot 
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through  the  heart  at  some  time  during  the  night.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had 
been  alone  that  night,  having  allowed  his  man  servant  a  holiday,  and  the  porter 
confessed  to  having  been  asleep  at  his  post  for  an  interval  during  which  the 
miirderer  might  have  gained  access  to  his  victim,  done  the  deed,  and  departed. 
Other  dwellers  in  the  building,  which  was  a  large  one,  told  afterward  of  hearing 
what  might  have  been  a  shot  shortly  after  midnight.  No  one  had  seen  the  assassin, 
and  there  was  no  clue;  or  rather  there  were  too  many  clues  and  theories  and  sus- 
picions. Motives  were  looked  for^  and  the  life  of  the  murdered  man  became  an 
open  book  to  readers  of  the  newspapers.      But  all  to  no  purpose. 

"The  case  interested  me,  of  course,  as  it  did  every  one  else,  and  I  spent  much 
time  thinking  about  it.  It  was  in  my  mind  one  evening  as  I  paced  back  and  fortli 
on  a  pier  at  the  foot  of  a  street  lined  with  warehouses  and  dirty-looking  buildings 
of  wood.  I  often  choose  unusual,  out-of-the-way  places  when  I  want  to  think 
hard,  and  here,  at  this  late  hour,  I  seemed  absolutely  alone.  The  night  wind 
swept  drearily  over  the  black  water,  there  were  clouds  in  the  sky  and  the  lights 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  fainter  lights  across  the  river,  seemed  to  struggle  with 
a  blackness  that  threatened  to  crush  them. 

"It  began  to  oppress  me,  at  last,  and  I  was  turning  to  go,  when  suddenlv.  as 
the  wind  tore  at  my  hat,  some  one  rushed  into  me,  and  I  caught  wildly  at  the 
figure  of  a  man  to  save  myself  from  falling.  As  I  clutched  the  shoulders  and 
held  them  a  wild,  haggard  face  looked  into  mine,  in  the  dim  light,  and  as  I  saw, 
or  thought  I  saw,  a  mad  resolve  written  there  and  realized  that  the  end  of  the 
pier  was  near,  I  tightened  my  grasp,  and  held  the  boy  closely.  He  was  only  a 
boy  in  years. 

"I  find  it  hard  to  account  for  the  way  I  was  attracted  by  his  expression.  I 
never  felt  such  sympathy  for  anybody  as  that  which  suddenly  welled  up  in  my 
heart  for  this  desperate  soul.  He  looked  so  young  and  yet  so  old  that  I  felt  an  ache 
in  my  heart  for  him. 

"  'Don't  do  it,'  was  all  I  said  to  him.  Yet  he  understood  at  once  that  I 
understood,  and  perhaps  he  saw  in  my  eyes  an  understanding  of  himself  which 
he  had  not  found  in  the  world  before,  for  his  eyes  filled  suddenly,  as  I  added : 
'You  can  tell  me  all  about  it,  can't  you?' 

"  'By  — '  he  gasped,  'I  can,  and  I  will.  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  and  I 
never  saw  you  before,  but  I  believe — I  believe  you  are  good.' 

"I  silently  begged  kind  Providence  to  inspire  me  to  say  the  riglit  thing  to  this 
harrassed  being. 

"'Something  is  worrying  you.  It  may  do  you  good  to  tell  me  what  it  is. 
I  promise  you  no  harm  shall  come  to  you  through  me.      You  will  trust  me,' 

"He  leaned  toward  me,  gripped  my  hand,  and  gasped : 

"  'I  do  trust  you — trust  you  so  much  that  I'll  tell  you  what  no  one  else  in 
the  world  knows.      I  shot  and  killed  James  Crandel.' 

"He  saw  me  start,  and  he  hurried  on  rapidly  in  explanation. 

"  'He  discharged  me.  I  had  worked  for  him  for  two  years,  and  he  was  going 
to  cut  down  my  wages.  I  could  not  stand  it,  and  we  had  some  words.  I've  got 
a  bad  temper,  and  I  said  too  much,  I  suppose;  but  anyway,  he  discharged  me 
and  told  me  I'd  have  a  hard  time  getting  a  job  anywhere  else  after  leaving  him. 
I  did  have  a  hard  time,  I  couldn't  get  work.  I  tried — you  don't  know  how  hard 
I  tried — and  I'm  not  a  drinking  man.  I'd  have  worked  at  anything — anything 
but  go  back  to  him.  But  there  was  nothing.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  against 
me.     Maybe  it  wasn't  all  his  doings,  but  I  thought  it  was.     I  hated  him.     I  thought 
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of  him  all  the  time,  and  I  hated  him.     That  was  wrong  I  know.     I  had  no  friends 
here,  and  I  got  desperate.' 

"  'Have  you  no  people — no  one  belonging  to  3'ou  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'I  had/  he  said  harshly.  'Maybe  I  have  yet.  I  left  them  long  ago.  I 
ran  away.  My  father  told  me  long  ago  that  I  was  no  good,  and  I  never  got 
along  with  him.' 

"He  paused,  and  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  he  held  something  in  his 
hand.  He  lifted  this  close  to  his  lips,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  photograph.  The 
boy's  face  was  uplifted  to  the  sky  and  his  lips  moved  in  a  whisper.  'My  mother 
will  always  be  in  my  mind  as  the  best  friend  I  had  on  earth.  I  wish  I  had  kno\vn 
it  sooner.  They  are  gathering  around  me — these  detectives  and  law  men.  I 
can't  escape — some  day  I'll  be  taken,  if  I  stay,  and  she  must  never  know  I  killed 
a  man.  I  can  see  her  now  as  she  used  to  be,  when  she'd  push  the  hair  back  from 
my  forehead  and  call  me  "Johnny  boy."  Nobody  else  ever  called  me  that.  Yes, 
I  know  it  would  kill  her  to  hear  about  me.  That's  why  I  kept  this  picture  in  my 
hand.  It  gives  me  courage.  Just  as  if  she  was  with  me.  Maybe  she'll  know — 
and  understand  it  all — God — ^lielp — ' 

"He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  leaned  against  an  empty  cask  and  sobbed.  It  was 
such  heart-broken  weeping  that  I  hope  I  shall  never  hear  anything  like  it  again. 

"Suddenly  he  stopped  and  faced  me.  'He  was  a  coward,'  he  cried.  'Wlien 
I  reached  his  room  and  had  the  gun  at  his  head  he  said  he'd  do  anything,  and  he 
did  start  to  write  a  letter  recommending  me  to  other  men  as  a  good  worker.  But 
before  he  signed  it  he  stopped  and  made  a  rush  at  me.     Then  I  shot  him.' 

"  'You  took  that  letter  away  ?'  I  asked  breathlessly. 

"  'Yes,  I  took  it.      I  have  it  here.      You  can  see  it.' 

"He  reached  into  his  pocket  and  handed  me  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  I 
recognized  the  stamp  of  the  firm  of  the  murdered  man,  and  I  took  it  and  bent 
over  it.  My  eyes  were  misty,  my  mind  dazed  and  I  pretended  to  examine  the 
sheet  closely,  while  I  was  thinking,  thinking. 

"For  that  moment  of  abstraction  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  remained  with  bowed  head,  but  suddenly  my  blood  froze  to  me,  as 
I  heard  an  inarticulate  cry,  followed  immediately  by  the  sound  of  a  body  falling 
into  water.  I  looked  up  wildly  and  found  myself  alone  on  the  pier  with  only 
the  night,  the  wind,  and  the  cruel,  black  water  for  companions. 

"I  think  I  was  crazed  a  little  for  a  moment.  I  know  that  I  cried  wildly  for 
help  and  ran  back  and  forth,  gasping  and  crying  like  one  demented.  There  was 
no  sign  on  the  water.  If  any  object  had  appeared  on  the  surface  I  believe  that, 
though  I  could  not  swim  at  the  time,  I  should  have  hurled  myself  after  the  boy. 
But  the  great  black  waves  washed  with  merciless  sameness  against  the  piers,  the 
night  wind  wailed,  and  the  clouds  hurried,  like  frightened  things,  across  the 
sky.      I  was  alone — alone  with  the  tragedy. 

"The  letter  was  still  in  my  hand.  When  I  realized  this,  I  slowly  tore  it  into 
small  pieces  and  dropped  it  into  the  water. 

"  'It  is  3^ours,  Johnny  bo}','  I  whispered,  just  as  if  he  could  hear  me.  'No  one 
else  shall  ever  see  it.' 

"Close  to  the  edge  where  he  had  fallen  I  picked  up  a  crushed  and  mangled 
bit  of  fruit  peeling.  You  may  think,  if  you  like,  that  it  was  suicide.  I  like  to 
believe  it  was  an  accident,  for  I  heard  his  heart-broken  crying. 

"No,  the  murder  mystery  has  never  been  cleared  up.  It  has  passed  into 
history  that  James  Crandel  came  to  his  death  at  the  hands  of  some  person  or  per- 
sons unknowTi.    And  the  rest  is  silence." 


THE  BANISHED  PRINCE  OF  JAPAN 

By  I.   Newton  Greene 

THOUSAN'DS  of  years  ago  a  Prince  of  Japan  was,  for  some  grave  mis- 
demeanor, banished  from  his  native  land  and  told  never  to  return. 
Before  the  kingdom  became  familiar  with  his  humiliation  and  guilt  this 
scion  of  royalty  gave  orders  for  the  building  of  a  great  pleasure  canoe, 
which  was  to  be  stocked  plentifully  with  provisions  and  water  and 
manned  by  sturdy  rowers.  When  this  gay  craft  was  fully  prepared,  the  Prince 
graciously  invited  many  of  the  most  beautiful  women  and  bravest  men  in  the 
Mikado's  domain  to  join  him  in  a  sail  over  the  blue  waters.  Nautical  diversions 
were  frequently  enjoyed  by  the  Prince,  and  the  friends,  chosen  for  the  cruise 
now  planned,  still  retained  pleasant  recollections  of  his  last  acquatic  fete;  so 
they  willingly  consented  to  join  this  excursion.  Gaiety  and  brilliancy  wiled  away 
almost  two  days  of  the  voyage,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  second  sunlit  day  the 
Prince  was  asked  if  it  were  not  time  to  turn  the  canoe's  prow  homeward,  so  they 
might  arrive  in  season  to  still  any  alarm  of  their  parents  or  friends.  To  this 
inquiry  the  Prince  made  reply: 

"Never  again  will  you  see  your  homes,  my  friends.  I  have  been  driven  by 
a  cruel  tribunal  from  my  father's  domain,  and  chose  to  take  you,  the  flower  of  that 
kingdom,  with  me  into  exile.  We  are  going  to  a  far  and  new  country,  which  we 
shall  people  with  a  race  mightier  than  that  of  our  lost  Japan." 

Lamentation  from  the  women  followed  this  imperial  edict,  but  the  declara- 
tion met  with  enthusiasm  from  the  brave  men,  who  cheered  their  fair  companions 
by  reciting  tales  of  what  the  far  and  unknown  country  would  bring  them  in  happi- 
ness and  riches,  until  reconciliation  and,  later,  pleasure  of  anticipation  once 
again  filled  the  gaily  caparisoned  canoe  with  its  former  airy  burden. 

The  sea  god  Neptune  guided  and  guarded  the  voyagers  through  many  long 
weeks  of  travel,  smoothing  tempestuous  billows  with  his  mighty  hand  so  that  no 
drop  of  water  touched  the  purple  velvet  on  the  deck.  These  auspicious  conditions 
continued  without  interruption  until  the  prow  of  the  Prince's  canoe  ran  gently 
upon  the  white  sands  of  an  unknown  land.  This  desolate  country  was  Alaska,  or 
so  runs  tradition  to-day  among  the  natives  of  the  Far  North. 

In  due  time  the  Prince  and  his  noble  companions  peopled  the  region.  Later 
they  dispatched  discoverers  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  settled  at  various  points, 
and,  in  their  turn,  colonized  the  southern  shore  country.  Then  came  the  tim^ 
so  say  native  Alaskans,  when  a  great  tribe  came  overland  from  some  remote 
territory,  and  battle  ensued  between  it  and  the  Prince's  retainers.  In  the  midst 
of  this  strife  the  Great  Spirit  turned  the  contending  armies  into  stone,  and  the 
aborigines  to-day  point  to  countless  boulders  scattered  along  the  rock-bound  shores 
of  their  golden  coast,  claiming  them  to  be  the  stricken  combatants.  Nothing  can 
shake  the  Alaskan  native's  belief  that  he  sprang  from  the  loins  of  the  long  ago 
Prince  of  Japan. 
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By  Hugh  Merdman 

DE.  STEAENS  paced  nervously  from  bookcase  to  fireplace  and  back 
again.  He  buttoned  and  unbuttoned  his  overcoat.  He  seized  his  hat, 
polished  it  on  his  sleeve,  and  replaced  it  on  the  table.  He  went  to  the 
■window  and,  drawing  aside  the  curtains,  scowled  at  the  night,  thick  and 
cold  with  fog.  As  he  turned,  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience,  his 
friend,  Dr.  Murray,  entered. 

"Heavens,  Ed,"  Stearns  exclaimed,  "I  thought  you  never  would  come !" 

"Sorry,  Hal,  but  one  is  not  always  presentable  at  this  time  of  night.  Even 
after  this  delay,  I'm  a  little — " 

"Oh,  never  mind  that,"  Stearns  interrupted.  "It  is  not  your  appearance, 
but  the  time  you  waste  that  I  object  to.  Get  out  of  those  slippers  and  that  jacket 
and  into  something  warm.  I  need  you  to-night,  and  it  is  bitter  cold.  Hurry 
now." 

Dr.  Murray  made  no  inquiries,  but  turned  and  went  sedately  upstairs.  He 
knew  that  Stearns  would  make  whatever  explanations  he  thought  necessary  when 
they  were  on  the  way.  Ten  minutes  later  he  came  down.  Stearns  already  had 
the  front  door  half  open. 

"Instruments?"  Murray  inquired,  tersely. 

"No ;  your  head,"  Stearns  replied. 

"Oh,  consultation." 

The  fog  literally  engulfed  them  in  its  billows.  When  they  had  groped, 
shivering  and  coughing,  into  Steam's  carriage,  Murray  asked,  crossly,  "Is  it  so 
important  as  all  this?" 

"A  case  of  death  or  life." 

"With  odds  on  death,  you  imply?" 

"Yes,  perhaps.      But  I  think  you  can  enable  me  to  pull  her  through." 

"Wliat  is  her  trouble?" 

"Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning,"  Steams  replied  in  the  tone  of  one  whose 
story  admits  of  no  variation.  "Two  months  ago  a  woman  came  to  me  for  treat- 
ment. She  had  no  place  to  stay,  no  money,  no  friends.  Well,  I  simply  couldn't 
turn  her  away." 

"Of  course  you  coiddn't.  You  would  be  better  off  sometimes  if  you  could 
say  no." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Stearns  replied.  "I  sent  her  to  the  Woman's  Hospital. 
She  was  there  three  weeks,  and  then  she  left  to  look  for  work.  She  hadn't  fully 
recovered,  and  ought  not  to  have  gone,  but  they  were  crowded  and  needed  the 
bed,  and  she  felt  much  stronger.  I  told  her  to  let  me  know  how  she  got  on,  but  until 
to-night,  I  heard  nothing  from  her.  She  sent  me  a  note  signed,  'The  one  you 
helped  at  the  Woman's.'  She  wrote  that  she  wished  to  see  me,  she  must  see  me. 
I  went,  not  knowing  just  whom  I  was  to  find.  You  will  see  her  surroundings; 
80  I  needn't  describe  them.  She  began  to  weep  as  soon  as  I  went  into  the  room, 
and  without  giving  me  a  chance  to  examine  her,  told  me  her  story." 
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"The  conventional  one,  I  suppose,"  Murray  interrupted.  "The  ardent  lover, 
the  stern  parents,  and  the  willful  maid;  or  was  it  the  dazzling  blonde  and  the 
wayward  husband?" 

"Neither,"  Stearns  said,  checking  his  indignation.  "She  had  come  to  me, 
she  said,  because  she  had  heard  her  husband  speak  of  me  as  one  of  his  friends. 
They  were  married  while  I  was  in  Vienna,  and  I  never  knew  her.  But  she  con- 
fessed that,  when  she  first  came  to  me,  she  did  not  tell  me  her  right  name. 
Ashamed,  she  said.  She  and  her  husband  had  quarreled  and  separated.  This 
left  her  alone  in  the  world,  but  she  managed  somehow  to  live  honestly.  Then 
her  health  broke,  and  she  came  to  me.  She  thinks  now  she  is  going  to  die — and 
she  will,  unless  we  hit  just  the  right  thing — and  she  wanted  me  to  find  her  hus- 
band and  bring  him  to  her.  I  decided  I'd  better  get  you  to  consult  with  me 
first.  You  see,  the  hope  that  he  will  come  may  hold  her  up  a  while,  but  if  he 
should  refuse,  the  certainty  that  he  would  not  come  would  kill  her.  That  is 
why  I  have  pulled  you  out." 

Both  were  silent  for  several  minutes.  Murray  sat  wrapped  to  the  ears  in 
his  great  coat.  Stearns  took  hurried,  sidelong  glances  at  liim  as  he  waited  for 
a  reply.      At  last  it  came,  not  only  gruff,  but  sullen. 

"A  lot  of  unnecessary  trouble.  'WTiy  didn't  you  get  him,  by  trickery  if 
necessary,  let  her  die,  and  save  all  this?'' 

"Why  let  her  die?  Did  you  ever  let  a  patient  die  when  you  could  possibly 
help  it?" 

"No,  but  this  is  different.  You  confuse  the  moral  and  the  physical  problems 
in  this  case.  The  moral  is  the  more  important,  but  you  made  a  mistake  in  having 
anything  to  do  with  that.  But  since  you  did,  you  should  have  done  what  I  just 
now  suggested,  for  there  is  only  one  way  to  settle  such  a  quarrel.  If  we  pull  her 
through  and  they  are  reconciled,  there  will  soon  be  another  tiff,  and  away  they'll 
go.     Whose  fault  was  it?" 

"Hers,  she  says." 
T'll  bet  she  lies.      What  does  he  say?" 

M  haven't  asked  him."  "  .|i 

"He  will  say  it  was  his.  They  both  lie.  They  were  both  to  blame — they 
always  are.  I  tell  you,  Hal,  there  is  only  one  way  for  an  affair  of  this  sort  to 
end  happily,  and  that  is  for  one  of  them  to  die  immediately  after  the  reconcilia- 
tion." 

"I  don't  believe  it,  and  you  don't  either.  Here  is  a  woman  who,  but  for  this 
silly  qiiarrel,  would  have  made  a  good  wife.  That  my  old  friend  would  have 
made  a  good  husband,  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt.  But  they  both  play  the 
fool,  and  what  is  the  result?  She  spends  the  flowery  years  of  her  life  in  poverty 
and  misery,  and  is  a  wreck  at  thirty ;  her  health  and  beauty  gone,  her  spirit  broken, 
and  her  pride  and  self-respect  trampled  in  the  dust ;  and  he  is  happy  and  con- 
tented, I  suppose?  No.  He  buries  himself  in  his  profession,  shuts  every  bit  of 
light  out  of  his  life,  lives  like  a  hermit,  and  thinks  the  chief  end  of  man  is  the 
grave." 

"Perhaps,"  Murray  half  assented. 

"i\nd  you  cynically  suggest  letting  one  of  them  die  to  secure  their  happiness," 
Stearns  went  on  warmly.  "Ed,  that's  the  wrong  side  of  you  shown  again.  Do 
you  know  that  you  have  a  reputation  among  your  friends  for  being  a  hopeless 
pessimist?     Ours  isn't  a  cheerful  calling,  it  is  true,  but  we  shouldn't  think  of  the 
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unhappy  side  of  life  which  it  shows  us.  For  your  own  sake,  your  own  success, 
you  should  force  yourself  not  to  borrow  the  troubles  of  others — for  that  is  what 
you  do.  You  have  been  happy;  you  have  had  no  great  misfortune  such  as  this 
woman  has,  eh  ?  And  you  have  a  promising  future.  Why  then,  Ed,  be  so  cynical  ? 
It  does  you  no  good,  and  it  hurts  others.'^ 

Murray  made  no  reply,  and  after  a  moment  Stearns  continued. 

"Take  this  case,  for  instance.  You  don't  know  anything  about  this  sort  of 
thing.  You  don't  understand  what  this  brave  little  woman  has  suffered,  what 
temptations  she  has  fought  as  they  crowded  about  her  and  pushed  her  back,  step 
by  step,  almost  to  the  doors  of  hell  itself.  And  because  you  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  man,  you  can  not  realize  what  torments  he  must  have  endured.  That 
is  why  you  tell  me  to  let  her  die." 

"Oh,  I  know  more  about  it  than  you  think  I  do,"  Murray  replied,  with  more 
of  sadness  than  of  resentment.  "I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  and  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  things.  In  the  abstract,  I  believe  a  man  should  forgive 
his  wife  all  minor  transgressions,  and  a  woman  her  husband.  But  in  the  con- 
crete, I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  advisable.  It  depends  much  on  the  man  and 
the  woman.  But  let's  get  back  to  the  subject.  You  have  interested  me  in  this 
patient  of  yours.  We  will  pull  her  through  if  possible.  Then  we  will  hunt  up 
the  recreant  husband,  as  you  would  put  it,  try  to  reconcile  them,  and  see  who  is 
right.      I'll  bet  you  a  new  instrument  case  on  it.     Is  it  a  go?" 

"It  is.      And  here  we  are." 

They  stopped  in  the  heart  of  the  tenement  district.  Stearns  led  the  way  up 
the  steps,  wrenched  the  door  open  and  preceded  Murray  up  the  murky  stairway. 
Murray  followed  in  silence,  but  with  more  or  less  interest  manifest  in  his  manner. 
At  the  top  of  the  second  flight  Stearns  paused  a  moment  to  get  his  bearings,  then 
groped  his  way  toward  the  rear  of  the  building.  At  the  last  door  he  stopped  and 
knocked  gently.      A  feeble  voice  bade — almost  entreated — them  to  enter. 

The  room  was  almost  without  furniture.  The  floor  was  carpetless,  the  walls 
bare  of  ornament,  the  windows  curtainless.  In  one  corner  stood  a  washstand  with 
a  cheap  mirror  hung  above  it.  Opposite  was  the  bed.  On  this  lay  a  woman. 
She  was  still  young  as  years  count,  but  in  her  large,  sad  eyes  shone  the  experience 
of  a  lifetime.  She  had  been  beautiful,  but  want  and  care  had  laid  ruthless  hands 
upon  her  face  and  form.  What  had  once  been  beautiful  was  now  pathetic.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  though  now  glowing  with  a  faint  flush,  her  eyes  were  circled 
by  deep  rims  of  blue,  her  lips  were  thin  and  drawn,  and  her  hands,  which  lay 
on  top  of  the  coarse  spread,  were  almost  transparent. 

As  the  door  opened  she  raised  her  head  weakly  from  the  pillow.  Her  lips 
parted  slightly,  her  hands  rose  slowly  and  hesitatingly  from  her  breast  and 
stretched  out  toward  the  door. 

"Walk  in,  Ed,"  Stearns  said  with  forced  unconcern. 

Murray  stepped  gently  into  the  room  and  mechanically  looked  toward  the 
bed.  When  he  saw  that  mute  appeal  to  him,  he  started  in  surprise,  and  then, 
with  a  cry  of  "Lettie !"  he  rushed  to  the  bed  and  clasped  in  his  arms — ^his  wife. 

Stearns  closed  the  door  and  walked  complacently  up  and  down  the  hall. 
Presently  Murray  jerked  the  door  open,  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him 
into  the  room.  With  his  tear-stained  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  he  said,  "Hal, 
you  win — I  yield  right  now." 

"Easy,  Ed,  easy,"  Stearns  replied,  wincing,  "I'd  like  to  be  able  to  use  that 
hand  in  an  operation  to-morrow." 


LUCK  of  THE  "MERRY  CHRISTMAS" 

By  Maude   Sutton 

JACK  HILLAE  put  in  his  last  charge  of  powder  and  ran  to  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel.      It  seemed  foolish  to  bother  with  it,  as  one  shot  more  or 
less  would  make  no  difference;  it  was  just  that  much  work  wasted.      The 
tunnel  was  useless,  for  there  was    no  ledge    to  strike.      He  had  staked 
everything  and  lost. 
When  the  smoke  and  dust  cleared  away  he  went  back  hopelessly  and  gave 
a  vindictive  kick  at  the  heap  of  fallen  rock,  picked  up  a  bit  and  looked  at  it,  cast 
it  from  him  impatiently  and  went  slowly  out  again. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  clear  and  cold,  with  a  red  sunset  trailing  across  the 
mountains.      The  children  met  him  on  the  trail  to  the  cabin. 

"Oh,  papa,  hurry,"  they  cried,  each  capturing  a  hand  and  dancing  along  be- 
side him,  "a  letter  from  Grandma — and  a  box  has  come,  too,  with  lots  of  things — 
see?" 

The  smaller  girl  held  up  a  new  doll,  a  dainty  trifle,  covered  with  silk  and 
lace,  which  must  have  cost  $5  at  the  least.  Hillar's  jaw  grew  hard  set  as  be 
glanced  from  the  toy  down  to  the  ragged  shoes  of  the  children  and  wondered 
grimly  what  their  grandmother  would  say  if  she  could  see  them. 

They  ate  their  frugal  supper  hastily,  the  children  excited  over  their  gifts, 
their  parents  hardly  daring  to  look  at  each  other,  for  the  news  that  he  dreaded 
to  tell  and  she  to  hear  lay  heavy  between  them.  Mrs.  Hillar,  a  pretty,  frail- 
looking  woman,  seemed  out  of  place  amid  her  rude  surroundings. 

'T  went  down  to  the  store,"  said  the  eldest  girl,  "to  get  some  things  for 
Christmas  dinner,  and  Mr.  Johnson  wouldn't  let  me  have  them.  He  said  he  would 
like  to  see  the  color  of  his  money  for  what  we  had  bought  already.  What  did  he 
mean  by  that,  papa?" 

"Never  mind.  Blossom,  eat  your  supper.      We'll  see  about  the  dinner." 

He  waited  until  they  were  asleep  before  he  told  his  wife. 

"It's  no  go,  Susie.  I've  used  up  all  the  powder  and  Johnson  won't  let  me 
have  any  more.  It  wouldn't  do  any  good  if  he  did,  for  I  feel  positive  that  if  there 
had  been  anything  there  I  should  have  struck  it  long  ago." 

Mrs.  Hillar  said  nothing.      Her  disappointment  was  too  great  for  speech. 

"You  had  better  take  the  children  and  go  back  home.  You  know  they  will 
send  your  fare  if  you  ask  for  it,  and  I  will  go  to  work  for  Johnson  and  see  if  I 
can't  get  a  new  start." 

"1  surely  won't  do  any  such  thing,"  replied  his  wife,  her  dark  eyes  flashing 
through  her  tears.  "Go  back  and  sit  down  at  home  with  folded  hands  while  you 
are  slaving  away  out  here !  Of  course  it  would  save  keeping  us  this  winter,  but 
I — you  know  I  just  couldn't  face  it.  Everybody  would  know  that  we  had  made 
a  complete  failure,  and  you  know  how  they  would  talk.  I  can  stick  to  it  as  long 
as  you  can — I  am  well  and  the  children  are  both  so  strong.  I'd  rather  stay  here 
and  starve.  Jack,  than  to  go  back  and  have  every  one  saying,  'I  told  you  so.' 
We  will  fight  it  out  together.  Surely  things  will  take  a  turn  for  the  better 
•ome  time." 

To  Hillar,  just  then,  no  amount  of  looking  ahead  could  reveal  anything 
better.  They  had  come  from  an  old-fashioned  Eastern  community  where  the 
people  Tfere  well  supplied  with  this  world's  goods,  and  as  life  passed  easily  for 
them  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  each  other.  Susie 
B«nt,  80  they  said,  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  marrying  John  Hillar  when  she 
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might  have  had  Mark  Dunbar,  who  had  twice  as  much  property.  Hillar  blmselt 
should  have  married  Mary  Delany,  who  was  the  best  worker  in  the  township,  and 
could  help  him  get  ahead,  while  Susie  was  something  of  a  butterfly  and  would 
only  spend  his  money.  To  crown  all  they  committed  a  still  greater  blunder  in 
selling  out  and  moving  West.  Only  two  men  had  ever  gone  West  from  this 
village,  one  of  whom  had  been  destroyed  by  wild  animals  and  the  other  scalped 
by  Indians.  This  had  happened  over  twenty  years  before,  but  as  no  great  change 
had  taken  place  among  them  in  that  time  other  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  births 
and  deaths  and  the  building  of  a  new  postoffice,  they  could  not  realize  that  there 
might  be  changes  elsewhere. 

Hillar,  however,  had  justified  their  forebodings  by  going  as  far  from  civiliza- 
tion as  possible  and  striving  to  win  a  fortune  from  the  earth  in  another  form 
than  com. 

Now,  after  six  years  of  the  hardest  work  of  his  life  in  as  many  different 
camps  he  found  himself  ready  to  give  up.  This  last  claim  had  seemed  to  be  a 
sure  thing,  as  the  outcroppings  indicated  the  presence  of  a  ledge  of  considerable 
extent  and  bearing  good  value.  He  could  not  afford  help,  and  so  was  obUged 
to  work  alone,  getting  both  his  powder  and  his  provisions  for  his  family  on  credit. 
Under  all  these  difficulties  he  had  worked  away  persistently,  forcing  his  way  inch 
by  inch  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  hoping  with  every  blast  that  the  shattered 
rock  would  reveal  the  hidden  ledge.  He  had  now  gone  in  so  far  that  it  was 
almost  a  certainty  that  there  was  nothing  there  to  find,  and  the  one  storekeeper  in 
the  camp  declared,  with  what  he  considered  suitable  adjectives,  that  positively 
no  more  of  his  powder  was  going  into  that  hole  in  the  ground;  that  he  wasn't 
grubstaking  fools  for  a  living  or  running  a  store  for  his  health. 

A  restless  night  brought  no  comfort  to  Hillar,  and  Christmas  morning  found 
him  looking  pale  and  worn,  but  with  a  wild  resolve  taking  form  in  his  breast. 
One  thing  was  sure,  Susie  and  the  children  must  go  home. 

He  took  up  his  gun  after  breakfast  and  said  that  he  would  try  to  go  out  and 
pick  up  some  game  for  dinner.  From  force  of  habit  he  took  the  old  trail  to  the 
tunnel  and  stumbled  along,  half  unseeing,  through  the  snow. 

It  must  be  an  accident,  of  course.  It  would  never  do  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
his  wife,  for  she  had  seen  trouble  enough  already,  poor  little  woman,  and  had 
borne  it  all  so  bravely.  It  would  be  easy  to  slip  on  some  one  of  those  icy  slopes 
and  the  gun  could  go  off  at  just  the  right  time.  It  would  be  hard  for  her  at  first, 
but  her  people  would  send  money  to  her  at  once  and  she  would  not  be  too  proud 
to  take  it  then.  By  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  they  would  be  safely  back  at 
the  old  home,  surrounded  by  every  comfort  that  love  could  devise  and  with  every 
one  trying  to  help  her  to  forget.  The  neighbors  would  talk,  of  course,  but  death 
covers  more  sins  than  charity,  and  they  would  be  a  little  kind  to  his  memory,  even 
if  he  had  made  a  failure.  Her  future  would  be  provided  for,  she  need  never 
know  another  care,  and  the  children  would  be  educated,  and  have  every  advantage. 
They  would  hardly  remember  much  about  him,  they  were  so  young,  but  that,  per- 
haps, was  just  as  well.  Susie,  in  time,  would  grow  happy  again,  back  among 
all  her  old  friends.      She  was  young,  she  might  even — 

This  was  not  a  thought  he  could  bear  to  dwell  upon,  and  he  quickened  his 
pace.  A  rabbit  sprang  up  before  him  and  sped  away  up  the  trail.  He  fired  at  it 
twice,  but  his  nerves  were  unsteady  and  the  bidlets  scattered  the  snow  a  pace 
behind  the  frightened  bunny,  who  fairly  flew  up  the  hillside  and  into  the  first 
place  of  refuge  he  came  to,  which  happened  to  be  the  tunnel. 

Hillar  fumbled  about  on  the  rocky  shelf  inside  where  he  kept  his  candles 
hidden,  lit  one,  and  started  in  pursuit. 

Down  the  full  length  he  went,  to  where  the  scattered  fragments  from  his 
last  blast  lay  in  rugged  disorder.  The  rabbit  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He 
leaned  over,  peering  into  the  comers.  There  was  a  noise  at  one  side;  he  climbed 
"up  on  the  heap  of  rock  to  look,  and  the  movement  started  a  sliding  motion  in  the 
mass.    A  fragment  from  the  shattered  wall  fell,  and  he  sprang  back  to  avoid  the 
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shower  of  stone  that  the  blast  had  loosened,  but  which  had  clung  to  its  place  until 
then. 

The  rabbit  was  out  in  an  instant  and  bounding  for  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
but  Hillar  snatched  up  a  bit  of  the  rock  and  held  it  to  the  light  of  the  candle  with 
fingers  that  shook  with  excitement.  There  they  were,  the  veins  with  the  mar- 
velous golden  specks — he  had  struck  the  ledge! 

Hidden  in  a  snowy  thicket,  the  rabbit  gazed  wonderingly  at  his  late  pur- 
suer as  he  ran  down  the  trail,  bareheaded,  his  gun  forgotten  and  his  hands  full 
of  pieces  of  rock.  Verily,  the  ways  of  the  enemy  were  past  understanding,  and 
he  shook  his  long  ears  and  trundled  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  whole  camp  turned  out  for  a  jubilee.  They  staked  every  available  por- 
tion of  the  mountain  side,  and  then  got  drunk  and  continued  the  festivities  until 
the  next  morning. 

In  the  cabin  on  the  hillside  a  real  Christmas  dinner  delighted  the  children, 
for  Mr.  Johnson  grew  very  obliging  and  let  the  account  be  extended,  but  their 
parents  were  too  happy  to  eat. 

The  ledge  improved  on  closer  acquaintance,  and  a  smart  mining  town  sprang 
up  in  the  flat,  but  the  best  paying  claim  was  the  first  one  opened,  and  the  grateful 
owner — no  one  but  himself  knew  how  grateful — called  it  the  "Merry  Christmas." 

Mrs.  Jack  Hillar  went  East  and  startled  the  staid  home  gossips  with  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  her  gowns  and  her  plans  for  the  new  home  that  they  were 
going  to  build  in  Spokane.  Everybody  said  that  they  always  knew  that  her  hus- 
band was  the  likeliest  young  man  in  the  village,  and  would  be  sure  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  none  of  them  will  ever  go  out  West  and  see 
the  lonely  little  cabin  in  the  Idaho  hills  or  learn  the  true  story  of  the  luck  of  the 
"Merry  Christmas.'^ 


A  CONTRAST 

By  Jean  X.  Bonneau 

AWAY  from  the  cool  mountains,  the  singing  streams  and  the  soft  winds 
one  hot  June  day,  an  old  tabid  Indian  woman  was  led  by  officers  of  the 
law  through  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city.  She  was  accused  of  mur- 
der. Her  ways,  her  ideas,  her  laws  totally  different  from  those  about 
her,  she  stood  to  be  tried  in  a  court  established  by  people  gone  beyond  her 
through  the  struggle  of  many  years  toward  civilization.  Her  tiny  moccasined 
feet  stepped  noiselessly  between  the  heavy  shoes  of  the  policemen,  and  at  every 
corner  she  paused  and  into  the  midst  of  that  hurrying  street-full  called  one  wild, 
weird,  utterly  alien  note  that  echoed  against  the  high  brick  buildings.  In  the 
jail  a  young  Indian  was  found  who,  although  of  a  different  tribe,  partly  under- 
stood her.  "Why  does  she  call?"  he  was  asked.  "She  have  one  son,"  was  the 
response;  "she  know  not  where  he  live.  She  call  him,  for  who  know  he  may 
be  near  and  come  help  his  mother."  "Did  she  kill  that  other  woman?"  "She 
say  yes,  that  woman  have  what  call  evil  eye.  She  make  sick  this  woman  grand- 
chile,  all  she  have  left.  She  beg  this  woman  not;  she  give  her  all  she  have,  work 
for  her  day,  night,  not  to  make  die  that  one  grandchile.  But  the  evil  woman  make 
to  die  that  one  grandchile,  then  this  woman  kill  that  woman  with  tbe  evil  eye." 
Silence  followed.  Then  through  the  hot  June  streets  echoed  the  wild,  weird, 
savage  call  for  help  to  a  son  living  she  knew  not  where. 


THE   PHONE'S  FAULT 

By  Matel  Hoover  Post 


ALL  morning  Hardwick  sat  at  his  desk  automatically  sorting  and  dic- 
tating his  mail,  but  his  stenographer  understood  both  what  should 
be  written  and  of  whom  he  was  thinking  when  he  concluded  his  letters 
with  "Lovingly  yours." 

He  was  engaged,  and  that  for  the  first  time,  and  she  had  come 
home.  As  he  pulled  the  telephone  across  the  desk  his  smile  was  so  contagious 
that  the  office  boy  reflected  the  glow. 

"Yellow,  nine  double  nine;  yes." 

By  one  of  those  strange  fates  governing  the  tricks  of  the  telephone  he  was 
connected  with  the  line  just  in  time  to  hear  her  voice  saying  sweetly: 

"Mr.  Waldron,  send  me  a  kiss  over  the  telephone,  because  I  love  you,  dear — 
because  I  love  you  so  V 

Then  his  line  was  disconnected. 

He  could  not  be  mistaken  in  that  voice,  low-toned  and  unimpassioned.  So 
like  herself  he  had  always  thought  it,  showing  no  thought  for  the  affect,  making 
no  concealment.  Again  he  could  see  her  eyes  darken  with  feeling  as  she  had  said, 
"I  love  you."  He  had  believed  her  entirel)'',  and  all  the  time  she  had  been  merely 
amusing  herself  and  no  doubt  laughing  at  him  for  taking  things  so  seriously. 
Well,  his  faith  was  gone  now. 

"Yellow,  nine  double  nine.  Is  Miss  Alden  there?  Miss  Alden,  I  over- 
heard your  conversation  with  Mr.  Waldron,  and  as  a  consequence  I  desire  that 
our  engagement  be  broken — " 

He  heard  a  sob,  and  his  wrath  fell  from  him.  The  poor  trusting  little  thing 
he  could  see  in  imagination,  her  face,  tear-stained  with  eyes  downcast.  He  would 
forgive  her  if  she  would  ask  him  to. 

"Perhaps  you  have  some  explanation  to  make?" 

That  was  not  sobbing,  but  smothered  laughter  that  reached  his  ears  and 
burned  deep  in  his  outraged  feelings.  With  no  indecision  now  he  sent  her  letters 
and  picture  to  her  with  the  request  that  she  return  his  by  bearer.  The  messenger, 
true  to  his  proverbial  trait,  did  not  make  a  quick  return,  and  when  Hardwick  had 
nearly  tangled  all  the  remaining  office  work,  he  received  a  package  and  note : 

"Mr.  Hardwick :  Miss  Alden  regrets  the  necessity  of  ashing  you  not  to  call 
this  evening,  as  she  leaves  this  afternoon  with  her  Aunt  for  a  trip  South. 

The  impertinence  of  such  a  thing.  Was  a  man's  heart  such  a  trifle  then 
that  she  could  play  with  it  as  she  had  that  day  and  then  expect  him  to  wish  "to 
call."  No,  neither  to-day  nor  to-morrow,  nor  ever  would  he  desire  to  call.  There 
was  no  excuse  which  would  move  him  now. 

Opening  the  package  he  found  not  his  letters,  but  three  pieces  of  music,  the 
first,  "Because  I  Love  You,  Dear."  Does  she  imagine  I  am  going  to  believe  that 
now?"  he  growled.  The  second,  "Because  I  Love  You  So,"  and  the  third,  "A 
Kiss  Over  the  Telephone."  That  sounded  familiar,  surely  just  what  she  had 
told  Waldron.  Then  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  for  there  in  the  corner  of  each 
sheet  was  the  name  of  "Waldron,  Music  Dealer." 

"Yellow,   nine   double  nine.       Miss   Alden,   is   she   there?       Gone." 

Only  the  office  boy  remembers  what  he  said  as  he  hung  up  the  'phone.  But 
the  office  boy  still  uses  the  expression  as  a  novel  cuss  word,  and  as  the  originator 
of  same  he  is  envied  by  his  contemporaries. 


THE  EXODUS  OF  SLIPPERY  JIM 

By  Tnomas  R.  Rogers 

THE  clickety-click  of  car  wheels  still  rang  in  Caspar  Jaspar's  ears  as  he 
clambered  over  the  rail  and  stepped  aboard  the  ice-jammer.  Refusals 
had  come  so  often  of  late  in  his  quest  for  an  early  ship  to  the  North, 
that  he  more  than  half  expected  to  be  turned  down  by  Captain  Hank 
for  his  pains.  He  had  first  tried  Seattle's  shipping  circles,  then  Port- 
land, without  success,  for  the  time  was  yet  two  months  hence  before  the  1900  fleet 
would  so  much  as  nose  the  belligerent  Arctic;  then,  somehow,  just  as  he  was 
tempted  to  give  it  up  and  go  in  over  the  ice,  he  learned  that  the  James  H.  Walker 
would  go  into  commission  early  in  February.  Consequently  he  had  hastily  boarded 
the  Limited,  to  be  landed  in  Frisco  thirty-six  hours  later,  there  to  find  the  object 
of  his  hopes  lying  at  the  wharf,  with  steam  up,  taking  on  freight  with  a  bang  and 
roar,  that  gave  promise  of  an  early  departure. 

"But  we  don't  carry  passengers,"  said  Captain  Hank,  as  Caspar  Jaspar  put 
the  vital  question.  "Our  accommodations  are  limited — a  bunk  each  for  the  mate 
and  myself  here  in  the  cabin,  a  smoky  dog-hole  forward  for  the  men,  and  there 
you  are." 

"No  other  room  at  all,  not  an  empty  locker  even?"  queried  the  other,  whose 
clean-cut  face  was  marred  by  a  dozen  tack-headed  impressions  as  if  from  the  heel 
of  a  heavy  boot. 

"None,"  said  Captain  Hank,  "excepting  a  cuddy  hole  in  the  galley  with 
the  cook.  He's  a  Chinainan  that  baptises  our  dornics  with  brine  through  his 
teeth,  and  you  wouldn't  get  on  together." 

"I'll  risk  it,"  said  the  applicant. 

Captain  Hank  shook  his  head.      He  was  obdurate.      He  was  honest. 

The  travel-stained  man  drew  a  sack  from  his  pocket  and  counted  out  two 
hundred  dollars  in  gold. 

"How  does  that  strike  you?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  strike  at  all,"  said  the  Captain. 

Said  Caspar  Jaspar:  "I  can  do  a  trick  at  the  wheel,  I  can  stand  watch.  I 
can  take  the  sun,  mend  a  sail,  splice  a  rope.  Are  these  accomplishments  any- 
thing in  my  favor?" 

"None,"  was  the  reply.      "You  are  simply  wasting  time." 

"See  here,"  said  Caspar  Jaspar,  "why  can't  you  help  a  fellow  out?  I'll 
be  candid  with  you.  I'm  up  against  a  hard  proposition  and  must  beat  the  other 
fellow  in,  even  if  you  have  to  swing  me  in  a  basket  to  the  rail." 

"Try  the  company,"  suggested  the  Captain.  "If  they  see  fit  to  book  you,  I'll 
manage  to  squeeze  you  in." 

"Have,"  said  Caspar  Jaspar;  "big  man  at  the  desk  simply  said  'nope'  when 
I  made  application,  and  shut  up  like  a  jackknife." 

"Try  old  Dobbins,  the  senior  member,  then — Ajax  building,  on  Market  street; 
second  door  to  the  right.  He's  white.  Never  turned  a  good  man  down  yet.  Go 
right  in  and  explain  matters  like  a  man;  if  he  finds  your  cause  a  worthy  one  he'll 
put  you  through,  by  some  hook  or  crook,  rest  assured  of  that." 

Caspar  Jaspar  took  the  cue.  After  sacking  his  gold  he  sprang  over  the  rail 
and  took  himself  up  town,  followed  by  the  Captain's  eyes  until  he  passed  from 
sight  through  the  portals  of  the  doorway  on  the  far  side  of  the  dock. 

"Earnest  looking  chap,"  he  commented;  "shouldn't  wonder  if  I  have  him  for 
company  on  the  run  up." 

Caspar  Jaspar  was  closeted  a  long  time  with  the  senior  member  of  the  com- 
pany.     At  the  expiration  of  three  hours  a  stout,  fat  little  old  man,  with  snappy 
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eyes,  wearing  gold-rimmed  glasses,  came  out  of  the  office  and  made  his  way  down 
to  where  the  James  H.  Walker  was  lying. 

"Hank,"  he  said,  "tell  your  cabin  boy  to  dung  out  the  galley  and  put  that 
spare  bunk  in  order  under  the  Chinaman's.  We've  booked  a  passenger ;  guess  you 
know  who  he  is.  He'll  come  aboard  at  6  this  evening.  Wouldn't  have  missed 
him  for  a  thousand." 

The  senior  member  stopped  long  enough  to  take  a  brace  of  revolvers  from 
his  pocket  and  place  them  on  a  locker.  "Hank,  these  barkers  are  for  you.  When 
you  shoot — shoot  to  bring  the  spots.    Understand  ?" 

Again  he  paused,  this  time  to  place  a  box  of  cartridges  beside  the  revolvers. 
"Center  fire  and  warranted,"  he  said;  "beats  the  old  cap-and-ball  all  to  flinders 
we  used  to  do  gun  play  with  up  in  Hangtown  forty  years  ago — no  spitting  and 
hanging  fire.      See?" 

The  lanky  Captain  picked  up  one  of  the  revolvers  and  gave  it  a  twirl  around 
his  forefinger,  with  the  suspicion  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  said : 

"Don't  see  your  drift,  Dobbins;  or  your  bullseye,  either.  Whom  am  I  to 
practice  on?" 

"Why,  on  a  customer  up  in  Nome  City,  called  Slippery  Jim,  the  biggest 
scoundrel  that  ever  went  unhung!" 

"You  remember.  Hank,  of  the  Chilcat  packing  up  the  first  officer  of  the 
Morning  Star  that  foundered  off  Cape  Flattery  last  summer?  Well,  that  is 
the  man  they  now  call  Slippery  Jim.  It  appears  that  he  and  his  little  girl  weren't 
the  only  ones  on  that  piece  of  wreckage  by  any  means.  The  other  occupent  was 
a  stowaway.  A  day  or  so  out  from  Seattle  he  was  discovered  by  the  mate,  who, 
after  beating  him  into  insensibility,  flung  him  into  a  barrel  fastened  to  the 
fo'castle  deck,  and  left  him  for  dead.  There  he  stayed  till  the  steamer  foundered. 
When  he  came  to  in  his  barrel  it  was  to  find  the  mate  and  his  little  daughter,  on 
his  own  bark,  so  to  speak;  so,  in  place  of  kicking  the  big  brute  into  tbe  sea,  he 
dumped  them  both  into  the  barrel  and  took  his  chances  on  a  nearby  floating  spar, 
as  all  three  couldn't  live  on  the  raft." 

"Impossible,"  put  in  the  Captain. 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  senior  member.  "Captain  Pickett,'  of  the  Paxton, 
picked  him  up  next  day  and  landed  him  at  Nome  about  the  same  time  the  Chilcat 
landed  the  other  survivors." 

"Once  in  the  gold  fields,"  went  on  the  senior  member,  "the  mate  of  the  Morn- 
ing Star  went  to  the  bad  and  became  the  terror  of  the  camp.  An  all  round 
bad  man,"  he  repeated;  "an  all  round  bad  man.  Not  so  with  Caspar  Jaspar,  the 
tramp,  however.  The  drubbing  he  received  cured  him  of  tramp  life,  and  when 
he  landed  at  the  new  camp  he  developed  an  unlocked  for  ancestral  trait  for  work, 
and  shortly  afterwards  located  the  Bonanza,  the  best  paying  claim  in  the  new 
district. 

"Somehow,"  he  went  on,  "Slippery  Jim  got  onto  it  that  Caspar  Jaspar  was 
doing  well  and  jumps  his  claim;  not  openly,  understand,  but  by  a  tacitly  cut-and- 
dried  proposition.  In  fact,"  said  the  senior  member,  bringing  a  diamond-studded 
fist  down  with  a  thump  on  the  locker,  "he  had  a  pull  with  a  string  to  it — a  string 
that  pulled  both  ways.  The  militia  had  hold  of  one  end,  and  a  band  of  litigation 
lawyers  had  hold  of  the  other.  The  two  ends  walked  across  the  tundra  one  day, 
circled,  crossed  each  other,  and  caught  Caspar  Jaspar  in  the  loop." 

The  senior  member  got  up  and  stood  with  his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of 
ihis  vest. 

"A  rotten  law-wheel  they  have  up  there — a  rotten  wheel,  indeed.      A  militia 

I  cog  works  in  one  sprocket;  a  lawyers  cog  in  the  other.    It  runs  like  oil — for  the 

I  stand-in  push;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice.      Caspar  Jaspar  tried  it  and  got 

left — no  one  answered  the  summons.    Consequently,  the  Judge,  looking  as  wise 

as  a  Juneberry  owl,  blinked  his  eyes  and  said:      'The  case  is  dismissed  on  ac- 

I  count  of  non-attendance.' 

"That  was  aU  there  was  to  it,"  said  the  senior  member,  in  disgust;  "no  redress 
[whatever.      Yet  the  mine  is  worked,  laborers  are  paid  good  wages  from  some  un- 
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known  source,  and  Slippery  Jim  and  his  henchmen  reap  the  benefit.  Listen  now: 
"I  am  interested  in  this  man's  story,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  I  bargained 
for  a  half  interest  in  his  claim.  He  came  out  last  fall  to  try  his  case  before  a 
higher  court ;  Slippery  Jim  for  machinery.  The  federal  authorities  have  appointed 
a  new  Judge  for  the  district  up  there  since  then,  and  better  things  may  be  looked 
for.  Slippery  Jim  is  aware  of  it,  and  is  now  making  tracks  down  the  Yukon 
over  the  ice  to  protect  his  stolen  interests.  You  inust  beat  him  in,  Hank — beat 
him,  understand,  if  you  have  to  place  runners  under  the  Walker  and  slide  her  in. 
Possession  is  nine  points  in  the  law.  Should  he  beat  you,  find  a  way  to  oust 
him;  be  the  man  behind  the  gun,  for  we're  backing  you.  Good-bye."  And  re- 
placing his  glasses  on  his  nose  the  senior  member  bowed  himself  out  and  went 
his  way. 

"Pay  out  I"     "Klink — klink  !  klink — klink  !    klink — klink  !     E-r-racck-r-r-racck 
-plunk !" 

The -trick  was  done.  As  if  glad  to  bury  itself  the  five-ton  anchor  sank 
like  a  stone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  shaking  out  the  tangles  of  a  rusty  cable,  and 
the  James  H.  Walker's  rib-cracking  journey  was  over.  Yes,  over.  Her  armor 
plate  worn  to  razor  edge  thinness,  her  sides  gashed  and  torn,  her  spars  and 
cordage  sheatbed  in  ice  to  colossal  proportions — looking  like  a  phantom  ship — 
she  floated  the  hero  of  the  season  just  inside  the  far  stretching  ice  fields  that  shut 
off  the  outside  world. 

Her  run  North  had  been  continuous.  Once  into  the  Aleutian  Island  group 
she  poked  her  steel-shod  nose  through  the  Unimak  Pass  and  went  at  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  frozen  sea  ahead  with  a  vim  seeking  an  entrance.  At  last  she  found 
one  to  her  liking — narrow  crack,  stretching  away  and  away  till  lost  under  a  piti- 
less, snow-pelting  sky. 

Steel  vessels  simply  nose  these  cracks  with  a  gentle  push  and  come  to  a  stop. 
This  causes  the  crack  to  rip,  rip,  rip  ahead  and  widen,  whereupon  she  moves 
up  and  repeats  the  operation.  Not  so  with  a  jammer  of  the  James  H.  Walker 
class.  She  first  gets  on  a  line  with  the  seam;  then  she  goes  at  it,  full  tilt,  crush- 
ing, throbbing,  grinding — shearing  off  tons  of  slab  ice,  which  glide  harmlessly 
under  and  past  her  flukes,  to  rise  in  her  wake — shining,  bristling,  sharp-pointed 
icy  spikes,  capable  of  puncturing  a  steel  hull  through  and  through. 

As  the  "jammer"  cuts  across  the  arm  of  the  sea  from  the  "Pillars  of  the 
Temple"  at  Unimak  and  approaches  shore,  open  water  is  often  found,  and  she 
proceeds  joyfully  on  her  way,  to  the  chagrin  of  sundry  sail  vessels  held  prisoners 
till  Nature  sees  fit  to  free  them,  '. 

This  was  the  luck  of  the  Walker.  After  days  of  icy  warfare  she  shot  out 
of  the  pack  under  the  lea  of  Sledge  Island  and  proceeded  up  the  coast,  coming  to 
anchor  off  Nome  City  on  the  20th  day  of  April.  At  the  same  time  a  warning 
went  over  the  telephone  to  a  late  arrival  from  Dawson  out  at  Dexter  Creek. 

"The  Walker  has  just  got  in.  Don't  know  as  there  is  anything  to  worry 
over;  still,  we  think  it  well  for  you  to  be  on  your  guard."  '^ 

Her  anchor  down,  the  Walker  began  to  lighter  out  flour,  butter,  beans,  sugar, 
bacon,  rice,  tea,  whisky,  axes,  spades,  shovels,  rockers,  windmills  and  lumber  to 
the  piff,  piff,  piff  of  the  little  hoisting  engine  forward. 

A  week  went  by;  two  weeks — the  alarm  spent  itself.  Other  vessels  began 
to  arrive  and  discharge.  Teams  began  hauling  heavy  machinery  across  the  tundra 
to  the  creeks  beyond,  tramping  it  to  muck  and  mire  belly  deep.  The  sun  shone 
hot;  the  snow  disappeared.  Out  in  the  hills  men  began  to  dig  and  shovel  into 
quicksilver  riffled  sluice  boxes;  centrifugal  pumps  began  to  clack  and  pound; 
the  harsh,  swish -swash  of  the  rocker  began,  the  pent  up  creeks  burst  into  life, 
running  red  and  murky  across  the  tundra  to  the  sea.      Summer  had  come! 
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Out  at  the  stolen  Bonanza  Slippery  Jim  grew  careless.  No  claimant  had  put 
in  his  appearance;  no  papers  had  been  served.  He  was  dry  with  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  the  red.      He  started  for  town. 

"Hear  me — ^hear  me  out !" 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  jSTorth  Star — the  greatest  and  most  popular 
gambling  liell  in  Nome.  Through  the  doorway  came  a  man,  muffled,  drunk 
and  noisy. 

The  stouter  of  two  men  sitting  at  an  occupied  table  against  the  wall  nudged 
his  lankv  companion. 

"That's  the  man." 

A  dozen  "lookout  men"  glanced  up  at  the  disturbance;  a  dozen  faro  dealers 
stayed  their  hands;  numerous  roulette  wheels  come  to  a  momentary  stop  with  a 
slowly  dying  click,  click,  click. 

"It's  Slippery  Jim.  The  fool  has  left  his  claim;  for  some  one  to  jump, 
and  has  come  to  town  to  make  a  night  of  it,"  said  King  Standish,  the  faro  dealer; 
"let  her  go!" 

At  that  the  gay  life  "where  fools  and  money  part"  broke  out  anew.  Wheels 
buzzed,  dices  clicked,  keno  players  yelped,  men  swore  and  drank  by  turns. 

Straight  down  the  big  room,  bareheaded,  broad  of  shoulder,  towering,  reel- 
ing, showing  a  double  of  himself  in  the  polished  mirrors  backing  the  long  bar 
came  Slippery  Jim,  swinging  a  gam  in  one  hand  and  his  fur  cap  in  the  other. 
Thus  on  and  on,  the  revolver  muzzle  going  this  way  and  that,  past  the  red  heaters, 
past  whizzing,  flamingo-colored  wheels,  singing  ever  his  noisy  brawl,  he  at  last 
came  to  a  stop  before  the  table  where  King  Standish  dealt. 

"Any  chechockoes  here,  King,  who  want  a  game  of  draw?" 

Standish  slipped  a  queen  from  the  box,  "Shut  up,  you  fool,"  he  said; 
"put  that  gun  away  and  take  a  drink.      You  are  in  no  shape  to  play  cards." 

Slipperv  Jim  drew  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and  slammed  it  on  the 
table. 

"But  I  am — I'm  the  best  hand  at  draw  in  the  house.  Hear  me?  I'm  the 
best  man,  I  say,  and  I'll  have  it." 

Standish  slowly  slipped  the  soda  card. 

"Try  those  men  over  there,"  pointing  across  the  room  where  the  two  strangers 
sat;  perhaps  they  can  accommodate  you."      Then  he  went  on  dealing. 

Slippery  Jim  took  him  at  his  word  and  swaggered  across  the  room  and 
clapped  a  heavy  hand  on  the  lanky  man's  shoulder. 

"Play  cards,  pard?     Play  cards?" 

In  his  maudlin  state  he  failed  to  notice  that  the  lanky  man's  companion 
drew  his  coat  collar  up,  at  the  same  time  pulling  his  slouch  hat  well  down  over 
his  eyes. 

"Don't  play  cards,"  said  the  lanky  man.  "Haven't  touched  a  card  for  twenty 
years;  don't  propose  to  begin  now.      Take  your  hand  off  my  shoulder." 

Slippery  Jim  was  in  an  angry  mood. 

"You  play,"  he  said,  shoving  his  revolver  into  the  other's  face;  "play  right 
now,  and  with  me.      Savey?" 

The  lanky  man  never  as  much  as  batted  an  eye.  The  crowd  started  to 
interfere — this  gun  play  was  going  a  little  too  far.  But  he  waved  them  back, 
"Ko  occasion,"  he  said;  "no  occasion.  My  friend  here  is  simply  having  a  little 
fun  at  my  expense." 

"Play !  I  mean  it,"  thundered  the  bully.  The  revolver  muzzle  came  a  little 
closer. 

Long  and  earnestly  the  lanky  man  sat  there  regarding  his  man.  This  low 
born  brute,  the  reputed  bully  of  ship  and  camp  was  capable  of  murder.  It  shone 
deep  and  deadly  in  his  eyes.  Not  to  play  with  him  meant,  perhaps,  a  leaden 
slug  between  his  own. 
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''Yery  well/'  he  said;  "since  I  have  to.  You  won't  object  to  my  taking  a 
seat  against  the  wall,  stranger?" 

Slippery  Jim  loM'ered  his  gun.      The  crowd  went  back  to  their  games. 

"The  wall,  is  it?  Very  well,  me  hearty;  the  wall  goes.  Barkeep,  a  deck 
of  cards  and  three  whiskies." 

"Not  for  me,"  said  the  lanky  man. 

"Not  for  me,"  said  the  other. 

The  lanl^y  man  drew  a  roll  of  bills,  a  thick  heavy  one. 

"The  limit?"  he  asked,  an  unusual  query  in  a  draw  game. 

Slippery  Jim  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder.      "Sky  high,"  he  said. 

A  significant  glance  passed  between  the  strangers.  The  stoUt  one  slowly 
arose,  face  to  the  wall,  yawned,  bringing  his  arms  up  akimbo,  and  started  for 
the  doorway.  Half  way  out  he  bumped  up  against  a  man  overlooking  a  faro 
game.  "Chaco,"  said  the  bumper,  as  if  in  apology,  and  passed  out.  Two  minutes 
later  this  man  had  occasion  to  saunter  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and 
bump  up,  and  say  "Chaco"  to  another  man  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  first, 
and  so  on,  till  eight  determined  looking  men  stood  outside  the  North  Star. 

The  game  began.  Eight  hMndred,  fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand  dollars 
found  its  way  across  the  table,  the  lanky  man  playing  and  losing  as  unconcernedly 
as  though  his  bills  were  so  much  dirt. 

An  hour  passed,  two,  three,  four  hours — the  night  was  on  the  wane.  The 
light  of  the  already  long  drawn-out  day  was  beginning  to  show  on  the  stained 
glass  over  the  doorway.  As  the  clock  behind  the  bar  pealed  three,  a  man  edged 
his  way  through  the  crowd  and  approached  the  table,  as  if  to  watch  the  game. 

Slippery  Jim  was  in  a  rare  good  humor  by  this  time;  he  could  afford  to  be;  ; 
things  were  coming  his  way. 

"Take  a  hand,  chechockoe?"  he  asked,  looking  up.  In  him  he  failed  to  i 
recognize  the  stout  man  of  four  hours  ago,  that  he  wore  smoke  glasses,  that  he  s 
kept  his  left  cheek  turned  away.  , 

"Don't  mind,"  he  said.  "Agreeable  with  you,  partner?"  This  to  the 
lanky  man. 

"Set  in." 

The  stout  man  seated  himself;  the  ante  was  raised  to  a  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  game  began. 

In  the  course  of  time  Slippery  Jim  found  himself  staring  into  a  two-thousand 
raise  on  a  prodigious  jack-pot.  He  was  puzzled;  he  had  opened  the  pot  himself 
for  four  hundred  dollars,  on  three  queens,  the  others  both  "staying."  On  the 
draw  that  followed  he  had  called  for  two  cards,  the  lanky  man  one,  the  stout 
man  three.  Filling  on  tens  he  had  slumped  in  twelve  hundred  dollars,  to  have  it 
called  by  the  others,  the  tall  man  coming  back  at  him  good  and  hard. 

It  was  truly  a  goodly  pot — the  biggest  played  for  in  the  North  Star  for 
many  a  day.  Through  the  crowd,  now  gathered  a  hundred  deep  around  the  table, 
there  ran  a  sigh.  That  pile  of  bills  in  the  center,  five,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands 
represented  a  small  fortune.  To  call  was  to  swell  it  far  in  excess  of  the  ten- 
thousand  dollar  mark. 

Slippery  Jim  was  sweating  now.  His  great  coat  was  open  at  the  throat, 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow.  An  impotent  rage  was  beginning  to 
smolder  in  his  breast.  He  was  half  inclined  to  draw  his  gun  and  hammer  the 
lanky  man  over  the  head  with  it  for  his  impudence. 

The  silence  grew  intense;  all  games  in  the  immediate  vicinity  had  closed 
down  long  ago  to  watch  the  play.  Outside  could  be  heard  the  "mushon"  of  dog 
team  drivers;  farther  on,  the  roll  of  the  surf  on  the  beach.  Just  then  Slippery 
Jim  was  stung  into  action.  Above  the  heads  of  the  others  he  saw  Standish,  off 
to  the  left,  a  supercilious  smile  on  his  handsome  face.      It  said: 

"You  are  up  against  it." 

He  ordered  a  drink  of  whisky  and  tossed  it  off  at  a  gulp.  Then  he  threw 
discretion  to  the  winds  and  shoved  his  great  wad  of  bills,  seven  thousand  dollars, 
all  told,  to  the  center. 
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The  bluff  didn't  work.  The  stout  man  threw  down.  For  the  first  time  that 
night  the  lanky  man  looked  across  the  table  and  smiled — a  knowing  sort  of  smile. 

"I  call  you,"  he  said.     "Show  your  openers." 

Slippery  Jim  laid  down  his  hand,  face  up. 

"No  good,"  said  the  lanky  man.  "As  it  happens,  mine  are  all  sevens,  but 
one."  And  he  spread  his  cards  out  with  a  deft  movement  of  his  right  hand,  and 
raked  in  the  pot. 

Slippery  Jim  looked,  gasped  and  turned  white.  He  was  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy.  These  two  quiet,  unassuming  tenderfeet  had  simply  fleeced  him. 
Slowly  up  that  bull-Hke  throat  came  a  wave  of  color,  deluging  neck,  face  and  ears, 
a  fiery  red.  His  right  hand  slipped  into  his  overcoat  pocket  to  close  around  an 
ivory  handle  there.      The  crowd  began  to  back. 

"Pull  that  gun  and  I'll  let  daylight  through  you." 

It  was  the  lanky  man  speaking.      Those  black  eyes  were  not  the  soft  ones 
that  had  smiled  across  the  table  a  moment  ago.      They  were  blazing  now — two  liv-  . 
ing  fiery  orbits,   shining,   scintillating,    deadly — looking    over    the    sights   of   a 
formidable  38,  right  up  against  his  face. 

"Put  both  your  hands  straight  out  on  the  table  before  you,^'  came  the  stern 
demand.     "Caspar  Jaspar,  pass  the  collection  box  for  his  gun." 

Slippery  Jim  started  at  the  name. 

"That's  right,  Caspar,  Fine  gun.  You  may  have  it.  Stay  right  where  you 
are,"  as  Slippery  Jim  made  a  motion  as  if  to  rise;  "stay  right  wh6re  you  are." 

With  the  revolver  almost  boring  into  his  temple,  the  other  settled  back  in 
his  chair. 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  he  gasped. 

"It  means,"  said  the  lanky  man,  "that  we  have  got  you  where  we  want  you. 
It  means  that  you  are  the  brute  that  beat  a  defenseless  man  into  a  jelly  last  sum- 
mer. It  means  that  he  saved  your  life  once;  it  means  that  you  stole  his  claim. 
It  means  that  I  am  going  to  make  you  acknowledge  it.      Stand  up !" 

There  was  no  brooking  the  demand.     Slippery  Jim  arose;  the  lanky  man,  too. 

"It  means,"  he  went  on,  "that  you  forced  me  to  play;  that  we  beat  you  at 
your  own  game;  it  means  that  while  you  boozed  and  played  our  men  went  out 
and  took  possession  of  the  claim  you  stole." 

He  stopped  long  enough  to  jerk  the  glasses  from  Caspar  Jaspar's  face. 

"Ever  see  this  man  before?    Yes  or  no?" 

"Yes." 

"He  saved  your  life  once,  did  he  not  ?    Yes  or  no." 

"Yes." 

"Very  well.     You  see  that  scar  on  his  cheek  ?     You  do  ?     Nice  mark,  isn't  it  ? 
Who  made  it?      The  truth  now  mind  you." 
.   "I  did." 

"Yet  he  saved  your  life,  and  you  jumped  his  claim." 

A  hiss  went  over  the  room.  "Now,"  said  the  lanky  man,  "face  about  and 
ehow  all  hands  how  you  paid  a  debt  of  gratitude.  That's  right,  now  to  the  left. 
Look  at  him,  gentlemen;  look  at  him  as  he  really  is." 

The  crowd  looked ;  they  likewise  cheered.      They  liked  the  spirit  of  the  other. 

"Will  some  one  bring  me  a  Bible?  We  are  going  to  rid  the  camp  of  one 
of  the  biggest  scoundrels  it  ever  had  in  it." 

A  flap-eared  volume  came  sailing  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  and  lit  on 
the  table. 

"Place  your  right  hand  on  the  book  and  swear  after  me." 

Slippery  Jim  hesitated. 

"Place  your  hand  on  the  Bible." 

The  words  had  a  metallic  ring.  The  revolver  muzzle  was  placed  a  little 
closer.      Slippery  Jim  placed  a  big  red  hand  on  the  sacred  book. 

"Now  repeat  after  me  before  these  witnesses :  I,  Slippery  Jim,  do  depose 
and  say  that  I  did  jump  Caspar  Jaspar's  claim ;  that  I  am  not  the  just  owner,  nor 
never  was;  that  I  have  been  aided  and  abetted  in  holding  said  claim  by  parties 
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equally  as  guilty  as  myself.  Furthermore,  that  I  am  a  liar  and  a  thief,  brute  and 
a  hog;  that  I  am  going  to  get  out  and  stay  out  of  this  country  as  soon  as  God 
Almighty  will  let  me;  that  every  word  I  have  said  is  true,  so  help  me  God." 

Slowly,  with  great  sweat  drops  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  Slippery  Jim 
repeated,  coming  to  a  stop  at  the  clause,  "so  help  me  God,''  with  a  groan. 

"Gangway !" 

The  crowd  fell  back.  A  wad  of  bills,  all  that  was  won  from  him,  was  placed 
in  his  great  coat  pocket;  then  with  a  rush,  assisted  by  a  dozen  toe  points,  coming 
thick  and  fast,  'midst  hoots,  jeers,  yells  and  flying  glass.  Slippery  Jim  shot  head 
foremost  through  the  North  Star's  swinging  doors,  his  disgrace  complete. 


CUPID  IN  CALIFORNIA 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FIESTA 
By  Clyde   Scott  Cnase 

LA  FIESTA  DE  LAS  FLOEES  was  in  progress  at  Los  Angeles,  and  in 
accord  with  this  unique  symbol  of  her  wines,  olives,  and  her  citrus  fruit, 
the  city  was  decked  out  in  a  screaming  garb  of  red,  green  and  orange. 
Buildings  of  every  description,  from  bootblack  stand  to  City  Hall, 
from  modern  sky-scraper  to  crumbling  old  adobe  dwelling  of  the  Mexi- 
can quarter,  were  draped  and  festooned  with  these  alarming  colors  in  bunting, 
while  above  all,  from  every  vantage  point,  the  flag  of  the  world's  freedom  floated 
to  the  breeze,  for  the  President  of  the  nation  was  to  be  among  the  honored  guests 
during  this  gay  festival  of  the  flowers. 

Dense  crowds  of  flushed,  eager-eyed  himianity  thronged  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares, enjoying  the  dazzling  floral  parades  which  were  augmented  by  many 
specially  designed  attractions,  mounted  soldiers,  Spanish  vaqueros,  and  that  amaz- 
ing creation  of  Oriental  pipe  dreams,  the  Sacred  Dragon  of  "Chinatown,"  with 
its  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  scaly  and  corrugated  length  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  double  line  of  the  duly  ordained  Priesthood  of  Joss. 

In  more  ways  than  one  the  Fiesta  de  las  Flores  is  a  revelation  to  visiting  eyes. 

The  afternoon  of  the  third  day  was  drawing  on,  and  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  carnival,  the  electric  night  pageant,  was  being  put  in  readiness  for  action. 
Hustle,  bustle,  noise,  held  the  business  center  of  the  city  in  a  perspiring  grasp.  The 
day  was  warm,  the  thermometer  standing  at  85  in  the  shade. 

Ned  Foster,  at  length  becoming  tired  of  the  incessant  din,  started  to  wriggle 
his  way  over  to  the  corner  of  Third  and  Spring  streets,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
a  car  to  Highland  Park.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought  to  go  out  and  pay 
a  brief  visit  to  his  old  friend.  Jack  Everand,  who  was  confined  to  his  home  with 
an  injured  leg  and  was  missing  all  the  Fiesta  attractions.  No  doubt  the  poor 
fellow  needed  some  one  to  drop  in  and  cheer  him  up  a  bit. 

He  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  desired  corner,  where  he  paused  in  a 
shady  place  and  waited  for  his  car  to  materialize.  And  while  he  thus  waited  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  young  lady  who  was  being  forcibly  jammed  against 
him  by  the  surging  crowd.  She  was  both  neat  and  bright  looking,  but  not  un- 
usually pretty.  Rather  attractively  dressed,  however,  in  a  well-fitting  gray  skirt, 
a  pink  shirt  waist,  and  an  artistic  creation  of  chaotic  fluffiness  doubtless  styled 
a  hat. 

Foster,  from  the  vantage  point  of  his  superior  altitude,  quietly  proceeded 
to  "take  her  measure"  in  an  off-hand,  inoffensive  way,  and  the  more  he  "measured" 
the  more  he  became  aware  that  there  was  something  decidedly  sweet  about  her. 
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Quite  siaddenly,  as  though  moved  by  some  force  of  mental  telepathy,  she  turned 
round  and  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eyes.  He  felt  startled  for  a  moment  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  look.  His  cheek  betrayed  just  the  least  hint  of  a  guilty 
flush,  and  he  at  once  became  deeply  absorbed  in  studying  the  outlines  of  the  ap- 
proaching car.  Pretty  decent  car,  that.  Eoomy,  well  lighted,  and  restfully 
inviting.  In  fact  he  doubted  if  there  were  any  better  cars  made,  take  it  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other ! 

Eventually  his  gaze  wandered  back  to  the  pink  shirt  waist — to  catch  its 
bright-eyed  wearer  at  the  same  trick  he  had  been  caught  at  a  moment  before. 

"Tit  for  tat,"  thought  he,  with  a  suppressed  flicker  of  amusement. 

Here  the  car  pulled  up  for  the  waiting  passengers,  and  immediately  a  vigor- 
ous stampede  for  the  rear  platform  occurred.  Both  Foster  and  she  of  the  pink 
waist  were  hustled  willy-nilly  into  the  very  midst  of  it,  and  a  frown  of  unreason- 
able anger  darkened  his  brow  as  he  saw  her  crowded  with  several  others,  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  platform  where  standing  room  was  hardly  obtainable 
in  the  unusual  crush.  Grasping  a  railing  above  a  shorter  man's  head  he  swung 
himself  onto  the  step  behind  her  in  a  way  to  at  least  insure  her  against  the  danger 
of  falling  off.      It  was  the  best  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

After  much  shouting  and  perspiring  on  the  part  of  the  conductor  the  signal 
to  go  ahead  was  given. 

The  swaying  of  the  car  as  it  turned  into  North  Main  street  tilted  the  pink 
waist  comfortably  against  Foster's  arm,  and  for  some  reason,  possibly  because 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  it  remained  there.  The  sensation  was  somehow 
a  remarkably  pleasant  one  to  him,  and  strangely  enough,  started  his  mind  to  re- 
calling visions  of  the  old,  country  schoolhouse  of  his  Eastern  home,  and  the  first 
little  sweetheart  of  his  boyhood.  The  interesting  landmarks  of  his  present  sur- 
roundings— the  plaza  and  the  old  mission  church,  the  dilapidated  Mexican  quarter 
with  its  whitewashed  adobe  houses  and  general  air  of  picturesque  squalor,  the 
ancient  Spanish  cemetery  and  the  high  sloping  flower  beds  of  Elysian  Park,  the 
granite-walled  and  much-bridged  depression  in  the  dry  earth  knowTi  as  the  Los 
Angeles  River,  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Arroyo  Seco,  the  shady  depths  of  Sycamore 
Grove,  where  the  military  headquarters  of  General  Fremont  were  located  in  olden 
times — all  were  passed  by  unheeded  as  he  lived  over  again  the  hallowed  scenes  of 
his  first  boyish  love. 

At  his  destination  he  pulled  himself  together,  stepped  from  the  car,  and, 
with  something  like  a  sigh  of  regret,  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  receding  cloud 
of  dust  which  enveloped  the  object  of  his  very  unusual  meditations.  Presently  he 
straightened  himself  up  stiffly,  fro^vned  darkly,  set  his  teeth  together  spitefully, 
faced  about  sullenly,  and  struck  out  gingerly  for  the  house  of  his  friend. 

"Jack,"  said  he,  with  almost  startling  suddenness,  when  their  first  words 
of  greeting  were  over,  "do  you  believe  in  love  at  first  sight?" 

"No;  having  escaped  all  such  gruesome  catastrophes  so  far,  how  could  1?" 
returned  his  friend.      "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Oh,  I  saw  a  fellow  on  the  car  this  afternoon  who  acted  as  if  he  had  gone 
3lean  daft  on  a  young  lady  who,  I  am  quite  certain,  he  never  saw  before  in  his 

life. 

"You  meet  such  fellows  occasionally." 

Foster  relapsed  into  a  serious  and  meditative  silence. 


When  lola  West  paused  at  the  street  corner  and  nearly  dislocated  her  neck 
coking  over  the  heads  of  her  crowded  fellow  beings  to  see  if  her  car  was  coming 
he  was  as  heart-whole  as  it  is  possible  for    a  healthy,    bright-natured    girl  of 
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nineteen  to  be.  But  fearful  and  wonderful  are  the  workings  of  fate.  She 
turned  and  met  the  eyes  of  a  rather  good-looking  man  at  her  elbow — and,  biff! 
A  strange  bark,  with  savage  sweep  of  the  oar,  had  cut  squarely  across  the  current 
of  her  life. 

She  at  first  experienced  a  feeling  of  vexation  that  he  should  presume  to 
stand  there  and  look  at  her.  But  on  second  thought  she  concluded  that  perhaps 
she  was  worth  looking  at  in  her  neat  Fiesta  costume  and  that  perfect  dream  of  a 
hat.  If  she  wasn't,  she  would  be  highly  pleased  to  get  a  kodak-shot  of  the  girl 
who  was !  Besides,  it  was  quite  natural  for  men  to  admire  a  bright,  attractive 
woman.      Very  likely  they  couldn't  help  it. 

Gradually  she  stole  a  cautious  glance  at  him,  and  saw  so  much  to  admire  in 
the  strong  outlines  of  his  well-proportioned  figure  that  she  almost  felt  like  for- 
giving him  his  rudeness. 

When  the  undignified  rush  for  the  car  was  made,  she  tried  girlfully — I  was 
almost  upon  the  point  of  saying  manfully — to  get  a  comfortable  standing  posi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  at  least  a  small  semblance  of  decorum;  but 
her  efforts  were  a  sad  failure,  and  she  was  just  upon  the  ragged  edge  of  despair 
when  she  felt  a  man's  shoe  pressed  into  the  narrow  space  beside  her  own,  and 
a  strong  masculine  arm  extend  itself  in  such  a  position  as  to  form  a  secure  brace 
for  her  back  and  shoulders.  Wedged  in  as  they  were,  she  could  not  obtain  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  owner  of  the  arm,  but,  by  some  strange  manifestation  of  that 
occult  sense  by  which  women  see  with  their  feelings,  she  knew  just  who  it  was. 

And  again  she  felt  inclined  to  be  vexed.  Who  told  him  that  she  was  not 
able  to  look  out  for  herself  and  needed  a  special  protector?  It  was  an  exhibition 
of  monumental  gall  and  presumption  on  his  part,  and  he  deserved  to  be  severely 
rebuked. 

But  after  the  car  had  attained  a  pretty  dizzy  headway,  this  feeling  of  vexa- 
tion underwent  a  mysterious  change  and  evolved  into  a  sensation  of  restful  se- 
curity. Was  it  not  the  duty  of  any  gentleman,  after  all,  to  look  out  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  ladies  in  public?  Of  course  it  was.  This  duty  might 
not  always  be  overzealously  performed,  to  be  sure,  but  the  fact  reflected  small 
credit  on  the  modern  tendencies  of  civilization.  Chivalry  was  a  good  thing,  and 
the  world  needed  more  of  it. 

Having  arrived  at  this  very  sensible  point  in  practical  philosophy,  she  gave 
up  trying  to  feel  angry,  and  with  her  cheeks  the  color  of  glowing  coals,  settled 
back  into  the  protection  of  that  unknown  masculine  arm  with  the  most  absurdly 
\elicious  sense  of  peace  she  had  ever  experienced. 

When  the  car  stopped  at  Highland  Park,  and  the  sustaining  arm  was  wit>- 
\rawn,  she  was  conscious  of  a  keen  and  decided  sense  of  loss.  And  throughoi'* 
lie  remainder  of  the  day  her  physical  equilibrium  seemed  to  be  strangely  off  i^' 
pivotal  center.  Everything  persisted  in  rasping  her  nerves  like  the  endless  edge 
of  a  rat-tail  file.  Even  a  view  of  the  President  and  his  distinguished  party,  the 
following  evening,  in  their  flower-banked  and  palm-embowered  stand  at  the  City 
Hall,  failed  to  call  up  from  the  depths  of  her  staunch  Americanism  more  than  a 
sadly  indifferent  and  weak-kneed  glimmer  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

Upon  retiring  to  rest  that  night  she  was  under  the  same  baneful  influence. 
Whenever  her  senses  approached  the  borderland  of  slumber,  she  would  imme- 
diately drift  away  into  a  crowded  street  car  and  feel  the  delicious  pressure  of  that 
strong,  restful  arm  about  her  shoulder.  Then,  arousing  herself  with  a  spiteful 
jerk,  she  would  turn  over  and  scold  herself  in  silent  vehemence  for  a  soft- 
headed fool. 


A  lavender  sky  softened  with  delicate,  dreamy  tints  the  russet  brow  of  South- 
em  California.      Not  a  cloud  was  visible  in  all  the  broad  expanse  of  overarching 
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blue,  and  the  famous  island  resort,  Catalina,  slept  in  the  quiet  haze  of  a  summer 
twilight.  The  fragrant  pepper  and  eucalyptus  trees,  the  glossy  palms  and  sub- 
tropical flowering  plants,  the  many  cozy  nooks  about  the  shores — all  seemed  to 
beckon  with  a  drc-amy,  inviting  restfulness.  The  bathers  had  retired  from  the 
beach,  the  links  were  deserted  of  golfers,  and  out  in  the  harbor  the  boats  at  anchor 
were  rocking  idly  with  the  gentle  undulation  of  the  traverse  swells. 

The  influence  of  the  time  and  her  surroundings  was  quite  forcibly  felt  by 
Tola  West,  as  she  sat  on  a  camp  stool  beside  one  of  the  many  summer  tents  over- 
looking the  harbor  of  Avalon.  Her  face  reflected  the  dreamy  mood  of  nature, 
her  hands  lay  idly  across  the  heavy  braid  of  blonde  hair  resting  in  her  lap,  and 
she  gazed  abstractedly  out  upon  the  sky-tinted  water  glimmering  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland. 

What  the  exact  form  and  color  of  her  thoughts  were  I  vrlll  not  venture  to 
state.  Candor  forces  me  to  confess  that  my  few  past  efforts  toward  probing  the 
secret  depths  of  young  girls'  minds  have  not  met  with  the  same  degree  of  success 
as  in  other  lines  of  scientific  research.  But  whatever  the  character  of  her  phan- 
tasmal reverie,  it  was  fated  to  be  unexpectedly  interrupted. 

A  young  man  came  lounging  carelessly  along  in  front  of  the  tents,  his  hands 
shoved  deeply  into  his  pockets  and  his  lips  pursed  in  a  noiseless  whistle;  and  this 
young  man,  as  his  ej'es  fell  upon  the  vision  of  girlish  dreams  upon  the  camp  stool, 
stopped  with  almost  remarkable  suddenness,  while  surprise  and  delight  were  writ- 
ten all  over  his  face. 

The  girl  glanced  up  at  him  in  a  languid,  disinterested  way — and  jumped 
as  if  she  had  seen  a  rat.  The  sly  elf,  Cupid,  had  taken  them  both  most  effectually 
off  their  guard. 

As  her  eyes  met  the  look  of  happy  surprise  which  flashed  from  his  she  dropped 
her  gaze  quickly,  caught  her  breath  in  a  most  annoying  gasp,  and  a  deep  blush 
crimsoned  her  face  from  brow  to  throat.  The  sight  of  this  tell-tale  emotion 
caused  his  own  diffidence  to  vanquish  like  mist  before  the  sun. 

"Pardon  me,  but  er — this  is  a  very  fine  evening,  isn't  it?"  he  began,  bowing 
very  politely  and  doffing  his  Panama.  Then  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  plunged 
boldly  ahead. 

"My  name  is  Foster — Edward  L.  Foster.  The  L.  you  see,  is  for  Lionel,  after 
some  noted  pirate  or  other  dime-novel  hero  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  my  first 
appearance  upon  the  stage  of  action — so  I  have  been  told.  And  if  you  don't 
mind,  I'll  sit  down  here  beside  your  feet  while  we  talk.  It's  the  most  restful 
place,  anynjeay — the  lap  of  mother  earth.  You — er — remember  seeing  me  over 
at  the  Fiesta,  about  six  weeks  ago,  do  you  not?" 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  flush  had  deepened  upon  the  girl's  cheeky  and  now 
she  toyed  nervously  with  the  end  of  her  braided  hair. 

"You  are — are  probably  mistaken,"  she  at  length  replied.  "I  am  quite  certain 
we  have  never  met  before." 

"Oh,  beg  pardon,"  he  responded,  humbly.  "No  doubt  I  was  mistaken.  One 
meets  so  many  girls  these  days,  you  know." 

"A  very  great  many,  I  suppose." 

Foster  thought  he  detected  a  trace  of  irony  in  her  words. 

"Thousands  of  them,"  he  cheerfully  assured  her. 

Then  a  rather  odd  silence  fell  between  them  for  a  few  moments. 

Suddenly  Foster  sat  upright,  and  clutched  fiercely  at  his  shoulder. 

"Only  a  friendly  flea,"  he  explained  in  answer  to  her  look  of  startled  inquiry. 

She  laughed. 

"You  see,"  he  reemned,  taking  up  the  thread  of  his  subject,  "I  met,  or 
rather  saw,  a  girl  over  there  at  the  Fiesta  whom  you  really  resemble  quite    a 
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good  deal.  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  who  she  may  be,  but  her  face  has  been 
in  my  mind  continuo^^sly  ever  since.  She  was  a  most  clever  shoplifter,  that  I 
know,  for  she  stole  my  heart  right  in  broad  daylight." 

He  paused,  and  she  caught  her  breath  in  another  queer  little  gasp,  while 
her  cheeks  flamed  a  deeper  crimson  than  before. 

"When  I  discovered  the  loss,"  he  went  on,  quietly,  "I  made  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  know  rest  or  peace  until  I  had  found  her  and  compelled  her  to  give  up 
her  own  heart  in  return  for  the  one  she  had  stolen.  A  pretty  severe  penalty,  to 
be  sure,  but  I  have  no  doubt  she  deserves  it  all." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  again  silence  fell  beneath  them.  Out  in  the  harbor 
the  boat  lights  were  beginning  to  twinkle  through  the  darkness,  and  overhead  the 
silvery  crescent  of  the  new  moon  looked  softly  down  upon  the  little  island  of  the  sea. 

"I  think  that  was  a  very  wicked  vow,"  the  girl  at  length  observed.  Her  voice 
was  low  and  reproving,  but  there  was  a  note  in  it  which  she  could  not  hide — 
the  note  of  a  new,  strange  happiness. 


HER  REFUSAL 


And  thou  hast  laid  at  a  woman's  feet 

Thy  heart  at  her  command; 
And  thou  hast  asked  her  maidenly  troth, 

Hast  claimed  her  maiden's  hand. 


I  hold  it  now  as  the  free  bird  holds 

Its   perch   on   eyrie   bold, 
But  gwoop  I  once  to  your  clasping  arms — 

Then  is  thy  love  grown  cold. 


And  thou  art  cast  in  a  lordly  mould — 

I,  but  a  woman  frail. 
Thy  future  life  I  shall  make  or  break, 

Ever  the  old,  old  tale. 


Thou  art  a  man  with  a  soul  intense, 
Thy  black  brows  sternly  line, 

Thy  crest  ye  toss  like  a  battle  plume 
When   dastard    spirits   whine. 

Ye  meet  restraint  as  the  driven  prow 
'O'er  leaps  the  climbing  wave; 

Y'r  will  ye've  drawn  to  a  temper  hard 
As  gyves  of  a  fettered  slave. 


And  ye  I  shall  lead  by  a  silken  leash. 
Thy  will  ye '11  bend  to  mine; 

I  ye  will  raise  to  a  queenly  state, 
Vested  with  pow'r  divine. 

And  I  must  answer  ye,  soul  to  soul, 
Aa  lightning  leaps  from  cloud; 

And  I  must  reign  as  thy  sceptered  queen 
Or  e'er  thy  head  is  bowed. 


All  ye  have  said  is  a  fleeting  dream 
Of  mind,  all  passion  tossed. 

Ye  mean  it  all,  but — the  world  turns  round- 
Then  is  my  queenship  lost. 


Thou    lovest     my    bouyant    and     free-winged 
flight. 
Unsullied   bird   and   free, 
But  when  through  the  years  thou'st  had  thy 
will. 
Thou  'It    have    no    longer    me. 

And   it   is   I   whom   thou   lovest   now; 

'Tis   I   thy   soul's   desire — 
I,  in  the  burst  of  my  glorious  youth 

Hast  filled   thy   veins  with   fire. 

And   could   I   hold   until   Earth   grows   cold 

My  bloom  on  cheek  and  brow, 
My  matchless  grace  of  form  and  face, 

The  future  be  as  now; 

'Twould  be  thine,  all  thine  that  I  could  give-|J 

Ripe  lips  and  pulsing  form. 
And  the  passionate  heart  of  a  woman  proud— J 

Should  thy  tense-drawn  heart-strings  warni| 

Thou  lovest  a  woman  who  loves  in  turn, 

And  these  two,  thou  and  I, 
Hadst  thou   thy  will,  and — had  I  mine — 

These  two  would  surely  die. 

It  may  not  be;  I  will  hold  my  prize. 

Thy   love   I'll   still   retain. 
I'll  cling  to  my  rocky  eyrie  cold, 

Queen   in   my   own   domain. 

—Claude  Ttaye 


MODERN  METHODS  IN  STATE 

PUBLICITY 


PREPAEATIONS  for  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  the  explorations 
of  the  Oregon  country  by  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clark  not  only 
injected  energy  for  extra  effort 
into  the  people  of  Portland,  but  the  same 
effort  permeated  the  populace  of  every 
city,  town,  and  settlement  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  commonwealth.. 
As  a  sequence  when  exploitation  of  Ore- 
gon industries  was  started  from  this  city 
last  year,  similar  work  was  proposed  and 
subsequently  pursued  in  many  localities, 
resulting  in  formation  of  the  Oregon  De- 
velopment League.  Within  a  single  year, 
through  the  activity  of  its  officers  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon generally,  the  League  has  become  the 
strongest  and  most  perfect  state  associa- 
tion of  this  character  in  the  American 
Union. 

Outgrowth  of  the  awakening  to  neces- 
sity of  publicity  efforts  by  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  the  League  idea  Avas  received 
with  approbation  in  every  progressive 
community  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
California  line  and  from  the  Snake  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Indeed  when 
the  second  annual  convention  met,  in 
April,  delegates  registered  from  Washing- 
ton and  Colorado,  anxious  to  participate 
in  a  gathering  of  that  character. 

There  are  fifty-five  commercial  organi- 
sations of  the  state  included  on  the  mem- 
)ership  roster  of  the  League.      That  is    a 
o^reater  number  by  far  than  in  any  like 
nstitution  of  any  state.      Designed  to  en- 
■ourage  development   of  latent  resources 
md  secure  harmonious  effort  between  the 
People  of  different  portions  of  the  state, 
t  has  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing 
teneficial    results.       Precisely    the   same 
)rominence  is  given  the  small  town  and 
he  large  city  as  integral  parts  in  a  com- 
uon  cause.      All  of  the  fifty-five  organi- 
ations  use  the  same  kind  of  stationery, 
ontaining  a  complete  roster  of  the  local 
lodies,  with  names  of  the  respective  sec- 
etaries.      By  this  means  persons  receiv- 
ng  publications  or  communications    are 
iven  addresses  of  responsible  individuals 
3  whom  they  may  send  letters  of  inquiry. 


During  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
the  Oregon  Development  League  will 
maintain  an  office  on  the  Fair  grounds 
where  inquiries  of  visitors  will  be  an- 
swered promptly  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
Ije  very  effective  advertising  of  the  state. 
Appreciating  the  value  of  having  visitors 
to  the  state  during  1905,  make  trips  into 
the  interior  during  their  visit,  to  observe 
for  themselves  the  unusual  inducements 
held  out  to  homeseekers  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, the  League  early  took  up  the  mat- 
ter of  obtaining  low  rates  from  the  rail- 
roads for  such  excursions.  Officials  of 
the  roads  likewise  desiring  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  results  toward  colonization, 
have  given  the  subject  mature  considera- 
tion, and  have  named  a  rate  of  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  effective  during  the 
entire  Exposition,  open  to  holders  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  excursion  tickets.  It  is 
expected  that  thousands  of  tlie  summer 
visitors  to  Portland  this  year  will  take 
advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunity 
thus  presented  for  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  the 
interior  of  the  commonwealth. 

Officers  of  the  Oregon  Development 
licague  are :  E.  L.  Smith,  Hood  River, 
president;  Tom  Richardson,  Portland, 
secretary-treasurer;  E.  J.  Blakeley  of 
Roseburg,  A.  Bennett  of  Irrigon,  J.  G. 
Graham  of  Salem,  J.  H.  Aitkin  of  Pen- 
dleton, and  J.  Q.  A.  Bowlby  of  Astoria, 
vice  presidents. 

Unique  in  its  methods  of  reaching  the 
homeseekers  of  the  country,  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  League  have  been  far 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
of  its  most  ardent  advocates.  Writing 
of  letters  by  Oregon  members  to  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  relatives  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  has  proven  most 
effectual  in  obtaining  results.  ISTewspa- 
pers  published  throughout  the  United 
States  have  published  columns  and  pages 
about  Oregon,  illustrated  with  Exposition 
views  in  many  instances,  and  it  may  be 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
Oregon  has  become  more  thoroughly 
known  and  discussed  within  the  year  past 
than  at  any  time  previously.      With  the 
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wonderful  bounty  of  Nature,  endowing 
the  state  with  advantages  and  possibilities 
far  greater  than  vouchsafed  to  many  di- 
visions of  the  land,  with  but  sparse  popu- 
lation and  land  values  moderate  when  its 
capabilities  for  production  are  considered, 
population  should  be  doubled  and  trebled 
within  a  few  years,  and  the  League  is 
serving  a  mission  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  part  it  is  performing  to  interest  home- 
seekers  in  the  agricultural  paradise  of  the 
Pacific  slope. 

There  are  less  than  a  half  dozen  West- 
ern cities  having  commercial  clubs  that 
are  representative  of  the  business  interests 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  and  main- 
tain permanent  quarters  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  functions  in- 
tended to  be  fulfilled.  While  there  are 
numerous  industrial  bodies  embracing 
certain  divisions  of  the  business  life  of 
communities,  one  may  enumerate  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  those  more  compre- 
hensive institutions  that  combine  business 
and  social  features  and  are  situated  with 
facilities  for  their  best  fulfillment.  The 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  with  a  mem- 
bership approximating  1,000  citizens  of 
the  Oregon  metropolis,  is  the  strongest 
association  of  business  interests  in  any 
Pacific  Coast  city. 

Occupying  the  entire  eighth  floor  of  the 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce  building,  spacious 
parlors,  reception  rooms,  dining  rooms, 
with  liilliard  rooms  and  bowling  alleys  to 
furnish  amusement,  the  location  is  in  the 
beart  of  the  business  district  of  Portland, 
easily  accessible  for  busy  men  of  affairs 
for  their  noonday  repast.  Business  men 
daily  congregate  at  the  luncheon  hour, 
and  out-of-town  customers  are  frequently 
entertained  and  given  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend acquaintance.  Within  the  apart- 
ments of  this  Club  are  negotiated  transac- 
tions of  great  import,  and  distinguished 
visitors  have  here  received  a  taste  of  that 
hospitality  for  which  the  city  has  become 
famed.  Furnishings  of  the  rooms  are  in 
exquisite  harmony,  combining  features 
that  make  the  Club  most  inviting  to  visi- 
tors and  the  pride  of  its  membership. 

Since  the  formation  of  this  body  its 
destinies  have  been  directed  by  men  dis- 
tinguished in  financial,  commercial,  and 
professional  pursuits,  identified  with  the 
leading  business  houses  of  tbe  city.  Offi- 
cers of  the  Commercial  Club  are :  H.  M. 
Cake,  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 


Cake  &  Cake,  president;  J.  H.  Thatcher, 
manager  Pacific  States  Telephone  Com- 
pany, vice  president;  Edward  Ehrman,  of 
]\Iason,  Ehrman  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers, 
treasurer;  W.  A.  Cleland,  attorney  at  law, 
secretary;  Tom  Richardson,  whose  in- 
genuity and  originality  in  publicity  work 
has  attracted  attention  for  its  effective- 
ness in  various  centers  of  the  country,  is 


manager. 


Direction  of  affairs  of  the  organization 
rests  with  a  board  of  governors  composed 
of  the  officers  above  named  and  the  fol- 
lowing additional  members:  W.  E.  Co- 
man,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
Southern  Pacific;  Mark  Levy,  commission 
merchant ;  George  W.  Hazen,  attorney  at 
law;  E.  L.  Stevens,  bank  teller;  Robert 
Kennedy,  vice  president  Pacific  Elevator 
Company;  W.  B.  Glafke,  wholesale  com- 
mission merchant;  L.  Gerlinger,  president 
Columbia  Valley  Railroad  Company;  L. 
R.  Fields,  superintendent  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company;  A.  M.  Smith, 
president  Western  Clay  Manufacturing  ' 
Company ;  R.  F.  Prael,  crockery  mer- 
chant, and  R.  B.  Miller,  general  freight 
agent  of  the  0.  R.  &  N.  Company. 

Serving  so  admirably  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  instituted  and  assuming  a 
place  so  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  members 
should  have  felt  disposed  to  expand  the 
purposes  of  the  Commercial  Club  in  tak- 
ing up  the  work  of  advertising  Portland 
and  the  State  of  Oregon.  An  executive 
committee  has  charge  of  this  department, 
which  Manager  Tom  Richardson  person- 
ally conducts.  The  executive  committee 
is  composed  of  Theodore  B.  Wilcox,  presi- 
dent Portland  Flouring  ]\Iills  Company; 
W.  M.  Ladd,  president  Ladd  &  Tilton 
bank;  A.  L.  Mills,  president  First  Na- 
tional bank;  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  president 
United  States  National  bank ;  Robert 
Livingstone,  manager  Oregon  Mortgage 
Company ;  L.  Allen  Lewis,  Allen  &  Lewis, 
wholesale  grocers;  Walter  F.  Burrell, 
president  Burrell  Investment  Com])any; 
J.  Frank  Watson,  president  Merchants' 
National  bank,  and  I.  N.  Fleiscbner,  of 
Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry 
goods  and  clothing. 

During    the    year  since    the  publicity 
work   was    undertaken    the   "Rose    City" ; 
has  become  known  to  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  United  States  whose  pre- 
vious  knowledge   of     Oregon    was    very 


Mr.  Tom  Richardson,  manager  Portland  Commercial  Club,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Oregon 
Development  League.  Mr.  Richardson  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  publicity  campaign  for  Port- 
land and   Oregon   which  has  been   crowned  with   suc'i   marked   success. 
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meager.  Information  pertaining  to  re- 
sources, production,  climatic  conditions, 
and  possibilities  has  been  distributed 
broadcast.  Co-operation  of  not  only 
members  of  the  Club,  but  of  citizens  gen- 
erally was  invited,  and  the  work  of  ex- 
ploitation has  chiefly  been  carried  forward 
by  means  of  correspondence.  Novel  meth- 
ods of  propagating  the  campaign  of  pub- 
licity were  introduced,  inducing  people 
to  write  letters  for  publication  in  their 
local  newspapers  of  former  places  of  resi- 
dence, personal  letters  to  old  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  introduction  of  letter 
writing  among  children  of  the  public 
schools,  who  sent  descriptive  letters  to 
pupils  of  other  schools  in  distant  cities 
and  states,  were  some  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed. This  department  employs  con- 
stantly a  corps  of  competent  stenog- 
raphers, and  the  best  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  interest  in  Oregon 
and  the  North  Pacific  states  has  grown  in 
the  public  mind  of  tlie  nation  is  the  heavy 
daily  mail  burdened  with  enquiries  for 
specific  information  that  constantly  pours 
into  the  office  of  Manager  Eichardson. 


Just  at  this  time  the  department  is 
Ijearing  the  brunt  of  advance  correspond- 
ence in  preparation  for  various  national 
conventions  that  gather  in  Portland  this 
year.  Notable  among  these  are  the  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Congress,  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  and  the 
National  Good  Roads  Association,  all  of 
which  receive  more  extended  mention  in 
this  number  of  the  Pacific  Monthly. 
ThrouQ-h  the  medium  of  the  Commercial 
Club  the  people  of  Portland  have  been 
relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  the  burden 
that  usually  falls  upon  the  city  that  en- 
tertains the  annual  convention  of  the 
great  industrial  bodies. 

The  Portland  Commercial  Club  em- 
liodies  the  spirit  of  harmony,  unity,  and 
good  fellowship  by  which  the  commercial 
ties  of  this  leading  trade  center  of  the 
North  Pacific  states  is  characterized.  Its 
rapid  growth  to  a  position  of  influence 
as  the  foremost  body  of  its  kind  west  of 
the  continental  divide  is  attributable 
solely  to  the  unselfish  and  unflagging  de- 
votion of  loyal  Portland  citizens  to  the 
public  weal. 


THE  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION 

CONGRESS 


ENACTMENT  of  the  National  Ir- 
rigation act,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  money  realized  from 
the  disposal  of  public  lands 
should  be  set  aside  in  a  fund  for 
use  in  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  signal- 
ized success  of  the  primal  object  upon 
which  was  founded  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress.  Approximately  $25,000,- 
000  is  now  contained  in  the  fund  thus  cre- 
ated, with  the  reclamation  service  of  the 
United  States  employing  about  250  en- 
gineers in  preliminary  investigations  and 
actual  construction  of  works  that  will 
surpass  anything  in  the  way  of  irriga- 
tion enterprises  of  world  history. 

This  year  the  thirteenth  anuTuil  con- 
vention of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress will  convene  at  Portland  August  21, 
22,  23,  and  24,  the  opening  day  following 
the  closing  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Com- 
mercial Congress  and  with  but  one  day — 
Sunday — intervening.  There  has  been  in 
the  entire  history  of  these  organizations 
a  kinship  of  interest  that  has  brought  to- 


gether many  persons  of  national  note 
identified  with  the  development  that  both 
organizations  sought  to  hasten. 

It  is  witliin  a  few  years  that  this  splen- 
did organization  for  creating  public  senti- 
ment favorable  to  reclamation  of  the  arid 
lands  and  educating  the  people  in  the 
science  of  applying  water  to  thirsty  soil 
that  it  may  produce  bountifully  forage, 
cereal,  grain,  and  fruit  crops,  has  attained 
the  prominence  and  power  that  its  pur- 
pose justifies.  Probably  no  other  ques- 
tion of  recent  years  has  attracted  more 
united  support  of  thinking,  progressive 
men  of  any  nation  than  has  that  of  irri- 
gation in  the  United  States.  Essentially 
a  Western  movement  in  its  beginning, 
wlien  it  was  generally  accepted  that  only 
comparatively  small  areas  of  a  few  of  the 
Western  states  were  susceptible  of  in- 
creased production  by  means  of  conserva- 
tion of  water  and  construction  of  irriga- 
tion works,  it  has  taken  rank  as  one  of 
the  gigantic  problems  of  industrial  de- 
velopment in  opening  new  opportunities 
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MR.    E.    L.    Sr.lITH,    Hood   River,    President    Oregon  Development  League  and  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 


for  expanding  po[)ulation.  Witli  a  popu- 
lation in  the  states  lying  between  the 
Pacific  seaboard  and  Mississippi  Valley 
approximating  30,000,000,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  with  such  irrigation  develop- 
ment as  is  entirely  practicable  in  the  evo- 
lution  of  national   growtli,   a   popuhitioii 


ten  times  as  great  will  iiilial)il  regions 
tliat  were  deemed  liaiTcn  wa.ste  a  few 
years  ago. 

Oregon  is  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
reclamation  fund,  having  a  vast  extent  of 
territory  where  it  is  expected  government 
irrigation  works  will  be  constructed  to  re- 
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claim  immense  areas.  Notable  among  aiid  engineers  identified  with  private 
these  are  the  Klamath  project  and  the  projects  in  attendance.  Each  of  the  other 
Malheur  project,  both  of  which  have  re-  sections  were  directed  by  equally  distin- 
ceived  approval  of  government  engineers,  guished  leaders  in  their  respective  lines. 
Likewise  this  commonwealth  has  to  its  Adoption  of  this  system  has  proven 
credit  some  of  the  most  successful  of  the  highly  satisfactory,  and  will  be  repeated 
irrigation  enterprises  carried  through  un-  at  the  Portland  gathering.  The  Irriga- 
der  provisions  of  the  Carey  act,  with  tion  and  Trans-Mississippi  Congresses 
canal  systems  complete  for  distribution  have  been  foremost  in  recomm'ending 
of  water,  and  thousands  of  acres  already  modifications  of  the  land  laws  of  the 
being  subdued  by  industry  of  homemak-  United  States  as  a  means  of  preventing 
ers  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  abuse  and  improper  acquisition  of  the 
seek  locations  in  the  Oregon  country.  It  public  domain  by  speculative  investors, 
is  therefore  just  recognition,  if  somewhat  With  other  strong  industrial  bodies  they 
tardy,  of  the  claims  of  Oregon  for  con-  have  been  instrumental  in  accumulating  a 
sideration  of  the  body,  that  brought  the  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of 
thirteenth  session  to  Portland,  where  its  conditions,  for  guidance  of  the  commis- 
deliberations  will  be  in  the  Auditorium  sioners  appointed  by  the  President,  in 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  in  the  formulating  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
shadow  of  exhibition  palaces  where  are  tional  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
displayed  the  material  evidences  of  a  cen-  ment  for  revision.  This  phase  of  the  sit- 
tury  of  advancement,  where  the  open  door  nation  in  the  Western  portion  of  the 
of  Oriental  commerce  stands  ajar  at  the  United  States  will  be  brought  prominently 
great  trans-Pacific  port  of  the  Northwest  to  tlie  attention  of  the  representative  dele- 
to  receive  the  increased  production  that  gates  that  compose  these  bodies, 
irrigation  promises  for  the  future  cen-  That  impressive  aphorism  recentlv 
turies  of  American  agriculture  and  horti-  coined  by  Senator  Dolliver  of  Iowa,  when 
culture.  he   said,   "I  have  noticed  that  mud  and 

Officers  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con-  civilization   go   together,^'   is   destined   to 

gress  are:      Governor  George  E.  Pardee,  become   an   oft-quoted   phrase   as   signifi- 

San    Francisco,    Cal.,    president ;   L.    W.  cant  of  the  branch  of  agricultural  develop- 

Shurtliff,   Ogden,   Utah,   first  vice  presi-  ment  that  is  doing  more  to  turn  back  to 

dent;  J.  H.  Stevens,  Vernon,  Tex.,  second  the  country    the    balance    of  population 

vice  president;  E.  L.  Smith,  Hood  Eiver,  from  its  tendency  toward  cities  than  any 

Or.,  third  vice  president;   C.  B.   Boothe,  other.      In  the  language  of  Commander 

Los    Angeles,     Cal.,   executive   chairman;  Booth-Tucker,  whose  success  in  coloniza- 

Tom  Eichardson,  Portland,  Or.,  secretary,  tion  is  unequaled,  the  essence  of  irriga- 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  topics  em-  tion  development  is  embodied  in  the  de- 
bodied  in  the  subject  of  irrigation,  to-  sire  to  "place  the  landless  man  on  the 
gether  with  the  increasing  "annual  at-  manless  land,  bringing  together  idle 
tendance,  it  was  found  impracticable  at  water,  idle  land,  and  idle  men,  making 
the  last  annual  convention,  held  at  El  them  a  trinity  of  production." 
Paso  last  year,  to  conduct  proceedings  sat-  California,  pioneer  of  American  irriga- 
isfactorily  and  dispatch  the  large  amount  tion  of  the  present  inhabitants;  Colorado, 
of  business  in  the  allotted  time  through  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  having 
a  general  meeting.  Accordingly  the  Con-  within  their  borders  some  of  the  most 
gress  was  conducted  by  sections,  each  gigantic  of  modern  projects  of  public  or 
headed  by  distinguished  leaders  in  the  private  character;  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
branches  of  forestry,  engineering  and  and  Texas,  will  all  be  largely  represented, 
mechanics,  climatology,  rural  settlement,  while  there  will  be  earnest  rivalry  between 
and  production  by  irrigation.  Gifi^ord  Washington  and  Idaho  to  lead  Oregon  in 
Pinchot,  forester  of  the  United  States,  the  number  of  delegates  present.  It  is 
was  chairman  of  the  first  section;  Fred-  quite  as  much  out  of  deference  to  claims 
crick  H.  Newell,  chief  of  the  government  of  Idaho  and  Washington  as  to  the  im- 
reclamation  service,  of  the  second,  which  portance  of  irrigation  in  Oregon  and  op- 
was  in  fact  a  convention  in  itself  of  the  jwvtnnity  presented  to  attend  the  Lewis 
field  engineers  engaged  in  government  in-  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  that  the 
vestigations    and   reclamation   enterprises  conventions  meet  in  Portland  this  year. 


CALIFORNIA'S  PUBLIC  PARKS 


By   Dennis    H.    Stovall 


ONE  of  the  fascinating  features 
of  California  is  its  many  pub- 
lic parks.  They  are  the  first 
attraction  for  the  tourist. 
They  are  a  part  of  California 
the  visitor  never  forgets,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  brings  him  back  again.  When 
you  arrive  at  San  Francisco  and  ask  the 
hotel  clerk,  or  the  department  store  clerk, 
or  the  every-day  man  on  the  street,  where 
is  the  best  place  to  go  to.  spend  the  day 
or  afternoon,  he  will  tell  you  to  "take  the 
California  street  car  for  Central  avenue, 
and  transfer  to  the  electric  car  for  Golden 
Gate  Park;  then  take  the  car  from  there 
to  the  Cliff  House  and  Sutro  Heights." 
You  may  be  given  another  route  to  follow, 
but  invariably  the  destination  will  be 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  Cliff  House. 
There  is  enough  to  be  seen  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  to  keep  one  busy  a  week,  and 
then  with  but  a  hurried  glance  at  each  of 
the  hundreds  of  interesting  things.  This 
vast  demesne,  with  its  miles  and  miles  of 
walks  and  drives,  gardens,  groves,  lakes, 
and  jungles ;  with  its  children's  park,  deer 
park,  aviary,  and  zoo;  with  its  tennis 
courts,  baseball  grounds,  concert  grounds, 
and  "chutes";  with  its  Japanese  tea  gar- 


dens, "Strawberry  Hill,"  immense  conser- 
vatory, and — above  all — its  vast  and  well- 
filled  museimi,  has  not  its  equal  among 
all  the  big  parks  of  the  West.  No  expense 
or  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  enter- 
prising people  of  San  Francisco  in  making 
Golden  Gate  Park  an  attraction  they  can 
gladly  recommend. 

Out  at  Sutro  Heights  the  attractions 
are  the  sky  battlements  and  the  profusion 
of  statuary.  The  battlements  overlook 
the  sea  and  the  Golden  Gate,  and  afford 
a  vantage  ground  not  equaled  by  any 
other  about  San  Francisco  in  this  regard. 
One  can  look  off  across  the  gold-tinted, 
dancing  waves,  if  it  be  the  afternoon,  and 
see  the  many  ships  of  commerce  coming 
and  going.  Just  below  Seal  Eocks  and 
the  Cliff  House,  and  across  the  channel, 
but  a  short  distance  it  seems,  is  Alcatraz 
and  its  prisoners,  while  farther  up,  and 
inside  the  bay,  is  Goat  Island,  and  the 
inner  harbor,  literally  studded  with  craft 
of   every   kind. 

Down  in  Los  Angeles  a  different  sort  of 
atmosphere  pervades  the  public  parks.  In 
"  'Frisco — gay  'Frisco" — the  central  idea 
is  to  keep  you  going,  keep  you  on  the  move. 
In  Los  Angeles,  that  enchanting  "city  of 


A  glimpse  of  Westlake  Park,   Los  Angreles. 
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A   date   palm   avenue,    Westlake   Park,    Los   Angeles. 


the  Angels,"  everything  is  pahiis,  and  ave- 
nues, and  shade,  seats  and  coolness.  The 
city,  as  a  whole,  is  pervaded  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  restfulness  and  reposure. 
Surely  it  was  in  Los  Angeles,  or  its  parks 
at  least,  the  California  watchword,  "don't 
worry,"  had  it.s  heginning.  How  can  you 
worry,  strolling  along  in  the  delightful 
shade    of   those    spreading   palms,    whose 


broad  leaves  form  great  canopies  overhead, 
or  long,  cool  tunnels,  down  which  yon 
may  walk  uncovered,  while  you  inhale  the 
balm  of  an  atmosphere  that  always  whiffs 
the  breath  of  Summer  against  your  cheek  ? 
The  man  on  the  observation  car,  who 
descril)es  the  myriad  interesting  points 
of     the     city     from     typewritten     copy, 


as  you  whizz  by. 


seeing 


Los   Angeles," 


Date    palm    fountain,    Westlake    Paik,    Los    Anjelcs. 
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A  corner  of  Eastlake  Park,  Los  Angeles. 


will  offer  the  information  that  there  are 
seventeen  parks  in  "the  city  of  the  An- 
gels." Not  all  of  these  are  public  parks, 
however.  The  principal  public  parks  of 
Los  Angeles  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  without  using  the  thumb. 
These  are  Eastlake,  Westlake,  Hollenbeck 
and  Elysian. 

Some  of  the  very  prettiest  parks  of  Los 


Angeles  are  private.  Chief  among  these 
are  St.  James  and  Chester  Place.  Here 
wealthy  people  have  built  their  homes,  and 
have  secured  exclusive  control  of  the  parks 
and  streets  and  walks  within  them,  open- 
ing them  at  times  to  the  public.  Supreme 
elegance  and  retirement  characterize  these 
private  parks  and  the  homes  embraced  by 
them. 


The   conservatory  and  general   view  of  Golden  Gate   Park.    San   Francisco. 


U.  S.  ^VARSHIPS  OF  TO-DAY 


ALL  loyal  Americans — and  are 
there  any  who  are  not  loyal? 
— are  justly  proud  of  the  po- 
sition now  held  by  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power.  But 
how  many  have  stopped  to  notice  that  our 
growing  importance  among  nations  has 
simply  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  our 
navy?  And  yet,  rapid  as  has  been  its 
growth,  the  navy  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
struct warships  as  rapidly  as  have  come 
into  being  new  inventions  and  new  ideas 
— largely  resulting  from  experience — re- 
garding the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
fighting  vessel,  in  order  to  be  classed  as 
"modern." 

During    the    summer    of    1896    there 
steamed  up  the  Willamette  Elver  the  flag- 


ship "Philadelphia,"  one  of  the  finest 
cruisers  of  the  navy.  To  be  sure  she  was 
only  a  "protected"  cruiser,  but  at  that 
time  there  were  but  two  "armored"  cruis- 
ers in  existence,  the  "New  York"  and  the 
"Brooklyn."  Now  after  only  nine  years 
the  "Philadelphia"  is  nothing  but  a  re- 
ceiving ship  at  the  Puget  Sound  navy 
yard;  even  the  "New  York"  and  "Brook- 
lyn" are  "back  numbers"  compared  with 
the  magnificent  fleet  of  modern  armored 
cruisers  of  the  present  navy. 

During  the  war  with  Spain  the  behavior 
of  the  great  battleship  "Oregon,"  as  to 
speed,  endurance,  and  fighting  qualities, 
won  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the 
entire  world.  Now  the  "Oregon"  is  re- 
garded as  obsolete  and  is  to  be  practically 


The  battleship   Illinois  going:   into  dry  dock   at  Brooklyn    navy    yard. 

Photo    by    Eniiiiiie    Mullin-,    otliciiil    iiliotofiraplipr    of    the  U.    S.    Navy. 


The  battleship  Massachusetts  at  the  Srooklyn  navy  yaid. 
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rebuilt  at  the  Puget  Sound  yard.  The 
modern  warship  of  to-day  becomes  old- 
fashioned  to-morrow,  and  this  fact  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  gravest  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  navy  department  has  to 
deal. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  between 
the  "old"  and  the  "new,"  no  better  ves- 
sel could  be  chosen  than  the  "Nebraska," 
now  nearing  completion  at  Seattle.  This 
great  fighting  machine  is  435  feet  long — 
nearly  100  feet  longer  than  the  "Oregon;" 
she  has  a  breadth  of  over  76  feet,  and  will 
draw  about  24  feet  of  water.  With  the 
advance  made  in  steel  armor  plate,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  have  it  of  such 
great  thickness  as  formerly — the  "Ne- 
braska's" armor  being  only  11  inches 
thick,  while  the  "Oregon's"  is  18  inches. 

The  heavy  guns  which  form  part  of  the 
main  battery  of  a  battleship  are  now 
made  of  slightly  smaller  bore,  the  great 
guns  of  the  "Nebraska''  being  12  inches, 
while  those  of  the  "Oregon"  are  13  inches. 
The  main  battery  of  the  "Nebraska"  con- 


sists of  four  12-inch  and  eight  8-inch 
breech-loading  rifles  and  twelve  6-inch 
rapid-fire  guns.  Her  secondary  battery 
includes  twelve  3-ineh,  twelve  3-pounders 
and  eight  1-pounders — all  rapid  fire — be- 
sides field  and  automatic  gims.  The  con- 
tract price  was  nearly  $4,000,000. 

The  modern  armored  cruiser  is  but  lit- 
tle less  formidable  than  the  battleship. 
Vessels  of  this  type  are  longer,  somewhat 
narrower,  and  are  built  for  greater  speed. 
They  lack  the  huge  12-inch  guns,  but  their 
main  batteries  include  8-inch  breech- 
loading  rifles.  The  "Colorado,"  com- 
pleted last  autumn,  is  a  splendid  example 
of  this  class  of  warship. 

Gunboats,  monitors,  and  smaller  craft 
of  the  navy  show  the  same  advance  in 
construction  and  efl^ectiveness  as  the 
larger  vessels. 

Our  navy  now  holds  high  rank  among 
the  navies  of  the  world,  and  may  in  time 
hold  first  jDlace.  At  the  present  rate  of 
additions  to  the  navy  it  does  not  seem 
improbable. 


Target    practice    on    the    Monadnock. 


By  WILLIAM  BITTLE  WELLS 


Open   Sesame 

The  gates  of  the  Lewis<  and  Clark  Exposition  are  thrown  open  this  month.  In  this 
simple  act  there  is  represented  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  a  century,  now  signally 
honored.  All  honor  and  praise  to  those  who  conceived  this  splendid  project.  All  honor 
and  praise  to  those  who  have  worked  so  freely  and  conscientiously  to  make  this  enterprise 
a  success.  All  credit  to  the  broad-minded  attitude  of  the  railroads,  without  which  the 
Exposition  must  have  been  an  unquestioned  failure.  But  just  now  when  the  city  and  the 
state  and  the  nation  look  with  pride  at  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  an  enterprise,  it  is 
not  at  the  present  with  its  luxuries,  its  busy  life,  to  which  we  turn  in  contemplating  the 
significance  of  this  Exposition,  but  it  is  rather  to  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  crossed  the 
plains,  hewed  their  way  through  the  forests,  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  lavages,  and  who 
laid   down   their  lives  that  this   great   empire   should  be   made   a  possibility. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  for  us  in  these  days  to  praise  and  magnify  our  own  works.  We 
do  accomplish  great  things.  Our  energy,  our  resources  are  amazing,  past  computation. 
But  the  real  builders  of  this  Exposition  are,  first,  those  intrepid  explorers,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  whose  expedition  we  so  gloriously  celebrate.  But  not  these  alone.  When  we  look 
down  the  long  slant  of  years  and  behold  the  courage,  the  sacrifices,  the  zeal,  and  the  un- 
selfishness, the  hardships,  and  the  struggles  of  the  men  and  women  who  built  up  this 
empire  and  thus  made  this  Exposition  possible,  we  say,  All  Hail  to  the  pioneer!  This  in 
reality  is  the  day  of  his  triumph.  The  Exposition  has,  therefore,  a  deep  and  peculiar 
significance  that  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  the  dazzling  light  of  the  accomplishments  of 
to-day.  Closely  allied  to  this  relationship,  to  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  the  pioneers, 
is  the  connection  between  the  Exposition  and  the  progress  of  the  Coast.  The  Exposition 
in  itself  is  significant  of  the  fact  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  West. 
Twenty  years  ago  such  an  undertaking  would  not  have  been  possible.  Ten  years  ago  it 
would  doubtless  have  ended  in  ignominious  failure.  To-day  the  time  is  opportune.  The 
Exposition  is  a  monument  of  Western  energy,  progress,  and  enthusiasm.  It  means  that  the 
West  has  put  off  her  swaddling  clothes  and  is  taking  the  important  position  intended  by 
nature  for  it.  It  means  population,  wealth,  self-confidence,  growth,  enterprise.  It  means 
self-assertion.  It  means  the  putting  away  of  uncertainty  and  standing  forth  with  unquench- 
able belief  in  greater  things  to  come. 

People  who  come  to  the  Exposition  this  year  will,  therefore,  realize  to  their  great 
astonishment  that  the  half  hasi  never  been  told.  They  will  find  that  the  Western  Coast 
of  America  lias  in  reality  made  most  astonishing  progress,  and  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  desirability  as  a  place  of  residence  there  is  perhaps  no  other  section  s|o  delightful  and 
yet  so  remarkably  adapted  for  bringing  forth  the  best  in  men  in  all  activities  of  life. 
They  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  great  tide  of  immigration  with  its  onward  sweep 
for  ages  has  come  to  a  dead  stop  where  the  Pacific  washes  the  shores  of  America.  They 
will  realize  that  this  land  has  been  set  apart  for  hundreds  of  centuries  to  be  developed 
by  a  great,  energetic,  broad-minded.  God-fearing  people.  They  will  see  an  Exposition 
that  will  be  a  landmark  of  progress,  but  however  great  their  expectations  of  this  Exposi- 
tion may  be,  they  will  go  away  feeling  that  the  Coast  has  surpassed  their  expectations 
and  created  an  Exposition  that  is  absolutely  uniqiie  in  the  history  of  sucli  in^itutions. 
But,  greater  than  this,  greater  than  the  dreams  of  those  who  dream  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  majestic  and  marvelous  Exposition  that  the  mind  of  man  could  create;  greater  than 
these  is  the  Exposition  of  Nature,  which  thousands  will  behold  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
this  wilderness,  this  great  Western  empire  which  nature  has  given  free  handed  to  man, 
this  God-endowed  land  which  is  the  great  exposition  after  all,  brought  into  light  and 
prominence  by  sturdy  manhood,  made  worthy  by  sacrifice  that  is  given  as  a  noble  heritage 
to  the  sons  of  worthy  progenitors.  As  soon  as  the  curtain  is  thrown  aside  and  the  world 
views  the  splendid  works  of  man  that  is  sihown  in  the  palaces  of  this  Exposition,  let  us 
not  forget  those  who  lived  in  deprivation  and  sacrificed  their  lives  that  this  triumph  of 
civilization  might  be  realized. 


A  Review  ot  tne  most  important   activities   of   tne 

montn  m  Politics,  Science,  Art,  Education 

and  Religious    i  nougnt 


o,    -1       •  While  the  world  waited  to   see  a  naval   engagement   take  place  between 

pi  .  Japan  and  Eussia,  a  sort  of  civil  war  broke  out  in  this  supposedly  peace- 

Lihicago  £^^j  land,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  is  likely  to  be  much  more  important 

in  the  history  of  civilization  than  all  the  naval  engagements  which  ever  took  place.  To 
have  a  feeling  exist  among  the  classes  such  as  there  has  been  in  Chicago  these  past  weeks 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  contemplate.  Dickens,  in  writing  on  the  reign  of  King  George  III, 
spoke  of  the  riots  on  the  streets  of  London,  the  arming  of  the  mob,  the  troops  shooting 
into  the  crowd  and  dozens  being  killed,  of  the  city  being  given  up  to  turmoil,  and  spoke 
of  it  as  of  a  thing  which  could  not  be  expected  to  happen  in  a  civilized  community  again. 
And  yet  for  two  weeks,  at  the  present  writing,  Chicago  has  been  in  the  throes  of  a  labor 
strike  which  has  resulted  in  mobs,  riots,  bloodshed,  the  arming  of  thousands  of  police; 
as  bad  a  condition  as  exists  to-day  in  "Warsaw,  at  which  the  world  stands  aghast. 

In  Chicago  there  had  been  since  last  fall  a  strike  among  the  garment  makers,  and  the 
emploj'ers  had  been  steadfast  in  refusing  the  demands  made  upon  them.  It  ran  on  until 
spring  and  there  was  no  settlement.  Then  the  only  way  to  bring  these  employers  to 
terms!,  it  seemed  to  the  labor  leaders,  was  to  hit  at  all  employers  through  the  medium  of 
the  strongest  and  best  organized  union  in  the  city,  namely,  the  teamsters. 

The  move  was  successful  to  the  extent  that  it  closed  the  great  city  of  Chicago  to  all 
activity  completely.  Business  went  on  after  a  manner,  but  there  was  no  poslsibility  of 
doing  very  much.  Merchants  have  lost  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars.  However,  it 
looks  now  as  if  there  would  be  a  settlement  soon,  and  that  the  strike  would  sipread  no 
further.  For  the  employers  have  held  firmly  together,  rather  against  expectation,  and 
held  by  the  ties  of  a  common  necessity,  have  formed  an  independent  organization  by 
which  they  have  been  able  to  have  their  goods  hauled  and  obtain  the  necessary  supplies. 
TheSte   independent   delivery  wagons   have   been   generally   accompanied   by   armed   guards, 

who  were  not  afraid  to  shoot. 

»         »         * 

Jjlood   and  This   readiness  to   shoot   has   been   the    worst    thing    about   the    Chicago 

Deatn  strike.       The   mob   has  run   mad   and   has   done   things   which   would   war- 

rant unlimited  fear  from  their  every  movement.  Innocent  by-standers  have  been  as- 
saulted, meek  people  who  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  keep  out  of  trouble  have  been 
beaten  over  the  head  and  knocked  about  the  pavement.  It  has>  been  anything  but  safe  for 
the  most  ordinary  citizen  to  pass  along  the  streets  in  the  down-town  district.  A  single 
incident  shows  to  what  tension  both  sides  of  the  conflict  have  been  driven.  The  armed 
guard  of  a  delivery  wagon  saw  a  man  stooping,  and  believing  that  he  was  gathering 
missiles,  shot  at  him.  The  man  was  not  hit,  but  startled  to  an  upright  position,  he 
showed  liimself  to  be  only  a  street  car  conductor  moving  a  switch. 

Strike  breakers  who  have  been  coming  to  Chicago  by  the  trainload  are  assaulted 
openly  whenever  seen,  though  the  police  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  give  them  protec- 
tion. Armed  bands  patrol  the  streets  with  no  otlier  purpose  than  to  seeli  out  those  who 
have  broken  the  strike  or  are  helping  do  slo,  and  treat  them  without  mercy.  Robbery  has 
also  become  rife.  Thieves  have  been  emboldened  to  the  extent  of  driving  automobiles 
to  the  doors  of  houses  in  early  evening  and  overpowering  the  inmates,  taking  whatever 
they  cared  for  and  driving  loff  again.  The  })olice  are  too  busy  to  help  the  ordinary  house- 
holder. And  yet  with  all  the  terror,  the  ])lo()(lshed  and  violent  deatli  whicli  has  filled  the 
streets,  the  people  of  Cliicago  go  about  their  Inisinefis  as  best  they  can.  The  strike  has 
been  successful  to  the  extent  that  ordinary  house  to  house  delivery  has  been  entirely  cut 
off,  so  all  have  to  take  their  purchases  home  as  best  they  can.  And  if  they  have  bought 
from  a  boycotted  store  they  are  Sure  to  be  stopjied  by  a  mob  and  their  bundles  taken 
away  from  them  and  destroyed. 


ACTIONS.  421 

\Var  on  Before  this  number   is   ofP  the  press   two   great   events   may    take   place, 

the   Sea  The  present  signs  of  weakening  among  the  Chicago  strikers  may  result  in 

a  return  of  greater  oourage,  a  general  strike  and  mob  rule  such  as  nothing  but  the  inter- 
vention of  Federal  troops  will  bring  an  end  to.  The  other  contingency  is  a  naval  battle 
between  the  Eussians  and  the  Japanese.  So  far  it  has  not  occurred.  The  Eussian  fleet 
is  divided  into  two  divisions,  and  is  hastening  to  join  forces  somewhere  in  the  China  Sea, 
and  the  Japanese  are  no  one  knows  where.  They  have  kept  their  movements  carefully 
concealed,  and  no  doubt  they  are  at  a  point  of  great  advantage  awaiting  their  opportunity 
to  fall  upon  the  Eussians  and  drive  them  to  a  more  certain  death  than  the  Eussian  soldiers 
faced  ashore.  If  Japan's  courage  and  boldness  on  land  is  any  criterion  for  her  activity 
on  the  sea,  Eussia  had  far  better  have  kept  away  from  Eastern  waters.  The  Japanese 
have  shown  on  occasion  what  they  are  capable  of  under  disadvantageous  circumstances  at 
sea,  and  now  they  will  be  at  least  on  an  even  footing. 


F 


ranees  ,      rpj^^  Eusisians  were  in  danger  of  being  in  a  bad  way  after  their  long  trip 

Neutrality  at  sea,  their  meeting  off  the  coast  of  Madagascar  and  then  the  long  run 

to  the  eastward,  but  France  came  to  their  aid  and  put  them  in  fighting  trim.  They  were 
permitted  to  use  a  port  in  French  Cochin  China,  to  which  French  and  German  merchant 
vessels  brought  supplies,  coal  and  provisions,  to  answer  all  the  needs  of  the  Eussians,  so 
that  when  they  left  after  a  week  they  were  in  a  condition  to  fight  at  their  best.  Japan, 
of  course,  declared  that  France  had  not  conserved  her  neutrality  laws,  but  France  averred 
otherwise.  For  as  she  said,  a  continental  nation  has  less  strict  neutrality  laws  than  an 
island  nation,  and  Japan,  copying  after  England,  has  a  strained  idea  on  that  point.  That 
sort  of  talk  was  all  very  well,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Eussians  in  using  a  French  port 
in  which  to  receive  supplies  were  taking  advantage  of  a  peculiar  condition.  England  and 
Japan  have  made  an  alliance,  and  EusSia  and  France  are  on  equally  friendly  terms,  but 
England  and  France  above  all  things  wish  to  avert  a  quarrel  between  themselves.  Eus- 
sia, and  France,  too,  knowing  this,  felt  perfectly  safe  in  pressing  a  doubtful  point  to  the 
limit,  for  in  no  case  would  England  fight  France,  and  that  she  would  have  to  do  under  her 
treaty  with  Japan  rather  than  allow  hostilities  to  begin  between  France   and  Japan. 

rviots  in  rpjjg  labor  troubled  which   have  convulsed  Eussia  and  brought   it   almost 

\Varsa-sv  into  revolution  have  centered  at  Warsaw.      Moscow  has  long  been   con- 

sidered the  headquarters  of  all  that  is  destructive  in  the  social  world,  of  the  anarchists 
and  nihilists  in  particular,  but  the  bitterest  feeling  to-day  is  in  Warsaw.  To  have  the 
rioting  and  bloodsihed  there  must  be  a  great  relief  to  the  aristocracy  of  Eussia,  for  Poland 
is  expected  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  a  few  hundred  killed  here  and  there  matters  little,  but 
when  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  were  in  the  condition  of  Warsaw  now  there  was  so  great 
danger  to  the  monarchy  that  the  death  of  the  Czar  and  the  overthrowing  of  the  present 
government  would  not  have  been  a  great  surprise.  As  far  as  mere  rioting  and  ill  feeling 
go,  Warsaw  is  worse  to-day  than  either  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow  have  been  at  any  time 
during  the  present  struggle.      The  rest  of  Eussia  is  quiet  enough  and  the  monarchy  is  safe 

for  the  time. 

*         *         * 

Japan  s  Japan  is  spending  money  royally  on  the  Eussian  war,  and  is  having  no 

Finances  trouble  floating  all   the  loans  it  wishes  to  make.      At  first  it  made  only 

internal  loans,  but  not  to  tax  the  country  too  hard  with  the  burden,  it  sought  foreign 
]noney,  and  obtained  it  without  trouble.  The  fourth  loan  the  Japanese  government  has 
floated  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  was  for  $150,000,000.  and  was  oversubscribed. 
This  brings  the  whole  loan  to  date  to  $450,000,000.  Of  this  all  but  the  last  is  being  car- 
ried by  Japan  itself.  The  first  loan  was  for  5  per  cent,  the  next  two  for  6,  and  the  last 
for  41/^,  the  bonds  coming  due  in  1925.  Security  isi  given  for  this  last  loan  on  the  revenues 
of  the  tobacco  monopolies.  The  financial  commissioner  representing  Japan  in  London  an- 
nounced that  his  country  now  has  sufficient  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Eussia  for    a 

vear  or  more. 

«         *         * 

L  ^X!  ^^'  LI  ^  wealthy  young  New  Yorker,  James  Hazen  Hyde,  has  brought  him- 
tne  bquitable  self  into  unusual  prominence  by  demanding  no  more  than  belongs  to 
him.  By  inheritance  he  becomes  possessor  of  fifty-one  shares  in  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  and  president  of  the  stock  company.  His  father,  the  founder  of  the  com- 
pany, left  the  management  of  the  many  millions  belonging  to  people  all  over  the  country 
to  the  vice  president,  Alexander,  the  shares  and  the  votes  to  revert  to  Jameg  Hazen  at  the 
age  of  30.  Now  that  the  young  man  is  about  ready  to  claim  his  inheritance,  Alexander 
attempts  to  make  a  mutual  insurance  company  out  of  what  was  a  stock  company  and  pre- 
vent young  Hyde  from  being  made  president.  Alexander  himself  has  filled  the  executive 
position  in  the  company  since  the  death  of  the  elder  Hyde.  ' '  Caleb ' '  Hyde,  as  the  young 
man  is  called,  does  not  care  so  much  to  have  the  position  of  president,  it  appears,  as  to 
have  his  rights.  It  might  seem  from  the  publicity  given  the  row  that  all  the  money  in  the 
Equitable  were  in  the  balance,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  policyholders  are  assured  of  being 
paid  their  due.  There  has  been  some  dabbling  with  the  Equitable  funds  no  doubt,  but 
the  amount  is  so  large  that  even  if  the  directors  loaned  on  risky  undertakings  they  have  so 
much  money  behind  them  that  they  can  make  almost  anything  a  success.  As  one  com- 
mentator expressed  it,  they  may  gamble,  but  the  dice  are  loaded  in  their  favor  and  they 
can  not  lose. 
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John  r'aul  r^j^g  ^ojy  of  John  Paul  Jones  has  been  found  in  the  St.  Louis  cemetery 

Jones  in  Paris  and  brought  to  the  United  States.      For  five  years  Admiral  Por- 

ter has  been  directing  investigations  to  find  the  body,  and  when  the  government  would  no 
longer  furnish  money  for  the  purpose,  persisted  with  his  own  income.  At  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  unearthing  a  leaden  coffin  sSmilar  to  that  in  which  John  Paul  Jones  was  supposed 
to  have  been  buried,  and  the  coffin  when  opened  disclosed  a  body  which  was  identified  as 
that  of  the  famous  admiral.  The  body  was  well  preserved,  and  the  face  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  certain  medallions  bearing  his  profile.  During  the  search  through  the  cemetery 
the  whole  plot  of  ground  was  tunneled  and  retunneled,  and  many  a  dead  heap  of  bones 
was  rudely  disturbed,  but  a  great  people  wanted  the  body  of  the  great  naval  hero  and  the 
bones  of  the  dead  suffered.  ^         ^         :^ 

■tj 

ZZy^       ^^  Secretary  of  State  Hay  sailed  for  Europe  a  number  of  weeks  ago  worn 

Worn  CJut  out  from  overwork.      He  was  so  weak  and  tired  that  as  he  stood  on  the 

dock  in  New  York  he  was  forced  to  call  for  a  chair.  The  people  realized  when  they  heard 
this  that  the  great  Secretary  of  State  had  been  killing  himself  for  his  country,  and  after 
almost  half  a  century  of  public  life,  during  which  he  has  been  connected  with  the  greatest 
national  movements,  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up.  During  the  last  few  months  par- 
ticularly his  strength  has  been  much  overtaxed,  and  he  has  submitted  to  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  besides.  The  treaties  he  has  drawn  have  been  tampered  with  by  Congresls 
until  they  no  longer  were  capable  of  bringing  about  the  effects  the  Secretary  hoped  for, 
and  in  spite  of  ill  health,  he  has  persisted  in  going  to  his  office  and  taking  up  the  heaviest 
tasks  of  state.  Mr.  Hay  has  been  a  world  power,  and  has;  had  a  hand  in  matters  directing 
the  destinies  of  nations.  He  framed  the  policy  of  the  "open  door"  in  China  by  which 
the  entitj'^  of  that  country  was  preserved,  he  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Eussia  en- 
croaching upon  the  East,  he  settled  the  Ala^an  boundary  treaty,  and  he  removed  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  interfering  with  the  Panama  canal  project.      He  began 

his  public  life  with  Lincoln. 

•       •       • 

Jlji?^®^'      ...  Cipriano   Castro,   President   of  the  Venezuelan  Eepublic,   and  the  asphalt 

1  he  i  errible  trust  have  been  Squabbling  over  broken  contracts,  and  the  asphalt  trust 
seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  should  protect  its  interests.  Trusts, 
however,  are  not  in  good  odor  in  this  country  just  now,  and  there  is  half  a  belief  in  the 
land  that,  though  Castro  may  be  irresponsible  and  devoid  of  commercial  honor,  the  asphalt 
trust  having  more  sets  of  brains  than  one,  may  be  just  as  bad  or  worse,  but  more  able  to 
cover  its  tracks.  In  fact,  the  asphalt  trust  has  not  much  sympathy,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  protected  in  whatever  legitimate  interests  it  has  in  the  South  American  Eepublic.  The 
chief  point  in  its  favor  is  the  tyrannical  attitude  taken  by  Castro  ever  since  he  has  been 
declared  President  three  years  ago.  He  is  a  usurper,  who  began  his  political  career  as  a 
tax  dodger  and  later  the  leader  of  a  ragged  revolutionary  army  mustering  sixty  mountain 
savages.  In  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles  to  Caracas  he  gathered  more  followers,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  capital  city  he  was  heralded  as  a  patriot  who  was  saving  the  country  from 
an  unpopular  predecessor.  To-day  his  strength  in  the  country  lies  with  the  proletariat, 
with  whom  he  mixes  freely.  With  his  soldiers  he  iS  also  a  good  fellow,  and,  a  true  soldier 
of  fortune,  he  leads  his  men  in  battle  and  is  worshiped  by  them.  They  care  nothing 
for  the  commercial  interests,  neither  does  he.  So  the  country  has  been  gradually  de- 
teriorating under  his  rule.  This  was  all  very  well  as  long  as  American  interests  were  not 
interfered  with,  but  when  the  asphalt  trust  found  itself  hampered  it  cried  for  help. 
Castro  waved  his  puny  sword  at  the  United  States  in  defiance,  but  his  attitude  has  been 
taken  as  a  joke  here.  United  States  Minister  Bowen,  formerly  a  favorite  in  Venezuela,  is 
now  regarded  there  as  its  enemy,  though  he  claims  to  be  asking  only  decent  treatment  for 
his  countrymen.  Ten  years  ago  he  represented  the  Venezuelan  government  at  the  con- 
ference over  the  British  Guiana  boundary  and  was  in  high  favor  with  the  South  Americans. 

«       «       « 

unicipa  Edward  F.  Dunne,  the  new  Democratic  Mayor  of  Chicago,  was  elected  on 

Wwnership  a  platform  the  chief  plank  in  which  was  municipal  ownership  of  public 

utilities.  The  particular  utility  the  new  mayor  aims  at  is  the  street  railway  system,  and 
he  purposes  immediate  action.  Chicago,  for  many  years  looked  upon  as  the  place  from 
which  the  most  advanced  ideas  come,  is  by  this  fact  the  birthplace  of  a  movement  which 
has  threatened  for  a  long  time  to  sweep  over  the  whole  country.  For  the  municipality 
to  own  such  things  as  the  street  railways,  the  electric  lighting  and  telephone  systems  has 
been  opposed  generally  not  only  on  account  of  the  wide  divergence  from  Jeffersonian  prin- 
ciples, but  on  account  of  the  corruption  which  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  affairs  of  all 
large  cities.  In  Chicago,  however,  both  the  Eepublican  candidate,  John  M.  Harlan,  son 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harlan,  and  Dunne  advocated  similar  measures  in  regard  to 
public  ownership,  a  difference  existing  only  in  the  method,  Harlan  favoring  conservaiive 
means,  a  gradual  working  towards  municipal  ownership  as  a  thing  of  the  future,  and 
Dunne  coming  out  for  immediate  action.  Dunne  won  by  20,000  majority,  succeeding 
Carter  Harrison,  his  long-serving  Democratic  ])rodecessor.  They  say  in  Chicago  that 
Dunne  was  elected  because  he  had  thirteen  children.  At  all  events  that  point  was  brought 
out  very  strongly  in  the  campaign,  the  Dunne  "workers"  laying  particular  stress  on  the 
expression  of  opinion  that  Dunne  was  the  kind  of  man  Eoosevelt  liked. 


By  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD 


Rockefellers        Chancellor   Day,   of   Syracuse   University,   says   of   the   Eockefeller   dona- 
Donation  tion  for  missions:      "Give  me  $100,000,  and  I  will  take  it  without    any 

Pharisaism. ' '  Stand  up  and  define  a  Pharisee,  Chancellor.  Mr.  Eockefeller  stands  morally 
and  publicly  convicted  of  amassing  wealth  by  crushing  competitors  through  immoral  con- 
spiracies. Now,  is  it  Pharisaism  to  condemn  a  robber  and  to  refuse  his  spoil?  Good! 
Here,  Chancellor,  is  $100,000  stolen  from  a  widow.  Do  you  take  it?  Of  course.  No. 
namby-pamby  Christianity  here.  The  money's  the  thing,  and  the  dollars  themselves  ar© 
clean;  that  is  enough.  Put  money  in  thy  purse;  fill  thy  purse  with  money;  make  all  the- 
money  thou  canst.  Out  upon  sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow;  therefore,  make  money.  The 
money's  the  thing!  Damn  the  odds!  Is  there  a  real  moral  difference  between  taking 
money  by  a  club  or  a  pistol  and  taking  it  by  a  fraud  and  a  conspiracy? 

I  fancy  Captain  Kidd  and  Chancellor  Day  could  agree  on  a  definition  of  pharisaism. 
It  seems  the  first  reports  that  the  Board  of  Missions  had  not  solicited  the  money  were  er- 
roneous. The  Board  of  Missions  solicited  the  money  robbed  from  the  helplessi  and  unsus- 
pecting. But  even  the  priests  refused  to  put  back  into  the  church's  treasury  Judas 's  blood 
money  when  the  repentant  traitor  flung  it  before  them. 


Lnarchy 


The  Civic  Improvement  Society  is  a  good  instance  of  an  anarchistic  in- 
stitution. It  has  no  authority  of  law,  no  existence  by  law.  Its  treasury 
is  from  the  contributions  of  those  interested,  and  it  is  doing  better  work  than  an}^  half- 
dead  organization  existing  merely  by  force  of  law  and  supplied  by  enforced  taxes,  fruit- 
ful of  graft. 

One  of  the  insuperable  obstacles  it  finds  is  the  ugly  billboard  which,  entrenched  in  its 
legal  rights,  sdts  by  the  wayside  in  tatters  and  exhibits  its  sores  to  the  passers-by.  A 
hideous  blue  and  yellow  one  has  crept  up  along  the  Willamette,  and  soon  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  beautiful  river  walled  in  by  nightmares.  The  correction  of  this,  as  the  real 
correction  of  every  evil,  must  be  not  in  law,  but  in  the  people  themselves.  If  the  masses 
of  the  people  so  appreciated  beauty  and  dignity  and  fitness  as  to  boycott  every  advertiser 
who  thrust  himself  into  notice  by  these  monstrosities,  the  advertiser  would  find  that  he 
was  doing  himself  harm  rather  than  good.  And  in  the  more  civilized  communities  this  is 
beginning  to  be  so.  People  are  learning  to  esteem  both  the  advertisier  and  the  man  who 
rents  his  land  for  this  purpose  as  "hoodlums." 


CI 

r^.^^?  This  is  another  instance  of  how  unnecessary  are  laws  to  real  reform  if 

Markets  public   opinion  be  back  of  the  movement.      How   usteless  the  law  unless 

backed  by  public  opinion. 

*         «         » 

Religious  "^^  ^^  Easter  offering,  the  Czar  has  given  his  subjects  the  right  to  choose, 

T  -1  each,   his   own   God   and  worship,   each,   in   his   own  way.     The   Czar   has 

1  erty  given!     What  right  has  the  Czar  to  give,  what  right  to  withhold?     How 

stupid  and  patient  are  the  masses!  Yet  let  us  consider  the  conditions.  The  Czar  believes 
he  is  God-appointed  to  rule,  and  millions  believe  they  are  God-appointed  to  be  ruled;  so 
let  us  praise  the  Czar  and  congratulate  the  subject.  From  any  freedom  of  thought  comes 
finally,  all  freedom. 


For  this  victory  of  the  people,  I  am  glad  and  sorry— glad  because  it 
serves  to  settle  the  right  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  every 
monopolistic  privilege  held  by  a  private  corporation  is  held  in  trust  for 

the  people  and  upon  condition  that  it  must  be  efficiently  and  fairly  administered  and  that 

if  it  be  not,  the  trustees  will  be  ousted. 


Chicago  and 
Street  Cars 
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Any  economic  monopoly  is  tyranny;  greater  or  less  tyranny  as  it  covers  a  general 
necessity  or  only  a  luxury.  And,  therefore,  the  declaration  of  the  common  law  against 
monopolies  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement  that  "self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature. ' '  The  masses  must  either  deny  the  right  to  law-protected  monopolies  or  they 
must  be  enslaved;  for  he  controls  a  man's  life,  who  controls  the  means  whereby  he  lives. 
Whatever  makes  the  people  see  that  they  are  the  real  and  final  owners  of  the  economic 
monopolies  is  good.  But  to  take  the  actual  operations  of  these  industries  into  the  realm 
of  American  politics,  wherein  dwell  the  district  boss,  the  ward  heeler,  the  political  tout  and 
the  scout,  the  big  and  the  little  grafter,  is  bad.  Our  system  of  politics  is  such  that  ultimate 
power  lies  with  the  voting  majority.  The  real  power  lies  with  the  men  who  make  politics 
a  business.  Most  of  them  are  in  that  business  for  profit.  Some  take  for  their  reward, 
power  and  honors,  some  take  money,  some  take  both,  for  it  is  considered  honest  (as  politics 
go)  to  take  what  belongs  to  the  public.  It  is  not  like  robbing  any  one  flesh  and  blood 
man. 

The  general  public  is  common  prey  for  the  political  machine,  and  the  corporations 
with  needs  or  desires.  To  turn  over  a  street  car  system  or  any  other  industry  to  politics 
is  to  simply  make  politics  more  paying;  therefore,  more  powerful  and  necessarily  to 
exact  political  efficiency  from  employes  rather  than  industrial  efficiency.  I  would  al- 
ways leave  the  properties,  for  actual  management,  in  private  hands  upon  condition  that 
when  any  responsible  parties  offered  under  sufficient  guaranties  better  service  or  lower 
rates,  the  existing  management  must  meet  the  bid  or  be  dismissed  from  control.  By 
some  such  process,  we  would  have  the  beneficial  ownership  in  the  public  and  the  operative 
ownership  in  private  hands.  It  will  be  found  that  Chicago's  politics  are  not  Glasgow's 
polities.       Chicago    and   its    mass    of   voters   have    practically   absolute    powers.       Glasgow 

has   not. 

*         *         * 

Direct  Primary  ^  aided  this  work  so  far  as  I  could,  doubtingly,  but  hopefully.  I  am 
-Kj        •        •  still   hopeful,   still   doubting.       It   is  too   soon   to   pronounce  upon   so   radi- 

INominations  ^^^  ^  change,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  all  the  evils  of  "what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,"  hovers  about  this  experiment.  It  has  perhaps  robbed  the 
boss  of  some  of  his  power  in  his  pliant  tool,  the  convention,  and  he  has  not  yet  so  adapted 
himself  to  new  conditions,  as  to  organize  and  dictate  the  party  candidates  completely  at 
the  primaries.  Meanwhile,  the  "good  citizen"  is  still  content  with  being  just  "good" 
and  leaves  politics  to  the  politicians.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  Eepublican  party 
(which  holds  the  greatest  chances  for  the  prizes)  is  a  stampede  of  self-appointed  can- 
didates; and  in  the  minority  (Democratic)  party,  men  are  reluctant  to  stand  at  all,  and 
for  many  offices  there  are  no  candidates.  I  still  believe  this  is  a  move  in  the  line  of 
progress  because  it  removes  veils  and  secrecies,  but  just  so  long  as  politics  brings  plums, 
you  will  find  plum  hunters;  and  it  is  they,  not  the  "good  citizen,"  who  will  by  work  and 
organization  capture  the  plum  tree.  The  remedy  is  either  to  rob  politics  of  its  tremend- 
ous power  over  our  property  in  taxes,  contracts  for  improvements,  franchise  granting, 
etc.,  and  bring  it  more  and  more  to  the  basis  of  merely  affording  peace  and  protection; 
or  else  to  have  the  very  best  men  in  the  community  hold  office.  This  last  seems  a  per- 
petual failure  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  nominations  at  the  primaries.  You  may 
bring  the  trough  of  politics  to  the  best  people — but  you  can  not  make  them  drink. 

*       »       » 

,  -^  °I^^  My  friend  Victor  Yarros  suggests  that  I  expound  my  philosophy  of 
It  JVlatter.  "what   does  it   matter?"   and   as   a   commentary  he  asks  me,   if  nothing 

matters,  why  do  I,  myself,  write  "Impressions."  He  misunderstands  the  terms.  It  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  useless  to  make  individual  effort;  it  means  that  having  made  our 
honest  effort,  let  the  result  take  care  of  itself. 

The  philosophy  of  "what  does  it  matter"  is  one  of  proportions,  not  of  conduct;  of 
view,  not  of  motives;  of  self -obliteration,  not  of  self-seeking;  of  stimulation,  not  of 
despair;  it  is  the  philosophy  of  "what  does  it  matter?"  not  of  "what  is  the  use." 

If  one  stands  alone  at  midnight  and  looks  into  the  clear  infinity,  the  thought  will 
impress  him,  that  every  glittering  jewel,  among  the  hosts  of  heaven,  is  a  world;  and 
the  reach  of  this  circling  of  the  suns  is  so  vast  that  the  shaft  of  light  shot  at  the  birth 
of  Christ  from  this  outer  verge,  is  just  this  night  quivering  upon  the  tiny  target  to  which 
we  are  bound;  and  even  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  must 
seem  to  him  a  forgotten  toy.  If  he  stands  upon  the  mountain  top  and  looks  upon  the 
green  valleys  made  of  the  infinitely  slow  dissolving  of  the  bare  rocks  which  arose  from 
the  waters  in  creation's  dawn;  or  if  he  picks  up  sea  shells  on  the  desert  peaks  and  con- 
siders the  millions  of  years  which  prepared  this  crust  for  any  form  of  life,  and  then 
the  millions  of  years  upon  millions,  which  brought  up  man,  or  if  we  are  too  proud  for 
that,  let  us  say  brought  up  the  horse,  from  lower  and  lower  forms;  he  will  then,  I  think, 
be  apt  to  consider  that  he  is  indeed  a  brother  of  the  worms  of  the  dust.  Or,  if  he  will 
mediate  upon  tlie  slow,  pitifully  slow,  rolling  of  tlie  wheel  of  luiman  ]irogress  since  history 
openccl  lier  record  book,  he  will  feel  that  our  life  is  less  than  the  flight  of  a  spark.  We 
are  like  the  coral  insect,  building  a  reef  to  come  some  day  above  the  waves  to  let 
Freedom   and   Justice   rest   there;    but   what    does    any   tiny   worker    down    in    the   depths 
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know  when  that  day  will  come?  What  is  the  work  of  any  one  man?  What  has  been 
the  reward  of  the  men  of  thought?  What  reward  did  their  fellow  men  hand  to  Gautama 
and   Socrates   and   Christ;   to   Sydney,   Savonarola,   Gracchus,   Galileo,    Cromwell,   Huss,    or 

Lally Tolendal    or    to    Garrison,    Walt    Whitman,    Katherine    Breshkovsky,    Father    Gapon 

and  Maxime  Gorky;  and  what  to  the  unnamed  thousands  who  have  died  for  freedom  of 
thought  in  religion  and  in  government?  The  man  who  would  help  the  world,  will  surely 
find  himself  ahead  of  his  day,  and  surely  therefore  he  will  be  lonely,  even  as  the  swift 
runner  is  ahead  of  the  crowd;  but  be  he  ahead  or  in  the  fore  front  or  with  the  crowd,  he 
will  see  if  his  perspective  be  right,  that  he,  himself,  is  but  as  a  grain  of  sand  on  the 
beach  of  time.  Helpless  as  the  grain  of  sand,  he  is  swept  by  tides  he  can  not  control,  and 
the  history  of  man  will  be  written  without  him  or  in  spite  of  him,  just  the  same.  The 
same  evolution  which  brought  the  human  race  up  from  the  germ,  will  carry  it  on.  There 
is  a  great  natural  force  behind  us  all,  and  the  greatest  of  men  are  the  mere  accidents  of  a 
moment;  the  product  of  their  times,  as  the  plum  blossoms  are  a  product  of  spring  and  a 
promise  of  plums.  Or  if  we  turn  to  the  future  and  contemplate  that  day  as  many  mil- 
lions of  ages  before  us  as  the  day  of  our  origin  is  behind  us,  when  the  sun  shall  be  extinct 
and  this  earth  of  ours  shall  swing,  lifeless  and  black,  in  its  eternal  path;  and  if  we  shall 
mark  in  our  mind's  eye  the  outgoing  of  man  as  slowly  as  he  came — well  may  we  cast 
vanity  behind  us  and  exclaim,  ' '  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  Soa 
of  man  that  thou  regardest  him?" 

Will  the  world  stop  though  the  greatest  of  us  die?  What  are  the  greatest  of  us 
but  the  fruit  of  mere  pre-existent  ideals  and  forces?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  originality. 
Some  men  rise  higher  above  the  level  than  others,  but  there  are  steps  even  up  to  the 
highest.  Before  Christ  were  Hillel  and  Enoch,  and  before  Shakespeare  was  Marlowe. 
Before  Luther  were  Savonarola  and  Wicklyffe,  and  before  Bacon  were  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Every  greatest  man  has  stood  upon  another  as  a  stepping  stone,  and  all  have  been 
produced  by  a  general  force  so  vague  one  can  find  no  better  words  for  it  than  Destiny 
and  Evolution,  though  in  truth  it  is  a  love  of  life  and  happiness.  Therefore,  though 
Christ  be  crucified  daily,  we  may  say,  what  does  it  matter?  the  truth  will  live;  and  though 
Nero  triumphs,  what  does  it  matter?  the  truth  will  live.  The  sky  has  no  ears  and  the 
cries  of  the  outraged  and  enslaved  have  gone  up  from  the  United  States,  as  they  go  up 
from  Eussia,  unheeded;  but  the  end  is  sure.  The  Mamertines  and  Bastiles,  the  rack  and 
the  faggot  have  done  their  devil's  work,  and  the  earth  and  the  sky  were  dumb;  the  indi- 
vidual is  nothing.  Man  is  no  more  to  Nature  than  the  buzzing  flies.  Men  and  flies  multiply 
and  men  and  flies  are  swept  away  with  the  same  indifference.  Only  the  race  is  Nature's 
care.  Nor  is  even  that  her  care,  if  it  crosses  the  path  of  her  universal  laws.  She 
drives  a  car  of  Juggernaut. 

Therefore,  every  individual  should  say  of  himself  and  to  himself,  "What  do 
I  matter?  What  am  I  that  eternity  should  be  mindful  of  me?  Though  man 
is  full  of  prying  curiosity,  yet  on  the  whole,  he,  too,  is  as  indifferent  to  individuals 
as  is  nature  herself.  Who  really  cares  who  wrote  the  Iliads  and  Odysseys?  A  blind 
bard.  Homer?  Or  twenty  men?  No  one  cares.  What  we  really  care  for  is  that  the 
world  has  the  Homeric  poems.  Who  in  fact  really  cares  who  wrote  the  Shakespearean 
dramas — Shakespeare  or  Bacon?  It  is  food  for  controversy.  But  the  world  only  cares 
and  will  only  care  that  it  has  this  treasure  house  of  poetry.  The  world  does  not  really 
care  so  much  whether  Christ  was  the  son  of  God,  immaculately  conceived. 

Therefore  the  philosophy  of  "What  does  it  matter"  says:  If  you  have  written  a  book 
pr  painted  a  picture  or  done  any  other  act,  take  no  thought  to  yourself,  and  of  yourself 
concerning  it;  and  of  all  praise  say,  "What  does  it  matter?  If  what  I  have  done  be  not 
truly  good,  praise  can  not  make  it  so,  time  must  tell."  And  if  you  be  damned  and  ridi- 
culed, say,  "What  does  it  matter?  This  condemnation  does  not  make  my  work  bad;  time 
and  the  great  mother  must  tell."  And  if  your  friends  or  your  enemies  urge  you  to  advertise 
yourself  and  stnit  before  the  people  and  let  people  know  what  a  mighty  man  you  are — 
say,  "What  does  it  matter?  If  anything  I  have  done  be  good  the  world  will  surely  find 
it  out,  and  if  it  be  bad,  that  also  will  be  found  out,  and  it  were  better  I  leave  it  to  live 
or  die  as  it  ought  to  live  or  die  according  to  its  real  worth."  Of  course  a  man  will  not 
throw  his  babies  into  the  desert  to  perish,  and  he  owes  it  to  the  children  of  his  brain 
that  is  to  say,  he  owes  it  to  the  world,  to  do  what  he  can  to  preserve  them.  The  world 
in  my  opinion  wovild  have  lost  much  had  it  lost  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  which  was  only 
saved  to  us  by  one  manuscript;  and  who  was  the  author  of  this  love  tale  we  shall  never 
know,  nor  for  that  do  we  enjoy  it  less.  And  does  it  matter  to  the  long  dead  poet  that 
we  do  not  know  his  name?  The  world  has  undoubtedly  lost  much  it  knows  not  of.  What 
would  we  today  not  pay  for  a  complete  Sappho?  But  the  preservation  of  our  work  is 
one  thing,  the  vainglorious  exploitation  of  it  another;  and  whether  it  fall  barren,  or 
whether  it  spread  abundantly,  we  can  seek  comfort  and  humility  in  the  thought,  "What 
does  it  matter?"     It  is  as*  it  is  and  man  can  not  add  nor  take  away. 

So  of  assaults  upon  oi;r  opinions  or  our  character — the  praise  or  the  blame  of  our  con- 
temporaries does  not  really  matter.  We  are  as  we  are,  and  some  day  will  be  truly  known, 
if  we  be  remembered  at  all,  and  if  not  remembered,  still  "what  does  it  matter?"     What 
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are  we  in  the  great  procession  from  infinity  to  infinity?  And  so  of  every  good  or  ill  which 
comes  to  us,  what  does  it  matter?  The  bee  goes  about  her  work  indifferent  to  all  but  her 
appointed  task,  and  the  hive  lives  and  hums  though  one  or  a  hundred  workers  may  never 
return  to  it,  but  sink  into  the  summery  unknown.  We  take  ourselves  too  seriously,  and 
this  is  the  death  of  true  art,  true  expression,  true  individualism.  The  mosquito  of  the 
newspaper  hunts  out  the  humblest  of  us,  pricks  us  and  tracks  our  blood  upon  the  page, 
and  we  all  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  a  self -centered  petty  orbit.  We  are 
never  permitted  to  get  away  from  our  own  importance.  We  talk  about  immortality! 
Tush!  Homer  and  Aeschylus,  and  Shakespeare  and  Dante,  and  Titian  and  Darwin  did 
not  trouble  themselves  about  "immortality"  as  our  glow  worms  do.  The  real  immortals 
Wossomed  and  bore  fruit  as  the  apple  tree  does.  Fancy  the  dogwood  on  our  hillsides 
taking  thought  before  it  bloomed  and  whispering  to  itself  consciously,  I  wonder  if  I  am 
blossoming  well  this  spring!  Oh!  shall  my  waxen  petals  be  immortal!  Immortal  they 
shall  be,  from  year  to  year  forever  new. 

The  greatest  men  have  thought  least  about  themselves  and  their  ' '  immortality. ' ' 
What  is  this  immortality?  Is  it  to  live  a  thousand  years,  or  two,  or  six,  or  ten 
thousand  years?  What  is  a  hundred  thousand  years  in  the  march  of  man?  Who 
can  say  whether  poets  greater  than  ear  ever  heard  have  not  gone  forever  in  the 
crumbling  tablets  of  Assyria,  or  who  can  say  that  there  will  t)e  a  vestige  of 
Homer  or  Shakespeare  ten  thousand  years  from  now?  Since  Chaucer  sang  has  scarce 
been  a  minute,  and  to-day  he  is  not  understood.  Chaucer  is  forgotten  save  to  a  few 
scholars.  And  therefore  what  does  it  matter  this  petty  thing  called  immortality?  It 
is  all  a  matter  of  proportion,  all  relative.  Shakespeare  clings  longer  to  the  edge  of  ob- 
livion than  does  the  voiceless  farmer  by  his  unknown  hearth — clings  longer,  that  is  all. 
We  thank  the  gods  for  Shakespeare,  but  do  not  let  us  bother  about  immortality;  he  did 
not. 

But  my  friend  asks,  if  nothing  matters  why  do  you  do  things?  The  true  answer 
is  to  ask  in  return,  why  does  the  lark  sing,  or  the  peach  tree  tread  its  fragrant  way 
decked  with  pink  blossoms  strung  like  jewels  on  the  stem,  or  rich  with  velvet  globes 
of  gold  and  purple  red?  It  is  he  that  hath  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves,  which  is  to 
say  that  that  which  hath  made  us  is  a  line  of  descent  lost  in  the  ages;  and  some  of  us 
have  gifts,  and  some  lesser  gifts;  and  some  find  virtue  easy  and  some  find  vice  irresisti- 
ble. But  each  of  us  is  born  with  his  fateful  burden  of  strength  or  weakness,  goodness 
©r  badness,  and  all  with  an  irresistible  mission  to  be  glad.  The  bees  fly  from  the  hive, 
they  know  not  why;  and  the  drones  remain,  they  know  not  why.  And  the  queen  bee 
rears  colonies,  she  knows  not  why.  Some  of  us  go  to  faggot  and  the  dungeon,  some  to  the 
banquet  hall  or  the  gilded  treasury,  and  some  to  the  student 's  cell,  and  some  to  the 
drudgery;  each  to  his  place  as  he  sees  it  or  finds  it  best  according  to  chance  and  his  light, 
hidden  and  obscure.  And  over  all,  broods  a  giant,  irresistible  and  eternal,  which  laughs 
when  it  sees  a  little  creature  stretch  itself  and  say,  "It  is  I  who  have  done  this."  There 
is  no  I,  for  every  I  is  but  the  living  concentration  of  the  millions  before  him,  and  no  man 
can  take  pride  to  himself  for  his  gifts;  nor  can  we  revile  another's  infirmities.  It  is 
eternity  which  hath  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves.  And  it  hath  made  us  thirsty  to  be 
glad,  to  have  joy;  and  some  hew  out  the  path  where  others  may  tread  to  greater  joy; 
and  some  only  idly  sit  and  sing. 

Nothing  matters,  except  to  bud  and  blossom  as  naturally  as  do  the  violets  and  the 
potato  vines,  to  do  what  is  within  us  bravely  and  to  joy  in  our  part  in  the  great  hive. 
To  find  that  joy  in  natural  expression  which  it  seems  to  me  the  cherry  trees  and  the  roses 
and  butterflies  and  larks  and  blackbirds  must  feel;  and  like  the  birds  and  the  blossoms 
and  the  trees,  like  the  soft  and  modest  grass,  to  do  what  is  natural  for  us  to  do,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  own  individuality,  coaxing  all  others  to  do  likewise  and  glad  of  all  freedom, 
all  individuality,  as  we  treasure  both  the  magnolia  and  the  ear  of  wheat. 

Thus  to  be  ourselves  is  what  matters;  without  thought  that  we  ourselves  more 
than  the  bee  or  the  beetle  are  of  much  account.  To  joy  in  our  own  blossoming 
without  caring  more  for  our  beauty  than  does  the  dogwood  tree  or  the  black 
and  gold  butterfly.  To  help  mankind  on  to  freedom,  the  appointed  goal.  To  sing  them 
songs  by  the  way  reckless  as  larks;  this  is  what  matters:  and  whatsoever  be  in  us  to 
do,  that  we  will  do  spite  of  all  philosophy.  But  when  we  are  puffed  up  with  pride  or 
when  we  are  smitten  with  despair,  when  we  are  inclined  to  make  mucli  of  ourselves  and 
our  doings,  when  we  are  overcome  by  the  scowls  and  abuse  of  our  follows,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  stars  and  the  hills,  let  us  think  of  the  eternities  behind  us  and  before  us, 
and   say,  "What  does  it  matter?" 

Let  us  say  I  have  done  my  best  and  naught  else  matters.  It  is  not  I  alone  who 
have  done  it,  but  1  and  all  my  fathers  and  all  my  mothers  in  me.  We  have  together 
blossomed  and  borne  the  fruit  which  was  within  us,  and  if  the  world  gathers  it  or  if  the 
world  rejects  it,  to  me  myself,  what  does  it  matter?  I  shall  soon  sleep  and  be  at  rest, 
and  out  of  me  shall  be  renewed  the  beauty  of  the  grass.  To  me  sleeping  what  can  ought 
matter,  save  that  I  struggled  in  my  time  as  my  buzzing  brother,  the  fly,  struggles — 
toward   the  light — as  to  all  else — to  me  sleeping,  what  does  it  matter? 


ALASAKA  AND  THE  KLONDIKE,  by 
John  Scudder  McLain.  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.,  $2.00. 

Mr.  McLain 's  experience  as  a  journalist 
ind  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs  and  men  make  him  a  satisfactory  ob- 
9erver. 

He  traveled  over  all  our  Arctic  possessions 
n  company  with  the  Senatorial  committee  of 
1903,  thus  having  very  favorable  opportunity 
?or  getting  at  the  vital  facts  regarding  the 
'esources  and  present  conditions  of  that  won- 
ierful  northern  country. 

The  trip  included  visits  to  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  gold  fields,  Nome,  the  fisheries 
ind  the  Yukon  district,  besides  many  places 
)f  unique  interest,  but  out  of  the  ordinary 
paths  of  travel. 

The  results  of  his  travels  were  first  pub- 
ished  in  his  own  paper,  and  the  work  now 
)ffered  to  the  public  comprises  these  articles 
•evised  and  brought  up  to  the  present  time 
n  data.  This  gives  the  book  the  dignity  of 
I  thoughtful  treatise,  together  with  the  fresh- 
less  and  enthusiasm  of  a  delighted  traveler. 

Mr.  McLain  has  certainly  succeeded  in  get- 
;ing  out  a  most  delightful  book  of  travel,  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  the  country  from  a 
jommercial  standpoint  that  is  of  almost  offi- 
cial  value. 

The  copious  illustrations  are  no  small  part 
)f  the  value  of  the  book.  They  are  found 
)n  almost  every  other  page,  and  are  varied 
md   extremely  beautiful. 

All  lovers  of  travel,  of  adventure,  of  the 
jxploitation  of  lands  rich  in  resources  and 
lew  to  civilization  will  be  satisfied  with 
jvery  phase  of  the  vivid  picture  presented. 
The  work  is  certainly  in  all  ways  an  addition 

(;o  the  worthy  literature   of   the   day. 
*       *       * 

PATHS  OF  JUDGMENT,  by  Anne  Doug- 
as  Sedgewick.  Century  Publishing  Com- 
pany, $1.50. 

A  problem  story  of  the  age.  Well  con- 
ceived, well  written  and  presented  in  pleasing 
'orm  to  the  public. 

The  character  analysis  and  descriptive 
massages  are  strong  all  through  the  book.  It 
3  an  up-to-date  novel  that  will  be  read  and 
mjoyed.  *       *       * 

IN    THE  DAYS    OF    SHAKESPEAEE,  by 
Tudor  Jenks.     Barnes  &  Co.,  publishers,  $1.00. 
The  author  has  presented  in  charming  style 


as  nearly  a  real  Shakespeare  as  is  possible. 
Just  what  is  the  secret  charm  in  the  literary 
style  of  the  book  is  hard  to  define.  It  is  a 
great  gift  to  be  able  to  put  together  truth- 
fully and  so  delightfully  such  meager  and 
commonplace   facts. 

Mr.  Jenks  has  spared  no  pains  in  investigat- 
ing his  subject,  and  gives  us  not  only  the 
few  authentic  facts  of  Shakespeare's  life,  but 
a  close  study  of  his  times,  that  furnishes  a 
satisfactory  foundation  for  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  man  and  his  great  works. 

He  does  not  claim  to  fill  in  any  gaps  with 
theory  or  untrustworthy  traditions.  ■  Indeed 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  book  is  that 
the  reader  feels  both  he  and  Shakespeare 
have  been  fairly  and  sympathetically  dealt 
with. 

A  short  analysis  of  the  more  famous  plays, 
with  their  natural  chronological  setting,  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  a  good 
bibliography  with  a  table  of  important  con- 
temporaneous events  during  the  age  under 
discussion  is  a  unique  feature  not  only  of  this 
book,  but  of  the  others  in  the  series. 
*       »       * 

THE  COST  OF  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTH- 
ING, by  John  P.  Altgeld.  Hommersmark 
Publishing  Company,  $1.00 

Is  an  attractively  gotten  up  little  book, 
written  in  easy  didactic  style,  with  the  lauda- 
ble purpose  of  helping  the  world  see  its  follies 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  may  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  Altgeld  has  very  evidently  gotten  hold 
of  "an  idea,"  and  he  runs  it  a  little  hard 
"onto  all  fours." 

He  believes  sin  carries  in  itself  its  own 
punishment,  and  that  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary restilt  of  all  unfaithfulness  is  wreck — 
moral,  physical,  and  temporal.  This  he  ap- 
plies to  almost  every  walk  of  life  in  short 
chapters.  Much  of  the  book  is  very  help- 
ful, and  many  of  his  suggestions  show  a  true 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  we  regret 
that  the  general  tone  is  quite  so  uniformly 
iconcolastic.  »       *       * 

THE  CHURCH  COVENANT  IDEA,  by 
Champlain  Burrage,  is  sent  out  by  the  Baptist 
Publishing  Society.      Price  $1.00. 

It  is  a  very  scholarly  investigation  of  the 
history  of  the  subject  beginning  with  the 
Old  Testament,  and  carefully  showing  its  de- 
velopment to  the  present  time,  with  an  in- 
teresting closing  chapter  on  the  uses  made  of 
church   covenants. 

The  work  is  attractively  published,  and  its 
style  dignified,  yet  interesting.  The  result 
must  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  hav- 
ing use  for  this  line  of  investigation. 


"Better  go  regular"  was  a  favorite  saying  of  a  wonderful  old  man  with  whom 
T  was  associated  for  some  years.  There  is  great  power  in  the  thought,  A  well  ordered 
life!  The  very  sentence  carries  poise;  it  rests  one  just  to  say  over  the  words.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  crime  of  the  world  may  be  said  to  be  haphazardness.  It  accounts  for  most 
of  the  financial  bankrupts.  It  creates  more  physical  wreckage  than  overwork  or  worry. 
It  is  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  Americans  with  all  their  splendid  intelligence  and  energy. 
The  age  presents  it  as  the  cure  for  overstrenuousness.  But  it  does  not  work.  The 
choice  of  the  well  ordered  life  presupposes  the  ability  to  discover  what  is  worth  while 
in  life   and   to  balance  up  with   this   the   account   of   one's   own  abilities   and  limitations. 

People  are  inclined  to  think  this  is  a  tiresome  sort  of  existence,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
that  insures  time  and  strength  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  fullest  pleasures.  I  remember 
a  college  classmate  who  always  seemed  to  have  time  for  everything  that  was  going  on, 
yet  she  was  doing  extra  work  all  the  time.  Some  one  asked  her  how  she  did  it,  and 
her  reply  carried  much  wisdom:     "I  can  get  a  lesson  while  you  are  finding  your  books." 

This  habit  of  life  is  the  great  safeguard  against  the  danger  of  being  swung  off 
into  all  sorts  of  vagaries  by  the  people  with  schemes  for  quick  methods  of  getting  rich, 
or   of   education,   for   regaining   health,   or   even   in   reform — the   world   fakirs. 

The  "regulars"  are  the  stand-bys  of  the  army — the  conservatives  in  politics  and  the 
(jackbone    of    every    community. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  beautiful  lawfulness  of  the  universe  would  inspire  earlier  and 
greater  admiration  for  the  lawful  life.  And  it  is  splendidly  true  that  a  man  has  to  be 
far  down  in  a  lawless  career  not  to  feel  some  time  the  steady  pull  of  God's  reclaiming 
law  drawing  him  back  into  an  attempt  to  "go  regular." 

The  Human  Polygon 

"Whatever  may  be  the  definition  of  a  mathematical  circle,  the  circle  of  a  human  life 
is  certainly  one  which  is  the  limit  of  a  regular  polygon  having  an  infinite  number  of  sides. 
The  more  numerous  the  sides  the  more  perfectly  rounded  the  life.  We  all  know  how  acute 
are  the  angles  of  a  man  with  a  few  interests — how  slight  his  charity,  how  few  people 
he  understands.  The  tonic  of  a  new  idea  has  been  almost  overestimated  of  late,  yet 
its  ])ower  is  without  doubt  greater  than  that  of  any  drug.  When  we  find  our  sharp 
corners  rubbing  against  people  to  their  own  and  our  discomfort,  we  often  make  the  mis- 
take of  hammering  away  at  them  till  they  are  fairly  bruised  and  bleeding  in  the  hope  of 
making  them  loss  obnoxious.  It  almost  never  cures — just  put  in  a  new  side  at  that 
point  and   see  how  quickly  the  break  will  heal. 

Uzzak  Who  Butted  In 

There  is  a  story  told  in  the  Bible  of  an  ox  driver  whose  high  privilege  it  was  to 
help  drive  the  cart  that  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  Lord  up  to  the  Temple.  The  roadi 
was  rough — the  oxen  stumbled.  Uzzah  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  precious  burden,  andj 
put  out  his  hand  to  save  it  from  falling.  God  killed  him  on  the  spot.  It  was  not  hisl 
business.  He  was  either  an  overanxious  or  overoflficious  man.  It  was  his  business  toj 
drive  liis  team  and  keep  his  oxen  from  stumbling  if  possible.  The  rest  belonged  to  the  | 
great   owner   of   the   ark. 

How  often  have  we,  like  David,  been  angry  witli  tlio  Lord  for  his  brush  with  Uzzah?] 
It  was  a  well-meant  act,  but  uncalled  for. 

It  is  a  great  gift,  that,  to  know  when  to  let  a  thing  go  wrong  if  necessary  in  order  to| 
have   the  power   of   God   made   manifest. 

And  then  the  petty  butters-in!  We  all  know  tliey  are  legion  in  variety.  The  giver  j 
of  unwished  for  advice,  the  overanxious  hostess  who  would  always  have  you  take  an  | 
easier  chair,  tlie  friend  who  always  kindly  sees  the  tlircad  on  your  sleeve,  etc. 

It  is  all  a  manifestation  of  restless  nervous  energy — unalale  to  wait — anxious  lestj 
things    shall    not    bo    just    what    is    counted    ])roper — misdirected    kindness. 

Solf-rospoct;    solf-reveronco;    self-control.       After    that    you    have    a    right    to    offer   to  | 
the  world  self-sacrifice. 


.  •  •  ■  ■  I  1. 


r<,i  I 


He   has   not  learned   the   lesson   of   life   who   does   not    every   day   surmount   a   fear — 

Emerson. 

*  *       * 

A  stout  heart  may  be  ruined  in  fortune,  but  not  in  spirit Victor  Hugo. 

*  *       * 

Whatever  enlarges  hope  will  exalt  courage.- — Johnson. 

*  *       « 

Be  bold,  first  gate.  Be  bold,  be  bold,  and  evermore  be  bold^  second  gate.  Be  not 
too  bold,  third  gate. — Inscription  on  the  Gates  of  Busyrane. 

*  *       * 

Necessity,  my  friend,  is  the  mother  of  courage,  as  of  invention. — Walter  Scott. 

*  *       * 

Mankind  begins  when  we  have,  in  a  way,  made  truce  with  necessity;  begins,  at  all 
events,  when  we  have  surrendered  to  necessity,  as  the  most  part  only  do;  but  begins  joy- 
fully and  hopefully  only  when  we  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  necessity,  and  thus,  in 
reality,  triumphed  over  it,  and  felt  that  in  necessity  we  are  free. — Carlyle. 

*  *       » 

Cheerfulness,  the  character  of  common  hope,  is,  in  strong  hope,  like  glimpses  of  sun- 
shine  on  a  cloudy   day. — Joanna  Baillie. 

*  *       * 

Cheerfulness,  or  joyousness,  is  the  heaven  under  which  everything  but  poison  thrives. — 

Eichter. 

*  *       * 

A  man's  task  is  always  light  if  his  heart  is  light Lew  Wallace, 

*  *       * 

He  is  a  wise  man  who  does  not  grieve  for  the  things  which  he  has  not,  but  rejoices 

for  those  which  he  has. — Epictetus, 

*  *       * 

Great  is  wisdom;  infinite  is  the  value  of  wisdom.  It  can  not  be  exaggerated;  it  is 
the   highest   achievement   of  man. — Carlyle. 

*  *       * 

The  true  greatness  and  the  true  happiness  of  a  country  consists  in  wisdom;  in  that 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  wisdom  which  includes  education,  knowledge,  religion,  virtue, 
freedom,    with    every   influence   which     advances    and    every     institution     which    supports 

them. — Henry   Giles. 

*  *       * 

The  happiest  end  of  life  is  this:  When  the  mind  and  the  other  senses  being  unim- 
paired, the  same  nature  which  put  it  together  takes  asunder  her  own  work. — Cicero. 

*  *       * 

A  wise  man  will  make   more  opportunities   than  he  finds. — Bacon. 

*  *        * 

Plough    deep    while    sluggards    sleep. — Benjamin   Franklin. 

*  *       * 

Kindness  in  us  is  the  honey  that  blunts  the  sting  of  unkindness  in  another. — Laudor. 

*  *       * 

Laughter  and  tears  are  meant  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  same  sensibility;  one  is  wind- 
power  and  the   other  water-power,  that   is  all.— Holmes. 

*  *       * 

A   good  laugh  is  sunshine  in  a  house. — Thackeray. 

*  :(:  * 

Prosperity  is  a  great  teacher;   adversity  is   a  greater. — Hazlitt. 

*  **       * 

Great  men  often  rejoice  at  crosses  of  fortune,  just  as  brave  soldiers  do  at  wars. — 
Seneca. 
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THE  DAY  STRENUOUS. 

Extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  famous  hunter 
during  a  recent  trip. 

Camp  Eoosevelt,   Colorado,   May   1. 

4:55  a.  m. — Turned  out.  Took  a  snow  bath* 
Ran  one  mile  as  an  appetizer. 

5:00— Built  the  fire.  Waked  the  cook. 
Chucked  a  snowball  down  Loeb's  neck  to 
wake   him   up. 

5:05 — Curried  all  my  horses  and  fed  the 
whole  bunch. 

5:10 — Getting  pretty  hungry  by  this  time. 
Think  I'll  have  to  have  another  cook,  this  one 
being  too  slow;  can't  get  breakfast  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes. 

5:15 — Threw  the  cook  into  a  snow  drift 
and   got   breakfast   myself. 

5:20 — Breakfast.  Had  lost  my  appetite  by 
this  time,  and  ate  only  two  bear  steaks,  three 
plates  of  potatoes,  two  cans  of  tomatoes,  six- 
teen flap-jacks  and  four  cups  of  coflPee. 

5:35 — Ran  down  a  wolf  on  foot.  Caught 
him  by  the  throat.  Then  the  dogs  caught 
up  with  me.      Ate  the  wolf — the  dogs  did. 

5:40 — Whole  party  rode  down  the  moun- 
tain for  bear.  Thought  out  that  Denver 
speech.  Loeb  made  suggestions,  but  I  vetoed 
them. 

5:50 — Shinned  up  a  pine  tree  and  licked  a 
bob  cat.      He  reminded  me  of  Castro. 

5:55 — Dictated  ten  letters  and  outlined  a 
new  treaty  with   France. 

6:00 — Happened  to  think  of  Taft  sitting 
on  the  lid  of  that  Venezuela  affair.  Wonder 
if  it's  getting  hot.  That's  a  good  joke  on 
Taft. 

6:05 — Met  a  courier  from  town.  Brought 
newspapers  and  mail.  Taft  says  the  lid  is 
getting   hot. 

6:10 — Another  courier  with  more  letters. 
Taft  says  the  lid  is  getting  hotter. 

6:15 — Still  another  courier.  Taft  says  the 
lid  is  getting  d — d  hot. 

6:20 — Special  messenger  with  telegram. 
Taft  says  the  lid  is  hot  as  h — .  But  I  have 
great   confidence   in   Taft's   seating   capacity. 

6:25 — Sent  a  telegram  to  Taft  to  turn  the 
lid  over.  Had  a  wrestling  match  with  a 
mad    she-grizzly.       Won   the   first   fall. 

6:30 — Skinned  the  grizzly.  Ordered  a  pair 
of  chaps  made  of  the  pelt. 

6:35 — Dictated   the  outline  of  the  story  of 


Put  "may"  and  "would"  to- 


the  bear  hunt  that  we  shall  make  to-morrow. 
Loeb  seemed  worried  and  couldn't  follow  dic- 
tation very  well. 

6:40 — Ran  foot  races  with  the  crowd.  Loeb 
was  last.  I  beat  him  anyhow.  Loeb  still 
worried.  Asked  him  what  the  matter  was. 
Said  he  would  tell  me  some  day,  emphasizing 
"would." 

6:45 — Asked   Loeb    again   to   tell   me.       He 
said,  "I  may, '^emphasizing  may.      Did  some 
clever  work       ~ 
gether  and  derived  "Mae  Wood." 

6:50 — Pulled  a  cougar  out  of  his  den  by  the 
tail  and  broke  his  head  against  a  tree.  Told 
Loeb  to  cheer  up  and  forget  her.  He  said  it 
was  easy  for  me  to  talk.  Anybody  who  has 
watched  my  campaigning  knows  that. 

6:55 — Snow  storm.  Started  a  little  game 
of  draw.  Busted  Loeb.  Guess  he'll  have  to 
walk  home.  Changed  itinerary  of  our  return 
at  Loeb's  request.  Wonder  why  he  wants 
the  change 

7:00 — Am  beginning  to  tire  of  this  inac 
tivity.      Wish  something  would  turn  up 

7:05 — Tried  to  run  down  an  antelope.  He 
ran  even  better  than  I  did  last  November 

7:15 — Had  a  happy  thought.  Telegraphed 
Taft  to  let  Fairbanks  sit  on  the  lid  a  while  tQ 
cool  it  off. 

7:20 — No  more  bears  to-day.  Started 
wrestling  tournament  in  camp.  These  fel 
lows  don't  know  anything  about  the  game, 
Loeb  thought  he  did,  but  has  changed  hif 
mind. 

7:30 — Started  a  boxing  tournament 
used  that  kangaroo  side  step  that  Fitz  taughl 
me  and  that  corkscrew  uppercut  that  ] 
learned  from  Jeff.  Turned  camp  into  a  hos 
pital.  Sent  to  town  for  a  doctor.  Th( 
probabilities  are  that  I'll  need  a  new  secre 
tary. 

7:35 — Too  busy  nursing  the  wounded  t( 
write   more. 

«       »       * 

WHENCE. 

Whence   do   our   pulsing   passions   spring. 
And   whence   our   sober   thoughts   arise? 
Is  each  to  each  an  unknown  thing, 
And   nowhere   near   the   other   lies? 

The  sages  say  one  from  the  heart, 
The   other   from   the   head   proceeds. 
And  plays  an  independent  part 
In  daily  conduct,  words,  and  deeds. 

But  rather  seem  they  close  allied. 

And  on  a  common  plane  to  meet. 

Thought   is  but   passion   sterilized. 

And  passion  thought  raised  to  white  heat. 


HUMOR. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE, 

King  Arthur  had  just  finished  his  enormous 
feast  hall.  Tt  was  a  magnificent  room  and 
more  than  equaled  his  expectations.  One 
thing  troubled  him,  however,  and  that  was 
the  kind  of  table  he  should  select.  Should 
he  have  one  long  table,  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  hall?  Should  he  have  several 
tables?  If  the  former,  some  of  the  brave 
knights  would  be  sure  to  complain  about  be- 
ing seated  so  far  from  his  august  self.  If 
the  latter,  there  would  be  certain  discord  over 
who  should  sit  at  the  king's  table. 

In  his  perplexity  he  sought  out  Merlin  the 
Wise.  After  crossing  Merlin's  palm,  he  pro- 
pounded his  perplexity.  Merlin  immediately 
went  into  a  trance,  from  which  he  did  not 
emerge  until  Arthur  had  repeatedly  crossed 
his  palm  with  the  Much-Sought. 

"My  liege,"  said  the  prophet,  carefully 
tving  the  mouth  of  his  purse,  ' '  have  made  for 
thyself  one  round  table,  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  knights  of  thy  court.  Then 
they  will  all  be  satisfied,  for  no  one  will  be 
nearer  the  bowl  than  another." 

And  King  Arthur  saw  a  great  light  and 
went  and  did  even  as  Merlin  the  Wise  had 
advised.  And  for  many  years  there  was 
naught  but  concord  and  good  fellowship  in 
the  great  King  Arthur's  court. 

»  »  !(: 

IMMORTALITY. 

The  one  thing  for  which  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago will  be  remembered  in  ages  to  come  is 
the  striking  example  it  has  set  for  the  rest 

of  the  world. 

*  *       * 

WHY    NOT? 

If  "untied"  means  that  a  thing  has  been 
tied  and  then  loosened,  why  doesn't  "un- 
married" mean  "divorced?" 

*  *       * 

ONLY   ONE    OBJECTION. 

Jones — There  is  one  thing  in  every  woman's 
past  of  which  she  is  ashamed  and  which  she 
tries  to  conceal. 

Jackson — Oh,  you're  a  cynic.      What  is  it? 

.Tones — It's  length. 

*  *       * 

A    NEW    INDUSTRY. 

This  is  a  "scoop."  On  unimpeachable  au- 
thority we  announce  that  Ancrew  Darnegie 
has  set  aside  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
renovating  the  tainted  money  of  Rockebelt 
&  Co.  so  that  it  may  be  accepted,  without 
fear  of  contamination,  by  those  charitable  in- 
stitutions whose  consciences  now  keep  them 
poor.      College  publications  please  copy. 

*  «       * 

PROOF    AGAINST    STARVATION. 

Simmons — How  does  that  broken-down 
vaudeville  singer  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door? 

Trimmons — By  singing. 

Simmons — But  I  thought  he  had  lost  his 
voice. 

Trimmons — Not  quite.  He  still  has  enough 
left  to  keep  the  bravest  wolf  that  ever  lived 
at  a  safe  distance. 
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THE    PACIFIC    MONTHLY. 


A   DESERVED   REPUTATION. 

Many  a  man  gets  the  reputation  of  being 
a  bard  drinker  from  the  fact  that  he  is  only 
a  free  drinker — one  who  drinks  free  drinks, 
that  is  those  which  some  one  else  pays  for. 

*  *  =(: 

A    GRAND    OPPORTUNITY. 

Hicks — So  our  friend  Rev.  Solemnly  has 
decided  to  take  up  missionary  work. 

Picks — Yes,  he's  going  to  the  cannibal  is- 
lands. 

Hicks— Why  there? 

Picks — Well,  besides  being  a  missionary, 
he 's  a  vegetarian,  and  he  hopes  to  make  them 
change  both  their  religion  and  their  diet.  Two 
birds  with  one  stone,  see? 


ONE    WAY    OF    ESCAPE. 

"Please,  Your  Honor,"  said  the  neglected- 
looking,  woe-begone  individual,  * '  send  me  to 
jail  for  a  few  days  won't  you?" 

"What  for?"  asked  the  judge.  "What 
crime  have  you  committed?" 

' '  None,    Your    Honor.        But     my    wife   is 
cleaning  house,  and  I  've  got  to  have  some  ex- 
cuse   for    not    going    home." 
*       *       % 

THE    AGE    OF    MANHOOD. 

"I've  always  noticed,"  remarked  the  wise 
old  bachelor,  ' '  that  the  time  when  a  boy  first 
looks  upon  himself  as  a  man  coincides  with 
the  time  when  he  stops  sitting  on  the  floor 
to  put  on  his  stockings. ' ' 
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HUMOR. 


BRUIN  REAPPEARS. 

Now  doth  brown,  black  and  grizzly  bear 
From  out-cramped  quarters  creep 
"For  near  a  month,"   say  they,   "we   swear 
We've  had  nor  food  nor  sleep." 

*  *  jjc 

KNEW  HER  INABILITY. 

Mother — Willie,  did  you  throw  a  stone  at 
that  little  Jones  boy? 

Willie — Yes    'um. 

Mother — You  know  you  shouldn't  have  done 
that.      Why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me? 

Willie— Aw,  thunder!  You  couldn't  have 
hit  him.  *       «       * 

IRRELEVANCE. 

Practice  makes  perfect,  they  say,  but  on  a 
fiddle  it  makes  something  that  begins  with 
"H." 

To  a  man  who  has  indigestion,  toast  is  the 
staff  of  life. 

The  simple  life  is  a  mighty  fine  thing — for 
some   other   fellow. 

Many  a  man  thinks  he  is  in  love  when  he 
merely  has  fatty   degeneration  of  the   heart. 

A  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  can 
best  be  acquired  by  telling  only  those  lies 
which  can  not  be  proved  to  be  false. 

Dyed  hair  is  responsible  for  many  second 
marriages. 

Jealousy  and  a  superabundance  of  conceit 
are    incompatible. 

No  man  who  lives  by  his  wits  ever  accounts 
in  the  right  way  for  his  poverty. 
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SANIPURE 
MILK 

TRUE    TO    NATURE 

Counterpart  of  a  Healthy  Mother's  Milk 
A  PERFECT  FOOD  FOR 

BABY 


SANIPURE  Food  Company, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Gentlemen: 

Your  Sanipure  Milk  gave  entire  satisfaction. 
It  would  perhaps  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  it 
likely  saved  our  baby's  life.  We  tried  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  preparations,  in  fact,  almost  every- 
thing we  could  find  of  that  description.  The  baby 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  any  of  them  on  his 
stomach,  and  was  continually  ailing  and  losing 
flesh.  After  begining  to  use  Sanipure  Milk  these 
symptoms  disappeared  altogether  and  the  baby 
grew  very  strong  and  healthy. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

ED.  BERG, 
Treas.  Imperial  Mining  Co.,  Roslyn,  Wash. 


EDWARD  H.  BERG  and  /lisjather's  letter. 


Samples  and  Analysis  of  SANIPURE 
MILK  gladly  forwarded  upon  request 
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ONE  ENOUGH. 

Binks — My  wife  is  a  great  linguist. 
Jinks — That  so?     Converses  in  several  lan- 
guages, does  she? 

Binks — Oh,  not  at  all.      One  is  enough  for 

her. 

*  *       * 

NO    QUESTION   AT   ALL. 

Smith — Can  a  woman  dress  on  $65  a  year? 
That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  questions  of  the 
hour. 

Smythe — Huh!  There's  no  question  about 
it. 

Smith— Why  isn't  there? 

Smythe- — Because  she  will  not. 
,  *       *       * 

IN   THE   COW  COUNTRY. 

Sagebrush  Sam. — I  jest  seen  Prickly-Pear 
Pete  goin'  down  the  trail  on  that  paint  pony, 
with  a  led  horse  and — 

Tenderfoot — A  lead  horse?  What  color  is 
a  lead  horse?      Ha  ha! 

Sagebrush  Sam — Same  color  as  the  bullet 
that's    peepin '     through    this    barrel    at    you. 

Now  dance. 

*  *       * 

THE   DIFFERENCE. 

' '  'Pears  ter  me, ' '  said  Uncle  Eph,  ' '  dat  de 
only  diff'rence  'tween  consumption  and  too- 
berc'losis  is  de  diff'rence  'tween  er  rich  man 
an'  er'  po'  man,  dat's  all." 

*  *       * 
NO   DANGER. 

Smifkins — I  see  crinolines  are  talked  of  as 
the  coming  fashion. 

Bifkins — No  danger.  They'll  never  come 
back  into  fashion. 

Smifkins— Why  not? 

Bifkins — Well,  one-half  of  the  human  race 
now  live  in  flats,  and  the  other  half  are 
thinking  of  doing  so. 

Smifkins— Well? 

Bifkins — Why,     people    can     stand     to     be 
crowded,  but   crinolines  can 't. 
•»       *       » 

NOTHING  NEW. 

Binkins — See  here,  old  man,  this  college 
professor  says  that  our  previous  ideas  of 
sense  perception  are  all  wrong.  He  says  that 
we  can  hear  odors,  see  sounds,  taste  colors, 
and — 

.Jinkins — Well,  that's  the  most  sensible 
scientific  discovery  I've  heard  about  in  a  long 
time.     But  I  knew  it  long  ago. 

Binkins— You  did? 

Jinkins — Sure.  Many  a  morning  I  've  per- 
ceived a  dark  brown  color  by  means  of  my 

sense  of  taste. 

*  *       * 

Easy. 

Teacher — What  does  Macaulay  mean  by  the 
"dog-eared   Virgil?" 

Bright  Pupil — He  must  have  meant  that 
Virgil  had  ears  like  a  dog's. 

*  «       « 

Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 

Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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0attla  iiomra  unh  Ifnlgl  Arrabta 

BEAUTIFUL  town  with  broad  streets,  overarched  with  a  can- 
opy of  branches;  a  town  spread  out  on  the  broad  bank  of  an 
upland  and  peering  out  through  a  fine  grove  upon  the  Pacific; 
a  town  with  homes  flower-embowered;  a  town  surrounded  by 
a  picturesque  country  given  over  to  green  fields  and  large 
orchards,  with  a  background  of  green  hills  that  swell  into 
purple  mountains — such  is  Santa  Monica, 

On  the  bluff  and  overhanging  it,  the  landside  smiled  up  to  by  a  beautiful 
park  of  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  its  ocean  face  to  the  setting  sun  and 
overlooking  a  great  expanse  of  sapphire  sea,  is  the  famous  HOTEL  ARCADIA. 
Around  this  great  hotel,  with  its  perfect  service,  its  broad  verandas,  its  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  its  fine  ocean  views,  linger  many  pleasant  memories. 

For  many  years  Santa  Monica  has  been  the  most  popular  of  California  sea- 
side resorts.  All  this  is  easily  understood,  for  to  go  swimming  in  this  pleasant 
surf,  to  fish  from  the  fine  pleasure  wharf,  to  dream  upon  the  moonlit  beach  with 
the  air  moving  gently  to  the  music  of  the  surf,  to  drive  among  the  wooded 
canyons  of  the  mountains,  must  be  to  a  dweller  inland  a  frolic  among  Elysian 
fields. 

Santa  Monica  is  but  seventeen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  the  nearest 
and  favorite  resort  of  that  Southern  Califojrnia  metropolis.  Two  steam  lines, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southern  California  Railway,  and  an  electric  rail- 
way, connect  the  cities. 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  without  a  rival  for  Southern  California  sightseers.  There 
is  not  a  town  or  colony  in  Southern  California  that  a  guest  of  the  Arcadia 
may  not  visit  and  return  to  Santa  Monica  in  the  same  day  if  he  wishes.  The 
advantages  of  suburban  service  between  Santa  Monica  and  Los  Angeles,  en- 
abling guests  of  the  Arcadia  to  avail  themselves  of  theatrical  and  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  metropolis,  are  particularly  noticeable. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  variety  of  occupations  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 
dream  upon  the  sands  in  front  of  the  Arcadia,  or  sit  amid  flowers  in  some 
sunshiny  nook  and  read.  There  is  fishing  of  the  very  best  for  Hotel  Arcadia 
guests,  for  between  the  Channel  islands  and  the  Southern  California  coast  is 
the  best  salt-wa.ter  rod  and  reel-fishing  in  the  world.  The  game  tuna,  the  great 
sea  bass,  yellow-tail,  albicore,  barracuda,  and  many  kinds  of  surf  fish  afford 
rare  sport.  Hunting  is  excellent,  and  many  ninurods  stop  at  the  hotel  and 
make  the  neighboring  valleys  and  mountains  the  scenes  of  their  exploits.  In 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  are  deer  and  bear,  and  up  among  the  pines  are 
mountain  quail  and  gray  squirrels,  with  an  occasional  bobcat.  The  valleys 
are  well  stocked  with  doves  and  valley  quail,  to  say  nothing  of  rabbits,  which 
are  exceedingly  plentiful. 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  the  great  gathering  place  for  the  tennis  players  of  South- 
ern California.  The  annual  tournaments  are  held  every  year  in  Santa  Monica. 
Here  also  are  admittedly  the  best  polo  grounds  in  the  south,  and  some  ardent 
devotees  of  the  game.  Indeed,  the  guests  of  the  Hotel  Arcadia  are  provided 
with  many  ways  in  which  to  enjoy  life. 


SEE    PRECEDING    PAGE 
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FORTUNES   CAN   BE  MADE 

In  real  estate  in  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  Nearly  all  great  fortunes  have 
resulted  from  wise  real  estate  investments.  We  offer  to  both  large  and  small 
investors  an  opportunity  to  secure  desirable  real  estate  at  a  price  that  will  return 
large  and  certain  profits.  We  can  demonstrate  to  your  satisfaction  that  no  city 
in  die  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  ofifers  such  chances  for  profitable  investment 
and  has  such  a  wonderful  future  as  has 

ST.  JOHNS 

Situated  on  Portland' s  Lower  Harbor 

Two  miles  of  fine  deep  water  harbor  now  occupied,  and  two  miles  of  the  best 
frontage  anywhere  in  the  country  open  for  future  use. 

It  is  now  the  home  of  the  great  Weyerhaueser  Lumber  Co.  (the  largest  in 
the  world),  the  Portland  Woolen  Mills,  the  great  Portland  Drydock,  three  saw- 
mills, big  Veneer  Plant,  two  Shipyards,  Flour  ]\Iill  and  other  allied  industries — 
employing  hundreds  of  men  and  paying  monthly  in  wages  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Located  only  four  miles  distant  from  Portland's  business  center,  and  con- 
nected by  frequent  and  rapid  electric  car  service — 5-cent  fare. 

For  full  information  and  for  maps  and  booklets  on  St.  Johns  call  on  or  address 

ST.  JOHNvS  LAND  CO. 

XHe  Pioneer  Land  Company 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


A      N  K  VV       I   D  K  A 

!Mr.    Badger    begs   to    announce    under    the    general   title   of 

TThk  Arcaoian  Library 

A  re-issue  of  of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  poetry  on  his  list  at  the  uniform  price  of 

lO  Cents    a.  Volume 

The  books,  which  were  originally  published  at  $i.oo,  $1.25,  and  $1.50,  are  ijmo  in  size,  printed 
on  he-vy  antique  paper  with  rubricated  title-pages,  and  bound  uniformly  in  heavy  wrappers  with 
proer  labels. 

It   is    Mr.    Badger's   belief    that    every    lover    of   books    and    poetry    will    be    glad    to    own    the    entire 

""'"'^  NOW    RKADY 

1.  THE   DANCERS.      By  Edith    "SI.    Thomas.     Postage   3   cents. 

"The  stuff    of    her   weaz'iiig    is   pure   literature." — Chicago    Record-Herald. 

2.  THE   CONCEITS   OF  A  GENERAL  LOVER.      By   Edw.\rd  W.    Barnard.      Postage  5   cents. 

"One    of    the    most    delightful    volumes    of    Vers-de-Societe    issued    in    many    a    day." — Louisville 
Times. 
J.     A    REED    BY   THE    RIVER.      By    \'irginia   Woodward    Cloud.      Postage    3    cents. 

"Characterized  by  uncommon  melody,  grace  of  diction,  imaginative  pozver  and  passion.  ' — 
Toronto    Globe. 

4.  MAXIMILIAN.     A   Drama   by   E.   L.   Masters.      Postage    5   cents. 

"The  action  is  spirited,  strong  and  clean  cut,  and  holds  firm  to  the  last.  The  characters  are 
vigorously   and  splendidly   drazcn." — Chicago   American. 

5.  TANGLED    IN    STARS.      By   Ethelwyn    Wetherald.      Postage   2   cents. 

"To  its  spontaneity  and  melody  is  added  a  dainty  imagery,  elevation  of  thought  and  artistic 
form.  Whether  the  note  is  cast  high  or  low,  in  major  or  minor  key,  it  touches  the  heart." — 
Toronto    Globe. 

OTHER    VOLUMES    IN    PREPARATION. 

.\ny    of    these    books    will    be    forwarded    on    receipt    of    price    and    the    postage    indicated.       Stamps    ac- 
cepted.     Address   all   orders    to 

RICHARD  G.  BADGER,  Publisher,  BOSTON 

Who    issues    more    nezv  poetry    than   all   other   American    Publishers   combined. 
Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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RVINGTON 

Site  Btktt  iRcsttintrr  Ststxirt 

of  Portland,  Oregon 

CHANCE  FOR  A  HOME 
AND  A  JUDICIOUS  IN- 
VESTMENT. TWO  ELECTRIC  STREET 
CAR  LINES  TO  AND  FROM  IRVINGTON 
EVERY  FIFTEEN  MINUTES.  WIDE 
STREETS,  CEMENT  SIDEWALKS,  TWO 
HUNDRED  FEET  ABOVE  BUSINESS  DISTRICT,  LEVEL. 


RESIDENCE  IN  IRVINGTON 


RESIDENCE  IN  !R\INGTON 


PARTIES  DESIRING  TO  BUIIvD  OR  INVEST  SHOULD  INSPECT 
THIS     PROPERTY     BEFORE    PURCHASING    ELSEWHERE. 


East  Twenty  First  Street, 
Irvington. 


Apply  to 

C.  H.  PRESCOTT,  Trustee 

Dept.  M,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Phone  Main  1293 


Or,  F.  J.  RALKY,  Resident  Agent, 
700  Schnyler  Street,  Corner  East 
Twenty-first,  who  will    show 
the  property. 

Phone  EJast  144 


<^  >  •<{> 

e,'  .0 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific   Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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PRAEL,  HEGELE  &  CO.,  I 

IMPORTERS 

China,  Glass-ware,  Lamps,  Cutlery 

Plated  Ware,  Art  Metal  Goods 
Enameled  Wares,  Kitchen  Novelties 


n 


nc^ 


Retail  Dept. 

100-106  Fifth  Street 


PORTLAND,  OREGONJ 


has  3200 
acres  in 
Nicola 


The  GIANT  COAL  COMPANY 

alley  Coal  District,  in  British  Columbia,  within  200  miles  of  tide  water.  Should  we  sell  100,000 
lares  at  |i.oo  each,  we  could  pay  dividends  after  three  years.  With  abtindant  water,  timber, 
ansportation  assured,  we  have  a  meritorious  proposition,  and  with  a  small  block  of  stock  at  only 
)c  a  share  fortunate,  indeed,  are  they  who  take  advantage  of  same  by  addressing  or  remitting 
nmediately  to  Thomas  P.  Thornton,  Secretary,  317  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon. 


We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  Electrical 
Supplies  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Call  and  be  convinced. 
NORTHWEST  ELECTRIC  ENGINEERING  COM- 
PANY, 307  Stark  Street,  Portland,  Oregon.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


^ 


THE  HILL 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

HOTEL 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK 

EXPOSITION 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


NOT  TOO  NEAR 
NOT  TOO   PAR 

This  Fits  the  Case  Exactly 
Location  Ideal 

THIS  splendid  building  has  been  thrown  open  for  the  convenience  and  en- 
tainraent  of  persons  visiting  the  Fair.  Within  ten  minutes  walk  of  main 
entrance;  only  building  in  the  block.  Gives  fine  view  of  Exposition 
building  and  miles  of  the  Willamette  River.  Street  cars  pass  the  door.  Re- 
servations should  be  made  now.      For  rates  and  particulars  apply  to 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  821  Marshall  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


J 


I 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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MONEY  TALKS 

I  have  for  sale  Timber  Lands,  Stump 
Lands,  Farm  Lands,  improved  and  un- 
improved. Water- frontage  on  the  Sound, 
City  Real  Estate.  Many  choice  bargains 
lor  investors.  Write  for  full  information 
of  my  properties.  It's  free.  Write  or 
call  today.  Don't  wait  until  tomorrow, 
for  tomorrow  never  comes. 

WALTER  STRANGE 

402-404  Arcade  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 
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TJhe    Sreatest    Clothing 
M^ouse  in  the  Vforthwest 

S7^ort/and,  Oroffon 


••••••••  WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR  •••••••• 

Laird^  Schaber  &  Go. 

Foster  d:  Go. 

Utz  &  Dunn 

Delsarte  and  Queen  Quality 
Shoes  for  Women 

GODDARD-KELLY  SHOE  CO. 

Corner  Sixth  and  Washington  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 


HOTEL  MOORE 

DAN  J.  MOORE,  Proprietor 

Clatsop  BeacK,  Seaside,  Oregon  (Via  a.  ca  c.  R.  R.) 

"^^HE  only  hotel  overlooking  ocean.      Nearest  seaside  resort  to  Portland. 

L\y  Sea  foods  a  specialty.     vSurf  bathing.      Hot    salt    baths.      First-class    in 

every  respect.     Situated  directly  on  Pacific  Ocean  shore.     Here  you  get 

comfort,  luxury,  salt  sea  air,  beautiful  surroundings   and  health.      Write   for 

booklet  and  reservations.     $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 


Don't   forget  to  mention  Tlie   Pacific   Monthly   wlien  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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%,&  Breakers 


THE  BREAKERS 

Breakers  Station,  Long  Beach,  Washington 


THE  LEADING  COAST  RESORT 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTH^VEST 

HE  BREAKERS  HOTEL,  located  on  Long  Beach,  Wash- 
ington, about  140  miles  from  Portland,  offers  visitors  to 
the  Exposition  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a  refreshing 
and  delightful  outing  by  the  shores  of  the  great  Pacific. 
The  Beach  itself  is  one  of  the  widest  and  longest  on  either 
shore  of  America,  and  has  attractions  that  are  unsurpassed 
anywhere.  ^The  Hotel  is  new  and  modern.  It  is  electric  lighted,  steam 
heated,  with  fresh  and  salt,  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are  suites  with 
private  hot  and  cold  w^ater  baths.  The  view  of  the  Ocean  from  the  dining 
room  and  many  of  the  bedrooms  is  exceptionally  fine.  ^  The  Hotel  owns 
a  fine  Jersey  dairy,  insuring  the  purest  and  sweetest  milk.  It  also  has  its 
own  vegetable  garden.  Of  amusements  there  are  plenty.  Fishing  in  the 
Ocean  a  few  miles  below  the  Hotel  offers  many  a  pleasant  hour,  and  the 
mountain  streams  across  the  bay  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel  are  prolific  with 
fish.  Tennis,  boating,  golf,  are  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  favor  these 
pastimes,  and  the  Hotel  has  its  private  livery  and  automobiles.  The  long 
stretch  of  20  miles  or  more  of  hard  beach  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  automobiling.  :  :      : :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      : :     :  :     :  :     :  :     : :     :  : 

For  further  particulars  and  rates  adaress 

HOTEL  BREAKERS,  Long  Beack  P.  O.,  WASHINGTON 


J.  M.  ARTHUR  (Si,  CO. 
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IjOgging  Supplies. 
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B^ 

Ijaundry  Machinery, 
Shingle  Mills,  Steam 
I'umps,  Chain  Belt- 
ing, Saw  Mills,  Belt- 
ing, Lace  Leather, 
Wire  Kope,  Saws, 
Files,  Oils,  Emery 
AVheels,  Link  Belt- 
ing,   Wood    Pulleys. 


Union  Marine  and  Stationary  Gasoline  Engines 
40  and  42  First  St.,  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


ClK  marine  Iron  morks, 


Tnc. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


MARINE,  STATIONARY  AND  LOCOMOTIVE 

BOILERS 


Oil  and  Water  Tanks,  Hy- 
draulic Pipe  and  Sheet  Iron 
Work  :  Repairing  a  Specialty 


TELEPHONE      EAST     134 

Office  and  Works:  East  Water  and  East  Taylor  Sts.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

UNITED  STATES  LAUNCH  CO. 

Designers  and  Builders  of  High  Grade 

PLEASURE  BOATS^  SPEED  LAUNCHES 
SAIL  BOATS^   FISH    BOATS 
CANOES  AND  AUTO  BOATS 


OFFICE    AND   WORKS 


Cor.  EastWaterandEastlaylorSts.,  PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Power 


We  are  furnishing  electric  power  for  the  cities  of  Portland,  Oregon 
City  and  St.  Johns  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  obtained  for  electric  power 
anj'where  else  in  the  entire  country.  Manufacturers  are  thus  offered  an 
extra  inducement  to  locate  in  this  section.  Write  us  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 


Light 


Electric  light  is  so  far  superior  to  any  other  kind  that  it  is  indispens- 
able after  once  tried.  If  you  are  struggling  along  with  other  light,  you 
needn't  do  so  on  account  of  the  cost.  Telephone  us  to  come  and  talk 
over  the   matter  with  you. 


Electric  Supplies 


We  furnish  Electric  Supplies  and  Novelties  in  any  quantities  to  any 
part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Write  for  Catalogue  and  estimates. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 


C9»:e:8:8:8»»:8:8:8:e:e:9:e:8:e:e:8:e:e:e:8:9:e:*c^^ 


JInotber  Hew  Departure 

Exchange  your  old  Records  for  new  ones.    50c  and 
an  old  Disc  Record  purchases  a  new  $1 .00  Disc. 

Gold  Moulded  Records  ^^^^f"'^^'^,^^^^,^"^ 

and  extra  loud  Mould  Rec- 
ords are  25c.     Don't  pay  more  for  an  inferior  quality. 


1  fi  000  Sections  to  pick  from  at 
I  \Jf\J\J\J  ^^^  g^^j.^  ^j-  ^^^^  jjj^  Cylin- 
der and  Disc. 


MADE      BY     THE 


Columbia  Pbottodrapb  go. 


Write   or    call    for    catalogue,   which 
will  be  cheerfully  lurnished. 

Great  Reduction  in  all  Horns 
and  Supplies 

All  mail  orders  given  prompt  attention. 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH     CO.,    Gen.,    128  seventh  St.,  Portland,  ore. 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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A  CORDIAL  INVITATION 


is  extended  you  to  ex- 
amine the  late^  seledlions 

of 

Spring  and  Summer 
(Uookns 

for  the  season  of  1905 


K.  S.  ERVIN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Makers  of  Meyi's  Apparel 
Premises,  Third  and  Alder  Sts. 
PORTLAND.      OREGON 


London  Address 
100  Regent  Street,  W. 


HATTERS    AND   FURNISHERS 


j^ 


Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


The  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS   THE   LEADING 

Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  the  Great  West 


FnmisheH  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $200  to  $2000. 
Sick  or  Accident  Henofits  from  $6.00  to  $10.IX)  per  week. 
Life  Insurance  Certificate   pays  twelve    benefits,  all 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women   admitted  on  equality  and  granted 

equal  b(>netits. 
Good   reprosoiitativos    wanted    everywhere.      Address 

J.     L.    MITCHELL,    Supreme  Secretary 
612  Marquam  BIdg..  Portland.  Ore. 


$1,500  A  Year 

For  Life 


One  op  Our 
16-MoNTHS  Old  Trees 


TF  YOU  WISH 
to  save  for  old 
age  or  provide  for 
healthy    m  id  d  1  e 
age,  you  can  not  find  a 
more  conservative  or  a 
more  reasonable  invest- 
ment than  we  have   to 
offer  —  more    profitable 
than  life  insurance — safe 
as  city  real  estate,  yet  not 
so  costly — better   than    a 
savings  bank,  for  the  re- 
turn is  greater. 

We  have  full  and  com- 
plete literature,  showing 
conclusive  facts,  logical 
figures  and  definite  refer- 
ence of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any 
doubt  that  our  proposition  is  bona  fide,  certain 
and  profitable.  Our  booklets  give  "reasons" 
and  anyone  who  can  spare  from  $5  to  $25  a 
month  can  provide  for  old  age  and  protect 
themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortune  of  ill 
health  by  securing  a  competent  income  that 
will  correct  all  necessary  living  requirements. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets 
— do  this  to-day  in  justice  to  your  future.  It 
is  not  only  the  man  who  saves,  but  he  who 
saves  profitably.  The  demand  for  rubber  can 
never  be  fully  supplied — a  rubber  plantation 
is  more  hopeful  than  a  gold  mine — our  book- 
lets tell  you  the  facts  that  have  taken  years  to 
prove— write   for   them   to-day. 

Tliis  company  is  divided  into  only  6,000  shares, 
i-ach  one  representing  an  undivided  interest  equiv- 
alent to  an  acre  in  our  Ystiija  Kubhcr  Orchard 
and  Plantation,  consisting  of  6,000  acres  (one  for 
each  share)  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico — 
undeniably  the  finest  rubber  land  in  the  world. 
( )ur  booklets  will  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in 
I  his  investment,  piiid  for  at  the  rate  of  $20  a 
month  will  bring  you  an  average  return  of  25  per 
cent  on  your  money  during  the  period  of  seven 
years  ami  an  annual  income  of  $1,500  for  life. 
This  investment  insures  absolutely  the  safety  of 
your  future.  The  man  or  woman  who  owns  five 
shares  in  Vstilja  rubber  plantation  need  have  no 
fear  of  old  age,  no  doubts  about  illness,  no  care 
nor  anxiety  for  after  years — you  are  safe — abso- 
lutely and  certainly-  -our  booklets  will  prove  these 
statements — write    for    them    today. 

Conscvatlve  Rubber  Production  Co. 

928  Parrott  Building.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  tlcaling  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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See  the  Cawston 
OSTRICH  FARM 


P/u'me  $-5.00 


■^HE  above  picture  shows  our  Comtesse 
Vl>'  Plume,  17  inches  long,  in  black,  white, 
pink,  blue  or  natural.  This  is  a  better  plume 
than  can  be  had  in  most  store  for  $7.00  to 
S8.00 — sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  for  $5.00. 
Return  it  if  not  satis6ed  that  it  is  the  best 
plume  in  the  world  for  the  price.     :;     ::     ::     :: 

See  Our  $50,000   TEATHER  DISPLAY  and 
Semi-Tropic  Park 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

the  original  home  of  the  Ostrich  in  Amer- 
ica when  in  Southern  California.  If  you 
can  not  come  in  person  write  for  our 
beautiful  pictorial  price  list.  It  contains 
large  photogravures  of  fashionable 
plumes,  boas,  fans,  tips  and  novelties; 
also  farm  scenes  and  an  interesting 
story  about  ostriches.  Sent  free  to  any 
address.  ::     ::     ::     ::      ::      ::     ::     ::     ::     :: 

CAWSTON  OSTRICH  FARM 

p.  O.  Box  69,  South  Pasadena,  California 


Managers  Wanted 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wants  a 
reliable,  energetic  man  or  woman 
in  each  state  in  the  Union  to  act  as 
manager. 

None  but  those  who  can  give 
high-class  references  need  apply. 

None  but  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  hard  need  apply. 

For  the  right  man  or  woman  the 
proposition  is  an  exceptional  one. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  whe 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 


BIKXNKX'Sface  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  fret 'be  original. 

Sold  everywbere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.    Sample  free. 

<>erlinr<I  Monnon  Co.,  XCTrnrk,  K.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 

:i  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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AMERICAN  INN 

Le-wis  ana  Clark  Centennial  Exposition       ::       ::       ::       Portland,  Oregon 

llxe  ONLY  HOTEL  WITHIN 
EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

THE  "AMERICAN  INN"  is  well  known  to  all  exposition  visitors,  as  it  was  a  popular  place  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  also  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  McCready.  pt  was  a  frequent  comment  among  the  many  thousands 
of  patrons  at  both  P^xpositions,  that  ''The  cuisine  is  unexcelled  and  the  service  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  respect."  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  management  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  to  conduct  the 
"American  Inn"  as  a  first-class  hotel,  and  thereby  maintain  its  repulation.  ^^From  the  broad  verandas  of  the 
hotel  our  patrons  can  look  upon  ^  he  river  and  mountain  scenery,  completing  a  vista  unsurpassed  at  any  hotel 
or  exposition  in  the  world,  iiln  many  respects  guests  of  the  hotel  will  have  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  a 
summer  resort.  Electrical  communication  from  the  rooms  to  the  office  assuring  good  service.  All  the  hall 
floors  will  be  sound  deadened,  so  that  our  guests  can  rest  well  at  night,  hire  escapes  provided  on  all  sides  of 
the  building,  also  night  patrol  system,  which  guarantees  absolute  safety  to  our  guests,  ^n  the  hotel  lobby, 
where  our  guests  will  meet  both  day  and  night,  every  thing  will  be  arranged  for  their  special  comfort.  Two 
large  fireplaces,  presenting  a  homelike  picture  rarely  seen  at  any  hotel,  cannot  fail  to  please  any  visitor  who 
enters  the  "American  Inn."  ^Public  writing  room,  ladies'  parlors,  gentlemen's  buffet,  barber  shop  in  fact, 
everything  that  is  needed  for  comfort  and  amusement. 

RATES 


Reduced  rates  for 
two  or  more  persons 
occupying  same  room. 

The  rate  named 
herein  is  for  each  per- 
son and  includes  daily 
admission  to  grounds 
after  yow  have  become 
a  registered  guest. 


European  Fla 

n               American  Plan 

$2.00  per  day,  including 

breakfast      $3.50  per  day 

2.50    "       " 

"                 4.00    "       " 

3.00    " 

4.50    "       " 

Rooms  with  Bath 

Rooms  with  Bath 

$4.00  to  $5.00  per  day 

$6.00  to  I7.00  per  day 

Write  for  free  booklet  and  other  information. 


Children  under  ten 
years  half  rate. 

Single  Meals:  Break- 
fast, fifty  cents;  lunch- 
eon, fifty  cents;  even- 
ing dinner  one  dollar. 

P'irst-class  a  la  carte 
service  in  Cafe. 


"AMERICAN   INN"   CO.,  Mrs.  J.  T.   McCready,  General  Manager 
Worlds  Fair  Grounds,  Portland,  Oregon 
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^ 


IVTEWEST  and 
■J^  most  elegantly 
appointed  fam- 
ily hotel  in  Los 
Angeles.  Situated 
two  blocks  from 
Broadway  on  an 
eminence  com- 
manding a  charm- 
ing vista  of  the  city 
and  offering  to  its 
patrons  the  bene- 
fits of  purest  air, 
prompt  and  cour- 
teous service,  and  a 
cuisine  unequalled 
in  points  of  excel- 
lence anj'where. 
Reasonable  rates. 
For  terms  address 

Thomas  Pascoc 
Proprietor 


Send 

for 

Booklet 

on 

California 


FREMONT  HOTEL 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

CORNER  FOURTH  AND  OLIVE  STS. 


J 


PHOTO    BY    J.   W     TOLLMAN 


The  PORTLAND 


The   Leading   Hotel  of  the    Pacific    Northwest. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

'  A.merican  Plan  $3  a  day  txpiwards 

M.    C    BO  lV£RS>  ^f  amagex*  Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 
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XLbc  ZLacoma 

TACOMA,   WASHINGTON 

Headquarters   for   Tourists   and    Commercial  Travelers 

Tine  Sample  Kooms 

American    Plan      $3.00   per    day  upxatards 

W.  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager 


100  ROOMS 

40  WITH  Bath 

J.  R.  Hankla                                                                                                     J.  R.  McCleery 

European  Plan 

CAFE  CONNECTED 
Service  a  Feature 

T  OCATED   upon  the 
-'-'  City's  most  beauti- 
ful thoroughfare.    ::    :: 
Pleasing  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments    and     en- 
vironments.   ::    ::    ::    :: 

Hankla  &  McCleeky 

429  South  Broadway,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

TTc  WASHINGTON 


Seattle,  Wash. 


Tho  opiMiing  of  "Til  K  WASH  IN(l  TON"  marked  an  era  in  tho  liotcl  histor.v  of  tho  racilic  tJoast.    This  splfiulid 
hostelrv  is  beautifully  situated,  commanding  "lie  of  the  finest  viewstliat  can  be  obtained  from  any  hotel  in  the  world. 

Kver.vthint;  connected  witli  the   liotel    is   thorouKlifv  lirst-class.  no  efforl  having  been  spared  to  attain  this  end,     Pacific 
Ntirthwest  ln'a(i(iiiarlers  for  tourists  and  comnier-cial  tr.tveleT-s,  
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To  The  Most 
Popular  Home  Cooks 


MBT  The  makers  of  Dunham's  Cocoanut  are  offering  $2,000  in  prizes  in  a  ^H^^ 

^bW  great  voting  contest  for  the  most  popular  home  cooks.    Every  woman  ^j^^ 

Bar  cook  is  invited  to  enter  this  most  profitable  and  fascinating  contest.    It  ^H 

W  is  the  occasion  of  a  life-time  to  earn  handsome  prizes.    Many  women  recog-  ^ 

^  nizing  this  liave  begun  work  in  earnest,  determined  to  be  successful.    But  your  y 

opportunities  are  just  as  good,  as  the  voting  has  barely  begun.    It  costs  nothing  to 
enter  and  only  requires  a  little  effort  to  succeed.     Read  about  the 

PRIZES  AND   CONDITIONS 

To  ascertain  who  are  the  most  popular  home  cooks,  we  offer  $2000  cash,  in  a  grand  prize 
voting  contest,  starting  immediately  and  closing  October  1st,  1905. 

First  Prize  8500.00;  Second  Prize  8200.00;  Third  Prize  8100.00;  Fourth  Prize  850.C0;  Fifth 
Prize  825.00;  Twenty  Prizes  of  810.00  each  ;  Fifty  Prizes  of  85.00  each. 

The  popularity  of  the  different  home  cooks  will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  during  the  contest.  In  case  two  or  more  candidates  receive  the  same 
number  of  votes,  the  prize  money  will  be  divided  equally  between  them.  Any  woman  home 
cook  may  be  voted  for. 

The  voting  ballot  consists  of  that  part  of  the  wrapper  on  a  package  of 

DUNHAMS  COCOANUT 

bearing  the  Cocoanut  cake  trade  mark.     Write  the  name  and  address  of  the  woman  for 
whom  you  wish  to  vote  on  the  back  of  this  part  of  the  wrapper.  This  is  imperative.    Bal- 
lots from  5c  packages  will  count  as  one  vote  each  ;  10c  packages  2  votes  ;  20c  packages  4 
votes;  40c  packages  8  votes.     No  other  kind  of  ballot  will  count.     Mail  your  ballots, 
postage  fully  paid. 

In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prizes  8675.00  has  been  set  apart  to  be  given  in  Three 
L  Special  Aivards.    The  amounts  in  each  of  these  Special  Awards  will  be  8225,  divided  j 

1  into  twelve  prizes  as  follows:   First  Prize  8100;  2ud  Prize  850;  3rd  Prize  825;  4th  i 

I  Prize  810;  Eight  Prizes  of  $5.00  each.    These  Special  Awards  will  be  given  at  inter-  I 

■  vals  during  the  regular  contest,  but  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  it.    The  first  I 

■  of  these  will  be  awarded  March  15th,  1905,  to  the  women  having  the  most  votes  I 

■  to  their  credit  at  that  time.  I 

I  EIVXER    IVOW  I 

I         Be  a  candidate.    Send  in  your  name  at  once.    The  special  prizes  alone  are  well  worth        I 
J       your  while.    Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  circular       i 
giving  prizes  and  conditions  of  contest  in  detail.      Address  all  votes  and  communica- 
tions to 

DUNHAM'S  COCOANUT  CONTEST,   P.  O.    Box  1765,   New  York,    N.   Y 
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THE  SUMMER.  GIRL 

Will  find  when  on  a  vaction  that  hardly  a  day 
will  pass  that  she  will  not  have  use  for  her 

Pendleton  Indian  Robes 

Whether  at  the  sea  shore,  in  the  country  or 
in  the  mountains,  when  driving,  boating, 
bathing,  camping  or  enjoying  the  veranda 
during  the  cool  evenings,  it  will  be  a  source 

of   comfort.     <^^y^    ^^or>    im   ^jn,    <ujn    ^jrr->    e//i    z^jr^   c//"-'   oc/i   C//5 

It>  Takes  Up  buL  Little  Room 

In  a  trunk  or  can  be  rolled  and  secured  by 
the  ordinary  shawl  strap  and  will  be  found 
indispensable  as  a  traveling  companion,  oo^  <ucn 

For  Sale  at,  ALL  DRY  GOODS  STORES 


CHARLES  J.  FERGUSON,  Manufacturer 
Pendleton,  Oregon 
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Thomson  J. 

Hudson's 


BOOKS 


Tne  Law  of  Psycnic  Pnenomena 


A    Working    Hypothesis    for    tlie    Systematic    Study 
of   Hypnotism,    Spiritism,    Mental   Therapeutics,   Etc. 
$1.20 


Xne   Divine    Pedigree  of  Man 


Or;    The    Testimony    of    Evolution    and    Psychology 
to  the   Fatherhood   of  God. 

S1.20 


A.  Scientmc  Demonstration  of  the 
Future  Life 


$).20 


Xne    Law  of  Mental   Medicine 


In  this  book  Dr.  Hudson  points  out  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  practice  depending  for  its  efficacy  on  natural 
law.  The  system  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Sug- 
gestion controls  the  Subjective  Mind,  which  in  its 
turn  controls  the  functions  of  the  body. 
St. 20 


Tke 

Evolution 

<>/■ 

tke 

Soul 

$1.20 

Will   be   mailed  to   any  address   on   receipt  of  price. 
Send   for   our   cut  price   and  club   list  of  magazines. 

JONES^  Book  Store  ^Sl^t'^U^^KZ 


*h   Tke    Best    Tkougkt    of    tke    Ckurck    <» 


I  "De  Cburcb  €ckctic" 

THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
efihe  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

^       The  Rev.  Arthur  Lowndes,  D.  D.,  Editor 

tj4  Gives    under   the    present    Editorship   the    best 

Jp    thought  and  the  matured  scholarship  of  the  Church." 

—  The  Right  Rev.  A.  N.  Littlejohn,  D.  D.,  LL. 

D.,  Bishop  of  Long  Island. 


*}' 


Two  Dollars  a  Year 


Editorial  Rooms,  92  Fifth  Ave.      -      New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edwin  S.Gorham,  Pubhsher,  285  Fourth  Ave., New  York 
3l  Subscriptions  begin  at  any  time. 

t^    Sena  Ten   Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy 

t 


Table  Talk 


Is  the  American  Authority 
upon  Culinary  Topics  and 
Table  Fashions. 

IT  TEACHES  THE  ART  of  Good  Cooking,  of  Wise  and 
Economical  Living,  it  gives  the  Newest  Recipes,  Latest 
Table  Deoorations,  Proper  Menus  for  all  Special  Oc- 
casions in  the  Home.  Its  illustrations  of  New  Dishes 
are  suited  to  every-day  service,  and  do  not  exceed  in 
expense  or  skill  in  preparation  the  ability  of  every 
woman  who  wishes  to  make  tempting  the  home  table. 


BRIDESMAID'S   LUNCHEON 

TABLE  TALK  gives  a  Menu  for  each  meal  every  day  in 
the  year,  with  instructions  how  to  prepare  them. 

MAKE  A  XMAS  PRESENT  of  a  yearly  subscription  to 
your  wife;  she  will  appreciate  it  365  times. 

IT  IS  THE  IDEAL  HOUSEKEEPING  MAGAZINE.  Its 
information  is  reliable. 

One  Dollar  per  year.    Three  months,  25  cents. 
Single  copy,  10  cents. 


We  submit  a  few  extracts  from  letters, 
such  as  are  received  daily  at  Table  Talk 
ofHce: 

"I  could  not  keep  house  without  Table 
Talk."— Mrs.   W.   S.   M.,   New  York   City. 

"Table  Talk  is  a  book  all  dainty  housekeep- 
ers should  have." — Harriet  S.,  Toronto,  Can. 

"I  would  rather  be  without  a  new  bonnet 
than  my  beloved  Table  Talk." — Mrs.  M.  A. 
W,.    Los    Angeles,    Gal. 

"A  more  delightful  and  Instructive  little 
volume  would  be  difficult  to  find." — Mrs.  H. 
D.    J.,   Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

"I  could  not  do  without  Table  Talk  if  there 
were  nothing  in  it  but  the  advertisements." — 
Mrs.  W    O.  R.,   Syracuse,  New  York. 

"I  can  truly  say  for  your  magazine  that  ft 
has  been  my  household  guide  for  the  five 
years  past." — H.  B.  M.,  Pittsburg,  Penna. 

"I  have  found  in  the  first  year  of  my  mar- 
ried life  my  best  friend  and  adviser  in  Table 
Talk."— Mrs.    W.    E.    A.,    Richmond,    Va. 

"Table  Talk  speaks  for  itself  to  every 
housekeeper  interested  in  her  business." — E. 
C.    T.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

"Practical  housekeeping  is  not  a  success 
without  Table  Talk." — Mrs.  O.  L.,  Lyons, 
Iowa. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  my  admiration  for 
and  confidence  in  Table  Talk  increases  with 
each  issue."— Mrs.  R.  H.  W.,  Sheffield,  Ala- 
bama. 


TABLE  TALK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1113  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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Special  attention  given  to  Collections  Established  1859 

LADD  ®,  TILTON 

Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 

Portland,  Oregon 


A.  L.  MILLS Predident  W.  C.  ALVORD Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  NEWKIRK Cashier  B.  F.  STEVENS 2nd  Assistant  Cashier 


First  National  Bank 

OF    PORTLAND.   OREGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Capital $  500,000.00 

Surplus        900,000.00 

Deposits 8,250,000.00 


Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 

United  States 


CORNER  FIRST  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 
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Leading  Double   Keyboard 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


TYPEWRITERS 


OF  ALL  MAKES 

SOLD,  RENTED  AND 
REPAIRED 

Platens,  Supplies  and  Parts  for  All  Machines 

Rubber  Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Etc. 

Sign  Markers.  Numbering  Machines,  Trade  Checks,  Check  Protectors,  Etc. 

Steel  Fire-Proof  Safes,  Letter  Presses,  Etc. 


Webster's  Pencil  Sharpener 

For  Schoel  and  Office 


Ne\er  wears  out,  $3.00 


THE  PAY-SHOLES 


Leading  Single  Keyboard 


Typewriter  and  Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Etc. 
Mimeographs,  Hektographs  and  All  Supplies. 
Shipping  Books  and  Office  Specialties. 
Ask  for  Catalogues. 

COAST  AGENCY  CO. 


231    STARK  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


I 


♦ 

Next  Stop:   Salt   Lake  City  \ 


THE  KENYON 

SALT    LAKE    CITY'S    LEADING    HOTEL 

DON    H.   PORTER 

LARGE,  SUPERB  AND  INCOMPARABLE 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Rooms 


Three  Hundred  and  Two  Phones 


EUROPEAN 

$1  and  Upwards 


and        AMERJCAN 

$2.50  to  $4.00 


TWO  BLOCKS  FROM  TEMPLE  SQUARE 
AND  MORMON   INTERESTS.     Excellent 

Cuisine.    Local  and  Long  Distance  Phone  in  every  room 


♦ 
♦ 


I 


: 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CALIPORNIA 


TiTe  COLLEGE 

TiTe  ACADEMY 

TiTe  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

TiTe  LOCATION 


TiTe  PURPOSE 


Four   courses  —  Classical,    Scientific,    Literary, 

L,itcrary-I\Iusical. 

Prepares  students  for  Occidental  or  any  other 

College  or  University. 

Gives  thoroujih  instruction  in  theory,  and  vocal 

and  instrumental  music. 

The  campus  is  situated  midway  between  the 
center  of  Los  .^nyeles  and  Pasadena.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  foot-hills  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains. The  ample  athletic  field  is  available 
throughout  the  year  in  the  unsurpassed  climate 
of  Southern  California,  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

The  College  steks  to  build  up  the  highest  type 
of  character  and  secure  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  student  in  Body,  Mind  and 
Spirit. 


Address,  President  GUY  W.  WADSWORTH,  D.  D. 


V 
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0.  F.  Adams,  President 

R.  G.  JuBiTZ,  Secretary 


A.  Lewis,  1st  Vice  President 

A.  L.  Mills,  2nd  Vice  President 


Security  Savings  $  Crust  (Company 

266  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Ac- 
counts and  on  Time  Certificates 
of  Deposit.        

Directors — C.  A.  Doiph,  L.  A.  Lewis, 
Joseph  Simon.  A.  L.  Mills,  C.  F.  Adams, 
J.  N.  Teal.  James  F.  Failing. 


Statement  of  Condition,  June  30, 1904 


RESOURCES 

Loans $1.&31.&38.00 

Bonds  886,154.91 

Cash  and  due 
from  correspondents  735,230.61 

Real  Estate 1.784.56 

$3,455,008.08 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $    250,000.00 

Surplus  and 
undivided  profits...      100.243.19 

Premiums 9,671.12 

Deposits 3,095,093.77 

$3,455,008^08 


Behnke -Walker 
Business  College 

Stearns  Block,  Portland,  Or. 


We  assist  our  graduates  in  finding  positions  as 
well  as  giving  them  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Special  inducements  to  enroll  now.  Send  for 
catalogue.    Phone  Main  590. 


H.  W.  Behnke,  Pres. 
I.  M.  Walker,  Sec'y. 


Portland  Academy 


The  sixteenth  year  will  open  September  19,  1904. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy. 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  September,  1902,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191  Eleventh  street, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE,    WASHINGTON 

lyComplete  courses  in  Law,  Theology,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Action,  Music,  Languages,  Voice, 
Salesmanship,  Literature,  Philosophy.  Grad- 
uates receive  appropriate  degrees  in  each 
course.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

S.  O.  MILLER.  &  SON 


: DEALERS  IN 


General  1bar^ware 

stoves,  Tinware,  Graniteware,  Sewing  Machines 
Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Doors  and  Windows 
Buggies,  Wagon  and  Farm  Implements 

AURORA. OREGON 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Oregon 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boys 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.     For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


5)ftFVFl>S' 


Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 

COFFEE,TEA, 

BAKINS  POWDER, 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

fll^solu^e^>uri^y,    Firxesf Flavor, 
Crearesr  Sfrerii^rh,  ficasorxable  Prices. 

aOSSET  ft  DEYERS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON.        ^ 


Rates  Reasonable 


European  Plan 
NEWLY  OPENED 


Sample  Rooma 


HOTEL   SHANKS 

J.  B.  Shanks,  Prop. 

First-Olass  Check  Restaurant  in  connection. 

To  try  us  is  to  stay  with  us. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Abbott  &ChurchC= 


EXCLUSIVE 

Manufacturers  of 

WIRE  MATTRESSES 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


.J 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring  You  Business 

Rates  $2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses.  Corporations,  Business 
Houses,  Politicians,  all  use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
Local,  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery 
Offices:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 

109  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

3  ?o"AKi^cV'      Portland,  Oregon 


WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Real   Estate    cAgent 
City  Property,  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 


STAMMER? 

We  are  cured;  let  us  cure  you.  No  Tlme-beatlng. 
The  Science  of  Speech  for  Stammerers.  Free  Tuition 
Offer        Book  free.        Natural  Speech  Academy,  1028  ■. 

28th   Street,    Los   Angeles,    Cal. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  f  OREICN. 
PATENTS 


WORLD-WIDE 


FREE  BOOKLET  for  INVENTORS 

St^rr  >  Boyd      BlocU.     J*»t*l* 


Stammer 

Why  not  be  relieved  during  the  Fair  at  Portland? 
Write  for  Special  Rates.  Book  on  "How  to  Stop 
Stammering,"  sent  free.     Address 

THE  PACinC  SCHOOL  fOR  STAMERERS, 

202  East  44th  St..  Portland,  Ore. 


ATTEND 

WILSOiV'5 

'    (SEATTLE) 


cec8»5cecM»:MXH:H30CM:>CH:HCH5c«30c«:H30i^^ 
THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 


OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  In  the  world,  can  test 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES  CITY" 
"REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY  GATZERT" 
of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT     MISS    THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  dock, 
7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  McDonald.  Agent.  Portland.  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMER!«AN.  Agent.  The  Dalles.  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL.  Manager.  Portland.  Oregon. 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The  I'acific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Two 
hroughTrain^ 

to  Chicago 

daily    from   Portland   and    points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 
Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman   sleeping   cars,   dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  car  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  Ritchie,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  FranciscQ,  Cal. 

A.  G.  BARKER.  General  Agent,  153  Third  St. 

Portland,  Ore. 

^^^'9°  C.  &  N,-W.  RY. 


New  York 


w. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
MICHIGAN  CENTRAL 
LAKE  SHORE 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 
BOSTON  &  ALBANY 
PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE 
LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 

RAILROADS 


Central 


Lines 


ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  ^  THE  ONLY 
RAILROAD  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.   JEROME,  General  Agent, 
134  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


W.  C.  SEACHREST, 

North  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

132  Third  St.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 


Don't   forget   to   mention   The    Pacific   Monthly   when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will  be  appreciated. 
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CUTS 


WE  guarantee  thoroughly  satisfactory 
work.  If  We  do  not  "fall  down" 
when  we  promise  to  have  the  work 
ready.  ^[We  do  our  business  in  a  business- 
like way  that  will  appeal  to  business  men. 
^A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  our  work. 


Portland 
Engraving 
Company 


DESIGNERS 


ELECTROTYPERS 


ENGRAVERS 


711    DEKUM    BUILDING 


Portland,  Oregon 


QUR  SPECIALTY  is  the  production  of  high-grade  drawings  for  Cover  Designs,  Book- 
lets, Catalogues,  etc.     If  you  need  anything  in  this  line  let  us  submit  you  a  sketch 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Covers  Are  a  Sajnple  of  Our   Work 


m   ii 


DESIGNS 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific   Montlily  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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ITS    oi^e    or    i^^ojre    coIoi^\s^  ,  ^OT' 
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TiTe  Great  Monthly  of  the  West 


'pHE  most  inter- 
esting and  pro- 
gressive publica- 
on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is 

SunseL 
Magazine 


JTS  field  is  all  the 
Far  West  and 
it  covers  this  vast 
region  efficiently 
with 

Authoritative 
Articles 

Finely  illustrated 
articles  on  lyEWis 
AND  Clark  Ex- 
position are  now 
appearing. 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

Contains  over  200  pages  each  montli,  and  has  a 
Great  Staff  of  Writers 

Which  includes  Jack  London,  Joaquin  Miller,  W.  C.  Morrow, 
George  Hamlin  Fitch,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Will  Irwin,  Gelett 
Burgess  and  many  others,  besides 


Charles  Warren  Stoddard 

Poet  and  novelist,  and  most  beloved  of  atithors, 
who,  during  the  year,  will  contribute  a  notable 

Series  of  Articles  on  Franciscan  Missions 

WHICH  WIIvL   DELIGHT  ALL   READERS 


The  fine  descriptive  and  industrial  articles,  and  the  beautiful  half- 
tone illustrations  in  Sunset,  make  it  the  Magazine  to  Send  East 

1  Oc  a  Copy;  $1 .00  a  Year.     Sold  by  All  Newsdealers 

BUSINESS  OrriCE:  433  California  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Don't    forget   to   mention   The    Pacific    Monthly    when   dealing   with   advertisers.      It   will   be   appreciated. 
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Sunlight  Halftones 
Daylight  Presswork 


Our  new  Sunlight  Skylight  enables 
us  to  give  every  copy  its  proper 
lighting.  This  insures  an  evenness 
of  color  and  distinctness  of  detail, 
which    is   characteristic   of   all 

Binner-Wells  Halftones 


Our  organization  and  equipmd^^^f 
designing,  engraving  and  printing^i^ 
the  most  modern  in  the  United  States. 


X-. 


BiNNER- 


DESIGNERS  ENGRAVERS  PRINTERS 

309-310-311  Michigan  Boulevard,  Graphic  Arts  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Write  {or  Copy  of  "Commercial  Originality 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  IMonthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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VISIT  THE 


LEWIS  ®,  CLARK 

EXPOSITION 


To  be  held  aL  Portland,  Oregon,  June  1 
to  October  15, 1905,  and  do  not  neglect 
to  purchase  your  ticket  with  ^^  ^^  >>?  vj?  >>9 


Return  Through  California 


This  trip  will  take  you  through  the  fertile 
fields  and  luxuriant*  orchards  of 

The  WILLAMETTE,   UMPQUA    AND 

ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEYS  OF 
WESTERN  OREGON 

thence  via  Mt.  Shasta  and  Sacramento  Valley 
to  the  many  California  Resorts 


REDUCED  RATES  from  Portland 
to  All  Points  in  Western  Oregon 


Will  be  made  for  holders  of  Exposition  tickets  purchased   at.  points  east. 

of  Rocky  Mountains 


For  full  particulars  address 

W.  E.  COM  AN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  OrCgOU 


Don't    forget    to    mention    The    Pacific    Monthly    when    dealing   with    advertisers.      It    will    be   appreciated. 
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HOUSE  BUILDING 
2  HOME  MAKING 


A  FREE  BOOKLET 

Telling  You  How  We  Can  Help  You 
TO  BUILD  &  FURNISH 
YOUR  HOME  IN  A  SIM- 
PLE &  PRACTICAL  WAY 
That  Will  Be  Satisfying 
AND   Yet   not   Expensive 

SENT  FREE  TO  YOUR  ADDRESS 


WE  WOULD  BE  CxLAD  TO  TELL 
YOU  HOW  WE  CAME  TO  MAKE 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  FURNITURE    How  we  get  the  beau- 

tiful  finish  that  makes 

the  wood  itself  so  interesting,  and  how  you  can  get  the  same  effects 
in  the  woodwork  and  floors  of  your  house.   .•     .•     .■     .•     .•     .•     .•     .• 

WHY  OUR  LEA  THERS  AND  FABRICS  have  the  beau- 

===^==^=^=^=^^^:^=^^^^=  tiful  textures 
and  colors  that  are  so  much  admired.      .*     .•     .•     ."     .•     .•     .• 

WE  WOULD  ALSO  LIKE  YOU  TO 
KNOW  MORE  ABOUT 

OUR  HAND-WROUGHT  METAL  WORK  which  adds 

—  so  much   of 

human  interest  to  the  general  scheme.    .•     .*     .•     .*     .•     .•     .•     .• 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK,  HOMECRAFT  and  many  other 
^^^^=^^^=^==^^^^^=^^^^^^=1^^^=  helpful  sugges- 
tions will  inteiest  you.      .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .•     .• 


Send  Your  Address  to 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY 

THE  CRAFTSMAN 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Opinion 


n 


\J 


THE  MAN  without  an  opinion  never  gets  rich.  Decision  in 
all  matters  is  half  the  battle.  Advice  from  many  friends 
is  like  taking  everybody's  medicine — sure  to  kill,  and 
causes  the  loss  of  many  golden  opportunities.  Invest 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Company,  a 
sure  dividend  payer  within  the  next  two  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advanced  value  of  its  stock.  A  gilt  edge  investment  is  now  oflfered 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore- 
These  mines  are  located  in  the  Index  and  Silver  Creek  Mining 
District,  Snohomish  County,  Washington,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
the  best  mines  in  the  Northwest.  Surrounded  on  the  Northeast  side 
by  the  famous  Rockefeller  mine,  also  the  Cord  and  76  mines  and 
Rainey  mines.  On  the  Northwest  side  by  the  Bonanza  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Bonanza  Queen,  Silver  Lake,  Silver  Queen,  Elite,  and 
45  mines.  On  the  Southwest  side  by  National,  Golden  Eagle,  Ethel, 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan.  On  the  Southeast  side  by  the  German  Syn- 
dicate, Sunset,  Wilbur,  and  Apex.  The  property  lies  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Monte  Cristo  Railroad,  fifteen  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Index  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
PZverett  smelter.  Index  District  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  Spo- 
kane in  competition  with  the  entire  Northwest,  including  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  analysis  of  the  Smuggler  average  consisting  of  30  feet 
cross-cutting  the  ore  body  is  as  follows: 


ASSAY    NO.   2. 

Gold,   1.01;  value,  $20.87. 
Silver,  3.59;  value,  $2.15. 
Copper,  4  1-10  per  cent. 
Total   value,  $33.66. 


ASSAY    NO.    1. 

Gold,  .86;  value,  $17.77, 
Silver,  1.04;  value,  $0.62. 
Lead,  trace. 
Copper,  8-10  per  cent. 
Lime,    10^    per  cent. 
Silica,  28  25-100  per  cent. 
Iron,  .42  per  cent. 
Nickel,    none. 
Platinum,  .01  per  cent. 
Total   value,  $20.92. 

The  mines  consist  of  seven  full  claims  of  twenty  acres  each,  or 
140  acres.  There  are  seven  distinct  veins  averaging  from  four  to 
thirty  feet.  Many  assays  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  $11.67.  The  last  assay  made,  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  shows:  gold  $3.01,  silver  $6.12,  copper  $32.10  and  in  all  $41.23. 
The  ore  is  becoming  richer  as  depth  is  attained.  An  excellent  wagon 
road  has  recently  been  built  by  the  miners  of  the  district,  with  the 
County's  assistance,  which  is  completed  to  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  these  mines. 

Now  is  the  time  to  invest.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  proposition 
before  the  public  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  presents  the  induce- 
ment to  purchasers  that  will  compare  with  the  Smuggler  group  of 
mines.  We  are  selling  a  few  shares  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
mines,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  modern  devices  to  make 
the  mine  a  dividend  payer  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


McKINLEY  MITCHELL,  Pres. 
Capt.  J.  M.  BAKER.  Vice-Pres. 
W.  J.  M'LEOD,  Director 
0.  FREIWALD,  Director 


W.  J.  WALTERS,  Gen'l  Supt 

SOL.  HART.  Sec. 

D.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Treas. 


Address  all  Mail 
Matter  to 


Smuggler  Gold  (&  Copper  Co. 

202y2  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


D 
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POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 


Will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished  those  who 
desire  to  verify  the 
circulation  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly.  No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
lation is  possible 


McC  LURE'S 
ADOMIN  AL 
SANITARY 
BANDAGE 


HAS  PROVEN  AN 
unqualified 
success  for 
Obesity  or 
Weakness  of 
the  Abdomen 

imSIIGATt 

Write  for 
our  circular 
or  call  at — 


THE  McCLURE  CO. 

417  Marquam  Building.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  FLYER 

...AND... 

THE  EAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED  VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT    NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT     NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 

Ask   Great    Northern    Patrons  ;    They    Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,  call   on   or  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

122  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
S.  G.  YERKES,  G.  W.  P.  A., 

61  2  first  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Learn  About 
Pacific  Northwest 


Our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
88-page  book  (with  map)  tells  you 
about  the  leading  industries  in  Ore- 
gon, Washingon  and  Idaho,  where 
the  best  of  everything  grows  and 
where  there  are  more  openings  for  the 
man  with  small  means  or  the  man 
with  thousands,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  Union.  Four  cents  in  postage 
will  bring  it  to  you.  Our  beautiful 
Columbia  River  folder  pictures  and 
describes  the  delightful  200-mile  trip 
along  the  Columbia  River,  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains  Four  cents 
in  postage. 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  AgenL,  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Don't  forget  the 

Great  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  Or. 

June  1,  to  October  15,  1905 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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If  Yoit  Are  Not*  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  will  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


liTe  Illinois  Central 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavatories  and  smoking  rooms  and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TR-UMBULL,  Commercial  Ag^t.,  142  TKird  St..  Portland,  Ore. 
J.  C.  LINDSI^Y,  Trav.  F.  Oh  P.  A.,  142  THird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PA.UL  B.  THOMPSON,  F.  CD.  P.  A.,  Colman  Bld^.,  Seattle.  AVasK. 


J. 

R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER 

90  First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak  | 

Oregon 

Phone  Main  %S              PORTLAND,  OREGON    1 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS                       1 

BUSHONG 
^  CO. 

Front  and  Stark   Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

PRINTED  THE 

COVER  ON  THIS 

MAGAZINE 

rlo\v  do  you  like  it? 


Photograph  Gallery  for  Sale 

Ground  floor,  best  location  and 
most  popular  gallery  in  Everett, 
Wash.  Has  paid  |iioo  profit  for 
last  three  years,  everything  new, 
cost  $2,500.  Have  Alaska  interests 
that  demand  my  immediate  atten- 
tion. Particulars  on  request. 
Price,  $1,250 

CANTWELL,  Photographer 
Everett,  Wash. 

Beautiful  Miniature  Mission  Clocks 
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liKecut,  an  exact  imitation  of  the  clocks  used 
by  the  French  Mission  Fathers  during  the 
18th  century.  A  unique  ornament  for  "What- 
not," "Mantel-shelf,"  or  "Cosy  corner." 
An  elegant  prize  for  card  parties.  Nice  gift 
for  wife,  sister,  mother  or  brother.    Flemish 

OAK  FINISH,  12  IN.  HIGH,  4  1-2  IN.  WIDE  The 
movement  is  the  best,  fully  guaranteed  in 
every  way  to  be  as  perfect  as  skill  and  money 
can  produce.  Runs  30  hours  with  one  wind- 
ing. Hands  and  figures  are  gold  plated. 
The  pendulum  is  brass.  Constructed  so  that 
it  is  easily  regulated.  Will  be  sent  to  any 
address  in  the  tJ.  S.,  all  charges  paid,  upon 
receipt  of  $2.60.  Send  to-day  for  FREE  Cat«- 
log  of  hundreds  of  useful  articles  about  the 
home.  Prices  right.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Pa.cilic    Novelty    Co. 

Box  392,  Baker  City,  Oregon 


In  every  city  and  town  a  ■woman 
who  is  permanently  located  to 
take  up  as  a  side  issue  some 
work  in  connection  with  The 
Pacific  Monthly.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 


WANTED 
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W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

FRUIT  AND  FARM  LAND 
HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED 
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Cbe  Scandinavian  America  Bank 
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SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  S300,000.00 
Surplus,  $150,000.00 

Andrew  Chilberg,  President  J.  E.  Chilberg.Vice-Prea. 

J.  F.  Lane,  Cashier  Wm.  Thaanum,  Asst.  Cashier 

Geo.  R.  Fisher,  Asst. Cashier  W.  L.  Collier,  Asst.  Cashier 


Souvenir  Postal  Cards 

Manufactured  to  order  in  wood,  leather  or  cardboard, 
also  Souvenir  Books  for  any  city.     Write  tor  prices. 

D.  M.  AVERILL  &  CO.,  331  Morrison  St., 

PORTLAND,  OREOON.  Oept.  A.       \ 


Profitable 
Investments 


On  the  Pacific  Coast,  A 
Satisfactory  Profit  assured 
and  the  Security  of  your 
Money  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. No  sum  too  small — 
none  too  large.  Capital 
;$  10,000,000.00.  Write  us 
for  particulars. 

EQUITABLE  SAVINGS  & 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

CONCORD  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Fighting  the 
Kino  ^«&Imori 
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in  Labrador 

BY   DR.  HEBER    BISHOP. 

The  Best  Salmon  Fishing   Story  of  the  year. 

Read  of  the  five  and  a  half  hours'  fight  with 
a  thirty-five  pound  sea  salmon.  T2iken  on  a 
fly  rod  on  the  Moisic  River.     In 

The  Maine  Central  for  May 

Send  ten  cents  in  com  to 

THE  MAINE  CENTRAL. 

General  Passenger  Department, 
laine  Central  Railroad. 
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MOST  DELIGHTFUL 
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WAY    TO    CROSS 
THE   CONTINENT 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,  Leadville, 

Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver 


UNSURPASSED 

Are  the  Scenic  Attractions 
and  Service  of  the 

Denver  &  Rio 


Grande  System 


M.  J.  ROCHE,  W.  C.  McBRIDE, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agi  General  Agent 

124  THIRD  STREET,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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MISSOURI 

PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


From  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo  to 
Kansas  Citv,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Chicago,   and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte 


FOR    DETAILED    INFORMATION    CALL    ON    OR    ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Gen'l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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J.  J.   CORTWRIGHT 

ONTARIO,  ORE. 

notice  to  Writers 

THK  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  in  the  field  especially  for 
material  for  People-Places-Thiugs,  Short  Love  Stories, 
and  articles  with  good,  clear  photographs.  If  you  know 
of  anything  interesting,  send  it  to  us. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 


M.  C.  Griswold,  President.      W.  E.  Keeler,  Sec'y 
J.  ly.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

Not.  214-215  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,    CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 
320-222  Third  St.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


DO  YOU  SAVE  YOUR 
MAGAZINES? 


If  so,  have  them  bound  at  a 
small  cost. 


The 


James  Printing 

Company 


PRINTERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
PAPER  RULERS 

-MAIfUFACTCrRK»S    OF- 


PATENT  FLAT  OPENING 
BLANK  BOOKS 

22  Front  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

Telephone  Main  2305 

J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  =  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts., 
Portland,  Ore. 
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Secretary 
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Safe  Deposit 
Vaults 


We  have  the 

Largest    and   Best 

Equipped  Real 

Estate  Office  and 

the  largest  and  most 
complete  outfit  of 
maps  and  plats  in  the 
city.  Our  real  estate 
ownership  books  and 
records  of  claim  of 
title  are  accurate  and 
up-to-date. 


ABSTRACTS 
TITLE  INSURANCE 


Interest  allowed  on  time  deposits 

and    certificates     issued 

thereon. 


THE  title  guarantee  AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

6  and  7  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 
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A  FINE,  solid  gold  Fountain  Pen  will  be  given  free 
to  subscribers  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  who  pay 
up  their  own  subscriptions  and  who  send  us  two 
other  new  subscribers.  Or,  if  you  are  not  at  present  a 
subscriber,  send  us  your  name  and  two  others  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  pen  free.  The  blank  below  must  be  used  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

* 

The  Pacific  Monthly  for  1905  will  be  the  finest  ex- 
ponent of  magazine  publishing  that  the  West  has  ever  seen. 
The  pen  we  oifer  is  retailed  for  $2.50.  It  is  durable  and 
thoroughly  guaranteed.  The  pen  is  14-karat  gold,  and  the 
barrel  is  made  of  hard  rubber. 

Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Ev- 
er^^body  likes  a  good  fountain  pen.  The  Pacific  Monthly 
pen  comes  in  a  neat  box,  together  with  a  glass  filler  and 
complete  instructions  for  immediate  use. 

CUT  HERE  TODAY 


THE  PACIPIC  MONTHLY, 

Portland,  Oregon: 

Enclosed  find  $3.00  for  which  send  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year 
to  each  of  the  following; 
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Address- 
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Lew^is    and    Clark    Exposition 


THE 


Will  Make  Very  Lo"sv  Excursion  Rates 


THE  ACME   OF  TRAVEL  COMFORT  IS  FOUND  ON  ITS 
3-DAILY    TRANSCONTINENTAL    TRAINS--3 


Andthe^^Noi^th  Coast  Limited'' '''''''' 


Lighted) 


is  the  Crack  Train  of  the  Northwest 


Yellowstone  Park  literature  sent  on  application. 
Send  four  cents  for  Lewis  and  Clark  Booklet  to 


A.  D.  CHARLTON 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  Portland,  Ore. 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

G.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Don*t  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Press  and   Deliver  one  suit  of 
your    clothing    each   week,    sew 
on   buttons  and   sew  up  rips  for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 


UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET.  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Both  Phones 


ElVEIRY     NA/OMAISI 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderful 
MARVEL  Whirling  Spray 
The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.    Injection  and  suction.    Best 
—safest— most  convenient.    It  cleanses  instantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  If  he  can  not  supply  the  MARVEL 
accept  no  other  but  send  stamp  for  illustrated  book — sealed. 
It  gives  full  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MAKVKL,  CO.,  41  Park  Kow,  Boom  143,  N.  Y. 


HENRY 

WEINHARD 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


Reming'ton 

Typeivriter 

Simple?    Yes 
Sure  ?    Yes 
Swift?    Yes 
Strong?    Yes 

Remington  Type'writer   Oo. 

249  StarK  St.,  Portland.  Ore. 


Fine  Beers  and 
Choice  Malt 

YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED  \ 
Office,  1 3th  and  Burnside 

Telephone  72  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Are 
You 
Tired 


Of  the  worry 
and  the  bother  of  can= 
ning  your  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  old  style 
jars  with  the  loss 
which  always  occurs 
in  spoiled  and  mouldy 
fruit  ? 

If  you  are  and  want 
to  can  your  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  an  easy 
way  and  be  sure  they 
will  keep  lill  you  want 
to  use  them,  ask  your 
grocer  to  send  you  a 
trial  dozen 


ECONOMY  JAR5 

1  he  Economy  Jar  is  the  only  Sanitary  Fruit  Jar  in  the  World 

EASY  TO  SbAL      EASY  TO  OPEN 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  of  Recipes  to 

WADHAM5  &  KERR  BROS.  Agents 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


If  you  are  interested  in  PRESERV= 
I  NO  WOOD  exposed  to  the  elements= 
whether  above  or  below  ground  =  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  merits  of 

Avenarius 
Carbolineum 

This  famous  wood  preserver  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  to  be  the  only 
efficient  and  practical  means  to  pre= 
vent  rot,  dry  rot  or  decay  in  wood. 
It  has  been  tried  and  tested  all  over 
the  world,  and  we  only  ask  a  hear= 
ing  from  those  who  contemplate  the 
purchase  of  such  material. 

Write  for  full  information  to  the 

Carbolineum 

Wood  Preserving: 

Company 

i6o  Front  Street  Portland,  Oregfon 
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WHAT  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  IS  DOING. 


Elbert  Hubbard,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  what  he  pleases,  contrib- 
utes one  of  his  choicest  bits  of  literature  to  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  February. 
The  sage  of  East  Aurora,  in  his  desire  to  compliment  the  people  of  the  West  on 
their  attitude  to  one  another,  and  their  well-founded  civilization,  drops  back 
into  the  intimate  history  of  the  country  and  draws  some  invidious  comparisons 
in  this  regard. 
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are  famous  for  their 
medicinal  qualities. 
On  main  line  of  N. 
P.  Ry.,  63  miles  from 
Seattle  and  Taooma. 


FOR      FURTHER   INFORMATION    ADDRESS 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot*  Springs,  Wash. 
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O.  E.  HEINTZ,  Manager 


PHONE  EAST  57 


Pacific  Iron  Works 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Structural  Steel  and  Iron 
Steel  Bridges 


L 


Upset  Rods  and  Bolts 
Cast  iron  Columns  and 
All   Architectural   Iron 


Carry  in  Stock  Steel  Beams 
Steel  Shafting,  Boxes  &  Hangers 
Lumber  Trucks,  Grate  Bars 


Wamnsburg=Wid1and  teachers'  Jlgcnc^ 

WILLIAM  I.  FRASER  ORVILLE  J.  ORSBORN  CHAS.  B.  PAYHILL 

Townsend,  Mont.  Warrensburg,  Mo.  Winnebago,  Minn. 

■^Y^E  aid  competent  teachers  in  securing  good  positions.     We  aid  schools  and  colleges 
in  securing  competent  teachers.     One  registration  secures  membership  in  all  offices 
until  position  is  secured.     WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  ANNUAL. 


VIOLET  OATS  and 

VIOLET  PEARLS  ./WHEAT 


^  Pure — clean — delicious 
nothing  better  for  Breakfast, 
Dinner  and  Supper. 

^  Violet  cereals  are  made  from 
the  cream  of  the  crop  un- 
der Twentieth  Centur}'^  sani- 
tary conditions. 

^  Ask  your  grocer  or  send  for 
free  sample  and  be  con- 
vinced. 


PFARMHi 


ALB[RSBR0S.MILUN6C0. 

pOBTLANDStATTU  TACOMA 


ALBERS  BROS.  MILLING  CO 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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Cbe  mwt  Pd$$  and  Vukon  Route 

SUMMEIR    TOURS 

to  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  are  becoming  more  popular  each  year.  With  the 
excellent  steamship  service  from  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver, as  furnished  by  the  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co.,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  (B.  C.  Coast  Service)  in  connection 
with  the  pioneer  railroad  of  Alaska, 

THE  WHITE  PASS  AND  YUKON  ROUTE 

with  its  connecting  lines  of  lake  and  river  steamers,  it  is  now  possible 
for  the  tourist  to  visit  this  far-famed  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  with 
perfect  ease  and  even  luxury. 

The  trip  to  Skaguay  is  made  in  from  three  to  three  and  one-half 
days;  a  distance  of  1,000  miles  in  an  inland  sea,  from  end  to  end  of 
which  one's  attention  is  held  during  nearly  every  moment  by  the 
panorama  of  snow-capped  mountains,  cascades,  pine-clad  hills,  fjords 
and  glaciers  that  unfolds  itself  on  every  side; — stops  en  route  being  made 
at  all  points  of  interest,  such  as  Ketchikan,  Wrangle.  Douglas,  Juneau, 
and  by  some  of  the  steamers  on  the  return  trip,  at  Sitka. 

As  a  summer  excursion  none  more  healthful  or  enjoyable  can  be 
conceived  than  a  ride  to  and  over  the  summit  of  the  White  Pass  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Bennett  in  one  of  our  up-to-date  and  comfort- 
able trains  to  Caribou  and  White  Horse.  At  Caribou  the  trains  con- 
nect with  our  lake  steamers  for  Atlin,  the  distributing  center  for  the 
richest  hydraulic  mining  camp  in  British  Columbia.  At  White  Horse 
the  trains  connect  with  all  of  our  fine  modern  steamers  plying  on  the 
famous  Yukon  River  between  White  Horse  and  Dawson, — in  the  Golden 

Klondike,  "Where  the  sunrise,  rosy-tinted, 

Gild  the  mountain's  snowy  crest." 

At  Dawson  connections  are  made  with  all  the  Lower  Yukon  River 
steamers  for  various  points  of  interest  in  Alaska,  including  such  places 
as  Eagle  City,  Fort  Yukon,  Rampart,  Chena  and  Fairbanks.  The 
tourist  who  desires  to  extend  his  journey  to  St.  Michael  and  Nome,  and 
en  route  enjoy  the  novelty  of  crossing  the  arctic  circle,  can  make  the 
trip  in  comfort  via  the  steamers  of  the  Northern  Commercial  Co.,  and 
the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Co.,  returning  direct 
from     Nome  to  Seattle. 

Average   summer  temperature  in   the  Yukon  valley  75  degrees. 

Average  time  — 
Between  Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia  Ports  and  Skaguay  (ocean  steamers)....  3     to  S%  days 

Skaguay  to  White  Horse  (railroad) 7     hours 

Skaguay  to  Atlin,  via  Caribou  (railroad  and  lake  steamers) 1      day 

Atlin  to  Skaguay,  via  Caribou  (lake  steamers  and  railroad) 1      day 

Skaguay  to  Dawson,  via  White  Horse  (rialroad  and  river  steamers) 2%  days 

Dawson  to  Skaguay,  via  White.Horse  (railroad  and  rivtr  steamers) S]^  days 

Dawson  to  Nome,  (river  steamers  to  St.  Michael,  thence  ocean  steamers  to  Nome  (i     days 

Seattle  to  Nome,  via  Skaguay,  Dawson  and  St.  Michael 12     days 

Nome  to  Seattle  (ocean  steamers) 8     to  10  days 

Tickets  furnished,  information  cheerfully  given  regarding  reserva- 
tions, etc.,  folders  with  maps,  a  booklet  descriptive  of  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon,  "A  Tour  Through  the  Land  of  Nightless  Days,"  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  by  applying  to 

M.  J.  B.  WHITE, 

G.  F.  &  P.  A.— W.  P.  &  Y.  R.. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  I.  W.  DUDLEY, 

G.  A.— W.  P.  &  Y.  R.  G.  A.— W.  P.  &  Y.  R. 

1016  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  513  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Chicago,  111. 
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26"— 53"— 36"  STROKE 


Direct  Connected  Electric  Lighting  Engines 

Two  of  these  built  for  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co. 
2200  Horse  Power  each. 
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Leading  Coast  Resort 

of 

Ine  Pacmc  NortliAvest 

The  Breakers  Hotel,  located  on  Long  Beach,  Washington,  about  140  miles 
from  Portland,  ofifers  visitors  to  the  Exposition  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
a  refreshing  and  delightful  outing  by  the  shores  of  the  great  Pacific.  The  Beach 
itself  is  one  of  the  widest  and  longest  on  either  shore  of  America,  and  has 
attractions  that  are  unsurpassed  anywhere.  The  Hotel  is  new  and  modern.  It 
is  electric  lighted,  steam  heated,  with  fresh  and  salt,  hot  and  cold  water.  There 
are  suites  wth  private  hot  and  cold  water  baths.  The  view  of  the  Ocean  from 
the  dining  room  and  many  of  the  bedrooms  is  exceptionally  fine.  The  Hotel 
owns  a  fine  Jersey  dairy,  insuring  the  purest  and  sweetest  milk.  It  also  has  its 
own  vegetable  garden.  Of  amusements  there  are  plenty.  Fishing  in  the  Ocean 
a  few  miles  below  the  Hotel  offers  many  a  pleasant  hour,  and  the  mountain 
streams  across  the  bay  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel  are  prolific  with  fish.  Tennis, 
boating,  golf,  are  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  favor  these  pastimes,  and  the 
Hotel  has  its  private  livery  and  automobiles.  The  long  stretch  of  20  miles  or 
more  of  hard  beach  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  automobiling. 

For  Turtner  particulars  and  rates  aaaress 

HOTEL  BREAKERS,  Long  Beack  P.  O.,  \VASHINGTON 


^he  QUEEN 


Mannish  Shirts 
for  Women 


A  Comfortable  Garment* 
for  Outing,  Golfing,  Etc. 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


FleiscHner,  Mayer  ^  Co 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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OLD  SPANISH 

MISSIONS 


and  nearly  everything 
else  that  a  traveler 
will  want«  to  see  in 


,_  CALIFORNIA 

S  Can  be   reached   best   via   the   Southern    Pacific- 

ss  The  famous  Coast  Line  takes  you  directly  to  almost 

SS  all  the  old  Missions ;   and  other  lines  traverse  the 

SB  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  take  you  to 

3  Mt.  Shasta,  Lake  Tahoe,  Yosemite 
^  and  Mariposa  Big  Trees 

S  and  all  principal  points  of  interest.    If  you  want 

S  to  see  California,  get  illustrated  literature,  folders 

;—  and  time  tables  before  you  start,  so  you  can  plan 

5S  your  trip.    Write  today  to  the  Southern  Pacific's 

S? 

S  Information  Bureau 

S  613  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


ainiiiMitnntNmiiiumiuiimnHHiuniiiuiiuHiiittiiiniiiiiniiHH^^ 


'/" 


Wf- 


^v>^>.^ 


f:^.--^- 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

3  Routes  to  California 
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K.  S.  ERVIN  y  CO. 


(Limited) 


fk;/*       \ 


> 


AQUASCUTUM  RAINCOAT 


AQUASCUTUM  RIANCOAT 


AQUASCUTUM  RAINCOAT 


"V/T  *•  (^ Irk -*-!-»  c  We  handle  only  imported  woolens  and  we  keep  our 
i  Icll  S  V-<10l.ncS  dressers  in  close  touch  with  what  is  being  worn  in 
New  York. 

Skirts  Made   to  Your  Measure   p^Vte^'tf^rrl^ge 

from  $2.50  to  $6.00.  Style,  fitting  and  wearing  qualities  are  the  essentials 
which  commend  made-to-order  shirts. 

Men's    Selectetl  Ne^lcAX^ear     Made  from  imported  and  hand- 
en  S    )jeiecrea    IMeCKWear     woven  silks.   Exclusive  lines. 

Oi  *       ,    r^o-Tkc     Golf  Hose,   Women's  Shetland   Spencers  and   Men's 
UTing    V-iapS     Cardigans,  Horse  Riding  and  Golf  Leggings. 

R/^  i  Sole  agents  for  the  two  most  celebrated  English  Rain 
am  VjOatS  Qo^^g  ^j.  ^^^^,^^  a7id  7vomen—\.h&  "AQUASCUTUM"  and 
the  "BURBERRY."  These  coats  are  made  to  your  measure.  Order  before 
the  season  is  far  advanced. 

Premises:  Ihira  and  Alder  Sts.,  Portlana,Ore. 

London  Address:  100  Regent  St.  W. 
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IRVINGTON 


THE  SELECT  RESIDENCE  DISTRICT 
OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


A  CHANCE  for  a 
home  and  a  ju- 
dicious investment. 
Two  electric  street 
car  lines  to  and  from 
Irvington  every  tif- 
teen  minuteB.  Wide 
streets,  cement  side- 
wallis,  two  hundred 
feet  above  business 
district,  level. 

Parties  desiring  to 
build  or  invest 
should  inspect  this 
property  before  pur- 
cha.sing  elsewhere. 


^ 


Apply  to 

C.  H.  PRESCOTT 

Trustee 

Dept.  M,  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Phone 
Main  1293 

Or,  F.    J.    RALEY, 

Resident  Agent,  700 
Schuyler  Street,  Cor- 
ner East  Twenty-first 
Street,  who  will  show 
the  property.  Phone 
East  144. 


RESIDENCE  IN  IRVINGTON 


Cut  this 
out 


C.  H.  PRESCOTT,  212  Ckamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon. 

I  am  interested  in.  residence  property  in  Portland  and  would  he  pleased  to  receive  free  in- 
formation from  you  in  reference  to  same. 

Name Address PM  j 


Send 
to-day 


Pacific  Cxpon  Cumber  €o. 


Oregon  Pine  (Douglas  Fir) 

For   Export   from    Oregon,    Puget 
Sound  and  British  Columbia 


LUMBER  AND  TIMBER 

Cut  to  any  dimensions  required  for  General  Yard  Use, 
Dock,  Bridge  and  Railway  Construction 


Piling  ( Round  or  Square),  Spars  and 
Deck  Plank,  Railway  Sleepers,  Etc. 

Schedules  supplied  suitable  for  ex- 
port to  any  part  of  the  world.     Or- 
ders carefully  executed.     Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


21 6  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore. 

Cable  Address:  "Bruclark  Portland"       Codes:  Southard,  A.  B.  C.  4th  Edition,  Lieber's  and  A.  1 
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When  received. 


When  returned. 


ELECTRO-PLATERS 


We  plate  any  article  you  want 
in  any  finish  you  want 
All  Work   Guaranteed 

HUGHES  &  SHEAD 

216-218  Union  St.,   SEATTLE 

DO  YOU  WRITE? 

TTHE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  on  the  market  for  short 
*  stories  of  sentiment,  humor  and  adventure;  also 
for  brief  articles  on  up-to-date  subjects  with  photographs 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  Your  MSS. will  receive  a  care- 
ful reading.     Send  stamps  for  return  in  case  of  rejection. 

The  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 


STAMMER? 

Wc  are  cared;  let  as  care  yoo.  No  Xlmt-beatlaB. 
The  Science  of  Speech  for  Stammerers.  Free  Tuition 
Offer  Book  free.  Natural  Speech  Academy,  ItM  ■. 
28th   Street,   Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Souvenir  Postal  Cards 

Manufactured  to  order  in  wood,  leather  or  cardboard, 
also  Souvenir  Books  for  any  city.     Write  lor  prices. 

D.  M.  AVERILL  &  CO.,  331  Morrison  St., 

PORTLAND,  OREGON.  Dept.  A. 


B.   I,.  HUBBELL, 

Attorney  at  Law 


J.  S.  Huntington, 

Pioneer  of  1852 


HOflTiHGTOK  &  HUBBEIiIi 

820  Second  Street 
Kelso,  ^VasHixxffton 

Handsome  Homes  and  Fine  Farm.s 
from  $soo  to  $50  000 

We  have  some  of  the  best  bargains  in  southwestern 
Washington,  in  stock  ranches,  fruit  lands,  improved  and 
unimproved  farms  of  all  sizes,  coal  lands  and  cheap  logged 
off  lands  for  colonies. 

We  also  have  timber  lands  for  sale;  have  one  tract  of 
fine  cedar  on  river  that  cruises  over  18,000,000  feet. 

Wide  acquaintence  and  long  residence  in  the  country 
makes  us  familiar  with  values  and  quaiifles  us  to  give 
satisfaction. 


^♦^^♦^^^^♦^♦^'♦^♦^-♦^♦^ 


Jlnotber  new  Departure 

Exchange  your  old  Records  for  new  ones.   50c  and 
an  old  Disc  Record  purchases  a  new  $1.00  Disc. 

Gold  Moulded  Records  ^'^?^f"^'^'^,^"'f'^,^"' 

and  extra  loud  Mould  Rec- 
ords are  25c.    Don't  pay  more  for  an  inferior  quality. 


1  fi  000   Sections    to    pick    trom    at 
I  \Jj\J\J\J  ^jjj.  ^^^j.^  ^j.  jj^jj^  ^^^  Cylin- 
der and  Disc. 


lADE      BY     THI 


Columbia  Pl)on»9rai»b  Co. 


Write  or   call   for   catalogue,  which 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 


Great  Reduction  in  all  Horns 
and  Supplies 

AH  mail  orders  given  prompt  attention. 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH     CO.,   Gen.,    128  seventh  St.,  Portland,  ore. 
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GRAND  CANYON 

OF  ARIZONA 

NATURE'S  MASTERPIECE 

Thirteen  miles  Tvide,  one  mile  deep,  t<wo  hundred  a.nd  seventeen  miles  long  and 

painted  like  a  flo<Tver,     El  To<var,  ne<Tv  $250,000  hotel, 

on  the  rim,     Harvey  management. 


Reached  only 
via  the 


SANTA  FE 


Directly  on  your 
Tvay  East 
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SANIPURE  MILK 


TRUE  TO  NATURE 


Counterpart  of  a   Hcaltky  MotKer  s   Milk 

A  PERFECT  FOOD  FOR  BABY 


Samples    and    Analysis    of   SANIPURE 
MILK.   Gladly   ForAvaraed   upon  Request 


SANIPURE  Food  Company, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Gentlemen: 

Your  Sanipure  Milk  gave 
entire  satisfaction.  It  would 
perhaps  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  it  likely  saved  our  baby's 
life.  We  tried  a  great  number 
of  different  preparations,  in  fact, 
almost  everything  we  could  find 
of  that  description.  The  baby 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep 
any  of  them  on  his  stomach, 
and  was  continually  ailing  and 
losing  flesh.  After  beginning 
to  use  Sanipure  Milk  these  sym- 
toms  disappeared  altogether  and 
the  baby  grew  very  strong  and 
healthy. 

Yours  very  respectfull)', 

ED.  BERG, 

Treas.  Imperial  Mining  Co., 
Roslyn,  Wash. 
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446  WASHINGTON   STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Golden 
West 


O      SPICES,     o 

COFFEE,TEA, 

BAKING  POWDER, 

FUVORING  EXTRACTS 

Absolu^e Purify,    fi rxesf  Flavor, 
<jm\ii\  Srreni^rh.  ficasoixabic  Prices. 

aOSSET  ft  DEYERS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON.  ^ 


Photograph  Gallery  for  Sale 


(irouiul  floor,  best  location  and  most  popular  gallery 
in  Everett,  W'asli.  Has  paid  $100  profit  for  last  three 
years,  everything  new,  cost  $2,300.  Have  Alaska  iu- 
terests    that    demand    my    immediate    attention. 

Particulars  on  request. 

Price,  $1,250 

CANTWELL.    PHotog'rapKer 

E^verett,   'WasH. 
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$36,000 


s  what  the  Washington  Meteor  Mining  Company  will 
be  paying  in  DIVIDENDS  within  the  next  \2  months 

Over  $2,000,000  WORTH  OF  GOLD  ORE  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  THESE 
MINES.  If  you  are  tired  of  playing  along  in  the  same  old  way,  day  by  day,  month 
by  month,  the  everlasting  same  old  grind,  subscribe  for  a  block  of  stock  in  an 
actual  producing  and  dividend-paying  gold  mine. 

We  show  GOLD  BULLION  RECEIPTS,  not  assays.  We  pay  1  per  cent  per 
month,  not  promises. 

You  are  invited  to  join  with  us,  in  working  this  wonderful  profit-sharing  enter- 
prise. 

This  is  the  grandest  opportunity  for  investment  in  the  West.  It  is  no  guess 
work  with  us  about  finding  ore.  We  have  spent  our  own  money  proving  that  fact. 
We  have  a  20-stamp  mill,  water  power,  cyanide  plant,  aerial  tram,  assay  oflBce, 
machine  and  blacksmith  shops,  hotel  and  buildings  complete;  also  air-compressor 
and  machine  drills. 

We  are  working  this  mammoth  property  night  and  day.  We  have  available  ore 
to  keep  our  mill  running  for  all  time  to  come. 

Over  five  miles  of  tunnel  work  has  already  been  completed  on  the  property 
which  proves  that  we  have  a  continuous  vein  of  free-milling  gold  ore  over  6,200 
feet  long,  assaying  from  $10  to  $100,000  per  ton. 

$1.00  invested  in  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  stock  four  years  ago  is  now 
worth  $100. 

$1.00  invested  in  Bell  Telephone  stock  when  it  was  lowest  is  now  worth  over 
$1,000. 

$1.00  invested  in  Granite  Mountain  stock  returned  in  two  and  one-half  years 
$560. 

$1.00  invested  in  Washington  Meteor  stock  will  beat  them  all.  This  Company 
is  capitalized  for  $2,000,000,  all  treasury  stock,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable.  Par 
value  $1.00. 

We  have  recently  installed  modem  and  up-to-date  machinery  and  have  certain 
payments  to  meet  in  addition  to  regular  expenses  and  in  order  to  stay  clear  of  all 
debts  we  offer  a  limited  amount  of  shares  for  20  cents;  when  sold  the  price  will 
positively  be  advanced  50  to  100  per  cent  and  will  soon  go  above  par. 

Send  us  $20.00  and  your  income  actually  commences  the  very  day  your  money 
reaches  Seattle.  This  is  no  scheme  or  humbug.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  investment  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money  and  no  questions  are  asked. 

Put  your  money  to  work;  START  TODAY. 

ROGERS-HESSELTINE  CO. 

FINANCIA.I.  AGENTS 
417-418  AlasKa  Bldg.,  Seattle,  "Wash. 


pSPER-ZTy 


•^occtss 


CLIP     HBRSl 

Rogers-Hesseltine  Co., 

Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Gentlemen:  Please  forward/r^^ information  regarding 
the  Washington  Meteor  Mining  cfompany. 

Name 

Address 

Occupation P.M.  6 


^^osPER'/rv 
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Wonderful  Northwest  Number 
of  THE   WORLD'S  WORK 


The  Editor  of  The  World's  Work,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  has 
been  traveling  thousands  of^iles  in  the  Northwest,  and  giving  his 
personal  editorial  attention  to  the  preparation  of  this  big  special  issue. 
The  comprehensive  sweep  of  this  "Wonderful  Northwest"  number  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  tentative  forecast  of  contents: 


jihe  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 

What  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
was  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  this  fair  is  to 
the  great  Northwest.  The  magazine  will 
show  by  a  wealth  of  striking  photographs 
and  by  its  vivid  record  and  interpretation 
of  the  Northwest's  activities,  as  shown  by 
the  exposition,  what  the  spirit  of  the  North- 
west means. 

Wkat  tkc  Nortkwest  Is 

Its  wide  territory.  Its  wide  stretches  of 
timber,  wheat-fields,  farms  and  orchards.  Its 
ports  and  rivers  and  growing  towns.  Its 
national  importance  as  the  gateway  to  Alas 
ka  and  the  Orient.  Its  state  of  develop- 
ment. Its  population,  resources  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  People 
Where  they  come  from,  their  ambitions,  tTie 
conditions  of  their  home  life,  their  relations 
to  their  own  commiuuity.  What  qualities 
their  new  home  has  developed.  How  they 
differ  from  Easterners.  Studies  of  typical 
communities,  both  in.  city  and  country. 
The  careers  of  men  who  have  shown  leader- 
ship there. 

The  Cities  or  tlic  Nortliwest 
How  they  diflfer  from  Eastern  cities.  Their 
civic  spirit.  What  they  and  the  men  who 
make  them  are  thinking  and  doing.  How 
the  cities  were  built  and  how  they  grew. 
An  impartial  measure,  in  human  terms,  of  a 
distinctive  type  of  municipal  life,  and  the 
problems  and  the  outlook  presented. 

Typical  Industrial  Life  oi  tne  Nortnwest 

The  significance  of  the  romance  of  lumber- 
ing and  fishing  and  their  attendant  indus- 
tries. 


The  New  Alaska 

Up  in  the  Arctic  Circle  hardy  Americans  in 
a  land  of  uncommon  conditions  are  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  rich  and  progressive 
commonwealth.  This  article  will  tell  the 
entertaining  story  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  doing  it. 

Development  of  tne  Canadian  NortLwest 

American  families  have  surged  across  the 
Canadian  border  and  carried  the  American 
spirit  through  the  fertile  prairies  and  tim- 
ber-class forests  of  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  and 
British  Columbia,  and  are  building  up  a 
stretch  of  territory  that  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  waste. 

Nortnwest  a  Manufacturing  Center 

Has  the  Northwest  an  industrial  future  that 
will  make  it  independent  of  the  East  and 
the  point  of  origin  of  manufactures  export- 
ed to  South  America  and  the  Orient?  The 
question  will  be  answered  by  some  very 
suggestive  and  illuminating  facts. 

Thz  Transportation  Story 

The  railroads  existing  and  planned  and 
their  relations  to  the  people  and  the  indus- 
tries of  both  city  and  country.  How  rail- 
road plans  and  policies  bear  on  the  efforts 
of  Northwestern  cities  to  develop  great  in- 
dustrial centres. 

American  Mastery  of  tne  Pacific 

How  the  railroads  have  made  ready  for  it 
and  how  the  steam'ship  lines  may  clinch  it. 
The  United  States  and  Japan  practically 
fence  in  the  North  Pacific.  Our  advantages- 
manifold.     IIow  they  present  themselves. 


Write  for  Special  Pacific  Coast  Monthly  Subscription  Offer 

Doubleday  Page  &  Co.,  New  York 


THE  GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
IN  AMERICA 


THE  WORLD'S 
WORK 
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FREE! 


1 


fe 


A  FINE,  solid  gold  Fountain  Pen  will  be  given  free 
to  subscribers  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  who  pay- 
up  their  own  subscriptions  and  who  send  us  two 
other  new  subscribers.  Or,  if  you  are  not  at  present  a 
subscriber,  send  us  your  name  and  two  others  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  pen  free.  The  blank  below  must  be  used  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  for  1905  will  be  the  finest  ex- 
ponent of  magazine  publishing  that  the  West  has  ever  seen. 
The  pen  we  offer  is  retailed  for  $2.50.  It  is  durable  and 
thoroughly  guaranteed.  The  pen  is  14-karat  gold,  and  the 
barrel  is  made  of  hard  rubber. 

Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Ev- 
erybody likes  a  good  fountain  pen.  The  Pacific  Monthly 
pen  comes  in  a  neat  box,  together  with  a  glass  filler  and 
complete  instructions  for  immediate  use. 

CUT  HERE  TODAY 


THE  PACIPIC  MONTHLY, 

Portland,  Oreson: 

Enclosed  find  $3.00  for  which  send  The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year 
to  each  of  the  following: 


Name 


Address  - 

Name   


Address - 

Name   


ADDRESS- 
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Don't  Burn— TOASTS 

Here's  to  the  Toaster  that  toasts  golden 
brown, 

Delights  the  heart  of  Peasant  and  Crown, 

All  other  devices  are  black  burning 
roasters 

When  compared  to  RULOFSON'S  CAL- 
IFORNIA toastf;rs. 


Price,  25  Cents 

Halofson's  California  Toaster 

is  without  an  equal  as  a  culinary  utensil;  makes 
delicious,  crisp,  golden  brown  toast  without 
burned  edges;  excellent  to  warm  over  rolls  or 
biscuits— doesn't  dry  them  up.  Placed  under  a 
saucepan  it  prevents  the  contents  from  scorching 
or  sticking  to  the  bottom;  fine  for  keeping  food 
warm. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them  send  us  25c  and 
we  will  forward  Toaster  by  express.  Send  name 
of  your  hardware  dealer  and  and  receive  hand- 
some California  Souvenir,  FREE. 

A.  C.  RULOrSON  COMPANY 

238  Crosslcy  BIdg.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


".(^ 
".(^ 

<«> 
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"Uhe    Sreatest    Clothinff 
JVouse  in  the  v/orthwest 

SPori/and,  Oregon 


r^^ 


MONEY  TALKS 

I  have  for  sale  Timber  Lands,  Stump 
Lands,  Farm  Lands,  improved  and  un- 
improved. Water- frontage  on  the  Sound, 
City  Real  Estate.  Many  choice  bargains 
lor  investors.  Write  for  full  information 
of  my  properties.  It's  free.  Write  or 
call  today.  Don't  wait  until  tomorrow,, 
for  tomorrow  never  comes. 

WALTER  STRANGE 

402-404  Arcade  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


I^mington 

Typewriter 

$100 

Today,    Next  Year,    Indefinitely 

QUALITY  improving:— PRICE  unchan§:ed. 
The  Standard  Macliine  at  a  Standard  Price, 
at  which  our  business  steadily  increases. 

REMINGTON   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

249  STARK  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Sunlight  Halftones  and 
Daylight  Presswork 


'"^lo   obtain   Engraving   and    Printing 


T 


01  the  highest  standard  of  quality  does 
tf?nmean  prohibttivc^fices  — it   is   a 

question  oiorganization  and  equipment. 

f 

Tke   BiEugier -Wells  Company 

I  "Fave'T:nT  best  organized  and  equipped 
engraving  and  prinliP^  plant  m  the 
ni ted- States.      New  building.      New 
mpaern    equipmenr"  throughout. 


^^S  IKS 

pecialists    at    the    liead    of  ever 
department. 


309-310-311    Michigan   Boulevard.  Graphic   Arts    BuiU.ng,  CHICAGO 


Wnte   (or  C<>py   oi  "Commercial  Ort^malt|| 
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CONCRETE 

¥itc  Ptooi  Buildings 


We  manufacture  concrete  blocks  as 
illustrated,  making  a  hollow  wall  that 
is  stronger  and  cheaper  than  brick. 
On  account  of  the  air  space  it  is  drier 
and  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer.  We  build  partitions  from 
three  inches  up  and  walls  of  any  size, 
making  a  building  when  constructed 
that  will  be  more  fireproof  than  is 
possible  out  of  any  other  material, 
and  the  longer  it  stands  the  better  it 
gets.  We  have  just  completed  a  two 
story  factory  building  for  Councilman 
Jno.  P.  Sharkey,  on  Union  Avenue 
and  East  Oak  Street.  To  see  it  is  to 
be  convinced. 


-Ti^-Ti^-Trr 


Concrete  Construction  Company 

Office,  70 1  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Or. 

'Phone  Ma-in  tSO  Plant  at  East  Sixth  and  Madison  Streets 


R.  M.  WILBUR 

306  McKay  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 

Tliirty  Years  in  Real  Estate  Business  Here. 

Is  offering  property  for  sale  paying  from  6%  to  14%  clear 
of  taxes  and  insurance.  ^Cau  fill  any  reasonable  pur- 
chaser's order  at  short  notice.  ^It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  Portland  offers  best  real  estate  investments  on 
Pacific  Coast,  ^j  Call  or  write  for  further  particulars  and 
statistics.     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :      : :     : :      : :      : :      : :     : : 
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)^^  ^  in  ad 

TeW  -^  ^^''  \    vo   te  spe«^ 
Utue  ano  ^e  have 

and  ^^'^      ,     , 

Ma^eCen«a\fi-     ^^^^-^TT: 


QUALITY  a  PRICE  REMAIN  THE  SAME 

WITH  X 

COCOAandCHOCOLATE 

(unless  we  can  improve  the  quality^ 

ff^coiiM reduce  the 
price  iiflou^enn^ our 
standard^ijraaidi^ 
iidcouMmljfiDc  ^ 
same^aa/ii^aia 
/oirer/?nee. 
QUALITY! 


PREMIUM'^CHOCOLXTE 


OUR  ONLY  STYLE  CAM         Q UALIT Y ! ! 

AND 

SOLD  BYGROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


QUALITY!!! 


S^i^&y^ie 


[lubricates  properly  the  sensitive  mechanism. 
)with  perfect  action  the  reel  never  fails  at  ai 
critical  moment.    "  3  in  One  "  wont  gum ,  dry  \ 
out,  contains  no  acid.    "  3  in  One  "  prevents 
rust   on    every   part,  add- 
ing years  to  the  life,  and 
brightness    to  the    beauty 
of  even  the  finest.    Good 
for  the  rod  too— preserves 
the  wood,  promoting  plia- 
bility—protects the  metal. 
^-^•M-*  Good  for  fisher  also— the 

■    1  P  I  J         delicate,  pleasant  odor  I 

keeps  off  mosquitos. 
Try  it.    All  dealers.    Trial  bottle  sent  free. 
Write  to 

G.  W.  COLE  CO. 
134  Washington  Life  Bldg. 
Nevf  York  City 


REAL 
^REEL 


LADIES!  LADIES! 

FREE  EXPRESS 

We  pay  charges  both  ways  on  all  gar- 
ments sent  to  us  for  cleaning  or  pressing, 
if  this  ad.  is  enclosed.  Best  cleaning 
establishment  in  Northwest.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

CITY  DYE  WORKS 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Fightinct  fbe 
Kino  ^5aImorf 


lu^^iuim^^amioitkmmuuii , 


in  Labrador 

BV  DR.  HEBER   BISHOP. 

The  Best  Salmon  Fishing   Story  of  the  year. 

Read  of  the  five  and  a  half  hours'  fight  with 
a  thirty -five  pound  sea  salmon.  Taken  on  a 
fly  rod  on  the  Moisic  River.     In 

The  Maine  Central  for  May 

Send  ten  cents  in  coin  to 

THE  MAINE  CENTRAL, 

General  Passenger  Department, 
Maine  Central  Railroad, 
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EXCLUSIVE  NOVELTIES 
IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ^ 


We  have  placed  in  stock  for  the  Exposition  period  an 
exceptionally  attractive  assortment  of  novelties  in  gold  and 
silverware,  suitable  as  mementoes  of  the  Exposition  or  of 
this  section  of  the  countr>'. 

You  will  be  sure  to  find  something  that  will  appeal  to 
you  personally  or  something  to  give  to  a  friend.  Your 
inspection  is  cordially  invited. 

A.  &  C.  FELDENHEIMER,  Leading  Jewelers 

GOLD    AND    SILVERSMITHS    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

Cor.  Third  and  Washington  Sts.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


(T 


^= 


INDIAN  CURIOS 

Are  you  interested  in  the  work  of  our  American  In- 
dians, a  race  fast  dying  out?  A  full  line  of  primitive 
implements,  totem  poles,  Eskimo  ivory  carv!ng,Navajo 
blankets.  BASKETS  FKOM  EVERY  TRIBE,  also  a 
splendid  collection  of  finely  mounted  Alaska  Fur 
Rugs — bear,  white  fox,  lynx,  wolf,  etc.,  are  always  in 
stock.  Visitors  to  Seattle  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 
Purcha.sing  directly  from  the  Indians  our  prices  are 
very  reasonable. 

E.  M.  RHODES  &  GO. 

61 2  Second  Avenue,  Alaska  Building 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


^ 


J 


J.  G.  MACK 
^  CO. 

Exclusive  Carpet 
House 

86^88TWaSt.,Portland,Ore. 


BOORS 

ABOUT  OREGON  AND  THE  NORTHWEST 

Send   Prepaid   for  Prices  Follo'ivin^ 

LEWIS  &  CLARK,  Exposition  edition,  \V.  R.  THE  CONQUEST.     A  true  story  of  Lewis  & 

Lighten 65  Clark,  colored  frontispiece,  Eva  Emery  Dye    $1.25 

THE  SETTLER'S  HANDBOOK  TO  OREGON,         McLOUGHLIN  AND  OLD  OREGON,  Eva 

Walhs  Nash 25  Emery  Dye 1.25 

THE    TWO   ISLANDS,  a  popular  geology  of 

Oregon,  Prof.  Thos.  Condon  .  .  1.00        A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OREGON,  eighteen 

NEW      POCKET      SECTIONAL      MAP      OF  illustrations,  Sidona  V.  Johnson   .        .        .      1.00 

OREGON LOO        THE  BRIDGE  OF  THE  GODS,  a  romance  of 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,  Indian   Oregon,   eight  illustrations.  F.  H. 

Schofer 1.25  Balch 1.25 

PIONEER     DAYS    OF    OREGON,     History,  LETTERS    FROM    AN    OREGON    RANCH, 

S.  A.  Clark 3.00  with   twelve   full  page  illustrations  from 

EARLY  OREGON,  Geo.  E.  Cole        .        .        .  LOO  photographs,  by  Katherine    .  .        .      125 

Ji  Large  Stock  of  Souvenir  Postal  Cards, 
Guide  Books,  Etc- 

U/)e  J.  R.  GILL  CO. 

BooKsellers  and  Stationers  PORTLAND,    OR.C 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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All  y  isitors  to  the  Le^\^ls  G?  Clark 
Exposition  Snould  See  CaliTornia 


ALL  VISITORS  TO  CAL- 
IFORNIA SHOULD  SEE 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

By  the  Sea — near  Old  Monterey 


All  outdoor  sports;  golf,  tennis,  surf  and  pool  bathing; 
glass-bottomed  boats ;  full  eighteen  hole  golf  course — the  best 
in  the  world ;  oiled  roads  for  auto-rides ;  Old  Monterey  with  its 
historic  adobies ;  the  Presidio  with  its  attractive  military  fea- 
tures; Pacific  Grove  with  its  shells  and  its  cypresses;  Carmel 
bay  with  its  sandy  beach,  and  all  close  by.  Special  terms  to 
families.    Delightful  out-doors  every  day  of  the  year. 


Address   GEO.   R   SNELL,  Manager  "Hotel   Del  Monte,"    Del  Monte,  Cal. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Breakers 


r 


THE  BREAKERS 
Breakers  Station,  Long  Beach,  Washington 


THE  LEADING  COAST  RESORT 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

HE  BREAKERS  HOTEL,  located  on  Long  Beach,  Wash- 
ington, about  140  miles  from  Portland,  offers  visitors  to 
the  Exposition  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a  refreshing 
and  delightful  outing  by  the  shores  of  the  great  Pacific. 
The  Beach  itself  is  one  of  the  widest  and  longest  on  either 
shore  of  America,  and  has  attractions  that  are  unsurpassed 
anywhere.  ^  The  Hotel  is  new  and  modern.  It  is  electric  lighted,  steam 
heated,  with  fresh  and  salt,  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are  suites  with 
private  hot  and  cold  water  baths.  The  view  of  the  Ocean  from  the  dining 
room  and  many  of  the  bedrooms  is  exceptionally  fine.  ^  The  Hotel  owns 
a  fine  Jersey  dair^^  insuring  the  purest  and  sweetest  milk.  It  also  has  its 
own  vegetable  garden.  Of  amusements  there  are  plenty.  Fishing  in  the 
Ocean  a  few  miles  below  the  Hotel  offers  many  a  pleasant  hour,  and  the 
mountain  streams  across  the  bay  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel  are  prolific  with 
fish.  Tennis,  boating,  golf,  are  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  favor  these 
pastimes,  and  the  Hotel  has  its  private  livery  and  automobiles.  The  long 
stretch  of  20  miles  or  more  of  hard  beach  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  automobiling.  :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      : :      :  :     •  :      :  :     '  '-      '  '• 


For  further  particulars  ana  rates  address 

HOTEL  BREAKERS,  Long  Beack  P.  O.,  WASHINGTON 
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All  V  isitors  to  the  LjC^stis  &?  Clark 
Exposition  Snould  See  CaliTornia 


ALL  VISITORS  TO  CAL- 
IFORNIA SHOULD  SEE 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

By  the  Sea — near  Old  Monterey 


All  outdoor  sports;  golf,  tennis,  surf  and  pool  bathing; 
glass-bottomed  boats ;  full  eighteen  hole  golf  course — the  best 
in  the  world ;  oiled  roads  for  auto-rides ;  Old  Monterey  with  its 
historic  adobies;  the  Presidio  with  its  attractive  military  fea- 
tures; Pacific  Grove  with  its  shells  and  its  cypresses;  Carmel 
bay  with  its  sandy  beach,  and  all  close  by.  Special  terms  to 
families.    Delightful  out-doors  every  day  of  the  year. 


Address   GEO.   R   SNELL,   Manager  "Hotel   Del  Monte,"    Del  Monte,  Cal. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


THE  LEADING  COAST  RESORT 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

'  HE  BREAKERS  HOTEL,  located  on  Long  Beach,  Wash- 
ington, about  140  miles  from  Portland,  offers  visitors  to 
the  Exposition  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  a  refreshing 
and  delightful  outing  by  the  shores  of  the  great  Pacific. 
The  Beach  itself  is  one  of  the  widest  and  longest  on  either 
shore  of  America,  and  has  attractions  that  are  unsurpassed 
anywhere.  ^  The  Hotel  is  new  and  modern.  It  is  electric  lighted,  steam 
heated,  with  fresh  and  salt,  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are  suites  with 
private  hot  and  cold  water  baths.  The  view  of  the  Ocean  from  the  dining 
room  and  many  of  the  bedrooms  is  exceptionally  fine.  ^  The  Hotel  owns 
a  fine  Jersey  dairj^  insuring  the  purest  and  sweetest  milk.  It  also  has  its 
own  vegetable  garden.  Of  amusements  there  are  plenty.  Fishing  in  the 
Ocean  a  few  miles  below  the  Hotel  offers  many  a  pleasant  hour,  and  the 
mountain  streams  across  the  bay  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel  are  prolific  with 
fish.  Tennis,  boating,  golf,  are  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  favor  these 
pastimes,  and  the  Hotel  has  its  private  livery  and  automobiles.  The  long 
stretch  of  20  miles  or  more  of  hard  beach  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  automobiling.  :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      :  :      : :      :  :     :  :      '■  '•     '■  '•      '  '• 


For  furtker  particulars  and  rates  address 

HOTEL  BREAKERS,  Long  Beack  P.  O.,  WASHINGTON 
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THE  MOMENTOUS  STRUGGLE  FOR 
MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

By  H.   W.   Scott 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Pacific  Monthly  presents  in  this  contribution  by  Hon.  H.  IV. 
Scott,  editor  of  the  Oregonian,  the  introductory  article  to  the  series  on  the  ''Coming  Supremacy  oj 
the  Pacific. ' '  The  series  will  continue  for  six  months  and  will  be  written  by  Wolf  Von  Schierbra?id, 
Ph.  D.,  author  of  "America,  Asia  and  the  Pacific, '^  and  other  works  treating  the  probleins  and 
possibilities  of  the  Pacific  seaboard.  It  has  been  deemed  peculiarly  fitting  to  begin  the  series  at 
this  time  and  to  illustrate  it  in  this  number  with  Exposition  views,  inasmuch  as  the  centennial 
we  celebrate  means  not  so  much  a  retrospect  as  a  forecast  of  greater  things  to  come.  The  articles 
by  Dr.  Von  Schierbrand  will  treat  all  of  the  important  phases  of  the  questions  that  have  arisen  as 
a  consequence  of  the  great  awakening  to  western  possibilities.  The  illustrations  will  be  a  feature , 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  series  will  be  of  exceptional  interest  and  value  to  all  who  wish  to  be  in  touch 
with  a  struggle  for  the  mastery  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind and  which  has  already  decided  the  fate  of  nations. 


MASTERY  of  the  Pacific  is 
involved  in  the  great  drama 
now  being  played  in  the 
Orient.  Japan,  regarded 
hitherto  as  an  insignificant, 
or  at  best,  as  a  secondary  power,  resists 


Eiissia  and  has  present  triumph  over  her. 
This,  however,  if  we  may  use  military 
language,  is  but  an  affair  of  outposts.  The 
actual  struggle  is  yet  to  come.  Among 
the  contestants  in  this  struggle — a  strug- 
gle not  necessarily  of  arms,  but  of  com- 


Looking-   toward   the   Band  Stand  from   the   Bridge  of  Nations, 


Note. — The  illustrations  of  the  Exposition  are  from  photographs  taken  by  the  Official  Photographic  Co. 
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raercial  rivalry — the  United  States  will 
have  place.  We  cannot  escape  the  condi- 
tions. The  actual  prize  is  control  or  as- 
cendancy in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  movement  westward,  wliich  began 
before  the  earliest  written  history,  and 
has  continued  ever  since,  has  now  reached 
a  stage  ii})on  which  the  West  meets  the 
East,  and  the  East  and  the  West  are  one. 
It  has  come  about  through  extension  of 
the  domain  of  the  United  States  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  through  extension 
of  European  influence  into  countries  of 
the  Orient  and  through  various  move- 
ments that  have  begun  the  development  of 
commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  a  scale 
large  already,  and  destined  to  an  infinite 
expansion.  Our  own  interest  in  the  Pa- 
cific, which  started  with  the  establishment 
of  our  cordon  of  states  on  this  western 
verge  of  the  continent,  has  been  prodig- 
iously increased  and  magnified  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  The  Spanish  War  of  1898 
opened  a  door  that  never  will  be  closed 
upon  us ;  and  the  present  struggle  between 
Japan  and  Russia  is  one  in  which  we  can- 
not but  have  deep  concern,  because  it  pre- 
sages a  future  in  which  we  must  of  neces- 
sity   have    a    very    important    part.      We 


cannot  escape  this  participation  if  we 
would. 

Forces  are  now  in  motion  which  it  is 
clear  are  to  make  the  Pacific  Ocean  dur- 
ing the  present  century  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity similar  to  what  the  Atlantic  was 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, and  to  what  the  Mediterranean  was 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries  ago.  Our  own 
interests  are  deeply  involved  in  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan;  for  this  is  but 
the  initial  stage  of  an  international  strug- 
gle  to  be  vastly  extended,  if  not  with  arms, 
certainlv  through  rivalries  and  with  the 
weapons  of  industry  and  commerce.  On 
that  vast  highway  which  the  irony  of  his- 
tory has  named  the  "Pacific"  Ocean,  there 
is  now  to  be  a  struggle  for  commercial 
and  political  supremacy  as  important  as 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  our- 
selves are  literally  "in  it,"  and  could  not 
retreat  if  we  would.  Such  a  nation  as 
ours  cannot  play  the  part  of  a  weakling; 
we  shall  not  sit  down  in  our  back  yard  and 
let  the  world  drift  by.  A  nation  great  as 
ours  must  pay  the  penalty  of  its  great- 
ness, in  effort,  money,  bother  and  men. 

The  conditions  will  force  rivalry  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia.  For 
Russia,  we  take  it,  though  checked  b\ 
Japan,   cannot    be    forced    back,  perm  a - 


Tho    California    Building,    showing    two    of    the    four    Mission    wings. 
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The    Grand   Stairway   and   Band   Stand. 


nently,  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
But  Japan  is  figliting  the  preliminary  bat- 
tle of  all  nations  that  want  an  equal 
chance  on  the  Pacific;  for  Russia  in  con- 
I  trol  of  China  and  Corea  would  be  in  posi- 
tion to  close  the  door  to  all  commerce  not 
directed  in  the  interest  of  her  own  policy. 
Eussia  hitherto  has  been  friendly  with 


us,  because  the  two  great  countries  have 
not  been  in  touch  with  each  other.  She 
could  afford  to  be  friendly  with  the  United 
States  so  long  as  we  were  no  world  power, 
and  so  long,  moreover,  as  we  were  on  more 
or  less  strained  terms  with  Great  Britain, 
Russia's  most  powerful  and  dangerous 
rival  during  the  whole  course  of  the  nine 


! 


Lakeview  Terrace,     A  comer  of  the  Agricultural  Building-  is  seen  at  the  extreme  left,  and  next  to  it  the  European 

Exhibits  Building.     Fir-covered  hills  in  the  background. 


STKUGGLE  FOli  MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


Scene    during-    the    speech-making  at   the  opening  day   ceremonies. 

teenth  century.    But  the  march  of  events      to  face  with  Eussia.     Our  position  in  the 
has  now  brought  the  United  States  face      Orient  and  the  development  of  our  states 


The    Oregon   Building.     The   simple   beauty   of   this  building   makes   it  the   most   admired   of  all   the 

State   buildings. 
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on  the  west  coast  of  America  make  a  new 
condition.  Absorption  of  China  and 
Corea  by  Russia  would  be  the  severest  pos- 
sible blow  to  the  commercial  progress  of 
the  United  States.  Were  China  advanced 
or  "westernized,"  even  to  the  extent  that 
Japan  is,  the  commerce  of  her  hundreds  of 
millions,  left  free,  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  us.  But  in  the  hands  of  Eussia, 
or  controlled  by  Russian  influence,  its 
benefits  to  us  would  be  largely  lost.  This 
is  the  interpretation  of  Secretary  Hay's 
contention  for  the  integrity  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire.  It  explains,  too,  the  British 
policy  of  the  "open  door."  One  of  the 
objects  of  Russian  statesmanship  has  been 
to  keep  the  two  great  English-speaking  na- 
tions apart,  allied  as  they  are  for  free  and 
open  commerce.  Any  approach  to  cor- 
diality between  the  United  States  and 
England,  on  a  common  or  similar  policy, 
makes  Russia  therefore  the  rival  if  not 
the  enemy  of  both. 

Long  time  must  elapse  before  consistent 
results  can  come  out  of  this  chaos  of  dis- 
cordant interests.  But  the  contest  can 
have  no  interruption.  From  this  point  of 
view  Japan  is  figliting  not  only  hov  own 


battle  for  her  national  preservation,  but 
the  battle  of  other  nations,  including  our 
own,  for  the  free  development  of  Pacific 
commerce. 

Again,  the  products  and  exports  of  Rus- 
sia are  mostly  of  a  nature  of  which  we 
ourselves  have  abundance,  namely,  cereals 
and  other  agricultural  products,  petro- 
leum, timber  and  other  heavy  staples.  Rus- 
sia, therefore,  in  all  or  nearly  all  her  ex- 
ports, is  one  of  our  chief  rivals.  N"at- 
in-ally,  therefore,  if  she  can  obtain  the  as- 
cendancy she  covets  in  tbe  Orient  she 
will  close  the  door  to  us  as  far  as  she  can. 

But  tlicre  awaits  Pacific  commerce  a 
great  future.  Our  rivals  in  it  are  many 
other  nations  besides  Russia;  namely. 
J^ngland,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan, 
and  even  Holland.  It  may  not  mean  war. 
but  it  will  mean,  certainly,  a  strife  for 
couimcrcial  and  even  for  political  power. 
Tlic  most  dangerous  thing  this  country 
could  do  would  be  to  allow  itself  to  "drift" 
on  its  course  of  world  politics.  Under  the 
present  administration  there  is  no  danger 
of  that.  But  our  situation  is  such  that 
we  must  at  all  times  be  alert  and  ready. 
Pacific  Ocean  commerce  undoubtedly  has 
an  iimuense  development  before  it.   When 


The    New    York    Building — the    scene    of    many    notable      receptions    and    banquets. 
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The   Oriental   Palace,   showing-  a   corner   of   the   Log  Palace,    and    the    flr-clad    hills    in    the    hackground. 

the  vast  populations  that  border  on  this      modern  ideas  and  methods  and  have  been 
greatest   of  oceans  shall  have  yielded  to      shown  how  to  do  what  they  are  capable  of 
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A   view   of  one  of  the   Sunken  Gardens   in  Columbia  Court,     showing    two    of     E.     C.     Potter's     famous 

animal    groups    at    center. 
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Indian  Totem  Poles  and  canoe,  from  Alaska,  forming:  a  part  of  the   United  States  Alaska  exhibit. 

— and  this  under  the  leadership  of  Japan,      will  be  the  greatest  the  world  has  known 
seconded   by   England,    France   and   Ger-      since  the  movement  that  followed  the  dif 
many,  will  be  brought  about — the  result      covery  of  America. 


View   overlooking    Guild    Lake,    showing    the    United  States     Government    Building     in    the    center,     the 
European    Exhibits    Building    on    the    right,    and    the    Oriental    Palace    on    the    left. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  EXPOSITION 

By   Ion   Lewis,   Director  of   Arcnitecture 


IT  has  alwaj^s  seemed  to  the  writer 
that  the  educational  aspect  of  an 
exposition  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  in  view  of  this,  the 
choice  of  a  site  for  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  was  most  fortunate  and 
happy,  and  to  those  responsible  for  this 
selection,  all  credit  is  due.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  block  plan  was  well  in  keep- 
ing with  the  site,  utilizing  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage its  beauties  and  environment.  The 
object  always  in  view,  the  preservation  of 
the  vista  of  the  lower  Willamette  Valley, 
was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  firmly  fixed 
the  main  axis  of  the  plan  in  a  general 
north  and  south  direction;  thus  maintain- 
ing the  fine  water  view  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  across  which  rises  the  beau- 
tiful green  peninsula  with  its  oak  trees, 
and  beyond,  the  Willamette,  flowing  be- 
tween high,  evergi-ecn-clad  hills.  The 
good  Judgment  and  foresight  of  the  Ex- 
position directors  were  evidenced  by  ob- 
taining, during  the  early  months  of  the 
Exposition,  the  services  of  the  eminent 
landscape  architects,  Olmsted  Brothers,  a 
firm  of  national  reputation.  Mr.  John 
C.  Olmsted  was  engaged  to  visit  the  site 
and  consult  with  the  Directors  of  Works 
and  Architecture,  with  the  view  of  prepar- 


ing a  block  plan,  or  general  scheme,  foi- 
the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  This  plan,  made  two  years  ago, 
has  been  faithfully  followed,  with  but  feu- 
minor  changes. 

The  Directors  of  the  Exposition,  after 
much  discussion  and  the  consideration  of 
various  methods  pursued  by  other  exposi- 
tions, decided  to  appoint  a  supervising 
architect — whose  title  has  since  been 
changed  to  "Director  of  Architecture" — 
and  a  board  of  architects.  To  each  mem- 
ber of  the  board  was  apportioned  a  build- 
ing of  the  original  main  group.  This  ap- 
portionment was  made  by  the  architects 
amongst  themselves,  by  drawing  lots,  the 
Director  of  Architecture  to  have  general 
supervision  of  all  the  buildings  and  of  the 
board  of  architects,  that  all  might  work 
in  harmony  and  the  result  be  not  incon- 
gruous and  inliarmonious. 

The  decision  of  the  board  of  architects, 
in  the  design  of  the  buildings,  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  free  renaissance  of  the 
Spanish  type,  seemed  most  appropriate,  in 
view  of  the  discovery  of  the  Oregon  Coast 
by  the  early  Spanish  navigators.  Wliile 
this  scheme  was  ultimately  deviated  from 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  been  carried  out 
in  a  construction  similar  to  most  of  the 
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late  expositions,  namely,  a  wood  frame, 
covered  with  staff,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  red  and  green  tile  effects. 

In  the  immediate  forefront  of  the  en- 
trance, after  passing  the  turnstiles,  is  a 
long  curved  peristyle  of  a  double  row  of 
Ionic  columns,  through  which  a  mystic 
glimpse  is  caught  of  the  broad  middle 
plaza,  with  the  waterway,  peninsula,  the 
Government  buildings,  and  distant  pano- 
rama, beyond. 

Flanking  the  white  peristyle,  on  the 
left,  is  the  two-storied  Administration 
Building,  with  the  press  annex,  while  on 
the  right  are  the  post  office  and  the  police 
and  fire  stations. 

Leaving  the  classic  peristyle  of  the  en- 
trance, the  broad,  long  vista  breaks  into 
view.  The  immediate  foreground  being 
occupied  by  the  spacious  Concourse  Plaza, 
with  the  Palace  of  Agriculture  to  the  right 
and  the  Foreign  Exhibits  Building  to  the 
left.  The  open  space  between  is  desig- 
nated ]\Iiddle  Plaza,  and  consists  of  two 
broad  avenues  with  sunken  gardens  be- 
tween. Dividing  the  sunken  gardens  is 
a  simple  Italian  fountain. 

The  Agricultural  Building  is  devoted 
to  the  exhibits  of  the  various  states  of  the 
West  and  the  Northwest.  It  is  typically 
Spanish  in  character,  with  broad  wall  sur- 
faces, richly  ornamented  window  penetra- 
tions   and    broad,    overhanging,    heavily 


bracketed  eaves.  Surmounting  the  whole 
rises  a  majestic  dome,  conspicuouosly 
marking  the  building  from  all  parts  of 
the  grounds. 

The  Foreign  Exhibits  Building,  directly 
opposite  the  foregoing  building,  while  of 
the  same  length,  is  of  but  half  the  width. 
Still  keeping  the  broad  wall  spaces  of  the 
Spaniard,  this  building  has  an  individual- 
ity of  its  own.  In  place  of  the  dome,  a 
number  of  small  towers  rise  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  facade  to  emphasize  its  quiet 
dignity.  The  central  portion  of  the  roof 
is  devoted  to  a  large  roof  garden,  whence 
magnificent  views  may  be  had  of  the 
grounds  and  the  grand  panorama  of  the 
valley. 

To  the  west  of  the  Foreign  Exhibits 
Building,  on  a  slightly  elevated  position, 
is  placed  a  building  devoted  to  the  Orien- 
tal exhibits.  This  building,  while  some- 
what smaller  than  its  neighbor,  is  yet  ca- 
pable of  housing  the  exhibits  of  many  for- 
eign countries,  without  counting  the  com- 
modious galleries.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture is  somewhat  more  classic  than  that 
of  the  two  buildings  previously  men- 
tioned, but  is  none  the  less  interesting. 

East  of  the  Agricultural  Building  is  a 
building  of  equal  size,  devoted  to  Manu- 
factures, Liberal  Arts,  and  Varied  Indus- 
tries. 

At  the  extreme  west  of  the  main  group 


Middle    Plaza.      Frederick    Remington's    famous    "Shooting    Up    the    Town"    is    conspicuous    in    the    foreground. 
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of  buildings  is  the  Forestry  Building,  de- 
voted to  the  exhibits  of  the  Oregon  Coun- 
try and  its  great  industry,  the  products  of 
the  forest.  It  is  typical  of  its  contents, 
constructed  entirely  of  native  products, 
mostly  in  the  rough.  The  lower  portion, 
or  first  story,  is  of  huge  logs,  with  the 
bark  on,  while  the  upper  portion  is  cov- 
ered with  large  sheets  of  fir  bark.  The 
roof  is  of  split  cedar  shakes.  On  each  of 
its  long  sides  arise  colonnades  of  immense 
fir  logs,  supporting  an  extensive  loggia,  or 
gallery;  and  the  great  overhanging  roof, 
with  its  picturesque  gables,  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  neighboring  buildings. 
About  the  interior  is  a  rustic  colonnade  of 
still  larger  and  taller  firs  than  on  the  ex- 
terior, supporting  rustic  balconies.  It  is 
a  forestry  exhibit  in  itself,  in  its  simplest 
educational  form. 

At  the  far  eastern  end  of  the  grounds 
is  a  building,  second  only  in  size  to  the 
Palace  of  Agriculture  and  the  Manufac- 
tures Building,  devoted  to  the  exhibits  of 
Machinery,  Transportation  and  Electric- 
ity. This  structure  forms  the  eastern 
end  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  sides  of 
which  are  enclosed  by  various  structures, 
including  the  Mining  Building,  devoted 
to  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  West, 


the  Festival  Hall,  devoted  to  the  large 
gatherings,  conventions,  musical  events, 
etc.,  coincident  with  an  exposition  of  this 
character,  and  other  minor  structures. 
All  of  these  buildings  are  of  a  character 
in  keeping  with  the  main  structures. 

After  leaving  the  main  buildings  of  the 
Fair  proper,  and  directly  north  of  the 
Middle  Plaza,  is  the  Terrace  of  the  Lake- 
view  Plaza,  which  is  bounded  with  classic 
balustrades,  and  from  which  broad  flights 
of  steps  descend  to  the  band  stand  and 
the  Esplanade  on  the  lake  front.  The 
views  from  this  terrace  are  magnificent, 
and  not  the  least  among  them  is  that  of 
the  long  bridge,  witli  the  magnificent  Gov- 
ernment Building  in  the  distance.  This 
bridge,  with  its  approaches,  is  nearly  half 
a  mile  long,  and  consists  of  a  long  line  of 
arches,  through  which  gondolas,  launches 
and  rowboats  pass  to  and  fro.  During  the 
evening  thousands  of  electric  lights  cast 
their  reflections  in  the  placid  waters  be- 
low. 

The  main  object  of  this  bridge  is  to 
reach  the  peninsula,  across  the  lake,  on 
which  is  situated  the  Government  Ex- 
hibit, consisting  of  a  collection  of  most 
interesting  buildings.  The  main  building 
of  this  group,  three  acres  in  area,  is  sur- 


View  overlooking  the   Terraces   and   Guild   Lake  on  opening:    day. 
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mounted  by  two  tall  towers,  each  two 
himdred  and  sixty  feet  high.  Flanking 
this  structure  are  two  minor  buildings, 
each  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  devoted  to  Exhibits  of  Fisheries,  and 
of  the  Philippines  and  Alaska.  Connect- 
ing' the  various  structures  are  two  grand 
Ionic  peristyles  forming  passageways  for 
the  public.  Behind  the  main  group  is 
placed  the  Forestry  and  Irrigation  Build- 
ing. All  of  these  are  designed  in  the 
Spanish  renaissance  style,  and  undoubt- 
edly excel  in  beauty  and  impressiveness 
any  government  buildings  at  previous  ex- 
positions, not  excepting  St.  Louis. 

The  various  State  buildings  on  the 
grounds  were  not  considered  in  the  orig- 
inal scheme,  as  it  was  not  then  known 
how  many  would  participate.  The  first 
to  arrive  was  Massachusetts.  This  good 
old  commonwealth  has  erected  a  most  at- 
tractive colonial  building  directly  back  of 
the  classic  Ionic  of  Oregon.  Next  came 
New  York  with  a  beautiful  Italian  villa, 
surrounded  with  flowered  terraces  over- 
looking the  entrancing  panorama  of  the 
lake  and  Government  buildings. 

California  comes  with  a  representative 
of  its  most  interesting  missions.  This 
building    is    distinctively    Spanish,    of    a 


cruciform  plan,  each  of  its  four  fronts 
presenting  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
four  principal   Spanish  missions    of    the 

state. 

Washingion,  Oregon's  nearest  neighbor, 
occupies  the  choicest  site  on  the  grounds, 
and  well  is  it  occupied.  The  grand  Ionic 
facades  of  the  Erectheum  dominate  the 
landscapes. 

Idaho,  with  the  exception  of  the  For- 
estry Building,  presents  the  only  purely 
timl3er  construction  on  the  grounds,  and 
while  its  roof  sends  a  dominant  note  of 
color,  the  architectural  relief  is  felt. 

Utah  comes  with  a  distinctive  Southern 
Colonial  type,  reminding  one  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

Colorado,  Missouri  and  Illinois  are  at- 
tractively classic,  and  maintain  the  clas- 
sical character  of  the  State  buildings. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  full  scope 
of  the  Exposition  was  not  known  in  the 
beginning  so  that  a  better  and  more  intel- 
ligent grouping  might  have  been  main- 
tained, but  this  was  impossible,  many  of 
the  states  being  very  late  in  participating, 
while  the  increase  of  exhibit  space  re- 
quired demanded  additional  buildings  and 
numerous  annexes. 


A  bit  of  "The  Trail.' 
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THE  THING  THAT  IMPRESSED  ME 
MOST  AT  THE  EXPOSITION 

By   KatKryn  Wilson 

THE  best  art  is  that  which  most  wholly  practical  man  who  is  interested  in 
fitly  embodies  the  characteris-  the  problems  of  production  and  who  ap- 
tics  of  its  subject,  preserves  tlie  predates  what  it  means  to  fell  and  saw 
harmonies  and  emphasizes  the  and  skid  such  massive  bulk  out  of  its  na- 
aesthetic  qualities  that  make  it  tive  forest  and  down  to  the  waters  of  the 
worthy  of  reproduction.  In  these  days  Columbia,  where  it  floats  for  seventy-five 
of  rather  indiscriminate  architecture,  miles  before  entering  the  Willamette  and 
where  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  eternal  passing  on  to  the  Exposition  grounds.  To 
fitness  of  things  from  an  artistic  stand-  him  also  it  means  much  that  these  huge 
point,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  structure  sections  of  timber  have  been  raised  by 
that  meets  so  many  of  these  requirements  powerful  mechanical  means,  piled  one  up- 
as does  the  Forestry  building  at  the  on  another,  hewed,  mortised,  and  made 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  firm  with  wooden  pegs,  to  evolve  finally 
Situated  as  it  is  on  one  of  the  highest  into  a  great  building  in  the  construction 
elevations  on  the  grounds,  surrounded  by  of  which  no  carpentry  has  entered, 
snow-capped  peaks,  wooded  hills,  and  But  to  the  imaginative  mind  which  per- 
sloping  terraces  mirrored  in  the  clear  ceives  less  of  the  practical  than  the  pic- 
waters  of  a  natural  lake,  the  edifice  is  at  turesque,  there  is  also  a  certain  poetical 
once  the  most  unique,  the  most  pic-  significance  in  the  structure — a  signifi- 
turesque  and  the  most  impressive  of  them  cance  that  personifies  the  whole  history 
all.      With  the  possible  exception  of   the  of  the  West. 

California  building,  whose  mission  style  As  one  enters  the  door  of  the  build- 
very  adequately  recalls  the  first  archi-  ing  and  comes  immediately  into  the 
tecture  of  the  sunny  state,  the  Forestry  presence  of  these  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
building  is  the  only  one  which  is  really  it  is  like  being  transported  suddenly  out 
representative  of  a  locality.  All  the  of  the  confused  activities  of  a  trivial  pres- 
others,  beautiful  as  they  are,  have  been  ent  into  the  solemn  hush  of  a  mysterious 
constructed  along  conventional  lines  past.  With  the  first  breath  of  pungent 
which  reflect  various  influences  typical  of  air,  fragrant  with  the  incense  of  the  pines, 
a  universal  rather  than  a  speciflc  civiliza-  with  the  first  view  of  immense  colonnades 
tion.  The  Forestry  building,  however,  outlining  a  great  nave  through  the  center 
represents  not  only  a  particular  place,  but  and  cutting  off  chapels  on  either  side,  with 
it  stands  at  once  for  the  history  of  the  the  soft  notes  of  an  organ  whispering 
past,  the  accomplishments  of  the  present,  through  its  lofts  and  aisles,  one  finds  him- 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  and  self  involuntarily  reverential  in  a  cathe- 
thus  personifies  all  the  principles  for  dral  whose  deity  is  Nature.  Here  is  a 
which  the  Exposition  itself  was  organ-  memory  of  the  forest  primeval,  of  those 
ized,  first  temples  which  for  ages  have  minis- 
To  the  utilitarian  who  sees  in  the  struc-  tered  to  the  needs  of  living  things,  and 
ture  only  those  great  commercial  at-  which  sheltered  that  explorer  who  came 
tributes  which  it  embodies,  the  enumera-  with  axe  and  compass  to  blaze  the  first 
tion  of  its  statistical  features  is  of  para-  trail  from  the  known  into  the  unknown, 
mount  interest.  The  fact  that  two  miles  In  the  logs  themselves,  strong,  sturdy, 
of  logs  five  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  eight  and  enduring,  one  sees  embodied  the 
miles  of  poles,  and  tons  of  sliingles  and  characteristics  of  those  pioneers  who  fol- 
slabs  were  used  to  produce  it,  is  of  itself  lowed  in  the  path  of  the  leader  and  who 
remarkable.  When  it  is  learned  further  came  as  an  advance  guard  to  the  army 
that  each  of  these  logs  is  from  thirty  to  of  settlers  behind  them.  Powerful  in 
fifty  feet  long  and  contains  lumber  enough  physical  strength,  firm,  steadfast,  bearing 
to  build  a  one-story  cottage  forty  by  forty  a  rough  exterior,  but  staunch,  true-hearted 
feet,  there  is  left  nothing  at  which  to  and  vigorous  within,  they,  too,  have  per- 
niarvel.        These    things    appeal    to   the  formed     their     work     and    accomplished 
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The   Discovery  of   the   Columbia   River. 
Captain   Gray   was  obliged   to   fire  upon  the  natives,    who   disregarded  his   orders   to   keep   off. 


their  destiny.     They  have  each  done  their 
part  in  the  evolution   of  civilization. 

The  building,  as  a  completed  whole,  for 
whose  construction  centuries  have  la- 
bored, typifies  the  point  where  Nature 
stops  and  Art  begins,  where  the  primitive 
gives  way  to  the  modern.  It  marks  an 
o]-)och  in  wliicli  all  that  has  gone  before 


belongs  to  a  period  of  its  o\\ti,  and  all 
that  is  to  come  will  be  but  the  develop- 
ment of  that  beginning.  It  stands  for 
the  transition  stage  in  Western  history, 
and  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  man  has 
done  and  may  do  with  the  forces  of  na- 
ture. It  tells  a  silent  but  eloquent  story 
of  the  blazed  trail. 
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The  Idaho  Building,   the  only   one  of  the  State  buildings  not  built  of  staff.     It   is  a  substantial  frame 

structure    of   pleasing    color. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK  EXPOSITION 


By   L 


aura 
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THAT  famous  toast,  "Here's  to  si  stance  the  Exposition  would  lose  half 
the  ladies,  God  bless  them,"  its  interest.  For,  after  all's  said  and  done, 
said  to  be  Thackeray's  favorite,  after  the  grounds,  the  buildings  and  the 
can  be  applied  with  especial  exhibits  have  received  their  due  meed  of 
propriety  to  the  ladies  of  the  praise,  there  remains  to  be  chronicled  its 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  without  crowning  element  of  success — the  presence' 
whose  gracious  presence  and  friendly  as-      of  beautiful  and  brilliant  women  who  fill 

the  social  moments  of  the  Ex- 
position with  hospitality  and 
the  charm  of  gracious  person- 
ality. 

The  social  life  of  Portland's 
Exposition  bids  fair  to  be  nota- 
bly brilliant.  There  will  be 
generous  extension  of  hospital- 
ity alike  to  visiting  strangers  of 
distinction  and  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  those  less  noteworthy. 
Loading  society  women  of 
Portland  will  act  as  hostesses 
at  various  official  functions, 
while  women  of  acknowledged 
executive  ability  and  personal 
charm  of  manner  from  the 
states  of  the  Xorthwest  will 
preside  over  tlie  hospitality 
and  good  cheer  extended  to  all 
visitors  at  the  various  state 
liuildings.  AA'ith  this  array  of 
women,  each  woman  striving  to 
outdo  the  others  in  the  cor- 
diality of  her  greeting,  what 
excuse  can  tliere  be  for  any 
visiting  stranger  feeling  lonely 
or  unsociable? 

At  the  fore  in  all  "official" 
functions,  the  hostess  for  the 
most  distinguished  Exposition 
guests  is  ]\rrs.  H.  W.  Goode, 
wife  ol  President  Goode.  It 
was  she  wlio  entertained  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Fairbanks 
\\hen  they  came  to  Portland  to 
tittr-nd  tlie  o]icning  exercises  of 
ilie  P^air.  Tliore  is  every  prob- 
ability tliat  slie  will  entertain 
other  official  guests  of  almost 
equal  ]irominence  during  the 
summer.     Ably  seconding  her 

Mrs.    H.    W.    Goode,    hostess    at   all    "official"    functions   at  are    the    charming    WOUlCn    who 

which    are   «°terUinedJhe^ j^ost    distinguished  ^^^  ^^.-^.^^  ^j.  ^^^^  ExpOsition  di- 
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Mrs.     J.     Wesley    Ladd,     of    Portland,     Oregon, 
an  Exposition  hostess. 

rectors — Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Ainsworth,  IMrs.  I.  N.  Fleischner, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Allen.  IMrs.  Kenneth  Macken- 


Mrs.  Pardee,  wife  of  Governor  Pardee  of  California. 

and  one  of  the  hostesses  of  the  California 

State    Building, 

zie,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ladd.  Other  women 
of  Portland  whose  fame  for  hospitality  ex- 
tends beyond  their  own  city    will    assist 


/ 


Mrs.    Frank    R.    Gooding,    wife    of    the    governor    of 

Idaho    and   one    of    the   hostesses    of   the 

Idaho     State     Building. 


Mrs.     T.     Jefferson    Myers,     hostess    of    Oregon 
State    Building. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  EXPOSITJOX. 
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Mrs.    Adelia   B.    Scott,    state   hostess   of   the 
Idaho    Building^, 


Mrs.    Walter   Burrell,    of   Portland,    an   Exposition 
hostess. 


whenever  occasion  requires:  Mrs.  Walter  ]\Irs.  Mary  Phelps  Montgomery,  one  of 
Burrell,  Mrs.  Henry  Jones,  Mrs.  Helen  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  for  the 
Ladd  Corbett,  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Ladd,  and      Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 


Mrs.    Frank   Wiggins,    of   Los   Angeles,    one   of   the 
hostesses    of    the    California    Building. 


Mrs.    Albert    Mead,    wife   of   the   governor   of    Wash- 
ington.     Mrs.   Mead  was   present  at  the  opening 
of  the   Washington   State   Building. 
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Mrs.    Edmund    Bowden,    of    Seattle,    one    of    the 
hostesses    at    the    Washington    State    Building, 


California  sends  to  Portland  as  repre- 
sentatives of  her  far-famed  hospitality 
Mrs.  Frank  Wiggins,  of  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Filcher,  and  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  wife  of  the  governor,  Mrs. 
Pardee.  Xo  gnycr  party  at  the  Exposition 
is  to  be  found  than  the  little  group  which 
lives  in  one  wing  of  the  big  California 
Building.  r>esides  tlie  two  official  hos- 
tesses and  Mrs.  Pardee,  there  are  the  four 
daughters  of  the  governor,  Miss  Irma 
Filclicr  and  ]\Iiss  Mae  Wiggins.  And  the 
governor  liinisdf  is  to  be  "back  and  forth" 
between  the  Exposition  and  his  office  all 
summer. 

At  the  Wasliington  state  building  there 
is  a  continual  round  of  social  gayety.  The 
most  charming  women  from  tlie  twenty 
largest  cities  of  tlie  state  successively  come 
to  Portland  to  remain  a  week  and  to  fill 
that  week  from  beginning  to  end  witli  good 
cheer.  Bellingliam  introduced  Washing- 
ton by  sending  ten  of  her  best-known  hos- 
tesses, with  ]\Irs.  Olive  Leonard  at  Ihcir 
head.  And  with  them  came,  as  honor 
guest  to  add  distinction  to  the  opening 
reception,  IMrs.  Albert  Mead,  wife  of 
Wa.shington's  governor.  Seattle  will  send 
for  her  "week"  :\Irs.  E.  Bowden.  Cen- 
tralia  sends  ]\Irs.  H.  L.  ]\Iean,  and  North 


Yakima  sends  ]\Irs.  Frank  Harsley.  These 
ladies  all  choose  their  own  assistants  in 
greater  or  fewer  numbers. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  chosen  the 
wife  of  Commissioner  Myers  to  be  hostess 
at  the  State  Building  during  the  entire 
term  of  the  Fair.  Mrs.  Myers  is  always 
ready  to  greet  visitors  to  the  State  Build- 
ing and  to  make  them  feel  that  Oregon 
hospitality  is  warm  and  friendly.  She 
])rcsides  over  the  spacious  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  building,  to  which  tired 
women  sightseers  are  sure  to  find  their 
way.  On  special  days  ladies  from  other 
cities  of  the  state  assume  position  as  hos- 
tess for  the  day,  and  arrange  their  own 
procedure  of  entertainment. 

New  Y'ork,  while  having  no  official  hos- 
tess, as  she  had  at  St.  Louis,  is  repre- 
sented in  Portland  by  Miss  Marjorie  Luce, 
the  daughter  of  Commissioner  Luce,  Mrs. 
De  Lancy  Ellis,  wife  of  the  executive  com- 
missioner, and  Mrs.  Pratt  Brown,  wife  of 
Commissioner   Brown. 

Idaho,  too,  has  made  generous  provision 
for  making  Exposition  visitors  feel  "at 
home."  Mrs.  Ad  el i  a  Scott,  the  state  hos- 
tess, is  assisted  from  time  to  time  by 
well-known  ladies  from  different  cities  of 
the  state.  ]\Irs.  Gooding,  wife  of  the  gov- 
ernor, spent  a  few  days  with  the  party, 
and  Miss  IMay  Wood  was  also  of  the 
number. 

Illinois  is  represented  at  the  Exposition 
by  ]\Irs.  Jessie  Palmer  Webber,  whose 
father  was  a  former  governor  of  that  state 
and  once  a  presidential  nominee. 

The  old  Bay  State,  which  has  one  of 
the  most  attractive  buildings  at  the  Ex- 
position, has  a  gracious  Imstess  in  ]\[rs. 
Wilson  TI.  l-'airbank,  wife  of  the  genial 
commissioner  from  ]\lassacluisett^,  whose 
friends  in  the  Exposition  city  are  already 
many,  though  she  has  been  here  for  so 
short  a  time. 

From  ]\lissouri  came  ]Miss  Hattie  Gor- 
don, under  the  title  of  honorary  commis- 
sioner. ITer  popularity  at  home  is  at- 
tested by  the  remark  of  Governor  Folk 
when  he  announced  her  olHcial  appoint- 
ment— "jMissouri's  best  is  none  too  good 
for   Sister  Oregon's  show." 

The  spirit  of  Governor  Folk's  neat  lit- 
(le  speech  must  somehow  have  crept  into 
all  the  official  appointments  for  hostesses, 
for  surely  "the  best"  have  been  sent  to 
Portland  to  emphasize  the  hospitality  of 
the  Northwest  and  of  visiting  states. 
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THE  EXHIBITS 

By    Henry    E.    Doscli,    Director   of   ExKibits 


THE  demand  for  exhibit  space 
at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition exhausted  every  availa- 
ble square  foot  of  space  in  the 
buildings  devoted  to  liberal 
arts  and  foreign  exhibits,  and  several  hun- 
dred prospective  exhibitors  could  not  be 
accommodated.  It  was  thought  for  a  time 
that  room  might  be  made  for  all;  but 
when  it  was  learned  that  2,000,000  square 
feet  of  space  asked  for  could  not  be  sup- 
plied without  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings,  249  applicants  were  turned 
away. 

As  the  result  of  this  survival  of  the  fit- 
test policy,  the  exhibits  at  the  Western 
World's  Fair,  while  not  so  numerous  as 
those  at  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  ex- 
positions, are  to  the  general  public  more 
interesting,  and  there  are  enough  of  them 
to  satisfy  the  average  visitor  who  does  not 
expect  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  Fair. 
The  large  Oriental  and  European  ex- 
hibits buildings  at  the  Western  Centennial 
have  been   found  entirely  inadequate,   as 


regards  space,  in  complying  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  various  commissioners,  and 
more  than  one  country  was  forced  to  be 
satisfied  with  an  amount  of  space  far  be- 
low its  desires.  Among  the  countries  rep- 
resented are:  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland. 
Turkey,  Persia,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  Ceylon. 

Probably  the  largest,  most  valuable  and 
interesting  exhibit  is  that  of  Italy,  which 
occupies  more  than  one-half  of  the  Euro- 
pean Exhibits  Building.  The  participa- 
tion of  this  country  has  been  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  Sig.  Zeggio,  Italian 
commissioner,  and  is  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  Italy.  The  exhibit  is  valued 
at  a  figure  which  closely  approaches 
$1,000,000.  Half  of  the  Italian  space  is 
devoted  to  marble  statuary,  for  which  the 
country  is  pre-eminently  renowned.  In 
addition,  the  art  branch  of  the  Italian  ex- 
hibit embraces  marvelous  mosaics  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  Florentine  silver 
filigree  work. 


Peristyle,    United    States   Government   Buildin^r. 


THE  EXHIBITS. 
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France  ranks  second  to  Italy,  sending 
a  ver}^  large  and  valuable  exhibit  to  the 
Centennial.  A  French  drawing-room  of 
about  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  is  repro- 
duced and  forms  an  interesting  part  of 
the  exhibit.  In  this  are  displayed  gowns 
of  fabulous  value,  some  of  them  worth 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Among  the  various  exhibits  of  the  Ger- 
man section,  that  of  fine  art  needlework 
proves  interesting.  One  specimen,  ten  feet 
long  and  eight  feet  wide,  is  an  embroidered 
facsimile  of  the  famous  Sistine  Madonna. 
It  required  three  years  in  which  to  make 


this  remarkable  piece  of  needlework.  The 
specimen  is  valued  at  $10,000. 

From  Holland  is  sent  a  large  quantity 
of  Delft  ware  tiles,  hammered  brass  and 
copper,  painted  ivory  and  cutlery.  Nat- 
ural resources  also  are  represented. 

Great  Britain's  participation  in  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  is  rather 
light,  but  the  exhibit  is  complete  in  all  re- 
spects and  characteristic  of  the  country. 
Graphic  arts  and  fine  linens  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  exhibit,  while  Eng- 
lish porcelain  and  Sheffield  cutlery  are 
creditably  displayed. 


•The   Coming  of  the  White  Man."     This   statue,   presented   to    the    City   of   Portland   by    the   family    of 
David  P.   Thompson,   stands  at  the  entrance  to   the   City  ParH. 
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Captain   Gray,    facing   his   ship,    tells   a   friend  ahout  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Sweden  and  Xorway  make  a  joint  ox-      tapestries,  fine  furniture  and  bric-a-brac, 
hibit     of     their    beantifnl    potteries    and  Iiussia  has  not  deemed  the  war  of  sulli- 


The    United    States    Life-Saving    Station.      Exhibition    drills  are  held  daily. 
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cient  consequence  to  permit  of  ignoring 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  and  she 
has  assembled  a  representative  exhibit. 
This  offers  in  particular  the  magnificent 
furs   for  which  Eussia  is  noted. 

The  beautiful  Bohemian  glassware,  in 
which  visitors  to  previous  expositions 
have  exhibited  so  much  wondering  ad- 
miration, may  be  seen  in  profusion  in  the 
Austrian  exhibit. 

Fine  embroideries,  crockeries  and  wood- 
carving  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
Hungarian  exhibit. 

Swiss  watches  of  the  latest  patterns  and 
the  ingenious  cuckoo  clocks  have  been  sent 
to  the  Exposition  from  Switzerland.  The 
magnificent  laces  of  this  Alpine  country 
and  fancy  carved  woodwork  also  are 
shown. 

Participation  by  Asiatic  countries  in 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  has  been 
exceedingly  liberal.  The  Japanese  sec- 
tion of  the  Oriental  Exhibits  Building 
contains  a  very  elaborate  and  instructive 
exhibit,  showing  the  various  products  and 
manufactures  for  which  the  country  is 
noted. 

China  sends  a  very  thorough  and  repre- 


sentative display  of  handiwork.  India's 
exhibit  shows  to  advantage  the  marvelous 
rugs  and  shawls  peculiar  to  that  country. 
Turkey,  Algeria,  Persia  and  Egypt  have 
cast  their  lots  together  and  make  a  com- 
mon exhibit. 

The  domestic  exhibits  are  drawing  the 
largest  crowds.  These  are  very  complete 
in  all  the  various  departments.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  manufacturers  make  live  ex- 
hibits, their  displays  showing  the  methods 
of  manufacture  rather  than  mere  collec- 
tions of  finished  products,  thus  making 
the  exhibits  of  real  educational  value.  Es- 
pecial attention  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
velopments in  electricity  and  machinery. 
The  Mining  Building  is  attracting  large 
crowds,  the  exhibits  there  being  of  un- 
usual excellence.  Many  hours  may  well  be 
spent  in  these  magnificent  palaces  study- 
ing the  progress  of  events. 

]\Tention  should  be  made  of  the  fine  dis- 
play of  the  products  of  the  earth  in  the 
Agricultural  Building.  These  exhibits 
are  most  attractively  arranged  and  show 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  mar- 
velous results  obtained  in  the  great  West 
— mostly  by  irrigation. 


Bird's-eye  view  of  Portland,   showingr  Mt.  Hood. 
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The    rustic    stairway    at    entrance    to    Centennial    Park. 
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Columbia  River  Scenery 


THERE  are  many  regions  in  this  Western 
wonderland  that  defy  the  word  painter 
and  even  the  brush  of  the  skilled  artist. 
In  this  respect  no  section  stands  out  more 
conspicuously  than  that  part  of  the  Columbia 
River  between  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  and 
the  city  of  The  Dalles. 

The  ruins  of  little  castles  of  feudal  barons 
perched  upon  the  rocky  points  of  the  Rhine 
have  no  counterpart  along  the  Columbia,  nor 
is  pastoral  scenery  to  be  observed.  Nature, 
wild  and  untamed  by  the  hand  of  man,  still 
rules  supreme  over  the  passage  of  a  great 
river  through  a  great  mountain  range,  present- 
ing landscapes  of  imposing  grandeur  and  beauty 
Great  forces  have  moved  and  have  produced 
great  results.  There  is  the  broad  expanse  and 
reach  of  water,  the  rugged,  towering  mountains, 
thousands  of  feet  high  and  reaching  far  into 


the  clouds.  Well  known  forms  of  vertical 
escarpements  and  conical  pinnacles  peculiar  to 
basaltic  formation  crown  the  successive  heights 
to  the  very  mountain  tops.  Slender  ribbon-like 
falls  hang  lightly  from  the  brow  of  a  sheer 
precipice  or  dash  in  foam  down  some  rocky 
gulch,  and  the  morning  mists  that  linger  on 
the  wooded  peaks  veil  in  mystery  the  beauty 
beyond.  One's  desire  to  possess  and  perpetuate 
some  scene  of  beauty  becomes  irresistible, 
when,  out  comes  the  camera — snap — and  the 
thing  is  done!  Of  this  long  passage  between 
The  Dalles  and  Vancouver,  a  well-known  artist 
has  said  that  the  scenes  of  interest  and  beauty 
would  furnish  a  lifetime  of  sketching.  The 
eight  views  presented  herewith  are  the  second 
in  the  new  series  of  Columbia  River  views 
taken  by  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Ladd,  the  first  having 
appeared  in  the  January,  1905,  number. 


The  Pallisades  of  the  Columbia 


From  a  Photo  by  Sarah   H.   Ladd 


Mt.  Hood 


ll 


Part  of  the  Famous  Gorge 


From   a    Photo  by   Sarah    H.    LaJd 


A  Rugged   Bank  on  the  Upper  Columbia 


From   a   Photo   by   Sarah    H.  LaJJ 


From   a    Photo   by  Miss  Maud  Ainsworth 


St.  Peter  s  Dome 

On   the   Columbia   River   Near  the   Cascades 
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"short  storiesI 

® 

This  department  is  devoted  to  short,  crisp,  interesting  stories.  The  aim  is  to  publish  ^\y. 
each  month  more  short  stories  than  any  other  illustrated  ten  cent  magazine.  Manuscripts  W^ 
are  solicited .  : :       :  : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       ^y^ 

LOCO 

By  R.  C.  Pitzer 

HE  wore  a  red  vest. 
You  can  shut  your  eyes,  now  that  you  know  this,  and  Richard  Lacey 
Avill  materialize  before  you.      You  are  sure  to  see  him  if  you  know  that 
his  moustache  was  small  and  of  a  clerkly  blonde.      He  was  the  foreman 
of  the  dress  goods  counters  in  a  well-known   department   store,  and, 
after  the  third  season  there,  he  was  given  a  two  months'  vacation.      The  West  was 
a  sealed  book  to  him;  so  he  determined  to  go  out  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
have  something  to  talk  about  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  followed  the  beaten  track  until  he  reached  a  summer  resort  in  Western 
Colorado,  where  he  met  Bill  Cummings.  Bill  was  a  professional  guide  and  bear 
killer,  and  was  looking  for  something  to  be  guided. 

One  afternoon  he  found  Lacey  at  the  postoffice,  and  told  him  all  about  Eoutt 
County.  The  result  was  that  he  then  and  there  hired  Cummings  to  take  him 
into  the  pleasant  lands.  They  bought  an  outfit  and  went  away  from  the  sulphur 
springs,  the  Aveak  lungs,  the  fishing  rods,  and  the  blue  dresses  and  white  trousers 
of  the  resort. 

Three  weeks  in  the  hills  made  a  wonderful  difference  in  Dick  Lacey's  appear- 
ance. His  blue  shirt  and  corduroy  suit  lost  their  newness,  his  face  turned  red,  and 
a  fringe  of  dirty  whiskers  sprang  out  around  it.  He  was  of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament, and  the  wild  spirit  of  the  mountains  entered  into  and  possessed  him.  He 
became  a  hunter,  without  the  skill  to  hunt ;  a  hillsman,  without  the  strength  to 
climb. 

Then,  one  day,  he  saw  a  deer  and  shot  at  it.  He  was  surprised  when  it 
doubled  up  and  lay  down  under  a  pine  tree,  but  exultation  mastered  even  that 
emotion,  and  he  cheered  lustily.  Cummings  ran  up  the  hill  to  learn  what  had 
happened. 

"Hurrah!"  Lacey  cried  again.      "I've. killed  it!      I've  killed  it!" 

"Killed   what?"   Bill   puffed. 

"A  deer ;  see,  there  it  is  over  yonder." 

Bill  sat  down  suddenly.  "Say,"  he  ejaculated,  "you  are  a  tenderfoot,  an'  no 
mistake  !      D'  you  know  what  that  means  ?" 

"A  tenderfoot?      Oh,  yes,  you've  called  me  that — " 

"Xo;  I'm  talking  about  that  deer  there.  It  means  a  good  big  fine,  an'  a 
good  stiff  sentence." 

"Eh  ?" 

"It's  agin'  the  law  to  shoot  deer  this  time  o'  the  year,  as  I've  told  you  fifty 
times  afore — an'  we  passed  a  game  warden  this  mornin',  too.  Good  Lord !  I'm 
in  for  it!" 
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Lacey's  face  lost  its  exultant  expression.  "That's  so/'  he  mused;  "I  forgot 
about  that.     But  it  isn't  likely  that  the  warden'll  ever  know,  is  it?" 

"He  seen  you  was  an  Easterner,  all  right,  an'  I  ain't  got  too  good  a  reputation 
myself.  Bet  your  boots  he'll  be  a  snoopin'  around  here  by  night.  Well,  there's 
only  one  thing  to  be  done,  an'  I'm  goin'  down  to  camp  after  a  shovel.  You  sit 
right  there,  an'  don't  let  nobody  come  nigh  here.  If  anyone  does,  p'int  your  gun 
at  him.      Might  as  well  be  a  black  ram  while  you're  about  it." 

Bill  went  do^vn  the  hill,  and  Lacey  sat  and  thought.  The  more  he  reflected, 
the  more  nervous  he  grew,  until  every  noise  in  the  woods  above  startled  him.  Once 
he  imagined  that  he  heard  a  horse  nicker,  and  he  promptly  hid  in  a  group  of  jagged 
boulders.  The  silence  of  the  hills  unmanned  him.  He  was  but  a  city  clerk,  after 
all,  accustomed  to  the  quiet  monotony  of  his  life,  and  an  unreasoning  sense  of  fear 
stole  over  him  as  the  slow  minutes  went  past.  At  last  Bill  returned,  and  together 
they  went  to  where  the  deer  lay. 

"A  doe,"  said  Bill,  as  he  scowled  down  at  the  carcass.  "She's  got  a  young  un' 
in  the  bushes,  a  waitin'  for  its  mammy  to  come  home.  That  makes  it  a  bigger 
fine.     Here,  grab  a  root  on  this  shovel,  an'  we'll  bury  the  brute." 

Bill  spat  on  his  hands,  swung  a  pick  over  his  head,  and  went  to  work.  It 
is  not  child's  play  to  sink  a  pit  among  the  boulders  and  rocks  on  a  mountain  side, 
but  they  finally  succeeded  in  excavating  a  four-foot  hole.  "A  grave,"  Lacey 
thought.  How  like  murderers  they  were,  sweating  at  their  guilty  task  in  the  hot 
afternoon  sun ! 

They  had  been  so  engrossed  with  the  work  that  a  man  came  unnoticed  from 
the  pines  and  stood  not  far  distant  from  them.  Their  first  knowledge  of  his 
presence  was  brought  about  by  a  hoarse  chuckle,  and  the  tools  rattled  from  their 
hands  as  they  wheeled  upon  the  intruder.  Bill  swore,  but  Lacey  turned  white 
under  his  sun-rash,  and  became  possessed  of  a  wild,  breathless  terror. 

"Mighty  hot  work,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  flung  a  rifle  barrel  across  his  left 
arm  with  a  significant  gesture,  "couldn't  a-taken  more  trouble  if  you'd  shot  a  man." 

Bill  looked  at  the  rifle,  and  then  his  eyes  wandered  over  to  where  Lacey's 
gun  stood  against  a  rock.      The  warden  grinned  wickedly. 

"This'll  be  mighty  hard  on  you,  Bill,"  he  said.  "It's  the  third  offense,  an' 
you'll  get  a  heavy  term  for  it,  too." 

"It  were  an  accident,"  Bill  growled.  "This  cub  here  shot  it,  thinkin  it'  were 
a  bar.      Ain't  that  so,  kid?" 

Lacey's  teeth  chattered,  and  he  stared  straight  before  him,  seeing  nothing 
but  judges  and  juries,  fines  which  he  could  not  pay,  and  dismal  prison  cells.  His 
eyes  grew  round  and  bloodshot,  and  his  face  turned  to  a  mottled  blue. 

The  warden  looked  at  him  and  doubled  up  with  mirth.  This  increased  Lacey's 
terror,  if  anything  could  do  that,  and  with  a  gasp  he  "turned  loco,"  and  sprang 
off  among  the  pines.  The  warden's  merriment  left  him,  and  he  bounded  after 
the  fugitive,  swinging  his  rifle  into  place  as  he  ran.  He  fired,  and  the  bullet  sang 
over  Lacey's  head ;  the  second  shot  knocked  his  hat  away.  Then  he  turned,  foaming 
like  a  terrified  animal. 

"Stand  still,  thar,"  the  warden  shouted.  Lacey  obeyed,  but  his  pupils  had 
contracted,  and  there  was  a  new  light  in  them — the  red  passion  that  one  sees  blaz- 
ing from  the  eyes  of  a  cornered  rat. 

"Hold  out  your  paws,"  the  warden  continued,  as  he  jingled  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs. Lacey  did  so,  and  the  gesture  was  followed  by  a  flash  of  fire  and  a  sharp 
report.  The  warden  jumped  back,  clutched  at  his  shirt,  and  fell;  and  then  Lacey 
toppled  over  on  him  in  a  dead  faint. 

When  he  came  to,  his  head  and  shirt  were  wet,  and  Bill  stood  by  with  an 
empty  pail. 

"Well,"  Bill  remarked,  "are  you  locoed  yet?" 

Lacey  sat  up  and  held  his  head.  "What's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "I  seem 
to  remember — Oh,  my  God !"  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  glared  about  him,  his  eyes 
searching  for  something  they  could  not  find. 
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"Where — where  is  it?"  he  gasped. 

"I  buried  it  with  the  deer." 

"He's  dead?     Actually  dead?     I've  murdered  him?" 

"That's  a  ugly  word,  kid,  but  there  ain't  no  controvertin'  that  he's  dead,  sure 
pop.     Are  you  straightened  out  yet?" 

Lacey  broke  into  a  passionate  wail  and  covered  his  face.  "My  God !"  he 
sobbed.      "I'm  a  murderer — they'll  hang  me !" 

"Now,  don't  you  go  nutty  again,"  Bill  cautioned.  "You  brace  up  an'  be 
somethin'  like  a  man.  I'm  goin'  to  pack  up  an'  wander  over  into  Utah,  an'  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you'll  ride  to  the  railroad  like  as  if  nothin'  had  happened. 
Then  you'll  get  out  o'  this  country  as  quick  as  God'll  let  you." 

"Yes,"  Lacey  returned,  "I'll  go  home.      How  can  I  reach  a  station?" 

"Come  on  an'  saddle  up,"  Bill  responded.  "See  that  bald  mountain  over 
there?  Well,  there's  a  road  runnin'  on  t'other  side  o'  that,  an'  when  you  hit  it — 
which'll  be  about  dark — you  turn  north  an'  keep  on  goin'.  Here's  some  blankets; 
I'll  fasten  'em  to  the  saddle.  You  got  to  camp  whenever  you  see  water  an'  grass, 
but  to-morrow  noon'll  find  you  in  Fryingpan.  There's  a  train  goes  through 
there  to  the  plains  every  evenin' — an'  every  mornin',  too,  but  you  can't  catch  that 
one.  Good-bye,  kid.  Brace  up,  now,  an'  don't  let  on.  Nobody'll  tumble,  an'  you 
was  locoed,  so  it  ain't  exactly  your  fault.      It  just  happened." 

Lacey  nodded  and  rode  away,  but  his  heart  was  heavy,  and  a  black  sliadow 
drifted  along  behind  him.  He  reached  the  road  without  incident  and  turned  nortn 
as  directed,  but  he  did  not  stop  when  a  fit  camping  place  was  reached.  Instead,  ne 
rode  steadily  through  the  night,  and  the  morning  found  him,  fagged  and  ugly, 
at  Fryingpan. 

He  put  his  horse  in  a  livery  and  inquired  when  the  train  would  arrive.  It  was 
not  due  until  10  o'clock;  so  he  went  to  the  hotel  for  breakfast.  He  sat  down 
opposite  a  bearded  fellow,  who  nodded  affably. 

"How,"  he  said.  "Stranger  here?  Looks  like  you'd  been  a  ridin'  all  night." 
He  laid  down  his  knife  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,"  Lacey  responded,  "I — I  wanted  to  catch  the  train." 

"U — m ;  what  might  your  name  be  ?" 

Lacey  hesitated.      "It's  Jones,"  he  said,  "Richard  Jones." 

"Easterner?" 

"Yes ;  I've  been  with  a — a  camping  party  south  of  here." 

"I  see.     Got  a  sudden  call  to  the  city,  eh?" 

"That's  it.      A  friend  of  mine — hurt  on  the  street — must  see  him  at  once." 

"U — m;  queer  hour  y'  got  word  out  in  them  hills.      Who  told  you?" 

Lacey's  invention  failed  him,  and  he  stuttered  an  unintelligible  reply.  Then 
the  other  grinned. 

"I  reckon  you  don't  want  no  train  this  mornin',''  he  said.  "I'm  Davidson — 
marshal  here — an'  I  know  just  what's  happened.  You  shot  a  deer  an'  the  warden 
dropped  down  on  you ;  an'  you're  makin'  tracks  for  tall  timber.  Might  as  well  give 
up  that  idea,  because  I'm  goin'  to  hold  you  till  to-morrer." 

Lacey  felt  his  brain  whirling  insanely  again,  but  he  mastered  himself.  "Keep 
cool,  keep  cool,"  he  repeated  over  and  over  as  he  stared  across  the  table.  "I'm 
lost  if  I  loose  my  head."  Then  aloud :  "I've  told  you  my  story ;  you're  at  liberty  to 
think  what  you  please,  for  I'll  say  no  more." 

Davidson  laughed.  "All  riglit,  old  buck,"  he  answered.  "You  come  along 
an'  sit  in  the  office.      We'll  wait  an'  see  what  happens." 

Lacey  bought  a  cigar  and  went.  "You're  pretty  cool,"  the  marshal  remarked. 
"Likely  you  think  the  warden  won't  get  here,  and  I'll  let  you  go  to-morrer,  eh? 
Well,  you  just  listen  to  my  yap."  He  waved  his  forefinger  under  the  other's 
nose.  "If  that  warden  don't  come  in  by  mornin',  me  an'  you'll  saddle  up  an'  ride 
out  after  him." 

Lacey  bit  his  cigar  in  two,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  threw  the  pieces  away, 
but  he  showed  no  other  signs  of  the  wild  emotion  that  possessed  him.      The  day 
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pecmcd  an  Artie  one,  and  sometimes  he  fancied  that  Davidson  was  a  new  Joshua, 
but  night  fell  at  last  and  Lacey  was  locked  up. 

In  the  morning  the  marshal  saddled  the  horses,  and  the  two  men  rode  out 
together  into  the  silent,  dream-haunted  hills. 

*       *       * 

IMonths  later  the  department  store  tried  to  learn  what  had  become  of  its  man, 
Iiichard  Lacey;  but  it  never  found  out.  There  is  a  rough  outlaw  with  the  Hole- 
in-the-Wall  gang,  who  is  said  by  his  partners  to  be  one  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
hills.  His  name  is  Dick  Jones,  though  he  is  commonly  called  "Loco,"  and  he  is 
wanted  for  tlie  murder  of  Davidson,  and  for  many  later  and  more  notorious  crimes. 
He  could  tell  you  all  about  Richard  Lacey. 


EDEN  POSTPONED 

By  CnristaDel  R.  So  bey 

IN  a  tropical  garden,  dense  and  sweet,  Sam  West  lay  at  full  length  in  a  ham- 
mock h:izily  smoking  a  cigarette.  His  sensuous  nature  was  drinking  in  the 
soft  Brazilian  music  floating  from  the  house,  as  part  of  the  perfect  moonlight 
night.  His  thoughts,  if  he  had  any,  were  of  the  comfortable  present,  rather 
than  of  the  strenuous  past  or  the  uncertain  future,  and  he  felt  a  vague,  in- 
definable resentment  when  the  music  stopped  suddenly. 

A  girl  in  white  appeared  among  the  long  palm-leaf  shadows  lying  on  the  gravel 
paths. 

"Why  stop?"  inquired  Sam  plaintively. 

"Because  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said  with  perfect  frankness. 

Sam  sat  up  and  threw  away  his  cigarette. 

"Miss  Elizabeth,  you  alarm  me.  After  all  these  days  when  you  have  so  palpably 
ignored  my  devotion,  something  serious  must  have  happened  to  make  you  come  to 
me.      Something  serious,  indeed  !" 

He  led  tlie  way  to  a  bench,  deep  in  the  shadow  of  some  thick  bushy  plants, 
and  sat  thinking  during  Elizabeth's  hesitating  silence. 

When  he  and  Jack  Hardesty,  together  with  a  certain  professor  from  one  of  the 
lesser  American  colleges,  all  intent  on  coral  specimens,  had  first  arrived  in  Per- 
nambuco,  they  found  the  whole  country  in  an  uproarious  ferment  over  America's 
war  with  Spain  and  the  apparently  approaching  trouble  with  Bolivia.  Fearing 
trouble,  they  had  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  English  consul  and  his 
daughter  to  make  his  house  their  refuge. 

During  a  long  delay,  occasioned  by  their  inal)ility  to  beg,  buy  or  steal  a  boat 
in  wliich  to  make  their  extended  trip  in  and  about  the  coral  reefs,  their  little  hostess 
had  become  very  fond  of  the  lively  college  graduates. 

On  their  sudden  forced  return  into  town  after  fracases  with  the  natives  at 
every  village  where  they  stopped  for  provisions,  the  Englishman  had  lodged  them  in 
an  outliouse  in  his  high-walled  garden,  where,  he  thought,  they  would  be  safe.  His 
daughter  was  at  the  same  time  enjoying  every  minute  of  their  stay,  nothing  having 
hanpened  to  break  the  playful  serenity  of  their  intercourse,  the  harmless  nonsense 
of  the  college  men  serving  to  hide  their  anxiety. 

"Sam,  have  you  and  Jack  quarreled?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"Why,  er — no.  That  is,  we  had  a  small  dilT'erence  of  opinion  about — er.  But 
you  couldn't  call  it  a  quarrel,  you  know." 

Elizaljeth  leaned  back  and  picked  a  white,  heavily  scented  flower,  and  sniffed 
at  it  absently.  Sam,  watching  her  witli  his  poetic  soul  in  his  eyes,  forgot  his 
worries  again.      How  she  fitted  into  the  night,  this  transplanted  English  rose! 

"Where's  the  Professor?"  asked  she,  turning  her  gaze  slowly  upon  him. 
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"Down  in  the  bathhouse,  sorting  bugs,"  he  sang  flippantly,  beating  the  wooden 
seat  with  his  palms  in  accompaniment  to  the  air.  But  his  eyes,  which  denied  the 
flippancy,  .were  hidden  from  her. 

"And  Jack  ?" 

"Couldn't  say.  Have  cut  liim  ofT  the  list  of  my  acquaintances  for  the  rest 
of  the  day."' 

"^^^ly?'•' 

"I  told  }ou  we  had  dift'ered — on  a  very  important  question,  by  the  way.  How 
did  you  know  anything  was  wrong?" 

"By  your  excessive  politeness  at  dinner,  and  your  avoidance  of  each  other 
afterwards." 

"Where  do  you  suppose  he  is?"  lazily  inquired  Sam.  "He  isn't  in  the  bath- 
house— unless  he's  sulking  under  one  of  the  beds." 

"Em  worried,  Sam,  really,"  rebuked  the  girl.  "You  don't  suppose  he's  wan- 
dering around  the  town  after  what  father  said  to  you  both,  do  you?" 

"Eet's  talk  about  something  more  interesting,"  was  Sain's  answer.  "Ijct's 
talk  about  ourselves,  for  instance.  Sooner  or  later  I  must  give  in  to  Jack  and  leave 
this  Garden  of  Eden.      Will  you  miss  me?" 

But  Elizabeth  was  impatient  of  his  tender  words.  "Sam,  he"s  not  in  the 
house  and  he's  not  out  here,  and  I  don't  believe  he's  in  the  bathhouse.  AAHiere  is 
he?  Father  says  that  ever  since  that  gunboat  was  sighted  this  afternoon,  the  people 
liave  been  Avild  to  arrest  you  Americans.  They  are  terribly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Sjianiards  in  this  war,  and  the  talk  about  Bolivia  has  driven  them  crazy.  Oh,  I 
know  he  is  out  somewhere  in  that  reckless  way  of  his!  Em  dreadfully  worried. 
If  you  had  only  gone  away  on  that  last  steamer !" 

During  Elizabeth's  words  Sam  had  stiffened  up,  his  hands  had  plunged 
deep  into  his  pockets,  and  the  real  obstinacy  of  the  man  at  last  looked  through 
the  college  veneer. 

"We  couldn't  go  away  because  our  work  is  not  finished.  There  is  no  real 
danger  to  us  as  long  as  we  behave  ourselves.  Yes,  I  know  what  the  others  say,  and 
T  know  your  father  thinks  we're  foolhardy  to  stay.  That  was  why  we  quarreled. 
Jack  and  I.  He  keeps  talking  about  our  having  to  go,  and  I  told  him  flatly  that  I 
wouldn't.  I  said  he  and  the  Professor  could  go,  but  Jack  said — well,  I  said — But 
what  does  that  matter?     I  won't  go,  that's  all." 

Elizabeth  was  distressed.  She  watched  him  as  he  sat  kicking  at  the  gravel 
under  his  feet,  trying  to  think  of  some  argument  strong  enough  to  move  him. 

"^Aliy  must  I  go?"  he  went  on  recklessly.  "See  here.  Hidden  away  in  that 
bathhouse,  safe  inside  this  garden,  I  can  be  quite  safe  until  this  trouble  blows  over. 
If  Jack  and  the  Professor  go  they  will  think  I'm  in  the  party — these  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  this  crazy  town,  I  mean.  Anyway,  the  mythical  maps  and  charts  made  for 
our  government  would  assuredly  go  with  them,  wouldn't  they?  Well,  what  differ- 
ence would  it  make  if  they  did  find  out  I  was  here?" 

"Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  you're  all  wrong,"  cried  Elizabeth.  "I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  you,  but  I  know  your  logic  is  all  crazy.  Why  do  you  want  to  stay  in  the 
garden  doing  nothing,  when  you  could  be  doing  good  work  somewhere  else?  Y"ou 
have  kept  making  your  work  the  excuse  for  staying  and  now  you  say — " 

"Don't  you  understand,  little  girl?  Can't  you  see  that  it  is  you  I  can't  leave? 
Don't  you  know  that  you  are  the  Eve  of  this  wonderful  Garden  of  Eden?  Y"ou 
don't  want  me  to  go,  do  you  dear?  We  have  been  so  happy  here.  You  must 
have  known  I  loved  you.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  about  it  until  I  was  sure 
you  cared  for  me  though.  You  have  been  so  distant  lately,  that — that  I  knew 
you  understood  what  I — "  He  drew  a  long  breath.  "Elizabeth,  could  you  ever 
care  for  me?" 

The  girl  raised  a  dismayed,  troubled  face  to  his. 

"Sweetheart,  you  don't  mean — "  he  began,  but  she  interrupted  him  by  spring- 
ing to  her  feet  and  giving  a  little  cry. 
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"Hark!  Listen!  What  was  that?"  Loud  and  clear  over  the  waters  of  the 
bay  came  the  notes  of  a  bugle. 

"That's  taps,  dear,"  he  whispered.  "That  gunboat  of  Uncle  Sam's  that  came 
in  to-day.      Do  you  know  what  it  says?" 

"No,  no !      Not  that.      Listen  again." 

They  heard  distinctly  the  sound  as  of  some  one  fumbling  at  the  gate  latch, 
and  then  a  low  knocking. 

"It  may  be  Mr.  Hardesty — Jack,"  she  cried,  springing  up.  "Let  me  open 
the  gate.  It  might  be  a  trap,  a  trick  to  get  hold  of  you,"  she  added,  as  they  hastily 
crossed  the  garden. 

"Bother!"  said  West,  and  with  a  bound  had  reached  the  gate  and  shot  back 
the  bolt. 

Elizabeth  heard  a  smothered  cry,  and  the  gate  was  slammed  in  her  face.  She 
sat  down  upon  a  garden  bench,  her  senses  dizzy  with  the  suddenness  of  the  event. 
They  had  him.  That  was  clear.  But  who  was  it?  And  which  way  had  they 
gone?  Catching  her  black  lace  mantilla  from  her  shoulders,  she  covered  her 
golden  head  and  fair  face,  opened  the  gate  softly  and  peered  out. 

There  was  a  knot  of  men  on  the  street  corner  going  toward  the  bay.  She  ran 
across  the  garden  to  a  low  gate,  almost  hidden  in  shrubbery,  and  opened  it  a  little. 
There  she  crouched  until  the  men  passed  by.  She  distinctly  saw  Sam's  fair  head 
and  tall  figure  among  them.  Softly  following  them  at  some  distance,  she  saw 
them  enter  a  large  house  fifty  rods  down  the  street. 

"Olivera's  house!      Olivera,  my  father's  friend!" 

Safe  inside  the  garden,  she  ran  to  the  old  Professor,  who  was  placidly  sort- 
ing specimens. 

"Is  Mr.  Hardesty  in  yet?"  she  called,  trying  to  fight  down  the  fear  that  he, 
too,  had  been  kidnaped.  Serene  in  his  unconsciousness  of  anything  outside  his 
work,  the  scientist  did  not  notice  her  perturbation,  merely  shaking  his  head  and 
smiling  as  he  pasted  a  label  On  a  tiny  box. 

Eunning  to  the  house,  she  searched  all  the  rooms  and  the  dusky,  silent  patis 
into  which  they  all  opened.     She  saw  no  one  but  a  black  man  asleep  on  a  bench. 

"Oli !  Oli !"  she  cried,  shaking  the  bench  violently.  The  black  man  rose 
sleepily. 

"Where  is  my  father?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Hello,  little  Miss  Elizabeth !"  called  a  merry  voice,  and  Elizabeth,  running 
to  meet  the  white  figure  approaching  through  the  dimness,  stumbled  and  almost  fell. 

"What  is  it  ?"  he  whispered  as  he  helped  to  steady  her.  "Has  anything  fright- 
ened you?     Where's  everybody?" 

"It's  Sam,"  she  wailed.  "He — they — and  I  thought  they  had  you,  too.  I 
couldn't  do  a  thing.     Oh,  what  shall  we  do?" 

"Where  is  Sam?" 

"They  have  taken  him  away.  You  see,  I  let  him  open  the  gate,  and  they — 
Oh,  Jack,  do  something,  do  something  and  hurry  !"  She  caught  his  arm  appealingly. 
"But  what  are  you  doing  like  this?  These  clothes — your  skin  so  dark — oh,  am  I 
crazy?"     She  leaned  dizzily  against  a  pillar,  her  hand  to  her  head. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  cheerily  explained.  "I've  been  playing  Haroun  Al  Easchid. 
Look  like  a  really,  truly  half-breed,  don't  I?  Been  all  over  town.  Passed  your 
father,  and  he  didn't  know  me.  Isn't  it  great?  And  say,  Elizabeth,  that  gun- 
boat will  send  an  escort  for  us  and  take  us  on  board  in  the  morning."  He  took  off 
his  straw  hat  and  tossed  it. 

"Yes,  yes,  but  Sam?" 

"Oh,  I'll  find  him  in  short  order,"  cried  the  confident  young  fellow.  "These 
clothes  will  take  me  anywhere.  Which  way  did  the  ruflSans  go?  You  said  some- 
body took  him  away,  didn't  you?" 
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"Yes,  I  watched  them  go,  too.  I  followed  them  and  saw  them  go  into  Olivera's 
house.      I  didn't  know  what  to  do — I  was  all  alone — I — ''      She  shuddered. 

"You  must  help  me,  then,  for  I've  a  plan.  Come,  quickly,  and  show  me 
the  house." 

When  they  re-entered  the  garden  he  sent  her  to  the  servants'  quarters  for 
women's  clothing,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  on  over  the  garments  he  was  wearing. 

"Can  Sam  get  into  these,  all  right?"  he  gasped, 

"Yes,  yes.  They  are  Big  Sal's.  He's  taller,  but  not  so — oh,  there!  This 
string  ties  so."  With  her  hands  trembling  with  excitement,  she  adjusted  the 
brilliant  scarf  over  his  head.    "Go,  and  hurry !" 

"Now,  child,  don't  you  worry.  We'll  both  turn  up  safe  in  a  few  minutes. 
Get  a  heavy  shawl  and  sit  right  here  by  this  little  gate  until  you  hear  three  knocks. 
Don't  open  to  anything  else." 

He  was  gone,  and  Elizabeth,  crouching  by  the  gate,  watched  him  enter  Olivera's 
house,  and  then  closed  it  noiselessly.  She  heard  her  father  come  in,  but  was  afraid 
to  leave  her  post  to  go  to  him.  He  called,  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  must  have 
thought  she  had  gone  to  bed,  for  he  put  out  all  the  lights.  Sitting  there  in  the 
shadows  she  prayed  for  Sam's  safe  return.  There  would  be  no  question  of  his 
leaving  her  now — that  had  all  been  settled  for  him.  But  before  he  went  she 
would  tell  him — 

Three  knocks,  and  Elizabeth  opened  the  gate.  In  crawled  two  figures,  one 
a  woman's,  and  Elizabeth  smothered  a  scream  of  laughter. 

"I've  been  crawling  in  the  gutter,"  explained  cheerful  Sam.  "We  thought 
it  was  safer  that  way.  You  see.  Jack  thought  the  length  of  this  skirt  was  dan- 
gerous.    He  said  I  put  my  legs  too  far  through  it." 

"Doesn't  he  look  like  a  giantess?"  asked  Jack,  chuckling.  "And  wasn't  he 
scared  ?" 

"How  did  you  find  him?"  asked  the  girl  breathlessly.      "Didn't  anybody — " 

"Door  was  open.  I  walked  in.  Men  and  lights  in  first  room.  I  tiptoed  by. 
Second  room  dark,  impatient  footsteps  inside.  Pushed  back  bolt,  dressed  my  lady, 
and  here  we  are." 

Sam  had  removed  the  muddy  garments  and  was  gazing  at  his  dirty  hands. 

"You  wouldn't  wait  out  here  until  I  washed,  would  you,  Elizabeth?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

Jack  looked  at  her,  grasped  the  situation,  and  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Yes,  she  will,"  he  answered.  "I  have  something  to  tell  her  while  you're  gone. 
Don't  hurry." 

Elizabeth  followed  him  to  the  bench  in  the  shadows,  where  he  took  her  hands 
in  his. 

"Little  girl,"  said  he,  "I  wish  you  joy.  Sam  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  you  will 
be  very  happy  together." 

"But  we — but  I — oh,  you're  quite  mistaken !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  confusedly. 

"Perhaps  a  little  premature,  but  not  mistaken,"  he  answered  quietly.  "Now, 
Sam  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  and  you  must  listen  to  me  first.  "WTien  I  told  him 
that  we  were  to  move  hence  to-morrow,  the  captain  of  the  gunboat  being  willing,  he 
flatly  refused.  He  said — well,  it  wasn't  polite.  But  he  intimated  that  we  were 
a  crowd  of  fraid-cats,  your  father  included.  There  is  real  danger,  for  all  our 
actions,  though  quite  innocent,  have  been  against  us.  We  did  explore  reefs.  We 
did  make  maps  of  them.  Do  you  think  we  could  persuade  these  hot-headed  patriots 
that  our  motives  were  purely  scientific?  We're  safe  on  the  gunboat.  She's  come 
in  for  water,  and  Avill  take  us  to  safer  reefs  down  the  coast." 

"Well,  will  Sam  go,  now?"  The  real  misery  in  her  voice  appealed  to  the 
man. 

"Yes,"  he  said.      "He  knows  now  what  to  expect  if  he  stayed  here." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  have  him  stay  now  for  anything  in  the  world.  He  can 
come  back  later,  can't  he?  It's  hard — "  with  a  sob.  "There,  he's  calling  me.  I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow  before  you  go,  Jack.      Good-night." 
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He  sat  where  she  left  him,  and  presently  an  uncomfortable  little  laugh  came 
forth. 

"I  didn't  tell  her  the  truth,  after  all."  he  thought.  "But  it's  just  as  well. 
She  would  have  told  him,  probably,  and  all  my  work  to  get  him  away  from  tlii& 
dangerous  paradise  would  have  been  lost.  Anyway,  they  would  never  have  for- 
given me.  Olivera  won't  tell,  and  I  can  fix  her  father  all  right.  It  would  have 
been  a  joke  if  Sam  had  recognized  me  among  the  kidnappers,  though." 


A  QUESTION  OF  IDENTITY 

By  Florence  Martin  Eastland 

THE  warning  whistle  of  a  departing  steamer  accelerated  the  steps  of  the 
hurrying  crowd.    Before  the  dock  Avas  reached  I  was  pushed  on  the  heels 
of  two  men  who  were  talking  animatedly. 
"Yes,  I  am  going  to  Victoria  on  the  Eobert  Boyd,"   I  heard  one 
say.      "You  see  he  has  been  in  Alaska  for  ten  years,  and  is  now  coming 
out  with  a  fortune.      He  hasn't  a  relative  on  earth.      He  will  probably  lose  all  his 
money  in  speculation — " 

"As  so  many  of  them  do,"  interrupted  the  older  man. 

"Unless  I  can  sell  him  a  big  annuity.  He  reaches  Victoria  to-day,  and  I  will 
do  business  with  hijn  or  my  name  is  not  Ludlow.  When  we  were  chums  at  college 
he  usually  relied  on  my  judgment." 

"Success  to  you,"  returned  the  other.  "By  the  way,  did  you  know  your 
premium  was  due?" 

"Sure;  I  settled  with  the  cashier  before  I  left.  If  anything  should  happen 
to  me.  Wells,  my  wife  and  baby  are  protected.  And  if  what  I  expect  happens,  if  I 
sell  this  annuity,  the  mortgage  on  my  home  will  be  paid  and  a  snug  sum  placed  to 
my  credit  in  the  bank." 

Just  then  the  crowd  parted  and  the  two  turned  to  the  left  where  the  steamer 
lay,  while  I  joined  my  friend.  We  rowed  out  in  the  bay  to  his  vessel,  which  was 
waiting  ready  to  sail.  As  we  passed  the  steamer  1  saw  the  younger  of  the  two 
men  standing  near  the  rail  of  the  lower  deck.  He  waved  his  hand  to  his  friend 
and  shouted,  "Good-bye,  Wells."  We  boarded  our  bark,  and  the  wind  being  favor- 
able, we  soon  set  sail. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  we  were  nearing  the  mouth  of  the  Strait 
when  we  sighted  a  large  piece  of  wreckage  drifting  toward  us  with  the  incoming 
tide.  On  closer  inspection  it  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the  upper  deck  of  a 
steamer.  Lying  across  it  with  one  hand  grasping  the  broken  railing  was  the  figure 
of  a  man  almost  nude.     A  boat  was  lowered  and  the  unconscious  man  taken  aboard. 

The  usual  methods  failed  to  resuscitate  him.  We  were  about  to  give  him 
up  as  dead  when  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  us  vaguely.  A  warm 
drink  still  further  revived  him.      At  length  he  hesitatingly  inquired  : 

"What  vessel  is  this?" 
•  "The  Sophie  May,"  answered  the  Captain. 

"For  what  port  is  she  bound?" 

"Nome;  with  a  cargo  of  lumber." 

Presently  he  passed  his  liand  across  his  eyes  and  pushed  from  his  foreliead 
his  wet  hair,  which  was  curiously  streaked  with  white.  He  shuddered  as  he  weakly 
said,  "It  was  an  awful  sight  when  the  stoaincr  went  down." 

"What  steamer?"  I  asked. 

"I — do  not  know,"  he  said  at  length. 

The  Captain  and  \  stared  at  each  other  in  surprise,  and  I  interrogated  further. 
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Tlie  tiian  appeared  to  answer  with  difficulty  or  else  to  deliberate  on  the  nature  of 
his  communications;  but  which  I  could  not  determine. 

"WTiat  is  your  name?      From  where  do  you  come?" 

"John — Bixbee."    A  long  pause.    "From  Dawson." 

He  was  too  much  exhausted  for  further  conversation,  and  we  assisted  him  to  a 
bunk  near  mine.  Being  the  idlest  person  on  board,  for  several  days  I  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  nurse  to  the  man.  As  his  strength  returned  he  grew  less  taciturn,  and 
I  found  him  an  intelligent,  agreeable  gentleman. 

He  displayed  a  peculiar  reticence  concerning  himself.  Never  once  did  he 
refer  to  the  wreck.  In  some  inexplicable  manner  we  inferred  that  Bixbee  must  have 
been  aboard  a  Dawson  steamer,  although  we  saw  no  further  signs  of  her.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  when  Bixbee  approached  me  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

"Scott,"  he  began  rather  diffidently,  "have  you  any  definite  business  plans 
when  you  reach  JSTome?" 

"Xone  in  particular.  I  am  going  to  prospect.  I  have  some  money  and  a  good 
outfit,  and  I  thought  I  could  'grub-stake'  some  man  to  go  out  with  me." 

"Will  you  take  me?"  he  asked  eagerly.  "Of  course  I  lost  all — in  the  wreck. 
I  made  considerable  money  mining  near  Dawson,  but  I  never  did  the  actual  work; 
Still  T  am  strong  and  willing  and  would  like  you  to  give  me  a  trial." 

"Done,"  I  answered,  and  we  sealed  the  agreement  with  a  hearty  hand-clasp. 

For  two  years  John  Bixbee  and  I  labored  early  and  late.  Slowly  our  little 
pile  grew.  By  the  time  we  Avorked  out  our  last  claim  w^e  felt  an  insistent  longing 
for  civilization,  and  concluded  we  had  enough  money  to  start  us  in  business.  We 
had  grown  to  depend  on  each  other,  Bixbee  and  I,  and  our  intercourse  was  unruffled. 
We  had  no  thought  of  separation. 

"Dick,"  observed  Bixbee  on  the  southbound  steamer,  "we  have  discussed  various 
business  enterprises  without  making  a  choice.      Why  not  try  life  insurance?" 

"T  don't  know  a  thing  about  it." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  were  familiar  with  the  subject,  although  I  must  possess  my 
knowledge  intuitively.  I  have  a  friend  in  the  business  in  Seattle,  Harrison  Lud- 
low.     We  might  interview  him." 

On  reaching  Seattle  we  hunted  up  the  insurance  company  for  which  Bixbee's 
friend  worked  as  a  special  agent.  We  found  the  manager,  who  gazed  at  Bixbee 
in  wide-eyed  amazement  as  he  answered  the  inquiry  for  Ludlow. 

"Harrison  Ludlow?  You  gave  me  an  awful  start.  Bless  me,  man,  I  took  you 
for  his  ghost." 

"T  beg  your  pardon.      Not — " 

"Dead  these  two  years.      Went  down  on  the  Eobert  Boyd." 

Bixbee  was  visibly  overcome. 

"A  dreadful  calamity,"  continued  the  manager.  "I  saw  Ludlow  board  the 
steamer  on  that  fateful  trip."' 

"I  remember,"  I  interrupted.  "He  was  telling  you  he  was  going  to  Victoria 
to  meet  a  friend  from  Alaska  to  whom  he  expected  to  sell  an  annuity." 

"Probably  mvself,"  said  Bixliee. 

"And  now  that  you  have  called  my  attention  to  it,  Mr.  Wells,"  I  went  on,  "I 
notice  the  resemblance  between  Bixbee  and  Lutllow.  I  alwavs  fancied  I  had  seen 
Bixbee  before." 

"How  strange,"  remarked  Bixbee.  "Xo  one  else  ever  spoke  of  our  being 
alike,  and  we  were  college  chums." 

"There  is  a  difference,"  ol)served  Wells,  studying  Bixbee  critically.  "You  are 
much  older;  yet  that  might  be  due  to  your  white  hair.  Y'our  features  are  much 
the  same.      But  your  manner  is  entirely  different." 

We  talked   business  for  awhile,  and  ended  by  each  writing  his  name  on  an 

agent's  contract.      A  desk  was  assigned  to  each  of  us.      By  a  strange  chance  the 

one  formerly  used  by  Ludlow  was  given  to  Bixbee.      He  was  seated  at  it  Mhen 

several  of  the  old  agents  entered  the  room.      As  one  man  they  stopped  and  stared. 

We  were  at  the  hotel  but  a  few  davs  when  Bixbee  informed  me  he  had  found 
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an  excellent  private  boarding  place.      We  made  the  change  immediately,  finding 
it  quite  to  our  liking. 

One  evening  we  were  sitting  on  the  wide  veranda  enjoying  the  magnificent  view 
of  the  bay.  I  was  so  absorbed  that  I  did  not  miss  Bixbee  until  I  heard  his  voice 
in  earnest  conversation  on  the  lawn  adjoining.  Looking  in  that  direction  I  saw 
him  walking  about  with  a  pretty  child's  hand  in  his  own  and  listening  to  her  prattle 
with  evident  enjoyment. 

"Where  are  you,  Edith?"  called  a  sweet-looking  woman  as  she  came  around 
the  house  with  an  armful  of  roses. 

Before  Bixbee  could  lift  his  hat  the  woman  dropped  her  flowers  and,  with  a 
sharp  cry  of  "Harrison !"  fell  to  the  ground.  Bixbee  was  plainly  worried  over 
the  affair. 

"Dick,  I  do  not  like  this  resemblance  business,"  he  confided  to  me.  "Isn't 
it  strange  no  oue  ever  noticed  it  at  college?  I  feel  that  I  owe  an  apology  to  that 
poor  little  woman." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  he  consumed  much  of  his  time  in  apologizing  to 
Mrs.  Ludlow  or  to  consoling  her.  His  visits  grew  longer  and  more  frequent,  till  I 
was  quite  prepared  for  his  announcement,  "Mary — I  mean  Mrs.  Ludlow — has 
promised  to  become  my  wife." 

So  impatient  was  Bixbee  for  the  wedding  that  it  took  place  very  soon.  I 
acted  as  best  man,  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  Bixbee  household  as  boarder 
and  confidential  friend. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Bixbee  was  very  happy  or  that  he  adored  both  wife 
and  child.  Yet  occasionally  a  shadow  rested  on  his  face  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count till  a  few  months  after  his  marriage. 

Mrs.  Bixbee  was  sewing  near  me  on  the  porch  while  her  husband,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Edith,  was  gardening  a  little  about  the  yard.     She  sighed  as  she  said: 

"How  much  John  reminds  me  of  Harrison.  Sometimes  I  am  really  startled  by 
the  similarity,  and  a  few  times  I  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  mention  it  to  John. 
I  fear  he  feels  I  married  him  because  of  the  resemblance  only.  And  occasionally  I 
wonder  if  such  were  not  the  case.      I  can  not  tell,  I  am  sure." 

Feeling  rather  indisposed  one  forenoon  in  the  sixth  month  since  Bixbee's 
marriage,  I  preceded  him  to  lunch  at  the  house.  I  lay  on  the  couch  in  the  back 
parlor  when  I  heard  his  latch  key. 

"That  you,  John?"  I  lazily  asked  without  rising  as  he  came  into  the  room. 
He  stopped  quickly  with  a  surprised  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

"I  was  feeling  rather  knocked  out,  so  I  did  not  wait  for  you,^'  I  answered. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  repeated.  "I  don't  quite  understand.  Are  you  a 
friend  of  Mary's?" 

His  wife  came  down  the  stairs  melodiously  humming  an  old  love  song.  An 
expression  of  relief  crossed  his  face  and  he  wiped  the  big  drops  from  his  forehead. 

"Thank  God,  Mary,  you  are  here.  I  fear  I  am  going  to  be  ill.  I  am  surely 
laboring  under  a  terrible  delusion.  As  I  came  home  just  now  everything  seemed 
changed  since  morning — new  buildings,  improvements  on  the  streets,  and  not  a 
familiar  face.     I  thought  I  must  have  lost  my  mind." 

The  postman's  whistle  sounded  unheeded  by  either.  I  went  to  the  door  and 
received  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Bixbee,  which  I  gave  her.  Bixbee,  standing  close  by  her, 
read  the  superscription. 

"Mrs.  John  Bixbee,"  he  exclaimed.  "The  postman  has  made  a  mistake.  Here, 
let  me  have  the  letter  and  I  will  return  it  as  he  leaves  the  next  house." 

He  snatched  it  hastily,  but  she  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm.  "It  is 
mine,  John." 

"John,"  he  repeated.  "Are  you,  too,  losing  your  mind  that  you  should  for- 
get my  name  is  Harrison?" 

I  was  dumb  with  astonishment;  but  the  wife  gently  drew  Bixbee  to  the  couch, 
and  placing  her  arm  lovingly  in  his,  softly  said: 

"Dearest,  tell  us  what  you  mean.      Are  you  not  John  Bixbee?" 
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«; 


*Am  I  ?  Great  heavens !  why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  You  know  he 
is  the  college  chum  who  is  coming  from  Alaska.  I  am  going  over  to  Victoria  on  the 
Robert  Boyd  to —  Great  God !  The  Eobert  Boyd  went  down.  Tell  me/'  he  cried, 
wringing  his  hands,  "tell  me  if  that  is  so,  or  is  it  another  phase  of  my  insanity  ?" 

His  wife  had  fainted,  so  I  replied. 

"The  steamer  sank  three  years  ago." 

"Three  years  !"  he  gasped.     "Where  have  I  been  all  this  time  ?" 

"With  me;  and  you  were  called  John  Bixbee." 


A  STRATEGY  IN  PHYSIC 

By   CLarles   Ellis  Newell 
Author  or  A  Xip  irom  Jupiter,  An  Artistic  Vengcnce,  Etc. 

WHILE  the  majority  of  the  pioneers  to  the  southern  part  of  Oregon 
were  stampeding  around  in  search  of  pay  dirt,  a  few  who  had 
brought  their  families,  possibly  being  more  inclined  to  settle 
down  and  likely  attracted  by  the  richly  pine-wooded  district,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  starting  a  sawmill,  the  product  of  which  they 
saw — with  true  Yankee  sagacity — would  soon  be  profitable  and  more  permanent 
than  the  elusive  pay  streak. 

There  proved  to  be  no  error  of  judgment,  for  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  lumber  soon  swelled,  what  began  as  a  mere  logging  camp,  into  a  thrifty  village 
of  some  forty  families  with  numerous  offspring,  which — "race  suicide"  then  being 
unheard  of — multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand  a  temple  of  learning. 

This  edifice  was  erected  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cluster  of  houses 
surrounding  the  mill,  in  a  grove  of  trees.  Here  were  held  all  social  and  public 
functions,  from  the  Friday  afternoon  declamations  to  the  grave  matters  of  munici- 
pality and  the  welfare  of  the  public  weal. 

For  a  time  all  seemed  to  run  on  Arcadian  lines  in  this  embryo  metropolis,  until 
a  long  continued  spell  of  cold,  wet  weather  developed  a  disease  that  threatened  ex- 
termination of  the  infantile  population  of  Wilcut,  which  was  diagnosed  by  the 
anxious  mothers — there  being  no  doctor  nearer  than  a  hundred  miles — as  croup. 

Application  of  such  remedies  as  the  limited  knowledge  of  Wilcut  suggested 
proving  ineffectual,  and  the  stock  of  castor  oil  in  Lank  Peters'  general  store  ex- 
hausted without  avail,  a  consultation  was  held  in  the  school  house  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  the  extermination  of  the  fell  scourge. 

If  all  the  remedies  proposed  at  this  council  had  been  recorded,  they  would 
probably  have  proved  the  foundation  for  a  new  school  of  "materia  medica."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Peters,  with  an  inspiration  born  of  stress  of  circumstances,  suddenly 
remembered  that  syrup  of  ipecac  was  the  one  thing  needed  for  such  an  emergency; 
the  mere  mention  of  which  brought  such  a  flood  of  remembrance  to  the  others  that 
the  remedy  was  adopted  immediately,  and  Mr.  Peters  commissioned  to  procure  a 
supply  as  soon  as  possible  by  special  courier,  regardless  of  expense. 

But  here  Mr.  Peters'  knowledge  of  medicine  came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  for  by 
no  amoimt  of  exercise  of  his  mental  energies  could  he  satisfactorily  determine  what 
amount  of  the  drug  to  send  for  or  what  constituted  a  dose.  But  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  requiring  immediate  action,  and  diplomatically  comprehending  that 
a  critical  crisis  demands  heroic  treatment,  he  therefore  resolved  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  sent  for  ten  gallons  of  the  saving  compound,  which  duly  arrived  in  various 
sized  packages,  which  the  faithful  messenger  explained  by  saying  that  'Tie  had  to 
scour  the  hull  damned  town  of  Portland  over  to  get  it." 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  eflficacy  of  the  treatment,  or  the  influence  of  the 
balmy  summer  air,  the  end  of  June  saw  the  end  also  of  the  last  case  of  the  mem- 
branous menace.      It  was  resolved  to  celebrate  this  event  with  joy  and  thanks- 
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giving:  and  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  Fourt]i  of  July,  it  was  deemed  appropriate 
to  make  this  the  occasion  for  a  befitting  demonstration  of  gratitude,  both  for  past 
and  present  deliverance. 

With  that  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  the  Western  argonaut,  elaborate 
preparations  were  made  to  make  the  "National  Bird"  dilate  his  vocal  organs. 

There  was  to  be  a  salvo  at  sun-up,  from  the  village  anvil,  followed  by  a 
parade  in  the  forenoon,  headed  by  "Ike  Finn"  with  his  fiddle,  and  the  Tomkey 
brothers,  each  with  a  snare  drum  and  fife,  including  the  volunteer  fire  bucket 
brigade  with  liright  red  shirts,  and  a  cart  Avith  a  dry  goods  box  throne  tastefully 
draped,  whereon  should  repose  a  diaphanous  Goddess  of  Liberty.  Lank  Peters — 
arrayed  as  Uncle  Sam — was  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  after  the 
procession  arrived  at  the  school  house,  which  had  been  decorated  with  evergreens 
and  fiags. 

The  afternoon  was  to  be  given  over  to  games  and  contests  for  both  old  and 
young.  In  the  evening  tliere  was  to  be  a  grand  (pine)  torchlight  procession  end- 
ing at  the  school  house,  where  the  inspiring  strains  of  "Old  Dan  Tucker,"  "Sugar 
in  the  Corn,"  etc.,  at  the  hands  of  the  inimitable  Ike  Finn,  should  invite 
terpsichorean  revelry  until  midnight,  when  the  day's  festivities  were  to  close  -be- 
fittingly  with  a  grand  banquet  served  on  long  improvised  tables  against  the  sides 
of  tlie  school  house. 

These  preparations — the  luscious  pies,  the  frosted  cakes,  the  bakings  and  boil- 
ings and  the  discussion  of  liquid  refreshments — were  viewed  by  old  "Sand-in-His- 
Eyes"'"  and  his  band  of  dirty  Siwashes — who  loafed  al)out  the  town — with  Indian 
stoicism,  but  with  heaven  only  knows  how  much  inward  turbulence  of  spirit. 

The  Indians — near  two  hundred — lived  at  a  rancheria  about  three  miles  from 
Wilcut,  and  had  never  been  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  settlers,  coming  and  going 
at  will,  and  were  looked  upon  much  as  a  village  dog;  sometimes  employed  doing 
chores  or  other  light  work,  the  compensation  for  which  being  quickly  exchanged  for 
something  stronger  than  water. 

Whether,  the  outbreak  was  a  thirsty  yearning,  inspired  by  these  anticipatory 
demonstrations,  or  the  cropping  out  of  tlie  warlike  instincts  of  their  forefathers,, 
will  never  be  rightly  interpreted.  However,  a  few  days  preceding  the  Fourth,  old 
"Sand-in-His-Eyes,"  the  tribe's  medicine  man,  and  several  other  "high  muck-a- 
mucks'"  went  into  executive  session,  resulting  in  much  bonfires,  dancing,  howling, 
and  savage  adornment  of  person,  and  inflammatory  addresses  by  insidious  spell- 
binders. -...•■ 

Pumors  of  the  bellicose  doings  of  the  despised  aboriginee  disturbed  the  good 
citizens  of  Wilcut  not  any,  who  complacently  carried  out  their  program  as  ar- 
ranged, up  to  the  scheduled  "revelry  by  night."  In  the  midst  of  resounding  boot 
heels,  laughter,  and  grand  right  and  left,  there  burst  in  among  them  an  excited 
messenger  with  the  tidings  that  the  Indians  had  broken  out  and  were  headed  that 
way,  bent  on  a  general  massacre. 

Lank  Peters  rose  to  the  occasion,  also  to  a  table,  where,  like  an  ancient  Pienzi, 
he  quelled  the  rising  confusion. 

"Ladies  and  Gents,"  said  he.  "These  varmints  think  they're  goin'  to  take 
us  onawares,  and  this  is  the  fust  point  they  will  attack ;  they'll  come  right  in 
here,  an'  I'll  fix  'em.  You  men,  scatter  fer  yer  shootin'  irons.  You  Avimmin, 
take  to  the  brush  with  yer  infants.      I'll  do  the  rest."' 

Without  further  words,  he  dashed  out  the  door,  mounted  a  cayuse,  and  started 
on  a  furious  gallop  toward  town.  When  he  returned  about  ten  minutes  later  all 
was  quiet,  not  a  soulwas  to  be  seen,  which  told  him  that  his  instructions  liad  been 
obeyed. 

Carefully  holding  an  ariuful  of  packages,  he  ran  into  the  building,  which  was 
still  bright  from  the  many  burning  candles.  Just  as  the  woods  were  echoing  with 
war  whoops,  lie  reappeared  with  a  grin  on  his  face,  and  with  a  muttered,  "I  reckon 
that'll  fix  'em,"  slid  into  the  dense  shadows  of  the  trees. 
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However  much  the  Indians  marveled  at  their  easy  capture,  and,  whatever  of 
disappointment  or  chagrin  they  felt  in  their  failure  of  wholesale  extermination, 
their  feelings  were  in  a  measure  compensated  by  the  sight  that  met  their  gaze  when 
they  crowded  into  the  deserted  school  house. 

On  each  side  was  ranged  rough  tables,  ladened  with  everything  dear  to  the 
human  palate,  from  pie  and  cake  to  roast  turkey  and  chicken.  But  what  was 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  thirsty  warriors,  was  the  ostentatious  display  of  several 
gallon  demijohns  and  numerous  black  bottles  distributed  over  the  banquet  boards. 

Thus  whetted,  the  appetite  of  these  primeval  men  chafed  with  impatience  the 
signal  of  their  chief,  who,  after  gravely  inspecting  the  contents  of  one  of  the  bottles, 
finally  gave  the  delayed  sign  for  the  orgie  to  begin. 

The  chief — perhaps  l^ecause  of  his  long  interview  with  the  black  bottle — was 
the  tirst  to  pause  in  his  gastronomic  exercises.  In  the  act  of  raising  a  succulent 
morsel  of  turkey  to  his -mouth,  his  eyes  suddenly  took  on  a  far-away  look  and  his 
mouth  twitched  convulsively. 

Perhaps  in  that  moment  of  introspection  something  in  his  inner  being  said 
to  him  that  he  had  not  been  a  good  Indian.  At  least  something  mighty  stirred 
within  him,  as  he  gave  a  spasmodic  leap  into  the  air,  and  with  a  yell  that  would 
have  put  a  steam  calliope  out  of  commission,  broke  for  the  door  and  disappeared 
into  the  night. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  minute  or  so  more  until  the  whole  band  of  con- 
science-stricken Siwashes  blazed  a  wide  trail  from  there  to  the  rancheria;  nor  did 
they  stop  until  they  had  removed  a  hundred  miles  further  from  temptation.  And 
it  was  manv  vears  before  an  Indian  could  be  persuaded  to  come  within  ten  miles 
of  Wilcut.  " 

But  Lank  Peters — M'ith  a  wisdom  gathered  from  close  observation — disagrees 
emphaticallv  in  the  general  belief  that  "the  only  way  to  make  a  good  Indian  is  to- 
kill  him." 

"Just  give  him  a  good  stiff  dose  of  ipecac,"'  says  he. 
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A  Story  of  tke  Russo-Japanese   Vvar 
By  J.  Gordon  Smith 

OV^EE  the  mountain  track  the  ever-lurching  kuruma  had  jolted  me  down 
to  Cliuzengi;  the  untiring  kurumaya  had  jogged  mile  after  mile,  his 
brown  skin  glistening  with  moisture  and  caking  with  dust.  His  mush- 
room hat  had  bobbed  before  me,  and,  winking  in  the  pitiless  glare,  I  had 
seen  dimly  a  ghostly  landscape  beyond  a  screen  of  dancing  hats.  The 
open  shojis  of  the  lake-side  teahouses,  revealing  the  lake,  cool  and  blue,  beyond  the 
matted  verandaS;,  had  been  so  inviting — and  I  had  not  resisted  the  invitation. 

The  flutter  of  a  gay  kimono',  the  twang  of  a  samisen,  the  sight  of  dainty 
"musmees"  flitting  like  tlie  Initterflies  they  so  much  resembled,  and  I  capitulated. 
Vainly  the  kurumaya  said,  "Honorably  pardon,  the  august  hotel  is  but  one  ri  more." 
What  else  I  had  thought  when  the  jinriksha  stopped  before  the  open  door,  now  I 
knew  my  destination  was  here  at  the  "august  teahouse  of  the  Honorable  Stork." 

There,  as  the  sun  sank,  I  drank  tea,  kneeling  the  while  on  a  balcony  that 
looked  out  upon  a  lake  beyond  which  a  dull  brown  hill  showed  hazily;  beyond  tliat 
hill  was  the  world.  Plaintively  attuning  the  old  song  to  her  tinkling  samisen, 
0  Ilaru  San,  the  fairy  sprite  of  this  lakeside  Elysium,  sang  for  me: 

"Time  never  changed  since  the  way  of  the  gods, 
The  flowing  of  water ;  the  path  of  love."  . 
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I  heard  many  songs  as  the  day  waned,  and  I  listened,  reclining  on  the  cushion 
the  maid  brought  me,  while  the  geisha  told  me  of  her  lover.  Together  we  looked 
out  across  the  waters  watching  the  bamboo-ribbed  sails  that  were  filling  in  the 
evening  wind — and  one  of  those  junks,  whose  sails  glowed  red  and  gold  in  the  fad- 
ing sunlight,  held  the  man  who  was  loved  by  the  dainty  0  Haru  San. 

\Vhen  the  paper  lanterns  glowed  mellow  and  the  high-pitched  voices  of  geisha 
mingled  with  twang  of  samisen  and  tinkling  of  koto;  when  the  rice-paper  panels 
of  the  hamlet  homes  silhouetted  the  feasting  villagers  who  sat  behind  them,  the 
fisherman  would  come.  And  0  Haru  San  would  be  glad.  Together  we  tossed 
broken  biscuits  to  the  gold  fish  which  swam  in  the  pool  below  the  balcony,  a  pool 
bounded  by  quaint  grottos  and  crumbling  stone  lanterns,  lilliputian  hills  and  tiny 
shrines  like  miniatures  of  temples — a  little  world  with  minute  landscape  cramped 
into  the  smallest  space.  What  a  land,  this  of  Japan,  this  dreamland  where  colors 
fade  only  to  blend  with  those  more  beautiful,  where  art  lives  unalloyed  by  the 
cankers  of  modern  vulgarism ! 

How  we  dreamed;  the  temple  gongs  had  resounded  hollowly  over  the  water, 
but  they  were  lost  in  the  common  sound  of  song,  music,  and  laughter.  There 
were  no  temples,  there  was  no  world  beyond  that  blue-gray  hill  across  the  lake; 
there  was  naught  else  but  the  teahouse  of  the  Stork — and  0  Haru  San. 

Night  came,  moonbeams  danced  on  the  lake,  fires  showed  faintly  on  distant 
shores,  and  glimmering  lights  shone  dimly  like  far-away  fireflies  to  warn  the  junk- 
men to  steer  clear.  The  dream  was  ending,  for  with  the  night  came  the  villagers, 
young  men  whose  fathers  had  been  lords  in  the  recent  feudal  days.  Samurai  whose 
two  swords  were  laid  away,  farmers  and  storekeepers — all  speaking  of  one  thing,  the 
war  just  begun. 

There  were  various  rumors  to  tell.  One  said  the  Eokoku  from  the  dewy 
land  were  coming  to  Korea  in  millions;  another  that  more  warships  had  been  sunk 
by  torpedoes;  still  another  that  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur — Eiojunkou — was 
now  securely  blocked.  One  told  of  the  Tenshi  Sama's  dream  of  victory,  others 
of  omens  the  priests  had  noted,  of  how  the  doves  had  flown  from  the  temple  of 
Hachiman  as  they  did  when  the  war  against  China  was  begun. 

The  conversation  of  the  habitues  of  the  House  of  the  Stork  was  all  of  the 
war;  the  conversation  of  all  this  quiet  land  was  of  war,  and  excitement  had  no 
part  in  that  conversation. 

From  the  balcony  I  watched  them  and  the  butterflies  flitting  among  them 
with  loaded  trays,  and,  as  I  watched  and  listened,  a  sworded  policeman,  quaint 
with  his  white-braided  uniform  and  brass  buttons,  came  seeking  several  of  tlie 
younger  men.  To  those  he  sought  he  gave  pink  papers — the  "doinrei" — which 
called  them  to  the  colors  to  give  their  lives  for  the  Mikado. 

Alone,  looking  over  the  still  lake,  watching  its  inky  sheen  and  the  shimmer 
of  the  lights,  I  sat  smoking,  reminiscently  searching  in  memory's  picture  book  for 
a  face,  when,  in  the  dull  glow  of  the  paper  lantern  that  swung  some  yards  away,  I 
saw  0  Haru  San  and  her  lover. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  pink  paper. 

The  railway  station  was  thronged.  Its  cemented  pavement  clacked  loud  with 
the  clatter  of  thousands  of  stilt-like  geta,  bands  flared  noisily,  brassily.  Crowds 
surged  with  lofty  banners  swinging  from  tall  bamboos,  banners  that  were  many 
hued  and  oddly  inscribed  with  parting  greetings  to  the  soldiers;  bright  red-streaked 
standards  and  the  Hino-maru,  with  its  blood-red  ball  on  a  snow-white  field,  fluttered 
in  the  noon-day  glare. 

"Banzai — banzai.  Nippon  Teikoku  Banzai — Banzai — San-ju-shi  Eentai 
Banzai." 

Again  and  again  the  thousands  took  up  the  cry.  Japan,  imperial  country,  for 
ten  thousand  years — His  Majesty — the  thirty-fourth  regiment  for  ten  thousand 
years.      The  bands  were  noisier,  and,  how  odd,  they  were  playing  "The  Battle 
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H}Tnn  of  the  Eepublic."  A  whistle  sounded,  and  hundreds  of  khaki-clad  soldiers, 
with  thirty  and  three  pounds  of  impedimenta,  which  included  everything  from  tent 
poles  to  spare  boots,  from  a  paper  fan  to  a  rice  pannier,  bowed  stiffly  among  little 
groups  of  equally  ceremonious  relatives,  and  scrambled  into  a  train  whose  porters 
were  even  then  slamming  the  carriage  doors. 

A  final  toot,  a  re-echoing  "banzai,"  and  a  forest  of  waving  arms  and  fluttering 
flags,  and  only  the  rear-end  buffers  of  a  military  train  were  seen  at  the  platform's 
end.      The  thirty-fourth  regiment  had  started  for  the  front. 

The  House  of  the  Stork  was  quiet  when  I  returned — it  is  a  dusty  ride  from 
the  station.  The  samisens  were  laid  away  and  the  geisha,  who  had  seen  their  dear 
ones  go  dry-eyed,  wept  behind  the  paper-screened  partitions.  0  Haru  San  was 
saddest  of  them  all. 

"Honorably  pardon,"  she  said,  when  I  asked  her  why  she  wept.  "It  is  for 
shame;  Tanaka  San  is  a  coward." 

From  0  Toyo  San  I  heard  all.  In  this  land  of  bravery  and  fatalism,  of  duty 
and  death,  of  a  patriotism  that  is  the  embodiment  of  self-sacrifice,  who  would  have 
thought  to  find  a  temple  so  prostituted  as  this  disgraced  Nakao-mura  on  Nakao  hill? 
In  all  this  land  there  was,  doubtless,  but  one  other  such  abhorrent  place — that  shrine 
near  Kyoto  where  the  cowardly  Heimen  of  Osaka  prayed  to  the  gods  of  peace  to 
aid  them  evade  the  conscription. 

Nakao-mura  is  a  lonely  temple,  deserted  and  with  high-grown  weeds  hiding 
its  once  pretty  courtyard  with  the  rows  of  well-made,  but  now  crumbled,  lanterns; 
its  gratings,  age-worn  and  covered  with  dust,  were  thick  with  papers  and  offerings — 
amongst  which  was  the  prayer-paper  with  the  written  plea  of  Tanaka  San,  the 
deserter,  who  called  upon  the  gods  to  save  him  from  the  army  which  sought  him. 
He  had  deserted  from  the  regiment  I  had  seen  leaving,  even  as  it  was  being  en- 
trained. He  had,  in  his  ignorance,  gone  to  the  temple  in  the  woods  of  Nakao  hill, 
where  the  gods  of  his  fathers  would  save  him,  and  he  would  go  back  to  0  Haru  San. 

Toyo  San  told  me  of  how  he  came  back,  at  dead  of  night,  and  of  how,  with 
lashing  tongue,  0  Haru  San  had  told  him  she  would  have  none  of  a  coward. 

The  rest  I  did  not  hear  until  long  afterward,  when  I  sat  at  the  edge  of  the 
"kowliang"  on  a  Manchurian  field  watching  the  guns  coming  up  for  the  battle  of 
the  morrow. 

It  was  Tanaka,  the  coward,  who  told  it  to  me.  He  had  fled  from  the  police 
who  sought  him,  and  hid  in  the  confines  of  a  city's  yoshiwara  with  the  courtesans, 
until,  remorseful  and  sad,  he  put  on  the  uniform  they  had  given  him  and  went  to 
the  barracks  at  Aoyama  to  rejoin  the  colors.  He  was  a  coward  no  more,  he  said, 
and  he  cursed  the  fishermen  who  had  told  him  of  the  temple  on  Nakao  hill  as  he 
waited  the  expected  punishment. 

All  these  things  he  told  me — and  more.  He  had  snatched  the  captain's  sword 
from  its  scabbard  when  the  officer  berated  him  for  his  desertion,  and  he  would 
have  committed  "seppuka"  and  let  his  life's  blood  wash  out  his  offense,  but  the 
officer  sta3'ed  his  hand. 

"No,  not  thus,"  the  captain  had  said.  "Your  life  is  forfeit ;  you  should  give 
it,  but  give  it  to  the  Emperor  in  battle,  not  worthlessly." 

He  would  give  it,  and  0  Haru  San  would  see  that  he  was  no  coward. 

I  had  given  him  a  tin  of  corned  beef;  he  had  given  me  rice,  and  we  ate  as 

ho  told  me  these  things.      Then  I  left  him,  for  the  camp  of  the  correspondents  was 

afar,  and  it  was  night. 

*       *       * 

The  battle  had  been  waged  for  two  full  days,  and  it  was  eventide.  Scattered 
over  five  hills,  serried  with  trenches  and  covered  ways,  broken  with  gun  pits  and 
shelter  galleries,  were  eighty  thousand  Russians,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Japanese 
were  hidden  in  a  great  plain,  grown  thick  with  giant  millet.  From  the  millet,  as 
day  dawned  on  August  29,  a  party  of  engineers  crept  into  wire  entanglements  at  the 
foot  of  a  grassy  hill  and  sought  to  cut  the  wires  in  the  face  of  a  rain  of  lead. 
Only  a  score  returned;  the  others  lay  twisted  and  inanimate  among  the  wires. 
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Battery  after  battery  threw  shrapnel  and  common  shell,  howitzers  shrieked 
and  their  missiles  whirled  with  a  heart-rending-  twang,  mortars  hurled  common 
shell  and  Shimose  exjDlosive  to  the  parapetted  trenches  on  the  hill  crests;  the  sky 
was  thick  with  flashes  and  little  smoke  clouds  which  dissolved  quickly  after  the 
shells  broke  in  air  to  hurl  their  splinters  onto  the  soldiers  and  their  works.  The 
whip-like  smack  sounded  loudly  at  hand,  and  dully  along  the  distant  line;  little 
geysers  of  earth  were  lifted,  and  the  whole  welkin  was  discordant  with  the  tumult 
of  war. 

At  times  a  broken  line  of  brown,  with  sun  flashes  showing  on  the  steel,  ran 
from  the  tall  grain  and  a-  rattling  inferno  echoed  as  the  rifles  and  machine  guns 
on  the  parapets  swept  down  a  cloud  of  missiles  that  out  swaths  in  that  rushing 
line  of  men.  There  were  cheers  and  shrieks  and  groans  as  the  cruel  barbs  of  the 
wire  tore  the  flesh — hear.t-glirring  cries  as  unfortunates  tumbled  into  the  pits  to  be 
impaled  on  the  stakes  therein. 

For  two  days  these  things  had  been  recurring;  seven  times  a  whole  line  assault 
had  been  repelled,  and  the  defenders  were  still  in  the  strongholds-  on  the  hills. 
The  balloon  of  the  enemy  still  ascended  and  descended,  giving'  ranges  to  unseen 
batteries  that  fired  indirectly  from  the  back  of  the  hills;  Ihe  long  lines  of  ponies 
carried  ammunition  cases  from  the  south,  blockades  of  thousands  of  lumbering 
Chinese  carts  with  the  stores  of  an  army  waited  at  the  edge  of  tlie  plain;  orderlies 
galloped  about;  busy  wiremen  strung  lines  of  shiny  copper  on  little  bamboo  poles; 
bearers  hurried  up  to  relieve  overworked  men.  How  busy  they  were,  these 
bearers;  how  busy  were  the  surgeons  with  knife  and  scalpel  in  the  usurped 
Chinese  houses  from  whose  tiled  gateways  red-cross  flags  drooped  down. 

Two  days  ago  I  had  tied  a  Chinese  pony  to  an  altar  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
lama  temple,  and  had  eaten  fish  and  rice  in  a  long-suffering  battery,  diving  to  the 
shelter  pits  as  the  gunners  did;  had  trudged,  foot-sore,  with  relief  ammunition  car- 
riers, jolted  over  routes  that  were  even  worse  than  China's  roads  on  lurching  caisson' 
carts;  marched,  singing  as  I  went,  with  intrepid  infantrymen,  and  wound  tight  my 
lint  on  the  sore-torn  arm  of  a  Comrade — and,  when  we  sat  in  a  hastily-sapped 
trench  at  eventide,  awaiting  orders,  discussing  the  calls  that  Kuroki  had  sent  for 
assistance  that  could  not  be  given,  Tanaka  San  came  and  offered  me  cigarettes. 

As  he  left  he  shook  hands;  he  intended  to  give  his  life  for  the  Tenshi  Sama 
that  night. 

*  *  * 

It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  From  the  shelter  of  d  Chinese  burial 
mound  near  the  base  of  the  hill  the  flashing  tongues  of  fire  were  seen  plainly. 
The  blue-black  of  the  summer  night  was  lit  by  the  occasional  flash  and  flame  of 
breaking  shrapnel.  Machine  guns  rattled  and  rifles  rolled,  their  line  of  flashes 
showing  like  the  serrated  sides  of  a  massive  comb  of  fire,  and.  beyond,  a  column 
of  light  was  lifted  into  the  dull  blue  as  the  far-away  searchlights  of  Liaoyang 
were  turned  skyward. 

Dull  shadowy  shapes  moved  at  the  hilltop,  and,  from  the  hiding  places  of  the 
millet  field  came  crowd  after  crowd,  crouched  and  irregular,  of  rapidly-moving 
soldiery.  They  were  like  an  army  of  gnomes  coming  from  a  mysterious  blackness. 
Across  the  open  space  to  the  entanglements  the  shadowy  gnomes  ran.  and  from  the 
hills  came  flash  after  flash.  The  noise  became  deafening,  l^ut  soon  the  ear  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  roll.  The  noises  which  pierced  the  sore-tried  drums  were 
the  shrieks,  blood-curdling  cries  of  the  soldiers  caught  in  the  tangled  wires  and 
the  barbarous  pits.  The  clustered  entanglements  were  thick  with  struggling  men; 
no  longer  gnomes,  but  humans  whose  loud-voiced  cries  of  pain  stirred  the  heart. 

Now  see !  There  were  accumulating  groups  on  the  grassy  incline  beyond 
the  wires.  More  joined  them.  How  they  passerl  the  thick-strewn  wires  and  the 
rows  of  closelv-sunken  pits  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Thev  were  surging  up  the 
hill. 

Oh,  the  horror  of  it  all!  With  wildly  swaying  arms,  men  staggered  and  fell, 
clutching  madly  at  the  arass  roots  in  ihe  a2'<niv  of  death:  rifles  and  swords  were 
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thrown  aside  and  men  rolled  down  the  slope,  tripping  those  who  came  behind. 
From  the  trenches  above  poured  a  rain  of  lead,  the  seemingly  unbroken  line  of 
flashes  showing  the  fierceness  of  the  fusillade.  And  ever  the  din  of  human  voices 
seemed  to  rise  above  the  roll  of  musketry. 

"Banzai !  Banzai !  San-ju-shi  Eentai !  Banzai."  It  was  the  thirty-fourth 
regiment,  waving  its  regimental  banner,  that  was  surging  irresistably  into  the 
trenches,  regardless  of  the  gaps  the  enemy's  rifles  made. 

Where  did  they  come  from,  these-  on-rushing  farms  which  went  onward  and 
upward  and  would  not  be  stayed?  To  the  stolid  Siberians  on  the  crest  they  must 
have  seemed  like  demons  who  would  not  die.      But  they  died. 

Even  as  I  looked  the  thirty-fourth  regiment  was  being  led  by  a  soldier  who 
had  sprung  out  from  among  his  comrades.  It  was  Tanaka,  the  fisherman.  The 
officers  -were  all  dead  on  the  grassy  incline.  Waving  the  flag  he  had  snatched  from 
where  it  fell  to  the  ground  with  its  slain  bearer,  its  broken  pole  thrown  aside, 
Tanaka  scrambled  on  into  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  a  shrieking,  cheering^  howling 
horde  of  demons  surged  in  behind  him. 

The  Siberians  fought,  giving  thrust  for  thrust,  blow  for  blow,  bite  for  bite, 
and  scratch  for  scratch,  dying,  even  as  did  the  assailants,  with  their  teeth  sunk 
in  the  throats  of  their  foe,  until  those  that  remained  scurried  to  the  trench  above, 
whence  death  had  been  raining  on  friend  and  foe  as  the  maddened  horde  struggled 
in  the  broken  trench. 

On  over  the  groaning  forms,  bayoneting  the  prostrate,  the  thirty-fourth  regi- 
ment surged  in  the  wake  of  the  fisherman,  to  renew  death's  carnival  in  that  narrow 
sullv  on  the  hill  crest. 

What  they  did  that  night  showed  horribly  in  the  morn.  Then  the  sun  rose 
on  trenches  glutted  to  the  parapets  and  glacis  and  approaches  that  were  carpeted 
with  mangled  dead.      It  was  a  terrible  place. 

But  the  hill  was  carried,  as  were  the  others.  The  regiment  had  lost  two-thirds 
of  its  numbers,  but  it  was  proud — especially  of  Tanaka  San.  How  he  survived  sur- 
prises me.  As  the  scavengers  of  the  army,  the  burial  parties  and  the  bearer  com- 
panies came  to  the  hill  followed  by  the  flocks  of  carrion  crows  and  the  pariah  dogs, 
and  the  field  guns  were  moved  to  the  plain  beyond  to  batter  the  way  into  the 
city  of  Liaoyang,  I  met  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  marching  out  of  the  hill. 
I  will  not  forget  that  scene. 

The  pathway  was  through  a  lane  of  dead,  but  the  regiment  was  singing  a 
gay  marching  song.  Before  it  a  betto  led  a  riderless  horse  and  carried  a  broken 
sword  ;  he  was  the  major's  servant.  Behind  the  led  horse  was  a  litter  of  branches, 
raised  high  on  the  shoulders  of  four  soldiers,  and  on  it  sat  Tanaka  San,  nursing  a 
new  bandaged  arm  and  wearing  a  blood-soaked  bandage  about  his  head. 

He  sang,  as  did  those  who  carried  him.  The  bearers  of  another  litter  also 
sang,  although  they  carried  the  dead  body  of  the  major,  the  mud-stained  corpse 
hidden  under  the  ragged  regimental  flag.  '  Tired,  hungered,  but  glad,  the  regiment 
trudged  wearily,  yet  with  a  certain  jauntiness,  behind  the  litter  of  the  regiment's 
hero  and  its  dead  commander,  the  wounded,  with  their  unsoiled  lint  new-bound, 
staggering  in  the  wake  of  the  column. 

I  joined  them,  for  I  wanted  to  tell  Tanaka  San  how  pleased  0  Haru  San 
would  be  when  she  heard  of  how  Green  Hill  was  taken. 

In  the  field  dressing  station  I  found  the  fisherman,  and  together  we  drafted 
a  letter  to  a  geisha  at  the  Honorable  Teahouse  of  the  August  Stork. 


Two  months  later  the  kurumaya  set  me  down  at  the  open  shoji  of  the  Tea  house 
of  the  Stork.  0  Haru  San  and  her  sister  geisha  knelt  low  on  the  mats  to  welcome 
me,  as  0  Toyo  San  untied  my  boots  and  the  neisans — the  elder  sisters — ^iDrought  me 
slippers.  How  beautiful  the  lake  seemed  now;  how  gay  the  passing  junks.  What  a 
place  this  to  sit  and  smoke  and  dream. 
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0  Toyo  had  brought  me  tea,  and  I  told  her,  as  she  sank  down  on  to  the  cushion, 
that  the  song  was  pretty;  that  0  Haru  San  sang  well. 

"The  heart  that  is  happy  is  full  of  song,"  said  0  Toyo  quickly;  "she  is  to  be 
the  wife  of  Tanaka,  who  comes,  wounded,  to  escape  the  fighting." 

"Bah,"  she  said,  "Tanaka  is  a  coward." 

But  I  knew  different — so  did  0  Haru  San. 

WHEN  ^VAR  EAGLE  THROBBED 

By  C.  H.  Henry 


Y 


WW  ^^J^  "^Y^  OU'RE  my  style  of  a  man,  Prescott,  for  a  bookkeeper,  but  as  a 
son-in-law — well,  twenty  years  from  now  you'll  probably  still  be 
humped  on  a  stool  for  a  hundred  a  month.  Not  saying  but  your 
job's  a  notch  above  the  pick  handle  and  you've  prospects  of  climb- 
ing; but,  man,  the  honeymoon  trip  would  break  you  and  then 
you'd  be  down  on  earth  again  with  a  lead  pencil  and  no  figures  to  work  on.  You  say 
she  loves  you,  and  I  suppose  she  does,  in  a  way  she'll  naturally  get  over." 

When  Superintendent  Banners,  of  the  War  Eagle  Mining  Compan}"^,  concluded, 
Prescott's  face  showed  the  red  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  to  resent  such  an  off-hand 
refusal. 

Banners  held  up  his  finger.  "The  man  who  marries  MoUie  has  got  to  look 
down  the  ladder,  not  up  it." 

Prescott  winced  and  nodded.    He  understood. 

It  was  noon  hour  and  hastily  changing  coats  he  left  the  office  just  as  the  big 
mill  whistle  screeched  the  joyful  news.  A  mule  in  a  freight  outfit  unloading  at  the 
company  store  brayed  a  sonorous  approval  and  the  night  shift  turned  over  in  their 
bunks  and  yawned  a  curse. 

"I  don't  believe  I  want  any  lunch  today,"  mused  Prescott,  and  he  turned 
aimlessly  into  a  trail  that  crept  around  huge  bowlders  here  and  there  and  then  with 
frightful  acclivity  darted  up  and  up. 

"The  great  and  only  superintendent  of  the  War  Eagle  Mining  Company  can't 
iceep  his  bookkeeper  from  thinking  of  her,  anyway,"  he  confided  to  the  trail,  as  he 
dug  his  toes  into  it  and  unforgivingly  eyed  a  steep  place  ahead.  "I  guess  it's  up  to 
some  fellow  with  the  glitter.  It  acts  like  an  injection  of  strychnine  on  that  heart 
of  his." 

The  ceaseless  stamps  below  pounded  and  the  occasional  boom  of  a  blast  was 
tossed  from  one  echo  to  another  till  the  last  seemed  to  hush  it  with  a  reproving 
whisper.     Old  War  Eagle  Mountain  was  being  utterly  disembowled. 

A  low  beckoning  whistle  halted  Prescott.  He  threw  a  pebble  at  a  chipmunk 
that  scolded  him  from  the  branch  of  a  mountain  mahogany  and  then  the  flutter  of 
a  blue  parasol  in  the  mouth  of  the  old  tunnel  used  as  a  powder  liouse  cauglit  his 
eye,  and  the  very  face  that  caused  him  to  climb  steep  trails  instead  of  lunching, 
peeped  down  at  him.  The  chipmunk  ran  scolding  to  its  mate  as  Prescott  sat  down 
beside  the  girl  on  an  empty  powder  box. 

"Well  Mollie,  I've  done  it." 

"Pooh  !  anybody  can  climb  that  hill ;  you're  short  winded,  that's  all !" 

"Short-sighted,  too,  I  guess.  At  least  I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  be 
Jlrs.  James  Prescott." 

The  girl  was  pretty,  small  and  dark.  Anybody  could  love  her  on  an  hour's  ac- 
quaintance and  even  a  bookkeeper  could  be  pronounced  sane  for  begging  a  few 
moments'  private  conversation  with  the  superintendent. 

"Papa  says  I  shouldn't  come  here.  It's  dangerous  you  know,  because  there's 
a  carloafl  of  giant  powder  stored  behind  us.     Don't  you  feel  a  little  creepy?" 

"Mollie,  I'm  a  nonentity  in  his  eyes.      Luck  has  got  to  work  double-shift  with 
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me  if  we  are  married  very  soon.     You'll  be  given  to  the  first  fool  that  comes  along, 
if  he  happens  to  own  a  gold  mine." 

Her  brown  eyes  were  on  the  point  of  her  parasol  as  she  dug  it  into  the  gravel 
at  her  feet. 

"Jim,  why  can't  you  buy  War  Eagle  shares?  Papa  says  they'll  go  ever  and 
ever  so  much  higher,  and  you've  three  thousand  saved  up.  Yoar  uncle  is  a  stock- 
holder and  can't  he  get  you  'inside  the  ring,'  as  papa  says?" 

''The  president  wouldn't  waste  a  postage  stamp  on  an  offer  for  less  than  two 
thousand  shares,  and  they're  ten  dollars  per  share ;  besides,  Mollie,  it  would  be  just 
iike  buying  a  chance  on  you,  and  if  the  shares  didn't  boom,  I  wouldn't  get  you. 
Your  father  is  steeped  in  mining  booms,  and  he  half  regards  you  as  a  good  pros- 
pect it  would  be  well  to  hold  for  a  higher  bid." 

A  fe^v  loose  pebbles,  disturbed  over  the  tunnel's  mouth,  fell  into  their  laps; 
they  started  at  the  idea  of  an  eavesdropper  and,  listening,  heard  footsteps  running 
rapidly  down  the  hill.  Prescott  sprang  on  a  bowlder  and  watched  an  opening  be- 
low. 

"I  know  who  it  is,"  said  Mollie  from  the  top  of  another  bowlder.  "It's  Jack 
Wilson,  the  man  who  discovered  this  mine." 

"Wonder  what  he's  slinking  around  here  for;  he's  liable  to  get  his  neck 
twisted." 

"Papa  says  he  gets  on  a  regular  spree  every  time  he  comes  over.  He  was 
prospecting  here  for  the  men  who  own  the  mine  now,  and  was  to  have  a  third  in- 
terest or  something,  but  he  claims  they  locked  him  out  when  they  found  he  had 
struck  it  rich.  He  lives  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  in  the  junipers,  and  makes 
periodical  trips  over  to  get  drunk  and  swear  vengeance  on  the  mine  and  the  men 
who  swindled  him." 

The  hard-hearted  mill  whistle  screamed  below  them,  and  they  picked  their  way 
down,  hand  in  hand,  separating  when  the  window  of  the  superintendent's  ofl&ce  crept 
around  in  view. 

The  old  tunnel,  where  they  had  met,  was  the  first  effort  of  the  War  Eagle 
Mining  Company  on  a  vein  that  "pinched  out;"  the  mother  lode  had  to  be  tapped 
farther  down.  Two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  timbered  thoroughly,  its  end 
served  as  a  store  house  for  the  tons  and  tons  of  giant  powder,  caps  and  fuse.  While 
the  tunnel  was  in  progression  a  problem  in  the  form  of  bad  air  ham])ered  them, 
and  a  shaft  or  air  vent  had  been  sunk  from  above  entering  the  tunnel  nearly  at 
its  end.  As  bad  air  escapes  with  a  draft,  the  vent  served  as  a  sort  of  chimney, 
sucking  off  the  bad  and  drawing  in  the  pure.  Just  beyond  where  the  vent  entered 
the  tunnel  was  a  door  to  which  the  shift  bosses  and  superintendent  only  had  keys. 
The  afternoon  was  hot.  Even  the  mountain  air  seemed  sleepy  as  Prescott 
perspired  over  the  monthly  report,  casting  an  occasional  longing  look  up  at  the 
comfortable  looking  white  head  of  old  War  Eagle.  The  superintendent  was 
showing  the  mine  to  some  lace-booted,  corduroyed  gentlemen  from  Spokane,  and 
Prescott  worked  lazily. 

Below  the  mill,  "tough  towTi"  fumed  and  cursed.  Roney's  cool  beer  was  the 
only  relief,  and  even  the  blacksmith  came  over  to  put  his  feet  on  a  card  table  and 
cool  off. 

Jack  Wilson  was  swaggering  at  the  bar  and  drinking  his  grievance  into  larger 
proportions.  "I  tell  you,  boys,  the  whole  d —  camp  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  All  I 
ever  got  could  be  put  in  your  eye."  The  bartender  grinningly  nodded,  as  he 
wiped  the  bar  with  a  mechanical  right-arm  swing. 

Midnight  and  Prescott  was  still  awake.      At  intervals  he  punched  the  pillow 
unmercifully,  but  the  feathers  only  tantalized  him  by  creeping  into  the  corners. 
Why  was  gold  placed  above  life  itself?      Mammon  must  stick  its  ogre  head 
into  his  visions.      Surely  a  hundred  a  month  would  keep  a  wife. 

He  got  up  and  sat  at  the  window  with  his  chin  gripped  hard  in  his  hands.  In 
the  moonlight  he  saw  a  wobbling  figure  slowly  climbing  the  trail  to  the  powder 
tunnel.      It  was  Jack  Wilson  taking  the  short  cut  to  his  cabin  in  the  junipers. 
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"I  tell  you,  boys,  the  whole  d —  camp  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  All  I  ever  got 
could  be  put  in  yer  eye,"  floated  up  to  him  in  a  drunken,  whining  voice. 

Suddenly  the  big  mill  hushed  its  pounding  with  a  wheeze  and  the  whistle 
shrieked  and  screamed  to  the  dwellers  of  the  camp.  A  moment  later  a  hundred 
lights  were  lit  and  loud  cries  and  hurrying  of  hob-nailed  feet  jumbled  in  a  roar. 

The  powder  tunnel  was  on  fire !  The  old,  dry,  half  rotten  timbers  were  blaz- 
ing and  crackling.  Air  vents  could  suck  fire  as  well  as  air.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  water — and  up  hill.  A  carload  of  giant  would  split  old  War  Eagle  from  top 
to  bottom  and  the  mill — the  store — the  homes  would  be  literally  bombarded  to 
splinters  by  huge  bowlders  slung  frcm  a  mighty  catapult. 

Jack  Wilson,  a  diabolical  grin  on  his  drunken  face,  sat  on  a  rock  a  mile  up 
the  mountain  muttering,  "The  whole  d —  camp  will  be  wiped  out." 

Far  up  the  gulch  the  fren'-^ied  people  ran  to  escape  the  awful  cannonade  soon 
to  open. 

The  superintendent  and  Prescott,  their  clothing  smoking  and  eyebrows  gone, 
etayed,  hoping  to  the  last  to  catch  the  roaring  monster  gasping  for  breath  and 
strangle  it. 

"Come  on,  Prescott !"  shouted  Banners.  "The  camp's  gone.  Let's  sa\  e  the 
women — my  family — God!      Did  they  go  with  the  rest?'"' 

The  bookkeeper  stood,  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes,  gazing  into  the   furnace. 

"Come  on !"  shouted  Banners  in  his  ear,  trying  to  drag  him. 

"fSave  them — Mollie — I'm  going  in — the  other  end — tear  down  the  timbers — 
feed  them  to  the  fire." 

Banners  looked  him  in  the  face. 

"Five  minutes  more  she'll  go.      Good-bye,  Prescott,"  and  lie  was  gone. 

Prescott  jerked  up  a  tuft  of  green  grass,  dipped  it  into  a  bucket  of  water, 
then,  clinching  it  in  his  teeth,  he  grasped  an  a.\e  and  plunged  into  the  mouth  of 
the  blazing  tunnel. 

The  fire,  now  half  way  in,  sucked  him.  gleefully  on,  and  the  heat  seemed  to 
bake  him  to  the  marrow.  If  he  could  only  get  through  it.  Smoking  timbers  were 
falling  around  him  now.  His  arms  clasped  around  his  head,  he  charged  the  flames 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  wild  beast. 

Fie  fell;  rose  to  his  knees;  he  felt  himself  a  coal  of  fire  and  loving  tongues 
licked  him.  He  crawled.  The  hot  track  rails  marked  great  sears  into  his  arui? 
and  legs.  The  heat  grew  less.  Up  now  with  the  axe  while  strength  was  left,  and 
he  hurled  timber  after  timber  into  tlic  eager  flames,  wrenching  them  loose  "when  he 
could,  and  chopping  the  rest. 

Twenty  feet  of  cleared  space !  and  the  flames  lashed  themselves  into  a  fury 
as  Prescott's  hand  felt  the  powder-house  door.  Three  or  four  feeble  blows  battered 
it  open  and  he  fell  in  across  a  case  of  fuse. 

The  crowd  up  the  gulch  waited  in  vain  for  the  rending  of  War  Eagle.  The 
superintendent  led  them  back  to  their  homes,  thanking  God^  but  no  one-  heard  a 
word  from  his  lips. 

They  gathered  about  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  when  tlie  superintend(>nt. 
followed  by  two  shift  bosses  bearing  a  blistered  form  came  out,  they  understood  , 
and  bared  their  heads. 

A  doctor  knelt,  and  when  tliey  heard  the  words,  "A  good  nurse."  the  brown 
bowlders  of  old  War  Eagle  were  nearly  jarred  from  their  beds  by  the  cheer  that 
went  up — for  one  brave  man. 

Every  woman  in  camp  volunteered  as  nurse,  but  the  doctor  was  one  of  those 
sly  diplomats  who  believe  one's  heart  should  be  in  his  work,  so  Prescott's  blisters 
were  lotioned  and  bandaged   in  the  superintendent's   own  home. 

A  telegram  arrived  from  the  president  of  the  company : 

"Give  P anything  he  wants.    Two  thousand  shares  deposited  to  his  credit." 

The  superintendent  blinked  only  once  and  answered. 

"Mollie  is  all  he  wants." 


A  DREAM 

By    V  lasta  HouaeK 

BLUSTERING  ]\rarch  had  given  away  before  April's  tears,  which  in  turn 
were  dried  by  the  persistently  sunny  nature  of  May.  It  was  May  that 
coaxled  a  green  carpet  from  Mother  Earth,  that  persuaded  the  flowers  to 
unfold  their  soft  petals;  that  clothed  the  naked  trees  in  rustling  leaves| 
that  encouraged  the  birds  in  home-making  among  the  leafy  bowers.  ]\: 
did  all  this,  but  it  was  June,  beautiful  June,  that  with  richest  touch,  tunetl 
earth  and  all  creation  to  the  one  grand,  perfect  chord;  that  of  life  and  love.        "■"'■ 

An  old  man,  feeling  its  subtle  power,  was  tempted  out  of  doors  for  the  first 
time  in  many  weeks,  and  seating  himself  under  a  spreading  maple,  watched  the 
dancing  sunbeams  at  his  feet,  and  listened  to  the  leaves  above,  as  they  whispered  to 
him  of  other  days. 

Pretty  soon  the  snowy  head  began  to  nod  drowsily,  and  the  Goddess  of  Dreams, 
touching  him  with  her  magic  wand,  led  him  into  a  happy  field,  where  the  birds 
were  singing  and  flowers  nodded  him  welcome  as  they  gaily  rocked  in  the  breeze. 
He  looked  wonderingly  at  the  beauty  around  him. 

"This  is  what  Father  Time  calls  Childhood,"  said  she,  smiling  tenderly  at 
him,  as  he  once  more  trod  the  paths  of  those  bygone  years.  Hardened  by  severer 
things,  he  did  not  feel  the  pebbles  under  foot  that  hurt  him  when,  as  a  child,  he 
had  passed  tliat  wa}^  nor  did  he  feel  the  little  thorns  among  the  flowers  he  plucked, 
and  she  did  not  tell  him  of  them. 

"Father  Time  next  brought  you  here,"  she  continued,  as  they  entered  the  field 
adjoining.  "This  is  called  Youth."  He  noticed  the  flowers  here,  although  not  so 
bright,  Avere  of  a  richer,  deeper  color,  while  the  birds'  warbling  had  a  note  of 
thoughtfulness  in  it. 

They  came  to  a  steam  of  dark,  turbulent  water,  and  as  they  crossed  over,  some 
vague,  half-forgotten  memory  seemed  to  bother  the  old  man. 

"That  is  the  stream  of  Disappointment,"  said  the  Goddess  of  Dreams,  in  an- 
swer to  his  backward  glance.  "The  first  time  you  crosssed  it- was  not  bridged,  and 
being  very  deep  and  cold,  you  were  almost  overcome,  but  since  then  you  have 
bridged  it  over  with  Faith,  and  this  bridge  seems  to  grow  stronger  and  firmer 
each  succeeding  year." 

The  path  seemed  to  get  rough  and  more  stony  as  they  passed  on,  and  he  began 
to  notice  weeds  growing  among  the  flowers,  and  that  a  careless  step  brought  him 
in  contact  with  the  thorns  and  prickly  leaves  of  the  same;  and  as  he  gathered  the 
bright  flowers  of  Ambition  and  Success,  he  found  it  impossible  to  pluck  the  same 
without  getting  in  the  sombre  ones  of  Care,  Sorrow,  and  Regret.  He  held  a 
mixed  bouquet,  and  in  gazing  at  the  bright  blossoms,  he  seemed  to  forget  the 
sombre  ones,  and,  Goddess  of  Dreams,  did  you  remind  him  of  the  pangs  they  had 
caused  him,  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  in  reality  gathered  them  so  many,  many 
years  ago?  Soon  they  came  to  a  single  rose  bush,  weighted  down  with  its  burden 
of  white,  and  sinking  upon  his  knees,  he  pressed  the  nearest  flower  to  his  lips,  while 
his  companion   laughed  softly. 

"That  is  the  flower  of  Love,  which  you  know  so  well,"  she  said,  and  the  flowers 
he  already  held  in  his  hand  drooped  for  an  instant,  but  he  did  not  cast  them  away, 
and  thereafter  the  flower  of  Love  was  added  to  those  he  already  held,  and  shed  its 
fragrance  about  them,  as  they  continued  their  journey  through  the  Past. 

He  soon  began  to  tire.  "Let  us  rest  here  for  a  while,"  lie  begged  of  the 
Goddess  of  Dreams,  but  she  shook  her  head.  "Father  Time  would  not  hear  of 
it ;  we  are  not  half  through  ]\[iddle  Age  yet;  wait  until  you  reach  the  end  of  your 
journey,  then  you  can  rest;  you  have  but  one  more  field  to  cross,"  and  with  a  sigh 
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he  once  more  pressed  forward,  but  he  noticed  the  flowers  that  grew  so  thickly 
about  them  before  were  beginning  to  appear  less  and  less  often,  until  they  finally 
came  to  the  last  field  she  had  spoken  of,  and  where  only  the  wMte  blossoms  of  Peace 
and  Content  waved  in  the  restful  breeze. 

He  felt  weary,  and  with  a  last  look  on  the  now  withered  bouquet  of  Ambition, 
Work,  and  Success,  with  its  clinging  companions  of  Care,  Sorrow,  and  Regret, 
he  flung  it  from  him  and  sank  down  to  rest  in  the  shade  and  quietness  of  Old  Age. 

The  Goddess,  never  aging,  looked  pityingly  at  the  bent  form  and  bowed  head, 
thinking  with  what  reluctance  he  had  come  to  this  field,  and  cast  off  those  flowers 
when  he  first  entered  it  twenty  years  ago. 

She  stooped  over  him.  "Once  more  we  have  gone  over  the  Past,"  she  whispered 
.■softly.  "Now  tell  me  what  you  would  have  liked  best,  to  bring  from  there  with 
you  to  the  land  of  Old  Age?" 

He  smiled  feebly,  as  he  tenderly  caressed  the  rose,  still  fresh  and  glowing  in 
'his  hand.  "Nothing  more  than  I  still  have;  'tis  something  that  never  grows  old," 
and  a  tiny  breeze  caused  the  rose  to  tremble  joyously. 

Father  Time  then  touched  the  Goddess  of  Dreams  on  the  shoulder.  "Come, 
you  have  been  with  him  long  enough,  depart."  And  with  a  last  caress  that  brought 
a  smile  to  the  sleeper's  face,  she  turned  away. 

Looking  at  the  resting  figure  again,  Father  Time  beckoned  to  the  Angel 
of  Death.  "He  looks  tired,"  said  he;  "take  him  home,"  and  lightly  the  spirit  of 
the  aged  one  was  borne  Heavenward,  while  Father  Time  passed  on. 

Slowly  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  hills;  the  birds  had  long  since 
sought  their  nests,  and  even  the  flowers  had  closed  their  delicate  petals,  while  the 
quietness  of  evening  rested  upon  Mother  Earth,  and  silently  wrapped  her  in  its 
folds.  The  old  man  still  sat  in  his  chair,  his  chin  resting  on  his  bosom,  and  above 
the  leaves  now  sighed  mournfully.  It  was  growing  damp,  and  his  daughter  miss- 
ing him,  came  out  to  bring  him  in. 

Something  in  the  pathetic  droop  of  his  whole  flgure  sent  a  throb  of  pity 
through  her,  and  stooping  quickly  over  him  she  pressed  her  lips  upon  his  brow,  only 
to  find  it  cold  in  death,  while  a  smile  of  Heaven  still  rested  upon  his  face. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  LITTLE 

OLD  MAID 

By  Eva  B.  Pillsbury 

THE  chilly  November  wind  was  not  too  kind  to  the  Little  Old  Maid  as  she 
tripped  across  Morrison  street.      She  was  on  her  way  to  the  big  depart- 
ment store  where  she  earned  her  twenty-five  dollars  a  month;  but  she 
curled  down  into  the  upturned  collar  of  her  blue  kersey  jacket,  braced 
her  umbrella  against  the  wind,  and  fluttered  along  like  a  half-dried 
autumn  leaf  driven  before  the  breeze. 

But  she  found  it  warm  in  the  big  store,  and  the  cheerful  red  soon  left  the 
Little  Old  Maid's  nose,  and  found  its  rightful  place  in  her  still  unwithered  cheeks, 
though  her  bright  brown  hair,  impolitely  handled  by  the  wind,  stood  out  in  fluffy 
disorder  not  unbecoming  to  the  prim  little  face. 

As  she  passed  through  the  men's  furnishing  department  on  her  way  to  her 
own  counter,  she  noticed  that  a  new  lay  figure  had  been  added  to  the  group  of  irre- 
proachable masculine  dolls,  whose  mission  in  life  is  to  present  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Portland  man  all  that  is  newest  and  most  elegant  in  male  attire. 

In  passing  the  figure,  a  sense  of  familiarity  quickened  her  languid  interest, 
and  she  glanced  again  at  the  face  under  the  gray  felt  hat.     It  was  as  though  a  door 
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closed  for  twenty  3'ears  had  suddenly  reopened,  and  her  long  buried  lover  bad 
appeared  on  its  threshold. 

In  spite  of  its  faultless  perfection,  its  immobility  of  feature,  and  its  slightly 
false  coloring,  the  likeness  was  startling,  and  the  Little  Old  Maid  paused  for  an  in- 
stant, staring  with  fascinated  eyes,  and  then  passed  on  trembling  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  ghost. 

She  was  absent-minded  all  the  forenoon,  and  once  the  elderly  floorwalker  in 
her  department  reprimanded  her  for  inattention  to  customers.  The  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes,  and  her  chin  quivered,  while  the  floorwalker  stalked  down  the  aisle 
muttering  savagely,  "I  hate  a  snivelling  woman!  Wh'ad  she  need  to  cry  for!  It 
makes  a  man  feel  like  goin'  out  an'  kickin'  himself  around  the  block." 

When  the  floorwalker  sauntered  up  the  aisle  again  the  Little  Old  Maid  would 
not  look  in  his  direction,  which  made  Hm  even  more  irate  than  before.  "Course 
she  is  mad,"  he  observed  to  himself.  "Most  women  haven't  any  more  sense  'n  a 
hen.    I'm  thankful  I  don't  have  to  deal  with  any  of  'em  outside  of  business  hours." 

But  the  memory  of  the  tearful  eyes  and  the  quivering  chin  tormented  the 
soft  elderly  heart  buttoned  inside  the  black  cutaway  coat,  and  12  o'clock  found 
him  again  reconnoitering  near  the  Little  Old  Maid's  counter. 

She  was  alone  and  rearranging  the  goods,  thrown  into  disorder  by  careless 
customers.  The  floorwalker  cleared  his  throat  violently.  The  Little  Old  Maid 
glanced  up,  caught  his  eyes,  and  deliberately  turned  her  back. 

"Excuse  me,  Miss — ah,  Winters.  Mebbe  I  was  a  little  rough  this  morning — " 
he  waited,  listening,  but  no  answer  came.  "You  see,  when  a  man  has  only  a  c\;p 
of  muddy  coffee  and  a  few  cold  pancakes  for  breakfast  he  gets  kind  a  down  in  the 
mouth  after  a  while." 

The  Little  Old  Maid  studied  the  boxes  on  the  shelves  with  unswerving  interest. 

"When  a  fellow  is  knocked  about  in  the  world  and  hasn't  no  friends  to  speak 
of — "  his  listener  cocked  one  eye  at  him  half  relentingly,  "he  is  hardly  responsible 
for  every  mean  thing  he  says.      Folks  that  have  homes  now — " 

The  little  figure  turned  like  a  flash.     "Haven't  you  got  any  home  ?" 

"Never  had  one  since  I  was  born.  Hunt  the  word  up  in  a  dictionary  once  'n 
a  while  just  to  see  how  it  looks,"  and  he  chuckled  amiably  at  his  attempt  to  be 
funny. 

The  Little  Old  Maid  straightened  some  boxes  on  the  counter,  and  replied 
with   obvious   embarrassment : 

"You  didn't  say  enough  to — that  is,   I — " 

"It's  all  right  any  how,"  interrupted  the  floorwalker,  trying  to  cover  her  con- 
fusion and  put  an  end  to  her  self-accusations,  and'  mercifully  turning  his  eyes 
away  from  her  flushed  face,  he  got  an  inspiration.  "There's  Hendrix  down  there 
flirtin'  with  them  girls  at  the  glove  counter  again.  He  knows  that  kind  0'  thing's 
forbidden  heTe.  I'll  tend  to  him  for  good  an'  all  this  time,"  and  striking  out 
boldly  toward  the  glove  counter,  he  sidetracked  down  the  first  aisle,  and  left  tlie 
flirtatious  Hendrix  undisturbed. 

The  Little  Old  Maid  took  herself  mentally  to  task  with  unsparing  honesty. 
"Just  think  0'  me  getting  mad  at  that  poor  man,  that  hasn't  a  home  to  go  to,  and 
me  with  everything  comfortable,"  and  a  vision  of  the  tiny  three-room  flat  rose 
before  her,  with  its  wee  shiny  kitchen,  its  snug  living  room  carpeted  with  .sreen 
ingrain,  the  picture  of  Mount  Hood  against  the  walls,  the  Nottingham  lace  cur- 
tains, the  shelf  of  books,  and  the  little  air-tight  stove  that  imparted  such  comfort 
on  cold  nights. 

At  6  o'clock  she  donned  her  blue  jacket  and  her  little  ready-to-wear  hat,  and 
on  her  way  out  through  the  men's  department  stole  a  long  look  at  the  lay  figure    • 
reseml>ling  her  lost  "Archie." 

"It  just  seems  like  it  must  be  him,"  and  as  she  passed  the  immovable  figure 
she  softly  whispered,  "Good-night,  Archie,"  trembling  at  her  own  temerity. 

That  night  her  sleep  was  broken  by  dreams  of  the  lover  who  h.ad  been  dead  for 
twenty  years,  though  sometimes,  instead  of  the  dark  curling  locks  she  so  well  re- 
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membered,  his  head  appeared  to  be  surmounted  with  a  rim  of  thin,  iron-gray  hair, 
with  a  hberal  display  of  shiny  scalp  at  the  top. 

As  time  passed  on  the  Little  Old  ]\Iaid  formed  the  habit  of  looking  each  morn- 
ing for  the  handsome  dummy  with  the  face  of  "Archie/'  and  when  no  one  was 
near  she  would  whisper  softly,  "Good  morning,  dear,"  cherishing  the  foolish  whim 
that  she  could  hear  in  reply  a  whispered,  "Good  morning,  little  woman." 

And  every  night  at  6  o'clock  the  soft-hazel  eyes  of  the  Little  Old  Maid  spoke 
a  loving  though  inaiulible  good-night  to  the  melancholy  brown  orbs  that  must  have 
looked  expressionless  to  any  one  but  this  little,  lonely,  fanciful  maiden  of  thirty- 
ejglit.     . 

The  girl  clerks  around  her,  with  the  worldly  wisdom  of  modern  eighteen,  began 
to  cast  shy  looks  at  one  another  when  she  seemed  particularly  absent-minded. 

"There  goes  Winters  to  'er  lunch.  Just  notice,  ]\[ame'  how  she  always  goes 
through  the  men's  department.  Bet  she's  stuck  on  some  one  in  there.  Must  be 
one  o'  them  dummies,  I  guess.      She'd  be  too  scared  to  look  at  a  real  man." 

"Gee,  I  shu'd  sav  so.  poor  old  thing.  Wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  an  old  maid. 
Say,  Kit,  how  do  you  like  my  hair  this  way?  Bob  says —  Buttons,  ma'am. 
Yes'm,  right  down  this  aisle,  third  counter  to  the  left.  \Yho  was  that,  Kit?  Swell, 
ain't  she?      Regular   Klondiker,   but  her  hair  is   bleached   all  right." 

"Sure,"  responded  Kit  fervently,  studying  the  outlines  of  the  stylish  imported 
siiit  disappearing  down  the  aisle. 

Finally  there  came  a  dark  day  for  the  Little  Old  Maid.  The  handsome 
dummy  did  not  stand  in  its  accustomed  place  one  morning  in  late  November,  and 
she  was  somehow  smitten  with  a  sense  of  loss. 

Then  the  elderly  floorwalker  in  passing  her  counter  laid  a  big  golden  aster 
down  in  front  of  her.  She  glanced  up  from  the  flower  to  catch  a  smile  and  wink 
nimbly  exchanged  between  the  young  girls  at  her  side. 

With  one  sweep  of  her  duster  she  whisked  the  flower  from  the  counter  to  the 
floor,  and  viciously  stepped  on  it,  immediately  hating  herself  for  the  deed. 

Late  in  the  day,' after  dealing  with  a  particularly  trying  customer,  her  tired 
brain  served  her  a  shabby  trick.  Figures  may  not  lie,  but  they  are  frequently 
guilty  of  far  greater  sins,  and  on  this  occasion  they  danced  wickedly  before  her 
wearied  eyes  with  such  mocking  hilarity  that  somehow  the  mistake  was  made  that 
Tes\iltcd  in  her  being  sent  for  by  the  cashier. 

She  never  knew  how  it  happened,  but  of  course  the  firm  could  not  afford  to 
ilose  nine  dollars,  so  she  must  bear  the  loss  occasioned  by  setting  down  the  wrong 
^figures. 

It  was  a  dreadful  calamity  to  befall  a  little  woman  who  was  really  in  dire 
meed  of  a  new  winter  suit,  and  when  the  mistake  had  been  adjusted  and  the  re- 
sponsibility properly  fixed,  the  Little  Old  Maid  crept  out  of  the  office  and  through 
the  half-lighted  building  with  burning  eyes  and  a  heavy  heart. 

It  was  past  the  hour  of  6,  and  the  store  was  deserted.  She  passed  between 
long  canvas-covered  counters,  on  to  the  men's  departuient,  where  the  draped  tables 
chilled  her  with  their  funereal  suggestiveness.  Everything  was  silent,  cold,  forlorn, 
and  the  forlornest  thing  of  all  was  this  bit  of  unhappy  womanhood. 

She  resolutely  choked  bac^k  the  tears  and  hurried  along  through  the  empty 
aisles  that  an  hour  ago  had  been  populous.  All  at  once  she  recognized  with  a  thrill 
that  the  dear  counterpart  of  "Archie"  stood  in  its  accustomed  place,  just  a  few 
feet  down  the  aisle. 

As  she  drew  near  it  she  cast  one  anxious  glance  around.  Not  even  the  janitor 
was  in  siglit,  and  the  Little  Old  Maid  laid  her  head  softly  down  against  that  manly 
shoulder,  sobbing  under  her  lu'eath,  "Oh,  Archie,  Archie.  I'm  so  lonely  and  tired!" 

In  the  tumult  of  her  grief  she  did  not  feel  the  beating  of  the  heart  under  the 
gray  fall  overcoat. 

An  instant  late  r  a  Tremulous  elderly  voice  spoke  from  under  the  soft  felt  hat. 
"My  name  is  licmuel:  but  I  knew  you  was  all  broken  up,  so  I  waited." 
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She  gave  a  little  scream  of  terror  and  started  away  trembling  with  shame 
and  confusion,  but  a  large,  masculine  hand  shot  out  and  grasped  the  little,  cold 
fingers  and  drew  tliem  gently  through  his  arm. 

"Come  along,  little  M'oman,"  he  said,  leading  her  half  unwillingly  out  through 
the  echoing  spaces  into  the  gayly  lighted  street. 

Then  he  spoke  again:  "I  s'pose  I'm  no  great  shakes  of  a  man  to  look  at,  but 
I've  missed  most  o'  the  things  that  go  to  the  makin'  of  a  man,  anyhow.  But 
some  ways — lately — since  I've  seen  you,  I've  got  to  thinkin'  that  maybe  there  was 
somcthin'  for  me  yet  to  look  fo'ward  to.  I  don't  expect  you  could  care  for  me 
right  off.  Wouldn't  be  natural.  But  I'd  wait  a  year,  or  two  years,  for  that 
matter.  I've  waited  all  my  life  for  somethin'  like  this,  and  I  can  wait  a  little 
longer  if — if  I  have  to." 

The  unconscious  pathos  of  those  last  words  smote  the  tender  heart  of  his 
listener.     Still  he  must  know  the  whole  truth. 

"There  was  some  one  else  once,"  she  said  hesitatingly. 

"Yes,  Archie?"  he  asked,  compassionately  looking  down  at  the  little  pink  ear, 
her  face  being  averted. 

"But  he  died  twenty  years  ago,"  she  breathed  the  answer  out  in  a  regretful 
sigh. 

"I  s'pose  he  was  young  an'  handsome,"  said  her  gray  suitor  gently;  "looked 
maybe  like  that  new  dummy  we  got  at  tiie  store.  I've  seen  you  look  at  that 
dummy  like  it  was  some  one  you'd  known  before  soraewheres.  I  bought  the  coat 
an'  hat  oPen  it  to-day,  thinkin"  it  might  improve  me  some,  but  what's  the  use. 
When  a  man  was  born  homely  to  begin  with,  an'  has  had  all  his  lifetime  to  get  gray 
an'  bald,  he  ain't  goin'  to  look  purty  no  matter  what  you  put  on  'im." 

Then  as  they  stood  at  the  busy  corner,  where  the  endless  procession  of  home- 
goers  surged  to  and  fro,  and  the  noisy  electric  cars  whirled  around  the  curve,  he 
added  patiently :  "But  I  guess  I  ought  to  'a  waited,  an'  not  a"  took  you  by  su'prise 
so.  All  I  ask  is  that  3'ou'll  take  time  to  think  about  it.  I  don't  ask  you  to  say 
'yes'  now  if  you  can't.     All  I  ask  is  that  you  won't  say  'no.'  " 

And  the  Little  Old  IMaid  turned  up  to  him  the  same  look  and  smile  that  she 
had  worn  twenty  years  ago  and  said  softly,  "But  I'm  not  a-going  to  say  'no', 
Lemuel." 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  SANDS 

An  Episode  of  Deatn  Valley 
By   1 .  Snelley  Sutton 

IT  was  a  hot,  sultry,  almost  unbearable  afternoon.  The  sun,  suspended  like  a 
sulphurous  ball  of  fire  midway  between  the  glaring  zenith  and  the  long,  low 
stretch  of  desolate  sand-hills  at  the  western  horizon,  seemed  to  be  pressing  its 
brazen  cheek  to  the  bosom  of  the  barrenness;  and  in  the  dazzling  distance  of 
the  waste — rising  as  if  in  somber  defiance  of  the  arid  earth  and  parching  sky 
— like  a  grim,  mute  sentinel  against  the  simmering,  tremulous  background  of  un- 
dulating heat-currents,  stood  a  Spanish  Bayonet,  that  white-plumed  relative  of  the 
yucca,  which,  save  for  a  few  scattered  patches  of  lava  and  greasewood,  afforded  the 
only  actual  relief  to  the  sand-seared  eye. 

Here,  in  this  region  of  death  and  desolation,  even  the  hardy  cactus,  so  common 
to  other  sections  of  the  Great  Basin,  refuses  to  subsist;  and  there  are  none  of  the 
weird,  fascinating  beauties  so  characteristic  of  many  porti^is  of  the  broad  ]\Iojave. 
Today,  in  all  the  purview  of  wretched  vastness,  only  the  one  lone  yucca  lifted  its 
magic  blossom  from  the  torrid  earth;  and  this,  to  the  eyes  of  two  men,  at  least,  was 
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as  a  glimpse  of  Eden  to  the  damned;  yet  its  stalk  was  dry  and  pithy,  and  gave  no 
moisture  to  their  lips. 

The  serpents,  which  had  unwontedly  found  their  way  from  the  distant  circum- 
ference of  the  valley,  crawled  wearily  at  its  roots,  as  if  anxious  for  the  faint,  almost 
invisible  shadow  which  its  plume  mercifully  spread  on  the  alkalescent  sands.  A 
chuca-walla  lay  panting  among  the  spines;  and  near  it  lay  the  green-striped  lizard 
known  as  the  "four-legged  snake,'^  whose  black-forked  tongue  curled  as  if  in  thirst 
from  its  baneful  mouth.  These,  and  the  desert -rattler,  are  the  formidable  monarchs 
of  the  Great  Death  Valley. 

This  valley  is  hot  the  marvelous  region  of  fiction,  where  human  skulls  lie  grin- 
ning by  the  cold  but  poisoned  waters  of  the  desert-well;  where  the  verdant  oasis 
lets  forth  its  mysterious  monsters  to  devour  the  wanderer,  or  where  the  fabled 
"Octopus-vine,"  so  vividly  described  by  imaginative  journalists,  reaches  out  its 
vampire  tentacles  to  grasp  and  hold  the  passing  prospector  in  the  clutch  of  death, 
while  the  fragrance  of  its  soporific  flowers  soothes  him  to  unconscious  slumber. 
But  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  when  the  borax  caravan  had  cut  no  road  through 
the  awful  vastness  of  the  valley;  when  the  whip  of  the  teamster  and  the  curse  of 
the  swamper  had  never  penetrated  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  void;  when  only 
the  reptiles  and  the  sun,  the  sand  and  the  silence,  were  holding  their  doomful  sway 
in  the  Valley  of  Death,  it  was  an  arid  hell  more  terrible  in  truth  than  the  fancy  of 
a  Verne,  or  the^morbid  imagination  of  a  Poe,  could  in  their  wildest  flights  con- 
ceive or  contemplate. 

This  afternoon,  in  the  igneous  glare  of  an  August  welkin,  not  even  the  swelter- 
ing breath  of  the  red  simoom,  or  the  seething  gyrations  of  the  fierce  sirocco,  relieved 
the  stinging,  intolerable  monotony  of  the  heat  and  silence.  To  the  west,  where  the 
valley  broadened  out  into  a  sea  of  burning  sand,  the  heat-waves  rendered  the  at- 
mosphere almost  impenetrable  beyond  a  brief  distance;  but  out  of  this  veil  of  in- 
candescence two  men  could  be  seen  slowly  plodding  their  way  in  the  direction  of 
the  Spanish  Bayonet. 

One  of  them — a  tall,  middle-aged  man  carrying  two  canteens  and  a  heavy 
knapsack,  and  clad  in  a  blue  denim  "jumper"  with  faded  blue  overalls — walked 
considerably  in  advance  of  his  companion;  and  by  his  steady,  measured  walk  and 
easy  demeanor  evinced  that  he  was  more  accustomed  to  his  surroundings — perhaps 
an  old  denizen  of  the  American  Sahara.  He  glanced  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
but  trudged  steadily,  straightly  for  the  shaft  of  yucca. 

The  man  behind  him,  who  was  much  younger,  heavier,  but  not  so  tall,  though 
similarly  attired,  seemed  terribly  fatigued,  and  dragged,  rather  than  lifted,  his  feet 
through  the  deep,  hot  sand.  It  seemed  that  each  step  would  be  his  last,  and  a  rest- 
less, hunted,  almost  insane  expression  gleamed  forth  from  his  rolling,  bloodshot 
eyes.  He  was  quite  stooped,  but  a  rifle,  strapped  to  his  shoulder,  and  a  belt  of 
cartridges,  were  his  only  burdens.  Anon,  as  he  heaped  some  malignant  oath  upon 
his  companion  for  thus  forcing  him  to  hurry,  there  was  a  metallic  ring  of  hatred 
in  his  voice;  yet  his  tongue  and  lips  had  now  become  so  parched  and  swollen  that 
he  spoke  with  difficulty. 

They  were  two  prospectors — George  Donaldson  and  James  McNully,  respect- 
ively— who  less  than  a  month  before  had  started  from  Oro  Grande  in  quest  of  a 
fabulously  rich  mine  which  a  dying  Mexican  had  claimed  to  have  discovered  in  the 
central  section  of  Death  Valley.  Before  breathing  his  last  the  old  Mexican  had 
given  them  a  map  of  the  valley,  on  which  was  diagramed  the  location  of  the  rich 
bonanza.  And  so,  procuring  four  good  mules  and  a  load  of  water  and  provisions, 
they  bLarted  in  search  of  the  mine — two  life-long  friends,  who  from  childhood  up 
had  shared  each  other's  joys  and  sorrows.  They  had  not  anticipated  the  treach- 
erous difficulties  of  desert  life,  and  the  second  week  out,  while  slowly  winding  their 
way  through  the  mouth  of  the  fatal  valley,  a  terrific  sandstorm  forced  them  to  seek 
protection  beneath  the  wagon. 

Five  days  they  remained  helpless  beneath  the  invincible  attack  of  sand  and 
wind,  and  when  the  storm  was  over  three  of  their  mules  were  dead,  and  one  was 
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blind.  Donaldson,  by  some  evil  accident,  had  lost  his  compass,  and  upon  thrusting 
his  head  from  beneath  the  wagon  found  that  the  entire  topography  of  the  desert 
had  seemed  to  change.  The  mountains  appeared  to  him  reversed,  and  to  the  north, 
where  they  had  seen  a  high  hill  of  barren  sand,  lay  now  but  a  vast  blank  of  desert ; 
and  three  long  hills  that  were  not  previously  observed  loomed  up  to  the  eastward. 
Their  course  had  been  so  winding  that  from  the  position  of  the  wagon  they  could 
not  determine  from  whence  they  had  come.    Donaldson  admitted  that  he  was  lost. 

It  was  an  act  of  charity  to  slay  the  mule  whose  eyesight  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  blasts  of  sand,  and  this  was  done  before  they  started  on  foot  to  return  from  the 
valley. 

Leaving  their  wagon,  Donaldson  took  a  course  that  he  averred  was  the  right 
one,  but  McNully  disputed  it,  and  a  doubt  remained.  However,  at  first  with  hope, 
and  later  with  despair,  they  continued  in  their  course.  All  the  water  that  they  could 
carry  had  been  taken  with  them;  but  McNully  had  contracted  a  fever,  and  all  but 
the  contents  of  two  canteens  had  been  consimaed.  But  now,  in  vain  Donaldson  en- 
deavored to  convince  his  companion  that  every  drop  must  be  treasured,  and  that 
only  by  drinking  economically,  and  by  denying  themselves  to  the  last  limit  of  en- 
durance, could  they  expect  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  valley.  This  McNully  stub- 
bornly refused  to  do,  so  Donaldson — with  wisdom  rather  than  with  selfishness — 
carried  the  canteens  and  refused  McNully  even  a  taste  of  the  precious  water. 

It  had  been  two  days  since  either  of  them  had  drunk.  There  was  now  little 
hope  of  finding  a  well,  and  only  by  this  terrible  denial  could  they  escape  death. 
Donaldson  told  himself  that  when  his  companion  was  no  longer  able  to  stand  it  he 
would  let  him  drink,  but  until  then  he  must  suffer. 

The  hours  had  worn  painfully  by,  and  moments  were  now  as  eons  to  the  two 
famished  prospectors — especially  to  McNully.  They  had  reached  the  Spanish 
Bayonet,  and  Donaldson  with  a  quick  incision  of  the  knife  found  that  it  was  dry. 
In  despair  his  eyes  roamed  desperately  over  the  desert,  as  if  in  search  of  some  char- 
itable cactus  from  whose  thorny  barrel  he  could  extract  the  juice.  But  there  was 
none  in  sight.  The  "four-legged  snake"  darted  across  the  sand;  the  chuca-walla 
crawled  lazily  from  him;  waves  of  intolerable  heat  danced  before  his  dry,  bleared 
eyes  as  though  mocking  him. 

Another  half-mile  was  covered,  and  before  them  lay  the  same  unbroken  vast- 
ness,  the  same  seething  glare,  the  same  nothingness !  Their  steps  became  slow  and 
alarmingly  heavy,  and  the  wild,  haggard  expression  of  McNully's  eyes  had  hardened 
ominously.  The  gleam  of  insanity  shone  from  their  depths  as  he  gazed  bitterly  at 
the  bent  and  burdened  form  of  his  companion  in  advance.  Donaldson  had  told 
him  that  they  must  not  drink  till  the  last  moment.  Well,  the  last  moment  was 
approaching. 

"George,  I  must  drink,  I  tell  you.  I  cannot  stand  it !" 

"Nary  a  drop  fur  two  hours,  Jim.  If  we  drink  now  we  will  run  out  of  water 
and  die  on  this  blasted  desert.    Be  sensible,  Jim,  an'  wait  a  bit." 

The  white,  hot  sun  burned  as  in  hatred  upon  his  brow,  and  the  sky,  leering 
above  them,  assumed  a  more  parching  aspect.  Ah,  what  a  precious  thing  was 
water ! — just  a  drop  of  it  to  moisten  the  feverish  lip  and  dry,  parched  tongue ! 
Donaldson,  in  his  two  canteens,  carried  the  only  water  that  this  damnable  desert 
had  ever  known ;  and  he  refused  to  let  him — McNully — ^taste  it,  even  now,  when  he 
was  dying — yes,  dying  of  this  inward  fire !  In  those  two  canteens  there  was  suffi- 
cient to  last  one  man  until  he  could  find  a  well,  but  if  both  of  them  drank  they 
would  both  die.  They  could  not  expect  that  both  would  escape;  but  if  only  one 
consumed  the  contents  of  the  two  vessels  there  would  be  enough  to  last  him,  and 
only  one — the  other — would  be  compelled  to  die.  It  was  better  that  one  should  die 
to  save  the  other  than  that  both  should  give  their  bones  to  the  hated  sands.  McNully 
carried  the  rifle.  Donaldson  was  unarmed.  Who  would  know  if  McNully  pulled 
the  trigger  and  Donaldson  perished  on  the  desert?  McNully  could  say  that  his 
companion  collapsed,  and  the  "Valley  of  Death  would  not  reveal  its  secret. 

Donaldson  was  now  walking  much  slower  than  was  usual,  but  he  was  still  a 
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couple  of  hundred  feet  in  advance,  and  seemed  visibly  uneasy,  for  again  and  again 
he  turned  liis  head  to  look  back  at  his  insane  companion.  And,  while  McNuUy  Avas 
strugghng  through  the  sand  in  contemplation  of  the  bloody  deed,  Donaldson  drew 
the  canteens  around  upon  his  breast  and  trudged  more  rapidly  forward.  Finally, 
after  several  minutes,  he  returned  them  to  their  former  position,  but  still  kept  his 
hands  in  front  of  him.  McNully  was  now  gaining  rapidly.  The  terror  of  death 
consumed  him,  and  so — 

Nervously,  but  cautiously,  McXuUy  lifted  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  ran  his 
bloodshot  eye  blindly  along  the  barrel.  Finally,  when  he  feared  that  Donaldson 
would  look  back,  he  pulled  the  trigger.  Donaldson,  with  a  smothered  cry,  fell  for- 
ward on  the  parching  sand — face  downward,  with  his  hands  beneath  him.  Now, 
as  in  the  last  delirium  of  insanity,  McNully  staggered  wildly  to  his  side  and  kicked 
the  body.  There  was  no  response,  no  movement  of  the  limp,  still  limbs.  The  bullet 
had  reached  its  mark. 

But  McNully  did  not  observe  the  absence  of  a  bullet-hole.  lie  was  too  eager 
to  taste  the  water.  Like  a  maniac  he  tore  the  vessels  rudely  from  their  place,  and 
started,  with  a  groan,  as  he  observed  how  light  they  were.  There  were  only  a  few 
pitiful  drops  in  each  canteen,  which  he  drank  exultantly.  Then  he  gazed  down  at 
the  outstretched  body  of  his  companion.  So,  he  had  been  a  traitor,  and  after  all, 
had  deserved  to  die !  He  had  stolen  the  water  of  the  two  canteens,  and  drank  it 
when  McNully  was  not  observing  him.  No  wonder  Donaldson  had  been  able  to 
walk  so  fast !     Well,  McNully  had  avenged  himself. 

A  buzzard,  appearing  magically  from  some  unknown  quarter,  circled  lazily  in 
the  air  above  him,  with  its  eye  fastened  upon  the  prostrate  body  of  the  prospector. 
Once  or  twice  it  flapped  its  greasy  wings,  and  then  flew  on  until  lost  in  the  far  firma- 
ment. McNully  gazed  after  it  and  smiled;  he  took  the  knapsack  from  Donaldson's 
sliouldcrs  and  trudged  wearily  on  into  the  white  vastness  of  the  valley.  He  did  not 
look  back,  for  suddenly,  before  him,  lay  a  land  of  fruit  and  water — a  vision  of 
heaven  outstretched  on  the  grim,  hot  desert.  A  great,  wide  emerald  river  over- 
shadowed by  Hesperian  groves  of  fruit  and  semi-tropic  trees  invited  him  to  health 
and  rest — to  life — to  water.  Ah,  God,  how  thankful  he  was  that  he  had  reached  the 
river!  But — what  river  was  it?  Perhaps  a  stream  that  had  never  been  discovered 
— a  river  unknown  to  the  nomads  of  the  desert. 

These  were  among  the  tangled  thoughts  of  the  crazed  McNully,  as  he  stag- 
gered faintly  in  the  direction  of  the  wood-fringed  river.  There  was  nothing  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  pursuing  the  dread  mirage — the  fatal,  death-delusion  known  as  the 
Desert  Lie.  Only  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  he  found  himself  staring  vacantly 
into  an  endless,  unbroken  desert  of  desolation  did  he  realize  that  it  was  all  a  phan- 
tom of  the  sun's  creation — an  iridescent  picture  of  Tantalian  mockery. 

The  fever  was  eating  at  his  brain.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  alkali  whirled  in  an 
eddying  cloud  before  him  ;  and  a  blast  of  air — like  the  breath  of  some  bantering 
devil — arose  from  the  white  bosom  of  the  parching  barrenness,  seeming  to  sap  the 
last  remnant  of  strength  from  his  brain  and  body.  He  lay  upon  the  sand  and 
breathed  with  difficulty.  Finally  his  head  fell  back,  and  his  eyes  closed  wearily. 
Again  tlie  buzzard  appeared,  soaring  in  wide  circles,  and  exulting  at  the  wretch 
whom  it  knew  must  soon  become  its  feast. 

The  sun  descended  and  soon  the  air  became  more  tolerable,  but  McNully  was 
now  resigned.  The  despair  and  anguish  had  given  place  to  apathy — a  dumb,  cold 
feeling  of  indifference.  But  as  the  moon  arose  above  the  far,  gray  hills  of  the  hor- 
izon, scanning  the  desert  with  its  spectral,  ghastly  face,  IMcNully  discerned  a  visitor, 
a  black,  restless  phantom  that  moved  uncertainly  among  the  sands,  at  times  dis- 
appearing behind  a  near-by  knoll,  and  later  appearing  in  another  portion  of  the 
descrt^now  behind  him — now  before  him — going  slowly  and  furtively  around  him. 
and  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  as  it  went,  until  at  last  it  vanished  and  was  visible 
no  more.  Tie  could  not  stand,  l)ut  he  grasped  the  rifle,  which  he  still  carried,  and 
lay  there,  watching  eagerly,  deliriously,  for  the  spectre. 

Gradually  the  moon  ascended  and  the  lifeless,  lustre-lacking  stars  came  out 
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to  view  his  wretchedness.     His  fingers  had  released  the-  rifle,  the  glaze  of  death  had 
blinded  his  eyes  to  the  spectre  that  crawled  slowly,  deliberatel}"^,  toward  him. 

"Jim  !  Jim  !  Don't  shoot — it's  me — your  partner — Donaldson  !     I've  got  some' 
water,  Jim." 

Yes,  it  was  Donaldson.  McNully  lifted  his  head  with  an  effort,  but  instantly  it 
fell  back  upon  the  sand. 

"I — I  won't  shoot,  George,"  was  the  husky  answer.  "Water !  For  God's  sake, 
give  me  water !" 

Donaldson  came  toward  him,  and  from  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  extracted  a  couple 
of  flasks  containing  the  precious  moisture.  Hurriedly,  tenderly,  as  brother  unto 
brother,  he  lifted  McN"ully's  head  and  pressed  the  mouth  of  a  flask,  with  its  warm 
but  welcome  water,  to  the  dying  man's  lips. 

'"George!     I — thought — I— had — killed — you!"  McNully  gasped. 

"I  was  too  slick,  Jim.  I  thought  this  morning  that  you  were  gettin'  demented, 
so  T  says  to  myself  that  I'd  just  keep  my  weather  eye  open.  Long  about  the  middle 
o'  the  afternoon  I  seen  you  playin'  a  little  nervously  with  the  trigger,  so  I  tried  to 
keep  out  o'  range,  an'  while  you  wasn't  lookin'  I  emptied  the  canteens  into  these  two 
flasks,  for  I  knew  if  you  got  hold  of  'em  we'd  never  pull  through  to  water.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden  you  fired  the  gim,  but  I  knew  you  was  insane,  so  I  furgived  you,  old 
pal,  and  jest  flattened  out  on  the  sand,  thar,  an'  acted  possum.  I  made  careful  to 
bury  the  bottles  under  the  sand  beneath  me,  so  if  you  turned  me  over  you  wouldn't 
find  'em.  I  calcklated  to  get  hold  o'  the  rifle,  but  you  kept  it  out'en  reach,  an'  I 
wouldn't  scrap  for  it.  I  jest  let  you  take  the  empty  canteens  an'  knapsack,  an' 
when  you  was  nearly  out  o'  sight  I  gets  up  an'  starts  after  you.  I  jest  thought  I'd 
let  you  travel  as  fur  as  you  would,  then  I'd  come  up  an'  give  you  some  water.  You 
had  the  gun,  though,  an'  tonight  I  was  a  little  skeered  of  it,  so  I  kept  mum  waitin' 
for  you  to  go  to  sleep  so  I  could  sneak  up  an'  steal  it.    That's  all  there  is  to  it,  Jim." 

There  was  no  answer.  Jim  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  faintly,  but  his  voice 
had  left  him.  He  reached  out  and  grasped  Donaldson's  hand.  Finally  his  eyes 
again  closed,  and  thus,  from  the  darkness  of  the  desert,  he  passed  peacefully  into 
the  deeper  darkness  of  death. 

Donaldson's  water  had  come  too  late. 

^       *       ^ 

In  the  morning  Donaldson  was  crossing  Ihe  Amargosa  with  a  good  supply  of 
water — and  a  village  not  far  distant. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  RANCHE 

By   1.  L.  Graname 

ww^^     GUESS  it  will  be  pretty  lonely     place  over  there,  military  grant,  you  know, 
out  on  the  Eed  Elk  Creek  most      and  I've  got  it  all  ready  for  occupancy. 


I 


of     the     year,"    remarked    ex-  Wish  you'd  give  me  some  pointers  as  to 

Trooper    Billy  Boyd,    late  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  section,  Sandy." 

Her       Majesty's       Fourteenth  Cameron   grinned   cynically   and    eyed 

Hussars,  as  he  pulled  up  his  sleigh  team  Boyd  in  an  exasperating  way  under  his 

at  the  gate  of  Fort  Perry,  North  Alberta,  coonskin  cap  and  dense  white  eyebrows, 

where  old  Sandy  Cameron  was  kindling  "Well,  man,  while  ye'll  likely  be  gray 

his  beloved  pipe  for  the  morning  smoke,  an'  thrang  wi'  company  ower  yonner,  I'm 

"An'  is  that  where  ve're  for?"  answered  thinkin'. 


J? 


the  old  frontiersman.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  trappers  in 

"Yes,"  replied  Boyd,  "I've  got  a  good      the    Hudson    Bay    Company's    service    at 
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that  time  in  North  Alberta.  He 
knew  tlie  whole  country  from  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  to  the  Montana  boundary  line, 
almost  to  a  square  yard,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  territory  on  the  Eed 
Elk  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  Fort 
Perry,  where  it  empties  into  the  North 
Saskatchewan. 

"Ecds  or  breeds?"  inquired  Boyd,  non- 
chalantly. 

"Oh,  plenty  o'  them,  too,"  said  Cam- 
eron, "and  worse  nor  them,  forbye.  The 
gray  beasties  are  just  botching  (swarm- 
ing)  in  the  spruce  in  yon  quarter,  lad." 

"What,  wolves?"  cried  Boyd  con- 
temptuously, laughing,  "why,  Fruin  there 
and  I  will  soon  attend  to  them.  Won't 
we  Fruin?" 

Boyd's  fine  collie  frisked  in  the  snow 
around  the  waiting  horses,  at  the  idea, 
and  barked  at  the  croaking  old  sourdough 
who  was  predicting  evil. 

"Is  that  the  only  drawback,   Sandy?" 

"Ye'll  maybe  think  that's  plenty  afore 
we  ha'e  the  sicht  o'  ye  at  the  Fort  again," 
growled  Cameron.  Boyd  laughed  gaily, 
gave  the  old  hunter  a  playful  stroke  across 
the  back  with  his  blacksnake  and  "tchiked" 
to  the  horse,  which  sprang  through  the 
gateway  and  off  across  the  snow  prairie 
at  fine  speed. 

Boyd,  after  serving  a  term  with  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  had  obtained 
his  discharge  and  was  taking  up  farming 
at  Red  Elk,  a  lonely  spot,  with  no  living 
companions  save  his  faithful  Highland 
collie  and  his  team  of  bays.  His  nearest 
neighbors  were  the  ]\Iasons,  who  had  a 
ranch  twelve  miles  west  of  Red  Elk  Creek. 
Mason  was  also  a  retired  British  soldier, 
having  been  sergeant-major  of  one  of  the 
dragoon  regiments.  He  lived  with  his 
wife,  son  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest, 
Maisie,  was  betrothed  to  Boyd.  The  Ma- 
sons had  helped  Boyd  to  build  his  castle, 
as  he  called  it,  and  now,  his  duties  as 
mounted  policeman  completed,  he  was  go- 
ing to  enter  into  occupation. 

That  winter  set  in  to  break  records  for 
cold.  Boyd's  ability  to  keep  tally  on  the 
steady  drop  of  the  mercury  vanished  one 
morning  late  in  January  along  with  the 
volatile  fluid  itself  into  the  red  bulb  at 
the  bottom   of     the  thermometer     glass. 


Then  he  knew  it  was  what  they  call  cold 
out  on  the  Alberta  plains.  Indoors  one 
was  forced  to  stay  during  such  spells. 
Feeding  the  horses  and  keeping  the  stove 
going  with  spruce  logs  were  the  only  occu- 
pations. 

The  "big  freeze"  lasted  nearly  a  week, 
the  monotony  of  existence  being  broken 
by  a  succession  of  blizzards  from  the 
northeast.  They  brought  the  very  burgs 
of  Hudson  Bay  in  their  teeth,  and  thor- 
oughly tested  the  stability  of  Boyd's  cas- 
tle. Had  it  not  been  built  by  what  the 
people  at  the  fort  called  a  crank  it  must 
have  succumbed  to  those  arctic  tempests. 
Fortunately  its  timbers  were  mortised, 
dovetailed  and  pinned  like  one  of  Caesar's 
bridges,  so  that  where  a  board  shanty,  the 
usual  Alberta  home,  would  have  been 
whirled  into  kindling  wood,  Boyd's  house 
weathered  the  gales. 

It  was  one  story  and  a  half,  with  a  look- 
out tower  on  top  from  which  he  was  wont 
to  survey  the  surrounding  country.  From 
this  coign  of  vantage  the  soldier-rancher 
often  watched  the  deer,  arctic  hare,  jack 
rabbits  and  little  antelope  wandering 
around  the  house  and  clearing  in  search 
of  food,  and,  of  course,  the  coyote,  every 
inch  a  thief,  flitted  at  all  hours  like  a  yel- 
low ghost  about  the  open  spaces  and  lurked 
in  the  shadowy  places. 

From  a  peep  hole  alongside  the  door 
Boyd  fed  the  deer  with  scraps,  which  they 
took  greedily  from  his  hand.  The  peep  hole 
is  one  of  those  devices  of  the  middle  ages 
which  the  lonely  settler  in  untrodden 
Canada  is  wise  to  incorporate  in  the  front 
elevation  of  his  abode.  It  is  built  so  as 
to  enable  the  inmate  to  rake  the  whole 
clearing  in  front  with  his  rifle  without 
opening  door  or  window,  when  unwelcome 
guests,  Indians,  bear,  or  wolf,  happen  to 
call.  Then,  Boyd's  military  instincts  had 
led  him  to  contrive  that  the  windows  on 
the  lower  floor  shoidd  all  open  outward  on 
hinges  like  port-hole  coverings.  On  the 
wall  of  his  little  dining-room  hung  his 
old  cavalry  sabre,  his  cavalry  trumpet, 
relic  of  his  early  days  in  the  service,  his 
Winchester  rifle,  and  big  service?  revolver. 
On  the  bugle  Boyd  was  fond  of  practicing 
the  calls  for  amusement,  and  the  clear 
note  of  the  instrument  could  be  heard 
across  the  snow-bound  prairie  for  many 
miles. 

One  morning  a  strange  thing  happened. 
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The  poor  deer,  which  were  as  tame  as  scented  the  peril  and  feared  for  his  mas- 
hearth  cats,  and  hung  around  the  peep  ter.  Had  Bo3'd  required  any  stimulus 
hole  all  day  like  a  crowd  around  a  railway  to  increase  his  speed  it  would  have  been 
ticket  office  on  an  excursion  day,  watching  supplied  by  the  appalling  sight  which 
with  great  tearful  eyes  for  any  crumbs  met  his  eye  at  the  fringe  of  wood  behind 
Boyd  might  spare  them,  suddenly  disap-  the  house,  where  a  dozen  gaunt,  dark-gray 
peared.  Not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen  timber  wolves,  in  groups  of  twos  and 
anywhere  around  the  house  all  day.  The  threes,  in  full  cry,  were  bursting  through 
air  was  much  warmer,  but  still  as  the  the  tangle  into  the  open.  Their  long  red 
tomb.  Overhead  the  sky  stretched  blue  tongues  lolled  out  of  their  slobbering  jaws, 
and  cloudless,  and  it  was  filled  with  warm  and  the  soldier  even  in  that  desperate  mo- 
sparkling  sunshine.  Boyd,  who  had  been  ment  noted  the  glitter  of  those  rows  of 
getting  out  spruce  poles  up  the  woods  for  fearful  fangs.  No  man  ever  ran  faster 
a  new  barn  to  be  built  in  the  spring,  set  clad  as  Boyd  was  during  that  last  ten 
off   with   his   axe   and   cord,   to   continue  yards. 

the  work  after  his  week's  idleness.  When  "Back  Fruin;  lie  down,  lad!"  he 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  shouted  before  he  opened  the  door,  fearing 
he  remembered  that  he  had  left  his  iron  ^^^^  ^|^g  ^jog  ^^^Id  spring  out  and  trip 
splitting  wedges  behind  him,  and  turned  j^jj^^  In  ^e  flung,  and  as  Boyd  dashed 
back  to  get  them.  ^y^Q  ^qqj.  g]^^|-  -^j^]^  ^^  thunderous  slam  two 
"Hallo,  what's  this?"  he  exclaimed  as  of  the  gray  fiends  tumbled  in  a  confused 
he  stooped  down  to  examine  the  snow  be-  mass  over  one  another  on  the  very  step, 
side  his  own  outbound  tracks.  Close  by  It  was  like  the  fall  of  a  gray  breaker  on 
the  depression  made  by  his  moccasined  the  beach  in  stormy  weather.  Another 
feet  were  the  deep  dents  left  by  either  a  instant  and  their  fangs  would  have  fas- 
very  large  dog  or  a  wolf.  They  came  out  tened  upon  him.  Shooting  the  iron  bolts 
with  the  footprints  to  a  certain  point ;  Boyd  surveyed  the  scene  in  his  front  yard 
stopped,  turned  and  went  back  toward  with  mingled  feelings.  There  were  scores 
the  house,  sometimes  toping  the  first  of  the  savage  brutes.  In  their  rage  and 
trail.  He  was  puzzled  to  understand  what  disappointment  they  behaved  like  mad 
had  become  of  the  animal,  but  at  the  same  things.  They  bounded  high  into  the  air, 
time  pushed  on  for  the  house.  While  still  whisking  their  brushes  and  snapping  their 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  door  tremendous  jaws  with  a  sound  such  as  the 
a  long  low  howl  that  made  the  silent  swarming  sharks  make  in  Kingston  Har- 
woods  echo  strangely,  broke  upon  his  ear.  bor,  Jamaica;  howling  and  wailing  the 
He  had  heard  a  wolf's  howl  before  at  while  in  the  most  appalling  fashion.  They 
Fort  Perry ;  but  not  like  that.  It  sounded  scratched  at  the  door ;  stood  up  on  their 
like  a  signal ;  a  strange,  sustained  ulula-  hind  legs  under  the  windows ;  hurled  them- 
tion,  ending  in  a  sharp  yelp.  Boyd  doubled  selves  in  masses  against  the  door,  and 
his  speed,  running  across  the  clearing  for  fought  with  one  another  for  place  near 
the  door.  Again  the  long  warning  howl  the  building.  Then  they  would  race  madly 
burst  forth,  this  time  accompanied  around  the  house  and  stable  until  they 
at  a  greater  distance  by  many  others,  had  a  track  like  a  circus  ring  beaten  in 
There  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  those  hor-  the  snow  with  their  feet.  It  was  a  grand 
rible  voices  yelling  in  the  woods.  Then  though  terrifying  sight.  The  poor  horses 
Boyd  understood.  He  had  been  tracked  also  smelled  danger  and  whinnied  and 
by  an  old  skirmisher  scenting  for  his  band,  stamped  in  their  stalls.  Boyd  took  down 
The  wolf  had  turned  when  it  saw  Boyd  his  Winchester  and  opened  fire  on  the 
stop,  and  then  had  slunk  back  toward  the  wolves,  taking  the  first  one  clean  through 
dwelling,  only  to  plunge  into  the  bush  and  the  heart.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
give  his  mates  the  summons.  As  Boyd  say  it  the  beast's  bones  were  picked.  Just 
sprinted  the  remaining  fifty  yards  to  his  a  flash  of  red  and  gray,  some  crimson 
door  the  bowlings  came  nearer  and  nearer,  stippling  in  the  snow.  Fruin's  excitement 
Axe  and  cord  he  cast  aside,  for  he  was  became  intense.  He  and  one  of  the  wolves 
heavilv  clad  and  knew  his  danger.  If  even  swore  furiouslv  at  one  another  through 
one  of  the  wolves  should  get  between  him  the  door.  Boyd  had  no  ammunition  to 
and  the  house  he  was  done  for.  Fruin's  waste  and  his  intention  was  to  pick  off  a 
anxious  bark  came  from  the  house.     He  wolf  now  and  then,  but  his  plans  were 
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sadly  altered.  Fruin  in  his  eagerness  to 
help  his  master  leaped  clean  through  one 
of  the  windows  which  had  been  insecurely 
fastened.  Before  Boyd  could  rush  to  the 
window  to  fire  and  cover  the  poor  collie 
from  attack  Fruin  was  gone  under  a  wild 
surging  pyramid  of  frantic,  clawing  and 
snapping  wolves.  Boyd  fastened  up  the 
window  and  pointing  the  rifle  straight  at 
the  mass  of  grey  demons  opened  steady 
fire  on  them.  Again  and  again  ho  filled 
the  magazine  until  uneaten  wolves  lay  in 
heaps  around  the  door  and  the  rest  ol  the 
band  skulked  behind  the  stumps.  All  that 
remained  of  poor  Fruin  was  a  small  red 
spot  just  under  the  window.  Then  began 
the  siege.  For  three  days  and  nights  the 
wolves,  whose  numbers  had  been  consid- 
erably augmented  since  the  battle  on  the 
first  day,  kept  close  watch  over  the  lonely 
dwelling.  Now  and  then  Boyd  picked  off 
one  of  the  brutes,  but  although  the  wolves 
must  have  been  famishing,  they  did  not 
dare  to  touch  the  carcasses  h\,  day.  At 
night  the  dead  were  dragged  away  and  de- 
voured. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
of  the  siege  Boyd  suddenly  remembered 
that  the  Masons  had  promised  to  visit  him 
on  a  certain  day. 

"What  day  is  it?"  he  frantically 
shouted,  rushing  to  his  little  desk  in  the 
upper  room.  In  the  excitement  and  dan- 
ger of  the  fighting  with  the  wolves  he  had 
forgotten  his  reckoning  of  the  days.  With 
throbbing  pulses  he  sat  down  to  try  to  cal- 
culate the  day.  They  were  to  come  over 
the  last  Wednesday  of  January.  Well,  the 
wolves  came  Monday  morning;  they  were 
there  all  that  day;  all  Tuesday,  and  now 
it  was  late  Wednesday,  and  no  sign  of  the 
Masons.    He  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

They  had  decided  to  wait;  they  would 
not  be  coming  until  the  Sunday;  thev — 

Hist!  Hark!  What  was  that?  Could 
it  be?  No,  no,  surely  not — yet,  there 
again  came  the  sound  borne  in  through 
the  open  window  of  the  little  towers- 
tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle!  The  sleigh  bells! 
The  Masons'  sleigh  bells ! 

The  strong  soldier  felt  his  veins  grow 
cold  and  perspiration  burst  over  his  brow. 
He  rushed  madly  downstairs  and  gazed 
through  the  peep  hole.  Not  a  living  wolf 
was  to  be  seen.  Not  a  sound  of  them"  from 
any  quarter.  Only  the  two  that  he  had 
shot  that  morning  near  the  wood  pile. 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,  came  again  the  sil- 


very sound  borne  on  tlie  western  wind 
from  the  well-worn  track  leading  to  the 
Masons'  ranch. 

Seizing  his  cavalry  trumpet,  Boyd 
dashed  upstairs  again  and  with  all  the 
power  of  his  lungs  blew  the  cavalry  call 
"Retire !"  If  he  could  hear  the  sleigh 
bells  surely  they  could  hear  that  well- 
known  call,  which  was  understood  quite 
as  well  by  the  members  of  Mason's  family 
as    by   the    old     sergeant-major    himself. 

Boyd  paused  in  an  agony  of  anxiety. 
Maisie  might  be  there  !  Alas  !  she  was  al- 
most sure  to  be  there,  for  she  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  see  her  affianced.  Again 
and  again  the  soldier  blew  the  call  from 
the  upper  windows  as  the  darkness  set- 
tled over  the  snow-covered  prairie  and  the 
line  of  gloomy  woods. 

Then  came  the  soimd  of  galloping 
horses,  wild  cries,  shots,  howls  of  wolves. 
Yes,  yes,  that  crack  team  of  Mason's  was 
giving  the  brutes  a  race  for  it.  But  could 
they  do  it  with  that  distance  to  traverse? 
Boyd  watched  the  corner  round  wliich  the 
flying  sleigh  team  would  appear  in  a  few 
moments,  ready  with  his  rifle  to  thin  out 
the  pursuers.  Faster  and  faster  came  the 
hoof  beats ;  the  good  steeds  were  flying  for 
dear  life;  the  pistols  and  rifles  crackled 
incessantly;  wildly  howling,  the  great 
band  of  wolves  raced  beside  the  galloping 
horses  and  tried  to  leap  upon  them  and 
into  the  sleigh. 

Like  a  lightning  flash  they  swept  round 
the  corner  in  full  view  of  the  house,  and 
simultaneously  Boyd's  rifle  liegan  spitting 
death  into  the  masses  of  the  pursuing 
wolves. 

But  he  had  a  better  plan  than  tliat. 
Opening  the  huge  stove,  he  seized  the  ends 
of  two  flaming  brands  and  rushed  froin 
the  house  flourishing  them  wildly  above 
his  head.  This  proved  better  than  all  the 
rifle  fire,  for  the  wolves  fled  from  tlie  blaz- 
ing gumsticks,  and  kept  at  a  distance 
while  the  trembling  team  was  imliitched 
and  crowded  into  the  stalilo.  wliile  the  vis- 
itors and  their  host  thankfully  closed  the 
doors  and  windows  and  gathered  round 
the  stove  to  discuss  their  adventures. 

Under  the  steady  and  combined  fusilade 
from  the  rifles  and  pistols  of  the  party 
next  morning  the  besiegers  melted  away 
into  the  woods  and  left  the  little  settle- 
ment, ap])nrently  forever,  for  wolves  liave  ■ 
not  been  seen  in  that  locality  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  since  that  time. 


DECORATIVE  SCULPTURE  AT  THE 
LE\VIS  ^  CLARK  EXPOSITION 

By  Anatel  Parker  McCann 


NO  feature  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  is  more  per- 
tinently suggestive  of  the 
mighty  changes  wrought  by 
the  century  which  has  passed 
since  the  two  great  captains  threaded  the 
Oregon  forests,  than  the  display  of  deco- 
rative sculpture  which  adorns  the  plazas 
and  terraces  lof  the  grounds.  The  Ex- 
position harks  back  to  days  when  the 
great  Oregon  land  felt  for  the  first  time 
the  tread  of  the  white  man;  it  slants,  in 
long  perspective,  to  the  scenes  of  early 
settlement,  when  houses  of  rougli-hewn 
logs,  furnished  only  with  the  simplest 
necessities  and  fashioned  for  comfort 
rather  than  beauty,  nestled  in  the  clear- 
ings; it  recalls  times  of  struggle,  of  lal)or, 
and  of  the  increasing  prosperity  which 
was  their  reward. 

But  in  all  these  days,  beauty  was  yet 


afar  off.  Art  had  not  brought  her  gifts 
into  the  homes  of  the  Northwest.  The 
first  needs  of  daily  life  pressed  so  closely 
upon  the  Oregon  home-builder  that  he 
was  forced  to  think  always  of  utility 
ratlier  than  of  beauty. 

The  Exposition  honors  these  days  of  the 
past.  Its  stately  buildings,  its  beautiful 
lawns  and  gardens,  its  fountains  and 
In'idges,  its  opulent  embellishment  on  all 
sides — these,  indeed,  point  the  contrast 
between  then  and  now.  But  in  splendid 
unison  they  proclaim  that  the  thousand- 
fold richer  life  of  to-day  was  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  strenuous  living  of  the 
pioneer ;  that  the  material  prosperity 
whose  foundation  was  laid  by  him  paved 
tlie  way  for  the  leisure,  the  culture,  and 
the  intellectual  attainment  of  his  suc- 
cessors ;  that  the  handsome  cities,  noble 
architecture,    great    libraries,    public    and 


COWBOY  AT  REST.     "Artistic  in  conception  and  beautiful  in  design,"     Solon  H.   Borgrlum,   the   sculptor, 
was   born   in   Ogden,    Utah,    and   his   work   reflects,   in   a    marked    degree, 
the   true   spirit  of   the   West. 


The  statue  of  CAPTAIN  MERIWETHER  LEWIS.     "One   of   the   handsomest   men   of   his   time."    "Tall, 
lithe,   intrepid  and  fearless."     The  sculptor  is  Charles    Lopez,    a    Mexican,    who    is    now 
modeling    a  statue   of  President  McKinley   for  Philadelphia, 
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THE    BLIZZARD,     by    Solon    H.     Borglum.       "One  can  feel  the   sharp   onset   of   the   gale   as   it  twists 
the    horse's   mane    and   blows   the   grizzled   beard   of    the   prospector   in   wavering    strands." 


private  collections  of  art  which  exist  in 
the  Oregon  of  to-day  are  all  bound  by  ties 
of  direct  succession  to  the  heroic  days  of 
the  past. 

With  distinct  utterance,  this  tale  is  told 
by  the  noble  groups  of  statuary  in  the  Ex- 
position grounds.  They  bespeak  an  art 
worthy  of  the  highest  civilization,  and,  in 
two-fold  expression — since,  for  the  most 
part,  their  subjects  are  events  of  pioneer 
life — give  insistent  emphasis  to  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  the  century's  progress. 

It  matters  not  that  nearly  all  the  groups 
of  statuary  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposi- 
tion were  brought  from  St.  Louis.  They 
fit  admirably  into  the  decorative  scheme 
here,  and  are  thoroughly  typical  of  the 
Northwest.  Moreover,  they  have  a  land- 
scape setting  here  which  was  lacking  at 
St.  Louis,  and  this  offers  such  satisfactory 
background  that  persons  who  saw  the 
groups  there  cannot  fail  to  discover  new 
beauties  in  them  when  viewed  in  this  new 
environment. 

Had  special  commissions  for  sculptural 
work  been  given  out  by  the  officials  of  the 
Portland     Exposition,     it     is     doubtful 


whether  more  satisfactory  results  could 
have  been  secured.  The  Indian,  the  cow- 
boy, the  prospector,  the  moving  figures  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition — what 
subjects  are  more  typical  than  these  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Oregon  Country? 

The  bronze  statue  of  Sacajawea,  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  commanding  position 
near  the  top  of  the  grand  stairway,  will 
doubtless  hold  first  place  in  popular  favor. 
As  a  newly  discovered  heroine  in  the  pan- 
orama of  American  history  and  a  rival  of 
Pocahontas — for  Sacajawea,  too,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  chief — the  Shoshone  ffirl  has 
captured  the  warm  heart  of  the  West.  The 
story  of  her  fidelity  and  her  fortitude  has 
already  been  told  in  The  Pacific  Monthly. 
To  the  women  of  the  Northwest  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  recognized  her  virtues 
and  first  given  them  the  meed  of  public 
praise :  to  a  woman,  also,  fell  the  pleasant 
task  of  creating  a  permanent  idealization 
of  the  young  Indian  mother. 

Here  one  may  pause  to  refiect  upon  the 
distinction    that    our    great    expositions 
have   conferred   upon    women    sculptor? 
At  the  Columbian  Exposition,  the  model 
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ing  of  the  statue  of  Columbus  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  Administration  building, 
was  assigned  to  Miss  Mary  Lawrence,  now 
the  wife  of  Michael  Tonetti,  the  sculptor. 
At  St.  Louis,  the  figure  of  Victory  which 
surmounted  the  dome  of  Festival  Hall,  the 
focal  point  of  the  decorative  scheme,  was 
the  work  of  Miss  Evelyn  B.  Longman. 
That  this  place  of  honor  was  won  by  merit 
is  shown  l)y  the  fact  that  the  figure  was 
modeled  for  a  place  on  the  Varied  Indus- 
tries building,  but  upon  its  arrival  it 
proved  to  be  so  fine  a  work  of  art  that  the 
chief  of  sculptors  gave  it  the  first  place 
of  honor.  At  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition, Miss  Alice  Cooper,  of  Denver,  the 
sculptor  of  "Sacajawea,"  has  won  first 
honors. 

The  four  strong  groups  by  Solon  H. 
Borgium  strike  a  note  of  originality 
achieved  by  few  American  sculptors.  Mr. 
Borgium  has  chosen  for  his  subjects  the 
Indian,  showing  one  of  his  aborignal  cus- 
toms, the  Indian  as  alfected  by  his  rela- 
tions to  the  whites,  the  plainsman,  and 
the  prospector. 

His  group  "The  First  Step  to  Civiliza- 


tion," which  stands  in  front  of  the  Aud- 
itorium, depicts  the  Indian  after  contact 
with  the  white  race.  A  noble  looking 
chief,  holding  the  Bible  to  his  breast,  is 
telling  his  son  that  in  the  ways  of  the 
white  man  is  wisdom  found.  The  youth 
peers  forward  searching  the  future  and 
seeming  to  catch  the  spirit  of  a  new  day. 
Fine  dignity  of  character  is  expressed  in 
the  figure  of  the  Indian  and  the  grouping 
and  composition  are  admirable. 

The  three  other  Borgium  groups  are  in- 
stalled on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  lake. 
The  soft  green  of  summer  foliage,  the 
deeper  shades  of  the  tall  firs  behind,  and 
the  rising  mountains  farther  back  furnish 
an  unparalleled  setting  of  beauty  for 
these.  One  could  not  wish  a  fairer  sight 
than  that  of  their  pale  splendor  gleaming 
amidst  these  bowers  of  green. 

"Cowboy  at  Eest"  is  both  artistic  in 
conception  and  beautiful  in  design.  There 
is  splendid  repose  in  the  prone  figure  of 
the  plainsman  stretched  beside  his  faith- 
ful cayuse  and  in  every  line  of  the  animal 
as  it  stands,  with  lowered  eyelids,  content 
under  the  will  of  its  master.     There  is  no 


SHOOTING   UP   THE   TOWN.     The   sculptor,    Frederick  Remingrton,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  plains. 

"It   recalls   the   days    when    the   Saturday   night  frolic   of   the   cowboys   who  came   to   town   was 

the  chief  social  institution  of  the  week  in  border  towns." 


The  statue_of  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  CLARK.     "A    look  of  high  calm  resolve  shines  from  his  face." 
Frederick    Wellington    Ruckstuhl,    the    sculp       tor,    was    at    one   time    the    secretary 
of   the    National   Sculptuxe    Society. 
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monotony  of  repose,  however,  for,  though 
at  rest,  the  cowboy  keeps  watchful  eye. 
His  sombrero  shields  his  face  from  the 
sun,  as  he  looks  out  across  the  plains  to 
where  his  herd  is  grazing.  Perhaps  he 
watches  lest  the  silhouette  of  an  Indian 
should  move  across  the  distant  sky.  His 
pistol  is  ready  at  his  side,  but  in  this  hour 
of  repose  he  has  no  need  of  it.  The  lariat 
hangs  from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  but 
the  strong  arm  which  can  wield  it  so  well 
is  relaxed  and  inert. 

"The  Blizzard"  tells  with  picturesque 
strength  the  story  of  the  lone  prospector 
and  his  pony  caught  in  the  fury  of  a  fierce 
storm.  One  can  feel  the  sharp  onset  of 
the  gale  as  it  twists  the  horse's  mane  and 
blows  the  grizzled  beard  of  the  prospector 
in  wavering  strands.  Crouched  in  the 
shelter  of  the  pony,  the  man  has  thrown 
down  his  pick  and  the  other  implements 
of  his  work,  giving  his  whole  power  of  re- 
sistance to  the  wrath  of  the  storm.  The 
stress  and  intensity  of  this  figure  will  be 
sure  to  strike  a  chord  of  remembrance  in 
the  breast  of  many  an  old  prospector  who 
will  visit  the  Exposition  during  the 
summer. 

The  "Indian  Buffalo  Dance,"  while  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  artistic  in  idea,  is 
virile  and  striking.  Four  Indians,  in 
various  degrees  of  frenzy,  are  celebrating 
the  buffalo  dance.  One  stands  upright, 
firm  and  strong,  poised  on  one  foot  ready 
to  swing  into  the  next  step.  At  his  left, 
executing  a  wild  fandango,  is  a  second 
brave  bedecked  with  the  hide  of  a  slaugh- 
tered bufi^alo.  Behind,  one  is  fiercely 
beating  a  tom  tom.  At  the  right  crouches 
a  fourth.  Tlie  faces  of  the  Indians  are 
interesting  studies.  The  red  man  of  the 
wilds  is  there  in  all  his  untamed  savagery 
before  yet  the  pale  face  has  invaded  his 
domain. 

No  less  eminent  a  critic  than  Lorado 
Taft,  of  Chicago,  has  said  of  Mr.  Borg- 
lum:  "His  work  is  only  begun,  but  it 
gives  promise  of  a  new  and  virile  inter- 
pretation of  the  magnificent  'Epic  of  the 
West';  of  an  art  of  national  flavor,  yet 
distinctly  individual,  which  will  be  en- 
joyed long  after  the  cowboys  have  fol- 
lowed the  wild  red  men  over  the  'long 
trail'  into  the  dim  land  of  legend  and 
song." 

The  statues  of  Captains  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark,  which  stand  at 
either  end  of  the  balustrade  at  the  top  of 
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the  Grand  Stairway,  near  the  Sacajawea 
statue,  are  full  of  historic  interest. 

Captain  Lewis,  who  was  called  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  of  his  time,  is  de- 
picted tall,  lithe,  intrepid  and  fearless. 
His  right  hand  grasps  the  flintlock  mus- 
ket, his  trusty  companion;  his  left  is 
extended,  palm  downwards,  as  if  some  new 
cause  for  wonderment  or  admiration  had 
been  discovered.  Or  it  may  be  a  gesture 
of  paciflcation.  Two  knapsacks  he  car- 
ries, one  perhaps  for  the  papers  and  field 
glasses  that  were  so  necessary  a  part  of 
his  equipment.  A  sword  swings  at  his 
side  and  a  powder  horn  hangs  with  the 
knapsack  from  his  shoulder. 

Captain  Clark  is  garbed  in  leathern  coat 
and  leggings  which  are  fastened  with 
leathern  strings  and  ornamented  with 
heavy  leather  fringe.  A  look  of  liigh, 
calm  resolve  shines  from  his  face,  and 
the  equable  temper  of  a  lawgiver — such  a 
look  as  one  might  expect  on  the  face  of 
the  man  who  for  years  in  later  life,  from 
the  Council  Hall  in  St.  Louis,  dispensed 
justice  to  tribes  of  Indians  throughout  all 
the  West. 

The  statue  of  Captain  Lewis  was  mod- 
eled by  Charles  Lopez,  a  Mexican  by 
birth,  but  a  pupil  of  the  American  sculp- 
tor J.   L.   A.   Ward  and  subsequently  of 
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Falguiere  in  Paris.  Mr.  Lopez  was  re- 
cently commissioned  to  execute  a  statue 
of  President  McKinley  for  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wellington  Euckstuhl, 
the  sculptor  of  the  Clark  monument,  is 
widely  known  as  the  founder  and  for  some 
years  the  secretary  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society.  Important  sculpture  by  him 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York,  in  the  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington  and  in  the  Appel- 
late Court  House  in  New  York  City. 

"Shooting  up  the  Town,"  the  cowboy 
group  by  Frederick  Remington,  which 
greets  the  Exposition  visitor  as  soon  as 
he  enters  the  grounds,  strikes  the  festive 
note  of  the  great  "Fair."  It  recalls  the 
days  when  the  Saturday  night  frolic  of 
the  cowboys  who  came  to  town  was  the 
chief  social  institution  of  the  week  in  bor- 
der towns.  There  is  so  much  of  Rem- 
ington's individual  art,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
kind  of  art  by  which  he  is  best  known,  in 
this  group,  that  one  who  had  known  him 
merely  as  a  brush  artist  would  at  once 
query  the  relationship  of  the  sculptor  to 
the  famous  artist  upon  first  seeing  this 
group  without  knowing  its  creator. 


Of  classical  sculpture,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  boasts  two  beautiful 
groups.  These  are  by  Philip  Martiny, 
who  has  been  awarded  first  rating  among 
decorative  sculptors.  They  adorn  the 
water  front  at  either  end  of  the  boat  land- 
ing, "Neptune"  and  "Amphitrite."  The 
god  of  the  sea  and  his  consort  have  risen 
from  the  deep  in  their  shell  chariots.  They 
survey  calmly  the  waters  of  the  tiny  lake 
as  if  pleased  with  the  vision  of  beauty. 

Neptune  stands  lordly  in  his  chariot,  his 
right  hand  loosely  closed  around  the  tri- 
dent, symbol  of  his  power.  He  is  borne 
along  by  his  sea-horses  with  bristling 
manes  and  fiery  nostrils,  their  superb  en- 
ergy controlled  by  tiny  cherubs  who  have 
garlanded  them  with  roses  and  curb  their 
impetuosity  with  silken  strands. 

Amphitrite,  fresh  from  her  sea  gar- 
dens, her  beautiful  form  only  half  con- 
cealed by  the  floating  drapery  which  she 
gathers  in  one  hand,  looks  the  equal  of  her 
lord  in  regal  power.  She  stands  as  erectly 
poised  and  there  is  in  her  carriage  the  very 
air  of  command  which  a  powerful  goddess 
must  ever  show. 


cow  ATTACKED  BY  MOUNTAIN  LIONS.     This  group    teUs    its    own    story.      The    sculptor    is    E.    C. 
Potter,    of    Connecticut,    who    is    famous    for   his    equestrienne    statues. 


SACAJAWEA, 

THE  BIRD-WOMAN 

Tn  memory  of  Sacajawea,  a  Shoshone  maiden, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarlt 
expedition,  and  whose  statue  graces  tlie  Ex- 
position, now  open,  in  the  City  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

In  the  mighty  Western  country, 
Stretcliing   far   on   eittier   side, 
Wliere  tlie  Slioshone  cauglit  tlie  salmon 

While   he   wooed   his  dusky   bride, 
Lived   a   bright   and   comely   maiden. 

Near  the  rapid  flowing  stream 
Which   glides   onward   toward   the   ocean 

Like   a   lover's   brightest   dream — 
Filling   all    the   land   with   music. 

And    with    flowers    of    gaudy    hue; 
Springing    from    her    towering    summits, 
Reared    against    the    azure    blue. 

Stolen  by  the  treacherous  Blackfoot, 

Driven  far  across  the  plains 
There  to  be  the  slaving  mistress 

For  a  master's  selfish  gains. 
But  a  child,   in   years   and   stature, 

Still   a  babe   was  at  her  breast, 
When  for  Clark,  she  led  his  convoy 

To   explore   the   unknown   West. 
Not  a  shadow  clouds   her  visage, 

Tho'    she    knows    the    dangers    well; 
Where   their   path   lies,   thro'    the  desert 

She  alone,   of  all,   can   tell. 

Swift  to  see  the  safest  channel 

Through  the  rapids,  foam  and  spray; 
Showing  where   to   camp  at  evening. 

Ever   watchful    thro'    the   day. 
Saving  many  an   ugly  blunder 

By   her  skill   and   lack  of  fear, 
Sacajawea    led    them    onward 

'Till  the  cataract  they  hear. 
When   the    boats    are    safely    hidden, 

And   the   trail   is   quickly   found. 
When  with  silent,  fawn-like  footsteps 

Swift   she   races   o'er   the   ground. 

Never    sad,    nor    discontented; 

Joyous  as   a   mountain   bird; 
Through  the  day  she  sings  of  Nature, 

And   at   night   her   voice   is   heard 
Crooning  love  songs   to   her   infant. 

Clasped  in  rapture  to  her  breast — 
Of  the  friends  who  soon  will  meet  them. 

In   whose   homes   thej'   both   may   rest. 
Thus  she  cheers  the  weary  travelers 

With  her  promise   soon   to  meet 
Those    who    are    her    nearest    kindred, 

In   their  flowery  decked   retreat. 

And  when  bright  the  "Lemi"*  glimmers 

'Neath    tlie   low   descending  sun, 
Well   she  knows  the  noble  river — 

That   her   task  is   nearly   done. 
Welcomes    now   a   band    of   warriors. 

Clasps   her   sister   to   her  breast, 
Sobs  with  joy,  to  meet  her  people, 

Telling   them    with   fervent  zest, 
Of  the   kindness   of  the  pale   face — 

Of   their  care  of  her,   when   ill, 
Asking   that   they   guide    them    onward, 

That  their  mission  they  may  All. 

Aided   by  her  chieftain   brother. 

Soon  a  laden  fleet  of  boats, 
Gliding   onward    toward    tlie   ocean, 

Down    the    placid    river    floats; 
And   at   last    they   stand   enchanted 

On   the   sandy,   sloping  shore 
Where   the   waves   of  the   Pacific 

Like   the   distant   thunders   roar. 
Gazing  on   the   mighty   waters, 

Sacajawea  shrank  witli  fear; 
Then   she    smiled    and    told   lier   baby 

"God  is  great — His  voice  I  hear." 
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Statue     of     Sacajawea     at     the     Exposition. 
By     Miss    Cooper. 

That   was  all   the  pay   she  asked   for; 

That  was  all  the  prize  she  sought; 
Though  she'd  earned  a.  prince's  ransom, 

Soon    her   labors   were   forgot. 
For  a  hundred  years  she's  slumbered. 

While  a   miglity   empire   grew 
Where  she  led  the  noble  captains 

And   where  now  is  spread  to  view 
A  bouquet  of  regal  splendor, 

Dazzling,   like   the   mid-day  sun; 
Sacajawea,    Clark    and    Lewis 

Earned    success    and    grandly    won. 


E.    F.   Eldridge. 
*"Lemi,"  the  Indian  name  of  the  Snake  River. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  LE^VIS 
AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION 

By  Eva  Emery  Dye 
Autkor  or  "Tke  Conquest,    "McLougnlm  and  Old  Oregon,    Etc. 


ONE  hundred  years  ago  the  civ- 
ilized world  clustered  around 
the  theater  of  Napoleonic 
wars.  To-da}'  the  grand  stage 
is  the  Pacific;  in  battles  by 
land  and  sea,  surj^assing  any  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

One  hundred  years  ago  every  breeze 
bore  news  that  over-awed  the  nations. 
Napoleon  interdicted  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  Even  Jefferson  exclaimed : 
"Wliy  are  we  safe  from  Bonaparte?  Only 
because  he  has  not  the  British  fleet  at  his 
command." 

The  Ohio  Eiver  was  covered  with  float- 
ing caravans  of  men,  women,  children, 
cattle,  hogs  and  horses  "going  west,"  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Everywhere  invent- 
ive minds  were  puzzling  over  motors,  pad- 
dles— duck-foot,  goose-foot  and  elliptical 
— wings  and  sails,  side  wheels,  stern 
wheels  and  screws- 
boat. 

To-day  new  caravans  are  passing  in  new 
vehicles,  taking  cross-cuts  where  the  fath- 


-inventing  the  steam- 


ers followed  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri  and  the  Columbia.  And  every- 
where inventive  minds  are  puzzling  over 
new  motors,  new  paddles,  wings  and  sails, 
side  wheels,  stern  wheels  and  screws — in- 
venting the  airship. 

Wild  deer  crossing  the  Ohio  heard  the 
bugle  call  of  flatboatmen  bearing  Ken- 
tucky hemp  and  flour,  Ohio  apples,  cider, 
nuts  and  cheese  down  to  New  Orleans — 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Clouds  of  wild 
pigeons  darkened  the  sky.  Myriads  of 
wild  turkeys  hung  in  the  sycamores,  and 
Tecumseh  was  arousing  the  Indian  to  a 
last  stand  against  the  onrushing  white 
man. 

St.  Louis  was  a  village  on  the  border; 
beyond  lay  darkest  America,  untraversed 
even  by  the  trapper.  Lewis  and  Clark 
were  approaching  Oregon,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  resting  in  this  July  at  the 
Orcat  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  that  since 
the  beginning  of  time  had  thundered 
down  those  rocks  unheeded. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  few  Spaniards 
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had  set  up  their  missions  in  Mexican  Cal- 
ifornia, a  few  Eussians  had  built  a  trad- 
ing fort  at  Sitka,  a  few  ships  had  touched 
Oregon;  but  the  United  States  was  a  clus- 
ter of  obscure  settlements  looking  to  Eu- 
rope for  news  and  merchandise.  Europe, 
in  the  throes  of  continual  conflict,  paid 
little  heed  to  infant  America,  even  when 
Jefferson  shut  up  her  ports  and  sealed 
her  warehouses.  But  America  developed 
within  and  westward. 

To-day,  like  thistle-down  blown  all 
abroad,  ten  thousand  cities  smile  where 
yesterday  the  red  man's  cattle  ran.  To- 
day, when  Koosevelt  speaks,  the  nations 
listen. 

To-day  we  celebrate  not  only  the  con- 
quest, the  arduous,  strenuous,  and  not  al- 
ways peaceful  conquest  of  the  West,  but 
the  meeting  with  the  East.  The  centennial 
expositions  of  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Oregon  are  steps,  promises  and 
pi«ophesies  of  to-mororw,  when,  perhaps, 
Nome  City  will  invite  the  nations  to  the 


lair  where  late  "the  wolf's  long  howl  was 
heard  on  Unalaska's  shore." 

The  back  door  of  America  has  become 
the  front  door  of  Asia,  the  portal  up 
whose  grand  staircase  ascends  the  wealth 
of  Ormus  and  of  Ind. 

Fifty  years  ago  American  editors  es- 
tablished a  newspaper  that  is  published 
to  this  day  in  that  identical  Panama 
whose  wide-swung  gate  will  soon  admit 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  world. 

The  sails  that  swept  round  purple  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  to  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Ven- 
ice, to  the  Dutch  of  Holland,  and  to  Eng- 
land, are  whitening  other  and  wider  seas, 
distant  no  longer,  but  washing  our  own 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  And  the  signfi- 
cance  lies  in  the  diffusion  of  intelligence. 
For  lack  of  it  Russia  has  fallen.  By  sup- 
port of  it  Japan  has  risen. 

That  the  advance  guard  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  sailed  in  a  whaling  ship  to 
Honolulu  before  Maine  or  Missouri  were 


A  glimpse  of  the  natural  park  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 


One  of  the  immense  columns  in  the  interior  of  the  Log  Palace. 
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The  Agricultural  Building'. 


admitted  as  states,  seems  almost  unbeliev- 
able, but  to  that,  as  much  as  anything,  we 
owe  the  possession  of  Hawaii.  That  Cali- 
fornia gold  miners  sent  their  children  to 
Oregon  colleges  fifty  years  ago  has  been 
forgotten.  In  the  fact  that  a  hundred 
centers  have  sister  universities  with  Yale 
and  Harvard,  lies  the  glory  of  the  West 
to-day. 


When  Lewis  and  Clark  crossed  the  con- 
tinent one  hundred  years  ago,  the  Greater 
West  hove  in  sight.  To-day  that  Greater 
West  is  no  West,  but  East.  And  in  that 
lies  the  significance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Pacific  Centennial.  The  front  of  the 
world  has  changed.  A  wiser  world,  a 
wider  world,  and  a  better  world  is  here 
than  was  known  a  hundred  years  ago. 


The    European    Exhibits    Building. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE    LE^VIS  AND 
CLARK  EXPEDITION 

By   Jokn   A.    Morris 


THE  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
now  taking  place  in  the  City 
of  Portland  commemorates  the 
original  exploration  of  a  vast 
country,  through  which  run 
multitudinous  railroads  connecting  great 
cities,  where  scarce  a  hundred  years  ago 
roamed  only  savage  tribes  and  unnum- 
bered herds  of  buffalo. 

Meriwether  Lewis,  one  of  the  young 
men  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  was  born 
near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  August  18, 
177-i.  He  was  a  distant  relation  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  his  uncle.  Fielding 
Lewis,  having  married  Washington's  sis- 
ter. At  20  years  of  age  Lewis  volun- 
teered to  put  down  Shay's  rebellion;  and 
afterwards  he  became  private  secretary  to 
President  Jefferson,  who  organized  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  This  bril- 
liant man  died  from  a  pistol  shot,  in  a 
house  where  he  sought  lodging  over  night, 
en  route  to  Washington  on  a  visit  to 
President  Jefferson.  As  he  was  subject 
to  fits  of  melancholia,  many  say  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  though  his  relatives  claim 
that  he  was  murdered. 

William  Clark  was  born  in  Virginia 
August  1,  1770,  and  at  22  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  army,  intent  upon  leading 
the  soldier's  life.  He  was  forced  to  re- 
sign five  years  later,  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health;  and  Lewis,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  him,  seeing  engineering 
and  executive  ability  in  him,  persuaded 
him  to  accompany  that  which  is  now  his- 
torically known  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  This  he  did ;  and  the  com- 
pany, numbering  forty-four  men,  left 
Washington  July  5,  1803.  These  con- 
sisted of  Frenchmen,  Americans  and  one 
negro — all  hardy,  venturesome  fellows. 

T";p;  first  thousand  "miles  up  the  Mis- 
souri Eiver  fram  St.  Louis  was  truly  ap- 
palling on  account  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. Snags  and  half  submerged 
logs  seemed  to  combine  against  the  craft, 
to   prevent  it   from   invading  the    head- 


waters of  the  river;  but  owing  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  men  the  obstacles  that 
beset  them  were  overcome,  and  they  finally 
reached  Council  Bluffs,  where  they  dis- 
tributed their  presents  among  the  In- 
dians. 

After  staying  here  for  a  time,  they 
pushed  on  their  way  into  the  country  of 
the  Omahas,  whose  villages  along  the 
river  were  decimated  since  Cruzatte,  one 
of  the  company  who  spoke  their  language, 
had  traded  there  years  before.  Blackbird, 
an  enemy,  had  poisoned  the  little  town 
out  of  existence  by  means  of  arsenic. 

^\^ule  the  party  was  preparing  to  erect 
its  winter  quarters  among  the  Mandan 
Indians,  in  the  southern  part  of  what  is 
now  Dakota,  an  Indian  woman  named 
Sacajawea,  known  among  members  of  her 
own  tribe  as  the  "bird  woman"  because  of 
her  gift  of  song,  came  forward  to  help 
the  intrepid  pioneers,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  the  ultimate  purpose  of  their  expedi- 
tion. She  it  was  who  led  them  through 
the  vast  wilderness  of  the  Xorthwest, 
piloting  the  vanguard  of  civilization 
across  a  continent. 

It  is  thus  to  her  credit  that  America 
presents  its  modern  appearance  on  the 
map  of  the  new  world,  for  were  it  not  for 
the  presence  and  power  of  Sacajawea,  the 
little  band  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  massacred,  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
would  not  have  been  able  to  complete  their 
explorations  and  surveys  in  time  to  en- 
able the  country  to  lay  claim  to  such  an 
extensive  area  of  territory. 

At  13  years  of  age  the  Dakotas  had 
stolen  her  from  her  people,  and  brought 
her  far  away  into  their  own  country. 
They  treated  her  well,  however,  and  a 
few  years  later  a  French  fur  trader,  named 
Charboneau,  gave  them  the  price  of  her 
ransom  and  made  her  his  wife,  promis- 
ing her  that  she  should  some  day  visit 
her  people.  Learning  that  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  in  search  of  a  guide,  the  lit- 
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tie  Frenchman  informed   Sacajawea  that 
this    was   her   opportunity. 

She  Avas  at  this  time  18  years  of  age, 
and  readily  promised  to  lead  the  expedi- 
tion over  the  pathless  wilderness  tliat 
stretched  for  hundreds  of  miles  west- 
ward from  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
souri. 

In  the  spring  of  1805  they  came  into 
the  land  of  the  Shoshones,  whom  they 
fonnd  honest,  true  and  fearless.  Their 
horses  Avere  their  pride,  and  they  had  so 
many  that  they  were  willing  to  trade 
some  of  them  for  tomahawks.  Until  the 
white  man  came  among  them  they  had 
never  seen  steel  hatchets,  guns,  rifles  and 
the  like.  The  lightning-like  feats  of  the 
paleface  with  some  of  these  weapons  were 
a  continual  source  of  astonishment  to  the 
Indians. 

In  the  western  part  of  Idaho  they 
came  across  the  tribe  from  which  Saca- 
jawea  had  been  stolen  five  years  previous, 
and  one  of  the  old  women  recognized  the 
girl  as  the  child  who  had  been  taken 
away  from  her.  The  relatives  of  the 
Indian  maid  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
abandon  the  party  and  remain  in  her  old 
home,  but  Sacajawea  was  "true  blue"  and 
would  not  rest  content  until  she  had  seen 
the  explorers  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Besides,  had  she  not  given  her  word? 

One  of  the  most  memorable  (though  al- 
most tragic)  occurrences  of  the  trip  was 
the  meeting  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  band 
with  Sacajawea's  brother  and  his  war- 
riors. Doubtless,  if  the  little  "bird 
woman"  had  not  been  with  the  party  the 
expedition  would  have  ended  then  and 
there. 

It  was  just  before  they  came  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  as  they 
were  defiling  down  a  narrow  canyon  when 
a  band  of  Indians,  in  war  paint  and 
thundering  the  war  whoop,  came  down 
upon  them.  The  chief,  a  fierce-looking 
savage,  looming  tall  and  strong  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  seemed  intent  on 
wiping  the  company  out  of  existence.  He 
probably  would  have  done  so,  as  the  band 
of  white  men  were  weak  from  a  long  fast, 
and  the  Indians  far  outnumbered  the  ex- 
plorers, had  not  Sacajawea  sprung  for- 
ward with  a  little  cry  of  pleasure  and 
surprise,  and  in  tlio  language  of  the  at- 


tacking tribe  soon  convinced  the  chief  that 
she  was  his  long-lost  sister.  He  sprang 
from  his  horse  and  caught  the  girl  in  his 
arms. 

Wlien  he  found  out  how  fond  the  white 
men  were  of  her,  how  she  was  regarded 
as  their  leader,  and  how  a  white  man 
had  made  her  his  wife,  the  chief  became 
tlieir  friend,  seeing  that  they  had  all  the 
rations  and  horses  they  required.  He 
also  sent  runners  ahead  to  warn  the  Sho- 
shone people  as  far  as  the  setting  sun  not 
to  molest  the  travelers. 

Not  until  November  7,  1805,  after 
more  than  two  years  of  hardship  and 
privation,  did  Lewis  and  Clark  reach  the 
western  limits  of  sunset  land.  Here 
they  built  a  rude  fortification,  which 
they  named  Fort  Clatsop,  after  a  friendly 
tribe  of  Indians  they  had  met  on  their 
way  to  the  sea.  Here  the  company  spent 
all  winter,  the  men  spending  their  time 
in  w'riting  up  reports,  studying  the  cus- 
toms of  the  tribes  about  them,  the  fauna, 
the  animal  life,  the  climate,  the  topo- 
grapliical  and  geographical  formation  of 
the  country,  etc. 

Sacajawea  was  an  object  of  supreme 
curiosity  to  the  Chinook  Indian  women, 
among  whom  they  now  stayed.  She  had 
a  white  man  for  a  husband,  a  little  half- 
breed  boy,  Toussant,  for  a  son,  and  acted 
as  guide  for  a  large  band  of  white  men. 

On  March  23,  1806,  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  their  band  of  intrepid  men  left  Fort 
Clatsop  to  retrace  their  steps  to  civiliza- 
tion, back  to  the  ]\Iandan  country  where 
they  had  first  met  Sacajawea,  the  "bird 
Avoman."  She  insisted  on  s:oing  Avith 
them,  and  she  had  her  Avay,  although  her 
people  begged  her  to  remain  Avith  the 
Slioshones.  Near  AAdiere  the  toAvn  of 
Bismarck  noAV  stands,  in  South  Dakota, 
the  Avhito  men  left  her  with  her  husband 
and  litttlo  boy.  On  parting  LeAvis  gave 
$500  to  Charboneau  in  payment  for  his 
services  as  cook.  Avliile  to  Sacajawea  lie 
gave  a  number  of  trinlcets  and  bead  Avork'. 
Clark  begged  to  be  alloAved  to  educate  the 
little  Toussant,  and  Avhen  he  was  three 
years  old  SacajaAvea  and  her  husband 
took  him  to  St.  Louis,  Avhere  General 
Clark  ])laced  hiui  in  a  convent.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education  and  l)ecame  a 
man    ol^   wortli. 


ETEWj: 
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By  WILLIAM  BITTLE  WELLS 


'The   Political   Situation   in   Oregon 

The  political  situation  in  Oregon  presents  a  peculiar  anomaly.  The  state  is 
normally  Eepublican  by  a  majority  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  votes.  Portland,  the 
leading  city,  is  the  center  of  Republican  influence,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  party.  Yet, 
to-day,  Oregon  has  a  Democratic  Governor;  the  Sheriff  of  Multnomah  County,  the  lead- 
ing county  in  the  state,  and  in  which  Portland  is  situated,  is  a  Democratic  Sheriff;  the 
District  Attorney  for  the  section  in  which  Portland  is  situated  is  a  Democrat,  and  now 
Portland  has  elected  a  Democratic  Mayor.  The  Eepublican  nominee.  Judge  Williams, 
was  a  Republican  of  National  repute,  and  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Nation,  especially  during  Grant's  administration.  While,  therefore,  it  may  appear 
on  the  surface  that  Democracy  has  triumphed,  and  that  the  Republican  party  has  been 
defeated,  such,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Oregon  to-day  is  a 
Republican  state,  and  Portland  is  a  Republican  city,  but  the  people  of  Oregon  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  on  occasion  they  can  rise  superior  to  parties  and  politics 
and  will  register  their  convictions  as  men  and  not  as  subservient  tools  of  a  party  ma- 
chine. The  election  of  the  four  Democrats  was,  if  we  may  hazard  the  statement,  not 
so  much  an  indorsement  of  the  Democratic  nominees  as  it  wag  a  protest  against  methods 
which  have  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Republican  party  of  Oregon.  Two 
bitter  factions  in  the  party  have  been  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  state.  This  con- 
tributed to  the  election  of  Governor  Chamberlain  and  to  the  Democratic  District  Attor- 
ney. Unfortunately,  however,  the  same  thing  can  not  be  said  regarding  the  eleclion 
of  the  Democratic  Sheriff  and  the  Democratic  Mayor.  Mr.  Word  was  put  into  office 
as  the  crying  protest  of  an  indignant  and  outraged  public  at  a  time  when  the  city  was 
pledged  by  its  officials  for  unrighteousness  and  municipal  rottenness.  Dr.  Lane  goes 
into  office  as  a  further  protest  against  such  conditions.  There  could  not,  therefore,  be 
a  healthier  sign  of  public  morality  and  responsibility  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  Republican  state  and  a  Republican  city  have  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  party 
politics  and  asserted  that  manhood  which  must  be  the  controlling  factor  in  preserving 
our  National  life  from  disintegration  and  ruin.  The  shoals  which  have  heretofore 
wrecked  the  greatest  nations  in  history  will,  if  unheeded,  result  in  the  downfall  of  this 
Republic.  No  man,  no  set  of  men,  no  nation,  therefore,  can  stand  for  unrighteousness 
with  impunity.  This  fact  is  clearly  branded  on  every  page  of  history.  That  we  can  rise 
superior  to  party  and  politics;  that  we  are  willing  to  assert  our  manhood;  that  we,  as 
American  citizens,  are  loyal  to  our  best  and  highest  traditions  is  encouraging  and 
strengthening.  It  means  that  a  nation  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  endure  and  not  perish  from  the   earth. 

»  »  * 

TAe   Moral  oi  tke    Russian  Defeat 

The  sweeping  victory  of  the  Japanese  over  the  Russian  navy  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  is 
simply  a  further  demonstration  of  the  startling  incapacity,  unpreparedness  and  general 
inefficiency  which  has  characterized  the  Russian  army  and  navy  and  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  war  from  its  inception.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conjure  up  a  more  pathetic 
spectacle  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  helplessness  of  the  Rojestvensky  squadron 
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when  it  fell  into  the  grip  of  Togo.  The  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Japanese  has  been 
made  evident  in  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  movements  of  the  Eussian  fleet 
since  it  left  Russian  waters.  The  vessels  were  fully  manned.  There  was  no  dearth  of  coal, 
and  a  few,  at  least,  of  the  warships  were  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  type.  The 
guns  were  probably  capable  of  shooting  straight,  and  the  battleships  had  sufficient  armor 
plate  to  withstand  a  good  hard  knocking,  even  at  the  hands  of  a  superior  adversary.  Un- 
doubtedly, neither  the  ships,  nor  the  ammunition,  nor  the  guns,  nor  the  coal  were  to  blame 
for  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  Eojestvensky.  The  harrowing  result  can  be  laid  almost 
entirely  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Russian  officers  and  men.  Eojestvensky,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  had  no  confidence  in  his  own  success,  his  only  hope  being  to  reach  Vladi- 
vostok in  a  shattered  condition.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  crew  on  one  of  the  vessels  muti- 
nied, and  a  number  of  the  men  were  executed.  There  was  a  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
squadron  of  uncertainty.  While  the  attitude  of  mind  might  not  be  called  exactly  that  of 
fear,  it  certainly  must  have  broached  so  near  that  feeling  that  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  it  and  a  natural  state  of  apprehension  could  hardly  be  established.  With  officers  and 
crew  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Japanese  alert,  eager, 
watchful,  determined  and  aggressive,  in  all  human  nature  there  could  be  no  other  result. 
The  moral  of  this  battle  is  that  it  is  men  that  count,  and  not  guns  or  ships  or  coal. 
Napoleon  once  said  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalion,  but  it  is  not  so.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  case  in  all  history  where  such  a  bare  statement,  not 
accompanied  by  explanation  after  explanation,  can  be  found  to  be  substantiated.  The 
greatest  factor  in  the  struggles  between  nations,  as  well  as  the  struggles  between  men 
individually  and  collectively,  consists,  we  are  forced  to  believe,  in  the  attitude  of  the  mind 
of  those  who  are  the  combatants.  In  all  departments  of  human  endeavor,  unquenchable 
confidence  in  one 's  own  ability  or  policy  is  more  than  half  the  battle.  A  football  team 
that  enters  the  field  without  enthusiasm  and  confidence  is  already  beaten.  It  is  worse 
than  folly  for  men  to  undertake  any  commercial  enterprise  without  enthvisiasm  and  the 
fullest  confidence  and  belief  in  ultimate  success.  So  in  all  forms  of  human  endeavor,  and 
in  all  forms  of  struggles  between  men  for  the  mastery.  It  is  the  man  that  counts.  With- 
out belief,  without  enthusiasm,  the  cause  is  already  lost.  Russia  was  defeated  before  she 
began.  America  was  entitled  to  her  independence,  and  the  first  shot  on  Boston's  streets 
sounded  the  death  knell  to  English  supremacy  on  this  continent.  The  wrong  may  seem 
to  triumph  temporarily,  but  the  right  eventually  conquers  and  remains.  The  laws  of 
righteousness  are  right.  They  are  unchangeable.  The  world  advances  steadily  and  is 
coming  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  into  a  better  and  higher  conception  of  right.  There 
can  be  no  such  things  as  final  defeat  of  right.      Truth  is  marching  on. 

«         *         * 

Tne   Seventn  Year 

The  Pacific  Monthly  celebrates  its  seventh  birthday  with  this  number — doubtless  the 
best  issue  of  the  magazine  which  has  ever  been  published.  The  edition,  50,000  copies,  is 
easily  the  largest  which  the  magazine  has  ever  printed,  and  the  illustrations  are  the  best 
that  could  be  procured  regardless  of  price.  Seven  years'  study  of  conditions  that  confront 
magazine  jiublishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  strengthens  the  belief  of  the  publishers  in  the 
opportunity  for  a  great  Western  magazine.  That  others  have  recognized  the  situation, 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the  seven  years  that  the  Pacific  Monthly  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, over  twenty  different  monthly  publications  have  attempted  to  secure  a  foothold 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Three  of  these  have  been  absorbed  by  this  magazine  and  the  balance 
have  failed.  The  policy  of  the  publishers  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  has  been  to  improve  the 
magazine  continually  in  every  way  possible.  This  policy  has  already  attracted  wide  at- 
tention uf  the  press  and  of  readers  of  the  magazine.  In  fact,  every  number  of  the  maga- 
zine in  which  exceptional  progress  was  shown,  owing  to  the  great  demand,  is  now  out  of 
print.  This  gratifying  and  encouraging  result  of  the  policy  which  we  have  adopted  has 
led  the  jniblishers  to  ado])t  a  still  more  vigorous  and  progressive  course  in  reference  to  the 
quality  of  illustrations,  the  number  of  stories  to  be  printed  monthly  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  magazine.  It  is  our  purpose  to  print  more  short  stories  each  month  than  any 
other  illustrated  10  cent  magazine,  and  although  the  high  quality  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  Pacific  Monthly  has  been  a  feature  of  the  magazine  during  the  past  two  years,  better 
pa])er  and  better  ink  will  be  used  in  order  to  improve,  if  possible,  the  magazine  in  this 
respect.  Eeaders  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  who  are  interested  in  the  coming  supremacy 
of  the  Pacific  and  the  lands  which  border  it,  or  in  any  phase  of  the  subject,  will  find  the 
articles  of  Dr.  Wolf  Von  Schierbrand  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value.  With  clear-cut, 
interesting  stories,  rare  and  beautiful  illustrations,  illustrated  articles  on  industrial  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  great  West,  and  representing  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  optimism 
of  this  part  of  the  world  as  no  otlier  publication  attempts  to  do,  the  Pacific  Monthly  should, 
for  the  next  year,  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  every  magazine  reader  in  the  land. 
In  taking  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  briefly  to  some  of  the  extensive  plans  whicli 
the  publishers  have  for  the  enlargement  and  beautification  of  the  magazine,  we  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  generous  support  which  we  have  received  in  the  past  from  advertisers  and 
magazine  readers  on  this  Coast.  We  can  assure  them  that  they  will  not  only  get  value 
received,  but  ere  the  time  of  their  subscription  or  advertising  patronage  lias  passed  they 
will  thank  us  for  suggesting  at  this  time  a  continuation  of  their  support  during  the  com- 
ing twelve  months. 


A  Review  of  tne  most  important  activities  of  the 

montli  in  Politics,  Science,  Art,  Education 

and  Religious  Xnougnt 


Another 
Armada 


Eussia,  vanquished  on  land,  twice  driven  from  strongholds,  once  from 
one  of  the  greatest  fortified  cities  in  the  world,  completed  her  disgrace 
in  the  Orient  by  a  defeat  on  the  sea  which  was  not  even  palliated  with 
heroism.  Eojestvensky  and  Nebogatoff,  with  their  combined  fleets,  entered  a  Japanese  trap 
off  the  Corean  coast.  May  28,  and  were  forced  into  an  inglorious  defeat  after  three  days' 
fighting.  Eojestvensky  is  accused  of  having  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  a  torpedo-destroyer, 
and  Nebogatoff  siurrendered  his  portion  of  the  fleet  without  attempting  to  defend  himself. 
The  Eussian  vessels  were  undoubtedly  hard-pressed,  and  were  not  in  fit  condition  for  fight- 
ing after  the  long  sea  voyage,  but  from  the  accounts  of  the  battle  which  have  gone  abroad 
they  did  not  make  use  of  even  those  advantages  they  had.  Nebogatoff  is  said  to  have 
surrendered  when  he  had  plenty  of  powder,  and  his  men  were  perfectly  capable  of  fighting. 
Eojestvensky  wrote  ruin  for   his   hopes   of   escape   by   hesitating  in   his   movements  when 

sudden  and  violent  action  would  have  alone  brought  success. 

*         *         * 

Mosquito  How  the  battle  was  planned  is  not  known,  as  the  Japanese  will  not  give 

Fl  f'  \X/  Ir  ofiicial  information,  and  the  Eussians  were  mere  dupes.  All  that  is 
^  known  is  that  on  the  morning  of  May  28  the  Japanese  sighted  tne  Eus- 
sian combined  fleet,  which  they  were  evidently  lying  in  wait  for,  off  Laincourt  Eock,  be- 
tween Japan  and  Corea,  in  the  most  hazardous  portion  of  the  progress  of  the  Eussians. 
Immediately  the  whole  Japanese  fleet  divided  itself  into  squadrons,  under  the  general 
command  of  Admiral  Togo,  and  proceeded  against  the  advancing  Eussians  from  every  side. 

The  Eussians  were  moving  on  steadily  in  double  column,  Japanese  vessels  swarming  in 
from  every  side.  The  Eussians  opened  fire  and  immediately  the  command  went  through 
the  whole  Japanese  fleet  to  attack.  From  that  moment  for  three  days  the  Eussians  were 
not  given  a  second 's  respite. 

All  the  most  modern  methods  of  naval  warfare  were  used,  proj'^ctiles  taking  dis- 
astrous effect  in  many  cases  and,  when  this  means  failed,  torpedoes  did  the  work  from 
underneath.  The  first  day's  battle  left  the  Eussians  edging  off  to  the  northwest,  making 
headway,  but  decidedly  '"groggy."  The  Japanese  did  not  interrupt  their  attack,  and 
during  the  night  the  Eussians  were  less  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  second  day  the 
advantage  was  all  with  the  Japenese,  and  the  Evissian??  were  on  the  run.  On  the  second 
night  the  destroj'ers  and  torpedo  boats  completed  their  deadly  work,  and  the  Eussian  fleet 
was  practically  annihilated,  with  twenty-two  vessels  lost. 


Roosevelt  as 
Peace  Maker 


The  Eussian  fleet,  nothing  but  jnnk,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
President  Eoosevelt  was  the  first  to  begin  talk  of  peace.  Boosevelt 
seems  to  take  the  stand  that  Eiissia's  pride  will  prevent  her  from  de- 
liberately suing  for  peace,  and  that  an  outsider  must  intervene.  This  humanitarian  view 
is  shared  by  the  powers,  but  they  leave  the  work  to  this  country's  President,  and  he 
seems  more  than  willing  to  take  it  up.  His  first  move  was  to  call  Count  Cassini,  the 
Eussian  Ambassador,  to  a  private  conference,  exj^laining  to  him  what  a  hopeless  thing 
it  is  for  Eussia  to  continue  the  war  with  Japan  and  the  uselessness  of  such  dreadful  loss 
of  life.  Count  Cassini  listened  to  the  friendly  advice,  and  gave  the  strange-sounding 
retort  that  Eusbia  had  not  really  lost  any  ground  in  the  East,  and  that  Port  Arthur 
itself  was  only  leased.  Such  sophistry  may  be  well  enough  to  ease  the  wounds  of  a 
nation's  pride,  but  in  the  light  of  actual  events  is  foolish.  Eussia  has  experienced 
nothing  but  defeat  and  loss  in  the  Orient.  The  destruction  of  armies  and  of  fleets  is 
something  in  itself,  though  the  mediaeval  carelessness  of  life  of  the  Eussians  would  make 
this  weigh  less.  Count  Cassini  spoke  of  the  loss  of  territory  as  being  suffered  by  China, 
but  the  memory  of  Kuropatkin  turns  this  to  ridicule.  Meanwhile  Eoosevelt  received 
an  actual  rebuff.  Word  came  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  news  of  the  terrible  disaster 
removed  all  possibility  of  talking  peace  with  Nicholas. 
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Russia's  ^^®  position  that  Eussia  takes  on  this  peace  matter  is  that  of  a  bully 

i      ■      J  who    is   licked    and   hates    above    all   things   to    admit   it.       And   like   all 

bullies,  Eussia,  even  in  defeat,  takes  on  a  patronizing  air  and  stands 
on  a  false  pride  which  is  rapidly  losing  for  that  country  what  little  sympathy  the  world 
accorded  it  in  the  "beginning.  Ordinarily  a  completely  defeated  nation  is  at  least  sym- 
pathized with,  but  not  Eussia.  In  its  stupid  way  it  broke  its  head  on  a  fence,  and  then 
it  stands  and  blinks  at  the  fence.  The  world  in  general  prefers  a  knave  to  a  fool,  and 
Eussia  has  posed  in  the  light  of  the  greatest  fool  nation  in  history,  and  nothing  has 
testified  to  this  so  much  as  the  bland  way  in  which  Eojestvensky  sailed  into  a  trap 
which  he  must  have  known  would  be  set  for  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Corean  Straits. 

•         *         * 

Mots  Once  ^^^    news    of    Eussia 's    complete    defeat     upon     the    sea    became    known 

■vyf-  throughout    the    empire,    and    the    feeling   against    the    government    grew 

^^^^  threateningly   strong.       The   police    instinctively   felt   this,    and   the   first 

faint  sign  of  revolution  called  from  them  a  brutal  attack  upon  a  peaceable  gathering. 
On  Sunday  night,  June  4,  a  crowd  of  5,000  people  gathered  in  the  Pavlovsk  Gardens, 
near  the  Czar's  palace  Tsarkoe-Selo,  and  began  services  for  the  dead  sailors  who  were 
killed  in  the  naval  engagement.  Twenty  police  entered  and  were  evicted  by  the  crowd. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  several  hundred  police  returned  and,  with  drawn  swords, 
drove  the  people  into  the  streets  and  through  lines  of  infantry  with  raised  rifles.  No 
demonstration  followed  this  assault,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  empire  there  has 
arisen  an  uneasy  feeling  which  might  readily  be  turned  into  revolt,  and  it  would  probably 
not  take  the  form  of  a  strike  this  time. 

«         »         • 

Social  War  "^^^   teamsters   strike   in   Chicago,  which   has   been   growing   stronger   for 

•     /-"i  •  weeks  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  power  and  money  to  import  sufficient 

in         icago  numbers  of  men  to  carry  on  the  work,  has  developed  into  little  less  than 

a  social  war.  It  is  not  a  strike  for  more  wages  or  shorter  hours,  nor  even  for  recognition 
in  the  ordinary  sensie  of  the  word,  but  for  control  of  the  industrial  situation.  Chicago, 
being  the  home  of  the  most  advanced  modern  movements,  has  by  this  become  the  first 
city  in  which  this  inevitable  conflict  has  arisen.  With  the  unions  lined  up  in  firm  array 
on  one  side  and  the  employers  on  the  other,  and  neither  willing  to  give  the  other  an 
inch  of  advantage,  the  struggle  has  worn  on  for  weeks  and  no  end  has  been  sighted. 
Both  sides  have  attempted  to  foment  trouble  among  their  opponents.  President  Shea 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  swore  that  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co., 
the  firm  against  which  the  strike  began,  had  attempted  to  bribe  him  to  direct  the  boy- 
cott equally  against  a  rival  firm,  Sears,  Eoebuck  &  Co.  Libel  proceedings  were  started 
against  Shea  for  this  statement,  and  he  was  arrested,  though  released  on  $5,000  bonds. 
He  claims  the  charge  was  trumped  up  with  the  purpose  of  creating  trouble  in  the  labor 
ranks. 

The  trouble  arose  of  its  own  accord  when  the  Building  Trades  withdrew  their  Sup- 
port from  the  strike,  because  the  teamsters  encroached  upon  their  class  of  labor  to 
some  extent.  However,  the  ranks  of  the  unions  have  not  been  greatly  broken,  but  neither 
have  those  of  the  employers.  And  at  the  present  writing  there  is  less  likelihood  of  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty  than  ever.  The  strikers  would  be  more  willing  to  come  to  terms, 
if  they  did  not  believe  that  the  loss  of  this  battle  would  mean  continuous  defeat. 
Previously  they  never  had  such  strong  employers'  organizations  to  combat,  and  now 
they  feel  that  they  must  win  or  lose  forever.  Meanwhile  the  employers  continue  im- 
porting teamsters,   and   the   strikers   still   fight   daily  with   the   police,   and   war   continues 

openly. 

*         *         «- 

PkilaJelpkia  Public  opinion  won  a  victory  in  Philadelphia  over  boodlers  by  defeating 
f~r  the   attempt   of   the    gas   company   to    secure    a   franchise   from   the    city 

^^  over  a  period   of  seventy-five  years  for  $25,000,000.      The  sum  was  con- 

sidered so  low  and  the  price  of  gas  stated  in  the  franchise  so  high  in  the  light  of  probable 
cheapening  in  the  cost  of  production  that  the  people  would  not  submit  to  a  hold-up  at 
the  hands  of  the  city's  council^  and  by  the  aid  of  Mayor  Weaver's  veto  balked  the 
scheme.  The  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  had  undoubtedly  bought  up  a  majority 
of  the  council  and  railroaded  the  ordinance  through  before  an  opportunity  for  an  opposi- 
tion to  develop  was  given.  But  immediately  the  fraud  was  m<ade  known  a  popular 
demonstration  took  place,  which  took  the  form  of  an  immense  crowd  gathering  before 
the  city  hall  and  demanding  that  the  action  of  the  council  be  rescinded.  The  lead- 
ing newspapers  took  a  position  of  active  opposition  to  the  franchise,  and  Mayor  Weaver, 
willy-nilly,  was  obliged  to  follow  the  public  demand.  He  gave  his  veto,  but  the  gas 
company,  backed  by  the  Eepublican  machine,  boasted  that  it  would  pass  the  ordinance 
over  the  Mayor's  veto,  and  had  injunction  proceedings  started  to  prevent  the  new  ap- 
pointees of  the  Mayor  to  the  heads  of  the  (le])artments  of  public  works  and  public  safety 
from  occupying  their  offices.  But  here  the  Mayor's  authority  over  tlie  jiolice  counted 
more  than  anything,  and  the  leaders  in  the  gas  deal  retired  to  Atlantic  City  to  recon- 
noiter. 
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Exposition  '^'^'^  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition    opened    on    time,    June    1,    practically 

Q  complete.       A    beautiful    day  added   all  that  was  not  provided  to   make 

P^'^®  the  opening  a  success.      An  attendance  of  <!0,000  people  filled  the  grounds, 

but  did  not  crowd  them.  Most  of  these  people  were  from  Portland,  but  the  city  has  been 
filled  constantly  since  with  from  5,000  to  10,000  strangers.  The  first  month  of  an  exposi- 
tion is  always  the  worst,  and  it  is  not  generally  until  the  middle  of  July  that  the  large 
attendance  of  outside  people  begins.  Towards  the  end,  especially  in  September,  it  is 
expected  that  a  great  many  Eastern  travelers  will  arrive,  as  the  Fair  has  been  very 
broadly  advertised  all  over  the  country,  particularly  by  the  railroads.  The  scope  of  the 
Exposition  is  as  broad  as  the  world,  but  the  chief  interest  centers  about  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  States,  Alaska,  and  the  Orient.  The  distinguishing  feature  to  this 
Exposition  is  the  prominence  given  the  Orient,  and  on  this  account  it  is  different  from  any 
other  exposition  ever  held. 

*  *         ♦ 

Peace  in  "^^^^  squabble  in  Venezuela  ended  in  a  clearing  of  the  diplomatic  decks 

Venezuela  ^°*^^    ^^^    placing   of   W.    W.    Eussell,    formerly   minister   to    Colombia,    aa 

representative  of  the  United  States  at  Bogota,  and  the  filling  of  his 
berth  by  John  Barrett.  With  the  removal  of  Bowen  from  Venezuela,  the  United  States 
has  taken  away  the  element  of  personal  feeling  in  the  trouble  between  the  two  countries, 
or  rather  between  Venezuela  and  the  asphalt  trust,  and  an  amicable  arrangement  will 
eventually  be  reached. 

The  diplomatic  change  involved  in  this  method  of  peace-making  has  brought  John 
Barrett  once  more  prominently  before  the  public.  This  young  man  of  restless  pro- 
clivities, who  claims  Oregon  as  his  home,  has  filled  many  diiSicult  positions  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  not  having  received  the  plums,  such  as  European  courts,  but  the  out-of-the- 
way  places,  such  as  Siam  and  Argentine.  Eemoved  to  Panama,  he  upheld  his  dignity 
among  a  class  of  officials  who  were  inclined  to  disregard  him,  and  when  his  usefulness 
there  was  ended,  it  seemed  for  a  short  time  as  if  his  career  were  to  end.  He  was  easily 
the  most  prominent  diplomat  assigned  to  posts  outside  of  Europe,  and  there  was  no  out- 
side  position    left    to    fill. 

Then  it  became  necessary  to  remove  Bowen,  and  it  seems  now  rather  odd,  in  the 
light  of  Barrett's  meteoric  flights,  that  he  was  not  sent  to  Venezuela  instead  of  Eussell. 
It  was  hinted  some  time  ago  that  Barrett  feared  political  death,  and  was  about  to  dodge 
it  by  resigning.  But  as  those  who  have  watched  his  career  might  have  expected,  he 
bobbed  up  as  serenely  as  ever,  and  is  now  filling  a  post  which  is  sure  to  become  conspicuous 

in  the  public  eye,  with  the  canal  zone  only  a  little  way  ofP. 

*  »         * 

Chinese  '^^®    Chinese    Exclusion   Act,   which    has   been   the   subject    of   debate   in 

■pi-  At  ^^^^^  country  for  a  score  of  years,  has  been  assaulted  from  a  new 
quarter.  As  this  act  is  enforced,  not  only  coolie  labor,  against  which 
it  was  particularly  aimed,  but  all  classes  of  Chinamen  are  excluded  from  this  country. 
China,  now  that  it  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  modern  world,  begins  to  feel  the  stigma 
of  insult  in  the  general  exclusion  of  its  people  from  this  country.  It  feels  as  if  its 
merchants  and  scholars  at  least  should  be  allowed  to  travel  through  and  reside  in  this 
country  as  freely  as  Americans  reside  in  China.  The  commercial  bodies  of  leading 
cities,  such  as  Shanghai,  threaten  a  general  boycott  on  American  goods,  unless  a  more 
enlightened  policy  is  adopted  by  this  country.  At  present  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  China  are  comparatively  small,  but  as  the  country  opens  they  would  naturally 
swell  greatly. 

The  desire  of  Americans  to  enter  the  Chinese  field  has  been  made  very  apparent  by 
them  in  their  search  for  concessions  from  the  Imperial  Government,  and  American  mer- 
chants are  seeking  to  extend  their  operations  constantly  in  the  same  territory.  The 
astute  Oriental,  knowing  the  commercial  turn  of  mind  of  this  country,  purposes  balking 
this   expansion,    and   if   necessary   cutting   off   trade    altogether   as   a   lever   by   which   to 

obtain  reciprocal  privileges  from  this  country. 

*  «         * 

Railroad  Eegulation  of  railroad  rates  by  the   Government  has  become  one  of  the 

1^    ,  definite  purposes  of   the  Eoosevelt   administration,   and  the  next   session 

of  Congress  will  undoubtedly  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  very 
important  industrial  matter.  The  administration  has  made  it  generally  known  that  it 
would  carry  out  the  fight  against  the  railroads  to  the  end,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Secretary  Morton  believes  in  using  the  hammer-and-tong  method.  Secretary  Morton, 
being  a  railroad  man,  perhaps  realizes  that  the  question  is  more  delicate  than  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  considers  it.  Eailroad  men  generally  complain  of  the 
personnel  of  this  body,  and  say  it  is  not  fit  to  solve  the  problem.  Moreover,  there  are 
questions  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  which  are  said  to  require  a  shifting  rule.  Notably 
mentioned  among  these  is  the  necessity  of  making  fecial  rates  in  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  development  must  be  stimulated.  Secretary  Morton  might  have  been  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  solving  of  certain  railroad  problems  incidental  to  rates,  but  his  resignation 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  subway  system  removes  him  from  that  field  of 
valuable   public   activity. 


By  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT   WOOD 


Every  la'w  wnicn  meddles  witn  trade  is  a  blunder  or  plunder. 


Russia 

It  is  said  the  Czar  has  issued  an  ukase  making  Trcpoff  dictator  and  hasi  prohibited  any 
meeting  of  the  Zemstovs  and  any  agitation  for  Constitutional  government. 

Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad.  There  need  have  been  no  English 
revolution  if  only  there  could  have  been  English  evolution.  But  Charles  obstinately  ad- 
hered to  what  he  believed  hig  God-given  prerogatives  and  lost  his  head,  and  the  evolution 
came  through  bloody  revolution.  The  Archbishops,  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  supported  the 
Divine  Eights  of  the  Crown,  and  their  preachings  and  teachings  made  Charles  more  obsti- 
nate. Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  and  even  Louis  XVI,  though  he  cut  but  little  figure  in  the 
already  breaking  tempest,  adhered  to  their  Kingly  special  privilege,  and  in  this  were  main- 
tained by  cardinal,  archbishop  and  abbe.  The  old  gentleman  with  the  unspellable  and 
unpronounceable  name,  who  is  the  Grand  Metropolitan  or  Chief  Synod  or  Pope  of  the  Greek 
Church,  stiffens  the  neck  of  the  Czar  against  all  reform,  against  every  change  in  the  ' '  God- 
given"  and  very  enjoyable  special  privileges  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fine  leaven  of  Constitutional  government  which  is  working  all  over  Europe,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Eussian  lump  will  be  leavened  only  with  blood,  as  were  England  and  France. 

Wnipping    Post 

Oregon  has  established  the  whipping  post  for  wife-beaters.  Certainly  wife-beaters 
deserve  beating  of  some  kind,  but  as  I  read  of  the  first  chastisement — the  observing  crowd, 
the  bared  back,  the  skin  gradually  welling  out  its  blood,  the  groans  of  the  victim — I  won- 
dered if  in  the  creation  of  so  brutalizing  a  drama  we  were  not  paying  a  high  price  for  the 
cure.  Whether  the  public  was  not  being  hurt  more  than  the  back  of  the  man  brute.  Still 
that  cannot  be,  for  this  is  a  law — and  the  Law  is  all  wise,  without  fault. 

I  thought,  too,  what  a  soothing  effect  this  would  have  on  the  lower  nature  of  the  man, 
and  how  it  would  tend  to  make  him  return  home  to  love  the  wife  who  had  testified  against 
him.  As  I  understand  the  case,  he  had  deposited  his  wages  with  her,  and  because  she 
would  not  give  them  back  to  him,  he  beat  her  and  struck  her  in  the  face  and  bruised  her 
badly.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  am  not  wasting  any  sympathy,  but  I  am  wondering 
how  his  being  beaten  and  then  turned  loose  with  a  lacerated  back  will  tend  to  elevate 
public  morals  or  increase  happy  homes,  or  even  prevent  wife-beating. 

TKe  Japanese  Naval    v  ictory 

This  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  Molinari  's  theory  that  war  will  cease  and  inter- 
national arbitration  and  an  international  police  system  will  come  because  war  is  too  ex- 
pensive. A  battleship  costs  about  four  millions,  and  it  becomes  a  useless  waste,  if  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollar  torpedo-boat  can  put  the  battleship  to  sleep  in  three  minutes. 

Interstate    Protective   Tariff 

If  it  were  not  for  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution  we 
would  surely  have  interstate  protective  tariff,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  freedom  of  com- 
merce among  the  states  has  been  one  of  the  elemental  causes  of  our  progress  as  a  nation. 
Formerly  stove  peddlers  and  wagon  peddlers  went  through  the  rural  districts  of  Idaho  and 
Oregon  and  sold  good  stoves  and  good  wagons  at  prices  lower  tlmn  those  fancied  by  the 
country  store.  To  buy  good  stoves  and  wagons  cheaply  was  a  benefit  to  the  farmer,  but 
that  doesn't  count.  He  is  only  a  victim.  So  the  Legislatures  of  Idaho  and  Oregon,  repre- 
senting the  country  store  and  the  local  dealer,  passed  laws  putting  such  an  outrageous  tax 
on  the  stove  and  wagon  peddlers  as  to  put  them  out  of  business.  But  the  Farmer  is  still 
patient.     Job  was  a  farmer. 
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I  would  be  glad  to  think  when  I  am  dead  that  some  one  would  say  of  me:  He  was  a 
kindly  man.  He  loved  Jvistice.  He  hated  oppression.  He  was  sympathetic.  He  was 
charitable  to  the  erring.  Such  a  man  was  Judge  Bellinger.  A  brilliant  lawyer,  an  able 
and  upright  judge.  A  genial  friend  with  a  large  sense  of  humor  and  a  large  store  of  pity. 
And  yet  his  greatest  quality  as  judge  and  as  a  man  was  his  sympathy  with  all  men.  All 
men  to  him  were  brothers.     He  was  a  rare  man. 
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That  "Frenzied  Finance"  is  not  suicidally  frenzied  the  following  from  the  New  York 
American  will  show: 

"Several  years  ago  the  National  City  Bank  bought  the  old  custom  house  from  Lyman 
J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  price  to  be  paid  was  over  $3,000,000.  Only  $.50,000 
has  been  paid.  The  balance  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  but  the  money 
remained  in  the  City  Bank.     The  Government  always  has  millions  in  that  bank. 

The  Government  became  a  renter.     It  paid  to  the  bank  every  year  $132,000  rent. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Sulzer  made  a  fight  to  have  the  rent  stopped.  He  called  for  a  vote, 
and  IT  WAS  A  TIE.     Tellers  were  called  for,  and  the  motion  went  through. 

But  while  the  bank  charged  the  Government  rent,  when  the  New  York  tax  assessor 
tried  to  put  the  custom  house  on  the  tax  books  the  bank  said  the  building  belonged  to 
the  Government.     It  saved  $75,000  in  city  taxes  by  this  claim. 

The  point  is,  though,  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  fine  finance.  The  bank 
got  the  property  and  never  let  but  $50,000  slip  out  of  its  treasury  for  it.  It  passed  the  re- 
mainder to  the  credit  of  the  Government.  It  has  an  average  of,  say,  $15,000,000  of  Gov- 
ernment deposits.  It  can  lend  this  money  at  a  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  interest  it  gets 
for  its  Government  deposits  is  more  than  the  price  offered  for  the  building." 

Lyman  Gage  is  now  president  of  one  of  the  "Frenzied  Finance"  banks.  He  is  an 
honest  man.  Given  such  power  as  our  political  system  gives  to  our  governing  class,  and 
we  shall  continually  be  exploited  by  honest  officials  and  robbed  by  dishonest  ones. 


Oregon  Land  Frauds 


Whatever  be  the  result  of  these  trials,  the  people  of  Oregon  should  remember  these 
things: 

They  really  ought  not  to  be  so  greatly  surprised. 

The  evil  is  in  the  theory  which  lodges  in  our  so-called  representatives  s^ipreme  power 
over  our  public  domain. 

The  Senate  does  not  represent  the  people,  but  special  interests  purchase  seats  there, 
as  if  it  were  a  stock  exchange. 

The  House  of  Eepresentatives  does  not  represent  the  people,  but  certain  political  or- 
ganizations or  machines  which  work  at  politics  as  a  business.  The  people  are  really  no- 
where represented. 

There  are  two  evils  which  have  always  worked  a  fraud  on  the  general  rights,  and  always 
will:  (1)  A  power  of  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  unqualified  and  unconditional,  which 
ought  not  to  be  conceded  to  any  body  of  men;  (2)  the  body  of  men  represents  really  a 
special  shrewd  governing  class,  not  the  rather  ignorant  mass  of  plain  people.  Not  till 
the  ignorant  mass  perceives  the  evil  and  the  remedy  will  the  remedy  come.  The  remedy 
is,  I  think,  less  and  less  governmental  power. 


A   view   of   Portland's   upper   harbor,    showing   one    of    the    largest    lumber    mills    in    the    city. 
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A  Siwash  hop-picker.     From   a  photograph   by  Cantwell,  Everett,     Washington. 
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"The  truth  is  that  optimism,  an  infinite,  ineradicable  optism,  is  the  base  upon 
which  all  man's  conceptions  are  founded,  the  instinctive  feeling  which  is  natural  to 
him  under  all  circumstances.  What  we  term  optimism  is  simply  the  form  in  which  our 
own  life-force,  or  vital  energy,  and  the  processes  of  life  in  our  organism  are  presented 
to  our  consciousness.  Optimism  is,  therefore,  only  another  term  for  vitality,  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  fact  of  existence." — Max  Nordau. 


A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

— Shakespeare. 


It  is  good 
To  lengthen  to  the  last  a  sunny  mood. 


-Lowell. 


We   sink   to   rise. — Emerson. 


I  never  will  believe  that  our  youngest  days  are  our  happiest. — George  Eliot. 

*  *         * 

What  I  must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  not  what  the  people  think.  This  rule,  equally 
arduous  in  actual  and  in  intellectual  life,  may  serve  for  the  whole  distinction  between 
greatness  and  meanness.  It  is  the  harder  because  you  will  always  find  those  who  think 
they  know  what  is  your  duty  better  than  you  know  it.  It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after 
the  world's  opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own;  but  the  great  man  is  he 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude. 

— Emerson.   . 

*  *         * 

Why  is  it  that  the  bad  side  of  life  seems  so  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  good?  Is 
it  because  predominance  of  evil  makes  it  more  common,  or  that  we  being  evil  see  it  more 
readily,  or  that  the  abnormal,  by  its  nature,  stands  out  excusant  and  disfiguring?  What- 
ever the  answer,  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  lover  of  goodness  to  make  much  of 
goodness,  to  sound  its  praises,  to  flavor  his  words  with  its  appreciation.  Part  of  hating 
evil  is  ignoring  it,  neglecting  it.  Thinking  of  things  of  good  report  and  speaking  of  them 
strengthens  good.  Shutting  our  mouths  as  well  as  our  ears  against  the  fruit  of  evil,  in  the 
scorn  of  silence,  weakens  its  hold  upon  us. — Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock. 

*  *         * 

Cheerfulness  is  the  sunny  ray  of  life.  It  is  the  constant  portion  of  none,  and  the  word 
itself  comprehends  a  multitude  of  degrees  and  modifications.  The  sum  of  all  is  this,  that 
man,  out  of  inward  and  outward  circumstances,  forms  himself  and  the  track  on  which  his 

life  glides  on. — Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 

*  *         * 

The  most  certain  sign  of  wisdom  is  a  continual  cheerfulness.  Her  state  is  like  that  of 
things  in  the  regions  above  the  moon,  always  clear  and  serene. — Montaigne. 

»         »         * 

Laughing  cheerfulness  throws  sunlight  on  all  the  paths  of  life. — Eichter. 

*  *         » 

What,  indeed,  does  not  that  word  cheerfulness  imply?  It  means  a  contented  spirit,  it 
means  a  pure  heart,  it  means  a  kind  and  loving  disposition,  it  means  humility  and  charity, 
it  means  a  generous  appreciation  of  others,  and  a  modest  opinion  of  self.— Thackeray. 

*  *         * 

Men's  best  successes  come  after  their  disappointments. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


Let  there  be  light:   and  there  was  light. — Genesis,   1:3. 

*         *         * 

For  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life;  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light. — Psalms,  36:9. 

*  *         * 

He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling 

in  him.— 1  John,  2:10. 

*  *  * 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked,  nor  standeth  in  the 
way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  scoffers.  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
Jehovah;  and  on  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  streams  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season,  whose  leaf 
also  doth  not  wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.  The  wicked  are  not  so,  but 
are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away.  Therefore  the  wicked  shall  not  stand 
in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous.  For  Jehovah  knoweth 
the  way  of  the   righteous;   but  the  way  of   the  wicked   Shall   perish.      Psalm,   1. 

*  *         * 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  There  is  no 
speech  or  langimge;  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun, 
which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoieeth  as  a  strong  man  to  run 
his  course.  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heavens,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  end 
of  it;  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof.  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  mak- 
ing wise  the  simple.  The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart:  The  com- 
mandment of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.  The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  clean,  en- 
during forever:  The  orclinances  of  Jehovah  are  true,  and  righteous  altogether.  More 
to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  find  gold;  sweeter  also  than  honey  and 
the  droppings  of  the  honeycomb.  Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned:  In  keeping 
them  there  is  great  reward.  Who  can  discern  his  errors?  Clear  thou  me  from  hidden 
faults.  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins;  let  them  not  have  dominion 
over  me:  Then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  shall  be  clear  from  great  transgression.  Let 
the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O 
Jehovah,  my  rock,  and  my  redeemer. — Psalm,  19. 

*  »         » 

Jehovah  is  my  light  and  my  salvation;  whom  shall  1  fear?  Jehovah  is  the  strength 
of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?  When  evil-doers  came  upon  me  to  eat  my  flesh, 
even  mine  adversaries  and  my  foes,  they  stumbled  and  fell.  Though  a  host  should  encamp 
against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear:  Though  war  should  rise  against  me,  even  then  will 
I  be  confident.  One  thing  have  I  asked  of  Jehovah,  that  will  I  seek  after;  that  I  may  dwell 
in  the  house  of  Jehovah  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  Jehovah,  and  to 
inquire  in  his  temple.  For  in  the  day  of  trouble  he  will  keep  me  secretly  in  his  pavilion: 
In  the  covert  of  his  tabernacle  will  be  hide  me;  he  will  lift  me  upon  a  rock.  And  now 
fihall  my  head  be  lifted  up  above  mine  enemies  rountl  about  me;  and  I  will  offer  in  his 
tabernacle  sacrifices  of  joy;  I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  Jehovah.  Hear,  O 
Jehovah,  when  I  cry  with  my  voice:  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  answer  me.  When  thou 
saidst.  Seek  ye  my  face;  my  heart  said  unto  thee.  Thy  face,  Jehovah,  will  I  seek.  Hide 
not  thy  face  from  me;  put  not  thy  servant  away  in  auger:  Thou  hast  been  my  help;  cast 
me  not  off,  neither  forsake  me,  O  God  of  my  salvation.  When  my  father  and  my  mother 
forsake  me,  then  Jehovah  will  take  me  up.  Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Jehovah;  and  lead 
me  in  a  clean  path,  because  of  mine  enemies.  Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine 
adversaries:  For  false  witnesses  are  risen  up  against  me,  and  such  as  breathe  out  cruelty. 
I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness!  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  Wait  for  Jehovah:  Bo  strong  and  let  thy  heart  take  courage;  yea,  wait  thou 
for  Jehovah.      Psalm,  27. 


L. 


PARDNEES,  by  Rex.  E.  Beach.  Pub- 
lished by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  collection  of  Mr.  Beach's  fascinating 
stories  of  Alaska  will  be  hailed  with  pleas- 
ure by  those  who  have  become  familiar  with 
"Big  George"  and  "Cap."  That  these 
stories  have  been  published,  separatelv,  in  a 
magazine,  will  not  in  the  least  detract  from, 
but  will  rather  add  to,  tue  interest  with 
which  they  will  now  be  read  in  book  form. 
The  rough  mixture  of  ungrammatical  Eng- 
lish and  picturesque  slang  used  bv  the  pio- 
neers of  the  far  A'orth  is  delightful.  As 
an  illustration,  take  the  opening  paragraph 
from  "Pardners,"  the  first  story  in  the  col- 
lection and  the  one  from  which  the  book  is 
named: 

I'Most  all  the  old  quotations  need  fixing" 
said  Joyce  in  tones  forbidding  dispute  "For 
instance,  the  guy  that  alluded  to  marriages 
germinating  in  heaven  certainlv  got  off  on  the 
wrong  foot.  He  meant  pardnerships.  The 
same  works  ain't  got  capacity  for  both  no 
mor  n  you  can  build  a  split-second  stop-watch 
in  a  stone  quarry.  No,  sir!  A  true  pardner- 
sliip  is  the  sanctifledest  relation  that  grows  is 
and  has  its  beans,  while  any  two  folks  of 'op- 

^n^fJ^Z  ''o'J  """""y  ''",'?  P®^  the  game  out 
^?,^L  ^-  °^  course,  all  pardnerships  ain't 
thlVlt  0^2  ^'■'^^l  °"®  "'at's  heaven  borned 
there  s  a  thousand  made  in— There  goes  them 
cussed  dogs  again." 

The  title  of  the  book,  "Pardners,"  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate,  aside  from  its  being  the 
name  of  the  first  story  of  the  collection; 
for  that  curious  tie  which  so  often  exists 
between  two  prospectors  or  miners,  known  as 
a  'Pardnership,"  is  treated  of  in  nearly  all 
of  the  stories. 

Most  of  the  tales  are  of  Alaska,  but  a 
few  are  not.  "The  Mule  Driver  and  the 
Garrulous  Mute"  is  one  of  the  exceptions, 
the  Mute"  is  playing  the  game  in  order 
to  save  his  "pardner,"  who,  after  having 
killed  an  Indian,  is  making  tracks  for  the 
Mexican  border.  The  one  who  remains  is 
naturally  suspected  of  the  crime,  and  by 
refusing  to  talk,  or  to  understand  what  is 
said  to  him,  he  gains  time  for  his  fleeing 
mate.  The  "Mute,"  who  is  an  ex-mule 
driver,  is  able  to  hold  out  until  he  sees  a 
mule  team  being  ill  treated  and  then—but 
let    him    tell    it: 

"Now  a  good  mule  driver  is  the  littlest  or 
neriest  speck  in  the  human  line  that's  known 
onp  il.S''"°-1^°P^'  '^"t  when  you  get  a  poor 
^PoH  't'^  !P°'^  °"®  of  them  cholera  germs  you 
bnnni?*'°"*  •'"■^^  ^y  contact.  The  leader  of  this 
bunch    was    worse    than    the    worst;    strong   on 


Wp  ?;LT;  but  surprising  weak  on  judgment. 
i^rnJ^^f'  fv,"'K''?,i^®  t"''"'  '■""  V^^mp  into  the 
nnd  tTr.-?^  the  building,  stopped,  backed,  swung, 
and  proceeded   to  get  into  grief 

*  *  »  *       •        *  « 

tin^°^'^'^^^  "^"'^  ^^"  "^^^^^  a-  heap  of  tribul'a- 
W  'twl  ^"^  "^""'^^  '^^^  '^''^ak  a  man's  heart, 
=ta^^  ^  wasn  L  no  excuse  for  that  driver  to 
stand  up  on  his  hind  legs,  close  his  eves  and 
throw  thirty  foot  of  lalh  into  that  pluAg1n\ 
?IP  H}\i-.'^'"*r^^^'^-7"^^-'^-  ^'hen  he  did  it^all 
fi^^ii  1  L  °'"^!-i"^''^®  °^  "^^  began  to  foam  and 
fizzle  like  sedlitz;  out  they  came,  biling,  in 
mouthfu  s.  and  streams,  and  squirts,  back- 
vvards,  sideways,  and  through  my  nose 
hf^c^-^®!  ^'^H  infernal  half-spiled,  dog-rob- 
bing T^alloper  I  says;  'you  don't  know  enough 
to  drive  puddle  ducks  to  a  pond.  You  qiSt 
heaving  that  quirt  or  I'll  harm  you  past  heal- 

"*  *  *  J  skipped  over  the  wheels  *  *  * 
linls.      *^^*®   S'™   ^  *°^^   ^"^   gathered  up   the 

"I  just  intimated  things  over  them  with  that 
^Jl\?'  a""^  i"^^^^."^  H  t'^^'"  ^'^^  they  was  my  own 
thP  VnSLV''^°'^-  I  starts  at  the  worst  words 
d^^o^  %^  X  langwidge  and  the  range  had  pro- 
duced, to  date,  and  got  .steadily  and  rapidlv 
worse  as  long  as  I  talked.  ^    <^  ^^    idpiuiy 

.  "Arizona  may  be  slow  in  the  matter  of  stand- 
ing collars  and  rag-time,  but  she  leads  the 
^^=fif'"T??!'°^''"'ty.  Without  being  swelled  on 
^^^f,^  ,'  ^^'  f^l'  top.  that  I  once  had  more'n 
a  local  reputation  in  that  line,  having  origi- 
nated some  quaint  and  feeling  conceits  which 
has  won  modest  attention,  and  this  day  I  was 
certainly   trained   to  the  minute 

fr,,-  fiff  *^^^^^®*^  them  brutes  fast  and  earnest 
tor  five  minutes  steady,  and  never  crossed  mv 
trail    or   repeated    a   thought." 

In  the  last  three  stories  of  the  book  "Big 
George"  and  "Cap"  are  the  principal  char- 
acters. 

Humor    and    pathos    abound    in    this    most 
interesting    collection    of    tales.       Mr.    Beach 
has   struck   the   right   chord.      "Pardners"   is 
a  distinct  addition  to  American  literature. 
*       *       * 

"  CHESS— HUMANICS, "  a  philosophy  of 
chess,  a  sociological  allegory,  by  Wallace  E. 
Nevill.  Published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Rav 
Company,  San  Francisco.  This  peculiar 
book  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
thoughts  from  many  great  minds,  ancient 
and  modern.  Just  what  these  extracts  have 
to  do  with  the  game  of  chess  is  not  always 
clear.  It  would  seem  as  though  checkers,  or 
any  other  game,  would  have  served  as  well. 

In  chapter  III  we  read,  "Chess  is  played 
with  'white'  men  versus  'black'  men." 
Then  follows  a  series  of  articles  and  para- 
graphs   bearing    on   the   race   problem. 

Again,  under  the  caption  of  "The  Kiug." 
we  find  the  questions  of  "Monarchies." 
"Despotism,"  and  the  like  discussed  bv  Gid- 
ding,  Spencer,  Cicero,  Shakespeare,  Thack- 
eray, Zenophon,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Aris- 
totle, Carlyle,  Pope,  John  Adams,  Horace, 
Garfield,  and  many  others.. 
The   book   is  a   curiositv. 


Devoted  to  the  development,  grcwtn  and  progress  of  the 
West.     For  a  greater  Pacific  Coast 


The    Effect   of  tne   Exposition 


The  mere  fact  that  an  exposition,  such  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial,  is  now 
being  held  at  Portland,  is  significant  of  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  this  vast 
region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  the  present  achievements  and  the  splendid  promise  of  the  Pacific  West 
in   a    form    never    before    attempted. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  progress  of  thisi  Western  country  has  all  been 
made  in  the  last  ten  years — or  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  has  been  going  on, 
slowly  at  first,  but  with  ever  increasing  momentum,  since  the  advent  of  the  first  white 
settlers.  And  thesie  pioneers  are  the  men  and  women  who  made  possible  this  latest 
world 's   fair. 

Our  progress  has  been  continuous,  but  the  results  obtained  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  placed  on  exhibition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  properly  understood  by  Eastern 
and   foreign   visitors. 

Mo9t  of  the  Eastern  visitors  will  come  here,  and  are  coming  here  now,  not  so  much 
to  attend  the  Exposition  as  to  see  the  country.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  the  low 
rates  offered  by  the  railroads  to  investigate  for  themselves  the  truth  of  the  many  rumors 
that  have  reached  them  concerning  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Of  course 
all  will  visit  Oregon.  Those  who  come  here  direct  from  the  East  will  probably  return 
via  either  Washington  or  California.  Many  will  go  to  California  first  and  return  via 
Puget  Sound,  while  others  will  reverse  this.  The  result  is  inevitable.  Homeseekers 
and  visitors  will  come  here  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  Nor  is  this  all.  Capi- 
talists of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  Eastern  cities  will  seek  large  invest- 
ments in  these  growing  states. 

The  effect  on  the  cities  of  Portland  and  Seattle  is  already  felt.  In  advertising 
the  Fair,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  these  cities,  and  thousands  have  come  here  within 
the  past  few  months.  In  Portland  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  ofiice  room,  and  many  new 
buildings  are  in  contemplation  for  the  immediate  future.  A  large  number  of  new  build- 
ings, business  blocks  and  residences  are  now  under  construction  in  both  cities. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  certainly  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Tke    Portage   Road 

Saturday,  June  3,  1905,  was  a  great  day  at  Celilo,  on  the  Columbia  Eiver.  The 
occasion  was  the  opening  of  the  new  Portage  Road,  which  makes  it  possible  to  ship 
cargo  from  Lewiston,  Idaho,  to  Portland  by  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  land  haul 
around  the  Celilo  Falls. 

The  Portage  Road  is  but  a  temporary  expedient,  however,  but  one  which  will  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  shippers  until  such  time  as  the  new  locks  shall  be  completed. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  the  Cascades  marked  the  end  of  open  water.  Then  the 
locks  built  by  the  United  States  Government  brought  The  Dalles  into  direct  connection 
with   the   sea.       And   now   Idaho   towns   will   be   able   to    ship   by  water. 

The  first  steamer  to  make  the  new  run  from  Lewiston  to  the  Portage  Road  was  the 
"Mountain  Gem,"  which  has  the  honor  to  be  the  first  to  navigate  the  upper  Columbia 
in  many  years.  But  forty  years  ago  Celilo  was  quite  a  steamboat  center.  At  that  time 
there   were   not   less   than   six   boats   plying   between   that   port   and   Lewiston. 

The  first  steamer  on  the  upper  Columbia  service  was  the  "Col.  Wright,"  which  was 
built  at  Celilo — as  were  all  the  boats  operated  in  that  part  of  the  river — in  1858.  The 
steamer  "Harvest  Queen,"  so  familiar  to  residents  of  Portland  and  Astoria,  was  built 
at   Celilo   in   1878,   and   for   a   time   made   the   run   between   her   home  port   and   Lewiston. 
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She  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  palatial  steamer  that  ever  docked  at  Lewistton.      She 
has  been  used  for  towing  on  the  Willamette  and  lower  Columbia  for  many  years. 

And  now,  at  this  writing,  meetings  are  being  held  in  Portland  by  those  interested  in 
the  Portage  Eoad,  and  attended  by  prominent  business  men  of  Lewiston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  Open  River  Transportation  Company,  the  object  being  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  fleet  of  steamboats  on  the  upper  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers. 
June  3  was  a  "red  letter  day"  for  Idaho — and  for  Portland. 

Portland    and    Lumber 

That  Portland  is  the  greatest  lumber  city  in  the  United  States  stands  undisputed. 
The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  is  going  to  purchase  an  enormous  quantity  of  lumber — 
several  hundred  million  feet — for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  great  canal.  The  Oregon 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  made  a  wise  move  when  it,  on  May  27,  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  Portland  and  suggesting  that  a 
branch  purchasing  office  be  established  here.  In  a  letter  recently  received  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  Major  H.  J.  Gallagher,  deputy  purchasing  and  shipping 
agent,  it  was  stated  that  contracts  would  in  all  probability  go  to  Pacific  Coast  bidders. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  lumber  vessels,  the  amount 
of  their  cargoes,  and  their  destinations,  which  recently  cleared  from  the  Columbia  River 
and  received  their  cargoes  at  Portland:  "Aku, "  Port  Arthur,  2,380,029  feet;  "Orange 
Branch,"  Shanghai,  2,889,348  feet;  "Guernsey,"  Kiao  Chou,  3,433,432  feet;  "Elm 
Branch,"  Port  Arthur,  2,413,347  feet;  "Inverness,"  Yokohama,  2,609,551  feet;  "Oak 
Branch,"  Shanghai,  1,483,446  feet;  "Norman  Isles,"  Shanghai,  2,696,960  feet;  "Almond 
Branch,"  Shanghai,  2,667,142  feet;  "Palatina,"  Japan,  2,924,240  feet;  "Thvra,"  China, 
3,550,941  feet;  "Oceano,"  China,  3,994,173  feet;  "  Strathgyle, "  Manila,  3,600,000  feet; 
"Kohala,"  Shanghai,  1,021,703  feet. 

Mining 

Mining  is  keeping  pace  with  other  branches  of  industry  in  its  general  advancement. 
In  Oregon  new  strikes  are  being  made,  and  the  mines  are  continually  increasing  the 
output  of  the  precious  metal.  A  rich  strike  was  recently  made  in  the  Platts  group.  Rock 
Creek  Camp,  Baker  County.  Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  Red  Boy  and  Virginia 
mines  in  the  same  county.  In  Nevada,  Mr.  J.  P.  Fitting,  manager  of  the  Bonanza  King, 
announces  that  he  will  at  once  install  fifteen  stamps,  concentrating  tables,  and  cyaniding 
vats.  The  Bonanza  King  is  a  gold  and  silver  mine,  about  twenty-five  miles  northeast 
of  Lovelock,  in  Humboldt  County.  A  mill,  equipped  with  Huntingtons  and  plates,  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  Mr.  Fitting  has  been  recovering  $20  per  ton  of  ore 
from   the   plates.       Reports   from    other   parts    of    Nevada   are    very    encouraging. 

At  the  present  time  the  capital  stock  issues  in  the  mining  industry  in  the  United 
States   amounts   to   more   than   $3,000,000,000. 

Irrigation 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  or  written  on  the  subject  of  irrigation.  Nothing  is  of 
more  importance  to  us  than  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  great  West.  The 
President,  Congress,  and  the  various  States  interested  are  working  hard  on  this  sub- 
ject;   much   is   being   accomplished   and   more   will   be. 

The  Congressional  excursion,  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  House  Irrigation  Com- 
mittees, left  Kansas  City  June  1.  The  itinerary  of  the  trip  is  as  follows:  Kansas 
City,  June  1;  El  Paso,  3  to  5;  Maricopa,  Ariz.,  5;  Phoenix,  6  to  8;  Yuma,  Old  Beach 
and  Calexico,  9  and  10;  Redlands  and  Riverside,  11;  Los  Angeles,  11  to  13;  San  Francisco, 
14  and  15;  Sacramento,  16;  Sparks  and  Hazen,  Nov.,  17  and  18;  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake,  19 
and  20;  Minidoka,  Nampa  and  Boise,  21  and  22;  Portland,  23  and  24;  Seattle,  25;  Billings, 
27;  Cody,  28;  Toluca,  29;  Alliance,  30;  Cheyenne  and  Denver,  July  1;  Montrose,  2; 
Denver,  4. 

At  last  winter's  sessions  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  irrigation  states  certain  acts  were 
passed  of  importance  to  irrigation  projects.  In  California  there  was  passed  an  act  to 
co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  the  construction  of  the  Klamath  project,  lying  both 
in  Oregon  and  California.  The  United  States  was  authorized  to  change  the  level  of 
certain  lakes,  and  all  claims  of  the  state  to  lands  uncovered  by  lowering  those  portions 
of  the  lakes  lying  in  California  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Also  an  act  was  passed 
making  appropriations  for  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  _  Also 
an  act  providing  for  the  reclamation  by  drainage  of  a  certain  described  district  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and   its  protection  from   floods. 

In  Oregon  an  act  relating  to  the  Klamath  project  was  enacted  similar  to  the  one 
enacted  by  the  California  Legislature.  There  was  also  an  act  passed  regulating  ap- 
propriation of  water  by  private  parties.  Other  legislation  in  Oregon  established  the 
much  needed  office  of  State  Engineer,  made  an  appropriation  for  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  and  Topographic  Surveys,  provided  for  right  of  way  for 
irrigation  works  constructed  by  authority  of  the  United  States  over  state  lands,  and 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  organization  of  an  irrigation  district  in  connection  with 
the   Malheur   project   of   the   Reclamation   Service. 
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On  the  Trail. 

Have   you   heard   of   The   Trail   by  the   river 
Where    there's    laughter    and    mirth    without 

It's   thVlrail    of   the   elf   wlio,   neglectful   of 
self,  J 

Finds  his  fee  in  the  joy  of  the   giver. 
Come   in  perioque   or  batteau, 
Come  in  sampan  or  canoe, 
Come  from  cottage  or  from  chateau, 
Come  and  join  our  merry  crew. 
Cast    aside   that    mournful   plight, 
For    we    hit    The    Trail    to-night. 

All   the   races   of    earth   will   be   present, 
From    the    North    and    the    South,    East    and 
West;  „ 

Here    the    glum    Esquimau    in    his    tepee    ot 

snow, 
There  the  yodling  Tyrolean  peasant. 
Come    in    perioque    or    batteau, 
Come    in    sampan    or    canoe, 
(Joine  from  cottage  or  from  chateau. 
Come   and   join   our   merry   crew. 
Cast    aside    that    mournful   plight. 
For   we   hit   The   Trail   to-night. 

We  shall  see  sweetest  maids  of  Japan, 

Arm  in  arm  with  the  beauties   of  France; 

We'll  behold  on  the  Lake,  Walla  Walla  and 
Snake, 

With   the  belles  from  the  hot  Kurdistan. 
Come    in    perioque    or    batteau. 
Come    in    sampan    or    canoe, 
Come  from   cottage   or   from   chateau. 
Come  and  join  our  merry  crew. 
Cast    aside    that    mournful    plight, 
For    we    hit    The    Trail    to-night. 

We  will  joggle  on  "Moses"  through  Cairo, 
We  will 'call  on  .Tack  Frost  at  the  Pole, 
We   will   paddle   through    Venice,   brave   spa- 
ghetti's bold  menace. 
And  we'll  stare  like  the  veriest  tyro. 
Come   in   perioque   or   batteau, 
Come  in  sampan  or  canoe, 
Come  from  cottage  or  from  chateau, 
Come   and   join   our  merry  crew. 
Cast    aside    that    mournful    plight. 
For    we    hit    The    Trail    to-night. 


So   come  on,  hit  The  Trail  and  be  jolly, 

Let  the  morrow  take  care   of  itself. 

We'll  be  young  for  to-night,  take   our  meed 
of   delight,  T    -n  m 

See  the  world  at  a  glance,  and  thank  ±  oliy. 
In   the    perioque    and    batteau, 
In  the  sampan  and  canoe, 
From  the  cottage  and  the  chateau, 
We  have  come,  a  merry  crew. 
We  are  all  in  happy  pligkt. 
For    we    hit    The    Trail    to-night. 

*  -H-  * 

Difference    of    Viewpoint. 

Collie— Say,  Fido,  that  mistress  of  yours  is 
a  very  beautiful  woman.  It  must  be  great 
to   have   her   hold   you   close   to   her   and   kiss 

you.  ,     .      , 

Fido— Yes,  it  would  be  if  it  weren't  for  her 

husband.  . 

Collie— Does  he  object  to  her  kissing  you^ 
Fido— I  don't  know  or  care.      But  I  object 

to     his    kissing     her     first.       He   drinks    and 

smokes. 

*       *       * 

Memorial  Day  Reflections. 

"I    wonder,"    said    the    motorman    philoso- 
pher,   "I    wonder    how    many    people,    when 
they   visit   the   cemeteries   to-day,   will   think 
of  the  poor  Japanese  and  Eussian  dead  that 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  China  Sea  to-day,  or 
of  the  maimed  and  wounded,  or  of  the  broken 
hearts    of    the     mothers,     wives,    and    sweet- 
hearts at  home.      Not  many.      We  are  selfish 
even  in  our  sorrow.      So  long  as  grief  doesn  t 
come  near  to   us,  we   don't   care  much   about 
it        But    when    it    does,    then   we    howl    like 
sin— Confound    that    dog!      Get    out    of    that, 
you    brute!      Get!— That     dog    runs    out    and 
barks  at  the  car  every  time  I  pass.      I'll  run 
over    him    some    day    and    fix    hini    good    and 
plenty.      He  makes  me  mad." 

"And  break  the  heart  of  that  sweet  little 
girl  that  owns  him?"  was  suggested. 

"Eh  what's  that?"  he  asked,  looking 
sheepish,  and  then  laughing.  "Say,  I  guess 
I    wouldn't      make   a     very      good     preacher, 

would  I?'' 

*        *        * 

A  Cause  of  Misunderstanding. 

Binks— What  word  causes  more  domestic 
rows  than  any  other? 

Jinks— Give  it  up. 

Binks—' '  Typewriter. ' '  When  a  man  talks 
about  his  bii-d  of  a  typewriter,  n^eamng  his 
machine,  his  wife  immediately  infers  that 
he    is    referring    to    his    stenographer. 


HUMOR. 


The  Wail  of  the  Billboards. 

The  agitation  over  the  unsightliness  of 
the  billboards  that  harrow  the  esthetic  sense 
of  almost  every  civic  community  has  caused 
no  small  concern  among  the  billboards 
themselves.  The  following  conversation, 
which  was  recently  overheard  in  the  sign 
room  of  a  well-known  firm  of  decorators, 
shows  that  the  creations  of  advertisers  have 
feelings   themselves. 

Sunny  Jim — This  Civic  Improvement 
League    makes    me    tired. 

Mellin  's  Food  Baby — T  'ought  oo  never  dot 
tired,   Jim. 

Sunny  Jim — I  don 't  when  there 's  any- 
body looking.  But  that  Civic  Improvement 
League   sure   does   fatigue   me. 

Friend  Oats  Cook — What  are  they  trj'in' 
to    do,   Jim? 

Sunny  Jim — Tryin'  to  have  us  abolished. 
Friend  Oats  Cook — What's  that  mean? 
Sunny  Jim — Torn  down,  Tausted  up. 
Chocolate     Waitress — Pomquoi?       Are      we 
not   what   you   call   ze — ze — beautiful?     Non? 
Sunny  Jim — They  say  we  're  not.      They  say 
we  are  too  high,  too  long,  too  short,  too  low, 
too    ugly,    too — well,     just     on     the    bum    all 
'round. 

Chocolate  Waitress — On  ze  bum!  On  ze 
bum,  is  eet!  Oh,  zis  Improvement — what  you 
call  eet — League,  eet  iss  on  ze  bum.  Eet  haf 
ze  bad  eye,  ze  crooked,  ze  cross  eye.  On  ze 
bum,   bah! 

Shaving-Stick  Man — Those  old  hayseeds 
need  a  shave. 

Sunny   Jim — Most    of   them    are   women. 
Pink   Pill   Dame — Then   they  need    some   of 
these   Pink   Pills   for   Pale   People. 

Columbia  Soup  Cook — What  'g  the  real  kick, 
Jim? 

Sunny  Jim — Well,  they  say  we  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  that  we  are  unsightly,  and 
that  we  are  generally  offensive. 

Cigarette  Triplets — They  don't  mean  us,  of 
course. 

Chocolate      Waitress — Poof!       You    dudes! 

Stuck  on  ze  shape.  You,  you  ees  ze  vera  ones. 

Cigarette    Triplets— Hear    the    sweet    little 

parlez-vous,  will  you?     Ah  there,   sweetness! 

Chocolate  Waitress — Oh,  you  go  to  ze  devil! 

George    W.    Childrens — Children,     children, 

you   mustn't   quarrel.     Let's   all   be   generous 

and   good,   and   we'll   all  be  happy. 

Aunt  Jemima — Whuffo'  dey  gwine  buss  us 
up?  Tell  me  datf  Whuffo'  dey  gwine  do 
datf      Dat's  what  Ah  wants  tu  know. 

Cigarette  Triplets — Because  you  're  too  big, 
Aunty. 

Aunt     Jemima — Wants     you     go     on      'way 
f 'um  me.     Yer  heah  me?     Don't  talk  ter  me. 
Cigarette    Triplets— Now,    don't    get    mad, 
Aunty. 

Aunt  Jemima — Ah  ain't  mad.  No,  in- 
deedy.  Ah  don't  'low  myself  ter  get  mad 
wiv  no  low  down  white  trash.  No,  suh!  Ah 
is  jes'  er  plain  black  niggah,  but  Ah 
is  er  heap  sight  bettah  dan  you-all  po'  white 
trash  what  smokes  dem  stinkin',  good-fer- 
nothin'  cigumeetes.  Yah,  suh,  dat's  what 
Ah   is. 
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Sunny  Jim — Say,  Aunt  Jemima,  a  boy 
threw  a  rock  and  hit  me  on  the  head  to-day. 
Won't  you  tie  it  up? 

Aunt  Jemima — Deed  Ah  will,  honey.  Whah 
he  hit  you?  Eight  dere?  Nemind,  honey, 
Ah  fix  it.  Whuilo'  he  do  dat?  Jes'  lemme 
cotch  him!  Good-fer-nothin',  low  down  white 
trash!      Dere,  honey,  hit's  all  right  now. 

Cigarette  Triplets — Say,  Aunty — 

Sunny  Jim — Say,  you  nincompoops,  keep 
your  traps  shut,  will  you?  If  you  don't  quit 
teasing  this  old  woman,  I'll  tie  all  three  of 
you  into  a  double  bow  knot  and  use  you  for 
a  floor  mop.  You  cigar  store  loafers,  you 
mashers,  you  perfumed  ninnies.  I  think  I'll 
do  it  anyhow. 

(He  starts  toward  them,  but  they  exit  sud- 
denly.) 

Cliocolate  Waitress — Good,  good!  Bravo, 
M'seer  Jim!  Now  we  haf  ze  nice,  quiet 
time. 

Aunt  Jemima — Honey,  don't  you  spoil  yo' 
han's  by  touchin'  dem  low  clown  white  trash. 
You  jes'  leave  dem  ter  me.  Ah '11  jes'  tek 
'em  ercross  my  knee  and  spank  'em  good. 
Yah,  suh,  you  jes'  leave  'em  ter  me.  Ah '11 
learn    'em  manners. 

[At   this   point   the   first   faint    glimmer   of 

day  appeared,  the  company  scurried  away  to 

their  posts  of  duty,  and  quoth  the  Red  Eaven, 

"Evermore."] 

*       *       * 

The  good  die  young — witness  the  spring 
lamb. 
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ird  Portland 


1  visit  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  in 
1  remain  here  permanently.  Real  Es- 
here   could   be    nothing    more   certain 
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most  delightful  place  in  Portland  for 


t  desirable  residence  district  in  the  city.  A  level  plat- 
view  of  the  city,  the  river,  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  St.  Helens, 
:  and  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  business 
IS  improved  streets,  gas,  electric  lights,  water  mains, 
jme-builders.  Seeing  is  believing.  Locate  your  home 
is  certain  to  enhance  is  value. 
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The  Summer  Girl. 

Now  cloth  sweet  Pearl,  tne  summer  girl 
In  garbs  that  seem  a  dream, 
Disport   upon   the   beach; 
And  lay  her  train  to  catch  the  swain 
Who   ventures   in   her   reach. 

Upon  the  sands  all  day  she  stands 
With  anxious  mien  and  meek, 
Intent  upon  her  game; 
In  pensive  mood  she  sits  and  broods. 
But  lands  him  all  the  same. 

*  *       * 

The  Measure  of  Success. 

Billkuss — Wilkins,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  way  to  gauge  success  in  politics? 

Wilkins — Well,  I've  been  in  the  game  a 
long  time,  and  I've  concluded  that  the  only 
measure  of  success  is  whether  or  not  a  man 
has  been  indicted. 

*  *       * 

Chunks  of  Wisdom. 

When  a  man  gets  a  letter  addressed  merely 
with  the  name  of  the  city,  without  the  street 
number,  he  takes  it  rather  as  a  compliment 
to  himself  than  as  a  credit  to  the  postoflfice 
department. 

What  an  uncomfortable  time  our  ancestors 
who  are  in  the  next  world  must  be  having  if 
they  pride   themselves   on  our   achievements! 

Wouldn  't  Epicurus  have  been  a  great  presi- 
dent  of  a  life   insurance   company! 
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Against    the    Theory    of    Evolution. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  man  with  the  long  face, 
solemn  mien  and  sable  garb,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Darwinian  theory.  I  take  no 
stock  in  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  I  am  one  who  believes  implicitly  in 
the  old  Biblical  idea  of  life  and  death.  Man, 
like  every  other  animal,  is  born,  lives  his  al- 
lotted days,  dies,  and  is  buried.  There  is  no 
evolution  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  or- 
der, there  is  no  natural  selection.  I  can  not 
see  that  any  selection  at  all  is  made,  natural 
or  unnatural.  Some  are  good,  some  are  bad, 
and  some  indifferent.  But  in  the  end — and 
there  always  is  an  end — every  one,  except 
such  as  lie  unburied,  gets  his  wooden,  stone, 
or  lead  enclosure  and  his  six  feet  of  earth. ' ' 

The  auditor  listened  in  surprise  to  one  who 
in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world  did  not  be- 
lieve in  evolution,  or  at  least  in  the  survival 
of   the   fittest. 

' '  I  repeat, ' '  said  the  speaker  emphatically, 
"1  repeat  that  I  do  not  believe  in  any  of  that 
stuff,  especially  in  that  survival  business. 
My  business  has  convinced  me  otherwise." 

"What  is  your  business,  may  I  ask?"  in- 
quired some  one  in  the  crowd. 

' '  I  am  an  undertaker, ' '  ne  replied  with  a 
smile    like    the   yawn    of   the    grave. 


Fumes  from  Uncle  Rastus'  Pipe. 

'Pears  ter  me  dat  mos'  ob  der  motes  dat 
we  all  sees  in  odder  folks'  eyes  am  jes'  i^lain 
spots   on   owah   own   sj^ecs. 

Mos'  men,  when  dey  mek  up  der  min's  ter 
get  a  helpmeet,  has  er  sneakin'  notion  dat 
she  '11   furnish   de   meat. 

' '  Mek  hay  when  de  sun  shines ' '  sounds 
mighty  fine  ter  der  man  dat's  settin'  on  der 
po'ch  in   der  shade,   sippin'   er  mint  julep. 

What's  dat?  Gwine  chloroform  all  de  men 
when  dey  gets  ter  be  sixty  yeahs  ol'?  Lawd- 
a-massy!  When 's  a  man  gwiue  get  time  ter 
'pent  ob  all  his  sins  an'- — an'  foolishness? 
Jes'  tell  me  dat.  No,  suh,  I  reckon  day  ain' 
gwine  do  dat,  'caze  de  debbil  got  'bout  all 
he  kin  tek  keer  ob  now. 


As  the  Twig  Is  Bent. 

The  heir  apparent  disturbed  his  royal 
father's  afternoon  slumbers  with  his  piercing 
screams  of  rage. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  Czar  of 
the  Chief  Nurse. 

"He  wants  something  he  shouldn't  have," 
replied  the  Chief  Nurse. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Those  bombs  that  were  taken  from  the 
anarchist  to-day.  He  wants  to  play  with 
them." 

"Oh,  let  him  have  them.  He  might  as  well 
get  used  to  them  while  young," 

*        *       *  . 

Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 

Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


Grain  Bags 
Flour  Bags 
Wool  Bags 


In  fact,  Alt  Kinds  Ma.de  of 
COTTON  AND  BURLAP 


Our  Watch  Words 

Capacity  ::  Strength 
Home  Product 


Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    AND    IMPORTERS 

1508-1514  Colorado  Street 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


HOTEL  ARCADIA-Land  View 


Santa  Monica  by-the-Sea 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORMA 


Hotel  Arcadia 

Open  All  tKe  Year  X^  Combines  A.11  tKe  Attractions  of 
Every  Resort  in  California 

FXPOSITION  VI^ITOR^  Make  your  trip  complete  ^  Include  Southern 
l./\l  Vf^l  I  IV7I1  VIOIIWI\3  California^  From  Santa  Monica  and  The  Mr- 
cadia  as  a  central  point,  you  can  easily  reach  all  the  places  of  interest  in 
this  XVorld's  Most  Favored  Holiday   Ground  J0^  ^  ^  J^  ^  j^  .^  j^  j^  J^  ^  J^ 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Rates  (Mentioning  Tiie  Pacific  Montfily). 

*S"SEE  NEXT  PAGE  A.  D.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Monica,  California 


ilj^^^  ^^^dp^^^  ^^^11^^^ 


'aula  iiomf a  nnh  Ijotgl  Arf aMa 

BEAUTIFUL  town  with  broad  streets,  overarched  with  a  can- 
opy of  branches;  a  town  spread  out  on  the  broad  bank  of  an 
upland  and  peering  out  through  a  fine  grove  upon  the  Pacific; 
a  town  with  homes  flower-embowered;  a  town  surrounded  by 
a  picturesque  country  given  over  to  green  fields  and  large 
orchards,  with  a  background  of  green  hills  that  swell  into 
purple  mountains — such  is  Santa  Monica. 

On  the  bluff  and  overhanging  it,  the  landside  smiled  up  to  by  a  beautiful 
park  of  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  its  ocean  face  to  the  setting  sun  and 
overlooking  a  great  expanse  of  sapphire  sea,  is  the  famous  HOTEL  ARCADIA. 
Around  this  great  hotel,  with  its  perfect  service,  its  broad  verandas,  its  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  its  fine  ocean  views,  linger  many  pleasant  memories. 

•  For  many  years  Santa  Monica  has  been  the  most  popular  of  California  sea- 
side resorts.  All  this  is  easily  understood,  for  to  go  swimming  in  this  pleasant 
surf,  to  fish  from  the  fine  pleasure  wharf,  to  dream  upon  the  moonlit  beach  with 
the  air  moving  gently  to  the  music  of  the  surf,  to  drive  among  the  wooded 
canyons  of  the  mountains,  must  be  to  a  dweller  inland  a  frolic  among  Elysian 
fields. 

Santa  Monica  is  but  seventeen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  the  nearest 
and  favorite  resort  of  that  Southern  California  metropolis.  Two  steam  lines, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southern  California  Railway,  and  an  electric  rail- 
way, connect  the  cities.  > 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  without  a  rival  for  Southern  California  sightseers.  There 
is  not  a  town  or  colony  in  Southern  California  that  a  guest  of  the  Arcadia 
may  not  visit  and  return  to  Santa  Monica  in  the  same  day  if  he  wishes.  The 
advantages  of  suburban  service  between  Santa  Monica  and  Los  Angeles,  en- 
abling guests  of  the  Arcadia  to  avail  themselves  of  theatrical  and  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  metropolis,  are  particularly  noticeable. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  variety  of  occupations  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 
dream  upon  the  sands  in  front  of  the  Arcadia,  or  sit  amid  flowers  in  some 
sunshiny  nook  and  read.  There  is  fishing  of  the  very  best  for  Hotel  Arcadia 
guests,  for  between  the  Channel  islands  and  the  Southern  California  coast  is 
the  best  salt-water  rod  and  reel-fishing  in  the  world.  The  game  tuna,  the  great 
sea  bass,  yellow-tail,  albicore,  barracuda,  and  many  kinds  of  surf  fish  afford 
rare  sport.  Hunting  is  excellent,  and  many  nimrods  stop  at  the  hotel  and 
make  the  neighboring  valleys  and  mountains  the  scenes  of  their  exploits.  In 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  are  deer  and  bear,  and  up  among  the  pines  are 
mountain  quail  and  gray  squirrels,  with  an  occasional  bobcat.  The  valleys 
are  well  stocked  with  doves  and  valley  quail,  to  say  nothing  of  rabbits,  which 
are  exceedingly  plentiful. 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  the  great  gathering  place  for  the  tennis  players  of  South- 
ern California.  The  annual  tournaments  are  held  every  year  in  Santa  Monica. 
Here  also  are  admittedly  the  best  polo  grounds  in  the  south,  and  some  ardent 
devotees  of  the  game.  Indeed,  the  guests  of  the  Hotel  Arcadia  are  provided 
with  many  ways  in  which  to  enjoy  life. 
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CMlLirOKIIM    # 


a  AAA 

'  AAA 


HE  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  most 
beautiful  of  California's  Southern  Beaches; 
situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea.  A 
beautiful,  progressive  town,  modern  in  all 
respects  and  rapidly  advancing — a  little 
city  of  homes — its  people  are  hospitable  and  refined,  its 
climate  perfect,  its  scenery  is  unsurpassed. 


CITY   HALL,  SANTA   MONICA 


f 


Santa  Monica  has  miles  of  shaded  streets  and 
beautiful  drives,  the  famous  Hotel  Arcadia,  the  un- 
surpassed North  Beach  and  Bath  House  with  warm 
plunge,  pleasure  pier,  fishing,  mountain  views,  walks — 
indeed,  all  that  can  be  found  elsewhere  and  more. 

^^^An  lnvest7iient  in  Santa  Monica  real  estate 
will  make  yoM  money  and  make  it  rapidl}-.  Here  is  a 
place  to  live  comfortabl}^,  happily  and  amid  charming 
scenes  and  people;  here  is  a  place  where  you  ma}^ 
safely  and  profitably  have  3'Our  funds  invested. 


» 
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'A  CORDIAL  INVITATION 


is  extended  you  to  ex- 
amine the  late^  selecftions 

of 

Sprittd  and  Summer 
Ulookns 

for  the  season  of  1905 


KW 


K.  S.  ERVIN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Makers  of  Men 's  Apparel 
Premises,  Third  and  Alder  Sts. 
PORTLAND,      OREGON 


London  Address 
100  Regent  Street,  W. 


HATTERS    AND   FURNISHERS 


te_     Ja 


Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


The  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS  THE   LEADING 

Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  the  Great  West 


Furnishes  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $"J00  to  week 
Sii^k  or  Accident  Benefits  from  $6.00  to  $lt.lO  per  $aXX). 
Life  Imsnrance  Certificate  pays  twelre   benefits  all 

mader  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equality  and  granted 

equal  benefits. 
Good  repreee«tatiTe8   wanted    eTerywhere.      Address 

J.    L.    MITCHELL,  Suprkmk  Secretaut 
612  Marquam  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


$1,500  A  Year 

For  Life 


One  of  Our 


TF  YOU  WISH 

to  save  for  old 

age  or  provide  for 

^"^.Itff*  "^IB^ "^'^^^WK  healthy    m  id  d  1  e 

^^^m\'^if^^  X        "«  age,  you  can  not  find  a 

^W^  ,      ~^,  more  conservative  or  a 

more  reasonable  invest- 
ment than  we  have  to 
offer  —  more  profitable 
than  life  insurance — safe 
as  city  real  estate,  yet  not 
so  costly — better  than  a 
savings  bank,  for  the  re- 
turn is  greater. 

We  have  full  and  com- 
plete literature,  showing 
16-MoNTHs  Old  Trees  conclusive  facts,  logical 
figures  and  definite  refer- 
ence of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any 
doubt  that  our  proposition  is  bona  fide,  certain 
and  profitable.  Our  booklets  give  "reasons" 
and  anyone  who  can  spare  from  $5  to  $25  a 
month  can  provide  for  old  age  and  protect 
themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortune  of  ill 
health  by  securing  a  competent  income  that 
will  correct  all  necessary  living  requirements. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets 
— do  this  to-day  in  justice  to  your  future.  It 
is  not  only  the  man  who  saves,  but  he  who 
saves  profitably.  The  demand  for  rubber  can 
never  be  fully  supplied — a  rubber  plantation 
is  more  hopeful  than  a  gold  mine — our  book- 
lets tell  you  the  facts  that  have  taken  yean  to 
prove — write  for  them  to-day. 

This  company  is  divided  into  only  6,000  shares, 
each  one  representing  an  undivided  interest  equiv- 
alent to  an  acre  in  our  Ystilja  Rubber  Orchard 
and  Plantation,  consisting  of  6,000  acres  (one  for 
each  share)  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico — 
undeniably  the  finest  rubber  land  in  the  world. 
Our  booklets  will  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in 
this  investment,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $20  a 
month  will  bring  you  an  average  retvtrn  of  25  per 
cent  on  your  money  during  the  period  of  seven 
years  and  an  annual  income  of  $1,500  for  life. 
This  investment  insures  absolutely  the  safety  of 
your  future.  The  man  or  woman  who  owns  five 
shares  in  Ystilja  rubber  plantation  need  have  no 
fear  of  old  age,  no  doubts  about  illness,  no  care 
nor  anxiety  for  after  years — you  are  safe — abso- 
lutely and  certainly — our  booklets  will  prove  these 
statements — write    for    them    today. 

Conscvatlve  Rubber  Production  Co. 

928  Parrott  Building.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
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Power 


We  are  furnishing  electric  power  for  the  cities  of  Portland,  Oregon 
City  and  St.  Johns  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  obtained  for  electrical  power 
anywhere  else  in  the  entire  country.  Manufacturers  are  thus  offered  an 
extra  inducement  to  locate  in  this  section.     Write  us  for  further  particulars. 


Light 


Electric  light  is  so  far  superior  to  any  other  kind  that  it  is  indispens- 
able after  once  tried.  If  you  are  struggling  along  with  other  light,  you 
needn't  do  so  on  account  ot  the  cost.  Telephone  us  to  come  and  talk  over  the 
matter  with  you. 


Electric  Supplies 


We  furnish  Electric  Supplies  and  Novelties  in  any  quantities  to  any  part 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.     Write  for  Catalogue  and  estimates. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 


See  the  Cawston 
OSTRICH  FARM 


P/Jme  ^■^•OO 


■^HE  above  picture  shows  our  Comtesse 
w  Plume,  17  inolips  long,  in  black,  white, 
pink,  blue  or  natural.  This  is  a  better  plume 
than  can  be  had  in  most  store  for  $7.00  to 
$8.00 — sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  for  $5.00. 
Return  it  if  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best 
plume  in  the  world  for  the  price.    ::     ::     ::     :: 

Sec  Our  $50,000   FEATHER  DISPLAY  and 
Semi-Tropic  Park 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

the  original  home  of  the  Ostrich  in  Amer- 
ica when  in  Southern  California.  If  you 
can  not  come  in  person  write  for  our 
beautiful  pictorial  price  list.  It  contains 
large  photogravures  of  fashionable 
plumes,  boas,  fans,  tips  and  novelties; 
also  farm  scenes  and  an  interesting 
story  about  ostriches.  Sent  free  to  any 
address.  ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     :: 

CAWSTON  OSTRICH  FARM 

p.  O.  Box  69,  South  Pasadena,  California 
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AMERICAN  INN 

Le-wis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition       ::       ::       ::       Portland,  Oregon 

The  ONLY  HOTEL  ^VITHIN 
EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

THE  "AMERICAN  INN"  is  well  known  to  all  exposition  visitors,  as  it  was  a  popular  place  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  also  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  McCready.  pt  was  a  frequent  comment  among  the  many  thousands 
of  patrons  at  both  Expositions,  that  "The  cuisine  is  unexcelled  and  the  service  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  respect."  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  management  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  to  conduct  the 
"American  Inn"  as  a  first-class  hotel,  and  thereby  maintain  its  repulation.  ^From  the  broad  verandas  of  the 
hotel  our  patrons  can  look  upon  the  river  and  mountain  scenery,  completing  a  vista  unsurpassed  at  any  hotel 
or  exposition  in  the  world,  pn  many  respects  guests  of  the  hotel  will  have  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  a 
summer  resort.  Electrical  communication  from  the  rooms  to  the  office  assuring  good  service.  All  the  hall 
floors  will  be  sound  deadened,  so  that  our  guests  can  rest  well  at  night.  Pire  escapes  provided  on  all  sides  of 
the  building,  also  night  patrol  system,  which  guarantees  absolute  safety  to  our  guests.  ^In  the  hotel  lobby, 
where  our  guests  will  meet  both  day  and  night,  every  thing  will  be  arranged  for  their  special  comfort.  Two 
large  fireplaces,  presenting  a  homelike  picture  rarely  seen  at  any  hotel,  cannot  fail  to  please  any  visitor  who 
enters  the  "American  Inn."  ^Public  writing  room,  ladies'  parlors,  gentlemen's  buffet,  barber  shop-  in  fact, 
everything  that  is  needed  for  comfort  and  amusement. 

RATES    


Reduced  rates  for 
two  or  more  persons 
occupying  same  room. 

The  rate  named 
herein  is  for  each  per- 
son and  includes  daily 
admission  to  grounds 
after  you  have  become 
a  registered  guest. 


European  Plan  American  Plan 

|2.oo  per  day,  including  breakfast      $3.50  per  day 

2.50    "       "  "  "  4.00    "       " 

3.00    "       "  "  "  4-50    "       " 

Rooms  with  Bath  Room.s  with  Bath 

$4.00  to  $5.00  per  day  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  day 


Write  for  free  booklet  and  other  information. 


Children  under  ten 
years  half  rate. 

Single  Meals:  Break- 
fast, fifty  cents;  lunch- 
eon, fifty  cents;  even- 
ing dinner  one  dollar. 

First-class  a  la  carte 
service  in  Cafe. 


"AMERICAN  INN"   CO.,  Mrs.  J.  T.   McCreaJy,  General  Manager 
xVorla  8  Fair  Grounds,  Portland,  Oregon 
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MEWEST  and 
J^  most  elegantly 
appointed  fam- 
ily hotel  in  Los 
Angeles.  Situated 
two  blocks  from 
Broadway  on  an 
eminence  c  om- 
manding  a  charm- 
ing vista  of  the  city 
and  offering  to  its 
patrons  the  bene- 
fits of  purest  air, 
prompt  and  cour- 
teous service,  and  a 
cuisine  unequalled 
in  points  of  excel- 
lence anywhere. 
Reasonable  rates. 
For  terms  address 

Thomas  Pascoc 
Propriclor 


-Ti^-Ti^-Ti^ 


Send 

for 

Booklet 

on 

California 


FREMONT  HOTEL 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

CORNER  FOURTH  AND  OLIVE  STS. 


J 


PHOTO    BY   J.   W.  TOLLMAN 


Th^  PORTLAND 


The  Leading   Hotel  of  the    Pacific    Northwest. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

American  Plan  $3  a  clay  upivards 


H.    C    BO^V£RSf  ^taLI\a.ger  Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 
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^be  tCacoma 

TACOMA,   WASHINGTON 

Headquarters   for   Tourists   and    Commercial  Travelers 

Tine  Sample  Rooms 

American    Plan      $3.00   per   day  upwards 

W.  B.  BLACKWELL,  Manager 


100  ROOMS 

40  WITH  Bath 

J.  R.  IIankla                                                                                                            J.  R.  McCleery 

:fi5roa6wa^  Ibotel 

Europeari  Plan 

CAFE  CONNECTED 

Service  a  Feature 

T  OCATED   upon  the 
^  City's  most  beauti- 
ful thoroughfare.    ::    :: 
Pleasing  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments    and     en- 
vironments.   ::    ::         :: 

Hankla&McCleery 

429  South  Broadway,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

The  opening  uf  "THJ<;  \VAl>ii  INCiTU^*"  marked  iiu  era  in  the  hotel  hintt>r.v  oC  llie  I'aeihc  (!oa.'it.  This  splendid 
hoBteIr.v  is  beautifully  situated,  commanding  one  of  the  tinest  view«that  can  be  obtained  from  an.v  hotel  in  the  world. 
Everything  connected  with  the  hotel  is  thoroughly  tirst-class.  no  effort  having  been  spared  to  attain  this  end,  Pacific 
Northwest  headquarters  for  tourists  and  commercial  travelers. 
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To  The  Most 
Popular  Home  Cooks 


O' 


v^. 


MS^  The  makers  of  Dunham's  Cocoanut  are  offering  S2,000  in  prizes  in  a  ^H^k 

^Uf  great  voting  contest  for  the  most  popular  home  cooks.    Every  woman  ^BBk 

^Hr  cook  is  invited  to  enter  this  most  profitable  and  fascinating  contest.    It  ^BS 

W  is  the  occasion  of  a  life-time  to  earn  handsome  prizes.    Many  women  recog-  ^ 

r  nizing  this  have  begun  work  in  earnest,  determined  to  be  successful.    But  your  y 

opportunities  are  just  as  good,  as  the  voting  has  barely  begun.    It  costs  nothing  to 
enter  and  only  requires  a  little  effort  to  succeed.     Read  about  the 

PRIZES  AND   CONDITIONS 

To  ascertain  who  are  the  most  popular  home  cooks,  we  offer  82000  cash,  in  a  grand  prize 
voting  contest,  starting  immediately  and  closing  October  1st,  1905. 

First  Prize  8500.00;  Second  Prize  8200.00;  Third  Prize  8100.00;  Fourth  Prize  850.C0 ;  Fifth 
Prize  825.00;  Twenty  Prizes  of  810.00  each  ;  Fifty  Prizes  of  85.00  each. 

The  popularity  of  the  different  home  cooks  will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  during  the  contest.  In  case  two  or  more  candidates  receive  the  same 
number  of  votes,  the  prize  money  will  be  divided  equally  between  them.  Any  woman  home 
cook  may  be  voted  for. 

The  voting  ballot  consists  of  that  part  of  the  wrapper  on  a  package  of 

DUNHAMS  COCOANUT 

bearing  the  Cocoanut  cake  trade  mark.     Write  the  name  and  address  of  the  woman  for 
whom  you  wish  to  vote  on  the  back  of  this  part  of  the  wrapper.  This  is  imperative.    Bal- 
lots from  5c  packages  will  count  as  one  vote  each  ;  10c  packages  2  votes  ;  20c  packages  4 
votes  ;  40c  packages  8  votes.     No  other  kind  of  ballot  will  count.     Mail  your  ballots, 
postage  fully  paid. 

In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prizes  8675.00  has  been  set  apart  to  be  given  in  Three 
\  Special  Awards.    The  amounts  in  each  of  these  Special  Awards  will  be  8225,  divided  i 

I  into  twelve  prizes  as  follows:   First  Prize  8100;  2ud  Prize  850;  3rd  Prize  825;  4th  J 

I  Prize  810;  Eight  Prizes  of  85.00  each.    These  Special  Awards  will  be  given  at  inter-  I 

■  vals  during  the  regular  contest,  but  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  it.    The  first  I 

■  of  these  will  be  awarded  March  15th,  1905,  to  the  women  having  the  most  votes  I 
I            to  their  credit  at  that  time.                                                                                                             I 

■  Be  a  candidate.    Send  in  your  name  at  once.    The  special  prizes  alone  are  well  worth        1 
I       your  while.    Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  circular      I 

giving  prizes  and  conditions  of  contest  in  detail.      Address  all  votes  and  communica- 
tions to 

DUNHAM'S  COCOANUT  CONTEST,   P.  O.    Box  1765,   New  York,    N.   Y 
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THE  SUMMER  GIRL 

Will  find  when  on  a  vaction  that  hardly  a  day 
will  pass  that  she  will  not  have  use  for  her 

Pendleton  Indian  Robe 

Whether  at  the  sea  shore,  in  the  country  or 
in  the  mountains,  when  driving,  boating, 
bathing,  camping  or  enjoying  the  veranda 
during  the  cool  evenings,  it  will  be  a  source 

of  comfort.    c>o^   oo^   oo^  oo^   c>o^   =>o^   '^cn   um  <jon  oo^  ur> 

IL  Takes  Up  buL  Little  Room 

In  a  trunk  or  can  be  rolled  and  secured  by 
the  ordinary  shawl  strap  and  will  be  found 
indispensable  as  a  traveling  companion,  oo^  <uon 

For  Sale  at,  ALL  DRY  GOODS  STORES 


CHARLES  J.  FERGUSON,  Manufacturer 

Pendleton,  Oregon 


Don't   forget  to   mention  Tlie   Pacific   Montlily    when  ilenlinn;  witli  advertisers.      It   will  he  appreciated. 
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I905~m£  HAPVSST  -A  FORTUNE 
'    »^  OmMllUOM-AHflUtLINCOMrmoOO. 


'IVATtO  WITHM  atWCH 

1685  vauil  *jp,  ooo. 


pLAimo 


f676. 


FINANCIAL  COUNSELLOR 

Hdrr)  to  Make  Money  Work 

♦#^CAN  advise  you,  as  lam  advising  tbou- 

11     sands  of  my  clients,  how  to  plant,  culti- 

II     vate,grow  and  harvest  the  fortunes  from 
sensible    investments    in  SEATTLE, 
the    New   York   City   of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
SEATTLE  and  the  Northwest  are  growing 
very  rapidly.      The  former  is  destined  to 
be  the  commercial  hub  of  the  entire  Pacific 
seaboard,    and    it    waits    for    no   man;    you 
ought  to  invest  now.     I  can  name  hundreds 
who  have  made  big  fortunes  here  in  the  past 

five  years;  you  can  do  the  same  if  you  grasp 

the  present  opportunities,  as   the  prospects 

for  the  next  five  years  are  ten  fold  greater. 
FREE,  confidental  and  valuable  information 
cheerfully  furnished  regarding  substantial  in- 
vestments and  securities  that  will  make  you 
independent!}^  rich  and  protect  your  monej' 
while  it  grows.  I  finance  any  legitimate  en- 
terprise that  stands  my  investigation. 

References,  every  national  bank  in  Seattle 
and  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

ED.  W.  FORESTER 

FINANCIAL  COUNSELLOR 
Associated  with  Guion  &  Co.,  Established  J  889 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


NRW  BOOK 

—  ON  — 

CHARACTER  READING 

By  MRS.  SYMES 

J.  R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER 

90  First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak 

Oreeon  Phone  Main  %5               PORTLAND,  OREGON 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 

^►^  N  attractive  handbook  on  how  to 
Ifl    tell  the  ability,  disposition, faults, 
^m^\  graces,  and  characteristics  in  gen- 
eral by  the  lines  of  the  face,  eyes, 
eyebrows,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  etc. 

Most  of  the  books  on  physiognomy  are  tech- 
tiical,  but   CHARACTER  READING    is  a   book 
for  practical,  everyday  reference,  discussing  each 
feature  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  and  present- 
ing the  facts  in  a  form  easily  understood. 

In  addition  to  the  special  talks  concerning 
the  shape  of  the  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  etc., 
contains  a  complete  Alphabetical  Guide  to  De- 
lineating Character.     Through  this,  any  special 
attribute  with  statement  as  to  what   particular 
lines  denote  its   presence,   may  be   found  on  a 
minute's  notice. 

Cloth  Binding,  Price  50  Cents 

BUSHONG 
^  CO. 

Front  and  Stark   Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 

PRINTED  THE 

COVER  ON  THIS 

MAGAZINE 

ITow  do  you  like  it? 

JONES'  BOOK  STORE 

291  Alder  St. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Special  attention  given  to  Collections  Established  1859 


o 


LADD  ®i  TILTON 


Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 

Portland,  Oregon 


A.  L.  MILLS Predident  W.  C.  ALVORD Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  NEWKIRK Cashier  B.  F.  STEVENS 2nd  Assistant  Cashier 


First  National  Bank 

OF    PORTLAND.   OREGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Capital $  500,000.00 

Surplus        900,000.00 

Deposits 8,250,000.00 


Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 

United  States 


CORNER  FIRST  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific   Monthly   when  <iealing  with  ailvcrtisers.      It  will  be  apprcciatct 
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AMERICA'S 
NEW  SCENIC  LINE 

The  Salt  Lake  Route 


'IN  RAINBOW  CANYON,  NEVADA." 
Salt  Lake  Route. 


To  Portland— $60  Round  Trip 

From  Los  Angeles — via  the  new  picturesque  Salt  Lake  route  to  Salt 
Lake  City — thence  through  Ogden  and  along  the  beautiful  Columbia 
River  to  Portland.  Returning  via  same  route  or  via  Shasta  to  San 
Francisco,  where  a  choice  may  be  made  between  the  Coast  line  or  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  route  to  Los  Angeles.  Stop-overs  given  at  all 
points.    Information  gladly  given  by  any  agent  Salt  Lake  Route. 


E,  W.  GILLETT, 


T.  C  PECK, 


General  Passenger  Agent.  Assisstant  General  Passenger  Agent. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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ccjdental 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CALIPORNIA 


The  COLLEGE     P'our   courses  —  Classical,   Scientific,    Literary, 
Literary-Musical. 
The  ACADEMY     Prepares  students  for  Occidental  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

The  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC     Gives  thorough  instruction  in  theory,  and  vocal 

and  instrumental  music. 

The  LOCATION  The  campus  is  situated  midway  between  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  foot-hills  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains. The  ample  athletic  field  is  available 
throughout  the  year  in  the  unsurpassed  climate 
of  Southern  California,  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

The  PURPOSE  The  College  seeks  to  build  up  the  highest  type 
of  character  and  secure  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  student  in  Body,  Mind  and 
Spirit. 

Address,  President  GUY  W.  WADSWORTH,  D.  D. 


Don't   forget  to  mention  The   I'acific   Monthly   when   lUaliug   with  ailvirtisers.     Jt  will  be  appreciated. 
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0.  F.  Adams,  President 

R.  G.  JUBITZ,  Secretary 


L.  A.  Lewis,  Ist  Vice  President 

A.  L.  Mills,  2nd  Vice  President 


Security  Savings  d  Crust  Company 

266  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Ac- 
counts and  on  Time  Certificates 
of  Deposit.        

Directors— C.  A.  Dolph,  L.  A.  Lewis, 
Joseph  Simon,  A.  L.  Mills,  C.  F.  Adams, 
J.  N.  Teal,  James  F.  Failing. 


Statement  of  Condition,  3une  30,  i904 

RESOURCES 

Loans $1,831,838.00 

Bonds  886,154.91 

Cash  and  due 

from  correspondents  735,230.61 
Real  Estate 1,784.56 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $    250,000.00 

Surplus  and 
undivided  profits...      100.243.19 

Premiums 9,671.12 

Deposits 3,095,093.77 


$3,455,008.08 


$3,455,008.08 


Behnke -Walker 
Business  College 

Stearns  Block,  Portland,  Or. 

We  assist  our  graduates  in  finditig  positions  as 
well  as  giving  them  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Special  inducements  to  enroll  now.  Send  for 
catalogue.    Phone  Main  590. 


H.  W.  Behnke,  Pres. 
1.  M.  Walker,  Sec'y. 


Portland  Academy 


The  sixteenth  year  will  open  September  19,  1904. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy. 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  September,  1902,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191  Eleventh  street, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE,    WASHINGTON 

f  Complete  courses  in  Law,  Theology,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Action,  Music,  Languages,  Voice, 
Salesmanship,  Literature,  Philosophy.  Grad- 
uates receive  appropriate  degrees  in  each 
course.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

S.  O.  MILLER  &  SON 


DEALERS  IN 


(Beneral  Ibar^ware 


stoves,  Tinware,  Graniteware,  Sewing  Machines 

Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Doors  and  Windows 

Buggies,  Wagon  and  Farm  Implements 

AURORA,  OREGON 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Ores:on 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boys 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.    For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


Managers  Wanted 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wants  a 
reliable,  energetic  man  or  woman 
in  each  state  in  the  Union  to  act  as 
manager. 

None  but  those  who  can  give 
high-class  references  need  apply. 

None  but  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  hard  need  apply. 

For  the  right  man  or  woman  the 
proposition  is  an  exceptional  one. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 


Portland,  Oregon. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Cbe  Scandinavian  Jlmerica  Bank 


J 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  S300,000.00 
Surplus,  S150,000.00 

i  Andrew  Chilberg,  President  J.  E.  Chilberg.Vice-Pres. 
J.  F.  Lane,  Cashier  Wm.  Thaanum,  Asst.  Cashier 

i  Geo.  R.  Fisher,  Asst. Cashier  W.  L.  Collier,  Asst.  Cashier      ) 

In  every  city  and  town  a  woman 
who  is  permanently  located  to 
take  up  as  a  side  issue  some 
work  in  connection  with  The 
Pacific  Monthly.     Write  for  full  particulars. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 


WANTED 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring  You  Business 

Rates  $2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses,  Corporations,  Business 
Houses.  Politicians,  all  use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
Local,  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery 
Offices:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 

109  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 

3  IZTbIL°'      Portland,  Oregon 


WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Rea.1    Estate    cAgent 
City  Property,  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 


Rates  Beasonable 


European  Plan 
NEWLY  OPENED 


Sample  Rooms 


HOTEL   SHANKS 

J.  B.  Shanks,  Prop. 

First-Olass  Oheck  Restaurant  in  'Connection. 

To  try  UB  is  to  stay  with  ns. 

XJrkiox^,  Ore^oxk 


W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

FRUIT  AND  FARM  LAND 
HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Stammer 

Why   not  be   relieved    during  the   Fair   at   Portland? 
Write    for    Special    Rates.       Book    on    "How    to    Stop 

Stammering,"  sent  free.     Address 

THE  PACIFIC  SCHOOL  fOR  STAMERERS, 

202  East  44th  St..  Portland,  Ore. 


ATTEND 

WILSOiV'S 

'    (SEATTLE) 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 

OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  In  the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES  CITY" 
"REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY  GATZERT" 
of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS    THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  dock, 
7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  McDonald.  Agent.  Portland.  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent.  The  Dalles.  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Ddn'l    forget   to  mention   The    I'acitie   .Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     Jt  will  he  ajipreeiated. 
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Two 
hroughTrain^ 

to  Chicago 

daily    from   Portland   and    points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 

Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 

Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 

&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman   sleeping   cars,   dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  car  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  Ritchie.  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  G.  BARKER,  General  Agent,  153  Third  St. 

Portland,  Ore. 

^'9°  C.  &  N.-W.  RY. 


New  York 


NEW  YORK   CENTRAL 
MICHIGAN   CENTRAL 
LAKE  SHORE 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 
BOSTON  &  ALBANY 
PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE 
LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 

RAILROADS 


Central 


Limes 


ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAI.  STATION  J.  THE  ONLY 
RAILROAD  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W.   B.  JEROME,  General  Agent, 
134  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


W.  C.  SEACHREST, 

North  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

132  Third  St.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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CUTS 


WE  guarantee  thoroughly  satisfactory 
work.  ^[We  do  not  "fall  down" 
when  we  promise  to  have  the  work 
ready.  ^We  do  our  business  in  a  business- 
like way  that  will  appeal  to  business  men. 
^A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  our  work. 


DESIGNERS 


Portland 
Engraving 
Company 


ELECTROTYPERS 


ENGRAVERS 


711    DEKUM    BUILDING 


Portland,  Oregon 


QUR  SPECIALTY  is  the  production  of  high-grade  drawings  for  Cover  Designs,  Book- 
lets, Catalogues,  etc.     If  you  need  anything  in  this  line  let  us  submit  you  a  sketch 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Covers  Are  a  Sample  of  Our   Work 


DESIGNS 


Don't   forget   to   mention   'Plic    I'acific   Monthly    when  dralins  with  advertisers.     It  will  he  appreciated. 
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\m        ivEWIS  AND  CLARK 
CENTENNIAL 


TEN   CCMTSACOPY   .     ONC    DOtLAK    A  YEAR 
SAN    FRAN  CISCO. CALIFORNIA 


READ  IT!  READ  IT! 

Special  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition 
Number  of  the  Leading  Western 
=  =  Monthly-  ^ 

SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

Superbly  Illustrated 

ARTICLES  by  the  Governors  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, Senator  Mitchell,  President  Goode  of  the 
Hxposition,  and  a  special  article  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  the  chief  authoritv  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  100,000  COPIES  of  this  splendid  num- 
ber will  be  issued,  and  the  magazine  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  history  of  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest.  Leave  orders  with  your  newsdealer  for  this 
great  July  Number.  If  your  newsdealer  does  not  carry 
Sunset,  send  us  his  name  and  address  with  loc  for  a 
sample  copy. 

HomeOffices:  200  California  St., San  Francisco 


Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

The  Peerless  Seasoning 


inst^*- 


\ 


:^^r, 


Rare  piquancy  is  given  to  Chafing  Dish 
cooking  by  using 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE 

The    Original    and    Genuine   Worcestershire 

has  never  been  successfully  imitated.  Lea 
&  Perrins'  Sauce  was  in  universal  use  a 
generation  before  any  other  so-called 
Worcestershire  v/as  ever  heard  of.  There 
is  no  other  like   it.     It  is  First  and    Best. 


CAUTION.— The    popularity   o5    Lea  &    Perrins'  Sauce   lias    induced   many   manufac- 
turers to  aStempt  to  market  wortliless  imitations. 


ImIim   l">Miir,'urs  SiiIlS     Al^^PIlt^,  NV  W  ^'miI:  . 


Don't   forget  to  mention   'i'hc    I'.icific   Monthly   wlien  dealing  with  a<!vcrtisers.      It  will  be  apiircciatcd. 
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J.  FRANK  WATSON.  President. 
R.  L.  DURHAM,  Vice-President. 


R.    W.    HOYT,   Cashier. 

GEO.  W.  HOYT,  Asst.  Cashier. 


MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


UNITED    STA.TE:S    DEPO.SITA.R.Y 

Capital,  $250,000        Surplus  and  Profits,  $135,000        Deposits,  $3,500,000 

Issues  Drafts  and  Letters  of  Credit  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Accounts  of 
Banks,   Firms  and  Individuals  solicited.     Collections  a  specialty. 

The  officers  of  this  bank  will  be  pleased  to  meet  or  correspond  with  those  who  con- 
template making  a  change  of  their  banking  connections  or  opening  new   accounts. 


E.  H.  MOOREHOUSE  (Si,  COMPANY 


^forthwest  Views 

Wall  Paper 
Picture  Framing 


ART  5T2KE 


■Artists'  Materials 

Moulding 

House  Paints 


312  Alder  Street 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Try  It! 


One  Cent  Invested 
in  a  Postal  Card 

and  mailed  to  us  when  you  wish  any- 
thing in  the  Musical  Instrument  Line 

Will  Save  You 
Many  Dollars 

D.  S.  JOHNSTON  CO. 

Seattle's  Leading  Piano  House 
903  Second  Avenue,  Burk  Building 


Try  /*/ 


BEACH 

CATCHEB'S 

MITT, 

10-inch 

Palm, 

Deep 

Pocket, 

Laced 

All 

Around 

• 

Strap 

and 

Buckle 

at 

Wrist. 

Price 

$1.00. 

Post- 

age.    if 

by 

mail.    2 

5c. 

We    Ou 

tfit 

Teams 

and 

Supply 

Dealers 

at 

Iiowest 

Prices. 

Send  for  larg-e  Pree  Catalogoie. 

THE  KIMBALL  GUN  STORE,  Inc. 
Wholesale   and  Betail, 
1303    Pacific    Avenue.  aacoma,    Wasli. 


IVIake  Yoar  Life  a  Saeeess 

A  REAL  GENUINE  SUCCESS 

You  can  do  it  if  you  will.  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way.  There  is  nothing-  I  would 
like  better  than  to  assist  you  in  finding  the 
way.  I  have  done  it  for  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  and  I  will  do  it  for  you.  Properly  direct- 
ed efforts  always  bring  success.  Tell  me  your 
wants  and  ambitions  and  I  will  help  you  to  at- 
tain them.  Failure  is  next  to  impossible  if  you 
follow  my  advice.  Write  for  references  and  in- 
teresting literature  worth  ten  times  the  value  of 
your  trouble.  It's  free,  but  please  write  today. 
Do   it  now.     Address 

L.  H.  ANDERSON  SUCCESS  SCHOOL 


p.  M.  65  Auditorium  Bldg. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOON  TO  WOMEN 

With  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain,  can  you  consistently  neglect 
to   read  and  investigate  our  claims? 

If  you  are  not  in  good  health  write  for 
our  64  page  book  of  information. 

IT'S    FREE 

WASHINGTON  OSTERA  CO. 

503-504  HINCKLEY  BLOCK 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

When  You  Write  Address  Dept.  Q. 
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VISIT  THE 


LEWIS  (Si,  CLARK 

EXPOSITION 


To  be  held  at»  Portland,  Oregon,  June  1 
to  October  15, 1905,  and  do  not  neglect 
to  purchase  your  ticket  with  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


n 


Return  Through  California 


This  trip  will  take  you  through  the  fertile 
fields  and  luxuriant*  orchards  of 

The  WILLAMETTE,  UMPQUA    AND 

ROGUE  RIVER.  VALLEYS  OF 
WESTERN  OREGON 

thence  via  Mt.  Shasta  and  Sacramento  Valley 
to  the  many  California  Resorts 


REDUCED  RATES  from  Portland 
to  All  Points  in  Western  Oregon 


Will  be  made  for  holders  of  Exposition  tickets  purchased  at,  points  easL 

of  Rocky  Mountains 


For  full  particulars  address 

W.  E.  COMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  OregOU 
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VOL.  VIII,  NO.  3 


JUNE  1903 


23  CENTS 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

GLSTAV  STICKLEY,   EDITOR  AND   PUBLISHER 


Jacob  A.  Riis: 


Practical  Reformer 


CONTENTS 


Jacob    A.    Riis  :     Prac  lical 

Philanthropist 

By   HAITEK   C.    ARENSRER(; 

HITM    PORTRAIT   AND   ILLl  SIRATIONN 

The  Craftsman's  Life  and   Lot 
in  Japan 

ft>    DR.   HM.  ELLIOT  GRIKFIS 
FILLV    ILllSTRATED 

John   La  Far(£e :    with  Illustrations 
of  His  Latest  Work 

R>    FRE1>ERICK    STYMET/    LAMR 

Where  Women  Work  and  Rest 

[\y   MARY    H.   NORTHEND 
ILLISTRATEU 

\  Craftsman  House  Modified  to 
Meet   Local  Conditions 

Kv    J.  O.   H.  LAMPADILS 

Sa\annah*s   Historic  Sacriletfe 

ILLl  STHAftD 

A    Monograph   on    Monoiirams 

B>    FREDERICK    FLAGLER    HELMER 

ILLISTRATED 

When  Summer  Comes 

\pr»es  b>    HANNAH   WARNER 

A  Hillside  Bungalow 
Notes      Reviews      The  Open  Door 


The  Modern  Architectural 
Problem 

Discussed  from  Profpsslnnal   Points  of  View 

ILLl'STRATtD 
Sivie  Id  Archileclure  — 

By    Prof.    A.   D.    F.   HamUo 
RomantlcUt  Point  of  View- 
By  Bertram  C.  Goodhue 
The  Archlteclural    Awakening  — 

By  Samuel  Howe 

Reply  to  Article  on  **  Modern  Lse 
of  the  Gothic** 

By   LOUIS    H.   SULLIVAN 

The  Art   of  Embroidery 

Needlework   of  the   Ea^llsh   Guilds 

By  STEWART    DICK 

IlLlSTRATtD 

Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work 

Fourth   of  the  Series 
ILLISIRATFD 

Craftsman  House 

Series  of   1905.   Number  VI. 
ILLISIRATED 

Cottaiie   Homes    for  the  Workman 

Number  V 
IlLLSTRATED 

Our  Home  Department 

Treatment  of  interiors 
ILLtSTRATLO 

Correspondence  Corner 


THE  MODERN  ARCHITECTURAL  PROBLEM 


PUBLISHED  AT  THE  CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING,  SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


By  the  Year,  $3.00.     Four  months,  $1.00.     Single  Copies,  25c 
Gustav    Sticklcy,    Editor   and    Publisher,    Syracuse,    New   York 
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Opinion 


r\ 


\j 


THE  MAN  without  an  opinion  never  gets  rich.  Decision  in 
all  matters  is  half  the  battle.  Advice  from  many  friends 
is  like  taking  everybody's  medicine — sure  to  kill,  and 
causes  the  loss  of  many  golden  opportunities.  Invest 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Company,  a 
sure  dividend  payer  within  the  next  two  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advanced  value  of  its  stock.  A  gilt  edge  investment  is  now  offered 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore. 
These  mines  are  located  in  the  Index  and  Silver  Creek  Mining 
District,  Snohomish  County,  Washington,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
the  best  mines  in  the  Northwest.  Surrounded  on  the  Northeast  side 
by  the  famous  Rockefeller  mine,  also  the  Cord  and  76  mines  and 
Rainey  mines.  On  the  Northwest  side  by  the  Bonanza  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Bonanza  Queen,  Silver  Lake,  Silver  Queen,  Elite,  and 
45  mines.  On  the  Southwest  side  by  National,  Golden  Eagle,  Ethel, 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan.  On  the  Southeast  side  by  the  German  Syn- 
dicate, Sunset,  Wilbur,  and  Apex.  The  property  lies  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Monte  Cristo  Railroad,  fifteen  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Index  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Everett  smelter.  Index  District  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  Spo- 
kane in  competition  with  the  entire  Northwest,  including  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  analysis  of  the  Smuggler  average  consisting  of  30  feet 
cross-cutting  the  ore  body  is  as  follows: 


ASSAY    NO.    1. 


ASSAY    NO.    t. 


Gold,  1.01;  value,  $20.87. 
Silver,  3.59;  value,  $2.15. 
Copper,  4  1-10  per  cent. 
Total  value,  $33.66. 


Gold,  .86;  value,  $17.77. 
Silver,  1.04;  value,  $0.62. 
.       Lead,  trace. 

Copper,  8-10  per  cent. 
Lime,    10^    per  cent. 
Silica,  28  25-100  per  cent. 
Iron,  .42  per  cent. 
Nickel,    none. 
Platinum,  .01  per  cent. 
Total   value,   $20.92. 

The  mines  consist  of  seven  full  claims  of  twenty  acres  each,  or 
140  acres.  There  are  seven  distinct  veins  averaging  from  four  to 
thirty  feet.  '  Many  assays  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  $11.67.  The  last  assay  made,  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  shows:  gold  $3.01,  silver  $6.12,  copper  $32.10  and  in  all  $41.23. 
The  ore  is  becoming  richer  as  depth  is  attained.  An  excellent  wagon 
road  has  recently  been  built  by  the  miners  of  the  district,  with  the 
County's  assistance,  which  is  completed  to  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  these  mines. 

Now  is  the  time  to  invest.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  proposition 
before  the  public  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  presents  the  induce- 
ment to  purchasers  that  will  compare  with  the  Smuggler  group  of 
mines.  We  are  selling  a  few  shares  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
mines,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  modern  devices  to  make 
the  mine  a  dividend  payer  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


McKINLEY  MITCHELL,  Pres. 
Capt.  J.  M.  BAKER,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  J.  M'LEOD,  Director 
G.  FREIWALD,  Director 


W.  J.  WALTERS,  Qen'l  Supt. 

SOL.  HART,  Sec. 

D.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Treas. 


Address  all  Mail 
Matter  to 


Smuggler  Gold  (&  Copper  Co. 

202 y^  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 

Will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished   those  who 
desire    to    verify   the 
circulation    of  the 
Pacific  Monthly.      No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
lation is  possible 

McCLURE'S 
ABDOMINAL 
SANITARY 
BANDAGE 

^gff^^^^              H*S  PROVEN  AN 

^^*<;^><^^«*^'''\^^            unqualified 

^''^'^^ /^ <f^           \  \          success  for 

\.^J^' tf^                   A    \        Obesity  or 

\^^^                           \   \      Weakness  of 

Y*';           ->— --            ^\    1      the  Abdomen 

1^4             X/     1  MifESTIGllIE 

/        1                             K             Write   for 

11                              1           our    circular 
y           or  call  at — 

THE  McCLURE  CO. 

417  Marquam  Building,         PORTLAND,  0RE60N 

2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  FLYER 

...AND... 

THE  PAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED   VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT    NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT    NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 


Ask   Great   Northern    Patrons  ;    They    Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,  call   on   or  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1  22  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

S.  G.  YERKES,  G.  W.  P.  A., 

61  2  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Learn  About 
Pacific  Northwest 


Our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
88-page  book  ( with  map )  tells  you 
about  the  leading  industries  in  Ore- 
gon, Washingon  and  Idaho,  where 
the  best  of  everything  grows  and 
where  there  are  more  openings  for  the 
man  with  small  means  or  the  man 
with  thousands,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  Union.  Four  cents  in  postage 
will  bring  it  to  you.  Our  beautiful 
Columbia  River  folder  pictures  and 
describes  the  delightful  200-mile  trip 
along  the  Columbia  River,  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains  Four  cents 
in  postage. 


A. 

L. 

CRAIG 

General  Passenger  Agent.,  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

PORTLAND, 

ORE 

Don't  forget  the 

Great  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  < 

June  1,  to  October  15,  1905                  , 

>. 
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If  You  Are  NoL  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  will  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


lEe  Illinois  Central 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavatories  and  smoking  rooms  and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TR.UMBULL.,  Commercial  A^t.,  142  THird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
J.  C.  LINDS£Y,  Trav.  F.  (St.  P.  A.,  142  THird  .St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PA.UL   B.  THOMPSON,  F.  (Sb  P.  A.,  Colman  Bld^.,  .Seattle,  WasH. 


GOMMENGING  JUNE  Ist^  1905 

o/yA/^Oee/ny  Olectr/c  Coaches 


Coaches  2l/iil  ^un  on 

u/ashin^ton  Street 
Overt/  XJwenti/  'TT^inutes 


Will  7/fake  i/ie^fular  TJrips  to  the  Sxposition  S rounds 
Juanclin£f  iPassen^fers  Snside  the  Sates 

OREGON  AUTO-DESPATCH 

Phone  Main  6262  Fifth  and  Hoyt  Streets 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Pronounced  the  Most 
Beautiful 

^l^flHh^ 

RESIDENCE  LOCATION 

^^I^^^r^ 

'^^^MIt'^ 

in  Portland,  Oregon 

► 

Located  on  a  height  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  Portland,  the  river  and  several 
snow    capiied   mountaius;   Bull    Run    water; 
ilcctiic  liehts;  barn;  Jersey  cow   and    calf;  5 
acres,  partly  garden  and  partly  orchard.    The 
location  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive residence  districts  in  the  city.     The 
house  is  new,  12  rooms  and  large  attic.    The 
view  can  never  be  cut  oft.    Price,  $20,000. 

^Hnlrs  ' 

'^-^'Kits^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^lH^^i^^B 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

,.,^^^ 

Sni.   H.  SHELOR 

417  Abington  BIdg.,  Portland,  Oregon 

I  CAN  SELL  YOUR 

REAL  ESTATE  or  BUSINESS 

No  Matter  Where  Located 

Properties  and  business 
of  all  liinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Don't 
wait.  Write  today  de- 
scribing wliat  you  have 
to  sell  and  give  cash 
price    on    same. 

A.  P. TONE  WILSON,  Jr. 

Real  Estate  Specialist 

4l3  KANSAS  AVENUE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  Ne.  9  =^  L.ady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sis.. 
Portland,  Ore. 

EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL   DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 
220-222  Third  St.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Are  YOU   Interested  in 

CALIFORNIA? 

We  Are.  And  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
you    information    about 

THE  QSLbEN  5TflTE 

"We  will  send  you  FRETi;  a  copy  of  our 
Illustrated  CALIFORNIA  MAGAZINE.  It 
tells  about  the  climate,  the  soil,  farming, 
and  the  cost  of  living.  This  is  entirely 
FREE.     Use  a  postal  card   and  address 

E.    L.    KORNFELD 
Secretary  Golden  State  Realty  Co., 

421    So.    Spring  St.,  Los   Angeles,    Cal. 


oa^  c^^c^f-Ui  ni/C  y^^^  i^cit~ 

(^  nOyiA^  c^i^-y^jt^  KM^  )^tonjty 
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MOST  DELIGHTFUL 

WAY   TO    CROSS 
THE  CONTINENT 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,  Leadville, 

Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver 

UNSURPASSED 

Are  the  Scenic  Attractions 
and  Service  of  the 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  System 

M.  J.  ROCHE,  W.  C.  McBRIDE, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agl  General  Agent 

124  THIRD  STREET.      PORTLAND,  ORE. 


<> 
O 


V 

O 
O 


MISvSOURI 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


From  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Chicago,  and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte 


O 
o 


worn    DETAILED    INFORMATION    CALL    ON    OR    ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Gen'l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore.    g 
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Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 


Cmrrespondence   Solicited 

J.  J.   CORTWRIGHT 

ONTARIO,  ore;. 


notice  to  Writers 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  in  the  field  especially  for 
material  for  People-Places-Things,  Short  Love  Stories, 
and  articles  with  good,  clear  photographs.  If  you  know 
of  anything  interesting,  send  it  to  us. 

THE  PACiriC  MONTHLY,  Portland.  Ore. 


M.  C.  Griswold,  President.      W.  K.  Keeler,  Sec'y 
J.  t,.  Hartmaa,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

Nos.  21 4-21 5  Chamber  cf  Ccmmerce, 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,    CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


DO  YOU  SAVE  YOUR 
MAGAZINES? 


If  so,  have  them  bound  at  a 
small  cost 


The 


James  Printing 

Company 


PRINTERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
PAPER  RULERS 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

PATENT  FLAT  OPENING 
BLANK  BOOKS 

22  Front  Street,  Portland,  Ore 


X 


^==  ITnclube  =^^= 
Soutbern  Calitornta 


X 


When  You  Visit  the  jExttPBtltnU  at  j^0rllan& 

'O  other  land  in  the  world  like  this.  Most  favored 
section  for  productiveness  of  labor  or  delight  of 
living.  You  can  live  amidst  most  charming  sur- 
roundings. You  can  make  money  by  a  few  well 
selected  Real  Estate  Investments. We  offer  choice 
of  Beautiftd  Los  Angeles  Homes^  some  of  which  can  be  pur- 
chased upon  a  cash  payment  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

IMMENSELY    PRODUCTIVE    IRRIGATED    RANCHES 

Mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  and  ask  for  our  weekly  "Investment   Bulletin" 

CROSSIS  COPVRiaHTiD 

^  Jones  &  Ryder  Land  Co.  ^ 

^Vk     2 1 8  West  Third  St. ,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.     ^^ 
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mm  - 

We  desire  to  announce  to  our  clients  in  Portland  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  the  fact  that  we  will  have  our  Portland  office  open 
and  ready  for  business  June  ist. 

Our  increased  business  in  this  vicinity  has  made  this  move 
almost  a  necessity. 

Our  Portland  office  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Fred  K.  Groves,  who  has  been  connected  with  this  institution  for 
a  number  of  years. 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  furnish  authentic  in- 
formation with  regard  to  all  Tonopah,  Goldfield,  Searchlight  and 
Bullfrog  stocks,  and  have  just  published  a  little  booklet  entitled, 
"Nevada,"  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  anyone  owning  or  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  mining  stocks. 

We  have  our  own  office  in  Goldfield,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  B.  Roberts,  a  competent  mining  engineer,  and 
we  have  correspondents  in  other  important  mining  camps. 


Send  for  our  booklet  "NEVADA"  to-day 

South-western  Securities  Company 

Fifth  Moor,  H.  W.  Hellman  Building 
Los  Angeles f  California. 
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Tell  Yoai^  Fifiends 


:TO  USE  THE: 


X  ello^vstone   Park  Line 


TO  THE: 


Le^vis    and    Clark    Exposition 


THE 


jg^ 


^c\^^ 


Will  Make  Very  Low  Excursion  Rates 


THE  ACME   OF  TRAVEL  COMFORT  IS  FOUND  ON  ITS 
3-DAILY    TRANSCONTINENTAL    TRAINS-3 


And  the 


it 


North  Coast  Limited"  S.';i5 


is  the  Crack  Train  of  the  Northwest 


Yellowstone  Park  literature  sent  on  application. 
Send  four  cents  for  Lewis  and  Clark  Booklet  to 


A.  D.  CHARLTON 


A.  G.  P.  A.,  Portland,  Ore. 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

G.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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All  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Telephone,  Both  Companies 


Our  Specialty: 

First  Class  Work 

A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE 
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Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Press  and   Deliver  one  suit  of 
your    clothing    each   week,    sew 
on   buttons  and   sew  up  rips  for 

$  1 .00  A  MONTH 


UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET.  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Both  Phones 


EIVEIRY     NA/OMAN 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderfu' 
MARVEL  Whirring  Spray 

The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.    Injection  and  suction.    Best 
— safest — most  convenient.    It  cleanses  instantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  If  he  can  not  supply  the  MARVEL 
accept  no  other  but  send  stamp  for  illustrated  book — sealed. 
It  gives  full  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARVEL,  CO.,  44  East  Twenty-third  St.,  N.  Y. 


Reming'ton 

Typeivriter 

Simple?   Yes 
Sure  ?    Yes 
Swift?    Yes 
Strong?    Yes 

Remington  Xype^vriter   Co. 

240  StarR  St.,  Portland.  Ore. 
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WEINHARD 
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Fine  Beers  and 
Choice  Malt 

YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED 


Office,  1 3th  and  Burnside 

Telephone  72  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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EUROPEAN   PLAN 


150  ROOMS 


85  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 


FIRST-CLASS  CAFE 


O.  A.  HALL 


J.  L.  WELCM 
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RUBBER  AND  OILED 
CLOTHING 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PCA.se:,  Presiaent 

WE  HAVE  MOVED  TO  OUR  NEW  BUILDING 

Nos.  6 1 ,  63, 65, 67  Fourth  St.,  Cor.  Pine 
PORTLAND,    OREGON 

!  Violet  Oats  and  Violet  Pearls  of  Wheat 
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POTTLAND  SWmt  TACOM-^ 


€L  Pure — Clean — Delicious,  nothing 
better  for  Breakfast,  Dinner  and 
Supper. 

C  Violet  cereals  are  made  from  the 
cream  of  the  crop  under  20th  Cen- 
tury sanitary  conditions. 

C,  Ask  your  grocer  or  send  for  free 
samples  and  be  convinced. 

Albcrs  Bros.  Milling  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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is  what  the  Washington  Meteor  Mining  Company  will 
be  paying  in  DIVIDENDS  within  the  next  12  months 

Over  $2,000,000  WORTH  OF  GOLD  ORE  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  THESE 
MINES.  If  you  are  tired  of  playing  along  in  the  same  old  way,  day  by  day,  month 
by  month,  the  everlasting  same  old  grind,  subscribe  for  a  block  of  stock  in  an 
actual  producing  and  dividend-paying  gold  mine. 

We  show  GOLD  BULLION  RECEIPTS,  not  assays.  We  pay  1  per  cent  per 
month,  not  promises. 

You  are  invited  to  join  with  us,  in  working  this  wonderful  profit-sharing  enter- 
prise. 

This  is  the  grandest  opportunity  for  investment  in  the  West.  It  is  no  guess 
work  with  us  about  finding  ore.  We  have  spent  our  own  money  proving  that  fact. 
We  have  a  20-stamp  mill,  water  power,  cyanide  plant,  aerial  tram,  assay  office, 
machine  and  blacksmith  shops,  hotel  and  buildings  complete;  also  air-compressor 
and  machine  drills. 

We  are  working  this  mammoth  property  night  and  day.  We  have  available  ore 
to  keep  our  mill  running  for  all  time  to  come. 

Over  five  miles  of  tunnel  work  has  already  been  completed  on  the  property 
which  proves  that  we  have  a  continuous  vein  of  free-milling  gold  ore  over  6,200 
feet  long,  assaying  from  $10  to  $100,000  per  ton. 

$1.00  invested  in  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  stock  four  years  ago  is  now 
worth  $100. 

$1.00  invested  in  Bell  Telephone  stock  when  it  was  lowest  is  now  worth  over 
$1,000. 

$1.00  invested  in  Granite  Mountain  stock  returned  in  two  and  one-half  years 
$560. 

$1.00  invested  in  Washington  Meteor  stock  will  beat  them  all.  This  Company 
is  capitalized  for  $2,000,000,  all  treasury  stock,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable.  Par 
value  $1.00. 

We  have  recently  installed  modem  and  up-to-date  machinery  and  have  certain 
payments  to  meet  in  addition  to  regular  expenses  and  in  order  to  stay  clear  of  all 
debts  we  offer  a  limited  amount  of  shares  for  50  cents;  when  sold  the  price  will 
positively  be  advanced  50  to  100  per  cent  and  will  soon  go  above  par. 

Send  us  $20.00  and  your  income  actually  commences  the  very  day  your  money 
reaches  Seattle.  This  is  no  scheme  or  humbug.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  investment  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money  and  no  questions  are  asked. 

Put  your  money  to  work;  START  TODAY. 

ROGERS-HESSELTINE  CO. 

FINANCIAL   AGENTS 

417-418  AlasKa  Bldg.,  Seattle, 'Wash. 


.^oSPEf?/rv 


•SUccii^ 


clip    herb 

Rogkrs-Hesseltine  Co., 

Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Gentlemen:  Please  forward/r« information  regarding 
the  Washington  Meteor  Mining  Company. 

Name 

Address 

Occupation P.M.  8 
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SURE  AS  THE  TIDES 

Is  the  Increase  in  Value  of  Los  Angeles  County  Real  Estate 

The  GOLDEN  BAY  LAND  COMPANY  has  been  organized  with  a 
view  to  enable  the  small  investor  to  reap  the  same  proportionate  return  on  his 
investment  that  the  large  capitalist  secures. 

The  personnel  of  the  Officers  and  Directors  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  all 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  shares  will  be  used  in  a  manner  that  will  best 
protect  the  interests  of  the  investor,  and  at  the  same  time 

Yield  the  Largest  Possible  Returns  Consistent  with  Absolute  Safety. 
Only  the  Highest.  Class  of  Properties  Will  Be  Handled 

The  first  earnings  of  the  Company  are  devoted  to  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  8  per  cent  to  the  SHAREHOLDERS.     In  addition  to  this  the 
stockholders  also  receive  One=HaIf  of  ALL  EARNINGS  In  excess  of  the 
the  regular  8  per  cent  dividends. 

'l"he  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company  is  $100,000,  issued  in  shares  of  $iOO.OO 
each,  at  par,  which  can  be  had  upon  application  to 

The  Ocean  Park  Bank,  Ocean  Park,  California,  or  to 

The  Merchants  National  Bank,  Santa  Monica,  California. 

Write  for  prospectus  and  full  particulars  to  the  above-mentioned  banks  or 
the  Fiscal  Agents. 

Golden  Bay  Land  Co. 

1 40  Pier  Avenue 

Ocean  Park,  California 

Officers  and  Directors 

T.    H.    Dudley.    Pres?idpnt. 

Mrs.  Geo.   Sibley,   Vice-President. 

W.    S.   Vawter,    Vice-President. 

R.   A.   Phillips,   Vice-President. 

J.  Whyte  Evans,  Secretary. 

Wllmot  Griffiss,  Treasurer. 

A.  D.   Wright, 

Geo.  C.  Lemcke, 

T.  J.  Lendrum. 

Address 

GUARANTY  REALTY  CO. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Sibley,  President 

EXCLUSIVE  FISCAL  AGENTS 

Offices: 

140  Pier  Avenue.Ocean  Park,  Cal. 
Guaranty  Realty  Buildirg,  Venice  of  Amer- 
ica, Cal. 
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THE  ANGELUS 

^Lne  Leading  rlotel  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  luxurious'  hotels  in  the 
United  States.  THE  ANGELUS  GRILL  is  the  Popu- 
lar Dining  Place  of  the  home  people  and  the  visitor. 
Most  central  location.  American  and  European  plan. 
Moderate  price.     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : : 

LOOMIS   BROTHERS,  Proprietors 
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HOUSE  BUILDING 
'M  HOME  MAKING 

The  Craftsman's  Story 
A  FREE  BOOKLET 

* 

Telling  you  how  we  can  help  you  to  build  and  furnish 
your  home  in  a  simple  and  practical  <way  that  will  be  satis- 
fying and  yet  not  expensive. 

Sent  to  Your  Address 

We  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  we  came  to  make 

THE  CRAPTSMAN  FURNITURE 

How  we  get  the  beautiful  finish  that  makes  the  wood  itself 
so  interesting,  and  how  you  can  get  the  same  effects  in  the 
woodwork  and  floors  of  your  house. 

OUR  LEATHERS  AND  FABRICS 

have  the  beautiful  textures  and  colors  that  are  so  much 
admired.     *  We  would  also  like  you  to  know  more  about 

OUR  HAND-WROUGHT  METAL  WORK 

which  adds  so  much  of  human  interest  to  the  general  scheme. 

OUR  NEEDLEWORK,  HOMECRAFT, 

and  many  other  helpful  suggestions  will  interest  you- 

Send  Your  Address  to 

Gustav  Stickley,  The  Craftsman 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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Far  above  the  many  of  its  kind/ ^-Boston  t 


ranscript 


Hestei"  of  the  Gi'ants 

A  Romance  of  Old  Bennington 

By  THEODORA  PECK 

Frontispiece  by  Thomas  Mitchell  Peirce 


J 


11)^^ 


% 


For  Sale  at  All  Booksellers,  $J.50 

"Irresistable  from  its  innate  truth  and  naturahiess." — Jouy}ialofCoi)nneyce. 

"Most  of  all  to  be  praised  for  its  atmosphere  of  truth,  which  envelops  the 
substance  of  the  narrative  as  though  with  the  light  and  air  and  color  of  old 
Bennington." — New  York  Tribune. 


^ 


Fox, 


9~    Q^    36  East  Twenty-first  St. 
^^  ^^^*  New  York 
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Newly  and  Richly  Furnished 


European 


Splendid  Baths  Fkee  to  Guests 


HOTEL  IMPERIAL 

Mrs.  Jt.  B.  Leonard,  Proprietress 
Cor.  D  and  SeventK  iSts.,  Sax\  Die^o,  Cal. 

Centarlly  I^ocated,  Plenty  of  Stnshine  Rates:  75c  Day  and  Up,  |2.60  Week  anbUp 


Fortunes  Can  Be  Made 

In  real  estate  in  the  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST.  Nearly  all  great 
fortunes  have  resulted  from  wise  real 
estate  investments.  We  can  demon- 
strate to  your  satisfaction  that  no  city 
in  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  of- 
fers such  chances  for  profitable  in- 
vestment and  has  such  a  w^onderful 
future  as  has 

ST.  JOHN5 

Situated  on  Portland's  Lower  Harbor 

Two  miles  of  fine  deep  water  har- 
bor now  occupied,  and  two  miles  of 
the  best  frontage  anywhere  in  the 
country  open  for  future  use. 

It  is  now  the  home  of  many  large 
industries  employing  hundreds  of  men 
and  paying  monthly  in  wages  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Located  only  four  miles  distant 
from  Portland's  business  center,  and 
connected  by  frequent  and  rapid  elec- 
tric   car   service — 5-cent    fare. 

For  full  information  and  for  maps  and  booklets  on 
St.  Johns  call  on  or  address 

ST.  JOHNS  LAND  CO. 

The  Pioneer  Land  Company 
ST.  JOHNS,  ORE. 


Can  You  Work? 

IDOU  can  make  good  money,  if 
^  you  are  energetic,  by  repre- 
senting T/ie  Pacific  Monthly 
in  your  locality.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  Our  offer  is 
unusually  liberal.      : :     : :     : : 


The  Pacific  Monthly 

Portland,  Oregon 


Learn  Telegraphy  &  R.  R.  Accounting 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary  assured  our  graduates  un- 
der bond.  You  don't  pay  us  until  you  have  a  position. 
largest  system  of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators  always  in  de- 
mand.    Ladies  also  admitted.     Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Cincinnati,  O.  :  Buffalo,  N.Y.  :  Texarkana,  Tkx. 
Atlanta, Ga.  :  I,a  Crosse, Wis.  :  San  Francisco, Cai~ 


WRITE    FOR    SAMPLE 


rescent 
inapleine 

The  New  Maple  Sap 


Every  housewife  can  make  her  own 
Maple  Syrup  at  one-third  the  cost  by  simply 
adding  water  and  granulated  sugar — no 
cooking. 


loz.  bottle  Mapleine   costs 17%  cts. 

7  lbs.  Granulated  Sugar  costs....   49      cts. 
V/ater    


Total  cost  per  g-allon  of  syrup..   66%  cts 

Write  today  and  obtain  Free  Sample 
Bottle  at  our  expense. 


CRESCENT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 

MAKERS   OF   CRESCENT    BAKING    POWDER 
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KEEP  YOUR 


Bird  Rock  City 
by  the  Sea 


SAN  DIEGO 

M.  D. HALL 

Cor.  D  and  Fourth  Sts. 


TME 


ivy      Zavc     V"i,i 

vi/     ETCM//VG.    \i?/ 

,  ?,•  HALT  TAME  &   ••i   , 

i  \S  THREE  C°L°n  %t  \ 

In- A       FOLATES.      /5v,| 


EQUIPPED 


?"DEKlJMgLDb 

•TCLEPHONC     MAIN    6209 


pORTLV 


^TAEF  OF  y  V 
/  1 1  ARTIJTJ  Am  \{\ 
I  ;,;|i  EM  GRAVERS  %\i\ 
\\l\    AT  YOUR       \:\ 

\  y  \  SERVICE  /  y  / 

•• — •••  ' 
)i9  Jnne  I4th  on, 


Pacific  Monthly  Publ.  Co., 

City. 
Gentlemen: 

The  returns  from  our  ad.  in  your  magazine  have  al- 
ready come  in  to  such  an  extent  that  we  feel  in  duty  "bound 
to  tell  you  ahout  it.  What  surprises  us  mere  than  anything 
else  Is  that  we  have  received  work  from  British  Columhia 
even,  through  oui-  ad.  with  you, 

TUTe  can  now  say.  and  say  it  with  the  conviction  that 
ccmes  through  experience,  that  any  one  who  overlooks  the 
I^cific  Monthly  as  an  advertising  m.edium  is  ceitainly  loosing 
a  good  opportunity  to  increase  his  "business. 

Yours  respectfully,^ 

Po^ 
Byy/>r^^^^^^S/^^^^^%^Mgr . 
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COPYRIGnTED 


SEATTLE 


Real  Estate 


Is  a  sure  investment,  paying  from  lO^) 
to  20<fo.  We  pay  special  attention  to 
handling  property  owned  by  non- 
residents. We  handle  all  kinds  of  first 
mortgage  loans  on  Seattle  real  estate 
and  can  place  money  at  7<fo  to  lOfo* 
Information  will  be  gladly  furnished 
at  any  time. 


M.  B.  Crane  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IREAL  ESTATE  :  LOANS  J 
RENTALS  :   INSURANCE 

20r-8-9-10  Eitel  Buildirg,  SEATTLE, WASH. 


Phones  26S2 
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CHARLES  H.  LILLY 

is  one  of  the  most  progressive  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  has  been  a  few 
years,  seventeen  or  eighteen,  that  Mr. 
Lilly  came  to  this  coast  from  a  small 
farming  town  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  his 
principal  capital  being  a  determination 
to  remain  in  the  far  we.st,  study  the  com- 
mercial opportunities  and  make  a  place 
for  himself  in  the  business  life  he  should 
find. 

From  a  beginning  consisting  of  a  halt 
dozen  bales  of  hay  which  he  sold  on  com- 
mission toownersofexpresswagonshehas 
emerged  as  the  sole  owner  of  a  business 
that  employs  several  hundred  men  and 
embraces  several  lines  of  business  con- 
nected with  products  of  the  soil.  His 
milling  operations  and  his  wholesale  as 
well  as  retail  business  in  farming,  garden 
and  lawn  supplies,  together  with  his 
interests  in  steamboats  and  shipping  in- 
vestments, makes  him  a  very  striking 
factor  in  the  growing  development  of 
Puget  Sound.  Mr.  Lilly  is  still  a  3'oung 
man.  He  believes  that  he  has  at  least 
thirty-five  more  years  of  good  hard  work 
left  in  him,  and  since  he  is  a  man  who 
understands  the  art  of  conserving  his 
energies  it  may  well  be  believed  that  his 
own  estimate  of  his  future  is  a  correct  one. 
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It  Is  Good 
Business  to 
Investigate 


IT 


F  you  are  content  to  "let 

well  enough  alone",  the 

other  fellow  will  get 
ahead — this  is  especially  true 
in  the  delivery  of  merchandise. 
The  merchant  who  uses  a  horse 
and  wagon  is  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage in  competing  with 
the  ecouiomical  and  rapid  Olds- 
mobile  Delivery  Car.  There 
isn't  any  guess  work  about  it; 
it's  a  plain,  demonstrated  fact. 

Take  the  experience  of  the  Auto  Express  Company  of  Detroit — take  the  experience  of  in- 
dividual merchants — all  are  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  motor  delivery  car.  All  we  ask  is 
that  you  investigate,  Our  i6  h.  p.  Standard  Delivery  Car  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  2,000 
pounds,  and  sells  for  |2,ooo.  It  is  especially  built  for  delivery  service — built  to  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  hard  usage.  Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Auto  Express  Company's  circular. 
It's  interesting  reading.     Address  Dept.  36. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS.  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


RESULT  PRODUCER. 


HE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  offers  every  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer in  the  Pacific  Northwest  an  unquestioned  opportunity 
for  judicious  advertising.  The  circulation  of  the  magazine  is 
increasing  on  this  coast  at  a  rate  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
our  force  to  supply  the  demand,  even  though  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  capacity  for  output,  both  in  the  mailing  and 
printing  departments.  The  unprecedented  demand  for  our 
July  number  shows  the  advertiser  that  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  a  good 
medium.  It  is  producing  unquestioned  results,  and  any  advertiser  who 
is  in  earnest  cannot  afford  to  be  blind  to  the  opportunity  we  offer  hinu 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CALIPORNIA 


Ibe  COLLEGE 

TTe  ACADEMY 

TFe  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

TSk  LOCATION 


The  PURPOSE 


Four  courses — Classical,  Scientific,  Literary, 
Literary-Musical . 

Prepares  students  for  Occidental  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

Gives  thorough  instruction  in  theory,  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

The  campus  is  situated  midway  between  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  foot-hills  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains. The  ample  athletic  field  is  available 
throughout  the  year  in  the  unsurpassed  climate 
of  Southern  California,  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

The  College  seeks  to  build  up  the  highest  type 
of  character  and  secure  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  student  in  Body,  Mind  and 
Spirit. 


Address,  President  GUY  W.  WADSWORTH,  D.  D. 


V. 


J 
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Seattle,  the  Queen  City 

THE  SAFEST  CITY  IN  THE  NORTHWEST  TO  INVEST  IN 

Population  in  1896,  42,837;  in  1905,   165,000;    in  19 10,  300,000. 
Bank  deposits  in  1896,  $2,710,000,   in  1904,  $32,450,000. 

Bank  clearances  in  1896,  $28,157,000;  in  1904,  $222,220,000. 
Building  permits  in  1896,  580;   in  1904,  7438. 

Building  permits  value  in  1896,  $201,000;  in  1904,  $7,800,000. 
Telephones  in  1896,  1105;  in  1904,  21.125. 
^  Postoffice  receipts  in  1896,  $82,550;  in  1904,  $383,500. 

O 


Real  Estate  Values  in  Seattle  Advace  at  a  Minimum  of  25<fo  a  Year 

irsivEisx  iiNi  sezat-tle: 


S 
« 


o 


'o. 


5^ 


NOW  IS  THE 
TIME  TO 
MAKE  YOUR 
rORTUNE 


JOHN  H.  McGRAW 
GEO.  B.  KITTINGER 

256-7-8-9  Colman  Building 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


i 


MEXICO 

1,200,000  Acres,  State  of  Coahuila 


100,000  acres  are  fertile 
and  can  be  cultivated. 

1,000,000  acres  are  pas- 
ture land. 

Balance  niountainous. 
(These  mountains  are 
heavily  mineralized.) 

Abundant  water  at 
from  5  to  60  feet. 

400,000  acres  of  these 
lands  are  underlain  with 
coal  (three  beds  within 
120  feet  of  the  surface. 

Price 

THIRTY  CENTS  GOLD 

PER  ACRE 

An  ideal  op])ortunity 
for  those  who  desire  to 
form  a  compan}'. 


H.    C.    BOWMAN 

TopeKa,  Kansas 


Carstcne 

packing  Company 

BEEF  AND  PORK 

PACKERS 


Shippers  of  Dressed  Beef 
Mutton  :  Pork  :  Veal 


Seattle,  Mashinotou 
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JAMES  A.  MOORE 

OWNER 


The  Washington 


Seattle,  Washington 


RENOWNED  all  over  the  world  as  the  most 
scenic  hotel  on  the  continent.  ^  From  its 
verandas  one  commands  a  perfect  view  of  the 
snow-capped  Olympic  and  Cascade  mountains 
with  an  unobstructed  sight  of  Seattle^s  mag- 
nificent harbor  and  of  Puget  Sound  stretching 
forty  miles  to  the  north  and  west.  The  entire  city 
can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance  with  its  two  beautiful 
fresh  water  lakes  in  the  heart  of  the  residence  dis- 
trict. ^  the  Washington  is  the  tourist's  resort  of 
the  West.  Travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
pronounce  it  a  beautiful  and  perfect  hoteL^^^ 
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Tlie  above  haUloiie  engraving  portrays  Mr.  Sherwood  Gillespy,  the  most  popiilar  and  efficient 
insurance  manager  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has  charge  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Britisli  Columbia 
and  Alaska  for  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  with  assets  of  over  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars. 
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The  Haller  Building  which 
is  situated  at  Second  Avenue 
and  Columbia  Street.  One  of 
the  popular  office  buildings  of 
Seattle  with  a  prominent  loca- 
tion. 


The  above  copper  halftone  engraving  is  a  splendid  reproduction  of  the  interior  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Grill  of  The  Rathskeller,  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  the  best  of  everything  that  is  good  to  eat  and  drink  is 
always  on  tap.  Hence  it's  universal  popularity  and  large  patronage.  An  elegant  string  band  make  life 
merry  for  several  hours  each  evening  with  their  soul  inspiring  melodies. 
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VENICE 


VENICE  of  Ameiica   is  within  the  Coipoiate   limits  of  Ocean   Park.  Los  Angeles  County, 
California. 

VENICE  is  within   o5   miles  of   Los   Angelea 

VENICE  is   a   substantial   city   of  steel  and   brick. 

VENICE  is    constructing   the    only   ])i'i\ate    breakwater   in    the    U.    S. 

VENICE.  Pleasure  Pieis.   Pavilion.   Auditorium,   and  other  pleasure  places  are  beautifully 
and  substantially  built,  and  are  protected  by  the  great  breakwater. 

VENICE  Ship   "Cabrillo"   Restaurant  and  Cafe  is  unique.     It  is  attached  to  the   Pleasure 
Pier  and   is  laved   by  the   Ocean. 

VENICE  has  two  immense  Bathhouses,   one  on  the  pool  and  one  on  the  surf. 

VENICE  has    an   excellent   Gymnasium    for    men,    women    and    children. 

VENICE  Canals  are    enlivened    with    Gondolas,    Canoes,    Rowboats   and    Launches. 

VENICE'S  Main  Business  Street — Windv.'ard  Avenue — is  arcaded  throughout,  and  a  more 
magnificent  business   street    is   nowhere   else   to   be   seen. 

VENICE  Saint   Marks  Hotel  is  first-class  in  every  respect. 

VENICE  is  building  a  large  tourist  hotel  of  300  rooms,  to  be  known  as  the   Hotel   Venice. 

VENICE  Beach  for  bathing  is  perfect,    with  surf   or  still   water. 

VENICE  Band   contains   50   instiuments. 

VENICE  has   one   of   the   best   and    largest    Pipe   Organs    in    the    woi'ld. 

VENICE  Breakwater  is   unsurpassed   for   Hshing. 

VENICE  Garage   and   Stables   are  superior   and   suitalile 

VENICE  Harbor   is  absolutely   safe   for   yachts,    launches,    and   other   boats. 

VENICE  will  have  the  services   of   the  enchantmg    Eliery   Band   during   the   winter. 

VENICE  amusements  are  man.v  and  good,  clean  and  wholesome. 

VENICE  Railway   is   a   miniature   steam   road    that   circles    A'enice. 

VENICE  Congresses,    under    the   control   of   Benjamin    Fa.\-    Mills,    will    be    instructive   and 
educational   in   a   high   degree. 

VENICE  in  a  woid  is  incomparable 


VENICE  OF  AMERICA 


216  W.  Fourtk  St. 


ABBOT  KINNEY  COMPANY 

Information  Bureau  Angelus  Hotel 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE  GRAND  SCENIC  TRIP 


LOS  ANGELES 
TO  PORTLAND 

VIA 

The  Salt  Lake  Route 


'IN  RAINBOW  CANYON,  NEVADA." 
Salt  Lake  Route. 


Going  via  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  along  the  famous  Columbia  River  to 
Portland.  Returning  same  route  or  down  the  Pacific  Coast  to  San  Francisco 
where  a  choice  may  be  made  between  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Route  or  the 
Coast  Line.  $60  ROUND  TRIP  with  stopovers  at  all  points.  Tell  your 
friends  about  this  as  it  gives  both  you  and  them  a  grand  trip  for  little 
money.     Information  gladly  given  by  any  agent. 

E.  W.  GILLETT,  T.  C  PECK, 

General  Passenger  Agent.  Assisstant  General  Passenger  Agent. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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READ  THESE 

Just   a    TeA\^   words    about    tke   w^ortk    of 

The  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

TIJI'ROM  people  living  m  all  parts  of  tke 
^  country,  ^vno  unite  ^vltll  tke  press  in 
praise  of  the  exceptional  progress  tkat  tke 
magazine  is  making.  ^  You  ^vill  want,  you 
will  need  Ilia  Pacific  Montkly  during  1905 
and  1906.  ^  It  IS  not  too  muck  to  say  tkat 
every  numker  \vill  ke  ^vortk  a  dollar. 

N.  Jd. — No  magazines  sent  after  term  paid  for.      Tkis  is  our  policy. 

BEST  ON  THE  COAST, 

W.   E.   Dalton,  Seattle,  Wash. — Worth  a  great  deal  more  than   any  other 
publication  on  this  Coast. 

NEWSY. 
Dr.  LaEue,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. — A  bright,  newsy  and  up-to-date  magazine. 

WITHOUT  A  SUPERIOR. 

J.   M.   Baltimore,    San   Francisco,    Cal. — Without    a    superior    west    of    the 
Eoeky  Mountains. 

IMPROVED   EVERY   ISSUE. 
Silas  Day,  Jacksonville,  Or. — Has  improved  in  every  issue. 

MOST    THOROUGHLY   UP-TO-DATE. 

M.   Dunn,   Mt.   Angel,   Or. — The   brightest,   newsiest   and   most   thoroughly- 
up-to-date  magazine  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

Try   Tke    Pacific   Montkly  for   a  Year 

Price,  $1.00 


-CUT  HEBE  AND  SEND  TO  US  TODAY 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHL  V, 

Portland,  Oregon. 
Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find   ONE  DOLLAR  for  -which   send 
The  Pacific  Monthly  for  one  year,  beginning 

Name 


p.  M.  8  Address 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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8  Ft.  X  10  Ft.  Wall  Tent 

Thoroughly  Roped 
riade  of  8=Oz.  Army  Duck 

Price,  $7.50  Net 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  you  remit  us 

direct.      Prompt   shipment.      Our 

brand,  weight  guaranteed. 

Seattle  Tent  &  Awning  Co. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


WRIfE    FOR    HANDSOME    CATALOGUE 


Don't  Burn— TOASTS 

Here's  to  the  Toaster  that  toasts  golden 
brown. 

Delights  the  heart  of  Peasant  and  Crown, 

All  other  devices  are  black  burning 
roasters 

When  compared  to  RULOFSON'S  CAL- 
IFORNIA TOASTERS. 


Price,  2S  Cents 

Hulofson's  California  Toaster 

is  without  an  equal  as  a  culinary  utensil;  makes 
delicious,  crisp,  golden  brown  toast  without 
burned  edges;  excellent  to  warm  over  rolls  or 
biscuits— doesn't  dry  them  up.  Placed  under  a 
saucepan  it  pi  events  the  contents  from  scorching 
or  sticking  to  the  bottom;  fine  for  keeping  food 
warm. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them  send  us  25c  and 
we  will  forward  Toaster  by  express.  Send  name 
of  your  hardware  dealer  and  and  receive  hand- 
some California  Souvenir,  FREE. 

A.  C.  RULOPSON  COMPANY 

238  Crossley  Bfdg.,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOTEL  MOORE 

DA.N  J.  MOORE,  Proprietor 

Clatsop  Beacti,  Seaside,  Oreg^on  (Via  a.  (Si.  C.  R.  R.) 

-^^HE  only  hotel  overlooking  ocean.      Nearest  seaside  resort  to  Portland. 

^L-  Sea  foods  a  specialty.     Surf  bathing.      Hot    salt    baths.      First-class    in 

every  respect.     Situated  directly  on  Pacific  Ocean  shore.     Here  you  get 

comfort,  luxtirj^  salt  sea  air,  beautiful  surroundings   and   health.      Write   for 

booklet  and  reservations.     $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 


Uon't   forget   to  minlion   The   I'acilic   Monthly   when  clfalins  with  advertisers.      It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Camp  Yosemite 


Yosemite  Valley,  California 

Glacier  Point  Camp  and  Sentinel  Hotel  Under   Same   Management 

ITUATED  just  to  the  right  of  Yosemite  Falls,  in  a  magnificent 
grove  of  black  oaks,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Hotel,  in  the 
"Ideal  Camping  Spot"  of  all  Yosemite.  Table  and  service 
excellent.  Bath  house  on  grounds.  Sanitary  arrangements 
perfect.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  location  of  this 
camp,  it  being  situated  off  the  main  driveway,  guests  having 
the  same  privacy  as  in  a  camp  of  their  own.  In  direct  telephonic  com- 
munication with  the  Sentinel  Hotel,  Glacier  Point,  the  Livery  Stables,  and 
all  points  in  the  Valley.  Mail,  express  and  laundry  called  for  and  delivered. 
Resident  physician.  Camp  Yosemite  coupons  good  at  camp  at  Glacier  Point. 
Rate  at  Camp  Yosemite,  American  plan,  $2.00  per  day,  $12.00  per  week. 


SPECIAL  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION  RATE,  including  rail  and 
stage  transportation ,  meals  on  the  stage  line,  and  camp  accommo- 
dations, with  meals  at  Wawona  and  Glacier  Point. 

five  Days  Trip,  Round  Trip,  $36.60;  Ten  Days  Trip,  Round  Trip,  $44.1 0 

SPECIAL  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION  RATE,  including  above, 
but  with  accommodations  at  Sentinel  Hotel  instead  of  camp. 

Four  Days  Trip,  Round  Trip,  38.50 

For  a  longer  trip  than  indicated,  add  $2.00  per  day  for  camp  ac- 
commodations (or  $12.00  per  week),  or  $3.00  or  |4.ooperday  for  hotel 
accomodations  (or  I20.00  or  $25.00  per  week). 


The  Southern  Pacific  Agencies.the  Santa  Fe  Agencies 
of  Peck's  Information  Bureaus 
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For  further  information  address  J.  B.  COOK, Yosemite,  California    ♦ 
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The  Globe  Block,  corner  First  Avenue  and  Madison  Street,  Seattle.    One  oE  the  many  interest  managed  by  J.  \V.  Clise. 


OSCAR  WiLDEI 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  decided  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  writings  of  this 
unhappy  man  of  genius.  We  sell  in 
paper  covers  at  25  cents  each  (post- 
age 4  cents  additional)  Oscar  Wilde's 
famous  novel 


•IHE  PICTURE  Of 


GRAY"  and  "POEMS" 


a  collection  of  Oscar  Wilde's  finest  verse,  ipaiier  cover 
accents,  postage  4  cents'.  "The  Picture  of  Dorian 
Gray"  is  the  only  novel  Wilde  ever  wrote,  and  it  is  a 
masterpiece,  albeit  a  morbid  one.    Address  the 

FOREIGN  MASTERPIECE  REPRINT  AGENCY 
212  Real  Estate  Board  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 


ARTISTIC 
HOUSES  ^ 


Cf- 


DC^ 


WE  plan  and  build  hou.ses. 
We  do  both  according 
to  the  most  artistic  and 
improved  methods.  The  ad- 
vantages of  having  the  architect 
and  builder  in  one  firm  are  at 
once  manifest.  It  means  a  big 
saving  of  money  and  time  and 
eliminates  many  disagreeable 
features.  Let  us  talk  to  you 
about  this. 


B^ 


Phone  Main  2161 


LEWIS   (SL    LEWIES 

307  Madison  ft.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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NOTE 


THE 


KEY 


A  GREAT  CHAIN  OF 
CALIFORNIA  MINERAL  SPRINCS 

Imagine  a  wonderful  chain  of  healtli-giving 
mineral  springs  extending  from  north  to  south  of 
sunny,  life-giving  California — a  mighty  chain  of 
joy  and  renewed  hope,  each  link  binding  you  to 
the  good  things  of  this  life. 

This  chain  contains  Shasta,  the  Lake  County 
Springs,  Byron,  Gilroy,  San  Benito,  Paso  Robles, 
Santa  Ysabel,  beside  many  others — each  remark- 
able for  the  medicinal  value  of  its  waters. 

Now,  note  the  KEY,  and  remember  that  you 
can  go  to  any  of  these  famous  places   by   buying 

tickets  via  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC. 

The  Southern  Pacific  lines 
cover  California,  and  you 
have  choice  of  three  routes 
from  the  East.  Go  one 
way,  return  another.  Fin- 
est of  limited  trains,  tourist 
cars,  oil-burning  engines, 
ideal  service. 

Only  3  days  from  Chiago, 
4  days  from  New  York. 

Clip  out  the  KEYand  send 
for  illustrated  California 
books  and  folders,  time  ta- 
bles and  other  information. 


CHJIS.  S.  FEE,  P.  r.  M. 

San  Francisco,  California 

Please  send  illustrated  California  literature. 

I  am  interested  in5_ 


(Name  section  i 


P.  M.  S 
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Cbe  mWi  Pa$$  and  Men  Rome 

SUMMER    TOURS 

to  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  are  becoming  more  popular  each  year.  With  the 
excellent  steamship  service  from  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver, as  furnished  by  the  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co.,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  (B.  C.  Coast  Service)  in  connection 
with  the  pioneer  railroad   of  Alaska, 

THE  WHITE  PASS  AND  YUKON  ROUTE 

with  its  connecting  lines  of  lake  and  river  steamers,  it  is  now  possible 
'for  the  tourist  to  visit  this  far-famed  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  with 
perfect  ease  and  even  luxury. 

The  trip  to  Skaguay  is  made  in  from  three  to  three  and  one-half 
days;  a  distance  of  1,000  miles  in  an  inland  sea,  from  end  to  end  of 
which  one's  attention"  is  held  during  nearly  every  moment  by  the 
panorama  of  snow-capped  mountains,  cascades,  pine-clad  hills,  fjords 
and  glaciers  that  unfolds  itself  on  every  side; — stops  en  route  being  made 
at  all  points  of  interest,  such  as  Ketchikan,  Wrangle,  Douglas,  Juneau, 
and  by  some  of  the  steamers  on  the  return  trip,  at  Sitka. 

As  a  summer  excursion  none  more  healthful  or  enjoyable  can  be 
conceived  than  a  ride  to  and  over  the  summit  of  the  White  Pass  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Bennett  in  one  of  our  up-to-date  and  comfort- 
able trains  to  Caribou  and  White  Horse.  .At  Caribou  the  trains  con- 
nect with  our  lake  steamers  for  Atlin,  the  distributing  center  for  the 
richest  hydraulic  mining  camp  in  British  Columbia.  At  White  Horse 
the  trains  connect  with  all  of  our  fine  modern  steamers  plying  on  the 
famous  Yukon  River  between  White  Horse  and  Dawson, — in  the  Golden 

Klondike,  "where  the  sunrise,  rosy-tinted. 

Gild  the  mountain's  snowy  crest." 

At  Dawson  connections  are  made  with  all  the  Lower  Yukon  River 
steamers  for  various  points  of  interest  in  Alaska,  including  such  places 
as  Eagle  Chy.  Fort  Yukon,  Rampart,  Chena  and  Fairbanks.  The 
tourist  who  desires  to  extend  his  journey  to  St.  Michael  and  Nome,  and 
en  route  enjoy  the  novelty  of  crossing  the  arctic  circle,  can  make  the 
trip  in  comfort  via  the  steamers  of  the  Northern  Commercial  Co.,  and 
the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Co.,  returning  direct 
from     Nome  to  Seattle. 

Average   summer  temperature   in   the  Yukon  valley  75  degrees. 

Average  time  — 
Between  Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia. Ports  and  Skaguay  (ocean  steamers)....  3     to  3J4  days 

Skaguay  to  White  Horse  (railroad) 7      hours 

Skaguay  to  Atlin,  via  Caribou  (railroad  and  lake  steamers) 1      day 

Atlin  to  Skaguay,  via  Caribou  (lake  steamers  and  railroad) 1      day 

Skaguay  to  Dawson,  via  White  Horse  (rialroad  and  river  steamers) 2^  days 

Daw.son  to  Skaguay,  via  White  Horse  (railroad  and  river  steamers) 'i]4  days 

Dawson  to  Nome,  (river  steamers  to  St.  Michael,  thence  ocean  steamers  to  Nome  6     days 

Seattle  to  Nome,  via  Skaguay,  Dawson  and  St.  Michael 12     days 

Nome  to  Seattle  (ocean  steamers) 8     to  10  days 

Tickets  furnished,  information  cheerfully  given  regarding  reserva- 
tions, etc.,  folders  with  maps,  a  booklet  descriptive  of  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon,  "A  Tour  Through  the  Land  of  Nightless  Days,"  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  by  applying  to 

M.  J.  B.  WHITE, 

G.  F.  &  P.  A.— W.  P.  &  Y.  R., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  I.  W.  DUDLEY, 

G.  A.— W.  P.  &  Y.  R.  G.  A.— W.  P.  &  Y.  R. 

1016  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  513  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Chicago,  111. 
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GRAND  CANYON 

OF  ARIZONA 

NATURE'S  MASTERPIECE 

Thirteen  miles  ivide,  one  mile  deep,  hvo  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  long  and 

painted  like  a  floiver.     El  Tovar,  nenv  $250,000  hotel, 

on  the  rim,     Harvey  management. 


Reached  only 
via  the 


SANTA  FE 


Directly  on  your 
w^ay  East 
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DON'T  PLAY  BLIND  MAN'S  BIFF 

WHEN  BIYIVG  LIFE  INSIRANCE. 
A  SEARCH  with  OPEN  EYES  will  satisfy  you  that  the  policies  of  the 

MITIAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSIRANCE  CO. 

contain  Special  and  I^ecuHar  advantag-es  not  combined  in  the  policies 
ot  other  companies. 

Ii  read  in  the  light  of  the  Company's 

SIXTY  YEARS  OP  HISTORY 

the  value  of  the  comprehensive  and  certain  protection  they  afford  will  be 
especially  appreciated. 

THE    COMPANY'S     MUTUALITY     is     real;     ITS     SECURITY, 
Great;  ITS  ECONOMY  and  EARNING  POWER,  Unsurpassed. 

HOME  Of  FICE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


♦IFF  you  would  satisfy  yourself,  fill  in  the  following  form  and 
II    mail  to  Arnold  S.  Rothwell,  State  Agent,  Failing  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon.     You  will  obtain  an    illustration    of  a 
policy  at  your  age.     The  information  will  cost  you  nothing. 


r 


^ 


^ 


ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL^  State  Agent, 
Po  >  tia  >id,  O  regon . 

Without  committing  myself,  I  woidd  like  par- 
ticulars as  to  cost,  etc.,  of  a  policy  of  $ 

/  ivas  born 

Name \ 


^. 


^ 


^49 


Address 
p.  M.  8 


d- 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  was  organized  in 
1845.  It  has  assets  of  over  $93,000,000.  It  is  the  leading 
Annual  Dividend  Company. 

ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL,  State  Agent  for  Oregon  and  Idaho 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Columbia 

Phonogfraph 

Company 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Stores  in  All  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


=120 


Grand  Prize  Paris  1900 

Double  Grand  Prize 
St.  Louis  1904 


Just  simply  get  the  habit  of 
enquiring  of  us  for  records  and 
machines,  as  we  are  the  pioneers. 
So, GOO  records  in  stock  to  select 
from.     Send  for  new  catalogue. 
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Union  Savings  &  Trust  Co 


OF  SEATTLE 

JAMES  D.  HOciE,  President 


Capital  Stock, 
Surplus,     .     . 


$100,000.00 
75,000.00 


A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted 

Buy  and  sell  bonds  :  Exchange  sold  on  all  parts  of  the  world 
Collections  made  promptly  :  We  have  our  own  bank  in  Alaska 

Pay  4%  Interest 

UNION  SAVINGS  &  TRUST  CO. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Seattle  Agents  Bank  of  Cape  Nome,  Alaska 


i 


J.  B.  McDougall 

Ferdinand  Schmitz 


Jolin  B.  A«en 
.1.  n.  l.tuMnaii 


DIRKCTORS 

Emsnuel  Rosenberg 
A.  B.  Stewart 


George  Donworth 
(has.  H.  Bebb 


James  D.  Hoge 

N.  B.  Solner 
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All  y  isitors  to  tne  Le^vis  ^  Clark 
Exposition  Snould  See  Calixornia 


ALL  VISITORS  TO  CAL- 
IFORNIA SHOULD  SEE 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

By  tne  Sea — near  Old  Monterey- 


All  outdoor  sports;  golf,  tennis,  surf  and  pool  bathing; 
glass-bottomed  boats ;  full  eighteen  hole  golf  course — the  best 
in  the  world  ;  oiled  roads  for  auto-rides ;  Old  Monterey  with  its 
historic  adobies ;  the  Presidio  with  its  attractive  military  fea- 
tures; Pacific  Grove  with  its  shells  and  its  cypresses;  Carmel 
bay  with  its  sandy  beach,  and  all  close  by.  Special  terms  to 
families.    Delightful  out-doors  every  day  of  the  year. 

Address   GEO.   P.   SNELL,  Manager  "  Hotel  Del  Monte,"   Del  Monte,  Cal. 

Portland  Office  30,  Selling-Hirsch  Building.    Phone  6595. 
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ON  THE  JUMP 

NO  TIME  TO   READ 


DO  YOU  OFTEN  FEEL  THIS  WAY? 

Can't  even  get  time  to  read  your 
newspaper  the  way  you'd  like  to 

Ike  PANDEX 

OF  THE  PRESS 


Will  meet  your  need*  Everything 
in  it  is  short  and  to  the  point  and 
by  the  best  writers  in  the  country 


PublisKed  MontKly  ty 

jJxe    CalKins   Newpaper   Syndicate 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
25  Cents  the  Copy  $3.00  per  Annttm 
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THE  COMING  SUPREMACY  OF 

THE  PACIFIC 

By  Wolr  Von  ScnierDrancl 

Editor's  Note. — The  cotisensvs  of  opinion  of  noted  ivriters  and  statesmen  for 
the  past  fifty  years  is  that  the  great  hattles  between  nations  for  political  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  will  take  place  upon  lands  bordering  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  One  of  the  conspicuous  prophets  of  this  theory  was  William  H.  Seward, 
the  far-seeing  Secretary  of  State  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  who  was  responsible  for  the 
purchase  of  Alaska.     Seward  said: 

"Henceforth  European  commerce,  European  politics,  European  thought  and 
European  activity,  although  actually  gaining  force,  and  European  connections, 
altliough  actually  becoming  more  intimate',  will  nevertheless  relatively  sink  in 
importance;  while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands  and  the  vast  region  be- 
yond will  become  the  chief  theater  of  events  in  the  ivorld's  great  hereafter." 

This  sentiment,  voiced  probably  for  the  first  time  by  Seward,  has  since  become 
a  universally  acknowledged  belief,  and  the  policy  of  nations  is  being  shaped  ac- 
cordingly. The  infiuence  of  these  facts  upon  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Coast  can- 
not be  overestimated,  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  possible  to  exaggerate  the  natural  advant- 
ages which  this  section  of  the  world  possesses,  and  ivhich  will  be  prominent  factors 
in  bringing  about  the  supremacy  of  the  Pacific  and  its  seaboard.  One  mission  of 
The  Pacific  Monthly  is  to  represent  these  great  movements,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  series  of  six  articles  on  The  Coming  Supremacy  of  the  Pacific  by 
Wolf  Von  Schierbrand,  Ph.  D.,  whose  books  on  kindred  subjects  have  attracted 
much  attention.  Br.  Yon  Schierbrand  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  instance 
of  The  Pacific  Monthly,  and  made  a  protracted  study  of  the  relations  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Orient.  His  extensive  travels  throughout  the  world  and  special  studies 
of  Oriental  problems  fit  him  peculiarly,  we  believe,  to  handle  the  subject  in  a  most 
acceptable  manner.  The  introductory  article  to  this  series  appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  The  Pacific  Monthly,  and  was  n-riltcn  by  Harvey  W.  Scott.  The  articles 
will  appear  successively  in  the  folio  icing  issues  of  tlu's  magazine. 


Prelude — A   Propnecy 


By  Henry  Clinton  George 


I. 


IV. 


And  this   is  Oregon,  and  this  the  mighty  sea. 
I    stand    among    the    mountains'    highest    peaks 
And   Nature's  voice  comes  from  the  bush  to  me. 
No    second    Decalogue    she    speaks. 
Her    voice    is    raised    In    prophecy, 
Of  steady,  onward  pilgrimage, 
Until    a    Nation's    shrine    shall    be 
The  Delphi  of  a  future  age. 

II. 

Beyond  that  path  of  gold  where  dips  the  setting 
sun 

Beneath   the  sea,   there   lies  the  Orient. 

That  deep,  broad  stream  whose  seaward  race  Is 
run 

Bears    on    Its    heaving    breast,    ships   sent 

From  ev'ry  land.  (Nor  Is  begun,  as  yet,  this  sea- 
supremacy.) 

Before   this   century's   wheel    Is   done, 

Here,    seated,    find    Democracy. 

III. 

And  not  a  vaporous,  not  an  idle  vision  this. 
Which  groups  the  world,  a  suppliant  at  thy  feet. 
Nor  yet  fortuitous  the   smile   and    kiss 
Which    Fortune    gives    to    thee;    but    meet, 
A    tribute,    that,    with    naught    amiss. 
With    outstretched    hands,    you    greet   the   world. 
The    Mundane    Empire-seat    is    this. 
With    ev'ry    'ponent    banner    furled. 


Beneath     our    feet,    we    feel    unmeasured     latent 

wealth. 
Before  our  eyes,  there  stretch  the  fields  of  grain. 
From     forests'     depths     exhales     the     breath     of 

health. 
From  out  the  clouds  there  comes  the  gentle  rain. 
No    ravager   can    come    by    stealth 
O'er    mountain-pass    or    river-bar. 
"Seat    of    the    Nation's    strength    and    wealth" 
Thus   pilgrims   see  thee  from    afar. 


Yet   but    a    century    aback,    and    two    brave    men 
Pushed  scorn   and  fear  and   greed   aside,   and  set 
Their   faces    Westward.     With    prophetic    ken 
They   saw    what   we   see   now;    yet   met 
A    hungry    wilderness    of    fen 
And    lava    ledge    and    desert   sand; 
Yet,    keeping    to    their    course,    these    men 
Bequeathed    to    us    a    golden    land. 

VI. 

You,   Pilgrims,  coming   here  from   bleak  Atlantic 

shore. 
Sleep  backward,  to  the  home  your  fathers  found. 
See  rocky  farm-lands,  hear  the  Ocean's   roar. 
Dreaming,    can    you    not    hear    the    sound. 
Of    East-wind's    ghastly    voice    of — "IVlore, 
"More  victims  for   Death's   hungry   maw?" 
Then,    wake    you    to    new    freedom    found, 
And    grasp    our    hands.    In    silent    awe. 

Portland,    Oregon,  June  21st,    1905. 


Climatic  Conditions   and  Natural  Advantages 


ARLY  last  February,  in  the  teeth 


of     a    blinding     snowstorm,     the 


B  writer   started     forth   from    New 

Jm>^  York  on  a  trip  of  investigation 
and  enlightenment  to  the  north- 
ern Pacific  Coast.  It  had  been  an  excep- 
tionally severe  and  trying  winter  on  the 
whole  Atlantic  board.  Forty-one  inches 
of  snow  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  mer- 
cury indicated  a  dozen  degrees  below 
freezing — eighteen  below  in  Chicago, 
twenty-four  below  in  St.  Paul,  thirty-two 
below  in  Montana. 

A  startling  contrast  was  found  when 
arriving  in  the  Pacific  Coast  zone.  The 
most  delightful  spring  weather  imagin- 
able was  experienced.  No  need  of  furs, 
not  even  of  a  light  spring  overcoat.  Un- 
derfoot, velvety  lawn  of  that  deep  satur- 
ated emerald  hue  which  in  the  entire  East 
is  the  unattainable  ideal  of  the  gardener, 
even  in  June.  All  about,  the  flowers  in 
bloom — crocuses,  tulips,  daffodils,  daisies, 
narcissus,  primroses,  sno\v(lro])s,  violets, 
pansies.  A  balmy  air  fanning  the  cheek, 
an  air  moistened  by  tbe  mellow  breath  of 
the  deep.  The  soil  in  the  farmlands 
yonder  ready  for  plowing  and  sowing.  In 
the  orchards  cherry  and  peach  trees  shed- 


ding the  sweet  fragrance  of  their  blossoms, 
and  in  the  gardens  boughs  were  heavy- 
laden  with  buds  and  bourgeons,  tender 
young  shoots  peeping  out  between  the 
wealth  of  purple  and  pink  and  gold. 

There  is  only  one  garden  spot  of  earth 
that  can  compare  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  point  of  climate  and  scenic  seduction, 
and  that  is  the  Riviera,  that  world-famed  ] 
narrow  strip  between  the  Meditorranean 
Sea  and  tlie  Maritime  Alps,  sheltered  from 
every  rude  wind,  and  of  which  Nice, 
Monte  Carlo,  and  Cannes  are  the  gems. 
In  climate  and  scenery,  yes;  but  in  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  in  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources this  Pacific  country  far,  far  out- 
vies  the    Riviera. 

What  the  traveler  finds  in  the  Pacific 
Nortbwest  and,  subsequently,  all  along 
the  coast  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles  south,  he  is,  however,  not  quite  un- 
prepared. For  some  of  his  preconceived 
notions  have  already  been  upset  on 
tlie  wav.  In  Western  ]\rontana  he 
meets  with  delicious,  bracing  air 
and  bright  sunshine;  the  Cbinook 
winds,  tbose  wonderful  warm  currents  of 
air  Ibat  liave  risen  from  tlie  bosom  of  the 
western  ocean  and  been  carried  along  at 
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a  high  altitude  until  they  met  the  stern 
walls  and  soft  meads  of  the  Rockies,  had 
already  removed  every  trace  of  snow ;  farm 
and  orchard  in  the  western  valleys  of 
Montana  bearing  as  the  meagre  lands  of 
the  East  never  bore.  At  the  western  bor- 
ders of  Idaho  he  marvels  at  those  lusty 
young  twins,  Lewiston-Clarkston,  and  at 
"the  matchless  agricultural  colonies  sur- 
rounding them.  In  Eastern  Washing- 
ton he  feasts  his  eyes  on  the  wonderful 
productiveness  of  the  Yakima  and  the 
Wenatchee  Valleys,  and  of  the  Big  Bend 
district,  7,000  miles  square,  with  soil  so 
rich  and  climate  so  never-failing  that  five 
acres  will  suffice  to  keep  a  family  of  tillers 
in  moderate  comfort.  In  Spokane,  Wash., 
he  is  amazed  at  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  a  fine,  solidly  built  and  energetic  city 
which  a  score  of  years  before  was  but  a 
tiny  hamlet.  He  notes  the  buoyancy  of 
temperament,  the  never-say-die  optimism, 
the  self-sufficient  energy  which  merely 
laughs  at  obstacles  and  considers  it  good 
sport  to  take  at  one  flying  bound  dis- 
tances in  progress  which  eastern  commu- 
nities crawl  over  at  a  snail's  pace. 
The    Journey    southward    from    Seattle 


merely  serves  to  deepen  and  broaden 
these  first  impressions.  Tacoma,  younger 
and  smaller  than  Seattle,  but  with  a 
glorious  future  of  her  own;  Everett,  Bel- 
lingham,  Olympia,  youthful  giants  these 
just  beginning  to  know  their  own  strength 
— -where  in  the  world  can  you  duplicate 
this  garland  of  young  harbor  and  manu- 
facturing cities  grouped  around  that  mar- 
velous tongue  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which 
laps  the  untouched  wealth  of  the  imperial 
state  of  Washington? 

Then,  further  south,  the  mighty  Colum- 
bia Eiver  and  its  immense  and  fruitful 
basin,  the  greatest  river  in  every  respect 
west  of  the  Rockies,  draining  a  territory 
larger  than  Avas  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  in  the  days  of  Jefferson.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  this  sflorious  river 
forms  the  boundary  between  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  Oregon  is  a  state  equal- 
ing if  not  surpassing  in  several  important 
respects  her  neighbor  to  the  north. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  Oregon,  lies 
Astoria,  first  in  point  of  original  settle- 
ment along  the  whole  Pacific,  but  re- 
tarded in  its  growth  by  several  vital  cir- 
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cuiiistances.  Astoria,  however,  is  ties- 
lined  to  become  a  large  and  important  em- 
])oriimi.  Her  harbor  would  accommodate 
the  navies  of  the  world.  The  jetty  now 
constructed  by  the  national  government  at 
an  expense  of  five  millions  is  a  magnifi- 
cent improvement.  The  unrivaled  sal- 
mon fisheries  and  canneries,  the  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  enterprise  animating  her 
citizens — all  these  and  other  elements 
conjoin  to  insure  a  great  future  for  As- 
toria. 

Fourteen  miles  below  the  point  where 
the  Willamette  Eiver  empties  into  the 
Columbia  is  Portland,  Oregon's  metropolis 
and  in  every  sense  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  promising  cities  in  the  coimtry. 
The  public  spirit  of  her  shippers  and 
merchants  and  the  sense  of  duty  of  the 
nation's  legislature  combined  vouchsafe  to 
Portland  a  navigation  channel  to  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  so  deep  and  wide 
that  the  very  leviathans  of  the  ocean  may 
safely  and  commodiously  ride  at  anchor 
at  her  wharves.  Lying  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  vast  region  which  for  fertility  and 
variety  of  resources  is  not  easily  matched, 
with  a  plenty  of  mobile  capital  and  a 
trading  and  manufacturing  talent  and  a 
daring  mood  that  just  noAV  finds  adequate 
expression  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
]iosition,  Portland  certainly  has  a  great 
future. 

And  to  the  south  of  her,  150  miles  long 
and  60  miles  wide,  stretches  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  draining  a  large  part  of 
the  state  and  harboring  one-half  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  Oregon ;  a  black-soil 
tract  comprising  8,000  square  miles  and 
which,  in  the  not  distant  future,  promises 
even  to  outshine  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
boundless  fertility  of  which  has  been  for 
thousands  of  years  the  theme  of  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Egyptian  poet  and  historian. 
Then,  further  south,  the  Umpqua  and  the 
Rogue  River  A^ alleys,  only  barely  inferior 
to  the  matchless  Willamette,  another  Land 
of  Ooshen.  And,  eastwardly,  where  natural 
moisture  gradually  becomes  scanter,  broad 
and  rich  oases,  grazing  grounds  for  num- 
berless cattle  and  sheep,  irrigation  dis- 
tricts that  hold  big  promise  for  the  next 
decade,  deserve  mention.  Hood  River  is 
one  of  these  marvelous  regions,  and  there 
are  many  others  as  well. 

Everywhere  it  is  climate,  soil,  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  population,  rivers, 
creeks,  lakes,  snow-capped  mountains  with 


never-failing  sources  of  pure,  limpid 
water,  which  distinguish  this  vast  region — 
so  little  known  as  yet  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  yet  so  manifestly  designed  by  provi- 
dence to  play  a  huge  part  in  the  political, 
social,  and,  above  all,  the  economic  future 
of  these  United  States. 

This,  then,  is  the  "Oregon  Country,'"' 
the  big  young  country,  first  discovered 
and,  in  a  measure,  described  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  out  of  which  have  been  carved 
three  large  and  prosperous  new  states. 
Yet  this  vast  section  of  the  United  States, 
and  California  to  the  south,  producing  as 
it  does  with  its  sparse  population  most 
of  the  mineral  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
timber,  agricultural  and  horticultural 
wealth  of  the  nation,  stands  but  at  the 
threshold  of  its  immeasurable  future.  Im- 
migration and  irrigation — these  two  fac- 
tors will  make  of  the  Pacific  Coast  within 
the  first  half  of  this  new  century  some- 
thing so  overshadowingly  great  that  the 
mind  staggers  in  forecasting  events  and 
conditions. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  average  Easterner  towards 
the  youthful  Middle  West — so  brimful 
of  energy  and  aggressive  self-assertion— 
strongly  resembled  that  of  stern  parent 
toward  wilful  son.  Ear  was  lent  to  his 
tale  with  a  half-pitying,  incredulous 
smile.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  in  the  long  run  they  will  overcome 
even  hide-bound  prejudice. 

There  are  twelve  main  reasons  for  the 
coming  supremacy  of  the  Pacific — coast 
and  ocean ;  reasons  which  can  not  be  over- 
come because  they  are  of  periiianent  char- 
acter and  inherent  in  conditions;  reasons 
which  are  just  as  certain  to  produce  cer- 
tain results  as  are  physical  laws.  These 
reasons  are : 

Climatic  advantages. 

Extraordinary  fertility  of  soil. 

Unusual  diversity  of  products. 

Infiuence  of  the  completed  Panama 
Canal. 

Energy  and  liigli -grade  quality  of  the 
population. 

Attractiveness  to  immigration,  ami  ]io- 
culiarly  fine  character  of  it. 

lleneral  adopti(ui  of  the  finest  modern 
system,  of  irrigation. 

Favoi-abl(>  flow  and  great  voluuic  of 
navigabl(>  rivers. 

Existing  raih'oad  facilities  and  their 
extension. 
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Proximity  to  that  ocean  Avhich  during 
the  present  century  will  become  the  main 
artery  of  international  trade  and  the  seat 
of  chief  naval  power. 

Twofold  markets,  consisting  of  the 
Eastern  states  and  of  the  extreme  Orient, 
thus  doubling  both  the  sources  of  income 
and  guarding  against  the  effects  of  panics 
and  commercial  depression. 

Matchless  scenic  attractions,  guarantee- 
ing an  ever-increasing  tourist  revenue. 

In  speaking  of  this  whole  enormous  re- 
gion the  chief  difficulty  is  not  what  to  say, 
but  rather  what  to  leave  unsaid;  the 
wealth  of  material  is  so  overwhelming, 
there  is  such  a  plethora  of  facts,  that  it 
would  require  not  a  series  of  articles 
(however  condensed),  but  a  series  of  bulky 
volumes  to  tell  the  tale  with  anything  like 

completeness. 

*       *       * 

The  diaries  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  first 
explorers  of  the  "Oregon  Country,"  make 
it  plain  that  these  two  men,  a  century 
ago,  showed  penetration  and  foresight 
enough  to  become  at  once  convinced  of 
the  extraordinary  natural  wealth  and  the 
immense  importance  to  the  Union  of  this 


region. 


But  the  wars  of  1812  and  1815 
and  the  boundary  dispute  with  England 
which  followed  them,  and  which  was  not 
adjusted  until  1846,  prevented  an  earlier 
and  more  rapid  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  by  which 
the  stream  of  immigration  to  the  Pacific 
shore  was  for  many  years  largely  diverted 
to  the  new  Eldorado.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  British 
concern,  for  over  a  generation  reigned 
supreme  from  the  ocean  to  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  As  late  as  1846  there  was 
not  a  single  military  or  trading  post 
throughout  the  Columhia  region. 

Among  the  leading  points  telling  in 
favor  of  the  coming  supremacy  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation. Necessarily  the  settlers  which  ar- 
rived across  the  continent  between  1846 
and  1880,  and  who  to-day  (and  prol)ably 
forever)  dominate,  were  of  a  hardy,  vigor- 
ous, adventurous  type,  "men  who  did 
things,"  and  who  impressed  the  new 
country  with  the  stamp  of  their  individu- 
ality. If  they  had  not  been  such,  they 
would  have  remained  at  home.      Thus  it 


Scene  on  Railroad  Avenue,  Seattle.     Entire  freight  trains  are  rim  out  on  the  piers  and  are  unloaded  directly 

into    the    big    ships    alongside. 
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is  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  peculiarly  and  aggressively  American, 
if  by  American  is  meant  not  only  race, 
but  racial  characteristics — manliness, 
sturdy  independence,  energy,  enterprise, 
frankness  in  word  and  deed,  progressive- 
ness,  adaptability  to  novel  conditions  and 
surroundings.  In  short,  a  people  pre- 
senting the  living  embodiment  of  the 
"American  idea."  There  is  no  "race  sui- 
cide" here.  Families  are  large,  thrifty, 
strong  in  mind  and  body. 

Add  to  this  the  climate — a  great  factor. 
No  killing  succession  of  extremes  in  tem- 
perature. The  equable  climate,  the  possi- 
bility of  leading  an  open-air  life  all  the 
year  through,  make  the  average  health 
wonderfully  robust,  the  mortality  singu- 
larly low  (nine  per  thousand  in  Portland, 
10.50  in  Tacoma  or  Seattle,  and  lower 
still  in  the  rural  districts),  a  remark 
which  applies  with  sj^ecial  force  to  the 
women.  There  is  no  nervous  debility 
here;  roses  bloom  in  the  cheeks  of  maiden 
and  matron,  as  roses  also  perennially 
bloom  in  their  front  gardens.  There  is 
an  opulence  of  health  and  vigor  about 
these  North  Pacific  women  which  speaks 
well  for  the  future  of  their  offspring. 
The  Pacific  Coast  possesses  in  fact  all  the 
conditions  required  to  build  up  the  grand- 
est race  of  men  and  women  known  in  his- 
tory. 

Another  point  in  this  category  must 
not  -be  overlooked.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  excellent,  both  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  country.  The  water  supply  is 
everywhere  faultlessly  pure  and  abundant. 
In  the  cities  and  villages  sewerage,  street 
paving,  and  cleaning  are  far  better  than 
in  the  prairie  states,  nay,  even  better  than 
in  the  older  East.  This  is  one  of  the 
features  which  amaze  the  searcher  after 
truth  in  this  land  of  wonders.  There  is 
none  of  that  straggling,  unkempt  air  about 
these  young  towns  which  strike  one  so 
painfully  in  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  even 
much  further  east.  There  is  evident 
everywhere  a  keen  sense  for  beauty  of  out- 
line. The  public  structures  and  private 
residences  look  solid,  artistic,  handsome. 

The  people,  withal,  are  of  an  astonish- 
ingly high  level  of  culture,  sociable,  hos- 
pitable, courteous,  of  the  "live-and-let- 
live"  type. 

Likewise  a  factor  of  great  moment  in 
the  upbuilding  of  this  beautiful  country  is 
its  press.      If  it  is  true  that  a  nation  or 


community  always  has  that  press  which 
it  deserves,  the  Pacific  Coast  people  on 
that  score  alone  stand  revealed  as  of  a 
high  type.  For  the  local  press  which 
serves  them  and  points  the  way  to  new 
and  greater  achievements  is  very  high  in 
character  and  great  in  its  efficiency.  Of 
such  organs  of  public  opinion  as  the  Times 
and  Post-Intelligencer  in  Seattle,  the 
Oregonian  and  Journal  in  Portland,  the 
Ledger  and  News  in  Taooma,  the  Spokes- 
man-Eeview  in  Spokane,  the  Chronicle 
and  Examiner  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Times  in  Los  Angeles,  any  country  in  the 
world  would  have  reason  to  be  proud.  In 
every  essential  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
newsy,  reliable,  informing,  as  well  as  a 
clean,  enterprising,  and  powerful  news- 
paper these  Pacific  Coast  organs  are 
easily  on  a  par  with  the  best  anywhere. 
And  it  is  but  repeating  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  influence  of  such  mirrors  of  en- 
lightened public  opinion  must  in  the  long 
run  be  very  great,  must  conduce  mightily 
to  the  rapid  yet  steady  growth  in  all  that 
is  worth  while  in  this  lusty  tier  of  states 
washed  by  the  greatest  of  oceans.  For 
there  is  not  a  project  intended  to  hasten 
the  upbuilding  of  this  coast  which  is  not 
intelligently  fostered  and  promoted  by 
this  local  press. 

The  state  of  Washington  is  by  nature 
and  destiny  meant  for  a  second  Pennsyl- 
vania. All  that  retards  this  consumma- 
tion is  the  sparseness  of  its  railroad  facili- 
ties; and  that  again  is  due  to  the  sparse- 
ness of  its  population.  Oregon  is  affected 
by  precisely  the  same  causes.  Of  course, 
when  speaking  relatively,  no  reason  for 
complaint  exists ;  I  mean  when  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  vouth  of  this  whole 
region.  But  time  is  being  taken  by  the 
forelock  nevertheless. 

Thus,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  new  rail- 
roads are  at  present  either  in  process  of 
construction  or  being  surveyed  in  Oregon 
and  Southern  Washington  alone.  The 
number  of  those  planned  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Washington  is  just  about  as  great. 
Conditions  at  present  all  point  to  an 
enormous  new  wave  of  immigration  into 
the  "Oregon  Country;"  i.  e.,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  This  will 
hasten  the  construction  of  all  these  roads, 
so  that  probably  by  1910  they  will  have 
become  established  realities. 

But    besides    these    short    roads — great 
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as  their  influence  will  be  in  developing 
the  hitherto  more  or  less  neglected  por- 
tions of  those  two  states — the  number  of 
transcontinental  lines,  reaching  and  end- 
ing by  tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific,  will  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  next  five 
years.  Good  judges  of  the  situation  claim 
that  the  recent  final  decision  in  the  North- 
ern Securities  case — the  principal  result 
of  which  is  the  re-establisliment  of  healthy 
competition  between  the  existing  trans- 
continental lines,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific,  Oregon  Short  Line,  and 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  line — will 
make  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  competition  is  in  most  instances  the 
"soul  of  trade."  Whether  or  no,  how- 
ever, the  plan  is  at  present  to  build  a  new 
line  (connecting  eastwardly  with  trunk 
lines  in  Utah)  terminating  at  Coos  Bay, 
Or.,  wliere  there  in  a  magnificent  harbor; 
to  have  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and 
the  Burlington  lines  extend  their  systems 
to  the  Pacific,  and  to  have  one  other  big 
line  with  a  terminus  on  the  California 
shore. 

Enough  is  shown  by  all  this  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Pacific  Coast  within  a  few 
years  from  now  is  no  longer  to  suffer  from 
insufficient  railroad  connection,  with  at- 
tendant lack  of  proper  competition,  and 
that  will  be  an  enormous  factor  in  the 
rapid  development  of  the  whole  vast  coun- 
try. The  luuilier  industry,  for  instance, 
just  at  present  (in  money  value)  the 
most  important  of  all  in  the  whole  Pacific 
North,  will  be  vastly  lienefited  by  lower 
freight  rates  to  the  Middle  West,  par- 
ticnlarlv  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  the  Dakotas. 

HoAv  enormous  these  lumber  interests 
are  is  as  yet  little  understood,  or  if  under- 
stood little  heeded.      Wo  know  in  a  gen- 


eral way  that  the  salmon  fishery  on  the 
Columbia  has  yielded,  since  its  inception 
thirty  years  ago,  a  matter  of  850,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $75,000,000.  We  have 
at  our  fingers'  ends  some  of  the  mining- 
statistics  of  the  Pacific  North,  showing 
that  hundreds  of  millions  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  have  been  taken  out. 
But  we  usually  give  no  weight  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  one  state  of  Oregon  alone  so 
great  an  authority  as  Henry  Gannett, 
chief  geographer  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  puts  the  money  value 
of  the  merchantable  timber  at  over  four 
billion  dollars,  and  that  of  late  years  two 
billion  feet  of  marketable  lumlier  have 
been  cut  and  sold  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington every  twelvemonth.  This  practi- 
cally exhaustless  timber  wealth  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  (for  California,  with  her 
matchless  redwood  forests,  shares  in  it) 
is  in  more  than  one  respect  its  greatest 
asset.  Practically  exhaustless  it  is,  for 
at  the  present  rate  it  would  require  two 
centuries  to  deplete  this  wealth ;  that  is, 
if  nothing  were  grown  to  make  up  the 
lo'ss;  but  the  system  of  forest  reserves  and 
superintendence  inaugurated  by  the  na- 
tional and  state  governments,  and  the 
awakened  public  opinion  in  favor  of  re- 
forestation show  that  the  history  of  IMichi- 
gau.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  (where 
blind  destruction  has  held  sway)  will  not 
repeat  itself  on  the  Pacific  shore. 

And  as  in  cotton  the  United  States  now 
enjoys,  and  will  continue  to  enjo3%  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  all  over  the  world,  so  it  will 
be  in  this  matter  of  Pacific  timber.  No 
timber  of  equal  and  diverse  value  grows 
anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  Local  con- 
ditions and  its  accessibility  cannot  be 
matched  elsewhere,  hence  the  Pacific  Coast 
can  undersell,  grade  for  grade,  all  other 
lumber  on  earth. 


NOTE.— The  second  article  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  September  issue. 
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An  old   Indian  woman,   a  resident  of  Washington,   now   110  years  of  age, 

who  has  a  clear  recollection  of  having  seen  Lewis  and  Clark  and 

others  of  that  famous  company  of  explorers. 

^  From    a    photograph    by    C.    Daulliy,    Toledo,    Wash. 

Copyright  applied  for. 


SEATTLE,  THE  QUEEN  CITY 


By  Daniel  L.  Pratt 


SEATTLE  is  an  acliievement,  not 
a  mere  gro^rth.  The  city  is 
an  evolution  brought  about  by 
the  efforts  of  energetic,  resolute, 
resourceful  business  men.  Seat- 
tle is  the  result  of  a  patriotic,  unselfish, 
urban  spirit  which  has  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  in  order  to  gain  a  desired  end — 
the  upbuilding  of  a  great  city.  The  popu- 
lation shown  by  the  recent  directory  can- 
vas— 185,000 — indicates  to  what  extent 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 
The  building  of  a  great  city  is  not  a 
circumstance.  There  must  be  reasons — 
many,  potent  and  significant — which  will 
cause  people  to  gather  themselves  in  thou- 
sands at  a  particular  place  and  there  seek 
for  a  better  home  and  a  better  living. 
But  the  building  of  a  city  may  hinge  on 
a  circumstance.  To  Seattle,  more  than 
to  any  other  city,  was  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  Klondike  significant  and  far- 
reaching  in  effect. 

The  turning  point  in  Seattle's  career 
came  in  the  summer  of  1897,  when  the 
first  boat  arrived  bearing  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  a  great  Eldorado  in  Alaska — 
the  intelligence  that  was  to  set  men  wild, 
and  to  send  thousands  of  frenzied  gold- 
seekers  into  the  vast  regions  of  the  frozen 
north  after  the  seductive  yellow  metal. 
Seattle  was  just  recovering  from  the  grip 
of  the  hard  times  which  swept  the  coiin- 
try  and  ruined  many  a  young  and  pros- 
perous western  -  town.  Seattle's  citizens 
had,  by  dint  of  that  energy  and  spirit  for 
which  they  have  since  become  noted, 
averted  the  more  evil  effects  of  the  panic, 
and  the  city  was  consequently  in  better 


condition  to  enter  upon  the  career  of 
good  fortune  and  prosperity  which  fol- 
lowed. 

From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
boat  telling  of  the  discoverv  of  rich  dis:- 
gings  in  Alaska,  Seattle  grew  rapidly  and 
without  cessation.  Men  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  swarmed  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
headed  for  the  North;  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  outfitted  in  Seattle  and 
sailed  from  that  port.  This  was  not  ac- 
complished, however,  without  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  business  men  of  the  city. 
Realizing  the  possibilities  that  the  newly 
developed  Alaska  trade  offered,  Seattle  at 
once  set  about  to  secure  it.  Having  the 
advantage  of  location  over  other  cities,  a 
campaign  of  advertising  was  inaugurated. 
It  was  made  known  throughout  the  land 
that  Seattle  was  the  logical  town  from 
which  to  embark  for  Alaska.  Other 
methods,  too,  were  adopted,  such  as  sub- 
sidizing Eastern  brokers  to  sell  tickets  via 
Seattle. 

The  city  was  suddenly  transformed 
from  a  dull  town,  slowly  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  a  national  financial  panic, 
to  a  busy,  bustling,  prosperous  port  where 
thousands  of  men  were  outfitting  for  the 
hazardous  trip  to  the  far-northern  gold- 
fields.  Steamers  were  coming  and  going, 
taking  up  miners,  and  great  shipments  of 
supplies  needed  in  an  almost  barren  coun- 
try, and  bringing  back  the  golden  tribute 
.that  the  Xorthland  suddenly  began  to 
pour  into  the  coffers  of  the  city. 

It  was  not  long  before  men  with  fore- 
sight saw  that  Seattle  was  destined  to  be 
a  large  city  and  that  her  gro^i;h  was  to 
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be  rapid.  These  men  lost  no  time  in  l)ny- 
ing  real  estate  and  forming  the  nucleus 
of  the  fortunes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  city  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years. 

There  were  not  enough  Iniildings  in 
Seattle  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  new 
residents,  and  so  dwellings  and  business 
blocks  began  to  spring  up  on  every  side; 
the  business  district  was  extended  into  the 
residence  portions,  which  in  turn  were 
forced  farther  back ;  the  result  is  a  city  of 
more  than  four  times  the  population  of 
the  Seattle  of  1897. 

Seattle  has  well-paved  streets,  a  thor- 
ough and  satisfactory  street  car  system, 
large  and  handsome  business  blocJcs,  and 
residence  districts  adorned  by  palatial 
homes  and  green  and  velvety  lawns. 

Seattle  is  most  beautifully  located.  Sit- 
uated on  a  dozen  lofty  hills,  overlooking 
a  magnificent  arena  of  sparkling,  blue 
waters,  the  city  is  in  the  center  of  a  vast 
amphitheater  whose  outer  wall  comprises 
lofty  ranges  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
sloping  down  to  the  less  impressive,  but 
nevertheless  beautiful  foothills,  which  un- 
dulate for  miles  and  miles  until   at  last 


they  dwindle  down  to  the  wooded  promon- 
tories of  Puget  Sound.  From  the  crown- 
ing hillsides,  the  panorama  stretches 
away  for  many  leagues  to  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  and  spans  two  great  moun- 
tain chains,  tliree  large  fresh-water  lakes 
and  innumerable  inlets  and  bays  ol;  tlie 
great  arm  of  the  Pacific.  On  all  sides  the 
view  is  a  never-ending  landscape  study, 
unlimited  in  variety,  never  looking  ihe 
same,  but  always  offering  a  grand  expanse 
of  skies,  waters,  islands,  and  mountains. 

With  such  an  incomparable  setting,  a 
city  would  indeed  be  a  gem  if  it  were  not 
incongruous  with  its  surroundings.  In 
Seattle  much  has  been  done  to  bring  the 
l)eauty  of  the  city  up  to  a  standard  not 
inconsistent  with  the  environment. 

The  hills  have  been  utilized  to  good 
effect  in  giving  Seattle  a  novel  and  dis- 
tinctive beauty.  The  city  would  look 
much  less  queenly  from  Elliott  Bay,  were 
her  precincts  level  and  commonplace. 
Pi  sing  from  the  very  waterside  to  crown- 
ing heights  above  the  bay,  every  feature  is 
emphasized  and  made  to  stand  out  in  re- 
lief, affording  an  impressive  view  from 
vessels  entering  the  harbor. 


The   Walker   Building:,    Second   Avenue   and    University   Street.    Seattle. 
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Seattle  lias  many  beautiful  residen(?e 
districts.  As  in  most  cities,  the  liaad- 
some  residences  have  held  to  the  higher 
ground,  and  are  to  be  found  either  on 
the  summit  tableland  or  well  up  the 
slopes  of  the  various  promxDntories.  Queen 
Anne  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  residence  sections  in 
America.  Other  residence  sections  of 
striking  beauty  are  Kenton  Hill,  Capitol 
Hill,  First  Hill,  Eainier  Heights,  and 
Beacon  Hill. 

The  beauty  of  the  city  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  her  many  parks.  The  west  side 
of  Lake  Washington,  a  body  of  fresh 
water  thirty  miles  long,  and  only  twenty 
minutes  ride  from  the  main  business 
streets  of  the  city,  is  much  beautified  in 
this  way,  and  one  side  of  Green  Lake  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  Woodland 
Park,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful city  parks  in  the  West.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  one  of  the  leading  park  experts 
and  landscape  architects  of  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  superintending  the 
construction  of  a  series  of  parks,  drive- 
ways, and  boulevards  that  will  leave  Seat- 
tle unexcelled  in  this  respect. 

The  great  commerce  and  varied  indus- 
tries of  Seattle,  as  well  as  the  resources  of 


tributary  country,  are  the  reasons  for  the 
growth  of  the  city.  There  will  be  a 
natural  increase  in  the  Alaskan  com- 
merce, as  the  great  empire  of  the  North 
continues  the  development  so  splendidly 
begun. 

While  Seattle  is  a  beautiful  residence 
city,  it  is  her  business  that  has  made  her 
great.  Her  commerce,  industries,  the 
resources  of  the  tributary  country — all 
these  have  contributed  in  a  liberal  measure 
to  make  a  growth  at  once  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial. The  reasons  which  at  first  jus- 
tified it  still  indicate  a  continuance  of 
that  growth  which  shall  not  cease  for 
many  years  to  come.  Seattle  has  all  the 
advantages  and  resources  that  are  factors 
in  the  building  of  a  great  city.  She  is  in 
the  natural  path  of  a  commerce  which, 
while  already  great,  has  not  obtained  to 
the  proportions  that  its  possibilities  war- 
rant. The  great  Alaskan  commerce  which 
has  figured  so  significantlv  in  Seattle's 
growth  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what 
it  will  be  when  the  great  empire  of  the 
North  undergoes  the  development  that 
has  been  so  splendidly  started  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Seattle's  greatest  hope,  however,  lies  in 
the  development  of  Oriental  trade.      Al- 


A   street   scene   in   Washington   Park   Addition.    Seattle,  owned   by   Puget   Mill   Company. 
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ready,  the  annual  exports  from  Puget 
Sound  to  the  countries  of  the  Far  East — 
or  the  Far  West,  as  it  is  from  Seattle — 
have  reached  large  proportions.  They 
have  been  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  year  by  the  addition  to  the  fleet  ply- 
ing between  Seattle  and  the  Orient,  of 
the  steamships  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  tlie 
two  largest  freight  carriers  in  the  world, 
built  by  the  Great  N'orthern  Steamship 
Company  for  the  Seattle- Japan  run. 
These  boats  carry  28,000  tons  of  freight 
each,  or  a  cargo  equal  to  that  carried  by 
100  trains  of  twenty-five  cars  each.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  great  transportation 
scheme  of  James  J.  Hill,  whose  Puget 
Sound  and  transcontinental  operations 
have  been  such  a  factor  in  Seattle's 
growth,  and  they  are  a  standing  evidence 
of  his  belief  that  the  Oriental  trade  is 
eventually  destined  to  develop  to  enor- 
mous proportions. 

The  importance  of  Seattle  as  a  seaport 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  stated 
that  her  total  commerce  by  water  during 
the  year  1904  amounted  to  nearly  $76,- 
000,000.  While  more  than  two-thirds  of 
this  amount  was  coastwise  trade,  yet  over 
$13,000,000  was  in  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  The  coastwise  imports  were 
valued  at  $27,500,000,  and  the  exports  at 
$33,500,000.  The  foreign  imports  were 
valued  at  $5,800,000,  and  the  exports  at 
$8,800,000.  Of  the  foreign  commerce, 
$8,000,000  worth  was  done  with  the 
Orient,  $2,500,000  with  British  Columbia 
and  the  balance  with  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, South  America,  Siberia,  Australia, 
England,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
Of  the  coastwise  trade  nearly  $30,000,000 
was  done  with  what  are  known  as  the 
coastwise  ports,  and  $10,000,000  was  the 
valuation  of  the  commerce  with  Alaska 
ports.  The  balance  was  done  with  Bering 
Sea  and  Hawaiian  ports.  During  the 
same  year  739  deep  sea  vessels  arrived  and 
793  departed.  The  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers arriving  and  departing  during  the 
year  was  1,088,150. 

The  foreign  exports  consist  of  many 
different  articles.  The  heavy  shipments 
to  the  Orient  include  flour,  cotton,  ma- 
chinerv.  railroad  material,  tobacco,  bicy- 
cles, salni'on,  meat,  lumber,  beer,  nails, 
etc.  In  1904  there  was  a  total  of  645,706 
barrels  of  flour  shipped  to  the  Orient, 
valued  at  $2,167,882.      The  cotton  ship- 
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ments  amounted  to  12,639  bales,  with  a 
valuation  of  $611,119.  Machinery  sent 
to  the  Orient  on  vessels  bound  out  from 
Seattle  was  valued  at  $1,015,424.  The 
Japanese  have  been  buying  many  cases  of 
Alaska  salmon,  and  in  the  last  year  they 
purchased  222,868  cases,  with  a  valuation 
of  $806,835.  Meat  shipments  to  the 
Orient  in  1904  were  valued  at  $206,478. 
Seattle  is  well  adapted  by  reason  of  its 
shipping  facilities  to  handle  this  enor- 
mous commerce.  Puget  Sound  is  of  great 
depth,  and  offers  the  largest  vessels  that 
float  easy  access  and  a  smooth  voyage  to 
the  open  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Elliott 
Bay,  Seattle's  unrivaled  harbor,  is  shel- 
tered from  wind  and  wave,  and  is  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  allow  the  greatest  vessels 
plying  in  the  world's  commerce  to  nestle 
up  alongside  of  any  of  the  scores  of  big 
docks  that  line  the  extensive  water  front. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  tug- 
boats, for  the  vessels  can  steam  right  into 
the  slips  between  the  docks.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  the  use  of  barges  in  unload- 
ing, for  the  vessels  can  unload  directly 
into  the  warehouses  on  the  shore.  In 
this  way  vessels  plying  in  and  out  of  Seat- 
tle are  freed  of  the  necessity  of  undergo- 


ing the  aggravating  inconveniences  that 
are  encountered  in  cities  which  are  not  so 
fortunately  endowed  with  shipping  facili- 
ties. 

The  business  section  of  the  city  has 
undergone  an  evolution  during  the  past 
few  years  that  has  transformed  its  ap- 
])earance  from  that  of  a  town  to  a  city 
that  is  metropolitan  and  up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  The  rajiid  growth  of  the 
city  has  necessitated  the  erection  of  many 
new  office  buildings,  which  have  been  built 
on  an  elaborate  and  modern  scale,  grad- 
ually replacing  the  older  and  less  preten- 
tious looking  structures. 

The  most  imposing  office  building  in 
the  city  at  the  present  time  is  the  fifteen- 
story  Alaska  building,  modern  in  every 
respect,  and  a  fitting  monument  to  the 
great  northern  country,  the  development 
of  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  citv 
on  Puget  Sound.  There  are  two  other 
buildings  of  the  same  class,  having  twelve 
and  eleven  stories,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Among  the  many  other  mod- 
ern office  Iniildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
Colman  block,  the  most  spacious  office 
building  in  the  Northwest;  the  Arcade 
building,    with    400    office    rooms;     the 


The    Oriental    dock,    Seattle,    owned    by    United    Warehouse      Company,      uhere     the 
steamers    land    and    deep-sea    ships    are    always    loading. 
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The    Alaska    Building-,    corner   of    Second    Avenue    and  Cherry  Street.  Seattle.     A  modern,  steel  structure. 

faced  with  brick  and  stone.     The  floors  are  of  reinforced  concrete,   making-  the 

huildinj    practically    fireproof. 
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A  scene  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Seattle's  public  parks. 


Bailey,  the  Pioneer,  the  Oriental,  the  New 
York,  and  the  Mutual  Life. 

There  is  no  city  of  equal  size  in  the 
country  whose  streets  present  so  busy  an 
appearance  as  those  of  Seattle.  The  vis- 
itor is  impressed,  and  the  Easterner  is 
often  heard  to  remark  that  it  looks  more 
like  New  York  than  any  city  he  has  seen 
in  the  West. 

Seattle  has  an  excellent  street  car  sys- 
tem. Cars  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city  at 
frequent  intervals.  Cable  cars  scale  the 
steeper  hills  and  electric  cars  take  the 
more  gradual  grades.  But  no  part  of  the 
city  is  remote  from  a  car  line,  and  most 
sections  can  be  reached  by  a  number  of 
different  routes.  Four  car  lines  run  to 
Lake  Washington,  a  number  of  others  to 
various  suburbs,  including  Green  Lake, 
Fremont,  Ballard ;  and  an  interurban  elec- 
tric line  runs  to  Tacoma  and  reaches  a 
number  of  important  towns  along  the 
way. 

The  city  is  suppjj_ed  by  its  o^vn  water 
system  vnth  water  fresh  from  the  melt- 
ing snows  of  the  distant  mountain  peaks. 
The  water  is  piped  thirty  miles  from  the 
Cedar  Lake  reservoir,  by  means  of  a  sys- 


tem that  cost  the  city  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  but  has  proven  a  good 
investment.  Seattle  gets  its  own  munici- 
pal light  and  power  from  the  same  source 
by  harnessing  the  waters  of  the  rushing 
Cedar  Eiver  and  running  them  through 
big  turbine  wheels,  thus  generating  the 
power  which  is  transmitted  many  miles  to 
the  municipal  power  house  in  the  city. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  city  is  supplied 
with  light  and  power  by  two  .other  sys- 
tems which  go  into  the  mountains  for  the 
water  power  which  does  their  generating. 
One  company  has  harnessed  the  waters  at 
Snoqualmie  Falls  and  the  other  has 
tapped  the  Puyallup  River  far  up  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Eainier,  and  runs  the  water 
under  a  head  of  nine  hundred  feet  over 
great  Pelton  impulse  wheels,  generating 
power  which  is  transmitted  to  Seattle  and 
a  number  of  other  Puget  Sound  cities. 

Seattle  makes  nearly  everytliing.  In 
fact,  there  are  few  things  conceivable  in 
the  way  of  ordinary  necessities,  or  even 
luxuries  of  life,  that  can  not  be  obtained 
in  Seattle  fresh  from  the  factories.  The 
Manufacturers'  Association  recently  is- 
sued a  booklet    naming  over  360  things 
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A  bit  of  the  water  front,   Seattle.     Deep  sea  ships  load  here   for  European   and  Asiatic   ports, 


that  are  manufactured  in  the  city,  and 
stating  that  this  was  not  a  complete  list. 
Man)^  of  these  things  are  made  by  small 
factories,  but  many  are  manufactured  at 
mammoth  plants  employing  hundreds  of 
men. 

The  battleship  Nebraska  was  launched 
last  September  from  a  Seattle  shipyard, 


and  is  now  nearly  complete.  This  is  a 
first-class  battleship  in  every  respect,  and 
its  erection  in  Seattle  has  caused  several 
million  dollars  to  be  spent  there.  Seattle 
also  has  a  large  steel  mill,  cordage  plant, 
several  enormous  breweries,  a  number  of 
packing  houses,  woolen  mills,  iron  works, 
lumber   mills,     salmon     canneries,     flour 
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niiJls,  and  many  otlier  kinds  of  manufac- 
tories. A  maniifaetiirers'  association  has 
been  formed,  people  have  been  taught  to 
patronize  goods  of  home  make,  and  manu- 
facturers are  reaching  out  for  the  markets 
of  tlie  Orient,  in  Alaska,  in  South  Amer- 
ica; in  fact,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Seattle  numufacturer  has  many  ad- 
vantages, such  as  cheap  power,  available 
raw  material  in  abundance  and  at  reason- 
able prices,  cheap  means  of  transporta- 
tion by  water  route,  and  almost  unlimited 
markets  that  are  nearer  to  Seattle  than 
to  any  other  American  city. 

The  I'anama  Canal  will  open  a  cheaper 
route  for  the  transportation  of  many  of 
the  comm/odities  of  Eastern  manufacture, 
now  sent  across  the  continent  and  shipped 
through  Seattle,  and  unless  these  same 
commodities,  or  many  of  them,  are  pro- 
duced here  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  por- 


tion of  Seattle's  export  trade  will  be  lost. 
But  with  the  advantages  had  by  the  Seat- 
tle manufacturer  in  the  way  of  power,  raw 
material,  and  the  hedge  ion  freight  rates 
made  possible  by  a  greater  proximity  to 
the  Oriental  and  coastwise  markets,  he 
can  more  than  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  city  will  be 
engaged  not  only  in  shipping,  but  also  in 
numufacturing  for  these  markets. 

If,  therefore,  a  city  ever  had  reason  to 
grow  and  prosper,  Seattle  possesses  these 
reasons  to  a  superlative  degree.  All  th,e 
requisite  qualities  and  opportunities  that 
are  the  greatest  factors  in  the  building  of 
a  great  city  are  found  conspicuously  evi- 
dent, and  no  ]n-ophet  is  required  to  pre- 
dict for  this  thriving,  l)ustling,  energetic 
city  a  future  of  great  and  magnificent 
promise. 


One    of    Seattle's    many    manufacturing    plants. 


A    group    of    handsome    residences,    Seattle. 


SEATTLE  REALTY 


THE  growing  city  appeals  to  the 
wise   investor.     One  who  uses 
ordinary  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  real  estate  in  a  city 
enjoying    a    good,    si;bstantial 
-rowth,  can  hardly  lose  by  the  investment. 
Seattle,    during   the   last   five   years,   has 
loiibled  in  population,  and  the  valuation 
'f  choice  real  estate  in  that  city  has  in- 
rrased  in  even  greater  proportion. 

The  best  real  estate  in  Seattle  is  not 
■asy  to  obtain  at  the  market  price,  for  the 
'.lajority  of  holders,  if  in  a  position  to 
Aait,  realize  that  it  will  pay  them  to  do 
•'I,  and  the  best  land  can  be  boiight  only 
it  a  premiinn  that  anticijDates  promised 
ncrease  in  value. 

One  proof  of  the  faith  that  judicious 

iiisiness  men  have  in  the  growth  of  Seattle 

ind  the  consequent  increase  of  real  estate 

alues  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the  heaviest 

nvestors  are  not  confined  to  that  city,  but 


comprise  wealthy  men  of  cities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  an  Eastern  capitalist  to 
visit  the  city  for  the  first  time,  become 
impressed  with  its  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment and  begin,  immediately  upon 
his  return,  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  real  estate,  either  for  speculation  or  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings.  There 
is  San  Francisco  money  invested  in  Se- 
attle, Portland  money,  Boston,  Xew  York 
and  Chicago  money;  and  a  capitalist  in 
Butte  is  one  of  the  largest  property-own- 
ers in  the  city.  AMiile  much  property  is 
owned  by  outside  interests,  it  is  generally 
controlled  by  Seattle  men,  through  whose 
agency,  in  many  cases,  the  mioney  of  the 
outsider   was   attracted. 

Adol]jhus  Busch,  the  well-known  St. 
Louis  brewer,  was  recently  in  Seattle,  and 
after  looking  the  field  over  thoroughly 
made   the    following   statement :     ''There 
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are  fortunes  to  be  made  in  Seattle  real 
estate  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  much 
of  the  money  that  will  be  made  will  not 
require  exceedingly  large  investments. 
Of  course,  the  land  in  the  business  dis- 
tricts, which  promises  to  increase  many 
times  in  value  during  the  next  decade, 
cannot  be  had  now  without  the  investment 
of  enormous  sums,  but  there  are  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city  where  land  is  going  to 
undergo  a  proportionate  increase,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  small  investor  will  have  a 
chance  to  realize  good  money  on  his  in- 
vestments. I  truly  believe  that  Seattle 
real  estate,  wisely  selected,  is  the  most 
promising  line  of  investments  that  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  Northwest  at  the 
present  time."  And  to  prove  that  he 
meant  what  he  said,  he  opened  negotia- 
tions for  property,  himself,  immediately, 
and  is  now  contemplating  the  erection  of 
a  fine  hotel. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  busi- 
ness property  has  been  contingent  upon 
the  quick  growth  of  the  city  and  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  level  land  suitable  for 
building  and  business  purposes.  The  un- 
paralleled auiount  of  building  that  has 
been  going  on  during  the  last  three  years 


has  also  created  a  demand  for  good  busi- 
ness district  sites,  and  has  done  much  to 
enhance  the  valuation  of  the  property  sur- 
rounding the  handsome  structures  that 
have  been  reared.  Capitalists  have  been 
gradually  buying  up  all  the  land  in  the 
more  level  districts  contiguous  to  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city,  and  this  has  re- 
sulted in  stiffening  the  market  on  all  sur- 
rounding land. 

The  most  valuable  land  in  the  city  at 
present  is  located  along  Second  avenue, 
the  main  business  street,  between  Yesler 
Way  and  Pike  street,  a  distance  of  ten 
blocks.  Of  this,  the  property  lying  south 
of  Madison  demands  the  highest  prices, 
none  of  it  being  obtainable  for  less  than 
$2,000  a  front  foot.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Alaska  building  the  topmost  prices 
have  been  reached,  as  much  as  $4,000  a 
front  foot  being  paid  recently  for  a  corner 
lot,  on  which  was  a  three-story  brick  build- 
ing. The  Second-avenue  property  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  value,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  tied  up  by  owners  who 
wish  to  hold  it  for  the  present. 

The  best  values  in  residence  lots  are 
to  be  found  on  First  Hill,  which  is  the 
summit  of  the  first  slope  back  from  the 


A   view    from   Washington   Park    Addition,    Seattle,  looking    across   Lake    Washington   toward    the    snow- 
covered    Cascade    Mountains. 
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The   Mutual   Life   Building,    Pioneer   Place,    Seattle. 


water  front  and  directly  behind  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city.  Most  of  this  prop- 
erty is  improved,  and  the  few  lots  that 
are  vacant  are  not  easy  to  obtain,  as  the 
owners  seem  not  anxious  to  sell.  A  cor- 
ner lot  in  this  district  recently  sold  for 
$9,000,  or  $150  a  front  foot.  Good  val- 
ues, and  increasing  values  are  also  to  be 
found  on  Queen  Anne,  Eenton  and  Capitol 


Hills,  and  residence  property  almost  any- 
where in  the  city  is  a  good  investment. 

On  upper  Second  avenue,  where  the  city 
is  establishing  a  regrade  and  has  cut  away 
a  great  hill  in  order  to  extend  the  street 
on  a  level,  the  real  estate  values  have  been 
jumping,  although  the  improvement  is 
not  completed  as  yet,  and  the  prices  are 
not  as  high  as  they  will  be  later  on.    This 
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AMEinCAN  SAVING  BANK  AND  TRUST -Cowls' 


This  twelve-story,  reinforced  steel,  concrete  building  being  erected 
by  American  Savings'  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  at  Second  Avenue  and  Madison 
Street  is  one  of  the  first  buildings  of  this  class  in  the  West.  It  will  be  abso- 
lutely fireiJroof,  and  in  its  banking  rooms  and  safe  deposit  vaults  the 
company  aims  to  have   it  second  to  none  on  this  coast. 


property  is  hard  to  oljtain  witlioiit  paying 
so  large  a  premium  over  the  market  price 
that  it  discourages  the  speculator. 

Tliird  and  Fourth  avenues  are  both  con- 
sidered promising.  Third  avenue,  whicli 
is  considered  the  most  promising  of  any 
of  the  undeveloped  business  sections,  has 
been  lield  back  on  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  a  regrade  which  for  some  time 
has  been  pending.  Several  large  prop- 
erty-holders   along    this    street    are    only 


awaiting  the  settlement  of  this  question 
before  they  begin  the  erection  of  substan- 
tial business  blocks. 

The  great  Astor  estate,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  all  America,  has  been  almost 
wholly  acquired  by  investments  in  real  es- 
tate in  ISTew  York  City.  The  best  invest- 
ments were  made  when  tlie  city  was  young 
and  much  smaller  than  at  present:,  and 
considerable  care  was  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  property  that  was  most  promis- 
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ing.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  land  in 
Xew  York  City  Avas  bonolit  by  the  Astors 
at  farm  land  prices.  Other  great  estates 
in  New  Y'ork  and  in  other  cities  that  have 
grown  rapidly  have  been  bnilded  in  the 
same  way. 

The  future  growth  of  Seattle  seems  to 
l)e  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  city  has 
been  growing,  is  growing,  and  every  con- 
dition indicates,  and  great  men  believe, 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow  indefinitely. 

The  chances,  then,  for  investment  in 
Seattle  are  of  the  very  best.  Land  can 
even  yet  he  purchased  in  the  suburbs  and 
on  the  borders  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
To  the  man  who  has  big  money  to  invest, 
Seattle  business  property,  or  Seattle  tide- 
land  for  future  manufacturing  sites,  is 
full  of  promise.  The  tideland  property, 
especially,  has  increased  many  hundred 
per  cent  in  value  during  the  past  few 
vears. 


The    Eitel    Building,    coiner    of    Second    Avenue    and 
Pike   Street,    Seattle. 


The   New   York   Building-,   corner   of   Second   Avenue   and  Cherry    Street,    Seattle. 


PEO  PLE— PL  AC  ES—THING  S 


One  of  many  beautiful  waterfalls  for  which  the 
Pacific    Northwest    is    especially    noted. 


A  $500  Gold  Slipper 

Among  the  heap  of  nuggets  and  "dust" 
at  the  hist  clean-up  of  the  placer  mines 
on  Forest  Creek,  Oregon,  was  one  big 
piece  the  shape  of  a  slipper.  It  was  the 
biggest  nugget  found  in  Oregon  last  year, 
and  "weighed"'  nearly  $500  in  virgin 
gold. 

Nuggets  are  always  of  very  irregular 
shapes,  and  one  as  smooth  as  this,  and  of 


the  peculiar  shape,  are  rare.  This  nugget 
will  be  a  part  of  the  display  of  Oregon 
gold  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  this 
year.  It  was  found  in  the  mines  of 
"Jake"  Klippel,  a  pioneer  Oregon  miner. 

IJie  Church  of  Our  Lady 

Southern  California,  from  a  historical 
viewpoint,  is  nothing  without  its  old  mis- 
sions; and  while  they  are  a  common 
object,     "The     Church    of     Our    Lady" 


A  gold  nugget,   shaped  like  a  slipper,  worth  $500. 
From  pbotojrniiili  liy  P.  H.  Stovall,  (Jrants  Pass,   Or. 


Isleta    squaw    carrying    a   watermelon, 

is  especially  interesting  by  reason  of 
its  location  in  the  heart  of  old  Sonora- 
lown,  the  original  Los  Angeles,  "The  City 
of  The  Angels."  This  old  mission  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  relics  of  the  old 
Spanish  days  in  Los  Angeles.     It  is  lo- 


The  oldest  house  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


View  of   the  ladies'   g-iill  of  the   Rathskeller  in   the  Hoge    Building,    Second    Avenue    and    Cherry    Street, 
Seattle.      A    thoroughly    modern,    cozy    and    first    class    eating    place. 


The  Rainier  Club,  Seattle. 


PEOPLE— PLACES— THINGS. 
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The   Church   of   Our   Lady,    Los   Angeles,    California. 


cated  in  the  center  of  the  present  Mexican 
quarter,  and  just  across  the  street  from 
Plaza  Park,  which  is  the  lounging  place 
for  scores  of  lolling  Mexicans  and  Indians 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  church  is 
yet  one  of  the  principal  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia missions,  and  it  is  preserved  and 
kept  as  it  was  during  the  old  days.  An 
"L"    adjoins   the    main    building   in    the 


rear,  and  is  used  as  a  mission  school.  It 
was  here  that  Eamona  received  a  large 
share  of  her  education.  Located  as  it  is, 
but  a  few  moments'  walk  from  the  center 
of  Los  Angeles'  business  section,  the 
"Church  of  Our  Lady"  affords  the  visitor 
to  Los  Angeles  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Spanish  days  in 
Sonoratown. 


I 


■J.ne  Washington  Cold  Storage  Warehouse,   owned   by  United    Warehou<.e    Company.      This 
and   most   modern   cold   storage   plant   in   the   Pacific   Northwest. 


is    the    newest 


SHORT  STORIES 


This  department  is  devoted  to  short,  crisp,  interesting  stories.  The  aim  is  to  publish 
each  month  more  short  stories  than  any  other  illustrated  ten  cent  magazine.  Manuscripts 
are  solicited .  : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : :       : : 


ROMANCE  OF  A  CATTLE  RANCH 

By  X.  Snelley  Sutton 

THE  "Big  B"  ranch,  as  Jerry  Bigbee's  eight  sections  of  prairie  pasturage 
was  commonly  known,  was  in  a  rare  state  of  commotion.  The  fall 
ronnd-ups  had  been  completed;  the  cattle,  brought  in  from  the  range, 
had  been  comfortably  bedded  down  for  the  winter,  and  the  usual  number 
of  steers  and  mavericks  had  passed  through  the  operations  of  the  brand- 
ing and  dehorning  pens.  The  "chuck"  wagon,  still  loaded  with  provisions  and 
the  paraphernalia  of  camp,  was  standing  forlornly  by  the  corral  gate;  and  the 
horses,  which  were  comfortably  stabled  for  the  first  time  in  two  months,  were  en- 
joying a  cornucopian  feast  of  oats  and  alfalfa. 

The  half  score  of  cowboys  had  little  in  mind  but  to  look  forward  to  the  sports 
and  festivities  of  approaching  winter.  The  time-honored  custom  of  opening  the 
fleason  with  a  typical  "Texas  shin-dig"  had  already  been  observed,  and  the  next 
big  dance  was  announced  to  take  place  at  the  country  school  house  (which  was 
also  the  church-of-all-denomJnations)    the  night  before  ThanLsgiving. 

It  wasn't,  however,  that  the  last  of  the  round-ups  was  ended,  or  that  winter 
with  its  series  of  terpsichorcan  diversions  had  begun,  which  suddenly  placed  the 
"Big  B"  ranch  in  a  flurry  of  excitement  and  speculation.  The  cause  was  a  dainty 
and  delicatelv  perfumed  missive  addressed  to  Mrs.  Lizzie  Bigbee,  hostess  of  "Big 
B"  ranch. 

Miss  Gladys  Chetworth  Caspar,  who  lived  in  far-away  Boston,  was  a  novelist 
of  renowned  ability,  and  for  some  years  had  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  invita- 
tions to  visit  the  "Big  B"  ranch.  Inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Bigbee  was  her  only  living 
aunt,  and  con-^idering  that  thev  had  never  met  each  other,  Gladys  believed  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  spend  at  least  one  winter  with  her  anxious  relative.  She  had 
long  desired  to  write  a  real,  life-like  cowboy  novel,  and  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
of  the  big  Western  ranch,  with  the  scenes  of  her  story  directly  about  her,  she  could 
carry  out  the  work  to  excellent  advantage. 

So  Gladys  Caspar  accepted  the  invitation,  and  informed  her  aunt  that  she 
would  leave  for  the  West  immediately.  They  were  all  seated  around  the  long 
breakfast  table  '-vhen  Mrs.  Bigbee  extracted  the  missive  from  her  bodice,  and  witli 
a  sweeping  glance  about  the  board  commanded  silence.  The  cowboys  had  heard 
a  great  deal  of  the  young  lady,  and  her  picture,  hanging  in  the  front  room,  had 
excited  their  interest  and  admiration  for  many  moons,  so  every  one  sat  with  bated 
breath  while  Mrs.  Bigbee  slowly  and  laboriously  waded  through  two  pages  of 
feminine  chirography.      Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  letter: 

My  Dear  Aunt:  No  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  inform  you  that  I  have  at 
last  decided  to  accept  your  kind  invitation,  and  will  spend  the  approaching  winter  at 
"Big  B. "  *  *  *  While  there  I  shall  make  a  special  study  of  cowboys  and  ranch 
life,  and  may  use  some  of  your  men  for  characters  in  my  new  novel,  "The  Silver  Spur." 
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*  *  *  My  critic,  Professor  Dillingham,  informs  me  that  I  will  be  disappointed  in  real 
cowboys,  as  he  says  they  are  a  rough,  unromantic  class,  altogether  unsuited  for  character 
portrayal.  *  *  »  He  declares  that  they  dress  like  Indians,  drink  like  hogs,  swear 
like  troopers  and  fight  like  dogs,  so  if  this  is  true  I  may  really  not  care  to  write  anything 
about  them.  However,  I  will  spend  the  winter  with  you,  and  will  leave  for  the  West  early 
in  the  coming  week.     Will  wire  you  en  route.     Your  affectionate  niece, 

GLADYS  CHETWORTH   CASPAR. 

"Now.  bo3^s/'  said  Mrs.  Bigbee,  folding  the  letter  and  gazing  fixedly  at  Six- 
shooter  Jim,  "you  see  what  bad  reputations  you  cowboys  have  back  in  Boston.  My 
niece,  Miss  Caspar,  is  a  beautiful  and  refined  young  lady.  She  is  coming  here 
prepared  to  meet,  as  you  see,  a  lot  of  'Indians,  hogs,  troopers,  and  dogs,'  and  if 
you  don't  reform  pretty  quickly  her  expectations  will  be  fully  realized.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?  Shall  you  let  her  write  her  novel  and  brand  you  to  the  world 
as  so  manv  worthless — " 

"Not  by  a  blamed  sight !"  interrupted  Long  Charley,  rising  from  the  table 
and  taking  an  extra  large  chew  from  his  plug  of  tobacco.  "I  move  that  we  all 
go  to  town,  buy  a  trunk  full  of  good  clothes,  and  give  her  a  surprisin'  reception." 

Big  Jack  Lamson  alone  refused  to  discard  his  cowboy  raiment,  or  to  change 
himself  in  the  slightest  for  the  benefit  of  the  girl  from  Boston. 

"I'm  not  a  drinkin'  man,"  he  said,  quietly,  "an'  I  can't  see  the  use  o'  puttin' 
on  new  duds,  or  tryin'  to  be  what  I  ain't.  I  don't  swear  when  it  ain't  proper;  I 
'tend  to  my  own  business,  an'  dress  the  way  it  suits  me,  an'  if  Miss  Gladys  Caspar 
don't  like  the  way  I  am  she  can  vamose  the  ranch." 

The  boys  at  "Big  B"  ranch  knew  Jack  Lamson  too  well  to  attempt  to  reason 
with  him,  although  they  secretly  wished  that  he  would  not  disgrace  them  by  daring 
to  dress  and  act  in  the  presence  of  their  fair  visitor  as  he  did  every  day  on  the 
range.  But  there  was  one  individual — Billy  Saunderson — who  derived  a  secret 
pleasure  from  Jack's  attitude.  He  had  long  been  laboring  with  the  hope  that  he 
could  induce  Miss  Caspar  to  look  favorably  on  his  contemplated  suit,  and  now 
that  she  was  to  spend  the  winter  at  "Big  B,"  it  occurred  to  him  that  Jack  would 
be  his  most  formidable  rival  in  the  event  that  both  should  undertake  to  woo  her; 
for  in  spite  of  his  shaggy  beard  and  morose  manners,  Jack  was  good  looking  and 
popular  with  both  sexes.  The  best  rider  on  the  range,  broad  of  shoulder,  tall  and 
graceful,  with  athletic  figure  and  classic  features,  it  was  little  wonder  that  he  was 
termed  "king  of  the  cowboys,"  or  that  Billy  should  live  in  fear  of  his  superior 
advantages. 

In  Mrs.  Bigbee,  Billy  had  a  faithful  friend  and  adviser,  for  she  was  peculiarly 
atlaclied  to  him  on  account  of  his  exemplary  habits,  and  had  told  herself  that  Billy 
was  the  best  companion  and  escort  obtainable  for  her  pretty  niece,  who,  she  felt 
sure,  would  insist  on  taking  in  the  cowboy  "shin-digs,"  and  other  amusements,  for 
their  educational,  if  not  their  social,  features;  and,  of  course,  she  would  want  a 
"real,  live  cowboy"  for  an  escort.  So  ]\Irs.  Bigbee  had  confided  to  Billy  her  in- 
tention of  befriending  him  to  this  end,  although  she  caused  him  to  understand 
that  be  must  not  dream  of  any  serious  attachment. 

Billy,  spurred  on  to  a  higher  hope  by  his  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Bigbee's  as- 
sistance, and  learning  that  Jack  would  not  exert  himself  to  impress  the  pretty 
novelist,  looked  anxiously  forward  to  her  arrival,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
purchase  a  new  suit  of  "hand-me-downs."  It  was  a  yellow-checkered  misfit,  in 
which  he  looked  anything  but  comfortable,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  quite  in 
style  and  just  the  thing  to  captivate  the  girl  from  Boston.  In  addition  to  the 
suit,  he  purchased  an  old-fashioned  golf  cap,  a  half  dozen  extra  large  celluloid 
collars — to  be  worn  with  a  pink  striped  shirt  and  a  red  necktie — and  a  pair  of 
imitation  patent  leather  Oxfords  and  green  socks. 

He  arrived  at  the  ranch  all  "dressed  up,"  as  a  surprise  for  the  cowboys,  and 
was  received  with  much  interest  and  commotion.  His  wardrobe  (socks  and  all) 
was  declared  a  grand  success,  and  the  following  day  the  other  cowboys  rode  in 
a  body  to  the  nearest  town,  where  they  speculated  in  similar  outfits,  with  some 
individual  additions. 

They  returned  to  the  "Big  B"  ranch  late  in  the  evening,  riding  at  a  break- 
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neck  speed  and  yelling  like  Apaches,  many  of  them  being  considerably  under  the 
influence  of  bad  liquor. 

All  of  them  wore  their  new  clothes,  having  strapped  their  discarded  raiment 
to  their  saddles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigbee  were  sitting  in  the  front  room  as  they  began 
to  march  in,  and  for  a  few  minutes  were  dumbfounded  at  the  spectacle.  Bow- 
legged  cow  punchers  with  skin-fitting  trousers  coming  scarcely  to  the  shoe  tops; 
others  with  hands  hidden  in  long  sleeves,  and  trousers  so  long  that  they  had  to 
be  turned  up  several  inches;  still  others  made  ludicrous  by  gaudy  shirts  and  neck- 
ties, cheap  jewelry,  and  rainbow  colored  mufflers.  One  or  two  wore  "genuine 
white  shirts"  and  "real  white  collars,"  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  invested  in  caps, 
derbies,  or  cheap  felt  hats,  while  one  particular  cow  puncher,  known  as  "Texas 
Tim,"  actually  wore  a  black  surge  Prince  Albert  and  carried  a  bamboo  walking 
stick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigbee  arose,  as  the  men  filed  awkwardly  into  the  sitting  room, 

"Well,  I  guess  when  that  niece  of  mine  sees  you  fellows  dressed  all  up  in 
that  style  she'll  change  her  mind  about  you  bein'  a  lot  of  Indians  and  hogs,  won't 
she,  Jerry?  I  reckon  that's  about  as  fine  as  any  of  them  regular  city  dudes  could 
do,  and  no  mistake." 

"The  boys  is  sartinly  got  good  judgment,"  Jerry  agreed,  eyeing  Sixshooter 
Jim's  poker-dotted  necktie  with  profound  admiration.  "I  say,  Jim,  your  pants 
is  erbout  five  inches  too  long,  ben't  they?" 

"I  guess  mebbe  they  air,"  Jim  agreed,  looking  down  at  his  trousers,  "but  I  can 
saw  'em  off;  an'  I  got  'em  cheaper  because  they  was  so  long.  They  was  reglar  ten 
dollar  pants,  but  I  got  'em  for  one-sixty." 

"That's  a  good  suit  Frank's  got,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Bigbee,  indicating  a 
hungry-looking  cowboy  who  was  frantically  endeavoring  to  twist  his  chin  into  a 
comfortable  position  over  a  razor-edged  celluloid  collar  which  was  much  too  small 
for  him.      "How  much  did  you  pay,  Frank?" 

"Eight  dollars  fur  the  suit,  and  the  socks,  suspenders,  and  necktie  all  thrown 
in  as  a  premium,"  he  replied,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  and  giv- 
ing his  neck  another  difficult  wrench. 

Promptly  as  specified  in  a  telegram.  Miss  Caspar  arrived  at  the  distant  rail- 
road station,  where  Jerry  and  Billy  Saunderson  met  her  with  a  weather-beaten 
buckboard  and  escorted  her  in  great  pride  to  "Big  B"  ranch.  After  Mrs.  Bigbee 
had  recovered  from  her  assortment  of  glad  greetings,  she  escorted  the  young  lady 
with  great  pomp  and  dignity  to  the  best  room  in  the  house,  where  she  was  con- 
siderately allowed  to  recover  from  her  fatigue  and  prepare  to  meet  the  joyous 
array  of  anxious  broncho  busters.  One  by  one  they  stalked  silently  into  the  "par- 
lor" and  sat  stiffly  down  to  await  the  entrance  of  the  new  arrival.  Only  Jack 
Lamson  was  absent.  Until  late  in  the  evening  he  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  big  corral, 
whittling  with  a  jackknife  and  gazing  moodily  at  the  ranch  house.  He  still  wore 
his  "chaps,"  sombrero,  red  flannel  shirt,  and  faded  overalls. 

A  few  minutes  before  supper  Miss  Caspar  was  ushered  into  the  sitting  room 
by  her  aunt,  and  simultaneously  all  hands  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  gazed 
in  ardent  admiration  at  the  vision  before  them.  Never  had  they  beheld  such  a 
dream  of  feminine  loveliness,  and  her  big  blue  eyes  roamed  wonderingly  about 
the  room  as  though  unable  to  understand  what  it  all  meant;  then  her  aunt  in- 
troduced her  to  the  assemblage  and  there  was  a  wild  racking  of  brains  for  the 
proper  speech.  Long  Charley  nearly  bent  himself  double  trying  to  give  an 
original  rendition  of  some  Parisian  bow  which  he  had  once  read  about,  and  Squint- 
eyed  Pete  said  that  he  "hoped  fur  many  happy  returns  of  the  occasion."  Six- 
shooter  Jim  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice,  and  said  something  that  no- 
body could  hear,  while  Texas  Tim  nearly  shook  her  hand  off,  and  with  this  for  a 
precedent  the  rest  of  the  boys  regarded  the  "glad-grasp"  a  fashionable  necessity, 
and  so  insisted  on  extending  their  honest,  but  horn}',  phelanges. 

Through  it  all  Miss  Caspar  assumed  a  certain  coy  appreciation,  and  en- 
deavored, almost  vainly,  to  suppress  the  strong  sense  of  hmnor  which  bubbled 
merrily  beneath  the  smile.      It  had  occurred  to  her  that  she  must  "do  as  the 
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Eomans  do,"  so  she  endeavored  to  be  natural  and  appear  "at  home,"  even  when 
Texas  Tim  gave  her  hand  such  a  fierce  grip  that  it  actually  pained  her. 

That  she  was  pretty,  and  the  best  "specimen  of  female  perfection"  ever  seen 
at  the  "Big  B"  ranch,  there  could  be  no  question.  It  was  equally  certain  that 
Billy  Saunderson,  from  the  moment  he  met  her  at  the  railroad  station,  was  thor- 
oughly captivated;  but  a  good  observer  would  have  detected  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed  in  the  clownish-looking  cowboys  of  this  western  cattle  ranch. 
Six-shooters,  sombreros,  spurs,  and  "chaps"  were  all  missing,  and  Miss  Caspar 
began  to  Avonder  if  in  reality  these  trappings  of  the  western  cowboy  existed  but  in 
eastern  fiction. 

These  rough,  ludicrously-attired  fellows  who  stood  gawking  about  her,  ap- 
peared to  her  like  so  many  backwoodsmen — anything  but  the  dare-devil  Westerners 
that  she  had  expected  to  meet.  But  she,  in  turn,  appeared  to  them  as  the 
"quintessence  incarnate"  of  all  that  was  beautiful,  and  poor  Billy  told  himself 
that  when  Jack  Lamson  got  a  glimpse  of  her  he  would  quickly  "spruce  up"  for 
the  occasion  and  plunge  head  long  into  a  frantic  courtship  for  the  little  Boston 
beauty. 

Billy's  prophecy  was  made  without  consulting  the  oracle,  for  even  when  Jack 
had  been  introduced  to  her,  which  was  several  days  after  her  arrival,  he  seemed 
studiously  to  avoid  her,  and  never  had  a  word  to  utter  concerning  her  beauty  or 
many  cliarming  qualities.  Until  he  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  accept  the 
introduction,  he  spent  his  time  in  the  mountains,  or  riding  on  the  prairie,  and 
when  hunger  got  the  best  of  him  he  stole  away  to  the  "chuck"  wagon  and  ate  a 
quantity  of  stale  bread  and  jerked  meats.  After  the  introduction  was  brought 
about  he  saw  no  sensible  reason  for  missing  his  meals,  so  he  generally  repaired 
with  the  others  to  the  family  dining  room. 

He  invariably  took  a  seat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  from  Miss  Caspar, 
and  never  during  the  meal  had  a  word  to  say  to  her.  She,  however,  found  herself 
greatly  interested  in  this  big,  mute,  broad-shouldered  cowboy,  and  was  mystified 
by  his  apparent  reserve.  She  had  watched  the  boys  breaking  bronchos  at  the 
corrals,  and  with  their  derby  hats,  store  clothes,  and  celluloid  collars  they  had 
seemed  altogether  a  comical  lot;  but  in  Jack  Lamson  she  recognized  the  garb  and 
character  of  a  true,  "ideal"  cowboy — a  perfect  type  wliich  she  at  once  decided 
upon  for  her  criterion  in  the  contemplated  novel.  When  her  interest  in  Jack 
had  increased  to  the  last  degree  of  endurance  she  boldly  asked  her  aunt  concern- 
ing him. 

"Jack  Lamson's  the  luost  peculiar  fellow  you  ever  saw,"  replied  the  aunt, 
s-miling  mysteriously,  "and  I'm  really  ashamed  of  him,  for  he  ain't  in  the  least 
bit  sociable  of  late.  He  came  here  about  seven  years  ago — the  Lord  knows  from 
where — and  since  then  he's  stayed  right  on  the  ranch  and  ain't  showed  any  par- 
ticular fancy  for  no  place  else.  They  call  him  'the  king  of  the  cowboys,'  and  he's 
the  best  rider  we've  got,  but  of  late  he's  been  acting  sort  of  bashful."  She  didn't 
say  that  she  thought  Jack  Lamson  was  offended  at  Miss  Caspar's  letter,  but  this 
suspicion  had  entered  the  aunt's  mind,  and  seemed  to  her  partly  to  justify  his 
mysterious  conduct. 

Miss  Caspar  now  felt  all  the  more  interested  in  him,  and  gradually  drifted 
into  an  almost  desperate — though  an  exceedingly  sub  rosa — flirtation,  to  which 
the  big  cowboy  was  utterly  impregnable.  She  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
conquest  when  a  new  avenue  of  hope  opened  to  her.  Her  uncle,  Jerry  Bigbee, 
suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  a  match  between  his  niece  and  Jack  Lam- 
son. Just  why  this  presumptuous  and  unprecedented  desire  should  take  posses- 
sion of  him  even  Mrs.  Bigbee  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend;  but  Gladys  soon  became 
aware  that  he  was  Avorking  to  this  end,  and  thenceforward  Billy  Saunderson  and 
his  companions  sulkily  withdrew  to  the  background  of  obscurity.  Billy  realized 
tbat  when  "the  boss"  took  a  stand  in  Jack's  favor  it  was  folly  to  stay  in  the  game. 

"Thar's  goin'  to  be  a  big  cowboy  dance  over  at  the  school  house  the  night 
afore  Thanksgiving,"  Jerry  said  to  Gladys  one  evening  as  they  sat  alone  in  the 
front  room,  "an'  it'll  be  the  chance  of  your  life  to  study  cowboys  fur  your  new 
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novel.  You'll  ha^e  to  have  a  partner,  of  course,  an'  I  want  you  to  let  me  select 
ore.  I  think  Jack  Lamson's  about  the  most  fit  fur  you  to  go  with.  He  don't 
drink  any,  and  ain't  a  feller  you'd  have  to  be  ashamed  of." 

Gladys  thanked  her  uncle  for  his  kindness,  and  readily  agreed  to  abide  by 
his  selection ;  so,  with  her  at  least,  it  was  an  accepted  conclusion  that  Jack  Lamson 
was  to  take  her  to  the  Thanksgiving  dance.  It  was  now  lacking  but  three  days  of 
that  auspicious  event,  and  Gladys  found  herself  looking  eagerly  forward  to  it — 
with  a  vague  anxiety  for  the  outcome.  Meanwhile  Uncle  Jerry  Bigbee  was  ex- 
plaining matters  to  Jack  Lamson,  who  at  first  stoutly  refused  to  act  as  Miss  Cas- 
par's escort,  but  gradually  turned  a  more  willing  ear  to  his  arguments,  and  at 
last  yielded. 

When  Jack,  at  the  dinner  table  on  the  day  preceding  the  dance,  boldly  blurted 
out  a  request  for  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Caspar's  company,  Billy  Saunderson  dropped 
his  knife  to  the  floor,  and  the  cowboys  looked  at  one  another  as  though  questioning 
his  sanity;  but  Miss  Caspar  seemed  not  to  observe  the  abruptness  of  his  offer,  and 
graciously  assented,  whereupon  Jack  closed  up  like  a  clam  and  continued,  silently, 
his  dinner. 

Xo  more  was  said  until  the  evening  of  the  dance,  and  Gladys — who  had  begun 
to  look  upon  the  big  cowboy  as  a  walking  mystery — thought  little  of  the  matter  be- 
yond what  it  would  lead  to.  She  had  half  forgotten  that  Uncle  Jerry  was  assist- 
ing her  in  the  conquest,  and  asked  herself  if  it  was  possible  that  Jack  was  learning 
to  care  for  her.  She  had  flirted,  desperately,  no  doubt,  but  she  hoped  that  the 
poor  fellow  would  not  regard  it  seriously.  She  believed  that  her  interest  in  him 
was  due  merely  to  the  facts  that  he  was  a  better  horseman,  a  more  typical  cow- 
boy, and  a  better  looking  fellow  than  the  others  were.  He  revealed  to  her  a  certain 
admirable  dignity — a  powerful,  yet  half-hidden  personality — which  instinctively 
drew  her  toward  him — but  why  she  could  not  say.  Probably  it  was  because  he 
seemed  to  her  more  like  the  men  to  whom  she  was  accustomed;  for  in  spite  of  his 
rough  apparel  and  coarse  vernacular  he  evinced  the  inner  gentleman. 

She  had  indulged  merely  in  a  chance  flirtation — a  passing  romance  incidental 
only  to  her  visit  at  the  cattle  ranch — and  she  must  not  allow  it  to  evolve  into  any- 
thing of  a  more  compromising  nature.  Had  he  ever  made  manifest  other  than  an 
extreme  indifference  for  her,  perhaps  she  would  not  have  endeavored  to  draw  him 
toward  her;  but  it. was  his  very  coldness — his  seemingly  open  defiance — which  led 
her  to  seek  his  heart. 

Once,  in  years  past,  she  had  learned  the  folly  of  coquetry — the  bitter  pain 
and  regret  that  so  often  plant  their  poison  in  the  trifler's  breast.  It  was  a  pathetic 
story  of  her  girlhood  days.  It  had  been  a  bitter  lesson,  and  she  had  suffered  as 
only  a  woman  may  who  has  loved — and  lost. 

Eight  years  ago,  in  Boston,  when  but  a  girl  at  college,  she  had  met  a  hand- 
some, ambitious  student — Harry  Edmundson — whose  talents  and  nature  had 
placed  him  in  her  estimation  above  his  companions.  He  was  young — a  mere  boy — 
f)ut  their  friendship  had  soon  ripened,  and  one  day  he  confessed  to  her  that  he 
loved  her.  She  listened,  uncertain  of  her  heart,  and  told  him  he  should  wait 
awhile — until  she  had  graduated,  and  was  sure  of  her  affection.  Unlike  most  girls 
at  her  age,  she  was  unwilling  to  allow  her  heart  to  interfere  with  her  head,  for, 
like  Harry,  she  was  hopeful  and  ambitious.  But  Harry  was  impatient,  and  turned 
from  her  presence  with  fear,  anguish,  jealousy  in  his  heart. 

In  the  months  that  followed  she  learned  beyond  doubt  that  her  future  could 
only  be  happy  when  shared  with  him,  but  she  waited  and  did  not  tell  him.  She 
desired  to  test  his  love,  for  he  was  young  and  she  believed  that  he  might  change. 
Harry  had  a  boy  companion — a  wealthy  student  named  Geary — and  Gladys  con- 
cluded that  through  him  she  would  be  able  to  test  the  sincerity  of  her  lover's  affec- 
tion. A  reckless  flirtation  followed,  and  Harry — grown  desperate — believed  that 
she  had  forsaken  him  and  fallen  in  love  with  his  friend. 

It  was  the  old  story.  Maddened,  as  it  were,  he  left  the  school,  a  week  before 
graduation,  and  passed  silently  from  her  life.     She  received  a  letter — a  mere  note — 
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in  which  he  said,  briefly,  that  he  was  going  away,  he  knew  not  where — ^to  forget, 
that  he  had  ever  known  her. 

In  the  years  following  she  had  sought,  repeatedly,  to  learn  his  whereabouts,, 
but  her  efforts  had  been  futile,  and  gradually  the  little  pain  in  her  heart  gave  way 
to  empty  apath}^ — a  cold,  dark  void,  and  a  worthless  memory.  She  had  seen  the 
partial  consummation  of  her  girlhood  hopes,  for  she  had  met  with  success  in  the 
world  of  letters;  but  always  the  old  love  had  cast  a  little  shadow  over  her  life 
and  labors.  It  was  one  of  the  things  that  had  brought  her  to  this  cattle  ranch — 
to  spend  a  winter  in  the  new,  strange  country,  where  life  and  men  were  different 
than  she  had  known — and  the  change  would  enable  her  to  forget.  But  Jack  Lam- 
son — this  big,  awkward,  careless  cowboy,  with  his  powerful  shoulders  and  bearded 
face — his  strong,  bright  eyes  and  haunting  voice — something  about  him  seemed  tO' 
be  slowly  filling  the  deep  emptiness  of  her  life;  and  yet — .  She  hoped  that  he 
would  not  take  it  seriously. 

He  H<  ^ 

It  was  after  the  dance  that  Miss  Caspar  and  Jack  Lamson  mounted  their  horses 
and  started  on  the  four-mile  ride  to  the  ranch.  They  had  not  ridden  far  before 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  half  dozen  of  the  party,  including  Billy  Saunderson  and 
Six-shooter  Jim,  who  gave  vent  to  several  war-like  yells  and  passed  on  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  dust.  Several  other  cowboys  loitered  at  a  sensible  distance  in  the  rear, 
Ijut  otherwise  neither  Jack  nor  his  companion  were  disturbed  during  their  journey 
home. 

At  the  dance  Gladys  had  been  greatly  surprised  by  her  partner.  Jack,  for  she 
had  discovered  that  he  was  the  only  real  dancer  in  the  ballroom,  and  he  had  taken 
her  through  a  waltz  and  two-step  that  to  her  had  been  a  revelation  entirely  un- 
expected. Since  the  dance  she  regarded  him  as  a  human  paradox,  for  his  grace 
and  manners  in  the  ballroom  had  utterly  belied  his  slang  and  station.  His  per- 
sonality, too,  was  so  strangely  inconsistent  with  his  coarse,  heavy  voice  and  rough 
appearance. 

"To-morrow  is  Thanksgiving,''  she  ventured,  as  they  were  riding  slowly  across 
the  sage  brush,  not  long  after  leaving  the  school  house.  "Aunt  Lizzie  is  preparing 
a  big  turkey  feast,  so  we  must  all  say  thanks." 

"There  ain't  much  fur  me  to  say  thanks  for,"  he  replied. 

"Have  you  no  reason  to  be  happy?" 

"Yes,  to-night — while  you  are  with  me." 

She  regarded  his  reply  as  a  pretty  compliment  of  chivalry,  but  something  in- 
his  voice — its  alteration  from  a  coarse  to  a  soft  and  lighter  tone — caused  her  to- 
gaze  steadily  into  his  face,  with  a  nervous,  questioning  look. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  quite  slowl}',  "there  is  something  about  you  that 
reminds  me  of  some  one — I  know  not  whom." 

"Perhaps,"  he  replied,  turning  in  his  saddle  and  smiling,  oddly,  "there  is- 
truth  in  the  ancient  theory  of  reincarnation,  and  that  in  some  former  life  we  were 
once  acquainted." 

Surely  she  was  dreaming,  but  still  she  met  his  eyes,  and  replied,  wonderingly  r 

"You  have  not  always  been  a  cowboy !" 

"No,  Miss  Caspar.  When  I  was  at  college,  eight  years  ago  in  Boston,  I  was- 
quite  ambitious,  and  had  a  high  aim  in  life.     You  know  what  Southey  says: 

"Ambition  is  an  idol,   on  whose  wings 
Great  minds  are  carried  only  to  extreme: 
To  be  sublimely  great,  or  to  be  nothing." 


"I  found  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  sublimely  great,  so  I  became — 
nothing.  A  little  love  affair  caused  me  to  quit  the  world.  I  wanted  to  forget, 
to  find  oblivion  in  some  sequestered  wilderness  of  the  West,  and — well,  I  have  in  a 
way  succeeded.  I  have  buried  the  alter  ego,  and  from  my  environments  and  asso- 
ciates have  derived  a  new  identity.  I  am  merely  a  plain,  blunt,  careless  cowboy — 
still  trying  to  forget." 

"You!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  are — " 
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"Yes." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"You  have  not  forgotten?" 

"N'o.  "\ATien  one  really  and  truly  is  in  love  it  is  impossible  to  overcome.  I 
had  succeeded,  to  a  slight  degree;  but  when  you  came  to  the  ranch,  and  I  looked 
again  in  your  eyes,  the  old  memories  came  back.  To-night,  for  a  little  while,  I 
am  living  my  old  self.      I  am  what  I  am." 

Their  horses  were  standing  still,  side  by  side;  and  she  had  leaned  from  her 
saddle  and  placed  her  hand  tenderly  across  his  owti. 

"I,  too,  have  tried  to  forget,"  she  said,  tenderly,  'Tjut,  oh,  I  have  made  such 
Si  miserable,  miserable  failure  I    Harry,  I  have  always  loved  you." 

A  loud  Commanchee  yell  broke  suddenly  through  the  silence,  and  out  of  the 
darkness,  riding  at  a  break-neck  speed,  came  a  half  score  of  cow  punchers  from 
the  rural  "shin-dig."  They  turned  right  and  left,  and  passed  them  on  either  side, 
etill  yelling,  and  waving  their  hats  in  the  air  as  the  girl  from  Boston  and  her  cow- 
boy escort  straightened  back  in  their  saddles  and  looked  blankly  after  the  dim 
cloud  of  dust.  As  the  sound  of  hoofs  died  away  in  the  distance.  Jack  gazed  moodily 
at  his  companion,  and  gave  vent  to  a  low,  droll  laugh,  but  his  eyes  lighted  up  with 
ineffable  happiness. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  Gladys  asked,  reining  her  horse  closer  and 
again  clasping  his  hand. 

"I  was  just  wondering  if  those  blamed  fool  cow  punchers  saw  me  kissin'  you," 
tie  exclaimed,  in  the  old,  careless  tone  and  vernacular  to  which  he  had  become  so 
accustomed. 

"And  suppose  they  did?      Should  we  care?" 

"No,  I  s'pose  not,"  he  answered,  thoughtfully.  They  had  reached  the  ranch 
house.     "But  they  might  think  it  a  blamed  short  courtship,"  he  continued,  smiling. 

"Oh,  but  it  has  been  dreadfully  long,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Ah,  I  forgot,"  he  replied.      "We  will  tell  them — how  long  it  was." 


THE  FIR  TREE  ON  ELLIOTT  BAY 

By  Rose  Simmons 

I,  the  Fir  tree,  have  watched  over  Elliott  Bay,  as  Seattle's  harbor  is  named, 
from  the  time  in  1853  when  a  number  of  men  came  over  from  the  op- 
posite shore  at  Alki  Point  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  stay;  and  I 
watch  over  it  still,  for  strange  to  say    I  am  standing    to-day,    root  and 
branch,  unharmed  by  the  passing  events  of  time  and  fortune. 
T  was  not  young  in  1852.       1  remember  much  farther  back  than  that.      I 
recollect  when  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
That  was  in  the  time  of  the  fur  traders,  who  were  the  pioneers  of  our  western 
civilization. 

In  1792  rumors  were  brought  by  m.y  friends,  the  Indians,  that  strange  events 
were  passing.  Huge  barks  plied  the  great  water,  as  they  called  the  Pacific, 
and  the  people  on  them  were  different  from  their  own  tribe.  They  knew  how 
to  do  wonderful  things.  The  old  chiefs  harangued,  the  men  listened  intently, 
while  the  squaws  and  children  were  filled  with  amazement  and  terror.  Rumors 
grew  more  and  more  disquieting.  The  white  men  were  coming  into  our  waters. 
One  day  in  1805  a  party  of  wliite  men  landed  on  the  shore  under  the  cliff 
within  hearing  distance  of  me,  and  this  is  what  I  heard  them  say:  "What  a 
region,  what  possibilities!  I  predict  that  in  time  to  come  this  will  be  the  country 
of  the  Northwest — and  this  is  in  Louisiana !" 

"Not  so  sure  of  that.      This  country  will  prove  a  bone  of  contention.     The 
English  will  never  give  it  up." 
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They  moved  on,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them.  I  became  confused  as  to  where  I 
really  was,  but  felt  that  time  would  tell.  I  remained  in  doubt  for  nearly  forty 
years,  during  which  time  I  saw  and  heard  much;  but  in  1846,  when  the  treaty 
with  England  established  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  United  States,  I  knew 
I  was  rooted  in  a  free  soil  and  awaited,  somewhat  impatiently,  definite  results. 

They  followed  fast  from  that  time  on.  My  friends,  the  Indians,  told  of  the 
whites  farther  up  the  Sound,  of  their  cutting  the  timber  and  sending  it  awav  in 
ships,  of  their  eager  trade  for  furs  and  their  curious  search  for  metals,  especially 
something  they  called  gold. 

Pat  Kanim,  chief  of  the  Snoqualmies,  spoke  of  them  as  wise  men,  knowing 
much  and  doing  good.  He  told  of  a  time  when  alone  and  treacherously  attacked 
by  a  party  of  hostile  Indians  from  east  of  the  mountains,  a  party  of  gold  hunters 
saved  his  life,  and  he  exhorted  his  followers  to  friendliness  toward  these  intruders. 
The  whites  came  often  to  the  bay  during  the  next  five  years,  and  I  came  to  watch 
eagerly  for  their  coming. 

In  ]852,  to  my  great  joy,  three  land  claims  were  located,  and  in  1853  the 
first  plat  of  the  town  of  Seattle  was  filed.  It  was  named  after  a  friendly  chief. 
I  watched  the  growth  of  the  town  with  interest  and  wonder.  The  whites  were 
very  friendly  and  helpful  to  each  other,  and  the  community  flourished. 

My  interest  was  especially  centered  in  one  family,  the  Campbells,  living  in 
a  small  cabin  in  plain  sight  of  me.  The  father,  a  strong,  stalwart  six-footer, 
seemed  to  fill  the  cabin  when  in  it;  the  wife  was  a  sweet,  patient  looking  woman, 
with  soft,  wavy  brown  hair,  and  dark  blue  eyes;  then  there  were  three  children, 
two  sturdy  boys  of  12  and  8  years,  and  a  laughing,  crowing  girl  baby.  Charlie 
and  Lindley  would  bring  the  baby  out  to  me,  and  play  at  my  feet,  while  the  mother 
would  work  away,  occasionally  coming  to  the  door  to  glance  toward  us  and  satisfy 
herself  that  all  was  well. 

One  day  the  Campbells  were  warned  by  Pat  Kanim  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  hostility  among  the  Indians  east  of  the  mountains,  and  numbers 
of  them  were  out  on  the  warpath,  nearing  the  Sound  country  and  picking  off 
stragglers  and  lonely  settlers, 

I,  the  fir  tree,  had  always  looked  with  distrust  upon  the  Indians  from  the 
east.  They  were  moody,  sullen  and  revengeful,  and  I  was  filled  with  apprehen- 
sion as  to  what  they  might  do  to  the  white  settlers  whom  I  had  learned  to  respect 
and  like.  Nothing  transpired,  however,  in  or  near  our  vicinity,  and  after  a  few 
months  the  old  feeling  of  security  again  possessed  us. 

For  the  next  two  years  matters  progressed  finely.  Ships  laden  with  pro- 
visions visited  us  often;  timber  and  piles  were  in  such  demand  that  though  the 
men  worked  early  and  late,  they  could  not  supply  it.  Gardens  full  of  green 
things  sprang  up,  and  the  cabins  began  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  cosy  homes. 

The  Campbells  prospered.  They  had  a  large  clearing,  and  their  cabin  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  neatest.  They  were  popular,  too,  on  account  of  their  hos- 
pitality and  willingness  to  aid  any  Avho  needed  help. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  a  number  of  men,  old  acquaintances  of  the  Campbells, 
stopped  with  them  a  few  days  and  told  of  the  great  mineral  wealth  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains;  such  wonderful  accounts  did  they  give,  that  a  party  from  the 
settlement  determined  to  penerate  the  wilderness  and  search  for  treasure  them- 
selves. Charlie  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  be  of  the  party,  and  as  Mrs. 
Campbell's  brother  was  to  be  one  of  the  number,  Mr.  Campbell  gave  a  reluctant 
consent. 

Pat  Kanim  came  to  them  the  evening  before  they  started  and  earned  them, 
as  he  had  two  years  before,  stating  that  he  knew  the  Indians  east  of  the  mountains 
were  preparing  for  an  outbreak,  and  begged  them  to  desist  from  the  project.  I 
hoped  they  would  follow  his  advice,  but  the  morning  saw  them,  a  party  of  five, 
set  out  merrily  and  hopefully. 

They  followed  the  Cedar  Eiver  trail,  and  for  a  few  days  all  went  well.  The 
mild  spring  weather,  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  plentitude  of  game,  all  contributed 
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to  their  comfort  and  enjoyment;  during  the  four  da3^s  of  their  travel  nothing  had 
been  seen  or  heard  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  their  sense  of  security  was  undis- 
turl)ed. 

On  the  fifth  day  while  two  of  the  men  were  walking  in  advance  they  were 
shot  down  by  skulking  Indians.  Fortunately  those  behind  discovered  what  hap- 
pened in  time  to  take  to  the  bush,  but  in  the  confusion  Charlie  became  separated 
from  his  companions.  He  kept  under  cover  of  the  brush  till  nightfall,  when 
he  started  out.  He  thought  his  companions  were  safe,  as  he  had  not  heard 
firing  since  the  first  fatal  shots,  but  how  to  find  them  might  prove  a  serious  matter. 

He  cautiously  made  his  way  to  the  trail  and  to  the  point  where  the  two  men 
had  fallen.  They  lay  there,  dead  and  abandoned.  Horror-stricken,  he  con- 
templated his  situation.  He  must  make  his  own  way  back — but  how?  Hunger 
was  already  forcing  itself  upon  him,  and  there  was  but  little  ammunition  in  his 
pouches ;  besides  the  sound  of  the  firing  might  discover  him  to  the  enemy.  The 
silence  of  the  deepening  twilight  and  the  awful  shadow  and  depth  of  the  forest 
had  their  effect  on  the  susceptible  and  imaginative  nature  of  the  boy,  but  he  was 
too  brave  to  easily  succumb,  and  the  thought  of  the  home-folks  spurred  him  on. 

He  retraced  his  steps,  and  for  the  first  three  hours  all  went  well.  Without 
apprehending  particular  danger,  he  thought  fearfully  of  a  narrow  stretch,  where 
a  steep  bank,  nearly  bare,  and  curving  so  that  an  advance  lookout  could  not  be 
made,  would  have  to  be  traversed.  The  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  on.  On 
reaching  the  embankment  he  crouched  doM'n  and  crawled  along,  partially  dragging 
himself.  Xot  a  sound  was  heard  for  the  first  hundred  yards.  Then,  as  he  was 
cautiously  raising  himself  to  view  the  position,  a  frightful  yell  broke  the  night 
stillness :  another  and  another  followed,  and  the  lad  felt  himself  seized  roughly 
and  dragged  along. 

^  Hs  H' 

I,  the  fir  tree,  noticed  a  great  commotion  and  excitement  prevailing  among 
the  people  at  the  settlement  six  days  after  the  expedition's  departure.  There  had 
occurred  a  massacre  up  the  WHiite  Eiver  Valley,  not  many  miles  from  Seattle, 
and  the  people  from  the  lower  valley  were  coming  to  the  settlement  for  protection 
and  safety. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  for  the  building  of  two  huge  block  houses 
calculated  to  hold  all  the  settlers,  and  preparations  for  defense  should  attack 
be  made. 

The  Campbells  lived  quite  at  the  end  of  the  north  part  of  the  settlement, 
and  I  frequently  saw  the  mother  moving  about  among  the  women  from  the  river 
settlements,  helping  here  and  there,  now  speaking  words  of  assurance  to  some  not 
so  brave  as  herself,  now  caring  for  children,  whose  parents  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  courage  and  hope. 

I  knew  her  heart  was  heavy,  for  nothing  had  been  heard  of  Charlie,  and 
scouts  sent  out  after  the  expedition,  had  returned  and  reported  the  death  of 
Jamieson  and  Walker.      The  times  grew  more  and  more  troublous. 

The  whole  White  River  Valley  had  been  laid  to  waste,  and  while  some 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  attack  on  the  town,  deeming  themselves  too  strong  a 
power  in  their  congregated  strength,  friendly  Indians  frequently  gave  warnings, 
and  the  wiser  ones  of  the  whites  began  to  give  anxious  heed.  Pat  Kanim  and 
his  tribe  were  especially  friendly. 

One  evening  before  sunset  Mrs.  Campbell,  while  passing  near  me,  met  the 
chief  and  her  mother's  heart  overflowed.  "Oh,  Pat  Kanim,  my  Charlie  is  gone! 
I  am  afraid  he  is  dead." 

I  saw  Pat  Kanim  lean  toward  her  and  whisper  something  in  her  ear.  Then  I 
saw  Mrs.  Campbell  seize  his  rough  hand  with  both  her  own  and  the  tears  come 
to  her  eyes.      "Xot  tell.      Me  bring  him  home,"  and  he  vanished  in  the  brush. 

]\Irs.  Campbell  returned  to  her  home,  which  two  other  families  were  sharing. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  stationed  as  sentinel  at  one  of  the  outposts,  and  besides  the 
women  and  children,  there  were  Lindley  and  two  other  young  boys  at  the  cabin. 
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They  made  everything  secure  for  the  night,  but  long  after  the  rest  had  retired, 
Mrs.   Campbell  kept  an  anxious  vigil. 

Soon  after  midnight  a  tap  sounded  on  the  window  shutter.  She  flew  to  the 
door.  "Me,  Pat  Kanim."  Eeassured  she  drew  back  the  bolts  and  opened  the 
door  part  way,  but  Pat  Kanim  did  not  appear,  and  instead  a  rough  hand  was 
clapped  over  her  mouth  and  she  was  forced  out  of  the  door.  She  could  not  give 
an  alarm,  but  she  noted  that  there  was  but  the  one  Indian  about,  and  that  he  gave 
no  sign  to  any  one. 

She  was  hurried  on  through  the  brush  for  nearly  three  miles,  when  they 
penetrated  a  dense  woods.  At  last  they  stopped  and  he  made  a  peculiar  guttural 
sound.  It  was  immediately  answered  by  several  similar  ones,  and  they  were  soon 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  warlike  savages.  After  much  gesticulating  and  talking, 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  securely  bound,  then  carried  to  one  side  and  shoved  in  among 
what  seemed  a  party  of  sleeping  savages,  while  her  captor  and  his  companions 
rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets  and  laid  themselves  away  in  the  brush. 

Silence  prevailed  for  a  while.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Campbell  was  startled  by  a 
whisper  among  her  companions.  It  was  in  English,  and  she  felt  she  had  heard 
the  voice  before.  It  was  answered  by  another,  and  this  time  her  mother  instinct 
did  not  belie  her. 

"Charlie !"     It  was  almost  a  cry. 

"Yes,  mother,  oh,  mother !" 

"Hush,  if  Kanim  is  coming  he  must  soon  be  here,  and  any  sound  now  may 
arouse  those  devils."  It  was  Mrs.  Campbell's  brother  who  spoke,  and  recognizing 
the  wisdom  of  his  words,  the  courageous  little  woman  restrained  herself  and  hoped, 

A  sound  as  of  a  bird  whirring  in  the  air  was  soon  heard.  "Now  for  it," 
whispered  one  of  the  men.  Mrs.  Campbell  soon  felt  a  knife  at  the  thongs  that 
bound  her,  they  parted,  and  Pat  Kaninrs  voice  whispered,  "You  cut  next." 

She  took  the  knife  and  obeyed  him.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  free 
the  other  three.  "Now  come."  Charlie  clasped  his  mother's  hand,  but  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  With  a  peculiar  snake-like  movement,  Pat  Kanim  led  them 
out  of  the  thicket,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  dozen  of  his  men.  "Must  go 
fast." 

"Mother,  can  you  stand  it?" 

"Yes,  my  son." 

Pat  Kanim  hurriedly  told  them  that  the  hostile  Indians  were  in  four  de- 
tachments from  the  main  body,  which  was  stationed  far  to  the  southwest;  that 
an  attack  on  the  town  was  to  be  made  the  following  day,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  used  as  decoys.  If  they  could  only  reach  the  settlement  in  time  to  spread  the 
alarm. 

Charlie  Campbell  never  forgot  that  walk  nor  the  feverish  excitement  with 
which  all  were  filled  in  their  efforts  to  keep  speed  with  the  Indians.  They  reached 
the  Campbell  cabin  just  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  lighting  the  east.  The 
door  was  partly  open,  as  it  had  been  left  a  few  hours  before,  and  they  found  the 
inmates  peacefully  sleeping.  Three  of  the  Indians  remained  to  escort  them  to 
the  fort,  while  the  others,  with  the  whites,  went  on  to  spread  the  alarm. 

In  a  few  moments  all  was  bustle  and  commotion.  The  sleeping  children 
roused  from  their  slumbers,  the  frightened  women  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  the 
stalwart,  silent  Indians  waiting  for  the  rest  to  start,  made  the  scene  a  strange 
one;  as  they  closed  the  cabin  door  after  thom  they  saw  a  form  glide  into  the  woods 
near  the  clearing. 

They  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  but  in  less  than  three  hours  after,  the  fight- 
ing began.  The  boys  fought  with  courage  and  will,  but  the  close  of  that  sad  day 
found  them  fatherless.      Mr.  Campbell  was  killed  while  protecting  otlicrs. 

That  was  one  day  of  many  similar  ones.  The  war  continued  until  the  fall 
of  1856,  when  the  few  whites  remaining  again  betook  themselves  to  their  homes. 

I,  the  fir  tree,  marveled  at  the  patience  and  courage  displayed  by  the  pioneers. 


DAD'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

By  ChristaDel  R.  Sobey 

WHEN"  Dad  opened  his  own  front  door,  a  sudden  shock  of  remem- 
brance assailed  his  absent  old  mind.  The  bare  hatrack,  the 
green  wreathed  balustrade,  the  broom  standing  by  the  parlor 
door,  all  told  a  story  he  had  heard  before. 

"That  you,  Dad?      Come    and    see    my    lovely  decorations. 
Don't  leave  your  things  in  the  hall,  please." 

Mr.  Arnold  stepped  gingerly  into  the  front  room,  carefully  holding  his  hat 
and  stick,  his  overcoat  still  buttoned  to  the  chin.  His  daughter  sat  sorting  cards, 
the  one  living  thing  in  a  desert  of  chairs  and  tables. 

"Did  you  forget  this  was  bridge  night,  Daddie,  dear?  Oh,  please  don't  put 
your  hat  there !"  Silently  the  old  man  picked  up  his  things  from  the  table  by  the 
door,  and  stepped  over  to  examine  the  flowers  on  the  piano. 

"Aren't  those  pelagoniums  beautiful?  Mrs.  Bennett — Father  Arnold,  what 
are  you  doing?"  Springing  up,  she  seized  the  old  man's  hat,  for  which  he  had 
been  trying  to  find  room,  by  pushing  aside  the  bowl  of  flowers  balanced  on  the 
corner  of  the  piano. 

"Well,"  helplessly,  "what  shall  T  do  with  it?" 

"Take  it  upstairs,  of  course.  But  you  won't  have  time  to  dress  before  din- 
ner. And  say.  Dad,  your  room  is  all  fixed  for  company,  so  I  put  your  clothes 
m  the  back  room,  as  usual.      Hang  those  things  in  the  hall  closet." 

Dad  lingered,  an  expression  of  protest  on  his  old  face.  No  comfortable  bed- 
room, no  parlor,  no  library,  his  beloved  piano  closed,  a  crowd  of  unsociable  bridge 
players  occupying  all  the  comfortable  chairs. 

"Martha,  don't  I  have  a  birthday  pretty  soon?"  he  demanded. 

"A  birthday?" 

"Yes,  a  birthday.      Doesn't  mine  come  next  month?" 

"Why,  so  it  does,  Daddie." 

"Very  well.      I  want  to  give  a  party  myself." 

His  daughter  stared  at  him,  surprised  at  the  indignant  face  and  resolute 
tones  of  the  old  man,  usually  so  submissive  and  uncomplaining. 

"See  here,  Martha.  One  night  a  month  now,  for  years  and  years,  I've  been 
pushed  into  a  corner  with  nobody  to  talk  to,  nothing  to  do,  giving  up  my  room, 
my  music,  eating  a  pick-up  dinner  in  the  pantry — " 

"Why,  I  never  thought — " 

"And  now  I  want  a  party  of  my  own,  with  people  who  talk,  with  plenty  of 
music,  and  no  cards  at  all.     And  I  want  it  on  my  birthday,  too." 

He  seized  his  hat  from  her  hand,  and  walked  from  the  room. 

*  «  4: 

Tn  due  time  the  list  was  made  out,  and  invitations  to  fifty  people  were  writ- 
ten. Miss  Arnold  put  them  into  a  box,  all  sealed  and  stamped,  and  gave  them  to 
the  old  man  to  mail  as  he  started  for  town  one  morning. 

"Now  don't  forget  to  mail  them.  I've  half  a  mind  to  mail  them  myself, 
only  they  go  so  much  more  quickly  from  town." 

"Perhaps  you'd  better  take  them,"  he  returned,  hesitating  about  the  terrible 
responsibility. 

"No,  no.  Let  the  boy  take  them  to  the  office  at  once.  You  won't  forget. 
It's  your  party,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know.  I'm  going  to  open  all  the  answers,  too,  Martha.  Don't 
you  forget  that." 

"I  don't  think  there  will  be  any,  Dad,  for  I  just  sent  'At  home'  cards.  The 
people  can  go  away  earlier  and  come  any  time  that  way.      I'm  counting  on  forty 
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accepting.      Good-bye.      Don't  forget  what's  in  that    box,    and    mail  them  this 
morning,  sure." 

"I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  have  trusted  him?"  she  thought. 

^       ^       ^ 

The  day  came.  Miss  Arnold  had  spent  the  morning  decorating  the  rooms, 
and  she  knew  her  father  would  be  pleased  with  the  result  if  his  attention  were 
called  to  it.  The  piano  was  open,  the  dining-room  table  set  with  the  elaborate 
old-fashioned  spread  her  father  had  insisted  upon. 

"Xone  of  your  dabs  of  salad  or  ice  cream  and  thimbles  of  coffee  at  my  party," 
he  had  declared. 

Miss  iVrnold  had  gone  upstairs  to  dress  her  hair,  tired  of  waiting  for  her 
father  to  come  home  to  the  hasty  dinner  in  the  pantr}^,  when  the  door  bell  rang 
viciously.      Kawada,  the  Japanese  boy,  came  to  the  door  with  a  note. 

"Boy  gone,"  he  replied,  when  she  asked  if  there  was  an  answer,  and  glided 
softly  away  to  the  back  stairs.  He  was  startled,  and  nearly  lost  his  balance  half 
way  down  by  a  shriek  from  his  mistress's  room. 

"Kawacia,  come  here !" 

She  met  him  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  clutching  her  kimona  with  one  hand, 
waving  the  note  in  the  other. 

"Go  over  to  Miss  Jackson's  and  tell  her  to  come  here  as  early  as  she  can. 
Then  hurry  back  and  get  me  some  dinner." 

She  sat  down  on  the  stairs  and  re-read  the  note. 

Dear  Daughter:  Judson  just  dropped  in  and  asked  me  out  to  Sunny  Hill  to  try  his 
new  organ.  He'll  take  me  out  in  his  auto,  and  keep  me  over  night.  Couldn't  get  you  on 
the  telephone.     Hope  you  won't  be  lonely  this  evening.     It's  a  four  thousand  dollar  organ. 

Hurriedly,  DAD. 

"And  Judson  has  no  telephone;  the  train  doesn't  go  within  ten  miles  of 
Sunny  Hill.      What  shall  I  do?      What  shall  I  do?" 

Before  she  was  dressed  Maud  Jackson  came  in,  her  eyes  wide  with  dismay. 

"Kawada  told  me  some  awful  tale  of  vour  father's  not  comina:  home.  Is 
anj^thing  wrong?      What  did  he  mean?" 

Martha  gave  her  the  note  without  a  word,  and  jerked  her  skirt  into  place. 
j\[aud  gave  one  gasp  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  fairly  shrieking  with  laughter. 

"I  always  said  that  dear  father  of  yours  was  just  too  precious  for  anything. 
Isn't  this  the  most  delicious  thing  he  ever  did?"  Martha  unwillingly  joined  in 
the  merry  laughter,  and  felt  better. 

"It  is  funny,  Maudie,"  she  said  at  last.     "But  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"Just  tell  the  truth,"  said  Maud.  "That  will  be  entertainment  enougli  for 
the  whole  evening.     How  do  you  suppose  he  forgot?     Isn't  it  his  birthday?" 

"Yes,  and  I  kissed  him,  gave  him  a  new  necktie,  and  made  him  promise  to 
come  home  early." 

Maud  pinned  Martha's  collar,  and  they  went  down  stairs,  just  in  time  to  an- 
swer the  bell.  The  other  girls  and  the  musician  friends  came  in  quick  succession. 
To  them  the  absence  of  Mr.  Arnold  was  a  merry  joke,  and  talking  and  laughing 
in  the  library,  the  guests  did  not  notice  the  flight  of  time.  But  Martha,  watch- 
ing the  clock,  pacing  anxiously  from  dining  room  to  parlor,  counted  the  minutes. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  her  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  at  half  past  she  went 
to  the  library  with  a  troubled  face. 

"AVhat's  come  to  my  party?  Those  old  people  usually  arrive  before  eight,  and 
now  it's  half  past.      I  wonder — " 

Maud  broke  in.      "Do  you  suppose  that  old  precious  forgot — " 

Ethel  Church,  frowning,  interrupted :  "But,  Martha,  the  acceptances.  Surely 
you  know  whether  the  cards  were  mailed." 

"No,  they  were  just  'At  home'  cards,  and  called  for  no  answer,"  said  Martha, 
dully.  "Let  me  think.  I  gave  them  to  him  in  a  box,  and  told  him  to  have  the 
office  boy  mail  them.  In  the  evening  T  asked  about  them,  and  he  said — he  said — 
Ob,  yes !     He  said  George  took  them  all  right." 
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"Perhaps  the  boy  forgot,"  suggested  the  violinist. 

"Where  does  he  live?"  asked  the  cellist.  And  in  a  moment,  those  remaining 
behind,  heard  the  front  door  slam  behind  him.  The  three  girls  and  the  violinist 
sat  down  to  bridge,  while  Martha  went  out  to  view  the  dining  room  with  the 
tables  set  for  forty  guests.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  bell  rang,  and  Maud  threw 
down  her  cards  to  let  the  cellist  in.  Martha  came  hurrying  in,  a  dish  of  salted 
almonds  clutched  in  both  hands. 

"I  saw  George,"  announced  the  man. 

"Well,  well?"  cried  the  chorus. 

"He  said  that  Mr.  Arnold  handed  him  a  box  full  of  addressed  envelopes  on 
the  morning  you  mentioned,  and  told  him — " 

"Oh,  what?      Go  on,  do!"  exclaimed  Maud. 

"Told  him  to  put  them  away.  They  are  now  in  the  lower  left-hand  drawer 
in  Mr.  iVrnold's  desk." 

"I  can  quite  believe  it,"  said  Martha  sadly.  "'And  the  act  of  doing  something 
with  them  gave  him  the  idea  that  everything  would  be  all  right.  Oh,  Dad,  Dad,  if 
ever  T  give  you  another  party  I  shall  tie  you  up  somewhere  until  it's  time  to 
begin!" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  that  supper?"  demanded  Maud. 

"I  don't  know,"  wearily  responded  Martha.  "There's  salad  for  forty,  four 
dozen  oyster  patties,  ice  cream — " 

"Come  on  to  the  telephone,"  cried  Maud.  "We'll  ring  up  the  whole  club. 
We  can  easily  have  two  hours  of  bridge." 

"It's  nine  o'clock,"  demurred  Martha. 

"]^ever  mind,"  said  Ethel.      "I  wager  they  all  come." 

By  ten  the  bridge  party  was  swinging  along  merrily.  The  musical  friends 
had  brought  the  tables  from  the  basement,  while  the  girls  got  the  cards  out. 
Martha  was  quite  comforted. 

H!  *  * 

Kawada  appeared  steathily  at  Martha's  side. 

"He  come !" 

"Who's  come?      Not  my  father,  surely?" 

She  was  playing  the  dummy  hand,  and  quietly  left  the  table. 

Out  in  the  hall  there  was  an  eager,  apologetic  old  man,  very  dusty  as  to  clothes. 

"Oh,  Martha,  dear,"  he  said,  "I  forgot,  indeed  I  did.  But  at  dinner  some- 
body said  'birthday',  and  that  reminded  me,  and  so  Judson's  man  brought  me  right 
in.     Shall  I  dress  at  once?    Or  do  you  think  I'd  better  speak  to  them  first?'' 

Perfectly  helpless  with  laughter,  Martha  leaned  against  the  newel  post. 

"Go  in,  by  all  means,"  she  said.  "Go  right  in  as  you  are.  Oh,  Daddie, 
Daddie,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet.      And  so  this  is  your  birthday  party." 

Wiping  her  eyes,  she  followed  him  into  the  parlor. 


THE  PUSH-BUTTON 

By  George  Wnitrora 

I  HAD  secured  a  position  in  a  bank  which  had  then  newly  started  business  in 
,  a  mining  center,  and  by  straight  hard  work  had  won  the  confidence 
of  my  superiors,  so  that  in  three  years  I  had  advanced  from  clerk  to  cashier, 
and,  as  the  president  of  our  bank  was  deeply  interested  in  mining,  he  decided 
to  retire  from  the  management  which  he  had  also  held,  and  at  his  strong 
recommendation,  I  was  appointed  manager,  the  president  merely  retaining  his  title 
and  acting  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

It  is  not  often  given  to  a  young  man  of  30,  without  friends  or  money,  to  be 
60  rapidly  promoted.      I  had  double  reason  for  satisfaction,  for  when  I  left  my 
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New  England  home,  it  was  with  the  definite  promise  from  a  certain  young  lady 
that  as  soon  as  I  had  progressed  sufficiently,  I  should  come  back  to  claim  her  as 
the  reward  of  success  and  constancy.  Such  immediate  success  had  hardly  been 
anticipated  when  I  left  for  the  West,  and  I  had,  of  course,  not  been  slow  to  send 
the  happy  news  to  the  waiting  one  in  the  East. 

But  success  sometimes  brings  other  feelings.  Thus  it  was  that  in  a  very 
short  time  from  the  date  of  my  promotion  to  the  managership  of  the  bank,  my 
o'ervaiilting  ambition  was  suggesting,  "Why  not  wait  a  little  and  be  a  bank  presi- 
dent before  going  East?^' 

I  must  describe  to  you  our  life  in  the  mining  camp  as  it  then  was.  Far 
away  from  centers  of  civilization,  methods  were  of  the  West,  and  banking  habits, 
and  even  banking  hours,  conformed  to  the  situation.  Houses  were  not  numerous 
then,  nor  was  hotel  accommodation  of  the  best  in  the  rough  new  camp.  Thus 
it  was  that  in  connection  with  our  banking  premises,  we  had  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  second  story,  and  accessible  only  from  the  bank  office,  in  which  the  staff  was 
domiciled.  For,  like  myself,  my  cashier  and  one  clerk  were  both  young,  and  un- 
married men. 

It  not  infrequently  happened  that  a  belated  miner  came  in  from  the  hills 
with  a  gold  brick  or  sack  of  dust  for  deposit  in  the  vault  of  the  bank  at  a  late  hour  in 
gold  brick  or  sack  of  dust  for  deposit  in  the  vault  of  the  banlv  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening.  Sometimes,  too,  the  miners  might  wish  to  obtain  an  advance  of 
money  on  their  valuable  bullion  before  it  was  sent  forward  to  the  United  States 
treasury.  So  it  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  that  we  had  a  customer  long 
after  banking  hours,  and,  not  rarely,  late  at  night,  too. 

It  was  on  one  such  occasion  that  I  had  been  sitting  in  my  private  office 
chatting  with  the  one  doctor  the  camp  boasted,  and  we  sat  for  some  time  absorbed 
in  conversation  on  the  future  of  our  prosperous  camp,  and  the  part  of  the  state 
in  which  it  was  situated.  A  miner  from  some  distant  creek,  one  who  had  a  sub- 
stantial balance  to  his  credit,  had  been  in  to  draw  a  small  sum  for  purchase  of 
supplies  in  readiness  for  an  early  return  start  next  morning.  I  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  call  my  cashier  down  stairs  from  his  room,  though  for  that  very 
purpose  we  had  installed  an  electric  push-button — the  only  one,  by  the  way,  then 
in  the  town.  That  button  was  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  little  scene 
enacted  half  an  hour  later. 

As  the  doctor  and  I  chatted,  after  the  customer  had  gone,  we  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  two  men.  Thinking  they  were  two  miners,  I  rose 
and  was  about  to  step  into  the  outer  office,  when  one  of  them  said : 

"Don't  trouble  to  leave  your  seats,  gents.  Me  and  my  pard  can  attend 
to  this  little  transaction  without  your  help,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  you  hev  obligin'ly 
left  the  vault  open." 

To  say  that  my  blood  ran  cold  is  commonplace.  I  had  left  that  vault  open, 
and  what  was  more,  had  left  open  the  safe  inside,  in  which  all  our  specie  was 
stored  for  extra  safety.  It  flashed  on  me  in  the  moment  the  man  spoke,  that 
here  was  the  end  of  all  my  ambitions. 

The  highwaymen  were  well  armed,  and  the  villain  who  acted  as  spokesman 
emphasized  his  remarks  as  he  stepped  to  the  door  of  my  little  office,  barring  any 
chance  of  escape,  by  holding  two  murderously  heavy  revolvers  leveled  at  our  heads. 
I  broke  into  a  cold  sweat,  then  into  a  fever,  only  to  be  chilled  again  by  the  sight  of 
those  two  guns  held  by  that  burly  ruffian,  who  leaned  provokingly  at  ease  against 
the  door  frame. 

The  highwayman  undertook  to  keep  us  interested  with  a  running  commentary 
on  his  skill  with  the  guns,  and  the  great  convenience  with  wliich  we  liad  arranged 
for  their  proposition  to  loot  the  bank,  ^\^lile  he  was  thus  pleasantly  entertaining 
us,  his  companion  walked  past  him  and  into  the  enclosure  at  the  back  of  which 
stood  the  open  vault.  I  sat  there  and  could  hear  him  hauling  out  the  sacks  of  coin, 
and  arranging  them  for  convenient  transportation.  Was  there  no  help  for  me  in 
this  situation? 
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So  clearly  could  I  hear,  that  I  even  distinguished  the  faint  tinkle  of  a  bell,  as 
if  far-away  alarms  were  ringing. 

What  was  that  sound?  It  was  exasperatingly  familiar  but  in  my  extreme 
state  of  nervous  excitement  I  could  not  locate  it,  for  what  seemed  to  me  an  age. 

At  last  I  caught  its  meaning.  It  was  the  electric  bell  in  my  cashier's  room, 
and  the  highwayman  himself  was  unconsciously  pressing  the  button.  He  had  leaned 
against  the  door-post  in  such  a  position  that  his  shoulder  had  slightly  pressed  the 
button  which  was  placed  there  at  just  the  height  where  it  could  be  conveniently 
touched  from  either  office. 

But  the  discovery  was  no  relief  to  my  tense  nerves.  What  if  the  cashier  should 
rush  down  excitedh'-  and  be  shot  for  his  pains? 

If  ever  I  exerted  telepathic  influence  over  another  it  was  then.  I  strove  to 
concentrate  my  mind  on  the  desire  that  the  cashier  should  do  nothing  rash;  not 
even  to  open  his  window  and  call  an  alarm  which  would  only  have  frightened  the 
robbers  and  possibly  precipitated  a  tragedy.  For  we  were  sitting  there  helpless  in 
their  power. 

I  made  a  desperate  effort  at  self-command.  I  endeavored  to  reply  to  the 
casual  remarks  of  our  captor  and  engage  him  in  conversation,  my  efforts  being 
partially  successful,  though  he  never  once  dropped  those  murderous  guns.  Talk 
as  I  would,  it  seemed  that  I  could  never  keep  him  from  hearing  the  stealthy  steps 
down  the  stair,  which  my  acutely-sensitive  ears  caught  and  recognized  as  the  very 
thing  I  had  hoped  for.  My  cashier,  alarmed  by  the  odd  and  continued  ringing, 
was  on  his  guard,  and  hoped  to  reach  the  office  unobserved.  Evidently  he  realized 
that  some  desperate  emergency  had  arisen. 

The  situation  of  the  stairs  was  such  that  the  door  entering  from  them  into 
the  office  was  directly  opposite  the  open  vault  door,  and  at  the  farhest  point  from 
the  highwayman  on  watch.  The  brave  cashier  stealthily  opened  the  door,  while  I . 
redoubled  my  efforts  at  conversation  with  our  captor.  Just  when  it  seemed  that 
I  must  scream,  from  the  tension,  I  heard  a  great  bang  as  the  cashier  sprang  across 
the  intervening  space  and  clanged  the  vault  door  shut.  The  bolt  clicked  in  the 
same  moment. 

Like  a  tiger  the  highwayman  turned  to  meet  the  new  enemy,  but  I  leaped 
for  his  back  the  moment  he  turned.  The  desperate  nature  of  my  assault  drove  him 
prone  on  the  floor,  as  my  knees  struck  his  back.  We  went  down  together,  and  one 
of  his  pistols  fell  at  my  side.  I  seized  and  brought  it  down  on  the  back  of  his 
head  with  stunning  swiftness,  and  like  a  madman  screamed  to  the  doctor  for  his 
chloroform.  Fortunately,  the  exigencies  of  mining  camp  surgery  had  made  it  a 
habit  with  him  to  carry  the  anaesthetic.  He  grasped  the  situation  in  a  trice,  and 
before  our  robber  could  recover  from  the  blow  dealt  on  his  cranium  with  his  own 
revolver,  he  was  peacefully  snoring  while  we  trussed  him  up  tight. 

Then  we  sent  for  the  town  marshal. 

The  directorate  made  me  president  of  the  bank,  and  our  nervy  cashier,  who 
had  the  pluck  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  was  made  acting  manager 
for  the  six  months,  which  the  directors  insisted  I  should  spend  on  holiday  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  my  nerve-racking  encounter. 

I  revisited  my  eastern  home — and  did  not  return  alone. 

THE  AGITATOR  AND  THE  MAN 

By  Hugh  Herdman 


I 


w  w  ^Ip  '11  just  watch  that  fellow  Scanlon,  I'm  afraid  of  him,"  the  superintendent 
remarked.  His  friends  would  have  laughed  in  his  face,  had  they  over- 
heard the  remark.  In  their  opinion  the  man  or  thing  that  Bob  Forester 
was  afraid  of  had  yet  to  be  found.  But  he  was  alone  and  took  no  care 
to  suit  his  words  exactly  to  his  thoughts.  He  was  pondering  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  of  the  "Happy  Jack,"  of  which  he  was  superintendent.  Within 
a  week  after  his  arrival    he  had  begun    to    suspect  that  matters    were    not  going 
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pmootlily  among  the  men,  and  now,  although  he  had  little  tangible  evidence,  he 
had  decided  that  a  crisis  was  not  far  off.  He  was  searching  for  the  motive  power 
of  the  opposition  and  laid  his  finger  on  Scanlon.  But  when  he  said  that  he  feared 
Scanlon,  he  meant  rather  that  he  mistrusted  him. 

And  well  he  might.  Three  months  before  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  mine. 
The  former  superintendent  had  been  unsuccessful.  He  had  encountered  no  trouble 
with  the  men,  but  under  his  charge  the  mine  had  failed  to  pay.  After  looking 
over  the  ground  and  noticing  the  way  things  were  run.  Forester  decided  that  the 
trouble  was  due  to  laxness  on  the  part  of  his  predecessor.  Accordingly,  when  he 
took  hold,  he  did  so,  in  a  way  characteristic  of  everything  he  did,  vigorously. 
Grumbling  and  dissatisfaction  had  resulted,  but  he  had  expected  that;  he  knew 
that  an  easy  man  is  a  hard  one  to  follow. 

On  his  arrival  he  had  found  Scanlon  installed  as  weighing  clerk.  Within 
a  week  he  had  become  convinced  that  grafting  was  going  on,  and  that  Scanlon 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  discharged  Scanlon  outright  and  brought  in  an  old 
friend  of  his  to  take  the  place.  Scanlon  still  hung  about,  however,  and  Forester 
concluded  that  he  was  fomenting  mischief. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  muttered  decisively,  as  he  slammed  the  quartz  paperweight 
down,  "that  fellow  is  up  to  something;  I'll  watch  him,  and  if  I  catch  him  I'll — " 
He  closed  his  desk  with  a  bang  and  went  down  to  the  hotel  for  supper. 

It  was  dark  when  he  started  back  to  the  office,  where  he  slept.  There  was 
no  moon,  but  the  stars  gave  light  enough  for  him  to  see  his  way  distinctly.  He 
walked  slowly,  smoking  his  pipe  and  thinking  intently.  Once  he  thought  he 
heard  voices  ahead  of  him,  but  decided  that  he  was  mistaken.  Just  as  he  turned 
around  a  huge  boulder  that  lay  half  across  the  footpath,  he  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 
Not  twenty  feet  from  him  were  two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman,  talking  in  low 
but  angry  tones.  The  man  was  doing  most  of  the  talking,  but  the  woman  inter- 
rupted him  often.  She  was  evidently  both  angry  and  frightened.  All  that 
Forester  could  h^ar  was  the  man's  angr}^  jumble  of  v/ords  and  the  woman's  clearer, 
"No,  no,  I  won't,  I  won't." 

Forester  made  up  his  mind  to  let  them  know  that  he  was  there  and  then  to 
move  on  past  them,  for  he  had  no  desire  to  be  an  eavesdropper  or  a  partner  to 
their  quarrel.  But  before  he  could  do  so,  the  man  seized  his  companion  viciously 
by  the  shoulders  and  shouted,  "I  say  you  ■wall.  You  must !  If  you  don't,  111 
drive  both  you  and  your  father  out  of  the  country.     Now  promise." 

She  struggled  to  free  herself,  but  he  held  her  fast,  pressed  hard  against  the 
rock.     "Let  me  go,"  she  panted,  "or  I'll  scream." 

"You  scream,"  he  growled,  "and  I'll  choke  the  life — " 

The  threat  was  cut  short  by  a  heavy  blow  from  Forester's  fist.  As  the  man 
turned,  Forester  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  recognized  Scanlon.  "You  cowardly 
whelp,"  he  exclaimed.     "Take  that !    And  that !     Now  get  up  and  go." 

Scanlon  waited  for  no  second  bidding.  When  he  had  gone,  Forester  turned 
to  the  woman.      She  Avas  huddled  down  by  the  rock,  frightened  and  sobbing. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  he  asked,  bending  over  her. 

She  looked  up  Avithout  answering  him,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  Milla  Fred- 
cricks,  the  18-year-old  daughter  of  one  of  his  men.  He  raised  her  gently  to  her 
feet  and  asked  her  again.  In  a  few  minutes  she  succeeded  in  controlling  her  sobs 
and  said  she  was  not.  As  he  led  her  home  he  could  not  refrain  from  scolding 
her  for  being  with  such  a  man.  She  took  it  as  it  was  meant,  kindly,  and  said 
that  she  didn't  know  that  he  was  that  sort,  for  he  had  always  l)ecn  kind  to  her. 
\Mien  he  left  her  at  the  gate  he  told  her  that  she  neorl  not  fear,  because  he  would 
see  that  Scanlon  troubled  her  no  more.  She  begged  him  to  say  nothing  to  her 
father  about  what  had  happened,  and  he  said  that  perhaps  he  wouldn't.  "It'll 
not  make  any  difference,  anyhow,"  he  said  to  himself.      But  it  did. 

On  his  way  to  the  mine  he  passed  the  hall  in  which  the  union  held  its  meet- 
ing. He  noticed  that  the  lamps  were  lighted,  but  thought  nothing  of  it  because 
this  was  the  regular  meeting  night.      Had  he  been  disposed  to  go  closer  and  look 
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through  the  window,  he  would  have  beheld  Scanlon  standing  before  the  crowd 
exhibiting  the  finger  marks  on  his  throat  and  the  bruises  on  his  face.  He  would 
have  heard  him  relate  a  story  of  cold-blooded  assault  and  battery.  He  had  been 
on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  union,  he  said,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
superintendent  and  villainously  assaulted.  Why?  Simply  because  he  was  a 
member  of  the  union,  and  believed  in  upholding  its  principles.  Hadn't  he  suf- 
fered enough  already?  Hadn't  he  been  discharged  without  cause?  Hadn't  he 
been  deprived  of  his  only  means  of  existence?  True,  he  had  no  family — thank  God 
for  that — but  he  had  to  live  just  the  same.  And  all  because  he  had  told  the  new 
superintendent  that  he  did  not  pay  caough  respect  to  the  union.  And  hadn't 
the  superintendent  told  him  he  would  run  that  mine  as  he  d — d  pleased,  union 
or  no  union?  But  that  was  not  enough.  He  must  be  waylaid  and  beaten  when 
on  his  way  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  very  union  for  which  he  had 
suffered.  "Would  the  union  stand  meekly  by  and  permit  such  an  outrage  to  go 
unrebuked  ?     If  it  would,  he  was  sorry  for  the  manhood  of  those  who  constituted  it. 

The  union  would  not  permit  such  a  thing;  it  would  take  some  action.  But 
what?  Protest  against  it?  Wliat  good,  Scanlon  asked,  would  that  do  after  the 
crime  had  been  done?  Insist  that  he  be  re-employed?  The  superintendent  had 
told  him  he  was  out  to  stay.  Anyway,  he  would  have  no  job  but  his  old  one  of 
weighing  clerk,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  that.  What  then?  Scanlon  had  a  plan 
to  propose,  although  far  be  it  from  him  to  presume  to  dictate  to  the  members  of 
the  august  body. 

After  due  urging  he  unfolded  his  scheme.  It  would,  he  averred,  not  only 
vindicate  his  honor,  but  would  also  result  in  substantial  benefit  to  them.  Their 
•own  situation  was  not  without  grievances.  Why  not  demand  the  satisfaction  of 
these  as  well  as  the  vindication  of  him?  They  were  underpaid;  their  hours  were 
too  long;  their  houses,  which  the  company  had  built  and  rented  to  them,  were  not 
fit  for  white  men  to  live  in;  the  rents  were  too  high;  and  the  company  store 
■charged  exorbitant  prices  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Here  was  their  chance; 
now  was  the  time.      Would  they  seize  the  opportunity? 

They  would,  although  not  a  few,  among  whom  was  Henry  Fredericks,  protested 
against  any  radical  measures.  But  the  majority  were  inflamed  by  the  heat  of  the 
agitator  and  sided  with  him.  They  appointed  a  committee  of  thr.ee,  of  which 
John  Scanlon  was  chairman,  to  wait  on  the  superintendent  in  the  morning  and 
demand  their  rights.  These  were  to  be  formulated  by  the  chairman,  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  presented  to  the  superintendent.  They  were  to 
get  his  consent  by  persausion  if  possible ;  failing  in  that,  they  were  to  try  threats  of 
.-a  general  walkout;  failing  by  that  means,  they  were  to  call  upon  the  men  to  stop 
work  until  such  time  as  their  demands  should  be  complied  with. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  young  superintendent  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his 
office  watching  the  men  coming  to  work,  he  noticed  that  they  talked  more  ex- 
citedly than  usual,  and  almost  invariably  ceased  when  they  perceived  him.  He 
wondered  what  was  on  foot  among  them,  but  arrived  at  no  conclusion.  When 
the  whistle  blew,  he  turned  and  took  up  his  work  at  his  desk.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  heard  steps  outside  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  committee  of  three,  headed 
by  Scanlon,  enter  the  office. 

He  whirled  around  in  his  chair,  somewhat  surprised,  and  looked  at  them 
inquiringly.  Two  of  them  seemed  ill  at  ease,  but  Scanlon,  despite  his  bruised 
.and  swollen  countenance,  had  an  air  of  confidence  and  insolence. 

'Well,"  he  said  after  waiting  some  time  for  them  to  speak. 

'Mr.  Forester,"  Scanlon  said,  "we  are  here  representing  the  union,  to  which 
3'our  employes  belong." 

"Two  of  you  are  my  employes,"  Forester  replied,  "but  you  are  not." 

"But  I  am  a  member  of  the  union  and  have  been  chosen  to  represent  it." 

"In  a  matter  which  concerns  me  and  my  emploves?"  Forester  asked. 

"Yes.      We—" 

"Then  T  prefer  to  treat  with  my  employes  without  the  assistance  of  any  out- 
siders.*' 
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'I  repeat,"  Scanlon  snapped,  "that  I  am  a  member  of  the  union  and    its 
representative." 

"And  I  repeat  that  I  will  deal  with  my  men  and  not  with  you.  Do  you 
understand  ?" 

"Do  you  realize,"  Scanlon  asked,  "that  you  are  refusing  to  listen  to  the  union?" 

"I  am  not  refusing  to  deal  with  my  men  who  belong  to  the  union.  I  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.      There  is  the  door,  go !" 

"Oh,  very  well,"  Scanlon  replied  in  a  tone  of  indifference,  though  he  was 
secretly  delighted  that  the  affair  had  taken  this  turn,  because  in  it  he  saw  his  op- 
portunity.    He  motioned  to  his  companions  and  started  to  leave. 

"Johnson,  you  and  Ohhnan  may  remain,"  Forester  said,  "if  you  have  anything 
to  communicate  to  me." 

They  stayed,  but,  deprived  of  their  spokesman  and  mainstay,  they  made  out 
their  case  poorly.  He  listened  to  them  patiently,  but  replied  when  they  had 
finished  that  what  they  asked  was  impossible,  for  the  present  at  least.  When  they 
spoke  of  a  strike,  his  eyes  flashed  fire;  but  without  changing  manner  or  tone  he 
tried  to  show  them  the  folly  of  such  a  course.  Perceiving  that  he  was  only  wast- 
ing his  breath,  he  rose  and  stood  before  them. 

"Go  back  to  the  men,"  he  said,  "and  tell  them  that  this  is  what  I  say:  If 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  to  satisfy  the  personal  spite  of  a 
blackguard  agitator,  go  ahead.  If  they  are  determined  to  strike,  go  ahead.  When  they 
come  to  me  with  reasonable  demands,  I  will  try  to  grant  them.  But  w^hen  they 
come  with  a  lot  of  trumped-up  pretexts,  incited  and  instigated  by  a  discharged 
man,  then  I  can  not  and  will  not  listen  to  them.  I  have  been  put  here  to  work 
this  mine,  and  I  intend  to  work  it.  If  you  don't  want  to  work  for  me,  then  I'll 
get  men  who  do.  If  you  fight  me,  be  sure  I  will  fight  back.  But  urge  upon  them 
this:   that  both  my  interests  and  theirs  demand  peace." 

From  their  manner  as  they  left  him,  he  knew  that  war  was  more  likely 
than  peace.  "I  guess  I'm  in  for  it,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  why  I  didn't  choke  the 
life  out  of  his  miserable  carcass  when  I  had  the  chance." 

They  were  joined  by  Scanlon  when  they  left  the  superintendent's  office.  Act- 
ing on  his  advice,  they  resolved  to  call  off  the  men  at  noon,  and  to  report  that 
they  had  done  so  because  the  superintendent  had  not  only  refused  to  comply  with 
their  just  demands,  but  had  insulted  their  committee  by  ordering  the  chairman 
out  of  the  office.  Accordingly  the  order  to  walk  out  at  noon  was  passed  among 
the  men,  and  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting  at  1  o'clock  was  issued. 

At  the  meeting  all  were  tense  with  suppressed  excitement.  Scanlon  took 
the  floor  and  reported  the  manner  of  his  reception  by  the  superintendent.  He 
did  not  weaken  his  case  by  understating  it.  Then  Johnson  narrated  what  had 
taken  place  after  Scanlon's  ejection.  As  he  repeated  the  words  of  the  superin- 
tendent, angry  murmurs  ran  through  the  crowd.  With  the  greatest  difficulty 
many  were  kept  in  their  seats  until  he  had  done.  When  he  finished,  all  dver  the 
hall  excited  members  sprang  to  their  feet,  shouted  and  gesticulated  angrily.  Scan- 
lon finally  got  their  attention,  and  within  five  minutes  had  most  of  them  in  a 
frenzy.  And  when  he  moved  that  tbe  action  of  the  committee  be  ratified  and 
the  strike  continued,  they  gave  a  thunderous  assent. 

Meanwhile  Forester  made  preparations.  He  had  two  men  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  George  Wharton,  the  bookkeeper,  and  Ned  Weimer,  the  weighing  clerk.  He 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  one  of  the  three  on  watch  all  the  time  in  shifts  of  four 
hours  each,  for  he  did  not  know  to  what  extremities  the  men  would  go.  He  then 
sat  down  at  his  desk  and  spent  the  next  two  hours  writing  messages  and  letters. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  The  men  stood  about  in  small  groups  and  discussed 
the  affair.  Scanlon  moved  busily  among  them  and  made  many  trips  with  different 
crowds  to  the  saloon.  As  night  came  on  the  excitement  increased  noticeably. 
About  9  o'clock  Weimer,  who  was  on  guard,  saw  a  crowd  of  men  coming  along 
the  path  toward  the  power  house.  He  hastened  to  call  Forester  and  Wharton,  and 
together  they  returned  to  the  power  house  just  as  the  crowd  was  coming  up  the 
little  hill  in  front  of  it. 
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Wlien  they  saw  Forester  standing  above  them  they  suddenly  stopped  a  mo- 
ment. Some  one  urged  them  on,  however,  and  they  advanced  slowly  up  the 
incline. 

"Stop  where  you  are!"  Forester  shouted.  Again  they  paused.  "What  do 
you  men  want  here  at  this  time  of  night?"  No  answer;  only  the  low  voice  of 
some  one  iirging  them  forward.  "Do  you  want  to  see  me?  If  so,  here  I  am." 
Still  no  answer.  "I'll  tell  you,  then,  ^\hat  your  purpose  is.  It  is  either  to  assault 
me  or  to  injure  the  machinery  of  the  mine.  Now  listen  to  me.  You  men  are 
fools."  A  rock  whizzed  by  his  head  and  struck  the  side  of  the  power  house. 
^'Wait,  and  I'll  show  you  why.  You  think  you  have  a  grievance  against  me.  Did 
you  think  so  yesterday?  No,  you  didn't.  You  went  to  that  meeting  last  night 
reasonably  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were  going.  While  there  you  were  aroused 
by  the  story  of  one  whom  I  had  beaten.  He  lied  to  you  and  worked  on  your 
sympathies.  I  don't  know  what  he  told  you,  but  I  do  know  what  he  didn't  tell  you. 
He  didn't  tell  you  the  truth.  I  discharged  that  fellow  some  time  ago  for  reasons 
which  some  of  you  may  know  or  guess  at.  He  got  less  than  he  deserved  then. 
Last  night  before  the  meeting  he  and  I  met  again,  and  again  he  got  less  than 
he  deserved." 

They  were  listening  to  him,  but  far  from  patiently.  Indeed  they  seemed  to 
become  only  more  incensed. 

"After  listening  to  him  you  sent  a  committee  to  me  and  demanded  certain 
things.  How  many  of  these  things  Avere  grievous  to  you  yesterday?  Not  one.  He 
advanced  them  and  made  you  think  them  just.  I  refused  to  grant  the  demands. 
That  is  my  right.  You  went  on  a  strike.  That  is  your  right.  Now,  after  he 
has  been  at  you  all  day,  you  come  up  here  at  night  for  some  purpose  which  I  can 
only  surmise.     But  I  know  it  is  not  a  good  one. 

"Now,  men,  listen  to  me.  You  have  declared  war,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
run  away  from  it.  You  don't  have  to  work  for  me,  but  this  mine  must  be  kept 
going,  and  somebody  must  do  the  work.  If  you  don't,  there  are  others  who  will. 
And  not  only  that,  but  they  will  occupy  the  houses  which  you  now  occupy;  they 
will  use  the  credit  wliich  you  now  use  at  the  store,  and  they  will  get  the  money 
which  you  now  get.  Don't  forget  that.  I  want  peace;  but  if  you  insist  on  war, 
then  war  it  shall  be." 

"Come  on,  men,  let's  down  him  now !"  shouted  some  one  in  the  rear. 
"x\h,  Scanlon,"  Forester  remarked,  "I  thought  you  would  be  skulking  around 
somewhere.  Well,  you  and  I  will  have  it  out  right  now  before  these  men."  He 
paused  long  enough  to  give  some  directions  to  Weimer,  who  left  him  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness.  "I  didn't  intend  to  say  anything  more  about  your  case, 
but  I've  changed  my  mind.  I  don't  want  the  men  to  injure  themselves  for  a 
scoundrel  like  you.      So  I'll  just  show  you  up  for  what  you  are." 

So  he  proceeded  to  review  the  events  that  had  taken  place  before  and  since 
his  coming  to  take  charge  of  the  mill.  He  did  not  mince  his  words.  He  called 
Scanlon  a  thief  and  showed  them  his  proofs.  Still  they  muttered  sullenly  among 
themselves.  He  saw  they  did  not  beHeve  him  or  his  figures.  Then  he  took  up 
Scanlon's  actions  since  his  discharge. 

"'"Wliat  has  he  done?  Has  he  acted  like  an  honest  man?"  he  asked.  "Hasn't 
he  slrulked  around  here  doing  no  work,  living  off  your  wages,  and  stirring  up 
mischief  at  every  turn?  Who  is  it  that  has  won  your  money  gambling?  Who 
has  urged  you  to  drink  after  drink  Avhen  you  had  had  enough?  And  who  has 
given  you  reason  after  reason  why  you  should  be  dissatisfied  with  your  lot  in  the 
mine?*^  Scanlon,  always  Scanlon.  Not  a  one  of  you  dares  to  deny  it.  Look 
back  over  his  actions  during  these  three  months  and  you'll  see  a  hundred  schemes 
of  his  to  drag  you  into  war  with  me.  But  they  have  always  failed,  because  you 
have  acted  like  sensible  men — until  last  night.  Then  you  acted  like  fools  and 
swallowed  his  bait.  I  don't  know  what  he  told  you  that  persuaded  you,  but  I 
have  an  idea  of  it.     Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  truth  of  the  matter." 

He  motioned  to  some  one  who  for  some  minutes  had  been  standing  in  the 
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shadow  of  the  power  house,  and  Weimer  and  Milla  Fredericks  stepped  out  in  front 
of  the  crowd. 

"Milla,"  Forester  said,  "your  father  and  the  men  are  going  on  a  strike  be- 
cause they  have  been  told  a  lie  about  what  occurred  last  night.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  some  questions  about  it,  and  I  want  you  to  answer  so  they  can  hear  you. 
Don't  be  afraid.      All  Ave  want  is  to  know  the  truth." 

The  men  were  plainly  astonished,  by  this  turn  of  the  affair.  They  ceased 
their  mutterings  and  gazed  expectantly  at  the  little  group  above  them. 

"Milla,"  Forester  asked,  "where  were  you  last  night  about  half  past  seven?" 

She  seemed  much  frightened  at  first,  but  Forester's  kindly  tone  and  manner 
reassured  her. 

"I  was  walking  along  the  path  toward  the  mill,"  she  answered  timidly. 

"Was  any  one  with  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,  John  Scanlon." 

"Were  you  going  anywhere  in  particular?" 

"No,  sir.     He  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him,  and  I  went." 

"Did  he  have  any  special  reason  for  wanting  you  to  go  walking  instead  of 
staying  at  vour  father's  house?" 

"I  think  he  did." 

"^Vl^at  was  it?" 

"It  was  to — "  she  began,  but  stopped, 

"Come,  tell  us.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  your  father  and  the  men.  Don't  be 
afraid.      Just  tell  the  truth." 

"He  wanted  to  tell  me  something  he  didn't  want  father  to  hear." 

"What  was  it?" 

"He  wanted  me  to  tell  father — "  Again  she  paused  and  looked  up  em- 
barrassed into  Forester's  face.  The  look  gave  her  confidence  and  she  continued. 
"He  wanted  me  to  tell  him  that  you  had — you  had  said  something  to  me." 

"That  I  had  said  what?"  Forester  asked,  with  just  a  hint  of  anger  in  his  tone. 
'I — I  don't  want  to  tell  that,"  she  replied,  hanging  her  head. 
'Well,  why  did  he  want  you  to  telJ  your  father  this?" 

"Because  he  said  it  would  make  father  mad,  and  he  would  tell  the  men,  and! 
maybe  they  would  strike,  and  then  he  would  get  even  with  you." 

"And  did  you  promise  to  do  this?" 

"I  told  him  that  I  would  not.'' 

"Why?" 

"Because  it  was  a  lie." 

"And  what  did  he  say  when  you  refused?" 

"He  tried  to  make  me.  He  took  hold  of  me  and  shook  me  and  said  he  would 
drive  us  out  of  the  mine  if  I  didn't  do  it." 

"And  then?" 
And  then — but  you  know  the  rest." 
'Yes,  but  tell  it.      They  wouldn't  believe  me." 

'Oh,  but  it's  true.  Well,  then  you  came  and  knocked  him  down,  and  made 
him  let  me  alone.      Then  you  took  me  home." 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  girl  came.  Forester  looked  at  the  men.  For 
fully  a  minute  he  stood  there  looking  at  them,  but  saying  nothing.  The  men 
also  stood  motionless  and  silent.  Then  elbowing  and  crowding  his  way  through, 
came  Henry  Fredericks.  Without  taking  his  eyes  off  his  daughter,  he  stalked  up 
the  incline,  laid  one  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  turned  her  face- 
ipp  to  meet  his  gaze. 

"Girlie,"  he  said,  his  deep  voice  vibrating  with  intense  excitement,  "is  thi& 
true?" 

"Yes,  father,"  she  said,  meeting  his  look  firmly. 

He  released  her  shoulder  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  furrowed  brow.  Amaze- 
ment struggled  with  his  recent  anger  in  his  slow  brain.  "She  never  has  lied  ta 
me,"  he  mused  aloud,  while  searching  her  face  again.  "You  wouldn't  lie  to  me, 
■would  you,  Milla  ?" 
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"Oh,  father!"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  struck  her. 

"Men,"  he  shouted,  releasing  her  and  turning  to  them,  all  doubt  gone,  and 
determination  in  its  place,  "I  will  not  tight  a  man  who  has  fought  for  me;  Fm 
going  to  stand  by  the  superintendent." 

"And  so  am  I,"  came  from  the  impulsive  hearts  of  the  crowd.  "Three  cheers 
for  the  superintendent !"  some  one  proposed,  and  the  mountains  echoed  their 
lusty  yells. 

"Three  more  for  the  lass!"  So  vigorous  were  these  that  Milla  clutched  her 
father's  arm,  half  afraid  that  they  were  angry. 

"Scanlon  I     Scanlon !      Where's  Scanlon  ?"  they  cried. 

But  the  agitator  had  made  good  his  opportunity  to  escape. 


THE  FIRST  IN  TARA 

By  Alec  Bruce 

SUPPER  was  over.  The  fire  was  burning  low.  Sleep  with  indigo  haze  and 
star-shine  had  fallen  on  the  big  Q  camp  where  a  dozen  jaded  punchers  lay 
prone  on  the  crisp,  sun-scorched  grass.  One  Bellamy  Shagg,  a  silhouette 
in  sombrero  and  chaps,  crimsoned  now  and  then  by  the  uncertain  glare 
of  the  lire,  sat  up  with  arms  bound  over  his  knees  and  blinked  sullenly  at 
the  dying  embers.  He  had  drawn  the  sentinel's  lot.  When  the  night  wind  frolics 
on  the  Tara,  sparks  follow  suit,  and  the  horses,  hobbled  and  staked,  munched 
loudly  beyond  the  chaparral;  and  chaparral  and  prickly  furze  were  dry  as  a 
stack  of  shavings. 

Bellamy  was  not  in  a  good  humor.  The  sentinel's  office  he  disliked,  for  he 
was  Bellamy,  son  of  "King"  Thompson  Shagg,  owner  of  the  big  Q  ranch,  and  his 
apprenticeship  as  cowboy,  he  argued,  ought  never  to  have  been  insisted  on.  On  the 
saddle  almost  from  his  cradle,  he  could  ride,  rope,  and  range  as  well  as  any  buster 
in  the  bunch.  He  had  the  telescopic  eye;  'mid  swollen  and  tangled  veins  in  a 
glittering  sun  zone  he  could  spot  the  big  Q  brand  300  yards  away.  As  for  the 
crack  shot — his  was  the  shoulder  for  the  gun.  N'evertheless,  Shagg  senior  had 
insisted,  "\¥hat  wus  good  enough  fur  me,  Bellamj'-,  's  good  enough  fur  you.  More, 
if  ye  buck,  we'll  bust  y'  at  Kangaroo  Court." 

The  threat  was  good.  Bellamy  had  seen  and  appreciated  the  methods  of 
that  august  tribunal,  and  to  such  indignities  the  son  of  a  Shagg  could  not  submit. 
Throughout  the  period  of  his  probation,  therefore,  he  had  been  circumspect,  even 
respectful  to  the  superiors  of  the  band,  and  save  for  the  initiation  extravaganza 
had  escaped  all  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  Kangaroos.  To-morrow,  however, 
would  see  the  end  of  his  subjection.  From  his  irksome  indenture  the  father  had 
promised  to  release  him  and  give  him  command  of  all  the  Q's. 

"To-morrow,  yes,  to-morrow,"  growled  Bellamy,  and  as  his  glance  swept  the 
sleeping  circle  a  sinister  smile  crept  up  and  curled  on  his  lips.  Bellamy  had  been 
sailing  under  false  colors.  "By  the  holy,  you  Kangaroos,"  he  muttered,  doubling 
and  shaking  his  horny  fist  around,  "your  chance  is  gone.  Gone  I  tell  you,  and 
you'll  never  get  another.  Thought  you  knew  Bellamy  Shagg,  did  you?  Poured 
out  your  grievances  to  his  sympathetic  ears.  Ha,  ha,  so  you  hate  the  old  man,, 
comrades !  Hate  the  young  one,  too.  And  you,  Bobbie  Freres,  you'll  smell  the 
tar  an'  claw  the  feathers  first  of  all." 

Cluck !  The  individual  thus  threatened  moved  uneasily  and  closed  his  mouth. 
He  was  a  chunky,  red-headed  little  fellow,  his  freckled  face  distorted  in  apparent 
slumber,  his  throat  emitting  gutteral  sounds  to  the  night.  Suddenly,  a  smile 
grew  out  of  the  disorder  on  his  countenance,  and  .when  Bellamy's  fist  had  bobbed 
vigorously  round  the  ring,  it  rested  again  and  bobbed  long  and  fiercely  at  Bobbie. 
Chief  of  the  Q's,  Bobbie  alone  had  seemed  inclined  to  ridicule  the  son  of    a 
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Shagg;  and  Bobbie's  day  of  independence  was  close  at  hand.  Kot  if  Shagg  or 
Shagg's  son  knew  it;  but  Shagg  and  son  didn't  know  everything.  They  had  only 
the  moneyed  man's  cinch  on  Bobbie.  They  couldn't  prevent  him  from  saving 
his  pay. 

One  grievance  more  had  Bellamy  against  Bobbie,  and  that  because  Bobbie 
and  Bellamy  had  one  taste  in  common.  Juanita  Lara  they  both  loved.  And 
Lara,  next  to  Shagg,  was  baron  of  the  beef,  and  bitter  rival  of  the  king.  Of  late, 
too,  Shagg  had  been  much  worried  about  the  baron.  Lara,  with  his  newly  incor- 
porated bank  and  full  corrals,  in  dollars  and  cents  was  slowly  creeping  to  the 
notch  of  control ;  and  if  Shagg  was  the  most  hated  man  in  Tara,  Lara  was  the  best 
beloved.  Bellamy  had  suggested  a  trump  to  end  the  strife  and  cripple  Lara's 
power.      A  match  between  him  and  Juanita;  wouldn't  that  do? 

"Juanita's  dot!  Subtraction  from  the  baron,  addition  to  you;  paw,  don't 
you  see?"  he  urged. 

"Ha,  ha,  by  Jove !"  chuckled  the  king.      "Go  in  and  win." 

Xow  to  the  punchers  of  the  big  Q  band  Juanita  w'as  a  goddess,  the  only  one 
they  knew.  Timera,  top  froth  of  the  greaser  crew,  even  raised  his  hat  to  her.  He 
hadn't  been  taught  that  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  do,  but,  jes'  natch'lly  he  did  it. 
Prague  Allen,  avowed  woman  hater  that  he  was,  blushed  furiously  and  felt  wobbly 
when  he  saw  her  coming.  When  she  was  gone,  he  followed  cautiously,  hoping 
against  hope  that  a  stray  streak  of  courage  from  his  craven  store  might  bring  him 
abreast  again.  McCarty  always  annihilated  his  precious  corn-husk  cigarette  before 
he  craved  a  handshake  and  a  few  soft  words.  Eoderigo,  high  vacquero  of  the 
court,  braced  and  stood  at  an  ease  which  seemed  painfully  uneasy  when  her  gaze 
struck  his  chest  and  dribbled  laughingly  to  his  feet.  About  every  little  dress  de- 
tail, Bellamy  plumed  and  fussed  and  fretted.  Like  all  others  of  the  rib-sprung 
sex,  he  argued,  she  admired  the  spruce  and  the  trim.  Bobbie  Freres,  alone  of 
them  all,  refused  to  toady,  and  Juanita  with  that  swift  recognition  of  her  sex  set 
out  to  catch  what  seemed  most  wary  of  her  net. 

Again,  Juanita  was  beautiful.  She  had  hair  the  shade  of  purple  grapes  when 
the  bloom's  rubbed  off.  Eyes  of  a  hue  to  match,  dusky  and  disquieting.  Com- 
plexion, sun-browned  and  glowing,  a  patent  certificate  of  health.  Features  to  the 
details  finely  chiseled,  Latin,  mostly,  with  a  dash  of  the  Saxon  here  and  there. 
Figure — there  was  nothing  of  the  goddess  about  it.  It  was  round  and  plump, 
the  strong,  sinew}''  figure  of  the  woman  who  apes  the  vacquero,  and  apes  with 
every  appearance  of  success. 

"Yes,  Bobbie  Freres,"  growled  Bellamy,  when  his  coyote  gaze  caught  the 
transfiguration  of  the  sleeper's  face,  "smile  on,  it's  the  last  o'  it  we'll  see  this  side 
of  Tara.  To-morrow  I'm  Bellamy  Shagg  in  charge.  You're  only  a  screeching 
second  fiddle.      Mebee  that'll  straighten  the  blam'd  pucker  on  your  face." 

Suddenly,  beyond  the  brush  a  low  whistle  sounded,  and  Bellamy  rose  hastily 
to  his  feet. 

Thompson  Shagg  thrust  his  face  through  the  tangle  surrounding  the  camp. 

^'Bellamy,"  he  whispered,  and  Bellamy,  with  the  silent  scoot  of  the  lizard, 
was  by  his  side.  The  hour  of  promotion  and  power  had  come  just  as  he  hoped  it 
would,  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 

"Bellamy,"  repeated  Shagg,  "you're  fust  lieutenant  now,  an'  your  fust  offeecial 
dooty— " 

"What?"  broke  in  Bellamy.  He  did  not  like  the  gleam  in  his  father's  eyes. 
"Offeecial  dooty !"  He  had  so  often  heard  the  hated  phrase,  and  knew  that  some 
distasteful  errand  was  in  store. 

"Your  fust  offeecial  dooty,"  repeated  Shagg,  unmindful  of  the  interruption, 
^'is  t'  slip  right  sma't  t'  Nogales  levels.  There's  a  chump  plumb  busted  thar'. 
D'ye  hear  me?      Then  quit  thet  twistin'  uv  yer  fiz.      Bob  Freres  iss  willin'." 

"Co  on,"  snarled  Bellamy. 

"Thet  chump,"  continued  the  king,  "iss  a  bigger  fool'n  you,  Bellamy.  He's 
givin'  away  3,000  primes  fur  six  a  head.  Slip  down  as  I  said  right  sma't,  to- 
rn orrer,  an'  scoop  the  bunch." 
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"Ugh,"  growled  Bellamy." 

"Bob  Freres  iss  willin'/'  repeated  Shagg  laconically,  "an'  more'n  I  jes'  told 
ye,  drive  the  bunch  plumb  down  t'  Dalva  Dorez  stat'n.  You'll  git  fifteen  a  head 
from  Sanchez  thar'.  Then  bring  the  wad  in  yer  suit  case  here.  I'm  agoin'  t' 
start  a  bank,  Bellamy,  that'll  singe  every  hair  off  Lara's  head." 

"Hiish!"  This  was  news.  Bellamy  straightened  up,  glancing  uneasily  at 
the  ring  of  sleepers  and  turned  to  his  father  again.  "Ah,  of  course  I'll  go,  paw. 
Anything  t'  down  old  Lara.  It'll  help  me  with  Juanita,  too.  But  the  job'U  melt 
a  month  or  more,  and — and,"  he  quavered. 

"Mind  ye,  boy,  this  here's  a  clam-tight  secret.  No  blowin'  o'  the  game,  or 
by  the  hushed,  I  shuffles  wi'out  an  heir !" 

"lai  go,  I'll  go,"  muttered  Bellamy. 

Now,  Bobbie  Freres  of  all  the  band  was  dreamiest  of  the  dreamy.  To-night, 
however,  he  did  not  dream  that  Bellamy  was  first  in  command.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  he  agreed  that  that  must  come  to  pass,  and  to  slip  down  grace- 
fully he  had  been  prepared  at  any  moment.  As  for  the  screeching  fiddle  simile 
which  his  senses,  all  alert,  had  caught  up  somewhere  from  the  sun-scorched  grass, 
it  couldn't  be  expected  that  he  would  appreciate  it.  On  the  contrary,  from  any 
instrument  he  played  he  aimed  to  coax  sweet  melody  and,  if  perchance  its  strains 
screwed  up  to  screeches,  with  a  rare  consideration  for  the  nerves  and  backbone  of 
the  other  fellow,  he  willingly  gave  it  up.  Smellin'  tar  and  clawin'  feathers,  too, 
in  all  his  nightmares  of  Kangaroo  punishment,  he  had  never  conjured  up  any- 
thing quite  so  disagreeable.  But  of  more  absorbing  interest  still,  came  the  whisper 
that  Shagg  would  start  a  bank  and  singe  the  hair  from  Lara's  head.  Gosh,  what 
a  spectacle  Lara  would  present!  Juanita  was  beautiful.  To  be  sure,  that  wasn't 
Lara's  fault.      Shades  of  her  departed  mother,  thanks ! 

But  if  it  was  too  late  to  remold  the  gangling  form  of  Lara,  surely  Bobbie 
could  save  his  hirsute  adornment  from  the  flame  of  Shagg.  He  would  try,  at 
any  rate,  and  then,  mebbe  that  cornucopia  would  dump  before  he  knew  it. 

"Lemme  see,  lemme  see,"  mused  Bobbie,  flicking  a  wandering  black  ant  from 
his  nose,  "3,000  primes  at  fifteen,  minus  six  fur  cost.  That'll  nett  'im  a  wad, 
b'  thunder !  Enough  t'  start  a  bank.  But  when's  Bellamy  comin'  home  I'd  like 
t'  know?" 

Shagg's  whisper  when  it  came  to  that  had  dropped  to  histing  labials  on  tlie 
aceoustics  of  the  stilly  night. 

"Um-r-wa'al^"  decided  Bobbie,  "if  he  don't  blow  the  game  t'  Nita,  he's  bound 
t'  write  her  when  he's  comin'  wi'  the  suit  case." 

Bobbie  was  right.  The  premises  of  his  broncho  logic  supported  his  con- 
clusions, and  while  Bellamy  did  not  exactly  blow  the  game  to  Nita,  a  month  later 
he  wrote  her  that  he  was  coming  home.  He  had  been  on  an  unimportant  mission, 
he  told  her,  which  hadn't  been  successful.  His  time  had  been  wasted;  it  was  all 
his  father's  fault.  But  to  minimize  the  expense  of  the  trip  he  would  return  on 
the  9  :30  freight  accommodation  on  the  27th.  He  would  get  off  at  Snake  Creek. 
"You  know  the  spot,"  he  reminded  her,  "just  at  the  Avater  tank,  a  mile  below  the 
big  Q."  It  would  be  dark,  too,  when  the  accommodation  arrived.  Wouldn't 
she  come  and  meet  him;  they  could  walk  home  together.  He  had  something  very 
important  to  tell  her.  Moreover,  he  was  first  in  command  of  the  Q's  now.  Yes, 
he  would  expect  her.  "Please,"  he  pleadingly  wound  up,  "please,  Nita,  and  don't 
let  my  old  man  know  I'm  coming.      I'm  leading  time  by  a  week." 

"Of  course  I  won't  go.  Wliat  do  you  take  me  for?"  murmured  Nita,  when 
Bobbie  laid  down  the  rambling  epistle  and  gazed  questioningly  into  her  dusky  orbs. 

"I — I — didn't  think  you  would,"  he  stammered.  "But — but,  now  you  know, 
he's  fust  in  corrimand  up  thar'.      Do — do — you  think  your  father — " 

"Eats  !"  interrupted  the  goddess.  "Wot's  he  got  t'  do  with  it,  I'd  like  to  know  ? 
You  jes'  set  about  your  business,  Bobbie  Freres,  an'  my  old  man'll  fix  you  straight." 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  baron  objected  to  Bobbie.  On  the 
contrary,  he  liked  him ;  he  liked  most  of  the  puncher  gang.  But  when  Bobbie  told 
Lara  that  he  liked  Juanita,  and  when  Juanita,  in  turn,  confessed  that  she  liked 
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Bobbie,  Lara  was  in  the  throes  of  a  dilemma.  To  be  first  in  Tara  was  his  insistent 
dream,  and,  condition  imperative,  any  prospective  son-in-law  ere  he  could  wear 
the  coveted  title,  must  help  to  notch  him  there.  Could  Bobbie  notch?  Lara 
did  not  think  he  could.  So:  "We'll  see,  we'll  see.  Win  your  spurs,  young 
feller,  win  your  spurs,''  had  been  his  evasive  answer. 

To  the  pampered  weakling,  the  "\^^iat's  he  got  to  do  with  it,  I'd  like  to 
know  ?"  might  have  thrown  a  lurid  light  on  Juanita's  interpretation  of  filial  de- 
votion. But  Bobbie  Freres  was  no  pampered  wealking.  To  him  the  words  were 
but  the  bubbling  froth  of  sudden  friction.  It  was  with  the  father's  challenge 
he  had  to  do,  "Aye,  aye,  sir."     That  was  Bobbie  Freres. 

Again,  as  a  successful  cattleman  before  the  grandees  of  the  grass,  King  Shagg 
had  always  posed. 

"Broker,  too,  eh?"  some  one  had  once  suggested. 

"No,  no,  straight  cattleman,  straight  cattleman,"  loudly  protested  Shagg. 

But  strangely  concurrent  with  the  question  came  a  curious  quiver  of  Tara's 
evil  eye;  for,  if  in  his  own  country  the  king  was  minus  honor,  in  reputation  he 
was  plus.  That  a  black  mask  suited  his  complexion  well,  was  common  enough 
report,  and  both  Santa  Fe  and  Mexico  Southern,  while  they  had  no  desire  to  stump 
up  slander  damages,  had  Shagg  and  his  greaser  band  under  S  in  the  fat  index  of 
their  suspects. 

With  this  fact,  too,  Mr.  Freres  was  fully  conversant. 

That  was  why,  therefore,  when  he  visited  Juanita,  Mr.  Freres  picked  up  from 
Lara's  waste  pile  an  envelope,  a  little,  oblong  business  envelope  which,  like  count- 
less thousands  of  its  ilk,  yawned  wearily  for  dissolution.  To  Uncle  Sam  it  had 
already  paid  its  toll.  Faintly  post-marked  and  with  indiscernible  date,  it  was 
addressed  to  Carlos  Lara.  The  flap  was  intact;  the  gum  still  glistened  on  the 
edges.  But  if  it  was  waste  to  Lara  it  was  treasure  trove  to  Bobbie,  who,  once 
clear  of  urban  eyes  and  ears,  squatted  himself  where  the  sage  gi'ew  thick  and  high, 
and  from  his  pocket  drew  fountain  pen  and  paper. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  received,  and  we  are  gratified  indeed  to  inform  you  that  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  repay  your  loan.  Our  special  messenger,  carrying  an  innocent 
looking  suit  case,  will  arrive  per  the  9:30  freight  accommodation  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th.  As  you  suggest,  he  will  leave  the  train  at  Snake  Creek.  Please  see  to  it  that  your 
armed  escort  is  there  on  time. 

Then,  skillfully  he  forged  the  signature  of  a  firm  well  known  to  be  heavily 
in  Lara's  debt;  and  if  the  former  sender's  tongue  had  been  dry,  Mr.  Freres'  was 
not,  for,  to  a  nicety  the  gum  on  the  stolen  envelope  performed  its  sticky  function. 

A  few  minutes  later,  on  the  Tara  trail,  King  Shagg  stopped  suddenly  and 
dismounted.      Up  from  the  chaparral  he  snatched  an  envelope  and  tore  it  open. 

*       *       * 

At  Snake  Creek,  behind  a  pile  of  granite  rocks,  were  a  dozen  men  lying 
prone,  snuggling  like  lizards  on  the  silvery  sage;  and  Shagg  was  among  them. 
Far  down  a  distant  murmur  was  growing  to  a  nearer  hum;  the  steel  rails  below 
them  began  to  sing;  the  hum  grew  to  a  muftled  roar.  Then,  eleven  of  their  num- 
ber, adjusting  bandanas  over  their  eyes,  began  to  crawl  stealthily  from  the  rocks. 
Shagg  was  the  one  that  remained  behind.  A  moment  later  the  freight  accom- 
modation swept  leisurely  up,  and  the  engine,  its  air  pumps  breathing  like  a  stifled 
monster,  stopped  at  the  water  tank.  By  this  time  the  desperadoes  had  gained  the 
pitchy  shadows  of  the  siding,  and  lay,  watching  their  chance. 

They  hadn't  long  to  wait.  Almost  immediately  a  man  with  a  suit  case 
stepped  jauntily  down  and  stood  a  moment  under  the  glare  of  light.  From  his 
belt  he  drew  out  something  that  glittered  for  an  instant.  Then  he* plunged  swiftly 
into  the  chaparral.  He  did  not  gain  the  moon-lit  patch  beyond.  Two  long, 
strong  arms  clasped  and  crushed  him  from  behind.  Thump !  In  a  zone  of 
blurring  stars  he  heard  the  snorts  of  the  departing  train,  and  as  his  chin  went 
down  on  his  chest  he  was  lifted  from  his  feet  and  thrown  face  downward  on  the 
grass. 
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"By  the  holy !"  whispered  the  owner  of  the  big,  strong  arms,  "thar's  a  mis- 
take somewhere,  bovs.  It's  Bellamy  Shagg  we've  got.  Bellamy  Shagg  I  tell 
your 

"No  matter,  Tim'ra.  The  old  guy's  out  o'  hearin',''  answered  another.  Let's 
go  the  whole  game  fust  t'  last.  An'  hark  ye,  it's  a  straight  an'  equal  divvy  fur 
every  man;  the  fust  time  Shagg's  treated  us  ones  right." 

"So — ho !  That's  so !"  chorused  the  band.  And  Bellamy  Or  no  Bellamy,  he 
was  allowed  to  lie  while  the  game  proceeded.  Up  behind  the  rocks  again,  they 
counted  out  the  fat  bundles  of  bills,  and  each  man  took  his  share. 

"Ha,  ha,"  chuckled  the  delighted  Shagg  when  he  pocketed  his  quota  of  the 
st^al :  "an' 'who's  the  bird  y've  winged,  my  lads,  eh?  Just  hold  you  fast  a  trifle, 
FU  travel  down  an'  sec.'' 

But  the  king  had  barely  started  down  the  incline  when  a  wild  chorus  of 
Yuhoos  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  eleven  wealthy  vacqueros  lit  out  for 
the  republic  further  south. 

;;<  i'fi  ^ 

Lara  was  now  first  in  Tara. 


IT  PASSETH  UNDERSTANDING 

By  Elizabetli  Lambert  Wood 

THE  drift-wood  fire  swung  up  the  throat  of  the  chimney  in  long,  gulping 
roars.  Outside,  the  deep-lunged  ocean  answered  back  the  roar  a  thousand 
fold.  Instinctively  the  chairs  were  scraped  nearer  the  blaze,  while  the 
silence  of  man's  awe  of  the  elements  fell  over  the  little  group. 

Suddenly  a  girl  leaned  forward,  looking  along  the  line  of  fire- 
lighted  faces. 

"Would  anything — could  anything — make  one  of  you  go  alone,  on  a  wild 
night  like  this,  through  the  woods  to  Dead  Man's  Hollow?''  she  asked. 

"Xo,  no !"  whispered  the  other  girl  shudderin^lv.  "I  wouldn't  ffo  for  the 
world." 

"Xot  even  for  Len?"  some  one  asked  teasingly,  while  all  the  men  burst  out 
laughing. 

These  lords  of  creation  glanced  at  the  girls  with  the  leniency  of  superiority. 
"Gracious,  I'd  go  for  a  dollar,"  chuckled  one. 

The  slim,  brown-tinted  girl — the  first  speaker — peered  wistfully  at  him. 
"Would  you  really?"  she  asked  seriously. 

A  muscular,  sea-tanned  hand  reached  down  and  closed  over  her  slight  fingers, 
and  the  man  beside  her  smiled  into  her  up-turned  eyes.  In  less  than  a  month 
she  would  be  his  bride,  and  he  was  thankful  that  his  God-given  strength  would 
suffice  for  both. 

He  H:  H< 

A  year  of  seasons  lapsing,  of  mating  men  and  maidens,  of  deep-souled  joy, 
slipped  by  in  its  fullness ;  and  one  night  the  fire  again  swept  up  the  chimney,  again 
the  ocean  roared,  but  to-night,  the  girl — a  wife  of  a  golden  year — sat  alone  in  the 
light  and  warmth.  Her  hand — slim  and  brown  as  ever — reached  out;  it  touched 
a  cradle. 

With  a  swirling  gust  of  wind,  the  door  swung  in,  a  girl  in  streaming  oil- 
skins clinging  to  the  knob.  In  a  voice  of  fear  she  cried,  "Jean,  the  schooner! 
She  struck  an  hour  ago;  she's  drifting  toward  the  rocks." 

"Not  ours?"  beseeched  Jean,  springing  up,  eyes  dilated, 

"Oh,  yes,"  wailed  the  other.  "We  saw  their  rockets.  Grandpa  knew  them. 
The  wires  are  down  and  their  signals  can't  be  seen  from  the  station." 

Jean  was  slipping  into  some  of  Jerry's  discarded  oilskins,  and  was  pressing 
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a  sou'wester  over  her  soft  hair.  The  younger  girl  watched  her  swift  movements 
with  startled  eyes.      "Where — what  are  vou — "  she  stammered. 

"To  the  station  for  help." 

"Not  clear  to  the  Life-Saving  Station  on  the  Cape?" 

"Yes.      It's  only  five  miles  through  the  trail  past  Dead  Man's  Hollow." 

"Oh,  Jean,  you  can't,  it's  such  a  wild  night.  Oh,  my  poor  father.  There, 
there,  Jean,  of  course  Jerry's  the  one  you  are  thinking  of.  Mother  is  just  like 
she's  crazy.  She  could  hardly  bear  to  have  me  come,  so  I  must  go  right  back. 
Oh,  if  anything  happens  to  father  and  Len — "  sobbing,  the  girl's  voice  trailed  off 
into  the  storm  against  which  she  was  once  more  battling. 

Jean  waited  only  to  push  the  fender  close  before  the  fire,  then  she  knelt  be- 
side the  cradle.  "I'm  going  to  save  Daddy,"  she  whispered,  kissing  his  son's  soft 
cheek. 

She  flew  over  the  wet  sand  like  a  gull,  and  began  the  climb  over  the  slippery 
rocks  to  the  first  headland.  She  recoiled  with  a  moan,  as  a  rocket  shot  up  from 
the  wild  sea,  bursting  in  the  misty  sky.  Every  man  of  the  tiny  fishing  hamlet 
was  imperiled. 

Soon  the  sea  was  left  behind,  and  Jean  plunged  into  the  forest,  slipping, 
falling,  running.      Her  hair  fell  loose  and  whipped  life  into  her  ghastly  cheeks. 

Eyes  gleaming  and  savage  peered  at  her  from  leafy  coverts.  A  cougar  close 
at  hand,  with  fresh  killing  between  his  knees,  rose  to  dog  her  flying  feet.  But 
she  had  no  thought  for  danger  behind;  all  her  fear  was  pitted  against  the  sea. 

At  last,  after  an  eternity  of  anguish,  Jean  reached  the  station,  hurling  it  into 
a  maelstrom  of  activity.  She  waited  only  until  the  life-boat  made  safe  egress 
through  the  boiling  surf,  then  thought  of  her  babe,  alone,  sent  her  homeward. 

Her  weary  feet  hurried  to  the  very  door;  there  they  paused,  while  with  infinite 
gentleness,  the  eager  girl-mother  pushed  the  door  ajar.  In  the  glow  of  the  fallen 
coals,  the  babe,  Jerry's  son,  still  slept. 

Sinking  down,  Jean  threw  her  weary  arms  across  the  cradle  and  prayed  and 
prayed. 

Hours  later  there  were  footste])s,  a  flashing  light,  and — could  it  be  his  voice? 

She  seemed  to  see  some  one  come  in,  not  long  and  level  and  dripping  cold — 
but  big  and  upright  and  breathing. 

Jerry — with  arms  outstretched  ! 


AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  THE  ORIENT 

By  Annie  Laura  Miller 

On  Board  "Leudoi  Maru/' 

September  1,  1902. 

FOR  two  hours  this  morning  I  listened  to  the  chorus  of  hucksters  swarming 
in  sampans  about  the  boat,  and  stared  at  the  granite  hills  and  yellow  wall, 
at  the  blue  bay  with  its  crowd  of  junks  and  dirty  coasters,  until  all  Chefoo 
harbor  looked  a  gaudy  lithograph,  and  I  felt  like  rushing  forward  to 
greet  the  boatload  of  passengers  coming  aboard.  But  I  had  barely  time 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  big,  brown  officer  in  khaki  when  the  gong  rang. 

Tiifin  would  have  been  comical  if  it  had  not  been  tragic.  A  lone  girl — an 
American  girl  with  eight  days'  voyage  ahead  of  her,  all  the  way  to  Japan  via 
Korea,  and  the  conversational  possibilities  as  limited  as  if  she  were  stranded  on  a 
desert  island. 

There  is  a  Jesuit  father;  but  I  know  too  little  French  to  discuss  Benedictine 
and  Chartreuse;  there  is  a  pompous  Dutch  colonel  with  a  cross,  middle-aged  wife; 
there  are  Japanese  galore,  a  young  naval  cadet,  a  marquis,  half  a  dozen  mer- 
chants; and  there  is  a  spectacled  German  who  looks  as  if  he  had  lived  always  on 
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ancient  tomes  washed  down  with  beer,  so  learned  his  expression  and  so  portly 
his  person. 

The  big  lieutenant  is  German  too.  If  he  were  only  English !  Between 
sips  of  tansan  I  glanced  at  him  furtively  and  decided  that  I  should  call  him  hand- 
some if  I  were  romantic,  for  his  eyes  are  blue  and  serious,  his  hair  black,  and 
having  seen  his  face,  I  know  what  authors  mean  when  they  speak  of  a  "bronzed 
soldier."      He  must  belong  to  one  of  the  German  companies  I  saw  in  Pekin. 

The  situation  at  table  is  distinctly  awkward.  I  sit  between  the  lieutenant 
and  the  little  Japanese  chief  ofScer,  who — poor  soul — does  not  understand  English, 
for  when  I  asked,  "At  what  hour  do  we  reach  Chemulpo,"  he  replied,  "Yes,"  with 
Oriental  exactness. 

Across  from  me  sit  several  Japanese,  all  clad  in  black,  solemn  as  ravens, 
fearing  lest  they  crack  their  newly  acquired  veneer'  of  European  civilization  and 
revert  to  the  chop-stick  motion  with  knife  and  fork.  Excepting  my  unfortunate 
remark  and  intermittent  cawing  from  the  Japanese  ravens,  tiffin  passed  in  silence. 

Dinner  was  worse;  my  only  satisfaction  was  the  pidgin  English  I  talked 
to  the  waiter.  But  how  much  pleasure  does  one  derive  from  saying,  "My  wantchee 
banana."  Just  as  much  as  Polly  when  she  demands  a  cracker.  Oh,  for  a 
chaperon ! 

Did  ever  an  American  girl  long  so  for  a  chaperon  before?  It  was  a  cruel 
fate  that  sent  me  flying  off  on  this  forlorn  voyage  alone.  No  woman  should 
travel  in  the  East  alone  unless  she  be  a  missionary,  or  a  confirmed  spinster,  or 
Isabella  Bird  Bishop;  it  is  not  safe,  and  moreover  it  is  tiresome.  I  am  going 
to  bed. 

^  ^  ^ 

September  2,  8 :30  P.  M. 

From  the  spot  where  we  lie  at  anchor  far  out  in  the  bay,  Chemulpo  has 
all  the  alluring  effect  of  the  sleeping  palace  in  the  fairy  tale.  I  watched  all  the 
passengers  clamber  down  the  gang-way  and  diminish  into  sailing  specks  in  the 
distance,  and  the  nearer  they  approached  the  shore  the  more  convinced  I  became 
that  the  little  Korean  port  was  waiting  for  me  to  discover  it.  Moreover  the  sharp 
wind  had  given  me  a  headache,  and  I  must  have  some  phenacetin.  So  I  shipped 
in  a  sampan,  which  contained  a  policeman  attached  to  a  big  sword — a  ludicrous 
figure  of  a  warrior,  yet  so  solemn  of  mien  that  he  gave  me  a  sense  of  security 
greater  even  than  a  chaperon  could  give.  The  white  clad  Koreans  laid  aside  their 
pipes  and  hoisted  sail,  chanting  a  chant  like  a  funeral  dirge,  and  we  scudded 
away  into  Chemulpo.  The  enchantment  vanished  as  the  red  marble  palaces  grew 
into  boxlike  brick  buildings,  and  the  big  white  ants  on  the  hillside  changed  to 
Korean  coolies. 

My  policeman  escorted  me  along  a  straggling  street  to  a  drug  shop.  Chairs 
there  were  none,  so  I  sat  on  the  threshold  where  my  round-toed  Oxfords  could 
find  a  resting  place  among  some  dozen  pairs  of  straw  sandals  discarded  politely 
by  purchasers  v/ho  thronged  the  room.  It  Avas  a  little  shop;  the  walls  from 
ceiling  to  floor  were  made  of  drawers  and  pigeon  holes  with  dangling,  wooden 
tags.  Through  sliding  doors  I  caught  glimpses  of  a  Japanese  doctor  gravely  ex- 
amining a  man's  throat.  An  officious,  kimona-clad  youth  rushed  back  and  forth 
with  prescriptions  wliich  he  thrust  through  a  cubby  hole,  receiving  mysterious 
looking  packets  of  drugs  in  return.  All  about  me,  stood  waiting,  patients  of  the 
coolie  class.  The  crowd  grew  suddenly  larger  in  the  silent  way  peculiar  to  mobs 
in  these  Eastern  countries.  I  asked  every  coolie  there,  "Savey  English?"  and 
they  all  simply  laughed  in  their  impassive  Eastern  manner  and  looked  insolent, 
coming  gradually  closer,  feeling  the  brim  of  my  hat,  and  pointing  at  my  gold- 
filled  teeth. 

I  was  beginning  to  be  really  frightened  when  a  tall  figure  loomed  above  the 
crowd,  and  there  was  the  German  lieutenant.  He  bowed  as  low  as  he  could  for 
the  intervening  coolies. 

"Pardon,  Miss,  sometime  I  haf  watch,  I  am  passing.  Iss  not  wise  that  you 
here  remain." 
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"Oh !  you  speak  English,"  I  said. 

"No,  a  little.     You  haf  alone  come?" 

A  feeling  of  disgrace  came  over  me,  and  I  wished  that  I  had  not  come  ashore. 
So  I  answered  very  humbly:  "I  have  had  a  policeman  with  me;  he  is  now  gone." 
Even  if  I  can  not  speak  French  and  German,  I  have  mastered  one  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  English  as  she  is  spoke  by  continentals  is  difficult  of  attainment. 

"Permit  that  I  return  you  to  a  sampan,"  he  continued.  And  so  he  did  after 
we  had  walked  in  silence  to  the  wharf.  But  instead  of  bowing  himself  off,  he 
bowed  himself  into  the  sampan.  "Pardon!  Iss  agreyable  that  I  come?  These 
waves  much  vild."  He  looked  so  like  a  big  black  ogre  standing  there,  towering 
above  me  in  the  rocking  sampan  that  I  waved  my  hand  at  a  seat  and  told  him: 

"It  is  agreeable  also  that  .you  sit." 

"I  thank.  No."  Then  rather  sternly,  "You  haf  been  since  long  time  in 
China?" 

"One  vear." 

"Ach!  Iss  plenty.      I  also." 

The  rest  of  the  time — it  must  have  been  an  hour — passed  in  silence.  Evi- 
dently the  lieutenant  was  discovering  feminine  America,  and  finding  her  very 
different  from  the  domestic  frauleins  of  the  Fatherland;  frauleins  who  spend 
a  lifetime  mastering  the  mysteries  of  sauerkraut.  He  was  making  up  his  mind 
that  she  was  an  untutored  savage  roaming  over  the  East  as  in  her  native  wilds. 

Any  one  versed  in  the  annals  of  the  Benton  family  would  know  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  take  this  disagreeable  voyage  alone;  and  yet  here 
I  was  being  judged  incompetent  by  a  perfect  stranger.  I  felt  vaguely  that  the 
Teutonic  mind  Avas  not  doing  me  justice,  and  it  was  a  thoroughly  disheartened 
Miss  Columbus  who  crept  up  the  gangway. 

Dinner  I  had  served  in  niy  cabin,  for  it  was  impossible  to  face  that  appalling 
row  of  Japanese  ravens  after  they  had  stood  on  deck  and  watched  me  return  with 
the  lieutenant.  And  the  Dutch  colonel's  wife,  with  her  sourly  virtuous  expression ! 
Ach !  Himmel !      My  headache  is  quite  gone. 

*       *       * 

September  3. 

Until  they  returned  this  evening  I  had  a  most  restful  day,  for  all  the  pas- 
sengers left  early  to  catch  the  train  for  Seoul.  Meantime  it  occurred  to  me  to 
rummage  about  in  the  disused  garret  of  my  mind  for  the  German  phrases  I  used 
to  know.  At  the  age  of  10  I  had  an  old  German  Herr  Professor  who  taught  me 
"Das  ist  ein  Messer;"  but  he  spent  most  of  the  time  saying  hopelessly,  "Fraulein, 
Fraulein,  vill  you  neffer  learn?"  In  later  years  a  friend  used  to  sing  "Du  bist 
wie  eine  Blume."  That  song  is  too  sentimental,  and  the  only  flower  the  German 
lieutenant  could  be  compared  to — so  tanned  he  is — is  a  big  red  tulip.  The 
Lorelei  has  no  bearing  upon  the  situation.  Besides  these  I  have  only  vague 
memories  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  I  know  that  unlimited  brain  racking  would  not 
produce  a  quotation  from  Schiller  applicable  to  the  scenic  characteristics  of 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

At  dinner  there  was  a  gulf  of  silence  between  the  lieutenant  and  me,  until 
finally,  mindful  of  my  gallant  rescue,  my  conscience  pricked  sufficiently  for  me 
to  say: 

"Pardon  that  I  have  not  before  thank  you;  yesterday  I  am  frightened.  You 
are  very  kind." 

"Ach !  Iss  nothing.  I  like  not  that  a  lady  be  not  safe.  To-day  you  haf  on 
shore  been?" 

"No,"  I  said  with  dignity,  for  I  fancied  that  there  was  the  ghost  of  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"Iss  more  better  so."  Then  after  some  moments  of  silence:  "One  year  in 
China  iss  plenty.      I  like  America  better." 

"But  in  America  you  have  never  been." 

"Iss  so.      Just  now  I  ofo  to  America  and  Germanv.      In  America  are  trees 
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very  big,  and  ex-po-sition.  ?"     He  dragged  the  words  out  to  great  length. 

"Yes,"  I  said.      "The  redwoods  and  Buffalo  you  mean." 

"And  houses  very  tall?    And  maidens  wunderschoen."    He  added  half  aloud. 

It  is  a  strange  idea  he  has  of  America;  but  now  that  I  think  of  it,  Germany 
always  seemed  to  me  a  happy  combination  of  brass  bands  and  beer  gardens  with 
nightingales  singing  in  linden  trees  under  the  summer  moon. 

All  hope  of  quoting  Schiller  has  left  me;  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  the  lieu- 
tenant drew  his  English  from  the  common  fountain — I  believe  they  have  fountains 
in  Germany — instead  of  such  undefiled  wells  as  Sill's  grammar  and  Shakespeare. 

*  *       *  September  4. 

All  this  toggy  day  we  have  been  going  over  a  floor-like  sea,  pearl  gray  and 
shimmering,  in  and  out  among  rocky  islands,  their  rugged,  brown  sides  fading 
to  a  dim  blue  in  the  distance.  The  sunset  was  of  a  brilliancy  that  no  artist  would 
paint  for  fear  it  be  called  unnatural.  Ahead  was  a  gray  fog  bank,  and  off  the 
port-side  the  green  and  purple  sea  wavered  with  opalescent  lights.  To  the  star- 
board all  was  burnished  gold  and  red,  mingling  and  dividing  with  the  slight 
swell;  and  the  sun  slipped  like  a  great,  gold  Japanese  lantern  around  to  light  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 

The  lieutenant  walked  from  one  part  of  the  deck  to  another  saying  to  his 
companion,  the  German  professor :  "Wunderschoen !  wunderschoen !"  And  once 
as  he  passed  me:     "Iss  beautiful,  iss  beautiful." 

We  had  another  conversation  this  afternoon.  The  professor,  so  the  lieutenant 
said,  came  to  China  to  collect  curios  for  the  Berlin  museum,  but  "He  iss  already 
too  late." 

This  led  me  to  ask  the  lieutenant  if  he  had  any  loot,  and  to  my  great  sur-  . 
prise,  he  replied,  smiling  slightly:     "I  also  am  too  late.     We  Germans  haf  got 
nothing,      Iss  the  Americans  that  haf  take  all." 

I  said :  "Pardon,  you  are  forgetting  the  bronze  astronomical  instruments 
your  troops  took  from  the  wall." 

He  looked  a  bit  puzzled  at  that,  and  even  if  he  understood,  it  was  the  thing 
to  do,  for  when  foreigners  meet  in  the  far  East,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  all  political 
topics.     They  make  a  bog  wherein  the  unwary  sink. 

"Neffer  before  haf  I  meet  an  American  lady.  I  am  please  it  is  you  that 
introduce  me  to  them,"  he  said. 

"But  I  am  not  a  fair  sample,"  and  I  laughed  at  his  cimibersome  sentence. 

"Sample?  ^Vllat  iss  this  word?  I  know  it  not;  but  fair,  ach!  yes,  you  are 
fair."  i\.nd  bowing  low  he  left  me  a  bit  dazed  by  the  uncontinental  seriousness 
of  his  compliment. 

So  he  is  sentimental,  about  scenery  I  mean — many  Germans  are — and  has 
a  rare  sense  of  humor  that  many  of  his  compatriots  have  not.  After  I  went  to 
my  cabin,  I  heard  a  melodious  baritone  singing,  "The  Lorelei."  I  believe  he 
thinks  I  am  half  civilized  after  all. 

*  *       *  September  5. 
This  morning  the  waves  grew  boisterous,  and  I  remained  in  my  cabin  until  after 

tiffin.      When  I  went  on  deck,  the  lieutenant,  with  a  click  of  his  heels,  a  gracious 
bow,  and  "May  I  seat  myself,"  sat  in  the  chair  next  mine. 

"Iss  more  better  that  you  come  on  deck.  Here  iss  more  pleasant  as  in 
warm  cabin."  And  then  responding  to  my  short  catechism,  he  told  me  of  his 
year's  experience  in  China.  Each  understood  about  one-half  that  the  other  said, 
but  the  rest  was  made  plain  by  the  international  language  of  facial  expression. 
He  had  been  in  charge  of  a  detachment  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Great  Wall, 
fighting  stray  companies  of  Boxers  and  brigands,  and  had  been  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  "Iss  nothing.'^  In  February  he  received  a  little  glass-encased  tree,  sent 
by  his  parents  for  the  Christmastide.  This  he  told  as  simply  as  a  child  might 
speak  of  Santa  Claus,  and  yet  with  such  quiet  dignity  that  the  big,  bronzed  officer 
was  no  less  a  man  and  a  soldier  for  the  confession.  ^^^lere  is  the  American 
officer  who  would  make  such  an  admission? 
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And  there  is  a  maiden  waiting  at  home,  flaxen-haired,  and  corn-flower-eyed, 
of  course.  I  thought  there  was.  But  he  doesn't  look  especially  happy.  How 
could  he  when  it  was  all  arranged  by  the  parents,  who  seem  to  have  chosen  as 
inopportune  a  time  for  the  betrothal  as  for  the  Christmas  tree? 

Several  times  I  forgot  the  continental  variations  and  spoke  grammatical 
English,  but  warned  by  a  strained  expression  in  the  eyes  and  by  puckers  in  the 
military  forehead,  I  carefully  inverted  my  ideas  until  the  puckers  disappeared 
along  with  the  structure  of  the  sentences.  Yet  I  am  thankful  for  even  these 
A  B  C's  of  conversation.  Perhaps  the  lientenant  is  too,  for  he  said :  "By  Great 
"Wall,  I  am  officer  all  alone.  Are  no  f rents;  are  no  ladies.  Iss  pleasant  once 
more  to  meet.      Iss — how  you  say? — awfully  nice." 

*  *       *  September  6. 

He  looked  straight  down  at  me  from  his  great  height,  and  smiled  at  my  re- 
mark.     "It  is  like  Freischutz;  the  ghosts,  I  mean." 

"Ach  !  you  know  ?" 

We  had  reached  Fusan,  a  little,  round  harbor  shut  in  by  rocky  hills  with 
occasional  verdant  valleys  terraced  like  steps  to  the  top.  At  the  water's  edge 
was  a  village  of  low  huts  and  houses,  Korean  and  Japanese.  The  sunset  shadows 
lay  long  in  the  hollows  and  across  the  cliff  road,  where  white-clothed  Koreans 
wandered  continually  back  and  forth  and  on  over  the  hills  in  ghost-like  proces- 
sion. The  lieutenant  had  been  ashore  with  his  curio-hunting  friend,  and  the  pro- 
fessor was  bubbling  over  with  joy  and  German  gutterals,  for  he  had  discovered 
a  piece  of  rare  old  cloissonne. 

The  lieutenant,  however,  seemed  glad  to  be  on  the  boat  again.  "Iss  very 
little  inter-resting  ashore."  Together  we  stood  and  watched  the  coolies  loading 
cargo,  the  crowd  of  chattering  Japanese  drinking  champagne  with  the  captain, 
and  the  dark  shadows  lengthening  on  the  hills.  He  brought  his  sketch-book 
and  drew  rapidly  the  outline  of  the  hills  and  the  little  gray-roofed  town  with 
its  grove  of  pines  above. 

"At  home  I  make  finish,"  he  said,  writing  the  colors  below  the  sketch.  I 
watched  his  slender  brown  fingers  turning  the  leaves,  and  espied  several  drawings 
of  a  girl's  head. 

"Her  picture?"  I  asked. 

He  flushed  to  his  eyes  like  a  school  boy,  and  dropped  the  book  into  his  pocket. 

"Ach !  yes;  her  picture,"  he  murmured.  But  it  was  no  portrait  of  a  placid 
German  fraulein;  it  was  the  portrait  of  the  only  American  lady  he  had  ever  met. 

9  P.  M. 

It  is  a  very  stupid  thing  that  I  have  just  done.  After  dinner,  when  we 
were  at  sea  again,  I  walked  on  deck,  and  the  lieutenant,  gravely  begging  my  per- 
mission, walked  with  me,  while  the  sour-faced  Dutch  lady,  bolt  upright  on  a 
bamboo  couch,  disapproved  volubly  to  her  husband.  Presently  he — the  lieu- 
tenant— said.  "Already  we  haf  walk  one  mile.  Permit  that  I  for  you  a  chair 
obtain."  We  sat  down.  He  was  in  the  shadow,  and  the  deck  is  very  dimly 
lighted,  so  I  could  only  see  the  flash  of  his  teeth  and  his  ready  smile.  For- 
getting the  puckered  forehead.  I  talked  for  an  hour  I  verily  believe,  and  always 
in  the  King's  English.  He  could  not  have  understood  what  I  was  saying,  but 
why — why  did  he  not  say  so?     And  I  was  sitting  under  the  light. 

*  *       *  September  7. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  fresh,  green  hills  and  beautiful  harbor  of  Nagasaki. 

Our  "New  York"  and  the  German  "Furst  Bismarck"  are  anchored  side  by 
side,  and  as  we  passed,  the  German  captain  was  coming  off  our  ship.  The  lieu- 
tenant waved  his  hand  and  looked  at  me — he  had  been  haunting  my  footsteps  all 
morning.  "Look  thou,  Germany  and  America  are  unite,"  and  he  wore  rather  a 
gad  expression. 

We  went  ashore  in  a  launch,  built  for  Japanese  stature,  so  low  that  the 
lieutenant  was  obliged  to  double  up  in  an  ungraceful  manner.  The  shore  reached, 
he  clicked  his  heels  together,  bowed  low  over  my  hand,  and  put  me  in  a  rickshaw. 
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"I  am  happy  that  I  meet  you,"  he  said.  "Always  I  remember.  And  you? 
Very  soon  I  thinlv  you  forget." 

"No,  no,  you  made  a  dull  voyage  pleasant;  3^ou  were  most  kind," 

"Ach !  iss  too  small.  Iss  nothing.  Iss  very  heavy  for  me  to  say  adieu.  Me, 
always  I  remember.  Your  face  I  carry  here,"  bowing  with  his  hand  upon  his 
heart.  The  trembling  of  the  hand  that  took  mine  in  final  farewell  reminded  me 
most  illogically  of  Jack's  nervousness  when  he  proposed. 

The  corner  past,  I  glanced  back.  The  lieutenant  was  standing,  still  hatless, 
gazing  after  my  rickshaw,  and  a  short  distance  away,  staring  at  him,  stood  the 
Berlin  professor,  his  face  wearing  the  same  expression  that  it  wore  when  he  hung 
over  the  piece  of  cloissonne;  he  looked  as  if  he  had  again  discovered  a  rare  and 
valuable  curio. 

I  wonder  if  hearts  as  well  as  tongues  have  nationality.  Had  the  lieutenant 
been  an  American,  I  should  say  he  was  in  love  with  me. 


HOW  THE  PINTO  PONIES  GOT 

THEIR  SPOTS 

By  Bert  Huffman 

TWO  hundred  years  ago,  if  you  could  have  stood  .on  a  peak  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  have  looked  eastward  across  the  splendid  ex- 
panse of  the  Grand  Eonde  Valley,  or  westward  across  the  beautiful 
rolling  hills  of  Umatilla  County,  you  would  have  seen  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pure  white,  pure  black,  solid  bay,  solid  chestnut  and  pure 
cream  colored  Indian  ponies. 

Not  one  spotted  pony  would  have  been  in  sight  on  all  those  hills,  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  Indian  legend. 

To-day,  in  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Northwest  Indians,  there  is  scarcely  a 
pony  of  solid  color — the  piebald  and  pinto  being  the  predominating  hues. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  Cayuse  Indians  have  been  the  most  powerful,  in- 
telligent and  wealthy  Indians  in  the  entire  Northwest,  and  owing  to  their  enor- 
mous holdings  of  horses,  of  small  size  and  iron  nerves,  the  "cayuse  horse"  has  be- 
come a  term  inseparable  from  all  the  small,  wiry,  faithful  breeds  of  ponies  known 
to  the  West. 

A  horse  that  is  not  one  of  the  well-known  imported  breeds,  is  just  a  plain 
'''cayuse." 

A  legend  among  the  Cayuse  Indians,  a  few  of  whom  are  yet  found  allotted 
Avith  the  Umatillas  and  Walla  \\'allas,  on  the  Umatilla  reservation,  near  Pendleton, 
Oregon,  gives  the  romantic  origin  of  the  pinto,  or  spotted,  among  the  Indian  ponies. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  hills  near  the  Umatilla  Eiver  were  once  the  chief 
grazing  ground  for  the  fleetest,  hardiest,  most  magnificent  breed  of  Indian  horses 
in  the  entire  West,  most  of  the  larger  and  better  horses  being  pure  white. 

This  legend  is  borne  out  by  historical  facts  connected  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  for  was  it  not  Yellept,  chief  of  the  Walla  Wallas,  who  presented 
Captain  Clark  with  his  snow-white  war  horse,  while  in  camp  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Walla  Walla  Eiver? 

The  magnificent  pasturage  of  the  Umatilla  foothills,  the  clear,  pure  mountain 
streams  dashing  down  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  acres  and  acres  of  rich, 
wild  clover  on  the  Umatilla  Eiver  bottoms,  all  combined  to  make  this  chosen  sec- 
tion the  rival  of  Normandy  for  the  production  of  good  horses. 

How  the  color  of  the  cayuse  horse  was  suddenly  changed  from  the  pure  white 
and  raven  black  to  the  mixed  red  and  white,  as  seen  in  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
Nortlnvo>;t  to-day,  is  beautifully  told  in  an  old  Cayuse  legend,  as  follows: 
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The  CaA'iises  were  at  war  with  the  tribes  on  the  upper  Snake  Eiver,  now  known 
as  the  Bannocks  and  Blackfeet,  and  a  band  of  Cayiise  warriors,  led  by  Co-lah-cut,  one 
of  the  great  chieftains  living  180  years  ago,  on  the  Umatilla  Eiver,  had  invaded  the 
Bannock  country. 

The  Caynses  were  well  mounted,  and  prided  themselves  in  their  horsemanship, 
and,  like  a  pack  of  marauding  wolves,  swept  here  and  there,  murdering,  burning 
and  devastating  in  the  Bannock  countrv. 

Co-lah-cut  was  accompanied  by  his  only  daughter,  Ilt-see,  a  girl  of  18,  who 
waited  on  her  warlike  father  and  clung  closely  at  his  side  in  all  his  daring  raids 
and  murderous  ambuscades. 

Her  mother  was  dead  and  she  had  none  but  her  father  to  love  and  cherish, 
and  she  devoted  her  life  to  him.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  Ilt-see,  and  thougli 
he  feared  for  her  life  in  the  perilous  dashes  of  the  Cayuse  warriors,  yet  he  was 
proud  of  her  bravery  and  was  immeasurably  strengthened  by  her  cheering  presence. 

For  days  and  days  during  the  beautiful  June  weather,  Co-lah-cut's  warriors 
ravaged  the  lodges  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Bannocks — always  victorious  and  mur- 
derously triumphant ! 

Finally  tiring  of  the  uninterrupted  carnage,  the  Cayuses  crossed  the  Snake  Eiver 
by  swimming  the  stream,  near  what  is  now  American  Falls,  and  started  on  a  new 
raid  into  the  lava  bed  region  west  of  the  present  town  of  Blaekfoot. 

This  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Word  flew  to  the  farthest  lodges  of  the  Black- 
feet and  Bannocks,  and  thousands  of  their  warriors,  stung  by  the  terrible  punish- 
ment visited  on  their  people  by  the  Cayuses,  rallied  to  the  lava  beds,  surrounded 
Co-lah-cut's  band  and  cut  it  to  pieces,  inflicting  the  most  horrible  tortures  on  the 
captured  Cayuses,  who  fought  like  demons. 

The  magnificent  war  horses  of  the  Cayuses  were  captured  by  the  Bannocks, 
and  the  entire  band  of  Cayuses  was  utterly  destroyed,  Co-lah-cut  alone  escaping 
on  his  great  white  stallion,  and  carrying  the  dead  body  of  Ilt-see  in  his  arms. 

Fleeing  before  his  pursuers,  Co-lah-cut  turned  his  charger  westward,  straight 
across  the  wilderness  of  central  Idaho,  and  carrying  his  dead  child  in  front  of 
him  on  his  white  horse,  he  left  the  Bannocks  far  behind. 

Across  the  parching  deserts,  over  tortuous  lava  trails,  and  down  the  winding 
canyons  sped  the  vanquished  chief,  fleeing  before  the  vengeance  of  his  infuriated 
enemies.  For  two  days  he  galloped  over  the  wilderness,  past  what  is  now  Boise, 
Caldwell,  and  Payette,  swimming  the  Snake  near  the  Huntington  gorge.  On  and 
on  he  sped  toward  his  Umatilla  home. 

Down  the  beautiful  Powder  Eiver  Valley,  carrying  his  dead  child  and  gallop- 
ing, galloping  sorrowfully,  he  came!  Through  the  smiling  Grand  Eonde,  where 
the  wondering  Indians  flocked  to  see  the  lone  horseman  pass,  across  the  zig-zag 
trails  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  his  white  charger  only  stopping  to  drink  from  the 
sparkling  mountain  rivulets,  and  on  down  the  western  slope  to  his  lodge  and 
kindred  on  the  plains  of  the  Umatilla ! 

He  at  last  laid  down  his  precious  burden  at  his  lonely  tepee,  amid  the  loud 
wailing  of  his  people,  who  learned  of  his  sad  home-coming  and  came  to  mourn 
with  him. 

Five  hundred  miles  his  faithful  horse  had  galloped  and  borne  home  his  dead, 
and  when  Co-lah-cut  saw  where  the  blood  from  his  own  wounds  had  mingled  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  child  and  had  flecked  and  dappled  the  white  stallion  from 
his  head  to  his  hoofs  with  great  red  blotches  and  streaks  and  sinister  figures  of 
blood,  he  gave  orders  that  this  faithful  horse  should  remain  so  spotted  to  his  dying 
day  in  memory  of  his  splendid  endurance  and  speed  in  bearing  Co-lali-cut  and  Ilt- 
see  away  from  their  enemies. 

So  when  it  rained,  the  women  spread  their  rush  mats  over  the  blood-specked 
charger,  so  the  rain  could  not  efface  the  memory  of  that  awful  ride. 

And  thereafter  the  horses  of  the  great  Cayuse  tribe  became  spotted,  like  this 
cherished  stallion  who  carried  the  chieftain  home. 

Since  that  day  the  spotted  horse  has  been  considered  the  hardiest,  fleetest, 
most  faithful  of  horses  among  the  Cayuse  Indians. 
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SANTA  MONICA  BY  THE  SEA 


THEEE  was  a  time  when  the 
broad  mesa  which  stretches  in- 
land from  the  sea,  at  the  top  of 
a  rugged  palisaded  bluff,  where 
now  is  situated  the  city  of 
Santa  Monica,  in  Southern  California,  was 
made  the  ground  for  the  roadeo  when  the 
cattle  owners  held  their  annual  round-up. 
Those  who  revel  in  the  memories  of  such 
days  sigh  and  moan  over  the  glorious  past. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  grain  fields 
touched  the  very  edges  of  the  bluff,  and 
the  ripened  grain  commanded  always  a 
high  price  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  its  quality. 

Then  came  the  beach-resort  age,  when 
every  energy  was  bent  on  making  the 
glistening  sands  the  mecca  for  thousands. 
Wliile  at  this  age  the  young  city  was 
formally  laid  out,  still  every  one's 
thoughts  were  of  the  beach,  and  but  little 
attention  was  given  to  building  up  and 
beautifying  a  city  on  "the  dirt." 

The  streets,  however,  were  all  made 
broad,  the  narrowest  being  eighty  feet 
wide.  There  were  alleys  between  the 
streets  to  relieve  them  from  disfigurement 
by  water  mains  and  other  public  utilities. 
Then,  one  day,  the  progressive  people  of 


the  community  awoke  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  most  charming  site  for  a  city — and 
then  these  progressive  ones  began  to  plan 
to  that  end.  To-day  Santa  Monica  is  a 
beautiful  memorial  to  their  energy  and 
endeavor — a  city  by  the  sea,  with  moun- 
tains and  canyon  at  its  very  doors.  Sit- 
uated at  less  than  fifteen  miles  from  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles,  it  is  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  growth  of  that  metropolis  of 
South   California. 

It  is  in  truth  a  beautiful  place,  its  broad 
streets  over-arched  with  a  canopy  of 
branches;  a  city  spread  out  on  the  broad 
bank  of  an  upland,  and  peering  out 
through  a  fine  grove  upon  the  Pacific;  a 
city  with  homes  flower-embowered;  a  city 
surrounded  by  a  picturesque  country 
given  over  to  green  fields  and  large 
orchards,  with  a  background  of  green  hills 
that  swell  into  purple  mountains — such  is 
Santa  Monica. 

From  the  edge  of  the  bluff  is  seen  on? 
of  America's  great  playgrounds — a  mag- 
nificent beach,  a  broad  expanse  of  glisten- 
ing sand  that  affords  most  excellent  surf 
bathing.  Off  to  the  right  the  great  ocean 
pier  at  Port  Los  Angeles,  the  longest  piei- 
in  the  world,  reaches  out  a  mile  into  the 
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Arch   Rock   on  the   coast  near  Santa  Monica,   California.' 


ocean :    to    the    left    a  rugged    headland 
marks  the  Ijav's  domain. 

In  the  matter  of  public  buildings  Santa 
Monica  is  well  equipped  with  a  Citv  Hall 
that  cost  $40,000,  a  Carnegie  Library  that 
<?ost  $15,000,  and  three  fine  school  houses 
■completed  and  two  additional  ones  in  pro- 
•cess  of  erection. 

It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  has  a 
good  electric  light  and  gas  service,  and  is 
reached  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pacific  subur- 
ban electric  railway. 

The  city's  population,  according  to  a 
■census  just  completed,  is  7,208.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  is  $1,100,000.  There  are 
twenty-one  miles  of  graded  streets,  treated 
with  oil ;  sixteen  miles  of  cement  walks 
and  curbs,  and  fifteen  miles  of  sewers. 

The  government  is  under  the  charter 
foi-  cities  of  tlie  fifth  class  at  ])resent.  but 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  shortly  be 
■c-hanged  to  a  freeholders'  charter. 

One  ol'  the  questions  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  ibc  intelligent  class  of  home- 
seekers  is  that  relating  to  school  facilities. 
Santa  Monicans  point  with  ])ride  to  the 
fact  that  their  educational  advantages  arc 
among  the  best  in  a  state  whose  aiid)ition 
has  always  been  to  place  her  schools  in 
the  most  advanced  rank.    Thev  have  taken 


that  interest  in  her  schools  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  three  commodious 
and  well-equipped  school  houses  in  the 
more  thicklv  settled  portions,  and  two 
smaller  buildings  in  the  outlying  territory. 

As  a  mark  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  schools  have  in- 
creased in  attendance  during  the  past 
three  years  from  755  to  over  1,500. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  there 
are  private  institutions  which  afford  ex- 
cellent courses  in  special  branches. 

These  schools,  together  with  a  well- 
stocked  public  library,  beautifullv  housed 
and  most  serviceably  equipped,  all  backed 
by  a  ])rogressive  community  and  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere,  make  Santa  Monica  an 
ideal  place  for  those  desiring  to  surround 
their  families  with  an  environment  that 
is  refining  and  uplifting. 

One  of  Santa  ^lonica's  chief  charms  is 
its  climate — a  temperature  of  exactly  the 
right  degree,  varying  but  little,  a  constant 
tonic  condition  of  the  air  and  a  corre- 
sponding absence  of  debilitating  humidity. 

Life  here  is  essentially  an  outdoor  one, 
much  of  the  time  of  every  dweller  being 
spent  in  the  balmy  air,  reveling  in  the 
nuuiy  pastimes  of  the  ])lace,  which  include 
bathiuii',   boatino',   driviuii",    whe^'lim;,   and 
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autoniobiling  over  fine  roads,  fishing, 
liunting,  tennis,  polo,  golf,  and  all  out- 
door sports  known  to  America. 

The  Casino,  a  clubhouse  built  in  the 
mission  style,  is  the  seaside  home  of  ten- 
nis. There  are  situated  the  courts  where 
racket-wielders  love  to  linger,  and  from  its 
piazza  the  golf  links  stretch  out  over  the 
adjacent  country. 

On  the  ocean  front  all  kinds  of  aquatic 
sports  are  indulged  in,  and  east  of  the 
Casino,  the  track  is  situated  where  the 
Southern  California  Polo  Club  has  its  an- 
nual race  meet. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  city  on  the 
ocean  front,  is  situated  a  mammoth  bath- 
ing establishment  complete  in  every  re- 
spect, including  a  large  cement  plunge, 
which  in  winter  or  summer  is  kept  con- 
tinuously full  of  clean  salt  water  at  a 
temperature  of  80  degrees.  There  are 
also  tub  and  other  baths. 

Even  the  pleasure  of  a  bath  in  the 
ocean,  which  attracts  so  many  summer 
visitors,  is  not  denied  to  those  who  come 
in  winter.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the 
year  when  one  may  not  find  a  number  of 
people  taking  a  dip  in  the  surf. 

On  the  ocean  front  there  is  a  continuous 
board  walk  of  three  miles  in  extent,  with 
several  piers  extending  seaward,  and  those 
piscatorially  inclined  may  freely  indulge 
themselves. 

The  state  forestry  experiment  station  is 
located  amid  picturesque  and  romantic 
surroundings  in  Rustic  Canyon.  A  pleas- 
ant drive  of  twenty  minutes  from  the  cen- 
ter of  tlie  town,  along  good  roads,  brings 
one  to  this  delightful  canyon,  where  Na- 
ture has  a  thousand  charms  of  woodland 
scene  and  song  to  captivate  her  worship- 
ers. At  the  forestry  station  visitors  are 
always  welcome,  and  the  foreman  takes 
pleasure  in  showing  everything  of  interest 
and  furnishing  information  whenever  de- 
sired. 

Many  cultured  people  make  Santa 
]\ronica  a  permanent  home,  and  the  social 
life  of  the  city  is  pleasant.  Each  year,  as 
the  lovely  climate  and  other  advantages  of 
the  place  become  better  kno\vn,  more  and 
more  of  these  people  come  to  reside. 

For  tliose  who  prefer  hotel  life  or  for 
the  pleasure  seeker  who  comes  for  a  day 
or  longer,  there  is  the  Arcadia  with  its 
world-wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Coast.  It  stands  directly 
upon  the  shore,  with  matchless  views  from 
every  window. 
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The    Carnegie   Library,    Santa   Monica,    California. 


All  of  the  secret  organizations  from 
Mason  to  Good  Templar  have  flourishing 
lodges  at  the  Bay  City.  The  Elks,  the 
strongest  numerically,  although  the 
youngest,  were  the  first  to  own  a  fraternal 
home.  At  their  beautiful  clubhouse  visit- 
ing Elks  are  royally  entertained  by  the 
herd.  The  Odd  Fellows  have  recently  fol- 
lowed suit  and  purchased  a  lot  on  which 
to  erect  a  temple. 

The  San  Vicente  and  Santa  Monica  de 
Boca  ranches,  except  a  small  portion 
Avhereon  is  situated  the  City  of  Santa 
Monica,  have  been  held  intact  for  years. 


and  it  has  been  impossible  for  those  de- 
sirous of  making  homes  upon  the  fertile 
fields  to  the  north  and  east  to  purchase 
land.  But  three  years  ago  this  magnificent 
stretch  of  territory  comprising  30,000 
acres  of  hilly  slope,  canyon,  and  plain, 
with  limitless  variety  of  view  and  soil, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  new  and  progres- 
sive men,  who  are  platting  and  dividing 
their  holdings,  and  it  is  now  possible  for 
a  homeseeker  to  purchase  a  lot  or  bit  of 
acreage  upon  which  to  erect  a  domicile  in 
this  garden  spot  of  South  California. 


AN  OUTING  ON  PUGET  SOUND 


By   Belle  W.    Cooke 

Illustrations  Trom  drawings  by  Clyde  Cooke 


ALOj^G  the  eastern  border  of 
the  beautiful  jSTorthern  Sound, 
and  extending  across  its  upper 
channels,  lie  the  isles  of  the 
San  Juan,  wrested  from  the 
British  grasp  by  favor  of  Christian,  King 
of  Denmark,  and  forming  a  group  be- 
wildering in  extent  and  of  surpassing 
loveliness. 

With  their  fringes  of  trees  and  girdles 
of  sand,  their  ramparts  of  rocks  mirrored 
at  morn  in  the  clear  waters,  the  wild  con- 
fusion of  knolls  and  tangled  wood  paths 
carjicted  thick  with  moss,  they  afford  an 
ever-changing  panorama  of  purple  forest, 
blue  or  snow-capped  mountains  whose 
peaks  lie  among  the  clouds  or  peep  through 
veils   of  mist. 

In  summer  days  of  the  fast-fading  past, 
a  company  of  friends  went  through  this 
delightful  country  in  a  small  yacht,  start- 
ing from  Seattle.  Passing  between  the 
fortifications    at    the    entrance    between 


Wbidby  Island  and  the  mainland,  we 
skirted  along  the  precipitous  shores  of 
that  great  forest-clad  giant  among  its 
fellow  islands,  admiring  its  vast  wealtli 
of  timber  wliich  would  seem  inexhaustible 
were  it  not  for  the  devastating  fires  which 
so  surely  are  kindled  in  the  dry  autumn 
days. 

Becalmed  on  the  broad  breadth  of  sea 
op]30site  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca,  ever 
varying  winds  obliged  us  to  tack  fre- 
(piontlv  and  kept  us  in  range  of  charm- 
ing views  for  many  hours.  Here  we  had 
a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Baker,  not  as  high  as 
l^ainier.  l>ut  wholly  beautiful  in  the  sun- 
set lights. 

Passing  through  the  narrow  strait  be- 
tween San  Juan  and  Long  and  Lo])ez 
Islands,  we  came  in  sight  of  Mt.  Constitu- 
tion on  Orcas  Island,  a  fine,  shapely  peak 
2.400  feet  above  the  water  level,  clothed,, 
like  most  of  the  islands,  with  tall  trees. 

Long  Island  is  but  a  lecTge  of  rock  low- 
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Orcas    Island    from    Rocky    Bay,    Puget    Sound. 
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Sailing    on    Puget    Sound, 


lying  between  San  Juan  and  Lopez.  San 
Juan  is  picturesque  with  some  bare 
spaces  on  the  hills  on  its  southern  point, 
and  adorned  with  occasional  small  wooded 
islets  along  its  eastern  shore. 

After  days  of  sailing  over  gently  rip- 
pling waves,  early  in  the  morning  we 
came  quietly  into  the  narrow  strait  be- 
tween Pearl  Island  and  San  Juan,  while 
those  lovely  little  gems,  the  Wasp  Islands, 
lay  to  the  north  of  us,  their  lace-like  re- 
flections stretched  out  toward  us,  trem- 
bling on  the  shining  water. 

Pearl  Island,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
the  isles  we  saw,  lies  just  in  front  of  the 


harbor,  bordered  with  innumerable  small 
brown  shells  that  are  polished  and  whit- 
ened by  the  ever  pulsing  ocean  swells  and 
the  grinding  of  the  sand.  It  lies,  in  shape, 
almost  a  perfect  oval  when  viewed  from 
the  harI)or  town. 

We  landed  on  Henrv  Island,  Ivinsr 
the  other  side  of  the  steamboat  passage,  be- 
yond Pearl  Island  ;  it  is  of  a  curious  shape, 
somewhat  like  a  linked  cuff  button,  with 
a  low  sand-spit  for  the  link,  joining  the 
two  densely  wooded  parts  of  the  island. 
On  the  northern  lialf  of  the  island  we 
pitched  our  tents  on  a  2:rassv  bank. 


Lockinj  tov.avd  r»It.   TaUer  ficm  a  pcint  near  Po.t  Tov.  nsend. 
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Forest  covered  headland  in  Puget  Sound. 


Along  the  slope  of  the  hills  wound  wild- 
wood  paths  cushioned  and  carpeted  deep 
with  moss,  figured  with  a  trace  of  gray 
and  brown  lichens  over  rock  and  tree 
trunk. 

Looking  toward  the  ocean  to  the  west- 
ern edge,  ranks  of  spruces  with  wind- 
twisted  crowns  shadowed  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  land-locked  bay  with  their  darkest 
frowns.  Wandering  through  these  dense 
woods  over  the  narrow  paths,  worn  by  the 
wild  dwellers  of  the  forest,  we  were 
fenced  in  by  the  luxuriant  undergrowth. 

Berries  of  juniper,  tassels  of  pine 
swelled  our  store  of  gathered  treasures, 
while   the   stems   of   the   vine-maple   and 


hazel  hung  over  the  way  in  many  a  grace- 
ful arch. 

Near  the  extreme  western  point  of  the 
island,  back  deep  in  the  shadowy  forest, 
where  seldom  a  meddlesome  foot  ventures, 
a  lone  little  cabin  stood  almost  entirely 
hidden  and  seemingly  deserted.  Behind 
the  cabin,  beneath  a  small  hole  cut  for  a 
window,  was  a  great  pile  of  empty  tin 
cans,  mute  evidences  of  former  indwell- 
ing. Had  we  found  a  smuggler's  ren- 
dezvous? Here  in  these  wild  waters,  he 
might  safely  spread  his  confident  sail,  hid- 
den from  sight  by  the  veils  of  smoke  that 
often  fold  down  to  the  waves  edge,  and 
here  at  night,  across  the  Canal  de  Hare, 
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A  lone   cabin,   hidden  by  giant  trees,   on  one  of  the  many  forest  covered  islands  of  Puget  Sound. 
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A  few  of  the  western  "Thousand  Islands"  on  Puget  Sound. 


we  could  see  the  distant  lights  of  the 
beautiful  English  city,  Victoria. 

San  Juan  Island  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  lime,  and  its  busy  laborers  live  in 
houses  that  are  set  in  rows  perched  on  the 
hillside  opposite  Pearl  Island. 

After  satisfying  our  appetite  for  fish 
and  fishing,  taking  our  sufficiency  of  wan- 
dering through  mossy  glens  and  tangled 
greenwood,  lying  prone  under  the  tall 
trees,  and  looking  up  into  the  vastness 
overhead,  sitting  in  the  moonlight  around 
fragrant  fires  carefully  lighted  on  the 
sandy  shore,  far  from  the  dried  ferns  and 
underbrush,  singing  songs  which  echoed 
far  over  the  waters  and  through  the  tall 
woods,  we,  with  one  accord,  turned  our 
faces  homeward. 

As  we  passed  Mt.  Constitution  on  our 
return  we  saw  forest  fires  burning  on  the 
mountain  side.  Flashing  and  roaring,  as 
fed  by  the  freshening  wind,  the  flames 
mounted  the  tall  spruces,  or  crackling 
among  green  fountain-like  sprays  of  hem- 
lock, melting  dowTi  stems  of  cherry  and 


alder  and  larch  without 


regarding 


their 


brave  broidery  of  brown  mosses,  they 
poured  forth  huge  clouds  of  smoke. 

Oh,  in  that  fiery  transformation,  what 
banners  of  high-flaming  scarlet !  ^Vhat 
glow  of  brighter  crimson  on  the  red  limbs 
of  the  madrona  trees,  hung  out  with  many 
a  pendant  of  gray-green  moss,  delicate 
ladders  for  the  climbing  flames ! 

Over  the  day's  brightness,  fast  spread 
the  gray  cloak  of  the  hindering  smoke,  till 
our  sailing  became  dangerous,  and  on  the 
dun  morning  of  a  new  day,  we  climbed  to 
the  deck  of  the  reguar  steam  packet.  With 
the  gray  blanket  of  the  smoke  hanging 
along  each  side  of  the  uncertain  path,  we 
steered  blindly  over  the  water,  enclosed  by 
the  ever-shifting  walls  of  smoke. 

The  gray,  gray  waste  had  no  semblance 
to  the  blue  sea  of  the  sunlight.  The  face 
of  Nature  was  hidden.  "Traveler's  travail 
could  bring  him  naught." 

One  can  only  wait  for  the  cleansing 
rain,  when  the  fire,  overcome  by  its  enemy 
from  cloud-land,  the  curtain  will  be  raised 
and  our  sea-garden  of  islands  will  smile 
again  and  blossom  in  the  sunrise. 
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Launching  on   Puget   Sound. 


THROUGH  THE  WONDERLAND 

OF  ALASKA 


By    Daniel   L.    Pratt 


THE  imaginative  landscape  paint- 
er lias  conjured  in  his  mind 
and  reproduced  on  his  canvas, 
paintings  in  which  color  has 
run  riot,  topography  has  as- 
sumed seemingly  impossible  shapes,  and 
Nature  has  appeared  in  phases  that  seemed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  save  only 
in  the  conception  of  an  abnormal  imagina- 
tion. But  the  most  extravagant  of  these, 
exaggerative  as  they  may  seem,  are  far 
outdone  in  the  scenes  of  stupendous  gran- 
deur that  can  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
Alaska,  the  Great  Wonderland  of  the 
world. 

Nor  are  the  regions  where  these  scenes 
are  found  so  remote  from  civilization  and 
modern  transportation  facilities,  as  to  be 
inaccessible  to  the  tourist  who  wishes  to 
view  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  can 
be  reached  without  serious  inconvenience 
and  with  all  the  comfort  and  ease  that  at- 
tends a  trip  to  any  of  the  most  settled 
portions  of  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  were  all  undergone 
several  years  ago  by  the  engineers  and  rail- 
road builders  who  made  the  way  and  ef- 
fected the  construction  of  Alaska's  pio- 
neer railroad. 

Skagway,  the  southern  terminal  of  this 
road,  is  readied  by  ocean  steamships  ply- 
ing from    Puget    Sound   ports  and    San 


Skagway  Valley,   Alaska. 


Francisco  to  the  ports  in  Alaska.  The 
trip  from  Seattle,  Victoria,  or  Vancouver 
to  Skagway  is  made  in  from  three  to  three 
and  one-half  days,  over  the  most  pic- 
turesque inland  sea  in  the  world,  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  l)y  wooded  islands,  with 
tall,  snow-capped  mountains  standing 
back  from  the  coast,  presenting  at  all 
times  a  panorama  that  is  equaled  in  few 
salt-water  trips  in  the  world. 

The  scenery  along  the  railroad,  which 
traverses  a  great  mountain  chain  and 
winds  through  the  wildest  and  most  inac- 
cessible portions  of  Alaska,  surpasses  de- 
scription. Word  pictures  do  not  suffice 
to  give  the  remotest  conception  of  what  is 
to  be  seen  in  this  greatest  wonderland  of 
all  America ;  and  even  the  actual  views 
taken  by  the  camera  are  but  poor  repro- 
ductions of  the  real  scenery,  lacking  as 
they  do  the  color  scheme,  one  of  the  prime 
essentials,  and  many  other  elements  that 
form  the  attractiveness  of  the  landscapes 
when  viewed  at  first  hand. 

In  such  a  land  the  most  skillful  painter 
fears  to  use  his  brush  because  of  his  in- 
ability to  set  down  what  he  sees;  and  the 
most  versatile  poet  is  awed  into  silence  be- 
cause his  words  are  too  few  and  his  metre 
too  plain  for  such  marvelous  beauties.  On 
every  side  is  a  panorama  of  mountains, 
seas,  lakes,  forests,  where  every  hue  that 

the  rainbow  affords  is 
blended  into  color 
schemes  that  are  har- 
monizing and  yet  dis- 
cordant, odd  and  yet 
])leasing,  entire  and 
complete,  yet  unfath- 
omable and  inexplora- 
ble.  It  is  a  land  such 
as  poets  and  artists 
dream  of,  but  never 
fitly  picture  or  de- 
scribe. 

Tiivers  are  crossed, 
rocky  liarriers  arc  tun- 
neled, glaciers  are  cir- 
cled, and  the  trip,  all 
in  all.  passes  through 
as  picturesque  a  coun- 
trv  as  there  is  in  the 
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world.  It  is  the  route,  or 
almost  the  same  route,  over 
which  thousands  of  miners, 
who  rushed  into  the  interior 
of  the  Northland  when  the 
rich  discoveries  were  made 
in  the  Klondike,  were  forced 
to  travel.  Then  the  trail 
to  the  Yukon  was  l^eset 
with  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships which  only  the  most 
resolute  and  hardy  could  en- 
dure. It  took  days  to  cover 
the  distance  that  the  rail- 
road trains  now  traverse  in 
a  less  number  of  hours.  The 
same  distances  can  now  be 
covered,  the  same  points 
reached,  the  same  scenery 
viewed  Avith  as  little  discom- 
fort and  hardship  as  the  traveler  find 
tlie  Empire  State  Exj^ress. 

From  the  minute  that  the  train  leaves 
Skagwa}^  the  trip  is  one  of  unending  de- 
light, for  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  be- 
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without  delay.  From  that  time  on 
jreat  feats  of  engineering  that  were 
uecessary  to  build  the  road  are  in  evi- 
dence. The  track  leads  along  mountain 
sides  so  precipitous  that  it  was  necessary, 
when  building,  to  suspend  men  over  the 
sides  with  ropes,  while  they  could  hew 
out  a  foothold  for  themselves,  before 
starting  work  in  establishing  the  grade. 
The  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  resourcefulness  and  expense  that 
were  necessary,  can  readily  be  understood, 
or  at  least  imagined,  by  any  one  taking 


View    from    Inspiration    Point. 


Lake  Bennett,   Alaska. 

the  trip.  The  first  twenty  miles  out  of 
Skagway  were  among  the  most  difficult  to 
build  of  the  entire  route,  and  cost  on  the 
average,  $100,000  a  mile.  This  is  more 
than  twenty  times  the  cost  of  building 
a  road  along  a  level  country. 

The  Skagway  Eiver  is  crossed  twice 
before  the  train  begins  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  side.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
mile,  after  leaving  Skagway,  Rocky  Point 
is  reached,  where  it  has  been  necessary  to 
blast  the  roadbed  out  of  almost  perpen- 
dicular rock.  The  beautiful  views  and 
the  places  of  interest  crowd  by  thick  and 
fast.  The  hanging  rocks  at  Clifton,  the 
picturesque  Pitchfork  Falls,  and  the  view 
hundreds  of  feet  below  of  the  old  White 
Pass  trail,  over    which    so  many  hopeful 

ju'ospectors  were  com- 
pelled to  work  their 
way,  in  the  long  jour- 
ney to  the  diggings, 
are  only  a  few  of  the 
interesting  sights.  At 
one  point  in  the  route, 
Vn^\te  Pass  City,  now 
only  a  few  log  cabins, 
but  once  a  prosperous 
little  town,  is  to  be 
seen  over  a  thousand 
feet  below.  At  Glacier 
station  the  railroad  is 
within  half  a  mile  of 
tlie  o-reat  alacier  that 
covers  the  entire  coast 
range  of  mountains. 
Tlie  ascent  continues, 
the      track        passing 
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partly 
partly 


Miles    Canyon,    near    White    Horse,    Alaska. 


Dawson. 

At  Caribou,  anv  one 
wishing  to  visit  the 
Atlin  district  can 
take  a  boat  and  after 
twelve  hours'  travel— 
bv  boat  and 
by  train — will 
arrive  at  Atlin,  having 
traversed  in  the  mean- 
time a  country  that  is 
of  more  than  Alpine 
beauty.  The  tourist 
visiting  Alaska  makes 
a  mistake  if  he  omits 
taking  this  trip. 

The     road     leaves 
Lake  Bennett  at  Car- 
through  mountains,  around  sharp  curves,      ibou  and  follows  and  crosses  many  little 
making  many  detours,  every  turn  opening      streams,  passes  several  beautiful  lakes,  and 
new  vistas  of  beautiful  scenery.  reaches  Fifty-Mile  Eiver.     On  this  river 

Before  reaching  the  summit  of  the  fa-     are  the  famous  Miles  Canyon,  and  imme- 
mous  \Aniite  Pass,  the  road  crosses  a  mag-     diately  below,  the    famous    White    Horse 
nificent  steel  cantilever  bridge,  215  feet      Rapids,  over  which  so  many  prospectors  on 
above  the  bottom  of  a  canyon.      The  sum-      their  way  to  the  gold  fields  were  forced  to 
mit  of  White  Pass  is  3,000  feet  above  the     pass.     The  trip  through  the  canyon  and 
sea.      This  great  height  has  been  reached     over  the  White  Horse  Rapids  was  one  of 
in  the  short  trip  from  Skagway,  and  the     the  most  dangerous  features  of  the  trip  to 
steepness  of  the  ascent  that  has  been  made     the  Klondike,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in 
can  well  be  imagined.      A  trip  has  been     unsuccessful  attempts  to  cover  this  part  of 
made  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  that  formerly     the  journey.     The  town  of  White  Horse, 
took  the  men,  en  route  to  the  Kondike,  in      where  the  journey  by  rail  has  its  ending,  is 
the  early  days    of    the  gold  rush,  several     about  an  hour's  walk    from    the    rapids, 
days  of  wearisome  effort  and  almost  in-     From  here  on,  the  journey  must  be  made 
tolerable  hardship.     At  the  summit  the     by  steamboat,  and  in  the  winter  by  stage, 
dividing  line  between  American  and  Brit-         There  are  many  beautiful  scenes  on  the 
ish  territory  is   reached. 
One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful    bodies     of     water 
along  the  entire  route  is 
Lake    Bennett.      It    was 
at  this  point  that  in  the 
days  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment thousands    of    men 
were     continually     occu- 
pied    in     building     the 
boats     and     rafts     that 
were  to  carry  themselves 
and  their  luggage   down 
the   Yukon   to    the    gold 
fields.     The  railroad  fol- 
lows the  shores  of  Lake 
Bennett  for  twenty-seven 
miles,    and  this   part   of 
the  journey  is  as  beauti- 
ful   and    interesting    as 

__^,      -P-n^v^       C!1^„^T.T„  ,      +  steel  cantilever  railroad  bridge,   215   feet  above  the  bottom 

any    irom    SKagway    to  of  th©  canyon. 
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trip  clown  the  river  to  Dawson.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  scene  of  grandeur  from  beginning  to 
end.  This  trip,  450  miles  in  length,  can  be 
made  with  the  greatest  comfort  aboard 
electric-lighted  and  thoroughly  modern 
steamers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences 
is  the  trip  through  Five  Finger  Eapids. 
The  waters  here  are  very  swift,  and  rush, 
in  a  narrow  channel,  between  towering 
rocks,  whirling  and  swirling  in  a  way  that 
is  extremely  dangerous  to  small  boats,  but 
does  not  affect  the  large  boats  to  any  great 
extent,  except  as  to  speed.  Rink  Rapids 
is  another  interesting  place  where  the 
same  experience  is  repeated.  These  rapids 
are  about  six  miles  below  Five  Finger. 

After  a  trip  down  the  Yukon  River — 
where  the  scenery  has  been  compared  to 
the  Yosemite  or  the  Yellowstone — the 
boat  arrives  at  Dawson,  a  city  that  for  its 
size  is  probably  better  known  throughout 
the  entire  world  than  any  other.  It  has 
daily  newspapers  with  regular  news  serv- 
ice, a  telegraphic  connection  with  the  out- 
side world,  a  fine  water  system,  and  is  in 
every  way  up  to  date.  And  yet,  imtil  the 
building  of  the  railroad,  it  was  probably 
farther  awav  from  the  rest  of  the  world 


than  any  other  city  of  as  much  import- 
ance. There  are  many  interesting  scenes 
around  Dawson  in  which  the  tourist  can 
find  constant  interest.  The  mining  camps 
so  well  known  to  all  the  world  can  be  vis- 
ited, and  several  weeks  can  be  spent  at  this 
point  without  having  time  hang  heavy  on 
one's  hands. 

On  the  return,  if  the  tourist  wishes  to 
extend  his  trip,  he  may  go  by  steamer 
from  Dawson  to  St.  Michaels  and  Nome. 
The  ocean  trip  from  Nome  to  Seattle  or 
Vancouver,  a  journey  of  about  2,500  miles, 
may  be  made  in  from  eight  to  ten  days. 
Those  returning  by  this  route  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  side  trip  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanana  River  to  the  rich 
placer  mining  camps  in  the  Tanana  dis- 
trict. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  tourist  who  takes  the  above 
trip  over  the  routes  described  has  had  an 
experience  that  he  will  never  forget. 

As  Burton  Holmes  wrote — 
"The  Yosemite  Valley  is  beautiful. 
The  Yellowstone  Park  is  wonderful, 
The  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  colossal, 
And  Alaska  is  all  of  these." 


Atlin  Lake,  Atlin, 


STBv' 


.■■■'.  4- Wy  A 


By  WILLIAM  BITTLE  WELLS 


Mistakes 

"No  man  becomes  great,"  said  Gladstone,  "except  through  many  and  great  mis- 
takes." All  history,  all  progress,  all  success  is  a  record  of  triumph  over  blander.  In 
business,  in  political  or  social  life,  a  perfect  man  has  never  been  found,  and  never  will  be. 
Every  man  must  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  all  the  activities  of  life.  He  may  profit — 
if  he  is  wise,  he  will  profit — by  the  experience  of  others;  but  if  his  career  is  to  be  a 
success,  it  mu9t  be  built  up  upon  many  and  great  mistakes.  Experience  is  the  greatest 
teacher,  because  it  shows  us  not  so  much  how  to  do  things  as  how  not  to  do  them.  Every 
mistake  is  a  stepping  stone  for  something  better,  something  higher.  Thisi  fact  is  a  key- 
note for  a  great  difference  in  men.  The  man  who  is  afraid  of  making  a  mistake  will 
probably  never  accomplish  anything  worthy  or  of  a  permanent  character.  But  mistakes 
and  failures  cannot  daunt  the  man  who  is  in  earnest.  There  are  comparatively  few  successes 
because  the  average  man  fails  to  view  his  mistakes  in  the  right  light.  The  greatest  power 
■on  earth  is  will,  and  one  of  the  most  important  problems  that  confronts  man  is  to  adju^ 
.correctly  the  relations  between  the  will  and  the  natural  tendency  to  blunder.  Every  mis- 
take, to  the  right-minded  man,  is  an  education.  The  education  of  man  is  never  completed, 
because,  however  bright,  however  great,  however  thoughtful,  however  considerate,  how- 
-ever  kind,  however  well  intentioned  a  man  may  be,  every  man  continues  to  make  mistakes 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

An   Encouraging   Outlook 

It  is  easy,  and  perhaps  natural,  in  many  cases  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  things; 
'but  it  is  better  and  healthier  and  truer  to  be  optimistic.  It  is  conducive  of  happiness 
and  success  to  look  for  the  good  rather  than  for  the  evil,  but  today  the  good  is  so  con- 
"spicuous  that  ' '  He  who  runs  may  read. ' '  There  are  healthy  signs  all  about  us.  No  one 
who  is  at  all  in  touch  with  social  progress  will  deny  that  there  is  a  strong  influence 
■throughout  the  world  working  today  for  the  betterment  of  society — an  influence  which 
cannot  be  attributable  solely  to  man  's  desire  for  social  progress.  There  are  thought  waves 
which  seem  to  permeate  the  air  like  wireless  telegraphy,  and  which,  if  properly  under- 
■stood,  might  be  shown  to  influence  greatly  the  actions  of  men  and  nations.  Today  there 
seems  to  be  an  unmistakable  wave  of  progressive  thought  encircling  the  entire  world, 
and  having  perhaps  an  inestimable  influence  upon  life  and  social  conditions.  America 
stands  before  the  world  today  as  a  peacemaker.  In  this  one  fact  are  volumes  for  thought 
and  inspiration.  The  conspicuous  and  unique  position  which  this  country  holds  has  been 
iittained  because  there  have  been  and  are  today  in  this  nation  and  representing  it  abroad, 
"Strong   minds,   great   hearts,   true   faith   and    willing  hands, 

Men   wliom   the   lust   for   office   does  not   kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And    damn    his    treacherous    flatteries    without    winking; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 
Such  men  are  making  themselves  felt  from  the  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  land. 
Tliere  is  Thoodore  Eoosevelt — that  strong,  "sun-crowned,"  vigorous,  manly.  Christian 
stntesman.  Tliere  is  Root,  Governor  Folk,  District  Attorney  .lerome,  Sheriff  Tom  Word 
■find  a  host  of  others  "who  live  above  the  fog  in  public  <luty,"  nnd  who  are  setting  a 
noble  example  which  will  have  an  influence  that  will  sound  down  the  ageS.  America 
Is  becoming  greater  and  greater  commercially  and  financially,  but,  what  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  stability  of  the  government  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world  of  man- 
(I,  the  glare  of  publicity  and  disapproval  is  being  tlirown  upon  all  kinds  of  graft  and 
)litical  dishonestj',  and  righteousness  is  triuniphniit   tlivougliout   the  lan<l. 


Kind 
iiol 


A  ixcvicw  of  tnc  most  important  activities  of  tlie 
month  in  Politics,  Science,  Art,  Education 
ana  Religious  Tnouglit. 


Revolution  When  the  Zemstvos  met  in  Moscow,  on  June  6,  the  first  steps  were  taken 

in  Russia  ^^  P"*  ^^  ^^^^  *«  ^^^  Czar's  absolutism  in  Eussia.     The  delegates  to  the 

convention,  or  congress,  includefl  tlie  mayors  of  twenty-five  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Eussia.  A  remarkable  and  lengthy  address  to  the  Czar  was  drawn  up.  This 
was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  and  presented  to  Nicholas  in  person  about  ten  days  later. 
The  a'.ldress  was  an  earnest  appeal  for  a  national  assembly.  Its  purpose  is  given  in 
two  sentences — ''Sire,  before  it  is  too  late,  for  the  welfare  of  Eussia,  command  a  con- 
vocation of  representatives  of  the  nation,  elected  by  equal  franchise,  and  let  these 
elected  representatives  decide  with  you  the  vital  question  of  war  or  peace,  thus  trans- 
forming the  war  into  a  national  one.  *  *  =k  l^^  t]jeni  establish  an  agreement 
with  you  for  a  renovated   national   organization." 

The  address  stated  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  criticised 
a  royal  measure.  The  direct  personal  pronoun  was  used  throughout  and  the  word 
"majesty"  did  not  once  appear. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Czar  has  decided  to  grant  the  appeal  and  will  create  a 
legislative  body  consisting  of  two  houses;  the  upper  house  will  be  known  as  the  Gosu- 
darstvennaia  Sovet,  and  the  lower  house  as  the  Gosudarstvennaia  Duma.  The  Czar  re- 
tains in  his  own  hands  the  final  authority,  but  this  may  grow  to  have  as  little  meaning 
as  the  right  of  absolute  veto  still  (theoretically)  allowed  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  Czar's  subjects,  however,  have  little  faith  in  his  promises;  is  shown  by  the 
present  outbreaks  which,  at  this  writing,  are  beginning  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
full-fledged  revolution.  At  least  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  is  prac- 
tically all  that  remains  of  the  Eussian  navy,  is  in  revolt,  and  it  is  hinted  that  large  num- 
bers of  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  are  more  than  half  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 
At  Odessa,  machine  guns  were  brought  into  play  and  thousands  of  the  insurgents  were 
mowed  down  bv  the  bulle.ts. 


lAe  Peace  "Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  Washington  conference  of  Eussian 

Conference  ^^'^  Japanese  peace   envoys.   President   Eoosevelt   amazed   the   diplomatic 

world  by  his  extraordinary  success  in  inducing  the  belligerent  nations 
to  consent  to  a  council  of  peace.  On  June  S,  the  President  sent  to  each  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned  the  following  message: 

The  President  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when,  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind,  he 
must  endeavor  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  to  an  end  tlie  terrilile  and  lamentab'e 
conflict  now  being  waged.  With  both  Russia  and  Japan  the  United  States  has  inherited 
ties  of  friendship  and  good-will.  It  hopes  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  each,  and  it 
feels  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  set  back  by  the  war  between  these  two  great  na- 
tions. The  President  accordingly  virges  the  Russian  and  Japanese  governments  not  only  for 
their  own  sakes.  but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  open  negotiations  fo" 
peace  with  one  another.  The  President  sugg3sts  that  these  peace  negotiations  be  conduct ?d 
directly  and  exclusively  between  the  belligerents:  in  other  words,  that  there  may  be  a  meet- 
ing of  Russian  and  Japanese  plenipotentiarle?  or  delegates  without  any  intermediary,  in 
order  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  for  these  representatives  of  the  two  powers  to  agree  to 
terms  of  peace.  The  President  earnestly  ask?  that  the  Russian  (or  Japanese)  government 
do  now  agree  to  such  a  meeting,  and  is  asking  the  Japanese  (or  Russian)  government 
likewise  to  agree.  While  the  President  doe?  not  feel  that  any  intermediary  shou'd  be 
called  in  in  respect  to  the  peace  negotiations  t'leinselves,  he  is  entirely  willing  to  do  what 
he  properly  can  if  the  two  powers  concerned  feel  that  his  services  will  be  of  aid  in  arrang- 
ing  the   preliminaries   as    to    the    time   and   place    of    meeting.     But.    if    even    these    prelimi- 
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naries  can  be  arranged  directly  between  the  two  powers,  or  in  any  otiier  way,  tlie  President 
will  be  g-lad,  as  his  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  meeting  which  the  whole  civilized  world 
will  pray  may  result  in  peace. 

Japan  and  Eussia,  in  the  order  named,  accepted  the  suggestions  of  the  President, 
and  the  "Treaty  of  Washington"  may  be  an  accomplished  fact  by  the  time  this  is  seen 
by  the  reader.  President  Koosevelt,  by  his  keen  insight,  good  judgment  and  rare  tact, 
has  won  the  gratitude  of  both  Japan  and  Eussda,  and  most  extravagant  praise  from  the 
press  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  became  a  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  when  Dewey's  fleet 
entered  Manila  Bay;  but  now,  the  success  of  the  President's  "message  of  good  will" 
to  the  two  nations  at  war  in  the  Orient,  has  made  our  country  a  leader  among  the  world  'a 
powers.  Much  praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  Ambassador  Meyer  and  Minister  Gris- 
com  for  their  able  assistance  in  bringing  about  the  peace  conference. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  both  Japan  and  Eussia  are  intrusted  with  full  power  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  subject,  of  course,  to  ratification  by  their  re- 
spective home  governments.  Japan  will  be  represented  by  Baron  Koniura,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Kogoro  Takahira,  Minister  to  the  United  States.  Eussia  has  named 
as  her  peace  envoys.  Ambassador  Muravieff,  ex-Minister  of  Justice  and  now  Ambassador 
to  Italy,  and  Baron  Eosen,  recently  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  to  suc- 
ceed Count  Cassini. 

»         »         * 

T  '   q-"  Grave  fears  are  expressed,  at  this  writing,  that  Japan,  puffed  up  by  her 

^  victories,  may  insist  on  terms  to  which  Eussia  will  never  consent.     The 

latter  seems  now  to  understand  that  the  victorious  nation  is  entitled  to  a  money  indem- 
nity, but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  she  will  consent  to  pay  $1,000,000,000,  which  has  been 
suggested  as  the  amount  Japan  will  probably  demand. 

It  is  generallj''  conceded  that  she  will  require  the  absolute  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
by  the  Eussians,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Japanese  protectorate  over  Korea,  and  the 
surrendering  to  Japan  of  all  Eussian  interests  at  Port  Arthur.  Great  Britain  is  said  to 
be  using  her  influence  with  Japan  for  moderate  demands,  and  many  writers  in  the  press 
claim  that  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Japan  will  make  other  than  just  demands. 
She  is  given  great  credit  for  consenting  to  listen  to  suggestions  for  peace  at  a  time 
when,  after  an  unprecedented   succession   of  victories,   she  is  in   a  position   to   sweep   the 

Eussians   from    the    Pacific. 

«         *         * 

-v/r  Whether  or  not   France  and   Germany  were  in   any   danger   of  being  in- 

volved in  a  war  over  Morocco,  the  published  reports  from  Europe  cer- 
tainly created  considerable  uneasiness  for  a  time.  Germany  accused  France  of  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Morocco  and  wished  a  conference  of  the  powers 
called  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  Sultan.  France  objected  to  such 
a  procedure,  however,  unless  the  questions  to  be  submitted  were  first  stated,  clearly 
and  in  detail. 

Premier  Eouvier  presented  to  Prince  Eadolin,  the  German  Ambassador,  a  note  de- 
fining France's  position;  in  reply,  Germany  sent  an  exceedingly  courteous  and  friendly 
note,  which  was  presented  at  a  conference  between  the  Premier  and  the  Prince.  It  now 
looks  as  if  the  conference  would  be  held,  and  both  countries  are  blaming  English  news- 
papers for  trying  to   stir  up  strife  between  them. 

*  *  * 

Norway  and       There    never   was    any    real    union    between    the    people    of    Norway    and 

Sj  Sweden.     They  are  cousins,  but  not   brothers.     Norway  was  forced   into 

a  political  union  with  Sweden  in  1814,  and  there  has  been  friction  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ever  since  that  time.  It  is  said  that  pupils  in  Norwegian  schools 
are  taught  to  hate  Sweden. 

The  storthing  or  Norwegian  parliament  has  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  "the 
union  with  Sweden  under  one  king  is  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  King  having  ceased 
to  act  as  a  Norwegian  king."  And  further:  "The  storthing  hopes  that  the  Nor- 
wegian people  will  succeed  in  living  in  peace  and  on  good  terms  with  all,  and  not  the 
least  with  the  Swedish  people,  to  whom  we  are  linked  by  so  many  natural  ties.  The 
union  was  justified  so  long  as  it  could  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  both 
peoples  while  maintaining  their  independence  as  sovereign  states.  But  above  the  union 
there  stands  for  us  Norwegians  our  Norwegian  fatherland  and  for  the  Swedes  their 
Swedish  fatherland,  while  more  valuable  than  the  political  union  are  the  feelings  of 
solidarity  and  voluntary  cohesion  of  both  peoples.  The  union  has  become  a  danger  to 
this    solidarity." 

The  riksdag  met  June  21,  at  Stockholm,  in  extraordinary  session,  to  deal  with  this 
momentous  question.  King  Oscar  read  his  speech,  in  which  lie  said  that  enforced  union 
was  worse  than  disunion,  and  the  union  was  not  worth  the  sacrifices  which  acts  of 
coercion   would   entail. 

This  grand  old  man,  with  visible  emotion,  concluded  as  follows:     "It  is  truly  painful 
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to  me  to  contribute  to  the  dissolution  of  a  union  in  which  1  thought  I  saw  the  inde- 
pendence, security  and  happiness  of  the  united  kingdoms.  If,  however,  I  am  ready  to 
act  thus,  it  is  in  order  to  avoid  a  still  worse  evil,  and  in  the  conviction  that  the  union 
without  mutual  accord  would  bring  no  real  advantage  to  Sweden. ' ' 

Norway  invited  King  Oscar  to  name  a  prince  of  his  house,  King  of  Norway,  but 
this  the  old  King  felt  he  could  not  do,  and  declined  the  invitation.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  Sweden  will  follow  the  lead  of  her  king  and  accept  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is. 

The  war  feeling  has  been  growing  stronger,  however,  of  late,  and  Norway  may  not 
obtain    her    independence    without    paying    the    usual    price — the    blood    of    her    strongest 

and  best. 

*  *         » 

T  1      -Lj  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  died  at  his  summer  home  in  New  Hamp- 

•'°  ^^  shire  on  July  1.     Mr.  Hay  collapsed  from  overwork  last  spring  and  took 

a  trip  to  Europe  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  rest  and  sea  voyage  would  completely 
restore  his  strength.  Upon  his  return,,  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Hay  was  still  far  from  being  a  well  man;  but  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved that  a  period  of  rest  and  recreation  in  the  country  would  enable  him  to  return 
to  Washington  in  the  fall  fully  recuperated  in  health. 

Before  leaving  for  New  Hampshire,  however,  Mr.  Hay  spent  several  days  in  Wash- 
ington, and  while  there  he  attended  actively  to  business  before  the  State  Department. 
It  was  not  known  that  death  was  near  until  a  few  minutes  before  the  end  came. 

John  Hay  was  born  at  Salem,  Ind.,  October  8,  1838.  He  graduated  from  Brown 
University  and  while  there  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at 
Springfield,  111.,  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  an  intimate  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

During  the  campaign  of  1860,  Mr.  Hay  was  active  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  In  18(51 
he  was  assistant  secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  and,  later,  acted  as  his  adjutant  and 
aide-de-camp.  Mr.  Hay  was  brevetted  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel  of  Volunteers.  In 
1867-68,  Mr.  Hay  was  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charge  d 'Affaires  at  Vienna,  and  in 
1869  was  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Spain,  From  1870  to  1875,  he  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in  1881  he  acted  as  editor-in-chief  of  that  journal 
during  the  absence  in  Europe  of  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Mr.  Hay  was  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Hayes.  He  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  by  President  McKinley,  and 
his  valuable  services  during  the  eighteen  months  he  held  that  office  are  well  remembered. 

In  1898,  President  McKinley  appointed  Mr.  Hay  Secretary  of  State  to  succeed  William 
E.  Day,  who  had  resigned.  He  was  retained  in  office  by  President  Roosevelt,  to  whom 
he  was  confidential  adviser  and  friend.     Mr.  Hay  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 

diplomats. 

*  »         « 

C  \t'     t  Cli      d    ^°  June  30,  Paul  Morton  relinquished  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
ine  ng    ^^^   ^^   July   1,   Charles  J.   Bonaparte,   of   Baltimore,   took   the   oath   and 

assumed  the  office. 

ijc  5(:  :(: 

Harvard  Great   interest   is   felt,   at   the  present  time,  in  scientific  and  educational 

7  "X     li  "        circles,    over    the    proposed    affiliation    or    alliance    of    the   Massachusetts 
"  ^^   '  Institute    of    Technology    and    Harvard    University.      Such    a    union    has 

long  been  favored  by  Harvard,  but  there  has  been  considerable  opposition  to  it  by  the 
' '  Tech. ' '  But  on  June  9,  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  institute  was  held,  at  which 
thirty-two  of  the  forty-seven  members  were  present;  at  this  meeting  by  a  vote  of  20 
to  12  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  agreement  drawn  up  by  the  committee 
of  the  two  institutions.  The  corporation  and  overseers  of  Harvard  University  have  still 
to  take  action  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  a  result 
favorable  to  the  alliance. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  organization  of  the  university,  the  organization  of 
the  institute,  and  the  title  of  each  to  its  property  and  funds  shall  remain  unaffected,  as 
shall  also  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  in  investing  and  managing  its  funds.  The  in- 
stitute is  to  be  moved  to  Cambridge,  where  grounds  and  buildings  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  university.  The  government  of  the  institute  is  to  be  vested  in  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  nine  persons,  including  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  institute  and  three 
members  of  the  Harvard  corporation.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  takes  its  place  as  the  school  of  ap- 
plied science  and  engineering  of  Harvard  University. 

*  *         * 

Ckurcli  -^  church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  some  time  ago  appointed  a  trained   news- 

P  A<y     t         paper  man  to  the  position  of  church  press  agent.     His  duties  consisted 

^  in  bringing  the  church  to  public  attention.     It  is  claimed  that  as  a  re- 

sult of  his  efforts  the  attendance  of  that  particular  church  has  considerably  increased. 
And  now  a  church  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  taken  up  the  idea.  It  has  assigned  to  an 
energetic  young  man  the  special  duty  of  supplying  to  the  newspapers  all  information 
relating  to  the  church  that  may  be  deemed  of  public  interest. 


By  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD 


Mutiny  on  the  Battleship  Kuiaz  Potemkino  and  Revolution  at  Odessa 

Russia  is  learning  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  is  not  in  powder  and  battleships, 
but  in  the  willing  patriotism  of  a  people.  Willing  patriotism  and  tyranny  cannot  exist 
together. 

The  people  of  Russia  are  learning  that  after  all  has  been  said  about  vested  rights, 
inherited  rights,  the  will  of  God  and  the  rights  of  the  intelligent  few,  the  real  truth  is 
that  the  laws  and  policies  of  a  country  must  be  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
many  v/ho  make  every  country.  It  is  the  toil  of  the  many  which  supports  the  privileged 
few  everywhere.  The  laws  of  nature  are  for  the  many.  Only  the  laws  of  man  create 
privileges  for  the  few. 

Some  day  the  vast  masses  which  make  up  the  armies  and  navies  which  go  out  to  be 
killed,  as  well  as  the  armies  and  navies  which  create  all  wealth,  will  realize  where  justice 
lies  and  will  meet  all  argument  about  governing  classes  and  vested  rights  with  no  more 
respectful  argument  than,  "Pish!  A  nation  is  its  people,  not  its  overlords,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  people  all  things  must  bend  or  break." 

Still  the  wonder  is  of  the  stupidity  of  the  people.  And  the  marvel  is  that  Nero, 
Louis,  Charles  and  Nicholas  have  found  armies  of  loyal  peasants  willing  to  die  for  them,, 
to  forge  their  own  chains  the  stronger. 

Truly  of  any  existing  order  of  things,  man  makes  a  fetich.  He  dreads  change,  yet 
only  by  change  has  he  ceased  to  be  a  besotted  slave.  The  most  patient  animal  is  not 
the  ox  nor  the  ass.     It  is  man. 

Cninese  Exclusion 

We  are  a  highly  moral  nation.  Well,  at  least,  highly  respectable!  We  are  a  Christian- 
nati\>E  in  everything  but  practice.  We  are  a  great  commercial  success,  and  commerce  is 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  mussed  up  with  practical  Christianity.  Forty  or  fifty  years- 
ago  we  bftwled  and  wept  over  the  heathen,  sitting  in  darkness,  who  excluded  us  from  China 
and  Japan.  We  knocked  down  these  barriera  with  guns,  in  the  case  of  China,  and  with 
treaties  and  entreaties,  in  the  case  of  Japan.  Yet,  it  has  never  occurred  to  us  that  we  could 
not  insult  and  exclude  with  impunity  Chinese  citizens.  But  when  Chinese  guilds  threaten 
to  boycott  American  products,  then  the  American  Christian  for  the  first  time  sees  that 
his  conduct  has  not  only  been  un-Christian,  but  ignorant,  coarse  and  vulgar — and  also 
unprofitable.  And  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  lose  his  soul,  unless  he  gain  the  whole 
world  for  a  market. 

Woman  Suffrage 

Friday,  June  30,  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, and  among  other  things  said  in  substance  that  missionary  work  of  this  righteous 
cause  should  be  done  among  women,  and  especially  to  promote  the  economic  freedom  of 
woman;  that  woman  suffrage  would  not  come  till  women  themselves  demanded  it,  and 
women  would  not  demand  it  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  servitude- 
to  husbands,  brothers,  fathers;  that  economic  indejjendeuce  would  make  for  mental  in- 
dependence and  sielf-assertion. 

The  Rev.  Anna  Shaw,  a  most  eloquent  and  able  woman,  commenting  on  this,  said 
that  it  was  useless  to  wait  until  all  women  wanted  the  suffrage,  because  all  women  never 
would,  just  as  all  men  do  not  now  want  it;  and  cited,  as  example,  that  the  Democratic 
party  gave  the  suffrage  to  the  laboring  man,  though  all  laboring  men  did  not  ask  it,  and 
the  Republican  party  gave  it  to  negroes,  though  they  did  not  ask  it.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  history  shows  that  no  government  has  ever  cared  for  abstract  justice.     No  government- 
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lias  ever  instituted  a  just  reform  until  it  became  practically  expedient  to  do  so — through 
forcible  demand  or  hope  of  gain. 

Kow,  the  Democratic  party  gave  the  suffrage  to  the  laboring  men  because  it  knew 
this  would  add  to  the  voting  strength  of  the  Democratic  part}' — and  in  this  it  was  cor- 
rect. The  Eepublican  party  gave  the  negroes  the  suffrage  because  it  knew  the  negro 
vote  would  be  Eepublican,  and  would  give  the  Eepublican  party  hope  to  control  the 
South,  though  "justice"  was  the  platform  cry  in  each  case,  yet  abstract  justice  did 
not    enter    into    either    c'-'^. 

The  cause  of  woman  suffrage  depends,  at  present,  wholly  on  inherent  abstract  jus- 
tice. No  party  has  anything  to  gain  from  it  so  neither  party  will  voluntarily  hand  it 
to  them.  If  women  will  become  interested,  and  will,  as  a  body — not,  of  course,  every 
woman — but  if  the  general  mass  will  make  either  party  feel  that  practically  the  solid 
woman  vote  will,  because  of  inherent  circumstancesi,  go  to  that  party — women  will  get 
the  suffrage  at  once.  If  the  great  body  of  women  will  become  so  interested  as  to  know 
their  rights  and  demand  them  in  no  uncertain  terms,  making  both  parties  feel  that  they 
will  not  submit  longer  to  this  injustice,  but  that  every  home  in  the  land  will  feel  their 
decided  revolt,  each  party  will  hasten  to  be  the  first  to  earn  the  woman  gratitude  by 
advocating  the  woman   vote.     An   aroused   popular   opinion   is  all   controlling   everywhere. 

"Women  are  the  mothers  and  instructors  of  men,  and  if  the  general  opinion  among 
women  was  earnestly  for  the  right  to  vote  there  would  in  two  or  three  generations  be 
a  body  of  men  voters  taught   to   believe  in  the  justice   of  woman   suffrage. 

The  existing  political  powers  will  not  offer  the  voting  franchise  to  women  till  they 
eee  some  selfish  gain  in  it.  Women  must,  and  only  women  can,  make  them  see  that  gain 
— the  hope  of  new  recruits  or  the  fear  of  moral   revolt. 

The  women  of  the  land  offer  neither  that  hope  nor  that  fear.  They  are  indifferent. 
Portland  ia  a  city  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and  not  once  was  the 
church,  in  which  the  National  Association  met,  filled.  Women  of  national  and  world- 
wide reputation  were  there;  eloquent  women  were  there;  but  apparently  there  were  not 
five  hundred  women  in  Portland  who  took  any  interest  in  this  interesting  subject  and  this 
interesting  convention. 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  freedom  of  women  today,  women,  as  a  whole,  are  still 
dependents,  still  under  masculine  domination,  still  idlers  or  drudges.  They  do  not,  as  a 
whole,  care  anything  about  the  suffrage  question;  so  I  remain  obstinate  in  my  belief  that 
the  work  of  these  leaders  in  a  just  and  righteous  cause  should  be  among  the  women. 

All  things  come  to  a  vast  and  united  body  of  the  people  which  knowg  what  it  wants 
and  insistently  demands  it.  Women  must,  as  a  class,  demand  the  suffrage;  women 
as  a  class  must  be  economically  and  mentally  free.  These,  in  my  belief,  are  the  pre- 
trequisites. 

Tyranny  of    Majorities 

My  own  address  before  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  was  an  endeavor 
•to  show  that  when  women  do  vote,  it  will  be  only  so  many  added  votes  to  be  used,  as 
■now,  in  the  various  parties  by  the  real  mastera  of  the  nation,  the  professional  politicians, 
to  register  their  will;   and  this  will  is  registered  by  a  majority  vote,   and  this  majority 
is  got  honestly,  if  it  can  be,  but  by  fraud,  purchase  and  theft,  if  necessary  and  possible. 
Thus  a  half  of  the  nation,  often  the  real  majority  of  the  nation,  have  their  pockets 
[licked   (as  in  the  case  of  the  protective  tariff")   and  their  opinions  tyrannized  over  by  a 
mere  7nargin  of  majority — often  corruptly  secured.     And  I  said  it  made  little  difference 
in  principle  whether  monopolies  were  established  or  opinions  obliterated  by  the  edict  of 
a   majority  or  the  edict  of  a  czar.     Of  course,  there  is  always  a  chance  under  the  ballot 
■system  to'  change  the  majority,  and  the  ballot   saves;  the  use  of  the  bullet  in  creating  a 
revolution.     But  the  rule  by  majority  is  a  clumsy  and  unphilosophical  method.     The  true 
■iolution  will  be  to  so  educate  the  naasses  that  economic   freedom  and  equality  of  oppor- 
■  unity  (which  never  have  existed)  may  be  reached  by  withdrawing  from  the  state  every 
unction    it    now    has,    except    to    keep"^  peace    and    order.      liCaving    all    commerce,    all    in- 
lustrv  and   all   social   institutions   to   be   arranged   by   the   free   individuals   of   society,   by 
voluntary    co-operation.      To   this   individuals   will   be   urged   by   the   strongest   of   all   nat- 
ural  forces,   self-interest,  which  in  such   a   state   of   freedom    and   of   non-interference   will 
make  each  one   siee  that  his  own   best   interest,   his   own   best  protection  is  to  join  in   the 
:>rotection  of  his  neighbor  and  the  recognition  of  his  neighbor's  rights. 

Nor    is    this    "government"    by    golden    rule,    mere    idealism.      When    all    the    engines 

of    power,    coercion,    taxation,    political    grafting    and    political    control    over    property    are 

abolished   and   there   remains   no   possibility    of   state   interference   or    compulsion    against 

he  peaceable   man  who  recognizes  the   equal  rights  of  all   other  men   of  peaceable   free- 

lom,   then   there  will   be   true   equal   opportunity  for   all,   in   use   of   the   land   and   in   use 

.  ..f   all   the   institutions   of   commerce   and    of   society;    and   the   dullest   must   perceive   that 

o    1  e   secure   in   his   own   rights   he   must   respect   the   rights   of   others.      To   share    in   the 
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general  benefit,  he  must  voluntarily  contribute  time  and  money  to  the  general  good. 
The  necessary  machinery  of  society  will,  of  course,  exist — courts  to  settle  disputes  and 
police  to  keep  order — but  they  will  be  maintained  by  voluntary  co-operation. 

A  lady  in  the  meeting  said  to  me  afterwards,  "You  are  a  socialist."  "No,  madam," 
T  said,  ' '  I  am  at  the  other  extreme  of  political  philosophy.  I  am  an  anarchist. "  "  Ah, 
yes,"  she  said,  "substantially  the  same."  And  I  would  doubt  if  she  ought  to  vote,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  intelligent  voters  of  this  land,  and  the  intelligent  press  are  in  the  same 
state  of  ignorance.  Possibly,  she  thinks  I  am  engaged  in  the  secret  manufacture  of 
bombs. 

Baseoall 

Every  sport,  if  kept  clean,  has  a  good  effect,  not  only  as  recreation,  but,  like  the 
play  of  puppies  and  kittens,  it  helps  prepare  for  the  contests  of  life.  There  is  in  every 
town,  not  excepting  Portland,  a  tendency  to  support  the  home  team.  This  is  natural. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  support  it,  fair  or  foul;  to  insult  and  mob 
the  umpire  who  dares  decide  against  the  favorites.  This  is  dirty  ball  and  makes  for 
dirty  play  and  dirty  morals.  The  umpire  is  the  judge.  He  may  be  good,  he  may  be 
very  poor,  but  while  he  is  umpire  hia  decisions  should  be  accepted.  That  is  what  he 
is  there  for.  You  cannot  show  he  is  a  poor  umpire  by  cursing  him  or  jumping  on  him 
with  spiked  shoes.  One  of  the  dirtiest  exhibitions  of  a  clean  sport  made  dirty,  was 
when  McCreedie,  of  the  Portlands,  spiked  an  umpire  because  he  was  enraged  at  hia 
decision. 

A  man  who  cannot  keep  his  temper  on  a  public  ball  field  isn't  fit  to  be  there,  no 
matter  how  well  he  can  play.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  courts  if  the  lawyers 
cursed,  hooted  and  abused  the  judge  who  decided  against  them?  Yet,  I  have  seen  a 
judge,  one  who  expected  his  decisions  to  be  quietly  acquisieced  in,  hooting  the  umpire 
till  the  judge  was  purple  in  the  face.  Instead  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  grandstand 
and  the  bleachers  condemning  this  unfairness,  it  seems  to  encourage  the  man  who  will 
put  up  the  biggest  bluff  and  raise  the  loudest  outcry  against  the  umpire.  It  is  not  a  very 
healthy  sign  of  American  fair  play  when  a  whole  field  of  players  and  spectators  start 
out  to  mob  one  small  umpire. 

I  don't  care  what  may  be  the  ignorance  or  the  mistakes  of  the  umpire — and  he  is 
bound  to  make  mistakes — such  a  temper  is  a  cowardly  one  and  makes  for  cowardice  and 
injustice. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  Oregon  Journal  vindicating  the  small  umpire,  and  manly 
enough  to  print  in  bold  headlines  that  the  Tacomas  outplayed  the  Portlands  and  deserved 
their  victory.  The  Tacomas  have  been  kept  together  three  years,  I  believe,  and  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  superior  in  team  work.  But  superior  or  not,  the  truth 
remains  that  the  umpire  is  part  of  the  game.  He  is  the  judge.  He  does  his  best,  and 
it  is  part  of  the  square  game  to  submit  to  his  decisions  after  fair  protests  have  been 
decently  made.  He  cannot  please  every  one,  and  the  tendency  toward  a  riot,  first  by  one 
side,  then  by  the  other,  when  he  is  obliged  to  decide  against  one  or  the  other,  is  not 
creditable  to  any  sense  of  fair  play. 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  colleges  so  few  get  the  benefit  of  the  sports.  They  have 
become  semi-professional.  Instead  of  the  baseball  and  the  football  fields  and  the  track 
and  course  being  open  to  all  for  the  exercise  and  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  all  but  a  few 
selected  ones  are  barred  out,  and  these  few  selected  ones  really  become  in  a  sense  pro- 
fessionals for  their  colleges.  Instead  of  the  whole  college  getting  the  benefit  of  athletics 
as  a  general  sport  and  a  manly  eexrcise,  an  athletic  department  is  supported  for  the 
benefit  and  injury  of  a  few,  and  for  the  commercial  gain  and  glory  of  the  college. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  it  would  be  a  very  original  feat  if  some  reporter  of  sports 
would  learn  to  write  English.  I  see  little  superiority  either  in  style  or  clearness  in 
' '  Muggsy  of  the  Seals  was  handed  a  pass  by  Juggsy  of  the  home  talent,  but  died  on  the 
premier  bag  when  Binks,  wielding  the  stick,  lifted  the  horsehide  to  center,  where  it 
fell  into  Jones'  trap." 

Anarcny 

James  Ford,  an  old  hermit  who  desired  to  live  alone  iu  the  woods  and  on  vegetable 
diet,  has  been  arrested  by  the  police  as  a  vagrant.  He  is  admittedly  harmless,  and  so 
far  as  disclosed  is  sane;  but  it  shocked  the  police  that  a  man  should  live  so  far  from 
saloons  and  in  such  an  uncomfortable  way.  Under  the  principles  of  anarchy,  this  man, 
so  long  as  he  did  not  steal  nor  hurt  any  one,  would  be  allowed  to  live  his  own  life  as 
he  pleased,  whether  it  pleased  the  police  or  not.  Come  to  think  of  it,  he  would  have 
been  allowed  to  do   so  in  the  middle   ages. 

Ford  said  in  the  police  court: 

I  have  lived  here  since  Christmas,  and  have  interfered  with  no  one.  I  lived  Iiere  because 
I  wanted  to  get  away  from  men,  and  live  alone,  where  I  could  meditate  and  think  of  the 
things  of  which  I  wanted  to  think  without  molestation  and  interference.  I  believe  that 
man  should  live  alone,  and  that  he  should  live  as  close  to  nature  as  possible.  I  think 
that  your  interference  was  caused  by  the  church  people,  who  do  not  like  the  way  I  live 
and   the  way  I  worship. 

Thank  God  this  is  a  free  country!  Poor  Thoreau  at  Walden;  if  only  the  Portland; 
police  had  found  him!  i 
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I  profess  not  talking;   only  this, 
Let  each  man  do  his  best. 


Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly — angels  could  no  more. 


-Shakespeare. 


-Shakespeare. 


Great  things  thro'  greatest  hazards  are  achiev'd. 
And  then  they  shine. 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss. 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms, 


All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 


— Shakespeare. 
— Shakespeare. 


Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 


I  am  not  now  in  fortune's  power; 
He  that  is  down,  can  fall  no  lower. 


Affliction  is  the  good  man's  shining  scene; 
Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  ray; 
As  night  to  stars,  woe  lustre  gives  to  man. 


Eejoice!  ye  fields,  rejoice!  and  wave  with  gold. 
When  August  round  her  precious  gifts  is  flinging; 
Lo!  the  crushed  wain  is  slowly  homeward  rolled: 
The  sunburnt  reapers  jocund  lays  are  singing. 


-Shakespeare. 


—Butler. 


-Young. 


— Ruskin. 


The  amber  midnight   smiles  in   dreams  of   dawn. 


'Tis  more  brave 
To  live  than  to  die. 


— Bayard   Taj'lor. 
— Meredith. 


Let  thy  mind  still  be  bent,  still  plotting,  where 
And  when,  and  how  thy  business  may  be  doue, 
Slackness  breeds  worms;  but  the  sure  traveler, 
Though  he  alights  sometimes,  still  goeth  on. 


— Herbert. 


There  is  nothing  narrow  or  constrained  about  the  Christian  life.  The  Christian  is 
not  lound  by  rules  and  statutes.  He  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  bondage,  but  the 
spirit  of  adoption.  The  Christian  is  a  son,  with  all  a  son's  liberty  in  a  Father's  home. 
It  is  beyond  measure  certan  that  the  Christian  life  was  never  intended  to  be  a  mamley- 
paniley  sort  of  thing,  of  the  jelly-fish  order,  composed  largely  of  psalm  singing  and  long 
prayers,  hardly  daring  to  assert  its  claim  to  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  world,  but 
a  life  in  which  every  power  is  called  into  exercise,  and  that  is  not  afraid  to  play  its 
part  in  the  great  tragedy  that  is  being  enacted  all  around.  The  real  Christian  who  has 
gone  in,  and  learned  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  own  self,  and  the  deep  truths  of  God,  will 
not  hesitate  to  go  out,  and  play  his  part  in  the  field,  and  perform  the  work  which  God 
has  provided  for  him.  There  is  work  lying  all  around  us  to  be  done.  There  are  evils  to 
be  redressed,  wrongs  to  be  righted,  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  be  brought  down  to  earthy 
and  God's  will  to  be  done  on  earth.  There  is  something  wrong  with  the  Christian  who 
has  not  the  courage  to  dq  his  share  in  the  world's  work. — E.  V. 

«         »         » 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  mountains;  from  whence  shall  my  help  come?  My 
help  Cometh  from  Jehovah,  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to 
be  moved;  he  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber.  Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel  will 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep.  Jehovah  is  thy  keeper;  Jehovah  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right 
hand.  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  daj',  nor  the  moon  by  night.  Jehovah  will  keep 
thee  from  all  evil;  he  will  keep  thy  soul.  Jehovah  will  keep  thy  going  out  and  thy 
coming  in  from   this   time  forth  and  for  evermore. — Psalm   121. 

«  »  * 

Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  Jehovah,  that  walketh  in  his  ways.  For  thou  shalt 
eat  the  labor  of  thy  hands;  happy  shalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.  Thy 
wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine,  in  the  innermost  parts  of  thy  house;  thy  children  like 
olive  plants,  round  about  thy  table.  Behold,  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  that  feareth 
Jehovah.  Jehovah  bless  thee  out  of  Zion;  and  see  thou  the  good  of  Jerusalem  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.     Yea,  see  thou  thy  children's  children.     Peace  be  upon  Israel. — Psalm  128. 


The  religious  revival  has  always  been  counted  by  the  church  as  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  its  growth.  People  outside  the  church  have  looked  upon  the  phenomenon 
with  indifference  or  interest  according  to  the  mentality  of  the  individual.  But  civiliza- 
tion, whether  it  has  so  recognized  the  fact  or  not,  has  always  felt  an  impulse  that  has 
resulted  in  a  great  onward  stride  for  its  evolutionary  march. 

The  powerful  revivals  have  come  suddenly.  They  have  been  preceded  by  great 
anoral  debauchery  of  s'ome  kind,  either  in  the  "church"  or  in  the  "world."  A  breath 
from  somewhere  has  fired  some  man  or  sect  or  class  of  individuals.  The  flame  has  burst 
K)ut,  spread,  and  lo!  the  world  is  shaken.  It  passes — some  of  the  zeal  is  lost,  some  of  the 
methods  denounced,  some  of  the  views  of  its  leaders'  discarded.     But  the  world  has  taken 

a  great  leap  forward E.  P.  H. 

»         *         * 

"Who  has  not  his  favorite  way  of  reading  character?  One  reads  it  by  means  of  hand- 
writing; another  studies  the  laugh;  a  third  examines  the  bumps  on  the  head,  which  method, 
some  one  has  insisted,  is  like  trying  to  count  the  money  in  a  safe  by  feeling  the  knobs. 
What  more  accurate  way  of  studying  the  life  of  a  people  than  by  means  of  its  amusements? 
In  explaining  Dutch  character  Motley  says:  "From  the  amusements  of  a  people  may  be 
gathered  much  that  is  necessary  for  a  proper  estimation  of  its  character.''  Tlie  old  Greeks 
delighted  in  the  recreative  games  of  the  stadium  and  in  the  thoughtful  plays  of  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles.  The  hardy  Scot  enjoys  his  golf.  The  typical  Dutch  boy  can  think  of  no 
keener  pleasure  than  a  dash  over  the  ice  on  his  skates.  What  significance  is  there,  then, 
in  the  siglit  of  swarming  crowds  seven  nights  in  the  week  on  their  way  to  see  acrobats 
hang  by  their  toes  from  a  wooden  bar,  or  to  listen  to  cheap  comedians  get  off  their  old 
jokes  and   Bowery  street  songs? — E.   P.  H. 


THE  INDIAN  GIRL  WHO  LED  THEM, 
by  Amy  Jane  Magiiire.  Published  by  The  J. 
K.  Gill  Company,  Portland,  Oregon.  This 
biography  of  Sacajawea,  the  Indian  girl  who 
acted  as  guide  to  Lewis  and  Clark  in  their 
nosv  famous  journey  of  exploration  to  the 
Pacific,  appears  at  a  time  when  interest  in 
that  expedition  is  at  its  height.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  book  is  timely,  too,  because  of 
the  recent  unveiling,  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  of  Miss  Alice  Cooper 's  bronze 
statue  of  the  Bird  Woman. 

The  story  of  the  Indian  girl  is  most  in- 
terestingly told  in  Miss  Maguire  's  little 
book — indeed,  so  fascinating  is  the  narra- 
tive, that  one  feels  loath  to  lay  down  the 
book  until  the  87  pages  have  been  entirely 
finished. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  regard- 
ing the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the 
Bird  Woman's  name,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  its  Indian  form  the  name  was 
"Tsa-ka-ka-wia. "  The  husband,  Charbo- 
reau,  in  giving  her  name  to  Lewis  and  Clark, 
pronounced  it  with  a  French  accent,  making- 
it  sound  more  like  "Sacajawea."  It  was  so 
written    down,   and    so    it    has   remained. 

The  book  is  pleasing  in  appearance  and  is 
,easy  and  delightful  reading. 
*       »       * 

CHRISTIANITY    IN    MODERN    JAPAN, 
'by    Ernest    W.    Clement,    Principal,     Duncan 
Baptist    Academy,    Tokyo,    Japan.      Published 
by     American     Baptist     Publication     Society, 
Philadelphia.      This   is   a   work   which    should 
prove  of  great*nterest,  not  only  to  those  in- 
terested   in    foreign    missions,    but    to    all    in- 
terested   in    the    history    and    development    of 
lapan.     The  work  is  not  at  all  of  a  sectarian 
aature.     It  tells  of  the  work  done,  and  being 
lone,  by  all  who   call  themselves   Christians. 
Separate    chapters    are    given    to    the    work 
">f    Roman    Catholics,    Greek    Catholics,    Pap- 
ists,        Congregationalists,         Episcopalians, 
Methodists,     Presbyterians,     Minor     Missions 
ind  Interdenominational  organizations. 

Under  Minor  Missions,  we  find  the  follow- 
ng:  Christian,  Christian  and  Missionary  Al- 
iance.  Christian  Catholic  Church,  Disciples, 
'ree      Methodists,      Friends,      German-Swiss 


Mission,  Gospel  Mission,  Hephzibah  Faith 
Mission,  Inde})endent  Work,  Japanese  Inde- 
pendent churches,  Lutheran,  Salvation  Army, 
Scandinavian  Alliance,  Seventh  Day  Adveii- 
tists,    Unitarians    and    Universalists. 

Under  Interdenominational  Organizations, 
we  find:  Army  and  Navy  Mission  Club,  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  National  Temperance 
League,  Sabbath  Alliance,  Scripture  Union, 
Standing  Committee  of  Co-operating  Mis- 
sions, Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young 
People 's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
Young    Women's    Christian    Association. 

The  book,  which  is  most  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, contains  an  excellent  mission  map 
of  Japan  and  nineteen  half-tone  illustra* 
tions. 

*       «       * 

THE  YELLOW  WAR,  by  "0."  McClure,. 
Phillips  &   Co.,  $1.20. 

The  author  has  attempted  a  rather  unusual 
method  of  bringing  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
vividly  before  the  people.  He  takes  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  each  campaign  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  experiences  before  the  guns  and 
in  the  camps,  on  the  war  sea  monsters  and 
in  the  homes  of  the  men  from  his  personal 
standpoint. 

The  movement  is  extremely  rapid  and  the- 
pictures  drawn  most  vivid.  The  book  is  in- 
tensely interesting  from  beginning  to  end,, 
and  furnishes  a  feeling  of  intimacy  between 
reader  and  subject  that  is  rare  exce])t  in 
fiction.  Most  of  the  sketches  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood 's  magazine,  and  the 
book  smacks  a  little  of  that  style  of  matter.. 

*       *       * 

TRUTH  AND  FREEDOM,  by  Thomas  Heb- 
blewhite.  Published  by  the  Wliittaker  & 
Ray  Company  in  most  sumptuous  form.     $2.00. 

Mr.  Hebblewhite  has  been  an  ac  five 
Christian  Scientist,  but  grown  out  of  that  be- 
lief into  one  that  seems  to  himself  and  others 
broader  and  more  truthful. 

This  book  claims  to  be  a  sufficient  means 
for  the  healing  of  all  the  sins  and  sickness 
of  mankind.  The  grouping  of  Bible  texts  is 
very  good,  as  are  also  the  selections  from 
the  Vedas  and  Confuscius.  Tliere  are  also 
beautiful  selections  from  Emerson  and  Edwin 
Arnold.  To  these  are  added  an  argument 
between  Christian  Science  and  Mr.  Hebble- 
white's  belief,  which  leaves  the  reader  in  a 
labyrinth  of  mystical  words  intellectually 
stultifying  and  entirely  tiresome. 
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Devoted  to  tne  development,  growtn  and  progress  of  tne 
XA' est.     For  a  greater  Pacific  Coast 


uJic  Upbuilding  of  Nevada. 


The  Truckee-Carson  project  has  saved  Nevada.  The  decline  in  population,  in  that 
state,  had  been  going  on  steadily  for  many  years,  until,  in  1900,  the  United  States  census 
showed  only  42,335  persons — and  this  in  a  state  having  an  area  of  110,679  square  milea — 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

When  congress  decided  to  aid  in  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West,  hy- 
drographic  engineers  were  sent  to  Nevada  to  study  the  water  supply  of  that  state;  the 
result  of  their  report  is  the  Truckee-Carson  project.  This,  when  completed,  will  unite  the 
four  principal  drainage  basins  of  the  state,  and  will  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  $9,- 
000,000.     It  will  mean  the  cultivation  of  400,000  acres  of  land  now  barren  and  desolate. 

That  portion  of  the  project  under  construction  consists  of  a  canal  31  miles  long, 
now  completed,  which  will  carry  the  waters  of  the  Truckee  Eiver  into  Carson  Valley, 
where  there  is  to  be  a  storage  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  86,000  acre  feet.  A  few  miles 
below  this  reservoir,  the  combined  waters  of  the  Truckee  and  Carson  rivers  are  to  be  turned 
into  two  canals,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river  bed.  The  canal  on  the  north  will  irrigate 
about  40,000  acres  and  that  on  the  south  about  160,000  acres. 

The  headgates  of  the  completed  canal  were  opened  for  the  first  time  on  June  17,  in 
the  presence  of  the  congressional  irrigation  committee  and  other  distinguished  guests. 
The  waters  of  the  Truckee,  thus  diverted,  rushed  into  Carson  Valley,  where  they  were 
turned  on  50,000  acres  of  land,  the  first  to  be  benefited  by  the  United  States  reclamation 
law. 

Hydrographic  engineers  believe  that  the  available  water  supply  of  Nevada  is  suffi- 
cient to  irrigate  1,600,000  acres  of  land. 

New  Forest  Reserve 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President,  in  June,  creating  the  Cassia  Forest  Ke- 
serve,  comprising  about  326,000  acres  of  land  in  Cassia  County,  Idaho.  The  reserve  was 
created  on  petition  of  residents  of  that  county  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  waters 
of  certain  streams,  which  supply  a  large  agricultural  and  range  district. 

Idano  Mines 

Another  big  strike  was  recently  made  in  the  famous  Hercules  mine,  disposing  three 
feet  of  ore,  and  reports  from  all  over  the  sttate  show  increased  activity  in  mining.  The 
Jumbo,  at  the  Hump,  has  struck  a  rich  body  of  ore  that  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
strikes  in  the  camp.  Over  400  men  in  one  month,  recently,  were  hired  for  the  mines 
through  an  Idaho  employment  office.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  present  more  than 
3000  men  employed  in  the  mines,  concentrators  and  prospects  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  dis- 
trict alone. 

Activity  m  Baker  County,  Oregon 

Free  gold  ore  has  once  more  been  opened  in  the  famous  old  Golconda  mine,  in  the 
Sumpter  district,  Baker  County,  Oregon,  some  of  the  ore  running  as  high  as  $6,000.  The 
district  is  very  active.  At  the  Colorado  claim,  of  the  Equity  company,  there  was  recently 
encountered  a  new  pay  shoot,  with  values  across  its  face  running  from  $100  to  $350  per 
ton.     The  National  claim  has  made  a  good  strike,  and   heavy  work  has  been  resumed  at 
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the  Golden  Cliariot.     A  new  75-ton  reduction  plant  has  just  begun  operations  on  immense 
bodies  of  low-grade  ore.     New  capital  is  assisting  in  the  progres:s  of  the  district. 

Railroad  Building 

The  building  of  the  Western  Pacific  Eailway  from  Salt  Lake  to  San  Francisco,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  extension,  from  Montreal  to  Puget  Sound,  will  give 
two  new  and  independent  transcontinental  routes.  The  Gould  interests  are  backing  the 
one;  the  Canadian  government  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  Company,  the  other. 

These  two  lines  will  develop  new  country,  hitherto  without  railway  communication. 
Further  than  that,  the  increased  competition  will  have  a  tendency  to  compel  a  reduction  of 
the  freight  rates  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  Pacific,  a  large 
part  of  the  country  in  Nevada,  to  be  opened,  will  be  placed  within  reach  of  water  from 
the  Truckee-Carson   irrigation  project. 

There  are  rumors  of  several  new  lines  in  Idaho.  It  is  said  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  will  together  build  a  north  and  south  railway  through  that  state.  Also 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  will  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  Missoula  cut-off  from 
Missoula  to   Lewiston,   and  will  build   to   Grangeville. 

In  Oregon,  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  an  early  extension  of  the  Columbia 
Southern  Eailway  for  a  distance  of  50  or  60  miles  south  from  Shaniko. 

Panama  Canal  Purchasing  Agency 

The  Panama  Canal  Commission  has  established,  at  Tacoma,  a  branch  purchasing 
agency  to  cover  the  territory  tributary  to  Portland  and  Puget  Sound.  Mr.  F.  H.  Harro- 
den,  of  Portland,  formerly  connected  with  the  O.  E.  &  N.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
this  agency.  Colonel  Clarence  Edwards,  in  announcing  the  establishment  of  the  agency, 
said : 

' '  It  was  decided  to  locate  a  purchasing  agent  at  Tacoma  after  full  and  free  discus- 
sion of  the  various  cities  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  Most  of  the  supplies  purchased 
there  will  be  of  lumber  and  forage,  with  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  the  first-named  com- 
modity. Although  the  agency  is  located  at  Tacoma,  dealers  in  Portland,  Seattle  and  other 
cities  in  that  section  will  be  given  opportunity  to  bid,  and  shipments  will  be  made  not  only 
from  Tacoma,  but  from  Portland  and  Seattle  when  deliveries  can  be  made  more  promptly 
there." 


The  K-lamatn  Pro]ect 


What  is  known  as  the  Klamath  country  includes  parts  of  Klamath  County  in  Ore- 
gon, and  Siskiyou  and  Modoc  counties  in  California.  In  this  region  are  many  lakes. 
Those  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  Klamath  project  are  the  Upper  Klamath,  Lower 
Klamath,  Tule  of  Ehett  and  Clear  lakes.  Only  about  half  of  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  are 
now  dry.  It  is  proposed  to  drain  off  all  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Klamath  and  to  uncover 
about  half  the  lands  in  Tule  Lake.  This  drainage  must  precede  irrigation  by  two  or  three 
years. 

There  are  about  250,000  acres  to  be  irrigated.  About  190,000  acres  of  this  land  will 
be  irrigated  with  water  drawn  from  the  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  which  is  a  natural  and  in- 
exhaustible reservoir.  Clear  Lake  will  furnish  the  water  necessary  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  remaining  60,000   acres. 

The  Klamath  country  has  no  direct  railroad  connection  at  present,  but  it  is  announced 
that  construction  is  to  begin  at  once  on  a  railway  to  connect  Klamath  Falls  with  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

State  Funds  for  Irrigation 

At  the  Irrigation  Congress  held  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  following  declaration  was 
adopted: 

"We  would  not  have  the  West  depend  alone  upon  national  aid  for  the  development 
of  its  resources,  and  urge  the  several  Western  states  and  territories  to  adopt  legislation 
providing  for  the  formation  of  irrigation  districts,  which  shall  be  able  to  raise  funds  by 
the  sale  of  bonds,  said  districts  to  be  organized  only  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  shall  employ  the  engineers  of  the  Eeclamation  Service  in  the  con- 
struction of  district  irrigation  works.  By  this  means  the  reclamation  fund  will  be  sup- 
plemented to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  by  every  state  and  territory,  while  the  ben- 
efits of  national  administration  will  be  vastly  extended.  Wte  commend  this  subject  to 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  legislatures  of  our  Western  states  and  territories." 

Pacific  Coast  Exports 

A  published  report  from  Washington,  D.  C,  dated  July  3,  stated  that  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  shipments  from  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Puget 
Sound  ports  amounted  to  nearly  $92,000,000.  The  gain  for  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  in- 
eluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  over  the  same  eleven  months  a  year  ago,  was  49  per  cent. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  outbound  shipping  in  nearly  every  other  section  of  the  country. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  of  shipments  to  Oriental  ports;  the  aggregate  gain 
in  United  States  shipments  to  China,  alone,  being  over  $34,000,000. 
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She  Didn't  Approve. 

There  is  a  custom  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  persons,  is  "more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance,"  but  which  is  still  in 
voCTue  in  some  communities.  It  is  that  of 
sending  out  cards  announcing  the  birth  of  a 
son  or  a  daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-So. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  some  and  to  the 
scandal  of  others,  this  custom  was  for  the 
first  time  recently  practiced  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  small  town.  The  next  day  two  es- 
timable old  ladies  of  Irish  descent  were  dis- 
cussing over  the  back  fence  all  the  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  town. 

' '  And  so  the  Kelleys  have  a  new  baby, ' ' 
said  Mrs.  Finnigan. 

"Yis,  and  a  foine  wan  it  is,  too,"  replied 
Mrs.  Rigby.  "But  wasn't  that  a  sthrange 
thing  f'r  thim  to  do  now?" 

"Not  so  sthrange,"  Mrs.  Finnigan  replied. 
"Most   people   do   that." 

"Is  that  so  now?  Well,  well,  Oi  never  heard 
av   it." 

"Niver   heard    av   people    havin'    babies!" 
"No,    no.      That's    not   what   Oi   mane.      Oi 
mane   sindin'   out   thim   invites  tellin '   people 
thot   the   baby   was   bor-rn, "    Mrs.    Eigby   ex- 
plained. 

"Did  they  do  that  now?"  Mrs.  Finnigan 
asked  in   horrified   surprise. 

"They  did  thot  very  same  thing.  Didn't 
yon   git  wan  av  thim'?" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  Mrs.  Finnigan  replied  in- 
dignnntlv.  "And  Oi  wouldn't  have  wint  if 
1   had."' 

Proof  Positive. 

Micky  O'Flinn  was  very  sick,  and  it  was 
thouglit  lie  couldn't  live.  Micky  was  a  man 
of  ])rominence  in  the  community  and  had 
many  friends,  who  visited  him  often  during 
his  illness.  Two  of  these,  a  fellow-country- 
man. Tommy  O'Eourke,  and  a  Scotchman, 
Sandy  Macpherson,  came  often.  One  day, 
when  Micky  was  thought  to  be  gradually 
passing  over  to  the  undiscovered  country, 
these  two  came  into  Micky's  bedroom.  As 
they  stepped  inside,  the  nurse  was  giving  an 


order  to  a  messenger  to  run  for  some  whisky, 
and  Micky  was  telling  her  where  to  find  the 
money. 

Sandy  perceived  the  situation  at  once,  and 
said,  "Here  boy,  here's  four  bits;  make  haste 
now!  " 

"Ah,  Micky,  and  how  ar-re  ye  today?" 
asked  Tommy.  "Ar-re  ye  goin '  to  git  well 
now"? " 

"Shure,  Oi  "m  goin'  to  git  well."  Micky 
replied.  ' '  Didn  't  ye  jist  see  that  Scotchman 
lind  me  four  bits?" 

■^  ^  -H- 

Stole  Her  Fire. 

They  were  <ligging  a  deep  ditch  near  little 
Eobert  's  house,  and  of  course  Eobert  found 
nothing  so  interesting  as  observing  operations 
and  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  men. 
His  mother,  while  she  desired  that  Eobert 
should  have  a  good  time,  was  not  certain  that 
the  association  of  ditch-diggers  was  the  most 
fitting  thing  for  her  son.  It  was  not  her  way 
to  forbid  him  to  do  things.  Instead  she  would 
talk  matters  over  with  him  and  use  persua- 
sion rather  than  force.  As  a  result  of  this 
practice,  Eobert,  himself,  had  become  some- 
what of  an  adejit  at   persuasion. 

"Eobert,"  said  she  one  day,  "don't  those 
men  say  naughty  things  sometimes?" 

' '  Yes, ' '  replied  Eobert,  ' '  they  swear  a  good 
deal.      And    if    I    were 
around   where   they   are. 
»        * 


you,    I    wouldn  't    go 


Cause   for  Dislike. 

"That  fellow  Turner  may  be  all  right," 
said  Mr.  Newfather,  "but  in  some  wa,ys  he 
is  an  intolerable  bore.  He  talks  too  much, 
for  instance." 

"That  is  a  failing  many  people  have,"  re- 
plied  his  wife. 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  he  monopolizes  con- 
versation. For  example,  he  spent  an  hour 
in  my  office  this  afternoon  telling  me  how 
smart  his  girl  is,  and — will  you  believe  it — 
he  wouldn't  give  me  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to 
talk  about  my  boy. ' ' 

"Our   bov.    von    mean,    dear." 


The  One  Exception. 


-Yes,    advertising 
is   a    good   thing, 
who    oversteps    propriety 


Binks- 
business 
however 
does  it. 

Jinks— Who  is  that? 

Binks — The  undertaker 


to    increase    one  3 

There  's   one   man, 

when    he 
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Acme  Mills  Company  Exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  Oregon 


HE  Acme  Mills  Company  have  established  on  the  grounds  one 
of  the  most  unique  exhibits  in  the  shape  of  a  complete  and  entire 
restaurant.  One  is  surprised  at  the  variety  and  delicacy  of  the 
goods  which  are  served.  It  would  seem  as  though  everything 
could  b2  mide  from  a  grain  of  wheat,  from  a  first  class  cup  of 
coffee  to  a  most  delicious  pudding  or  sherbet. 

The  building  abounds  with  attractive  advertisements  and  the 
waitresses  are  all  well  versed  in  the  properties  of  the  different  goods  which 
are  being  served. 

Portlatid  is  the  onl}'  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  are  made  the 
famous  RALSTON  checker-board  packages.  They  are  distributed  from 
this  point  into  far  away  points  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  even 
across  the  seas. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Acme  Mills  Company  is  most  attractive,  and 
their  colored  chef,  Mr.  Harry  T.  Kilgour,  who  has  called  upon  every  retail 
grocer  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  graciousness  itself  in  his  efforts  to  give 
information  to  those  interested  in  calling  at  the  RALSTON  building. 

To  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  Cereals,  a  visit  to  the  Acme 
Mills  Company  at  the  Fair  will  bring  good  results,  and  will  be  quite  satis- 
factory to  those  who  are  anxious  to  satisfy  the  inner  man. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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A  Tragedy  in  Little, 

Burns — Sit  down,  Jones;  the  others  will  be 
here  in  a  moment.  Ah,  there  they  are  now. 
Come  in,  Smith;  come  in  Bobbins.  How  are 
you   tonight? 

Smitli — Hello,  Burns!  Hello,  Jones. 

Eobbins — Ah,  say,  this  is  great! 

Jones — How  did  you  manage  it,  old  man? 

Burns — You  won't  tell? 

All — No,  no,  no;   not  on  your  life. 

Burns — Well,  it  was  this  way.  But  let's 
get  to  playing,  and  I'll  tell  it  as  we  go  along. 
Wait  just  a  minute — a  wee  bit  of  a  nip  be- 
fore. Here's  the  Scotch:  here's  the  rye; 
here's  the  bourbon  and  here's  the  seltzer. 
Now,  help  yourselves.  Just  wait  till  I  get 
the  cigars.  Are  we  all  ready  now.  Let  her 
go!     Drink  hearty. 

Smith — Who's  going  to  keep  bank? 

All— Burns^  of  course. 

Burns— All  right.  Blue,  red,  white— there 
•'are  yours,  Eobbins,  and  yours,  Jones;  and 
.yours.  Smith;  and  yours,  Burnsie  old  boy. 
-Let's  cut  for  deal.     I'm  low. 

Bobbins — Now,  let 's  have  the  story,  old 
ckap. 

Burns — All  right;  here  goes.  But  you  won't 
tell? 

All — No;  of  course,  we  won't. 

Burns — Say,  fellows,  this  is  great,  isn't 
it?  By  jove,  this  is  worth  waiting  two  years 
for.  Do  you  remember  that  last  little  con- 
ference we  had,  before  I  was  married?  A 
long  time  ago,  wasn't  it?  I  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  time  has  been  short,  but — but  the 
parties,  these  little  meetings,  you  know,  kind 
of  far  apart,  don't  you  see? 

Smith — Yes,  oh,  yes,  we  see,  all  right.  You 
needn't  explain. 

Burns — Say,  that  last  one  was  a  peach, 
wasn't  it?  Saturday  night,  and  Monday  a 
holiday! 

Jones — But  about  this.  How  did  you  ar- 
range it?  Where  (looking  around  cautious- 
ly) where  is  she? 

Burns — Ah,  you  needn't  worry.  She's 
away  on  a  little  visit.  You're  all  sure  now 
you'll  never  tell? 

All — Dead    sure! 

Burns — Because,  you  know,  it  might  be — 
well,  you  know,  she  might  not — well,  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  wouldn't  like  for 
her — 

Robbins— Enough  said,  Burnsie,  old  boy. 
We  are  only  bachelors,  but  into  our  as  yet 
un illuminated  souls  there  comes  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  a  dim,  uncertain  glimmering  of 
wliat  you  mean;  and  with  that  we  are  content. 

Burns— Said  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina — 

Jones — A  sensible  suggestion. 

Smith — But,  hang  it  all,  Burnsie,  you 
haven't  told  us  liow  it  happened  yet. 

Burns- Haven't  I?  All  right,  I'll  tell  you. 
You  sec,  it  was  this  way:  It's  a  mighty  fine 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  married.  1  want  you 
to  know  that.  It's  a  great  thing.  It  rounds 
out  his  life.  It  supplies  that  part  of  him 
whicli  so  long  as  ho  remains  a  bachelor  is 
missing. 

Robbins — You  moan  that  rib,  Burnsie? 

Burns — As  1  was  saying  when  Robbie,  here. 


liutted  in  with  his  irrelevant  question,  I'm 
mighty  glad  I'm  married.  And  to  you  fel- 
lows I  want  to  say  that  I  'm  sorry  you  are 
not. 

Smith — What    have    we    done    to    you? 

Burns — If  you  fellows  would  get  married 
you  would  find  in  married  life  the  comple- 
ments of  yourselves. 

Robbins — Well,  some  of  our  traits  would 
hardly  call  for  compliments. 

Jones — Say,  was  this  the  plan:  Get  us 
here  to  have  a  quiet  little  time  with  the 
pasteboards,  and  then  spring  a  sermon  on 
matrimony  on  us? 

Smith — It  looks  like  it.  Well,  trot  out  the 
three  charming  young  ladies  you  have  pro- 
vided for  us,  Burnsie.  We're  game;  we'll 
marry  them.     Eh,  Jones?     Eh,   Robbins? 

Jones  and  Robbins — What's  that?  Well, 
yes;  we're  game. 

Burns — Oh,  now,  fellows,  cut  it.  You  all 
know  that  was  just  my  way  of  saying  that 
I've  got  the  best  little  wife  in  the  world,  and 
that  I'm  glad  I'm  married.  But  with  all  the 
attractions  that  home  life  has,  a  man  feels 
once  in  a  while  that  he  would  like  to  get  out 
among  just  men,  and,  well  kind  of  stretch 
some  of  the  traits  that  have  been  a  little 
cramped,  you  know,  and  have  a  good,  free- 
and-easy  time,  without  doing  any  one  an  in- 
jury or  really  doing  wrong,  don't  you  know. 

Robbins — Minutes  approved  as  read. 

Burns— Well,  that's  the  way  I  felt.  1 
wanted  to  get  with  you  jolly  old  dogs  again. 
So  I  fixed  up  a  little  scheme.  But  you'll 
never  give  it  away? 

Smith — We  will  if  you  don't  hurry  and 
tell  it. 

Burns — My  wife 's  mother  and  sister  have 
been  visiting  us  lately,  and  I  suggested  that 
we  all  take  a  run  down  to  the  coast  this 
afternoon  and  stay  over  Sunday.  I  was  to 
meet  them  on  the  train.  They  were  to  go 
down  early  and  secure  seats  for  us. 

Robbins — And    vou    missed    the    train? 

Smith— He  did.' 

Jones — He  did. 

Robbins — And  your  wife — 

Smith — And  your  sister-in-law — 

Jones — And   your  mother-in-law? 

Burns — Went  to  the  coast. 

Robbins — You  villain! 

Smith — You  deceiver! 

Jones — You    wretch! 

Burns — Said   the   Governor   of — 

All — Don't  care  if  I  do. 

Burns — So  just  for  tonight  I'm  going  to 
be  a  bachelor  again.  I  'm  going  to  be  one 
of  you  boys.  I'm  going  to  dally  with  the 
cards  and  the  chips.  I'm  going  to  harken  to 
the  gurgling  of  the  Scotch  and  the  hissing 
of  the  seltzer.  I'm  going  out  on  my  own 
doorstep  and  jump  up  and  kick  my  heels  to- 
gether and  crow,  if  I  want  to.  In  fact,  I'm 
going  to  do  just  as  I  d — d  please,  and  there'll 
be  nobody  to  stand  up  and  reproach  my  ex- 
uberance of  spirits  with  such  an  exclamation 
as —  (The  door  suddenly  opens.  His  wife 
and  her  mother  and  sister  appear.) 

Mrs.  Burns — William  Burns!  I  am  sur- 
prised ! 

Robbins,  Smith,  .Tones— Well,  I'll  be— 
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THIS  splendid  building  has  been  thrown  open  for  the  convenience  and  en- 
tainment  of  persons  visiting  the  Fair.  Within  ten  minutes  walk  of  main 
entrance;  only  building  in  the  block.  Gives  fine  view  of  Exposition 
building  and  miles  of  the  Willamette  River.  Street  cars  pass  the  door.  Re- 
servations should  be  made  now.     For  rates  and  particulars  apply  to 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  821  Marshall  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
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When  a  Lie  Is  Popularly  Considered  Ex- 
cusable. 

When  a  woman  asks  you  how  old  you  think 
she  is. 

When  a  man  asks  you  if  you  "have  a  ten 
to  spare. ' ' 

When  the  car  conductor  asks  you  if  yon 
have  paid  your  fare. 

When  you  are  asked  if  you  mailed  a  letter 
which  was  given  to  you  to  mail. 

When  you  are  as;ked  if  you  received  a  letter 
which  contained  a  '  *  dun. ' ' 

When  wifey  asks  you  what  time  you  ar- 
rived home — if  she  was  not  sitting  up  for 
you. 

When  you  are  asked  if  you  have  read  a 
popular  book  you  tried  to  and  could  not. 

When  an  author  asks  you  what  you  think 
of  his  work. 

When  an  editor  asks  your  opinion  of  his 
magazine. 

When  the  family  inquire  what  yon  have 
done   with  your   money. 

When  you  bet  on  the  wrong  horse. 

When  any  one  asks  when  you  are  going  to 
pay  your  indebtedness  to   him. 

When  a  child  asks  questions  you  cannot 
answer. 

When  a  girl  asks  if  you  ever  loved  another 
girl. 

When  you  are  asked  the  name  of  your 
tailor   or    dressmaker. 

When  you  are  asked  where  you  spent  your 
vacation. 

When  a  girl  asks  you  to  take  her  to  the 
theater  and  j^ou  are  "broke." 


When  you  you  go  home  with  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  or  otherwise  disfigured. 

When  a  mother  asks  you  what  you  think 
of  her  daughter  or  her  singing  or  playing. 

When  mamma  wants  to  know  if  her  baby 
is  not  a  wonder. 

When  papa  asks  if  you  ever  saw  such  a 
genius  of  a  boy  as  his. 

When  the  servant  girl  asks  for  a  "char- 
acter." 

When  you  've  kept  little  Johnny  home  to 
chop  wood  and  it's  necessary  to  write  an 
excuse  to  his  teacher. 

When  your  wife  appeals  to  you  to  confirm 
any  of  her  statements  or  opinions  in  the  pres- 
ence of  company. 

When  you  fail  to  reach  home,  but  it  is  not 
because  you  missed  the  train. 

When  your  best  girl,  whose  hair  is  black, 
wants  to  know  how  a  golden  lock  got  on  your 
coat  shoulder. 

When  a  girl  asks  you  how  she  looks.  Or 
if  you  think  her  photo  does  her  justice. 

When  she  asks  you  about  another  girl  you 
like   and   know   she   dislikes. 

When  you  are  called  to  serve  on  a  jury. 

When  you  are  a  party  to  a  law  suit. 

When  you  provide  an  "extra"  fine  dinner 
for  company  who  do  not  know  your  usual 
bill  of  fare. 

When  the  cook  asks  if  you  have  been  criti- 
cizing her. 

When  you  want  a  "day  off" 

If  you  're  a  woman,  when  the  conductor 
asks  if  you  have  not  anything  smaller  than  a 
five-dollar  bill. 


PREFERRED   STOCK 
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Perfection  in  Canned  Goods 


REPRESENTvS  FORTY  YEARS'  ACHIEVE- 
MENT. J*  Jt  YOU  CAN  GET  PREFERRED 
STOCK  1' ROM    ANY  GOOD    GROCER 


ALLEN    and    LEWIS 

Portland,  Oregon 
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HUMOE. 


When  a  girl  asks  auotber  girl  how  many 
proposals  she  has  had. 

When  a  competitor  asks  you  ' '  bow  is  busi- 
ness"? 

When  the  sheriflf  comes  to  make  a  levy. 

When  the  servant  girl  can  act  as  proxy. 

When  you  are  asked  if  you  enjoyed  the 
opera. 

When  you  get  late  to  the  office. 

When  the  doctor  asks  if  you  have  followed 
his  directions. 

When  a  lawj-er  asks  if  you  have  told  him 
the  truth. 

When  you  are  called  upon  to  eulogize  the 
deceased. 


When  you  are  writing  an  advertisement  of 
a  "fire  sale"  or  something  similar. 

When  you  are  asked  if  you  like  to  see  your 
name  in  the  paper. 

When  you  are  asked  the  amount  of  your 
salary. 

When  you  are  behind  with  your  board 
money  and  the  landlady  asks  if  the  steak 
isn't   delicious. 

When  "the  girl"  wants  to  know  where 
you   were   last   night. 

Most  any  time  when  the  truth  would  be 
embarrassing  and  you  are  sure  a  lie  will  not 
be   found   out. 

Henry  Waldorf  Francis. 


J.  A.  BAILLARQBON  &  CO.,  Second  and  James  Street,  Seattle,  Wash.    One  of  the  leading  and  most  pro- 
gressive Dry  Goods  Establishments  in  the  city.     A  place  where  buying  is  made  a  pleasure. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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THE  SINE  QUA  NON. 

Mrs.  Newrocks — Now,  Hiram,  at  tlie  recep- 
tion to-night  we  must  not  show  that  we  have 
only  recently  got  our  money.  We  must  act 
as  if  our  people  had  belonged  to  the  million- 
aire  set   for   several   generations. 

Mr.  Newrocks — Oh,  what's  the  use?  They'll 
see    through    our    game.     I    haven't    any    di- 
vorced wife,  nor  you  a  divorced  husband,  to 
treat  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
*       *       * 

Where  the  Interest  Went. 

Smith — What's  the  matter,  old  man?  You 
don't  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  your  new 
house. 

Smythe — That's  right,  I  don't.  The  man 
I  borrowed  the  money  from  takes  all  of  it. 


The  Artistic  Temperament. 

Isabel — Van  Daub  has  the  truly  artistic 
temperament,  hasn't  he? 

Eobert — Yes,  if  being  broke  and  living  off 

one's  friends  be  signs  of  it,  he  s^irely  has  the 

real  thing. 

*       »       * 

Ah,  Dr.  Osier,  you  are  a  mystery, 

For    you    state 

That   on  the   date 
A  man  attains  his  three  score  years 
He  should  be  made  a  part  of  ancient  history. 

But,  Dr.  Osier,  did  it  ever  penetrate 
Into   your   pate 
That  what  you  state 

Is  all   one-sided   and   unfair, 

For  the  world  of  grauv.^'pas  you  will  depopu- 
late? 

Ah,  Dr.  Osier,  we  all  admit 

That  you're  wise 

In   your   surmise, 
That  a   man  may  reach   hig  sixty  years 
And  for  the  world  be  no  more  fit. 

But,  Dr.  Osier,  you  have  forgotten 

The  other  sex. 

Now  that   reflects 
Upon  your  scientific  theory. 
Sixty  years  will  not  do  for  a  limit  for  them. 
For  you  know  very  well  no  woman  ever  gets 

beyond  thirty-five. 

So,  Dr.  Osier,— 

(Telegram  just  received:  "I  didn't  say  it.'' 

—Dr.  Osier.) 

«       *       * 

Woman  and  politics — beauty  and  the  beast. 

If    photographers    were    not    such    flatterers 

of  women  they  would  put  the  date  on  every 

photograph. 

»  »  * 

Court  records  nowadays  indicate  that  mar- 
riage is  considered  a  failure  only  when  neither 
party  can  secure  a  divorce. 


Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 

Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


BAG5 


Grain  B 
Flour 
Wool 


In  fact.  All  Kinds  Ma.de  of 
COTTON  AND  BURLAP 


Our  Watch  Words 

Capacity  ::  Strength 
Home  Product 


Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

1608-1514  Colorado  Street 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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HOTEL  ARCADIA--Land  View 


Hotel  Arcadia 

Open  All  tKe  Year  .^  Combines  All  tKe  Attractions  of 
Every  Resort  in  California 


Santa  Monica  by-the-Sea 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


FVPO^ITION  VI^ITOR^  Make  your  trip  complete  ^  Include  Southern 
'-^^  ^^J*  '  *yjl^  *  1^1  I  Vyr*J  California  ^  From  Santa  Monica  and  The  Jir- 
cadia.  as  a  central  point,  you  can  easily  reach  all  the  places  of  interest  in 
this    World's    Most   Favored   Holiday    Ground  ^&  ^  £^  j£^  ^  J&  ^  ^  4^  ^  J^ 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Rates  (Mentioning  the  Pacific  Monthly) 

«^SEE  NEXT  PAGE  A.  D.  WRIGHT,  Santa  Monica,  California 


HOTEL  ARCADIA-Sca  View 


m0m 


I2EAUTIFUL  town  with  iDroacl  streets,  overarched  with  a  can- 
opy of  branches;  a  town  spread  out  on  the  broad  bank  of  an 
upland  and  peering  out  through  a  fine  grove  upon  the  Pacific; 
a  town  with  homes  flower-embowered;  a  town  surrounded  by 
a  picturesque  country  given  over  to  green  fields  and  large 
orchards,  with  a  background  of  green  hills  that  swell  into 
purple  mountains — such  is  Santa  Monica. 

On  the  bluff  and  overhanging  it,  the  landside  smiled  up  to  by  a  beautiful 
park  of  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  its  ocean  face  to  the  setting  sun  and 
overlooking  a  great  expanse  of  sapphire  sea,  is  the  famous  HOTEL  ARCADIA. 
Around  this  great  hotel,  with  its  perfect  service,  its  broad  verandas,  its  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  its  fine  ocean  views,  linger  many  pleasant  memories. 

For  many  years  Santa  Monica  has  been  the  most  popular  of  California  sea- 
side resorts.  All  this  is  easily  understood,  for  to  go  swimming  in  this  pleasant 
surf,  to  fish  from  the  fine  pleasure  wharf,  to  dream  upon  the  moonlit  beach  with 
the  air  moving  gently  to  the  music  of  the  surf,  to  drive  among  the  wooded 
canyons  of  the  mountains,  must  be  to  a  dweller  inland  a  frolic  among  Elysian 
fields. 

Santa  Monica  is  but  seventeen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  the  nearest 
and  favorite  resort  of  that  Southern  California  metropolis.  Two  steam  lines, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southern  California  Railway,  and  an  electric  rail- 
way, connect  the  cities. 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  without  a  rival  for  Southern  California  sightseers.  There 
is  not  a  town  or  colony  in  Southern  California  that  a  guest  of  the  Arcadia 
may  not  visit  and  return  to  Santa  Monica  in  the  same  day  if  he  wishes.  The 
advantages  of  suburban  service  between  Santa  Monica  and  Los  Angeles,  en- 
abling guests  of  the  Arcadia  to  avail  themselves  of  theatrical  and  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  metropolis,  are  particularly  noticeable. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  variety  of  occupations  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 

dream  upon  the  sands  in  front  of  the  Arcadia,  or  sit  amid  flowers  in  some 

sunshiny  nook  and  read.     There  is  fishing  of  the  very  best  for  Hotel  Arcadia 

guests,  for  between  the  Channel  islands  and  the  Southern  California  coast  is 

the  best  salt-water  rod  and  reel-fishing  in  the  world.     The  game  tuna,  the  great 

•  sea  bass,  yellow-tail,  albicore,  barracuda,  and  many  kinds  of  surf  fish  afford 

Irare  sport.     Hunting  is  excellent,   and  many  nimrods  stop  at  the  hotel  and 

make  the  neighboring  valleys  and  mountains  the  scenes  of  their  exploits.     In 

the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  are  deer  and  bear,  and  up  among  the  pines  are 

imountain  quail  and  gray  squirrels,  with  an  occasional  bobcat.     The  valleys 

,are  well  stocked  with  doves  and  valley  quail,  to  say  nothing  of  rabbits,  which 

are  exceedingly  plentiful. 

r  Hotel  Arcadia  is  the  great  gathering  place  for  the  tennis  players  of  South- 

I   em  California.     The  annual  tournaments  are  held  every  year  in  Santa  Monica. 

Here  also  are  admittedly  the  best  polo  grounds  in  the  south,  and  some  ardent 

devotees  of  the  game.     Indeed,  the  guests  of  the  Hotel  Arcadia  are  provided 

with  many  ways  in  which  to  enjoy  life. 


f       I    la  - 


SEE    PRECEDING    PAGE 
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AAA 


THE  -  CITY  -  BT  "  THE "  5Efl 


AAA 

AAA 


HE  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  most 
beautiful  of  California's  Southern  Beaches; 
situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea.  A 
beautiful,  progressive  town,  modern  in  all 
respects  and  rapidly  advancing — a  little 
city  of  homes — its  people  are  hospitable  and  refined,  its 
climate  perfect,  its  scenery  is  unsurpassed. 


^' 


CITY  HALL,  SANTA  MONICA 


Santa  Monica  has  miles  of  shaded  streets  and 
beautiful  drives,  the  famous  Hotel  Arcadia,  the  un- 
surpassed North  Beach  and  Bath  House  with  warm 
plunge,  pleasure  pier,  fishing,  mountain  views,  walks — 
indeed,  all  that  can  be  found  elsewhere  and  more. 

l^^^An  Investment  in  Santa  Monica  real  estate 
will  make  you  money  and  make  it  rapidly.  Here  is  a 
place  to  live  comfortably,  happily  and  amid  charming 
scenes  and  people;  here  is  a  place  where  you  may 
safely  and  profitably  have  your  funds  invested. 
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NEW  BOOK 

—  ON  — 

CHARACTER  READING 

By  MRS.  SYMES 


HN  attractive  handbook  on  how  to 
tell  the  ability,  disposition, faults, 
graces,  and  characteristics  in  gen- 
eral by  the  lines  of  the  face,  eyes, 
eyebrows,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  etc. 

Most  of  the  books  on  physioenomy  are  tech- 
nical, but  CHARACTER  RKADING  is  a  book 
for  practical,  everyday  reference,  discussing  each 
feature  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  and  present- 
ing the  facts  in  a  form  easily  understood. 

In  addition  to  the  special  talks  concerning 
the  shape  of  the  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  etc., 
contains  a  complete  Alphabetical  Guide  to  De- 
lineating Character.  Through  this,  any  special 
attribute  with  statement  as  to  what  particular 
lines  denote  its  presence,  may  be  found  on  a 
minute's  notice. 

Cloth  Binding,  Price  50  Cents 


JONES'  BOOK  STORE 

291  Alder  St. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


HATTERS    AND    FURNISHERS 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Ihe  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS  THE   LEADING 

Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  the  Great  West 


Furnishes  Life  Inaurance  in  gums  from  1200  to  week 
Sick  or  Aooidfint  Benefits  from  $6.00  to  tll.Ot  per  $2000, 
Life  iBsnraBce  Oertifloate  pays  twelT*   benefits  all 

■ader  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equality  aad  granted 

eqnal  benefits. 
Good  represeatativea   wanted    ererywhere.      Address 

J.     L.    MITCHELL,    Suprbmb  Skonbtaut 
612  Marquam  BIdg.,  Partland.  Or*. 


$1,500  A  Year 

For  Life 


One    of    Our 


TF  YOU  WISH 

to  save  for  old 
age  or  provide  for 
healthy     mi  d  d  1  e 
age,  you  can  not  find  a 
more  conservative  or  a 
more  reasonable  invest- 
ment  than  we  have  to 
offer  —  more  profitable 
than  life  insurance — safe 
as  city  real  estate,  yet  not 
so   costly — better   than    a 
savings  bank,  for  the  re- 
turn  is  greater. 

We  have  full  and  com- 
plete literature,  showing 
15-M0NTHS  Old  Trees  conclusive  facts,  logical 
figures  and  definite  refer- 
ence of  good  character,  proving  beyond  anv 
doubt  that  our  proposition  is  bona  fide,  certain 
and  profitable.  Our  booklets  give  "reasons" 
and  anyone  who  can  spare  from  $5  to  $25  a 
month  can  provide  for  old  age  and  protect 
themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortune  of  ill 
health  by  securing  a  competent  income  that 
will  correct  all  necessary  living  requirements. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets 
— do  this  today  in  justice  to  your  future.  It 
is  not  only  the  man  who  saves,  but  he  who 
saves  profitably.  The  demand  for  rubber  can 
ne%'er  be  fully  supplied — a  rubber  plantation 
is  more  hopeful  than  a  gold  mine — our  book- 
lets tell  you  the  facts  that  have  taken  years  to 
prove — write  for  them  today. 

This  company  is  divided  into  only  6,000  sliares, 
c  ich  one  representing  an  undivided  interest  equiv- 
alent to  an  acre  in  our  Ystilja  Rubber  Orchard 
and  Plantation,  consisting  of  6,000  acres  (one  for 
each  share)  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico — • 
undeniably  the  finest  rubber  land  in  the  world. 
Our  booklets  will  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in 
this  investment,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $65  a 
month  will  bring  you  an  average  return  of  25  per 
cent  on  your  money  during  the  period  of  seven 
years  and  an  annual  income  of  $1,500  for  life. 
This  investment  insures  absolutely  the  safety  of 
your  future.  The  man  or  woman  who  owns  five 
shares  in  Ystilja  rubber  iilantation  need  have  no 
fear  of  old  age,  no  doubts  about  illness,  no  care 
nor  anxiety  for  after  years — you  are  safe — abso- 
lutely and  certainly  -our  booklets  will  prove  these 
statements      uiite    for    Ihein    tculay. 

Conservative  Rubber  Production  go 

928  Parrott  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Power 


We  are  furnishing  electric  power  for  the  cities  of  Portland,  Oregon 
City  and  St.  Johns  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  obtained  for  electrical  power 
anywhere  else  in  the  entire  country.  Manufacturers  are  thus  offered  an 
extra  inducement  to  locate  in  this  section.     Write  us  for  further  particulars. 


Light 


Electric  light  is  so  far  superior  to  any  other  kind  that  it  is  indispens- 
able after  once  tried.  If  you  are  struggling  along  with  other  light,  j'ou 
needn't  do  so  on  account  ot  the  cost.  Telephone  us  to  come  and  talk  over  the 
matter  with  you. 


Electric  Supplies 


We  furnish  Electric  Supplies  and  Novelties  in  any  quantities  to  any  part 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.     Write  for  Catalogue  and  estimates. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Cor.  Seventh  and  Alder  Sts.,  Portland,  Ore. 


See  the  Cawston 
OSTRICH  FARM 


l^%,.$5.00 


^HE  above  picture  shows  our  Comtesse 
w  Plume,  17  inches  long,  in  black,  white, 
pink,  blue  or  natural.  This  is  a  better  plume 
than  can  be  had  in  most  store  for  $7.90  to 
$8.00 — sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  for  $5.00. 
Return  it  if  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best 
plume  in  the  world  for  the  price.    ::     ::     ::     :: 

See  Our  $50,000   PEATHER  DISPLAY  and 
Semi-Tropic  Park 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

the  original  home  of  the  Ostrich  in  Amer- 
ica when  in  Southern  California.  If  you 
can  not  come  in  person  w-rite  for  our 
beautiful  pictorial  price  list.  It  contains 
large  photogravures  of  fashionable 
plumes,  boas,  fans,  tips  and  novelties; 
also  farm  scenes  and  an  interesting 
story  about  ostriches.  Sent  free  to  any 
address.  ::     ::    ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     " 

CAWSTON  OSTRICH  FARM 

p.  O.  Box  69,  South  Pasadena,  California 
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$60.00 


OIVEIN    A\A/AV 


$60.00 


Washington  s  Biggest  Business 
Training  School 


Put  your  name  and  address  on 
this  advertisement,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  you  think  enroUed 
in  Wilson's  Modern  Business  Col- 
lege from  June  i,  1904,  to  June  i, 
1905,  CUT  IT  OUT  and  mail  to 
us.  To  the  person  guessing  the 
nearest  to  the  actual  number  we 
will  give  a 

5a*  Months'  Scholarship 
FREE 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Eighteenth  Largest  Business  School  in  the  World 


$60.00 


OIVEIN    A\A/AY 


$60.00 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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PREMONT  HOTEL 


T^EWEST  and 
i^  most  elegantly 
appointed  fam- 
ily hotel  in  Los 
Angeles.  Situated 
two  blocks  from 
Broadway  on  an 
eminence  com- 
manding a  charm- 
ing vista  of  the  city 
and  offering  to  its 
patrons  the  bene- 
fits of  purest  air, 
prompt  and  cour- 
teous service,  and  a 
cuisine  unequalled 
in  points  of  excel- 
lence anywhere. 
Reasonable  rates. 
For  terms  address 

Thomas  Pascoe 
Proprietor 

Send 

for 

Booklet 

on 

California 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

CORNER  FOURTH  AND  OLIVE  STS. 


Tii  PORTLAND 


American  Plan  $3  a  day  txp'wrards 
Xf.    C.    BO'>V£RS,  Manager  Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 


=^ 
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You  Should  Know  About  Seattle 

The  greatest  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  wonderful 
opportunities  it  presents  for  the  investment  of  money  in   large  or 
small  amounts  insuring  quick   and   large  returns.     Property  values 
have  increased  from   500%    to    10,000%    within   the   past  ten   years. 
Seattle  is  the  fastest  growing  city  in  America  and  has  the  brightest 
future  of  any  with  a  present  population  of  160,000  and  has  been  add- 
ing 20,000  annually  for  the  past  few  years.     Write  for  reliable  in- 
formation or  call  on  us.     1207-S  Alaska  Building. 

MORRISON   CO,   ESHELMAN 

Beautiful  souvenir  and  map  mailed  for  5  two-cent  stamps. 

MORRISON 

AN  D     r 
E  S  H  E  LMAN 
SEATTLE 

BONDS   AND 
WARRANTS 
REAL  ESTATE 
INSURANCE 

100  ROOMS 

40  WITH  Bath 

J.  R.  Hankla                                                                                                J.  R.  McClebry 

:!Broabwa^  Ibotel 

European  Plan 

CAFE  CONNECTED 
Service  a  Feature 

T  OCATED   upon  the 
-'-'  City's  most  beauti- 
ful     and      artistically 
lighted    thoroughfare. 
Pleasing  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments   and     en- 
vironments.   ::    ::    :: 

Hankla  &  McCleeky 

429  South  Broadway,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

TiTc  WASHINGTON 


Seattle,  Wash. 


Thooponiug  of  'TJIK  WASHINGTON"  marked  an  era  in  the  hotel  histor.v  of  the  racitic  Oomt.  This  splendid 
hostelry  is  beautifully  Hituated,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  view*  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  hotel  in  the  world. 
Eyerything  connected  with  the  hotel  is  thoroughly  first-class,  no  effort  having  been  spared  to  attain  this  end,  Faoiflo 
Northwest  headquarters  for  tourists  and  commercial  travelers. 
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To  The  Most 
Popular  Home  Cooks 


^^^  The  makers  of  Dunham's  Cocoanut  are  offering  S2,000  in  prizes  in  a  ^^^L 

^^m  great  voting  contest  for  tine  most  popular  home  cooks.    Every  woman  ^^^L 

^^r  cook  is  invited  to  enter  this  most  profitable  abd  fascinating  contest.    It  ^H 

^r  l«  the  occasion  of  a  life-time  to  earn  handsome  prizes.    Many  -women  recog-  ^ 

F  niEing  this  iiave  begun  work  in  earnest,  determined  to  be  successful.    But  your  1 

opportunities  are  just  as  good,  as  the  voting  has  barely  begun.    It  costs  nothing  to 
enter  and  only  requires  a  little  effort  to  succeed.    Read  about  the 

PRIZES  AND   CONDITIONS 

To  ascertain  wlio  are  the  most  popular  home  cooks,  we  offer  $2000  cash,  in  a  grand  prize 
voting  contest,  starting  immediately  and  closing  October  1st,  1905. 

First  Prize  8500.00;  Second  Prize  8200.00;  Third  Prize  8100.00;  Fourth  Prize  8.50.C0 ;  Fifth 
Prire  $25.00;  Twenty  Prizes  of  810.00  each  ;  Fifty  Prizes  of  85.00  each. 

The  popularity  of  the  different  home  cooks  will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  during  the  contest.  In  case  two  or  more  candidates  receive  the  same 
number  of  votes,  the  prize  money  will  be  divided  equally  between  them.  Any  woman  home 
cook  may  be  voted  for. 

The  voting  ballot  consists  of  that  part  of  the  wrapper  on  a  package  of  . 

DUNHAM  S  COCOANUT 

bearing  the  Ooooanut  cake  trade  mark.     Write  the  name  and  address  of  the  woman  for 
whom  you  wish  to  vote  on  the  hack  of  this  part  of  the  wrapper.  This  is  imperative.    Bal- 
lots from  5e  packages  will  count  as  one  vote  each  ;  10c  packages  2  votes  ;  20c  packages  4 
votes;  40e  packages  8  votes.     No  other  kind  of  ballot  will  count.     Mail  your  ballots, 
postage  fully  paid. 
i  In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prizes  $675.00  has  been  set  apart  to  be  given  in  Three 

\  Special  Awards.    The  Amounts  in  each  of  theseSpecial  Awards  will  be  8225,  divided  j 

I  into  twelve  prizes  as  follows:   First  Prize  8100;  2ud  Prize  8oO;  3rd  Prize  $25;  4th  J 

\  Prize  810;  Eight  Prizes  of  85.00  each.    These  Special  Awards  will  be  given  at  inter-  I 

■  vals  during  the  regular  contest,  but  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  it.    The  first  I 

■  of  these  will  be  awarded  March  15th,  1905,  to  the  women  having  the  most  votes  ■ 
I            to  their  credit  at  that  time.                                                                                                             I 

I  EXXER    XO^W  I 

■  Be  a  candidate.   Send  in  yourname  at  once.    The  special  prizes  alone  are  well  worth        1 
f       your  while.    Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  circular       1 
'      giving  prizes  and  conditions  of  contest  in  detail.      Address  all  votes  and  communica- 
tions to 

DUNHAM'S  COCOANUT  CONTEST,   P.  O.    Box  1765,   New  York,    N.   Y 
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■ 

not    ? 


?  •  If     so 

?     you     should 
?    fail  to  include  a  Pendleton    ? 
?     Indian  Robe  in  your  outfit,  as     ? 
no   matter  where   you  go — to  the     ? 
sea  shore,  the  mountains,  or  to  the     ^ 
country,  you  will  find  it  -the   best 


companion 


for 


your     every 


Going  to 
Take  a 
Vacation 


?  pleasure.     For  boating,  camp-  ^ 


mg, 


9 
•    at 

?     Dr  y 

^    Good 

Stores. 

V     ?    ?    7>     "? 

;  ?  ?■  ?■ ,' 

*  ?  ?  ?  * 

?  ?  ?  ? 
? 


driving     or 
^     snoozing, 
it  just  fills  ^ 

?    the  bill.      y    ' 

For    sale 

all     ? 

9 


*    ?    ?   * 

•  ■  • 


CHARLES  J.  FERGUSON 

cManufddurer     jt-     Ji     ^     ^     PENDLETON,  OREGON 
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FINANCIAL  COUNSELLOR 

/fo%)  to  Make  Money  Work 

♦^¥'CAN  advise  you,  as  lam  advising  thou- 

11     sands  of  my  clients,  how  to  plant,  culti- 

II     vate.grow  and  harvest  the  fortunes  from 
sensible    investments    in  SEATTLE, 
the   New   York   City  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
SEATTLE  and  the  Northwest  are  growing 
very  rapidly.      The  former  is  destined  to 
be  the  commercial  hub  of  the  entire  Pacific 
seaboard,   and    it    waits   for   no   man;    you 
ought  to  invest  now.     I  can  name  hundreds 
who  have  made  big  fortunes  here  in  the  past 

five  years;  you  can  do  the  same  if  you  grasp 

the  present  opportunities,  as   the  prospects 

for  the  next  five  years  are  ten  fold  greater. 
FREE,  confidental  and  valuable  information 
cheerfully  furnished  regarding  substantial  in- 
vestments and  securities  that  will  make  you 
independently  rich  and  protect  your  money 
while  it  grows.  I  finance  any  legitimate  en- 
terprise that  stands  my  investigation. 

References,  every  national  bank  in  Seattle 
and  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

ED.  W.  FORESTER 

0  B  IIFINANCIAL  COUNSELLOR 

Associated  with  Guion  &  Co.,  Established  1889 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


A  palace  car  at  your  door— the 


a  Pullman  that  needs  no  track  —  a  public  utility  for  every  avenue  of 
business  hurry.  Always  ready  when  you  are  —  a  race  horse  when  you 
want  speed — "Old  Dobbin"  when  you  halt  by  the  way. 

The  Oldsmobile  Touring  Car,  price  $1400,  is  equipped  with  a  20 
H.  P.  double  opposed  motor  ;  cylinders  S/i  x6  inches.  Has  side  entrance, 
and  is  luxuriously  upholstered  throughout.  Seating  capacity  for  five 
passengers.  Wheel  base  90  inches.  Speed  from  6  to  40  miles  an  hour — 
with  surprising  hill  climbing  ability — noise  of  exhaust  completely  eliminated. 

Oldsmobile  Standard  Runabout,  $650 

Oldsmobile  Touring  Runabout,  $750 

Oldsmobile  Light  Tonneau  Car,  $950 

OldsmobUe  20  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $1400 

Send  for  "Book  of  Particulars."     Address  Dept.    19 

Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Member  of  Atsociation  of  LUe.iied  Automobile  Manufacturers. 
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LADD  (&  TILTON 

Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 

Portland,  Oregon 

ocR»:8x«:«:8:8:8:H:8:e:e:e:8:8:83C8^^ 


A.  L.  MILLS Predident  W.  C.  ALVORD Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  NEWKIRK Cashier  B.  F.  STEVENS 2nd  Assistant  Caskier 


First  National  Bank 

OF   PORTLAND,   OREGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Capital $  500,000.00 

Surplus       900,000.00 

Deposits 8,250,000.00 


Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 

United  States 


CORNER  FIRST  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 
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H.  C.  Henry,  President  R.  R.  Spencer,  Vice-Pres.  aud  Cashier.  O.  A.  Spencer,  Asst.  Cashier. 


Olt 


national  Bank  of  Commerce 


^EI^VTTI^Xi: 


Capital $300,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits     $125,000 
Deposits $2,800,000 


EUROPEAN   AND   ORIENTAL   EXCHANGE    BOUGHT 

AND  SOLD.     SAFETY  DEPOSIT  \^AULTS. 

BOXES   FOR   RENT. 
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Jtrat  Ncttinnal  lank 


OF  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CAPITAL,  1150,000.00 
SURPLUS    185,000.00 


I^ESTER  TURNER,  President. 

M.  McMICKEN,  Vice-President. 

CHAS.  P.  MASTERSON,  Cashier. 

R.  F.  PARKHURST,  Asst.  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS 


LESTER  TURNER 
J.  H.  McGRAW 
W.  D.  HOFIUS 


S.  G.  SIMPSON 
M.  McMICKEN 
CHAS.  P.  MASTERSON 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Collec- 
tions on  Seattle  and  Points  in 
Pacific  Northwest. 


m  Scandinavian  Jtmerican  Bank 

OF   SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $450,000.00 
Deposits,  $3,350,000.00 


OFFICERS 


ANDREW  CHILBERG,  President. 
J.  E.  CHILBERG,  Vice-President. 
J.  F.  LANE,  Cashier. 
G.  R.  FISHER,  Assistant  Cashier. 
W.  L.  COLLIER,  Assistant  Cashier. 
WM.  THAANUM,  Assistant  Cashier. 


We  have  the  largest  savings 
business  in  the  Northwest  on  which 
we  pay  3%  interest. 

We  have  a  Branch  at  Ballard. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  DEPOSITS 

May  31,  1892 $      19,256.08 

May  31,  1893 93,079.67 

May  31,  1894 73.539-28 

May  31,  1895 117,216.58 

May  31,  1896 152,241.16 

May  31,  1897 170,594.08 

May  31,  1898 421,815.96 

May  31,  1899 557.694-44 

May  31,  iqoo 966,98974 

May  31,  1901 1,509,315-92 

May  31,  1902 1.757,863.03 

May  31,  1903. 2,346.329.96 

May  31,  1904 2,621,235.82 

March  14,  1905 3,265,61*1.73 

May  I,  1905 3,350,000.00 


uJiif  Pitrjf  t  ^0un&  ^atuinal  iBank 


SEATTLE 


JACOB  FURTH,  President. 

J.  S.  GOLDSMITH,  Vice-President. 

R.  V.  ANKENY,  Cashier. 


Capital  Stock, $300,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  .  |250,000 
Deposits, 14,050,000 


A    general    banking   and  collection 
business  transacted. 

Accounts  of  individuals,   firms   and 
bankers  solicited. 

All  matters  entru.sted  to  us  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Drafts  sold  on  Alaska  and  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


BANKERS 

Alaska  25mli>inij.  grattlr,  Maatj. 


Capital,  $50,000.00 


Dealbrs  in 


Municipal  Bonds 

County  and  School  Warrants 

First  Mortgages 

Bank  Stocks 


Our  new  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
are  the  largest,  safest  and  most  up  to  date 
of  any  in  the  Northwest. 

Boxes  for  rent  ^4.00  per  year  and 
upwards. 
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I 


F.  ASAMB,  President 

B.  O.  JUBITZ,  Secretarr 


L.  A. 


Lewib,  l8t  Vice  President 
A.  Ii.  Mills,  2nd  Vic«  President 


Security  Saviitds  f(  Crust  Company 

266  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Ac- 
counts and  on  Time  Certificates 
of  Deposit. 

Directors — C.  A.  Doiph,  L.  A.  Lewis, 
Joseph  Simon,  A.  L.  Mills,  C.  F.  Adams. 
J.  N.  Teal,  James  F.  Failing. 


Statement  of  Condition,  3une  30, 1904 

RESOURCES  LIABILITIES 

Loans $1,&?1,838.00       (jipital $   250,000.00 

Bonds 886,154.91  Surplus  and 

Cash  and  due  undivided  profits...      100,243.19 

from  correspondents  735,230.61        Premiums 9,671.12 

Real  Estate 1,784.56        Deposits «..  3,095,093.77 

$3,455,008.08  $3,455,008.08 


Behnke -Walker 
Business  College 

steams  Block,  Portland,  Or. 

We  assist  our  graduates  in  finding  positions  as 
well  as  giving  them  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Special  inducements  to  enroll  now.  Send  for 
catalogue.    Phone  Main  590. 


H.  W.  Behnke.  Pres. 
I.  M.  Walker.  Sec'y. 


Portland  Academy 


The  sixteenth  year  will  open  September  19,  1904. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy. 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  September,  190a,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191  Eleventh  street, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE.    WASHINGTON 

^Complete  courses  in  Law,  Theology,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Action,  Music,  Languages,  Voice, 
Salesmanship,  Literature,  Philosophy.  Grad- 
uates receive  appropriate  degrees  in  each 
course.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

S.  O.  MILLER.  &  SON 


DEALERS  IN  : 


(general  ^bar^ware 

stoves,  Tinware,  Graniteware,  Sewing  Machines 

Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Doors  and  Windows 

Buggies,  Wagon  and  Farm  Implements 

AURORA.OREGON 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Orej;on 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boya 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.    For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL.  Principal 


J.  R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER 

90  First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak 

Oreeon  Phone  Main  965  Portland,  Oregon 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 


B.  L.  HUBBELL, 

Attorney  at  Law 


J.  S.  Huntington, 

Pioneer  of  1852 


HUHTIHGTOH  &  HUBBELIi 

S20  Second  Street 
Kelso,  "WasKin^tozx 

Handsome  Homes  and  Fine  Farms 
frotn  $300  to  $30,000 

We  have  some  of  the  best  bargains  In  southwestern 
Washington,  in  stock  ranches,  frait  lands,  improved  and 
unimproved  farms  of  all  sizes,  coal  lands  and  cheap  logged 
oft  lands  for  colonies. 

We  also  have  timber  lands  for  sale:  have  one  tract  of 
fine  cedar  on  river  that  cruises  over  18,000,000  feet. 

Wide  acquaintence  and  long  residence  in  the  country 
m,Tkes  us  familiar  with  values  and  qualifies  us  to  give 
satisfaction. 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  on  the  market  for  short 
stories  of  sentiment,  humor  and  adventure;  also 
forbrief  articles  on  up-to-date  subjects  with  photographs 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  Your  MSS.  will  receive  a  care- 
ful reading.     Send  stamps  for  return  in  case  of  rejection. 

The  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  PorUand,  Ore. 
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BOON  TO  WOMEN 

With  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain,  can  you  consistently  neglect 
to  read  and   investigate  our  claims? 

If  you  are  not  in  good  health  write  for 
our  64  page  book  of  information. 

IT'S    FREE 

WASHINGTON  OSTERA  CO. 

503-504  HINCKLEY  BLOCK 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

When  You  Write  Address  Dept.  Q. 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring  You  Business 

Rates  $2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses,  Corporations,  Business 
Houses,  Politicians,  all  use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS 
Local,  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery 
Offices:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 

109  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


Portland,  Oregon 


WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Rea.t   Estate    cAgent 
City  Property,  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 


.elHREGON  BLOOD  PURIFIER 

,1      1/      ^■■'lkl*J^I>*>P    ^-^ 


llill.1My#;Hk'iJ:l:JJrillfWil;B 


Rates  Beasonable 


European  Plan 
NEWLY  OPENED 


Sample  Rooms 


HOTEL  SHANKS 

J.  B.  Shanks,  Vrop. 

First-Class  Check  Restaurant  in  connection. 

To  try  us  is  to  stay  with  us 

Union.  Oregon 

FRUIT  AND  FARM  LAND 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED 

Stammer 

Why  not  be  relieved  during  the  Fair  at  Portland? 
Write  for  Special  Rates.  Book  on  "How  to  Stop 
Stammering,"  sent  free.     Address 

THE  PACIPIC  SCHOOL  POR  STAMERERS. 
1  261   East  Yamhill  St..  Portland,  Ore. 

WANTED=OINE  LADY 

In  each  town  to  represent  our  firm.  No  solicit- 
ing or  peddling,  unique  method  of  introducing 
our  goods  to  every  home.  A  necessity  to  every 
woman.  Profits  large,  work  pleasant,  business 
permanent  and  returns  immediate.  Can  utilize 
leisure  moments.  Send  50c  (coin  or  stamps) 
for  outfit  and  samples  that  retail  for  I4.00. 

LADY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 


OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  In  the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES  CITY" 
"REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY  GATZERT" 
of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS    THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  dock, 
7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  Mcdonald,  Agent.  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN.  Agent.  The  Dalles.  Oregon. 
H.  C  CAMPBELL,  Manager,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Two 
hroughTrain^ 

to  Chicago 

daily    from  Portland   and   points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 
Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman   sleeping   cars,   dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  car  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  RITCHIB,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  G.  BARKBRi  General  Agent,  153  Third  St.^^ 

Portland,  Ore. 

^'9°  C.  &  N.-W.  RY. 


"The  Pennsylvania  Special" 

PENNSYLVANIA 

New  York  Short  Line 

The  FASTEST  long  distance  train  in  the  world  runs 
from  CHICAGO  to  NEW  YORK  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Short  Line,  905  miles  IN  EIGHTEEN  HOURS 

Leaves  Chicago  daily  2.45  p.  m.  Leaves  New  York  doily  3,55  p.  m. 
Arrives  New  York  daily  9.45  a.  m.      Arrives  Chicago  daily     8.55  a.  m. 


F.  N.  KOLLOCK,  District,  Passenger  and  Freight,  Agent, 

246  Stark  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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CUTS 


WE  guarantee  thoroughly  satisfactory- 
work.  1[We  do  not  "fall  down" 
when  we  promise  to  have  the  work 
ready.  ^We  do  our  business  in  a  business- 
like way  that  will  appeal  to  business  men. 
^A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  our  work. 


Portland 
Engraving 
Company 


DESIGNERS 


ELECTROTYPERS 


ENGRAVERS 


711    DEKUM    BUILDING 


Portland,  Oregon 


QUR  SPECIALTY  is  the  production  of  high-grade  drawings  for  Cover  Designs,  Book- 
lets, Catalogues,  etc.     If  you  need  anything  in  this  line  let  us  submit  you  a  sketch 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Covers  Are  a  Sample  of  Our   Work 


DESIGNS 
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READ  IT!  READ  IT! 

Special  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition 
Number  of  the  Leading  Western 
==  Monthly-  = 

SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

Superbly  Illustrated 

A  RTICLES  by  the  Governors  ot  Washington  and  Ore- 
-^^  gon,  Senator  Mitchell,  President  Goode  of  the 
Exposition,  and  a  special  article  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  the  chief  authoritv  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  100,000  COPIES  of  this  splendid  num- 
ber will  be  issued,  and  the  magazine  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  history  of  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest.  Leave  orders  with  your  newsdealer  for  this 
great  July  Number.  If  your  newsdealer  does  not  carry 
Sunset,  send  us  his  name  and  address  with  loc  for  a 
sample  copy. 

Home  Offices:  200  California  St., San  Francisco 


About  the  Word  "Worcestershire/" 

Over  seventy  years  ago,    Lea   &   Perrins   first »  put   on   the 

market  a  table  sauce  known  as 


Lea  &  Perrins' 

Worcestershire  Sauce 

It  has  since  gained  a  world- 
wide reputation ;  therefore, 
many  manufacturers  have 
used  the  name  Worcestershire, 
and  some  even  called  their 
crude  imitations  the  "  genuine."  But  the  Original  and  Genu- 
ine is  Lea  &  Perrins*  Worcestershire  Sauce.  Take  No  Imi- 
tation !       Do  Not  Be  Deceived. 


lolwi  r)uncairb  Sons,  Agt-nts,  New  York. 
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HOTEL  BUTLER 

SEATTLE,  U.  S-  A. 

W.  G.  KING,  Mgr. 

The  place  for  strangers  in  Seattle,  e^  AH  cars  pass  the  door. 
First  class  in  every  respect,  t^  Etiropean. 


£.  H.  MOOREHOUSE  ®»  COMPANY 


Aforthtvest  Views 

XVall  Paper 
Picture  Framing 


ART  5T2KE 


Artists'  Materials 

Moulding 

House  Paints 


312  Alder  Street 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


One  Cent  Invested 
in  a  Postal  Card 


Try  Itt 


and  mailed  to  us  when  you  wish  awjv- 
thing  in  the  Musical  Instrument  Line 


Try  It! 


Will  Save  You 
Many  Dollars 


D.  S.  JOHNSTON  CO. 

Seattle's  Leading  Piano  House 
903  Second  Avenue,  Burk  Building 


SEACH 

CATCHEB'S 

MZTT, 

10-inch 
Palm,    Deep 
Pocket, 
Laced    All 
Around; 
Strap    and 
Buckle   at 
Wrist.      Price 
$1.00.       Post- 
age,   if  by 
mail,    25c. 
We    Outfit 
Teams    and 
Supply     Dealers 
at 

Iiowest  Prices. 

Send  for  Xiarg'e  Free  Catalogue. 

THE  KIMBALL  GUN  STORE,  Inc. 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 
1303    Pacific    Avenue.  Tacoma.    Wasli. 


THE  THOMAS 

INVESTMENT  CO, 

FINANCIAL  AGENTS  and 
INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

If  you  want  to  bor- 
row, WE  HAVE 
THE  MONEY. 

If  you  want  invest- 
ments, WE  CAN 
FURNISH  Them 

We  act  in  every 
financial   capacity. 

G.  Alstone  Hole,  Manager 


305,  306,  307  COLLINS  BLOCK 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 
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VISIT  THE 


LEWIS  (&  CLARK 

EXPOSITION 


To  be  held  at*  Portland,  Oregon,  June  1 
to  October  15, 1905,  and  do  not  neglect 
to  purchase  your  ticket  with  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


n 


Return  Through  California 


This  trip  will  take  you  through  the  fertile 
fields  and  luxuriant*  orchards  of 

The  WILLAMETTE,  UMPQUA   AND 

ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEYS  OF 
WESTERN  OREGON 

thence  via  Mt.  Shasta  and  Sacramento  Valley 
to  the  many  California  Resorts 


REDUCED  RATES  from  Portland 
to  All  Points  in  Western  Oregon 

Will  be  made  for  holders  of  Exposition  tickets  purchased  at,  points  east« 

of  Rocky  Mountains 

For  full  particulars  address 

W.  E.  COMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  OregOU 
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inmiRnminimwniuHiittiDiiniiinMM^^ 


OLD  SPANISH 

MISSIONS 

and  nearly  everything 
else  that  a  traveler 
will  want*  to  see  in 

CALIFORNIA 

Can  be  reached  best  via  the  Southern  Pacific- 
^  The  famous  Coast  Line  takes  you  directly  to  almost 
SS  all  the  old  Missions ;  and  other  lines  traverse  the 
SSt       Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  take  you  to 

s    Mt.  Shasta,  Lake  Tahoe,  Yosemite 
g  and  Mariposa  Big  Trees 

s 

S  and  all  principal  points  of  interest.    If  you  want 

B  to  see  California,  get  illustrated  literature,  folders 

25  and  time  tables  before  you  start,  so  you  can  plan 

S  your  trip.    Write  today  to  the  Southern  Pacific's 

5  Information  Bureau 

s     613  Market  Street,  San  Francisco     B 

I  I 

liiiuitntinitniuiimHittnttiintmimiiiinim^ 


mi^m 


sS;ijCL^w-.J'»'*i'J"»- ■-"-•' 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

3  Routes  to  California 


xM^'f^ 


WW'^^^ 
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Opinion 


o  r? 


THE   MAN   without   an   opinion    never   gets   ricli.       Decision   in 
all  matters  is  half  the  battle.      Advice  from  many  friends 
is    like   taking    everybody's    medicine — sure    to    kill,    and 
causes    the    loss    of    many    golden    opportunities.      Invest 
with   the   Smuggler    Gold    &   Copper   Mining    Company,   a 
sure  dividend  payer  within  the  next  two  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ad^■anced   value   of  its  stock.      A  gilt  edge  investment  is  now   offered 
with  the  Smuggler  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore. 

These  mines  are  located  in  the  Index  and  Silver  Creek  Mining 
District.  Snohomish  County,  Washington,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
the  best  mines  in  the  Northwest.  Surrounded  on  the  Northeast  side 
by  the  famous  Rockefeller  mine,  also  the  Cord  and  76  mines  and 
Rainey  mines.  On  the  Northwest  side  by  the  Bonanza  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Bonanza  Queen,  Silver  Lake,  Silver  Queen,  Elite,  and 
45  mines.  On  the  Southwest  side  by  National,  Golden  Eagle.  Ethel, 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan.  On  the  Southeast  side  by  the  German  Syn- 
dicate, Sunset,  Wilbur,  and  Apex.  The  property  lies  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Monte  Cristo  Railroad,  fifteen  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Index  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Everett  smelter.  Index  District  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  Spo- 
kane in  competition  with  the  entire  Northwest,  including  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  analysis  of  the  Smuggler  average  consisting  of  30  feet 
cross-cutting  the  ore  body  is  as  follows: 


ASSAY  NO.  2. 

Gold,    1.01;   value,   $20.87. 
Silver,   3.59;   value.   $2.15. 
Copper,  4  1-10  per  cent. 
Total  value,  $33.66. 


ASSAY  NO.  1. 

Gold,   .86;   value,  $17.77. 
Silver,   1.04;   value,  $0.62. 
Lead,  trace. 
Copper,  8-10  per  cent. 
Lime,   10^^    per  cent. 
Silica,   28  25-100   per    cent. 
Iron,    .42    per    cent. 
Nickel,  none. 
Platinum,   .01    per    cent. 
Total   value,  $20.92. 

The  mines  consist  of  seven  full  claims  of  twenty  acres  each,  or 
140  acres.  There  are  seven  distinct  veins  averaging  from  four  to 
thirty  feet.  Many  assays  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  $11.67.  The  last  assay  made,  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  shows:  gold  $3.01,  silver  $6.12,  cop'per  $32.10  and  in  all  $41.23. 
The  ore  is  becoming  richer  as  depth  is  attained.  An  excellent  wagon 
road  has  recently  been  built  by  the  miners  of  the  district,  with  the 
County's  assistance,  which  is  completed  to  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  these  mines. 

Now  is  the  time  to  invest.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  proposi- 
tion before  the  public  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  present  the  induce- 
ment to  purchasers  that  will  compare  with  the  Smuggler  group  of 
mines.  We  are  selling  a  few  shares  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
mines,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  modern  devices  to  make 
the  mme  a  dividend  payer  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


Mckinley  mitchell,  Pres. 

Capt.  J.  M.  BAKER,  VIce-Pres. 
W.  J.  M'LEOD,  Director 
Q.  FREIWALD,  Director 


W.  J.  WALTERS,  Qen'l  Supt. 

SOL.  HART,  Sec. 

D.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Treas. 


Address  all  Mail  Matter  to 

Smuggler  Gold  (&  Copper  Mining  Co. 

2023^  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 

Will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished   those  who 
desire    to    verify   the 
circulation    of  the 
Pacific  Month  y.      No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
lation is  possible. 

Average  circu  ation 
last  three   months 
40,000  copies. 

McCLURE'S 
ABDOMINAL 
SANITARY 
BANDAGE 

^^^•r^pL                HAS  PROVEN  AN 

^^.'fi^^^^f^^'^^S^           unqualified 

'^^'"'^j^'y^          \    \        success  f  0  r 

\r~-^.X^                   *\  \       Obesity  or 

\^^[                             \   \      Weakness  of 

\^'l          -X— ;-            \  1     the  Abdomen 

\^      .     "\/    IHl'fSIIGIlTE 

/        1                             f            Write  for 

1        1                             1          our    circular 

1           or  call  at — 

THE  McCLURE  CO. 

417  Marquam  Building,         PORTLAND.  OREGON 

2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  FLYER 

...ANB... 

THE  PAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED  VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT   NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT    NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 


Ask  Great   Northern    Patrons  ;    They   Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,  call   on   or  address, 

n.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

1 22  Third  St..  Portland.  Ore. 

S.  G.  YERKES,  G.  W.  P.  A., 

61 2  First  Avenue.  Seattle.  Waak. 
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Learn  About 
Pacific  Northwest 


Our  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
88-page  book  (with  map)  tells  you 
about  the  leading  industries  in  Ore- 
gon, Washingon  and  Idaho,  where 
the  best  of  everything  grows  and 
where  there  are  more  openings  for  the 
man  with  small  means  or  the  man 
with  thousands,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  Union.  Four  cents  in  postage 
will  bring  it  to  you.  Our  beautiful 
Columbia  River  folder  pictures  and 
describes  the  delightful  200-mile  trip 
along  the  Columbia  River,  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains  Four  cents 
in  postage. 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  Agents,  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Don't  forget  the 

Great  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  Or. 

June  1,  to  October  15,  1905 
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If  Yoli  Are  Not*  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  will  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


lEelUmoisCentral 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavatories  and  smoking  rooms  and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TRUMBULL,  Commercial  A^t.,  142  THira  St..  Portlana,  Or*. 
J.  C.  L.INDSCY,  Trav.  F.  tO,  P.  A.,  14-2  Tkird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PAUL  B.  THOMPSON,  F.  to,  P.  A.,  Colman  Biaif..  Seattle.  VTasH. 


Tl^  Kloeber  Hotel  and  Sanitarium  ^oTs^^ 

MOST  PERFECTLY  APPOINTED  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT  IN  THE  WEST 


'T'HE  development 
of  "Thk  Klob- 
bkb"  has  reached  a 
degree  of  exoellenoy 
that  places  it  saper- 
ior  to  any  plac*  of 
the  kind  in  th»  West 
and  amongst  the 
leading  health  re- 
sorts of  the  world. 
Steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted 
thronghont,  with  all 
the  approved  ap- 
pointments of  a  mod- 
ern institntion,  it  is 
an  ideal  place  for 
those  desiring  either 
rest,  the  restoration 
of  health  and 
strength  or  merely 
pleasore.  The  waters 
are  famous  for  their 
medicinal  Qnalities. 
On  main  line  of  N. 
P.  Ry.,  63  miles  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


FOR      FURTHER   INFORMATION   ADDRESS 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot*  Springs,  Wash. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers. 
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Pronounced  the  Most 
Beautiful 

RESIDENCE  LOCATION 
in  Portland,  Oregon 

Located  on  a  height  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  Portland,  the  river  and  several 
snow  capped  mountains;  Bull  Run  water; 
electric  lights;  barn;  Jersey  cow  and  calf;  5 
acres,  partly  garden  and  partly  orchard.  The 
location  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive residence  districts  in  the  city.  The 
house  is  new,  12  rooms  and  large  attic.  The 
view  can  never  be  cut  oft.    Price,  $20,000. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

InL.  H.   SHELOR 
417  Abing^ton  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon 


I  CAN  SELL  YOUR 

REAL  ESTATE  or  BUSINESS 

No  Matter  Where  Located 

Properties  and  business 
of  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Don't 
wait.  Write  today  de- 
scribing what  you  have 
to  sell  and  give  cash 
price    on    same. 

A.  P.  TONE  WILSON,  Jr. 

Real  Estate  Specialist 

413  KANSAS  AVENUE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  =  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madis*n  Sts., 
Portland.  Ore. 

EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 
aao-aaa  Third  St.  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


Are  YOU  Interested  in 

CALIFORNIA? 

We  Are.     And  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
■  you    information    about 

THE  QSLDEN  STATE 

We  will   send   you    FREE  a   copy    of   our 
Illustrated   CALIFORNIA   MAGAZINE.    It 
tells  about  the  climate,  the  soil,  farming, 
and  the   cost   of   living.      This    is    entirely 
FREE.     Use  a  postal  card  and  address 
E.    L.    KORNFELD 
Secretary  Golden  State  Realty  Co., 
421   So.   Spring  St.,  Los   Angeles,    Cal. 


a 


S  n£tA>^i^  ^-^>t^  2<^-t^  J'ftOtijL/ 
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MOST  DELIGHTFUL 

WAY   TO   CROSS 
THE  CONTINENT 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,  Leadville, 

Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs^ 

and  Denver 


UNSURPASSED 

Are  the  Scenic  Attractions 
and  Service  of  the 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  System 

M.  J.  ROCHE,  W.  C.  McBRIDE, 

Tr«v.  Pass.  Agl  General  Agent 

124  THIRD  STREET,     PORTLAND,  ORE. 


<^o^!:^oi0oc<)Xs:>C8:)^c^!:s:^Cfo^ 


MISSOURI 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


From  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Chicago,  and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte 


FOR    DETAILED    INFORMATION    CALL   ON    OR    ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRn>£,  Gen'l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

Correspondence  Soticited. 

J.  J.   CORTWRIGHT 

ONTA.RIO,  ORB. 

lAe  JAMES 

PRINTING  CO. 

We  Print  and  Bind 
'JTie     PACIFIC 

M  ONTHLY 

Uotm  to  Writers 

THE  PACIFIC   MONTHLY  is  in  the  field  especially  for 
material  for  People-Places-Things,  Short  Love  Stories, 
and  articles  with  good,  clear  photographs.    If  you  know 
•f  anything  interesting,  send  it  to  us. 

THE  PACIPIC  MONTHLY.  Portland.  Ore. 

♦ 

M.  C.  Griswold,  President.      W.  K.  Keeler,  Sec'y 
J.  L.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

N*8.  214-215  Chamber  af  Commerce, 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,    CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 

22     FRONT     STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

X 


=  ITnclube  ^= 
Soutbern  Calitornia 


X 


When  You  Visit  THE  jExpOgtltOtt  at  Pgrtkttb 

'O  other  land  in  the  world  like  this.  Most  favored 
section  for  productiveness  of  labor  or  delight  of 
living.  You  can  live  amidst  most  charming  sur- 
roundings. You  can  make  money  by  a  few  well 
selected  Real  Estate  Investments.We  oflfer  choice 
of  Beautiful  Los  Angeles  Homes ^  some  of  which  can  be  pur- 
chased upon  a  cash  payment  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

IMMENSELY    PRODUCTIVE    IRRIGATED    RANCHES 

Mention  Thb  Pacific  Monthly  and  ask  for  our  weekly  "Invbstment  Bullktin" 


CHOSSIS  OOPYIIiaHTED 


yM  Jones  &■  Ryder  Land  Co.  ^ 

rV     2 18  West  Third  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.     ^^ 
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We  desire  to  announce  to  our  clients  in  Portland  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  the  fact  that  we  will  have  our  Portland  office  open 
and  ready  for  business  June  ist. 

Our  increased  business  in  this  vicinity  has  made  this  move 
almost  a  necessity. 

Our  Portland  office  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Fred  K.  Groves,  who  has  been  connected  with  this  institution  for 
a  number  of  years. 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  and  furnish  authentic  in- 
formation with  regard  to  all  Tonopah,  Goldfield,  Searchlight  and 
Bullfrog  stocks,  and  have  just  published  a  little  booklet  entitled, 
"Nevada,"  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  anyone  owning  or  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  mining  stocks. 

We  have  our  own  office  in  Goldfield,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  B.  Roberts,  a  competent  mining  engineer,  and 
we  have  correspondents  in  other  important  mining  camps. 


Send  for  our  booklet  "NEVADA"  to-day 


Southuoestern  Securities  Company 


Fifth  Floor,  H.  W.  Hellman  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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Cor.  12th  and  Flanders  Streets.,  Portland,  Oregon 


All  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Telephone,  Both  Cempanies 


Our  Specialty: 

First  Class  Work 

A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE 
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Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Press  and   Deliver  one  suit  of 
your   clothing    each  week,    sew 
on  battons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

$  1 .00  A  MONTH 


UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Both  Phonbs 


EVERY     NA/OMAN 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderful 
MARVEL  Whirling  Spray 
The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.    Injection  and  suction.    Best 
—safest— most  convenient.    It  cleanses  instantly. 


Aak  yoar  dmggist  for  it.  If  he  oan  not  snpply  the  MARTEL 
accept  no  other  bat  send  stamp  for  illastrated  book— seale4. 
It  gives  fall  particalars  and  directions  inTalaable  to  ladiea. 

MARTKL,  CO.,  44  Kast  Twenty-third  St.,  N.  Y. 


Remington 
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Simple?   Yes 
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Strong?    Yes 
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249  StarlC  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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NO  RUBBER 
RING  REQUIRED 

The  Most  Economical 
and  Cheapest  Jar  in  the 
world,  as  it  will  pay  for 
itself  in  the  fruit  it  will 
save. 

So  easy,  quick  and  sim- 
ple a  child  can  seal  and 
open  it. 

Made  in  pints,  quarts 
and  half-gallons  of  strong, 
clear  white  flint  glass  with 
three-inch  wide  mouth  of 
smooth  surface,  permit- 
ting the  preserving  of 
fruit  whole  or  in  layers. 

NO  CUTTING  OR  BURN- 
ING OF  FINGERS 

The  only  hermetically 
airtight  preserving  jar  in 
the  world. 

Every  kind  of  preserv- 
ing a  pleasure,  not  a 
drudgery  as  it  is  with  all 
other  jars. 

H^^^^hen  visiting  the 
World's  Fair  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  be  sure  to  see  the 
Economy  Jar  Exhibit  in 
the  Agricultural  Building, 
where  practical  demon- 
stration is  given  every  day 
in  packing  vegetables, 
fruits,  meats,  fish,  soups, 
catsups,  etc. 

Free  booklet  of  recipes 
given   to  all    Inquirers. 
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Even  Mi  Hood 

MIGHT  LAST  LONGER  IF  IT  WERE  COVERED  BY 

AVENARIUS 
CARBOLINEUM 


This  IS  the  greatest  wood  preserver  in  the  world— tried 
and  tested  in  every  country  on  earth.  It  is  no  experiment, 
but  something  dependable— something  that  has  a  gilt- 
edged  guarantee  back  of  it:  guaranteed  to  double  the  life 
of  wood  above  or  below  ground  or  exposed  to  the  elements. 
Let  us  send  you  a  convincer.  We'll  send  it  without  cost 
to  you  if  you  will  simply  drop  us  a  postal  and 
mention  this  magazine 


CARBOLINEni  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

164  FRONT  STREET.  PORTLAND.  OREGON 
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RUBBER  AND  OILED 
CLOTHING 

HOSE,  BELTING.  PACKING 


Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  P£ASE:,  President 

WE  HAVE  MOVED  TO  OUR  NEW  BUILDING 

Nos.  6 1 ,  63, 65, 67  Fourth  St.,  Cor.  Pine 
PORTLAND,    OREGON 
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$36,000 


is  what  the  Washington  Meteor  Mining  Company  will 
be  paying  in  DIVIDENDS  within  the  next  1 2  months 

Over  $2,000,000  WORTH  OF  GOLD  ORE  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM 
THESE  MINES.  If  you  are  tired  of  playing  along  in  the  same  old  way,  day  by 
day,  month  by  month,  the  everlasting  same  old  grind,  subscribe  for  a  block  of 
stock  in  an  actual  producing  and  dividend-paying  gold  mine. 

We  show  GOLD  BULLION  RECEIPTS,  not  assays.  We  pay  1  per  cent 
per  month,  not  promises. 

You  are  invited  to  join  with  us,  in  working  this  wonderful  profit-sharing 
enterprise. 

This  is  the  grandest  opportunity  for  investment  in  the  West.  It  is  no  guess 
work  with  us  about  finding  ore.  We  have  spent  our  own  money  proving  that 
fact.  We  have  a  20-stamp  mill,  water  power,  cyanide  plant,  aerial  tram,  assay 
office,  machine  and  blacksmith  shops,  hotel  and  buildings  complete;  also  air- 
compressor  and  machine  drills. 

We  are  working  this  mammoth  property  night  and  day.  We  have  available 
ore  to  keep  our  mill  running  for  all  time  to  come. 

Over  five  miles  of  tunnel  work  has  already  been  completed  on  the  property 
which  proves  that  we  have  a  continuous  vein  of  free-milling  gold  ore  over  6,200 
feet  long,  assaying  from  $10  to  $100,000  per  ton. 

$1.00  invested  in  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  stock  four  years  ago  is  now 
worth  $100. 

$1.00  invested  in  Bell  Telephone  stock  when  it  was  lowest  is  now  worth 
over  $1,000. 

$1.00  invested  in  Granite  Mountain  stock  returned  in  two  and  one-half  years 
$560. 

$1.00  invested  in  Washington  Meteor  stock  will  beat  them  all.  This  Company 
is  capitalized  for  $2,000,000,  all  treasury  stock,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable.  Par 
value  $1.00. 

We  have  recently  installed  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery  and  have  certain 
payments  to  meet  in  addition  to  regular  expenses  and  in  order  to  stay  clear  of  all 
debts  we  ofifer  a  limited  amount  of  shares  for  20  cents;  when  sold  the  price  will 
positively  be  advanced  50  to  100  per  cent  and  will  soon  go  above  par. 

Send  us  $20.00  and  your  income  actually  commences  the  very  day  your  money 
reaches  Seattle.  This  is  no  scheme  or  humbug.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  investment  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money  and  no  questions  are  asked. 

Put  your  money  to  work;  START  TODAY. 

ROGERS-HESSELTINE  CO. 

FINANCIA.I.  AGENTS 

417-4I8  AlasKa  Bldg.,  Seattle,  'WasH. 
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Rogers-Hesseltine  Co., 

Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Gentlemen:  Please  forward/r?^ information  regarding 
the  Washington  Meteor  Mining  Company. 

Name 

Address 

Occupation P.M.  9 
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LICK 
HOUSE 


The  leading  com- 
mercial and  family 
hotel  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Conducted 
on  the  European 
plan.  Located  mid- 
way between  the 
wholesale  and  re- 
tail districts.  Con- 
venient to  all  car 
lines  and  places  of 
amusements.  Cafe 
and  Grill  attached. 
Rates  $1 .00  per  day 
and  up.  Streetcars 
direct  to  hotel  from 
and  to  depots  and 
wharves. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Society's  Directory 

Contains  names,  residences 
and  reception  days  of  Port- 
land's Society,  also  lists  of 
members  of  the  Fashionable 
Clubs.      ::     ::      ::     ::     :: 

Price,  $3.00 
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TEN  YEARS 

"What  I  Have  Done  in  Ten  Years~the 
Story  of  My  Wonderful  Success" 

I  hope  every  reader  of  The  Pacific  Monthly  will 
write  me.  I  would  like  to  send  you  my  free  book 
entitled,  "Ten  Years— The  Story  of  My  Won- 
derful Success."  It  has  something  to  say  about 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  promising  invest- 
ment opportunities  ever  offered.  I  believe  I 
have  the  best  proposition  from  an  investor's 
standpoint  that  could  be  placed  before  you.  My 
book  tells  all  about  the  success  I  have  met  with 
during  my  ten  years  of  business  life,  and  about 
its  exceptional  future  possibilities.  My  success 
has  been  unprecedented.  I  started  business  in 
the  citv  of  Brooklyn  in  1896.  My  capital  amount- 
ed to  less  than  $25.00.  My  first  year's  business 
netted  me  over  $1,000,  Last  year  I  paid  divi- 
dends to  my  partners  of  15  per  cent.  Five 
vears  ago.  my  business  had  grown  so  large  that 
i  was  compelled  to  remove  to  larger  quarters. 
I  am  now  at  6.3  and  65  Clark  Street,  Brooklyn, 
in  connection  with  the  Hotel  St,  George.  I 
have  today  what  experts  have  pronounced  the 
best  appointed  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
countrv,  I  estimate  the  equipment  of  the  Mac 
Lew  institute  of  Physical  Culture  to  be  worth 
at  least  $40,000,  The  Mac  Levy  Co.  own  free 
and  clear  its  equipment.  It  also  controls  valu- 
able patents — such  as  the  Mac  Levy  Steel  Bar 
system,  famous  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
Mac  Levy  Trolley  system,  for  quick  and  safe 
instruction  in  swimming.  The  local  business 
done  by  the  Mac  Levy  Institute  of  Physical 
Culture  is  very  large.  Especially  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  the  swimming  season  is  just 
opening.  Last  year  I  operated  three  different 
places  teaching  swimming;  one  at  Averne-by- 
the-Sea.  L.  I.,  another  at  Steeple  Chase  Park, 
Coney  Island,  and  at  our  Brooklyn  Institute.  During  the  summer  months  I  taught  thou- 
sands to  swim.  I  had  thirteen  instructors  on  my  pay-roll.  Each  instructor  worked  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  allowed  on  an  average  of  20  minutes  to  each  pupil.  You  can  get  an  idea 
from  this,  the  amount  of  business  which  I  did  during  the  warm  weather  months.  This, 
you  understand,  was  in  addition  to  my  Mail  Order  Department  and  regular  Physical  Cul- 
ture business.  I  have  long  thought  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances who  would  like  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  an  institution  of  this  kind.  At  last 
I  decided  to  offer  a  block  of  the  treasury  stock  of  this  Company  to  the  public  at  its  par 
value.  I  have  good  reasons  for  coming  to  this  decision.  I  wish  to  put  into  operation 
extensive  plans  for  extending  the  business  of  the  Mac  Levy  Institute  of  Physical  Culture 
and  the  Mac  Levy  Gymnasium  Equipment  Co.  I  also  wish  to  erect  a  building  that  will 
enable  me  to  meet  adequately  the  growing  demands  of  my  business.  If  you  are  of  a 
speculative  mind  I  do  not  want  you  as  a  partner.  Wall  Street  is  the  place  for  you — where 
thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  in  mining  and  oil  stocks.  If  you  have  a  few  dollars  that  you 
want  to  invest  where  it  will  earn  inore  for  you  than  the  3  or  4  per  cent  which  savings 
lianks  pay  their  depositors,  I  want  you  to  read  my  book.  I  want  you  as  a  partner  in  this 
great  Institution.  Do  not  let  your  money  stand  idle  earning  only  3  or  4  per  cent  which 
the  savings  banks  pay  their  depositors.  Put  it  to  work.  Join  it  with  mine.  I  believe  that 
within  a  year  this  Company  will  pay  dividends  of  at  least  20  per  cent.  If  you  have  read 
this  advertisement  thus  far  I  know  that  you  have  become  interested  in  this  great  enter- 
prise. I  know  that  you  will  enjoy  reading  my  carefully  prepared  book.  It  tells  all  about 
myself,  my  wonderful  success  and  fame,  physical  culture  plans,  and  what  I  believe  the 
future  holds  for  all  who  join  me  in  making  this  Institution  world-wide  in  scope.  Let  me 
send  you   this   book.     It  is  absolutely   free.     Write  for  it   today.     Now, 

MAC   LEVY 

President  Mac  Levy  Co.,   Inc.   Dept.,  A-25,  63-65  Clark  Street,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 
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filled  with  interesting,  enjoyable  studies  will  be  those  spent 
at  the  Holmes  Business  College,  at  Portland.  You  feel  the 
thrill  of  ambition  being  gratified.  Principals  and  instructors 
understand  and  sympathise;  their  smile  of  encouragement  is 
inspiration.     You   associate  with   students   whose   fellow- 


an 


ship  leads  to  life  long  friendship. 

Study  need  not  be  drudgery.  There's  little  learned  when 
the  lesson  is  dull.  It's  because  our  teachers  have  that  knack 
of  making  the  lessons  so  interesting  that  you  enjoy  learning 
and  remember  what  you  learn. 


i^ 


The  difference  between 
educational  institutions  is  largely 
in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty.  Some 
principals  have  the  rare  gift  of  selecting 
teachers  who  happily  blend  mastery  of  their 
subjects  with  tactful  ways  that 
win  the  loyalty  of  students  and 
enable  them  to  learn  easily  what  or- 
dinarily would  be  hard. 

G.  Holmes  Lawrence,  the  found- 
er of  the  college,  is  its  principal,  and 
she's  just  the  person  you  want  to 
know.  The  help  she  and  her  asso- 
ciate principals  and  teachers  will 
give  you  is  the  great  uplift  at  the 
time  you  need  it  most.  Your  term 
in  the  cheerful  atmosphere  of  the 
Holmes  Business  College  will  al- 
ways be  a  cheerful  memory. 


Send  for  handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Gregg  Shorthand  Pamphlet. 


Ask  for 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Furniture 
Wood  Finishes 
Leathers 


TRADE   MARK 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Metal-Work 

Fabrics 

Needle-Work 


By  GUSTAV  STICKLEY  :  THE  CRAFTSMAN  :  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Are  on  Sale  at  the  Warerooms  of  our  Associates  in  the  following  Cities : 


Van  Heusen,  Charles  &  Co Albany.  N.  Y. 

The  J.  G.  Valiant  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Turnbull.  Jr..  &  Co Baltimore 

The  Cobb-Eastman  Co Boston.  Mass. 

The  D.  M.  Read  Co Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co Chicago,  111. 

The  Hartwell  Furniture  Co Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Vincent- Barstow  Co Cleveland.  Ohio 

Fred  Tucker Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

McAllister-Mohler  &  Co Columbus,  Ohio 

A.  Harris  &  Co Dallas,  Texas 

W.  S.  Holbrook Davenport.  Iowa 

P.  M.  Harman  &  Co Dayton.  Ohio 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co Denver.  Colo. 

A.  A.  Gray  Co Detroit.  Mich. 

French  &  Bassett Duluth.  Minn. 

Wilmarth  &  Sons Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Fuller  &  Co Hartford.  Conn. 

Badger  Furniture  Co Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Co Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Emery-Bird-Thayer  D.  D.  Co Kansas  City.  Mo. 

The  Hardy  Furniture  Co Lincoln.  Neb. 

Niles  Pease  Furniture  Co Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Fred  W.  Keisker  &  Son Louisville,  Ky. 

C.  \V.  Fischer  Furniture  Co Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  D.  Gibson  &  Sons Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bout  ell  Brothers Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chamberlain  Furniture  &  M.  Co..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Frederick  Keer's  Sons Newark.  N.  J. 

Heath.  Schwartz  &  Co New  Orleans,  La. 

Walter  Avery  Cleaveland Montclair,  N.  J. 

James  McCreery  &  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Stewart  &  Beaton Omaha.  Neb. 

Schiprier  &  Block,  Inc Peoria,  111. 

Hunt,  W'ilkinson  &  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dauler,  Close  &  Johns Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

McCreery  &  Co Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Rice  &  Kelly .Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Walter  Corey  Co PortLnnd,  Maine 

Potter  &  Co Providence.  R.  I. 

F.  W.  Jansen  Furniture  Co Quincy,  III. 

G.  &  C.  Schminke Rochester.  N.  Y. 

John  Breuner  Co San  Francisco.  Cal. 

William  A.  French St.  Paul.  Minn. 

The  Lammert  Furniture  Co St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  Brown  &  Son  Co Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Meekins,  Packard  &  Wheat. .  .Springfield,  Mass. 

A.  Dirksen  iv  Sons Springfield,  III. 

Stollberg  &  I'arks Toledo.  Ohio 

A.  V.  Manning's  Sons Trenton,  N.  J. 

J.  Crawford  Green  &  Co Troy.  N.  Y. 

Williams  &  Morgan Utica.  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  .Moses  &  Sons Washington.  D.  C. 

Voorhis  &  Murray Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Richardson  Wichita.  Kansas 

Flint  &  Barker Worcester.  Mass. 


SEND      FOR 


"THE   CRAFTSMAN'S   STORY" 

Our    Free    Illustrated    Booklet 

Telling  you  how  to  Build  and  Furnish  your  Home, 
Explaining  the  meaning  of  The  Craftsman  Movement^  and 
The  Spirit  and  Purpose  of  The  Craftsman  Magazine,  also 
The  Products  of  The  Craftsman  Workshops.     Address 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY  :  THE  CRAFTSMAN  :  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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MEXICO 

1 ,200,000  Acres,  State  of  Coahuila 


100,000  acres  are  fertile 
and  can  be  cultivated. 

1,000,000  acres  are  pas- 
ture land. 

Balance  mountainous. 
(These  mountains  are 
heavily  mineralized.) 

Abundant  water  at 
from  5  to  60  feet. 

400,000  acres  of  these 
lands  are  underlain  with 
coal  (three  beds  within 
120  feet  of  the  surface. 

Price 

THIRTY  CENTS  GOLD 

PER  ACRE 

An  ideal  opportunity 
for  those  who  desire  to 
form  a  company. 


H.    C.    BOWMAN 

TopeRa,  Kansas 


Learn  Telegraphy  &  R.  R.  Accounting 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary  assured  our  graduates  un- 
der bond.  You  don't  pay  us  until  you  have  a  position. 
Largest  system  of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators  always  in  de- 
mand.   Ladies  also  admitted.    Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Cincinnati,  O.  :  Buffalo,  N.Y.  :  Texarkana,  Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga.  :  La  Crosse, Wis.  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Can  You  Work? 

IDOU  can  make  good  money,  if 
you  are  energetic,  by  repre- 
senting The  Pacific  Monthly 
in  your  locality.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  Our  offer  is 
unusually  liberal.      : :     : :     : : 


The  Pacific  Monthly 

Portland,  Oregon 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE 

VIBRATING 

"STEEL  FRAME" 

FURNITURE 

At  the  Lewis  &  Clark 
Exposition 

If  not,  look  up  the  exhibit — Block  19, 
Manufacturers  Building.  A  trial  will 
convince  you  that  it  is  the  most  comfort- 
able, durable  and  sanitary  furniture  man- 
ufactured. "The  20th  Century  Comfort" 
Reed  Couches  with  removable  upholster- 
ing for  parlor  or  veranda.  Reed  and 
leather  chairs  for  home,  club  or  hotels. 
Sanitary  Beds  for  the  children  and  Cribs 
for  the  baby.  Couches  for  hospitals  and 
sanitariums.  It  will  not  wear  out  like 
other   furniture.     Coast   agents   wanted. 


Q 


o 
in 
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THE  COMFORT  FURNITURE  CO. 

22s  Beecher  Ave.,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


yPHS 


ZAREMBO 


An  Alaska  Min- 
eral Water  from 
under  the  sea. 
Naturally  charg- 
ed. A  refreshing 
beverage  for  ev- 
ery hour  of  the 
day.  A  splendid 
table  water  for 
banquets  and  oth- 
er functions. 

Write  for  beau- 
tifully illustrated 
booklet  of  Zarem- 
bo  Springs. 


ZAREMBO 

MINERAL  SPRINGS 

COMPANY 

115  Marion  St. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 
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Camp  Yosemite 

Yosemite  Valley,  California 

Glacier  Point  Camp  and  Sentinel  Hotel  Under   Same  Managfement 


ITUATED  just  to  the  right  of  Yosemite  Falls,  in  a  magnificent 
grove  of  black  oaks,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Hotel,  in  the 
"Ideal  Camping  Spot"  of  all  Yosemite.  Table  and  service 
excellent.  Bath  house  on  grounds.  Sanitary  arrangements 
perfect.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  location  of  this 
camp,  it  being  situated  off  the  main  drivewa3%  guests  having 
the  same  privacy  as  in  a  camp  of  their  own.  In  direct  telephonic  com- 
munication with  the  Sentinel  Hotel,  Glacier  Point,  the  Livery  Stables,  and 
all  points  in  the  Valley.  Mail,  express  and  laundry  called  for  and  delivered. 
Resident  physician.  Camp  Yosemite  coupons  good  at  camp  at  Glacier  Point. 
Rate  at  Camp  Yosemite,  American  plan,  $2.00  per  day,  j^i2.oo  per  week. 


SPECIAL  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION  RATE,  including  rail  and 
stage  transportation,  meals  on  the  stage  line,  and  camp  accommo- 
dations, with  meals  at  Wawona  and  Glacier  Point. 

Five  Days  Trip,  Round  Trip,  $36.60;  Ten  Days  Trip,  Round  Trip,  $44.1 0 

SPECIAL  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION  RATE,  including  above, 
but  with  accommodations  at  Sentinel  Hotel  instead  of  camp. 

Four  Days  Trip,  Round  Trip,  38.50 

For  a  longer  trip  than  indicated,  add  $2.00  per  day  for  camp  ac- 
commodations (or  $12.00  per  week),  or  $3.00  or  |4.ooperday  for  hotel 
accomodations  (or  $20.00  or  $^25.00  per  week). 


For  further  information  address  J.  B.  COOK,  Yosemite,  California 

The  Southern  Pacific  Agencies,  the  Santa  Fe  Agencies 
of  Peck's  Information  Bureaus 
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It  Opens  Boxes— Draws  Nails  Straight 

Ever.v  Merchant,  Retailer,  or  Whole- 
saler, and  Every  Family  will  find  the 

MELLOR  BOX  OPENER 

the  greatest  Convenience  and  Money  Saver  ever  placed  on  the  Market.  It  will  enable  any  one, 
even  the  small  boy,  to  open  boxes,  heavy  crates,  or  barrels  instantly.  It  is  the  only  tool  which  will  draw 
the  nails  out  straight,  preserving  them  for  future  use,  and  it  SAVES  THE  LIDS.  Drop-forged,  of  high 
grade  steel,  tempered  and  polished.  It  is  an  excellent  hammer,  as  well — 3  indispensable  tools  in  one,  of 
the  best  material  and  positively  indestructible.  There  is  mone.v  in  empty  boxes  and  crates;  the  opener 
pays  for  itself  in  no  time,  and  shows  a  big  profit.  Save  your  boxes  and  sell  them.  Ijcss  than  a  year  on 
the  market  and  50,000  sold.  Size  14  inches.  Price  only  $1.00,  prepaid.  If  j'our  dealer  or  wholesaler  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  the  manufacturer. 

7WTELLOR     BOX     OPENER     CO..    SEDKLITT.    7UVISSO\>7RI 


ARE    YOU    INTERESTED 

in  Oregon  Timber  Lands  or  other  property?     If  so,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  correspond  with  j^ou. 

I  have  several  tracts  of  fine  timber  for  sale  at  attractive 
prices  and  will  also  find  purchasers  and  make  payment  of  taxes 
for  property  owned  by  non-residents.  Information  given  con- 
cerning Government  land. 

FRANK    C   ALrLrEY,   A.bstracter   and    Land   Attorney 

ROSEBURG,  OREGON 

Upstairs  over  Land  Office 


RESULT  PRODUCER. 


HE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  offers  every  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer on  the  Pacific  Coast  an  unquestioned  opportunity  for 
judicious  advertising.  The  circulation  of  the  magazine  is 
increasing  on  this  coast  at  a  rate  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
our  force  to  supply  the  demand,  even  though  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  capacity  for  output,  both  in  the  mailing  and 
printing  departments.  The  unprecedented  demand  for  our 
July  and  August  numbers  show  the  advertiser  that  The  Pacific  Monthly 
is  a  good  medium.  It  is  producing  unquestioned  results,  and  any  ad- 
vertiser who  is  in  earnest  cannot  afford  to  be  blind  to  the  opportunity 
we  offer  him.     Send  for  a  sample  copy.    ^J-^^^^^^^t^ 
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If  you  "can't  go"  we'll  bring  the  wilderness  to  you 
If  you  CAN  we'll  tell  you  How,  When  and  Where 

Field  and  Stream 

America's  Magazine  of  the  Rod,  Gun, 
Dog,  Camera  and  Canoe 

On  Sale  at  All  News  Stands— 15c 


Don^t  miss  HORACE  KEPHART'S 

series  of  articles  on 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT 

nor  DWIGHT  W.  HUNTINGTON^S 

series   of   articles   (just  beginning)   on 

GAME  CLUBS  AND  PRE- 
SERVES IN  AMERICA 

covering  this  important  subject  in  all  its  newly  developing  phases  as 
it  has  never  yet  been  covered.  Every  sportsman  will  be  vitally  in- 
terested in  these  articles,  written  by  the  author  of  **Our  Feathered 
Game''  especially  for  FIELD  AND  STREAM. 


[J^p^To  all  who  send  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  to  FIELD 
AND  STREAM  and  mention  this  publication  we  will  send,  post= 
paid,  a  copy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  book,  **Hunting  the 
Grisly  and  Other  Sketches."     Address 

Dept.P,  FIELD  AND  STREAM,  35W.21st  St.,  New  York 

If  preferred,  we  will  send  in  place  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  book,  a  copy 
of  **The  Sporting  Dictionary,"  or  a  pair  of  our  famous  water 
color  duck=shooting  pictures,  entitled  *'Hit  and  Miss.' 


>» 
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Hirtman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


8  CHAMBER  OF 
eOHHEIICE 


Portland,  Oregon 


WM.  D>  REYNOLDS 

Rea.t   Estnte    cAgent 
City  Property^  Fruit  and  Farm  Landi 

CORRBSPONDBNCB  SOLICITBD 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 


8  Ft.  X  10  Ft.  Wall  Tent 

Thoroughly  Roped 
riade  of  8-Oz.  Army  Duck 

Price,  $7.50  Net 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  you  remit  us 

direct.      Prompt  shipment.      Our 

brand,  weight  guaranteed. 

Seattle  Tent  &  Awning  Co. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

WHITE   FOR  HANDSOME   CATALOGUE 


"The  Pennsylvania  Special" 

PENNSYLVANIA 

New  York  ShorL  Line 

lEe  FASTEST  long  distance  train  in  the  world  runs 
from  CHICAGO  t,o  NEW  YORK  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Short  Line,  905  mUes  IN  EIGHTEEN  HOURS 

Leaves  Chicago  daily  2.45  p.  m.  Leaves  New  York  doily  3.55  p.  m. 
Arrives  New  York  daily  9.45  a.  m.      Arrives  Chicago  daily     8.55  a.  m. 

F.  N.  KOLLOCK,  District*  Passenger  and  Freight*  Agent* 

246  Stark  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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THE  ANGELUS 

The  Leading  rlotel  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  luxurious  hotels  in  the 
United  States.  THE  ANGELUS  GRILL  is  the  Popu- 
lar Dining  Place  of  the  home  people  and  the  visitor. 
Most  central  location.  American  and  European  plan. 
Moderate  price.     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : : 

LOOMIS   BROTHERS,  Proprietors 
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Gems  of  San  Diego 


other  than  those  dug  from  the 
ground,  are: 

1.  A  Climate  that  is  the  most  perfect  in 
the  World. 

2.  A  Bay  that  is  ample  for  (and  that  will 
undoubtedly  control)  the  traffic  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

3.  30,000  of  the  most  refined,  hospitable 
People  to  be  found  iu  America,  con- 
stituting- a  community  it  is  a  delight 
and  privilege  to  live  in. 

4.  A  surrounding  Agricultural  Coun- 
try that  will  produce  all  of  the  Nec- 
essities and  many  of  the  Luxuries 
OF  Life. 

Would  you  like  information  regarding  these  gems 
— information  that  is  more  specific  and  definite?  If 
so,  it  will  be  furnished  you  Cheerfully  and  Grat- 
is by  your  addressing  a  postal  card  request  to 

Cbe  San  DtedO 

Jfdvertisitid  ana  excursion  Bureau 

218  W.  Third  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

.8®=-We  will  be  glad  to  see  you  personally,  too. 


Southern  Oregon 

The  great  Farm,  Fruit,  Ranch  and  Mining 
District.     Correspondence  solicited. 

FARMERS  REAL   ESTATE  CO. 

ROSEBURG,  OREGON 


n 


\ 


F.  E.  VANDERHOOF 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER 

Office  and  Store  Fixtures  Repaired 

We  make  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  work 
PHONE  MAIN  747 


\   287  Stark  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

WJ  A  IVTTPCI^  "^^"     ''-'     P°^'     ^^S"^'     advertise, 
YV  /V  \    I    r  I  I  3""^    distribute    samples.      Salary 
''   i»l  ^   *   1-^1-^   $18.00     weekly.       $3.00    per    day 
for  expenses.      State  age   and   present  employment. 
KUHLMAN    CO.,    Dept.    A.,   Atl.\s    Block,    Chicago. 


u « 

.  R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER. 

90 

First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak 

Oregon  Phone  Main  %5               PORTLAND.  OREGON 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS! 

Duriii) 


me 


our 


lie 

r 


ou^ili  to  he  in  iile 
WRITE  /TO    THE  I 

BINNERrWELLS 

COMPANY 

AR.TISTS    ENGRAVER.S- 
a^  CATALOGUE  PItINTER,>S 

309-I0-11    MICHIGAN     BOULEVARD, 

CHICAGO 
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SURE  AS  THE  TIDES 

Is  the  Increase  in  Value  of  Los  Angeles  County  Real  Estate 


The  GOLDEN  BA  Y  LAND  COMPANY  has 
been  organized  with  a  view  to  enable  the  small  invest- 
or to  reap  the  same  proportionate  return  on  his  invest- 
ment that  the  large  capitalist  secures. 

The  personnel  of  the  Officers  and  Directors  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  all 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  shares  will  be  used  in  a  manner  that  will  best 
protect  the  interests  of  the  investor,  and  at  the  same  time 

Yield  the  Largest  Possible  Returns  Consistent  with  Absolute  Safety. 

Only  the  Highest*  Class  of  Properties  Will  Be  Handled 

The  first  earnings  of  the  Company  are  devoted  to  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  8  per  cent  to  the  SHAREHOLDERS.  In  addition  to  this  the 
stockholders  also  receive  One-Half  of  ALL  NET  EARNINGS  in  excess  of 
the  regular  8  per  cent  dividends. 

The  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company  is  $icx),ooo,  issued  in  shares  of  $ioo.OO 
each,  at  par,  which  can  be  had  upon  application  to 

The  Ocean  Park  Bank,  Ocean  Park,  California,  or  to 

The  Merchants  National  Bank,  Santa  Monica,  California. 

Write  for  prospectus  and  full  particulars  to  the  above-mentioned  banks  or 
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DON'T  WAIT  TO  BUY 

BUY  FIRST.      THEN  WAIT. 


The  Value  of  Los  Angeles  County  Real  Estate 

Will  Never  be  Less.    It  Will  Rise  as  Surely  as 

k    the  Sun.    Buy  Where  the  Rise  will  be  Greatest. 

OCEAN  PARK  AND  VENICE  OF  AMERICA  are  famous  resorts. 
They  are  established.  Their  growth  has  been  as  substantial  as  it  has  been 
wonderful.  Realty  values  there  are  constantiy  increasing.  This  is  due  to 
the  many  natural  advantages,  the  splendid  character  of  the  improvements 
and  amusement  features,  a  climate  unequaled  in  the  world,  and  the  near- 
ness to  lyos  Angeles.  This  great  metropolis  of  the  Southwest  is  following 
its  most  natural  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  short 
time  before  Ocean  Park  will  be  a  part  of  Greater  Los  Angeles,  as  it  now  is 
her  most  attractive  Beach  Playground. 

This  is  the  field  for  the  small  investor  to  operate  in,  as  well  as  for  the 
large  capitalist.  We  can  show  on  our  books  any  number  of  instances  where 
an  investment  of  a  few  hundred  hollars  has  yielded  Profits  of  One,  Two  and 
Three  Hiuidred  Per  ce?it.  in  less  than  six  months. 

Conditions  were  never  more  favorable  for  safe  investment  than  now 
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AH  Visitors  to  the  Le^vis  fe?  Clark 
Exposition  Snoulg  bee  CaliTornia 


ALL  VISITORS  TO  CAL- 
IFORNIA SHOULD  SEE 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

By  tke  Sea — near  Old  Monterey 


(J£i« 


All  outdoor  sports;  golf,  tennis,  surf  and  pool  bathing; 
glass-bottomed  boats;  full  eighteen  hole  golf  course — the  best 
in  the  world;  oiled  roads  for  auto-rides;  Old  Monterey  with  its 
historic  adobes;  the  Presidio  with  its  attractive  militarj'-  features; 
Pacific  Grove  with  its  shells  and  its  cypresses;  Carmel  Bay  with 
its  sandy  beach,  and  all  close  by.  Special  terms  to  families. 
Delightful  out-doors  every  day  of  the  year. 
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CONSIDER  THE  LILIES 

Ears  that  strain  for  the  faint  refrain, 
Earth  dim  eyes  that  fain  would  see — 
Yield  thy  yearning  heart  and  brain 
To  the  lilies*  ministry. 

Leave  thy  cell  where  dark  doubts  dwell, 
Cool  thy  vigil-furro'wed  brow^, 
Let  Nature  tell  that  all  is  well- 
Consider  ye  the  lilies  now. 

—Ida  E.  Albee 


SEPTEMBER,  1905 


THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 


LOS  ANGELES  and  the  seven 
Southern  California  counties 
form  what  a  college  professor 
might  term  "A  consistent  ho- 
miogenity";  but  the  average  na- 
tive would  not  stop  to  let  this  filter 
through  his  mind.  "The  Land  of  Sun- 
shine and  Get -there"  suits  the  country 
and  its  spirit  better. 

Southern  California  is  an  empire  by  it- 


self, possessing  characteristics  peculiar  to 
no  other  section  of  the  country.  The  ge- 
ographic and  climatic  conditions  lend 
themselves  to  this  description.  It  formv<5 
the  lower  end,  but  not  the  little  end,  of  the 
great  state  of  California.  A  chain  of  great 
mountains,  the  Tehachapi  range,  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  rest  of  the  state.  On 
the  east  is  the  great  American  desert,  and 
on  the  west,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  its 


Figueroa   street,    Los   Anireles. 
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'balmy  trade  wind  and  its  Japan  current. 
It  is  well  to  mention  these  things,  because 
they  are  largely  responsible  for  making 
"Southern  California  unique. 

Southern  California  consists  of  the 
sseven  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
Kiverside,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego, 
'Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura,  having  a 
iotal  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles 
-And  a  population  safely  estimated  any- 
where from  450,000  to  500,000.  There 
are  also  several  other  counties  tributary 
to  Los  Angeles  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  which  are  in  maxiy  respects  vir- 
tually  a   part   of    Southern   California — 


Panorama   of   Los   Angeles,    showing   th« 

Kern,  Kings,  San  Luis  Obispo,  etc.,  good 
counties,  all. 

The  climate  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
paragraph  imiportant  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size.  Spring,  summer  and  the  rainy 
season  constitute  the  three  seasons.  There 
is  no  snow,  and  scarcely  any  frost.  On  the 
coast  it  is  cool  in  summer,  rainless,  but 
with  fogs  at  night  during  part  of  the  time. 
In  the  interior  it  is  warmer  and  drier; 
but  there  is  only  fifteen  degrees  difference 
between  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of 
winter  and  summer.  The  absence  of  bu- 
rn id  ity  makes  even  the  warm  days  com- 
fortable, and  the  nights  are  always  cool. 


Residence  of  Homer  Laughlin,  Adams  street,  Los  Angeles. 
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^eater  portion   of   the   business  district. 


It  is  more  comfortable  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia at  ninety  degrees  than  in  Eastern 
cities  with  the  thermometer  at  seventy- 
five.  The  average  rainfall  is  sixteen 
inches^  and  it  does  not  rain  every  day  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  Sometimes  weeks 
will  pass  without  a  severe  storm.  A  typ- 
ical California  rain  is  a  drizzle  that  may 
last  several  days  or  one  day,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  week  or  more  of  clear  weather. 
There  is  great  variety  both  in  climate 
and  in  scenery  in  Southern  California.  The 
sightseer  in  Los  Angeles  may  in  one  day 
visit  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  and  the 
seashore.     He  may  "snowball"  on  top  of 


Mount  Lowe  in  the  morning,  say  in  Jan- 
uary, and  bathe  in  the  surf  at  any  one  of 
a  dozen  beach  resorts  in  the  afternoon. 
He  may  pass  from  the  desert  to  an  oasis 
in  a  few  hours'  ride. 

Citrus  fruits  are,  of  course,  Southern 
California's  principal  crop.  Fewer  and 
fewer  ill-natured  references  to  the  tourist 
crop  are  heard.  The  tourists  are  there 
both  simimer  and  winter — Los  Angeles  as 
a  summer  resort  is  an  accepted  condition 
now — and  they  are  glad  to  come  and  sorry 
to  go  away.  But  while  the  30,000  carloads 
of  oranges  and  limes  shipped  annually 
from  Southern  California  form  a  mighty 


Private    grounds    in    the    residence    district    of    Los    Angeles. 
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Spring-   street,    looking-   north   from   Fourth,    Los   Angeles. 

item,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  South- 
ern California  has  come  to  be  something 
more  than  the  land  of  oranges  and  sun- 
shine. An  orange  grove  is  not  the  only 
haven  of  refuge  and  hope  of  prosperity 
for  the  newcomer  from  the  East.  Thou- 
sands of  small  farms  are  being  devoted  to 
beans,  walnuts,  almonds,  deciduous  fruits. 


alfalfa  and  other  branches  of  horticultural 
and  agricultural  industry.  Small  fruits 
and  vegetables  attract  many.  The  home 
market  is  growing  larger,  while  the  ship- 
ping of  early  canteloupes,  celery  and  other 
good  things  shows  that  the  theory  of  di- 
versified farming  and  natural  selection  is 
having  its  proper  innings.  The  day  of  the 
one  idea — the  orange  idea — is  past.  Then, 
too,  there  is  petroleum,  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing— the  last  a  very  large  item, 
strange  as  it  may  seem. 

Irrigation  has  done  it  all,  of  course. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  irrigation 
and  intensive  farming  carried  on  to  such 
perfection  as  in  Southern  California.  The 
water  question  has  always  been  serious, 
but  the  promise  of  a  solved  problem  always 
is  in  sight.  Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  is 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing a  great  water  supply,  ample  for  a  pop- 
ulation of  a  million  souls.  She  proposes 
to  settle  the  question  once  and  for  all  time 
by  bringing  a  supply  of  30,000  miners' 
inches  from  the  Owens  Eiver  Valley,  240 
miles  away,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $20,- 
000,000. 

Another  thing  that  is  making  Southern 
California  an  empire  well  knitted  together 
is  the  unequaled  system  of  electric  roads 
owned  by  Henry  E.  Huntington.  These 
lines  are  for  the  most  part  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  making  an  electric  gridiron  of  it. 


County    Court    House,    Los    Angreles. 
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but  they  have  reached  out  into  Orange 
County  and  extensions  to  San  Diego  and 
Santa  Barbara  are  possibilities  of  the  not 
very  distant  future.  Already  the  system 
consists  of  nearly  450  miles  of  track. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  steam 
and  electric  railroads  have  expended 
nearly  $35,000,000  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, of  which  amount  over  $20,000,000  has 
been  expended  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  awakening  of  Los  Angeles  as  a 
manufacturing  city  has  begun;  the  possi- 


bilities are  gigantic,  especially  for  those 
wlio  are  shrewd  enough  to  follow  the  lines 
of  the  least  resistance,  and  fix  upon  indus- 
tries favored  by  the  location,  products  and 
climatic  superiority  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Cheap  fuel,  cheaper  buildings,  no  ex- 
pense for  heating,  greater  economy  in  gen- 
eral operation,  are  some  of  the  factors 
which  will  place  Los  Angeles  and  South- 
ern California  in  the  front  rank  of  man- 
ufacturing sections. 


'"•'■  i.^^;*,- 


Palm  Avenue,   of  Singleton   Court,   Los   Angeles,   planted  by    General    Longstreet> 


IRRIGATION  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


By   Willian   E.    SmytLe. 


N  the  early  days  of  the  national  ir- 


rigation movement,  when  we  were 


T 

I  trying  to  make  a  breach  in  the  dead 
JL.  wall  of  Eastern  indifference,  I 
boldly  challenged  public  credulity 
by  talking  about  "the  blessing  of  aridity." 
■Governed  as  we  are  by  influences  arising 
from  heredity  and  environment,  we  used 


to  think  that  light  rainfall,  with  almost 
none  in  the  long  growing  season,  was  a 
misfortune  for  the  country  so  circum- 
stanced. Our  fathers  for  countless  cen- 
turies depended  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
clouds  for  moisture.  When  the  clouds 
failed  them,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
prayed  for  rain.     They  believed  that  God 


Irrigating:   from   artesian   well. 
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would  suspend  the  laws  of  the  universe  for 
the  benefit  of  their  potatoes  and  cabbages. 
When  Southern  Califomians  pray  foi 
rain,  they  do  not  fall  upon  their  knees, 
but  upon  the  headgates  of  their  canals. 
Their  prayers  are  always  answered.  They 
do  not  ask  that  the  laws  of  the  universe 
be  suspended,  but  conform  their  customs 
to  the  demands  of  those  laws.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  civilization  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. We  are  working  in  partnership 
with  God  and  collecting  rich  dividends,  so- 
cial and  pecuniary. 

If  the  rainfall  of  Southern  California 
were  equal  to  that  of  Illinois,  our  agri- 
culture would  be  commonplace.  Farms 
would  be  large  and  rural  life  unattractive 
to  average  men  and  women.  Our  scenery 
and  climate  and,  consequently,  our  prod- 
ucts, would  be  different.  The  summer  heat 
would  be  almost  intolerable  because  the 
combination  of  high  temperature  and  high 
humidity  would  be  killing.  The  artist 
would  find  no  joy  in  our  hillsides,  which 
would  cease  to  pass  from  green  to  gold, 
and  from  gold  to  bronze,  remaining  mo- 
notonously   green.      The    optimistic    sun- 


shine would  give  place  to  the  pessimism 
of  gray  skies,  and  the  warmth  in  nature's 
heart  would  be  driven  out  by  the  cold, 
damp  breath  of  endless  storm. 

Aridity  is  the  mother  of  many  good 
things.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  mother  of 
co-operation  among  men.  It  compels  them 
to  associate  in  communities  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  make  the  motto  of  the 
Swiss  Eepublic  and  of  the  Three  Guards- 
men the  rule  of  their  social  and  economic 
life, — "Each  for  all  and  all  for  each." 
They  must  combine  and  organize  their 
efforts  in  diverting  the  stream,  construct- 
ing the  reservoir,  or  boring  into  the  earth, 
in  order  to  get  water,  and  this  combination 
and  organization  must  be  maintained  to 
the  end  of  time  in  order  that  the  water 
may  be  fairly  distributed  over  the  land. 
And  co-operation  is  the  very  essence  of 
civilization. 

The  step  from  the  co-operative  canal  to 
the  co-operative  fruit  exchange  is  easy  and 
natural,  and  the  step  from  the  fruit  ex- 
change to  co-operative  manufacturing, 
banking  and  distribution  is  likewise  in- 
evitable.    True,  these  steps  have  not  all 


Main  canal.   Imperial   irrig-ation  system,   Southern  California. 
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been  taken,  as  yet,  because  the  country  is 
young — only  a  generation  from  the  pio- 
neer pLintings  of  English-speaking  men 
— and  it  takes  time  to  outgrow  the  influ- 
ence of  heredity  and  custom  and  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  new  conditions.  We  are  the 
descendants  of  a  race  which  defied  compe- 
tition and  sought  individual  prosperity  by 
overcoming  our  neighbors;  but  we  are  the 
pioneers  of  a  race  which  will  deify  co-op- 
eration and  seek  individual  prosperity  by 
enriching  and  ennobling  our  neighbors. 
To  the  extent  that  we  have  combined  suc- 
cessfully in  dealing  with  our  water  sup- 
ply, we  have  already  realized  this  new  and 
higher  ideal. 

Irrigation  is  always  expensive.  Man  as- 
serts his  control  over  the  forces  of  nature 
only  at  the  cost  of  labor,  patience  and 
eternal  vigilance.  This  truth  applies  with 
peculiar  force  in  our  rugged  land,  with  its 
high  mountains,  its  torrential  streams  and 
its  underground  rivers.  It  costs  money  to 
get  the  water  in  the  first  place;  it  costs 
money  to  maintain  the  works  by  which  it 
is  diverted,  stored  or  lifted  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  All  this  is  influential 
in  shaping  the  life  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  soft,  semi- 
troj)ical   climate   will   breed   an   indolent 


race  do  not  understand  that  irrigation  i? 
a  hard  taskmaster,  a  jealous  mistress. 
Southern  California  may  be  a  lazy  land 
for  the  leisure  classes  who  use  it  as  a  play- 
ground, but  the  laziness  is  in  the  people^ 
not  in  the  land  or  climate.  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia is  a  strenuous  land  for  those  who- 
earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
faces,  and  it  always  will  be.  Not  a  single- 
crop  could  be  brought  to  maturity  with- 
out an  intelligent  effort  in  managing  the 
water  supply.  Nature  compels  men  to 
work,  and  this  everlasting  struggle  to  sub- 
jugate the  desert,  and  to  keep  it  subju- 
gated, makes  a  race  of  tough  fiber,  men- 
tally, physically  and  morally.  This  is  one 
of  the  important  influences  growing  out 
of  irrigation. 

The  expense  attached  to  the  artificial 
watering  of  land  produces  striking  social 
effects.  It  compels  the  adoption  of  a  small 
farm  unit.  Settlers  in  new  countries  are 
always  poor  men,  or  men  of  small  means. 
If  they  could  get  land  for  nothing  they 
would  have  a  thousand  acres.  If  they 
could  get  it  for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  they 
would  have  at  least  a  hundred;  but  when 
land  and  water  may  only  be  had  at  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  or  more, 
they  begin  to  see  the  beauty  of  a  ten  or 


Running    water    in    the    furrows. 
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twenty-acre  farm.  This  means  dense  pop- 
ulation, and  dense  population  means  near 
neighbors.  Near  neighbors  mean  all  sorts 
of  social  advantages  which  are  not  attain- 
able in  a  region  of  big,  lonely  farms — free 
mail  delivery,  piped  water  and  bath  tubs, 
modern  sewerage,  telephones,  daily  news- 
papers delivered  at  the  door,  libraries, 
schools,  churches,  and  that  satisfaction  for 
the  social  instincts  without  which  there 
can  be  no  permanent  rural  population 
above  the  level  of  a  European  peasantry. 

It  all  traces  back  to  the  original  bless- 
ing of  aridity,  with  the  miracle  of  irriga- 
tion as  its  corollary.  Southern  California 
of  today  is  the  living  example  of  these 
truths,  but  the  Southern  California  of  to- 
morrow, and  of  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
will  present  much  higher  examples. 

The  history  of  the  famous  colonies  of 
the  South,  like  Anaheim,  the  mother, 
Kiverside,  the  elder  sister,  Redlands,  On- 
tario, Pomona  and  others  of  the  younger 
brood,  is  a  familiar  tale.  Thousands  of 
tourists  come  yearly  to  look  upon  these 
celebrated  oases  which  have  arisen  in  the 
waste  of  sagebrush  and  cacti.  But  has  the 
limit  of  development  been  reached?  Is 
the  future,  so  to  speak,  wholly  in  the  past  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  irrigated  area  of 


Southern  California  will  be  doubled  and 
quadrupled  in  the  next  ten  years.  What 
we  see  today  is  only  the  prophecy  of  what 
we  shall  see.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
nation  and  the  operation  of  the  beneficent 
Newlands  law,  the  present  total  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  state  of  California  will 
be  duplicated  in  the  two  counties  of  San 
Diego  and  Riverside.  This  will  be  due  to- 
the  diversion  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
the  storage  of  winter  rains  on  the  Western 
slopes.  What  individual  effort  could  do* 
M-as  done  long  ago;  what  local  community 
effort  could  do  was  done  more  recently, 
but  is  of  the  past.  We  are  now  to  behold 
what  can  be  done  by  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  when  it  directs  its  genius,  its  money^ 
and  its  energies  to  the  task  of  domestic 
development  instead  of  foreign  expansion. 

The  irrigated  land  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia now  sustains,  in  town  or  country^ 
one  person  for  each  .73  of  an  acre.  A  mil- 
lion acres  will  ultimately  be  reclaimed  as- 
a  consequence  of  what  the  government  is- 
now  beginning  to  do  on  the  Colorado- 
River — a  million  acres  of  remarkably  fer- 
tile soil  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
— and  this  will  sustain  a  new  population,, 
chiefly  in  California,  of  approximately  a 
million  and  a  half. 


Flooding  the  arid  lands  of  Southern  California. 
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THE  COMING  SUPREMACY  OF 

THE  PACIFIC 

Second  Paper — Tlie  Cities  of  tke  Pacific  Nortliwest 
By  Wolf  Von  ScLierbrand,  PL.  D. 


TO  explain  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast  during  the  last  decade, 
the  changed  conditions,  which 
have  followed  the  Spanish- 
American  war  and  have  marked  the 
Eusso-Japanese  one,  are  usually  cited  as 
sufficient  grounds.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  Certainly^  those  two 
events  have  had  a  strong  stimulating  ef- 
fect upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  though,  as  to 
the  latter,  it  has  temporarily  resulted  in  a 
decrease  of  trade  with  the  countries  form- 
ing the  war  zone.  This,  however,  is  only 
an  ephemeral  effect,  for  during  1905  the 
deficiency  was  more  than  made  up  by  im- 
mense orders,  notably  from  Japan.  And 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  so  far  as 
this  country's  material  interests  are  con- 
cerned the  principal  result  of  the  gigantic 
struggle  between  Eussia  and  Japan  will  be 
enormously  enhanced  trading  facilities 
with  far  Asia. 

But  these  two  political  events,  moment- 
ous as  they  unquestionably  are,  do  not  al- 
together explain  a  change  as  sweeping  as 
occurred  in  the  same  region  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  half  a  century  ago. 

Look  at  gome  of  these  changes. 

Ten  years  ago  the  population  of  San 
Francisco  was  about  300,000;  to-day  it  is 
very  near  the  500,000  mark. 

The  population  of  Portland,  seat  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  held  to  com- 
memorate the  initial  exploration  voyage 
to  the  whole  "Oregon  Country"  a  century 
ago,  has  grown  from  80,000  a  decade  ago 
to  145,000. 

Seattle  during  the  same  time  grew 
from  35,000  to  150.000  ;  Los  Angeles  from 
80,000  to  180,000;  Oakland  from  57,000 
to  107,000;  Tacoma  from  36,000  to  70,- 
000;  Spokane  from  15,000  to  45,000;  As- 
toria from  8,000  to  22,000,  and  so  forth. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  larger  cities. 
There  are  scores  of  less  important  towns 
all  over  Oregon,  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia which  ten  years  ago  either  did  not 
exist  at  all  or  were  but  tiny  hamlets,  but 
have  since  grown  into  places  of  from  2,000 


to  10,000,  and  are  still  growing  so  fast 
that  the  census  taker  can  not  keep  track 
of  them,  forming  the  radiating  centers  of 
equally  fiourishing  agricultural  communi- 
ties, mining  districts,  and  manufacturing 
places. 

And  that's  just  it — manufacturing. 
That  is  a  new  motto  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
country,  but  it  is  a  word  to  conjure  with. 
This  is  a  fact  hitherto  almost  completely 
overlooked  in  the  states  east  of  the  Eockies. 
A  large  foreign  commerce  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  Pacific  States.  The  won- 
derful rise  of  their  trade  with  the  Orient 
is  accepted  and  pithy  statistical  showings 
demonstrating  this  rise  now  meet  every- 
where with  that  degree  of  respectful  at- 
tention which  such  figiires  are  apt  to  in- 
spire. But  manufacturing — bah !  who 
would  believe  that! 

And  yet  it  is  this  fact — for  unquestion- 
able fact  it  is — which  will  from  now  on 
form  the  keynote  to  the  Pacific  Coast's 
progress,  a  progress  which  during  the 
next  twenty  years  will  far  outvie  even  the 
progress  of  this  past  marvelous  decade. 

Wlioever  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear  can  not  at  this  day  make  an  extensive 
tour  of  the  three  Pacific  States  without 
having  it  brought  home  to  him  with  ele- 
mental force  that  the  soil  is  prepared,  the 
conditions  are  ripe,  the  opportimities  are 
awaiting  the  harvester,  and  that  this  won- 
derful region  stands  at  the  very  threshold 
of  an  industrial  development  which,  in 
several  respects,  will  shame  the  older  and 
supremely  self-satisfied  East. 

Wliat  are  the  essential  requisites. for  suc- 
cessful manufacturing?  Thcv  are  three: 
Enterprise  and  trained  intelligence  of 
population;  cheap  raw  stuffs,  fuel  and 
motive  power :  varied  and  low  priced 
means  of  transportation. 

x\ll  these  essentials  are  now  assembled  : 
the  industrial  equipment  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  flawless. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  in  detail. 

The  ,£rift  of  splendid  enterprise  and  of 
trained  and  well-directed  intelligence  is 
conceded  to  the  people  along  the  Pacific 
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by  everybody  who  has  had  occasion  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  them.  Indeed  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  For  is  not  the  popula- 
tion drawn  almost  altogether  from  the 
best  brawn  and  brain  of  this  country, 
from  tlie  pushing,  energetic  Middle  West 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  Eastern  States  ? 
Keen  minded,  dauntless  the  new  settlers 
arrived;  the  struggle  with  new  conditions 
enhanced  these  qualities.  It  is  not  over- 
stating the  facts  to  say  that  nowhere  in 
the  Union  do  you  find  stronger  and  more 
tenacious  mind  power  than  right  in  the 
Pacific  States.  The  careers  of  scores  of 
their  prominent  and  successful  men  prove 
this.  Many  of  these  names  have  become 
household  words  all  over  the  country  for 
pluck,  shrewdness,  and  wise  foresight. 
There  are  men  along  this  coast  who  within 
the  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  have 
«iccomplished  in  business  or  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  huge  and  original  semi-public 
•enterprises  what  further  east  it  took  two 
<OT  three  generations  to  accomplish. 

Raw  Stuffs  Cheap. 
Then  there  is  the  second  ingredient — 
«heap  rawstuffs,  fuel,  and  motive  power. 
Wliile  the  East  has  been  absorbed  with 
its  own  affairs,  this  far-away  region  along 
the  greatest  of  oceans  has  gone  on  piling 
discovery  on  discovery,  then  quietly  tak- 
ing stock  and  drawing  practical  conclu- 
•sions.      What  then  do  we  find  to-day? 

We  find  abundance  of  coal,  from  the 
lignite  to  the  choicest  anthracite.  Wash- 
ington has  most  of  it.  Her  coal  produc- 
tion for  1904:  was  over  3,000,000  tons,  of  a 
value  of  $9,750,000.  But  there  are  many 
mines  which,  owing  to  insufficient  means 
■of  transportation,  are  not  yet  exploited. 
There  are  others,  and  probably  outnum- 
bering the  known  ones  three  to  one,  which 
have  not  yet  been  located.  However,  the 
present  production  of  coal  in  Washington 
alone  is  fully  sufficient  for  years  to  come 
in  the  development  of  local  industry. 
Then  there  are  coal  mines  in  Oregon,  in 
"Montana,  in  Idaho,  any  number  of  them, 
and  among  them  some  producing  the 
choicest  hard  coal. 

There  is  in  California  an  abundance  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  fuel  of 
all — crude  petroleum,  more  than  28,000,- 
000  barrels  of  it  last  year.  And  this  in- 
dustry is  now  in  such  shape  as  to  be  fully 
available  for  industrial  purposes.  Pipe 
lines  for  this  oil  have  been  laid,  bringing 
it  to  any  desired  point.      There  is  a  line 


from  Kern  County  to  Point  Richmond, 
250  miles  long,  for  instance.  There  are 
pumping  stations  every  thirteen  miles  on 
this  pipe  line,  and  the  oil  is  heated  so  as 
to  render  it  more  volatile  and  better  to 
float.  This  one  county  of  Kern  in  Cali- 
fornia has  practically  exhaustless  supplies 
of  crude  oil. 

Then  in  this  same  state  of  California 
there  is  the  item  of  electric  power  to  be 
spoken  of.  There  are  at  present  140,000 
horse  power  of  it.  It  is  developed  mostly 
from  mountain  streams;  $50,000,000  are 
invested  in  the  business.  Another  80,000 
horse  power  is  now  in  process  of  being  de- 
veloped. This  power  is  used  to  run  street 
cars,  canning  factories,  mines,  dredges, 
pumping  plants,  grain  elevators,  for  il- 
lumination, and  for  all  sorts  of  industrial 
purposes.  The  power  is  sold  so  cheap 
that  from  $50  to  $80  per  horse  power  an 
annum  is  the  figure.  California  leads 
now  in  long-distance  transmission.  Power 
is  carried  370  miles,  from  Colgate  to  Oak- 
land, a  distance  of  219  miles,  and  then 
around  San  Francisco  Bay  to  San  Jose 
and  points  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  An 
interesting  feature  is  that  not  a  drop  of 
water  is  lost  on  the  way.  It  is  only  used 
to  generate  power,  and  the  water  is  then 
turned  back  into  the  irrigating  ditch,  etc. 
On  the  Kern  River,  for  example,  there  are 
five  power  plants,  one  above  the  other. 
This  power  difi'ers  from  that  generated 
by  the  Niagara  in  that  it  comes  in  big 
volume  from  great  heights,  and  conse- 
quently under  enormous  pressure.  There 
are  no  turbines,  as  in  the  Niagara,  but 
water  wheels,  and  the  force  of  the  water 
is  often  as  much  as  900  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  ordinary  force  being  200  pounds. 
Some  of  the  pipes  are  half  a  mile  long. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  California  motive 
power  and  fuel  are  both  abundant  and  low 
priced.  But  the  same  is  true,  in  varying 
degree,  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  as 
will  be  shown  further  on.  Then,  as  the 
third  point  in  this  list,  let  us  speak  of  raw 
stuffs.  Iron  ores  exist  in  enormous  layers 
and  of  the  finest  quality  in  Washington 
(especially  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
western  parts),  in  Oregon  (where  it  is 
found  best  along  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Columbia  River,  in  the  whole  Cascade 
Range,  and  in  the  Klamath  country),  and 
in  California,  as  well  as  Western  Idaho. 
]\rinorals  of  every  description,  needed  in 
manufacturing,  are  also  found  along  the 
Pacific  in  great  quantity. 
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Transportation  Facilities. 

Then,  lastly,  a  closely  spun  network  of 
railroads,  the  mighty  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries,  as  well  as  a  score  of  smaller 
rivers,  but  above  all  Puget  Sound  and  the 
^near-by  ocean,  yield  all  the  varied  and 
dow-priced  means  of  transportation 
needed.  Besides,  there  is  steady  improve- 
ment in  all  this.  New  railroads,  both 
main  and  branch  lines,  are  building  or 
planned;  the  harbors  are  being  dredged 
-and  otherwise  improved;  the  whole  of  the 
Columbia  Eiver  system  will  be  made  more 
available  for  navigation ,  allowing  unin- 
terrupted water  passage  down  the  Snake 
^nd  Spokane  Elvers  and  along  the  Colum- 
t)ia  itself  to  its  mouth  at  Astoria. 

In  all  the  three  prerequisites  necessary 
to  the  growth  and  permanent  prosperity  of 
£L  large  and  varied  industry  we  find,  there- 
fore, the  Pacific  Coast  in  an  impregnable 
position,  for  to  the  above  items  must  be 
added  the  unmatched  variety  and  excellent 
quality  of  its  other  products  from  wool 
and  wood  to  fruit  and  grain.  But  that 
is  so  well  known  a  feature  that  it  need  not 
be  dwelt  on  here  in  detail. 

More  to  the  purpose,  perhaps,  would 
'be  a  brief  survey  of  the  present  status  of 
the  leading  cities  along  the  Pacific  Coast, 


showing,  as  that  will,  both  the  spirit  ani- 
mating its  population  and  the  conditions 
which  tend  to  the  even  more  rapid  growth 
of  these  centers. 

Seattle. 

Far  up  in  the  north,  close  to  the  border 
of  British  Columbia,  lies  Seattle,  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Puget  Sound.  Its 
local  statistics  show  a  total  ocean  com- 
merce for  last  year  of  $75,686,554,  of 
which  the  coastwise  and  Alaska  trade 
amounts  to  over  $60,000,000,  and  its  deep- 
sea  tonnage  for  the  same  period  is  stated 
to  have  been  1,960,952. 

The  Seattle  people  just  now  feel  proud 
of  several  of  their  latest  achievements,  for 
instance,  the  erection  of  the  Alaska  build- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000,  a  "sky- 
scraper" office  structure  which  in  size, 
beauty,  and  appointments  would  not  dis- 
grace Wall  street.  Then  they  pride  them- 
selves on  the  completion  of  the  Great 
Northern  tunnel  beneath  the  city;  the 
completion  of  the  great  United  States 
battleship  Nebraska  on  the  local  yards  of 
Moran  Brothers;  the  inauguration  of 
"Jim"  Hill's  new  line  of  23,000-ton 
steamjers  plying  between  Seattle  and  far 
Asian  ports,  and  lastly,  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  union  depot,  the  largest  and 
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steam  plow  turning-  the  soil  on  reclaimed  land  in  Southern    California. 
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best  on  the  whole  Coast.  Greatly  pleased, 
too,  they  are  at  the  establishment  of  the 
West  Seattle  Steel  Plant,  the  creation  of 
William  Pigott  and  E.  M.  Wilson,  and 
destined  to  supply  in  future  much  of  the 
demand  for  steel  fabrics  of  every  kind, 
large  and  small,  including  locomotives; 
and  the  combination  mammoth  hotel  and 
theater,  built  by  James  A.  Moore,  on  the 
sunmiit  of  a  hillock  overlooking  not  only 
the  placid  Sound,  but  Mount  Eainier. 

It  was  early  in  the  '50s  when  A.  G. 
Denny,  T.  D.  Denny,  H.  L.  Yesler  and 
two  men  named  Boren  and  Bell,  coming 
from  Oregon,  and  all  accompanied  by 
numerous  hostages  to  fortune,  located  at 
West  Seattle  and  built  little  cabins.  But 
after  examining  the  bay  and  harbor,  they 
came  over  to  the  other  side,  and  each  fam- 
ily took  640  acres  of  land,  right  in  the 
forest,  on  the  same  location  where  now 
stretches  the  young  imperial  city.  Their 
property,  some  of  it  still  in  the  hands  of 
descendants,  is  worth  to-day  many  mil- 
lions. That  of  Yesler,  for  instance,  is 
valued  at  $2,400,000;  that  of  the  two 
Denny  families  at  a  round  $20,000,000. 

All  along  the  Coast  they  talk  of  the 
"Seattle  spirit,"  a  spirit  of  pluck  and  dar- 
ing, of  willingness  to  incur  any  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  town.  One  gets  an 
inkling  of  what  is  meant  by  that  when 
listening  to  some  of  Seattle's  public- 
spirited  men,  such  as  Mr.  James  A.  Moore, 
for  example.  He  came  to  Seattle  in  1881, 
when  the  population  was  but  3,500.  "One 
of  the  marked  things  was  when  the  North- 
ern Pacific  built  its  road  and  determined 
to  wipe  Seattle  off  the  map  and  make  Ta- 
coma  'the'  city.  Then  our  Seattle  mer- 
chants came  together  and  built  a  railroad 
of  our  own,  twenty  miles  of  it,  to  Auburn. 
That    brought    the    Northern    Pacific    to 


reason. 


Tacoma. 


Tacoma,  it  is  well  known,  came  into  be- 
ing with  the  building  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad;  it  is  a  "fiat  city,"  such  as 
St.  Petersburg  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Not  every  fiat  city  thrives,  but  Tacoma 
certainly  does.  In  1895  her  shipping 
trade  sliowed  a  total  of  $10,256,607;  in 
1904  it  had  risen  to  $41,020,818,  or  quad- 
rupled within  a  decade.  In  manufactur- 
ing she  has  done  almost  as  well  within  the 
same  period,  for  in  1895  her  invested  capi- 
tal amounted  to  $9,827,000,  ^vith  4,383 
employes,  a  yearly  pay  roll  of  $2,661,000 


and  an  output  of  $10,313,000;  in  1904 
the  capital  invested  had  increased  to  $17,- 
947,700,  the  employes  to  9,141,  the  yearly 
pay  roll  to  $6,355,300,  and  the  output  to 
$32,960,134. 

Nearly  everybody  in  Tacoma  owns 
his  own  home  or,  at  least,  rents 
a  whole  house,  nearly  always  standing  in 
a  pretty  little  garden  full  of  flowers  and 
blooming  trees  and  bushes.  There  is 
plenty  of  space  in  Tacoma.  In  Seattle 
real  estate  comes  high,  and  the  whole  city 
is  as  bustling  and  busy,  but  also  as  noisy, 
as  a  beehive.  Tacoma's  pretty  park  is 
right  in  the  center  of  the  town ;  in  Seattle 
you  have  to  ride  quite  a  while  on  the  trol- 
ley to  reach  the  park,  but  it  is,  sure 
enough,  well  worth  the  trouble  to  go  there. 
There  is  a  high  standard  of  schools  in 
Tacoma ;  but  that  is  even  truer  of  Seattle, 
and  still  truer  of  Portland;  it  applies,  in 
fact,  to  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  The 
State  University  in  Seattle  is  doing  splen- 
did work. 

In  Tacoma  are  located  the  docks,  car 
building  shops,  etc.,  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific railroad,  costing  $15,000,000.  One 
of  Tacoma's  gigantic  warehouses  measures 
2,360  feet  in  length  and  147  in  width,  and 
here  is  the  second  largest  wheat  and  fiour 
shipping  point  on  the  Pacific.  Tacoma 
lies  150  miles  from  the  open  sea,  at  Ad- 
miralty Inlet,  forming  the  very  bottom  of 
that  great  pocket,  the  Puget  Sound.  The 
St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Mill  is  the 
largest  in  the  world;  the  cut  in  1904  was 
100,000,000  feet,  and  its  value  $1,500,000. 
The  city  boasts  likewise  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  smelting  works  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast ;  it  smelts  ores  not  only  from 
Washington  and  Oregon,  but  also  from 
Alaska,  British  Columbia,  the  western 
states  and  South  America. 

In  part,  of  course,  the  secret  of  the 
phenomenal  success  of  Seattle  must  be 
found  also  in  her  splendid  steamer  service 
of  small  to  medium  sized  craft,  that  con- 
nects Seattle  with  every  port  and  mill, 
city  and  hamlet  on  Puget  Sound,  just  as 
the  early  prosperity  of  New  York  as  a 
shipping  center  was  largely  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Much  of  Tacoma's  import- 
ance and  wealth  depends,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  depend,  upon  her  being  the  ter- 
minus of  a  great  transcontinental  rail- 
road, with  all  that  implies.  But  her  citi- 
zens have  also  made  wise  and  efficient  use 
of  all  of  Tacoma's  other  advantages.  Not 
the   smallest    of  these    is  the  unlimited 
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water  power  which  nature  has  put  in  her 
wa}'.  The  Snoquahnie  Falls,  located  in 
the  Cascades,  have  been  put  in  electric 
harness  by  enterprising  citizens  of  Tacoma 
and  Seattle,  who  have  invested  $3,500,000 
and  furnish  10,000  horse  power  to  both 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  for  lighting,  motive 
power,  etc.  But  the  possible  extension 
of  the  system,  an  extension  now  contem- 
plated, is  to  the  tune  of  a  round  100,000 
horse  power.  And  with  that,  owing  to 
the  exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining 
this  power,  it  is  very  low  in  price. 

We  see  the  same  fact  repeated  in  Port- 
land and  its  string  of  suburbs,  which  ob- 
tain their  electric  power  from  the  falls 
of  the  Willamette  River,  just  a  few  miles 
above  the  city,  and  do  it  likewise  at  an 
extremely  cheap  price,  when  compared 
with  Eastern  states.  But  the  same  is 
true  of  nearly  every  town  and  village  of 
any  size  along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast ;  the 
Cascade  and  Coast  Eanges,  with  their 
numerous  falls,  glaciers,  mountain  brooks 
and  rivers,  supply  exhaustless  water 
power.  That  is  why  we  see  electric  light 
everywhere,  on  the  farms  as  well  as  in 
cities,  and  telephones  universally  in  use ; 
all  this  to  an  extent  probably  unrivaled  in 
the  world.  This  abundance  of  clear,  pure 
water  explains  also  another  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Pacific  Coast  towns  and  cities, 
namely,  their  unlimited  supply  of  the 
finest  drinking  water.  In  Portland,  for 
instance,  the  water  is  derived  from  one 
of  the  tall  mountains  near  by,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  covered  with  eternal  snow; 
and  what  is  true  of  Portland  is  true  of 
nearly  all  the  other  cities,  San  Francisco 
included. 

Portland. 

Not  alone  that,  however,  for  the  pure 
water  doubtless,  in  conjunction  with  the 
salubrious  climate  and  the  thorough  sani- 
tation everywhere  enforced,  has  its  full 
share  in  bringing  about  the  abnormally 
low  mortality.  In  this  respect,  too,  Port- 
land bears  the  palm.  Her  average  mor- 
tality is  a  small  fraction  above  9  per  cent; 
that  of  Tacoma,  11.3 ;  that  of  Seattle, 
about  12,  and  so  forth.  Of  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  world,  Portland  has,  so  far  as 
we  possess  reliable  statistics,  the  lowest 
mortality. 

The  people  of  Portland  justly  feel 
proud  of  this  fact,  as  they  do  also  of  the 
alluring  charm  of  landscape  in  the  midst 


of  which  their  city  is  set;  of  the  "home- 
like," cosy  quality  of  the  town,  with  its 
well-paved,  stately  business  quarter  and 
its  residence  sections,  all  embowered  in 
luscious  foliage  and  fragrant  rose  bushes 
that  bloom  perennially  and  attain  here  a 
size  unknown  elsewhere.  For  years  Port- 
land figured  in  the  census  lists  as  the 
wealthiest  city  (considered  per  head  of 
population)  in  the  Union;  now  it  is  still 
the  third  highest.  The  standard  of  cul- 
ture and  of  its  educational  institutions  is 
a  very  high  one  in  Portland,  probably  the 
highest  anywhere  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

But  in  purely  material  things,  too, 
Portland  is  on  a  par  with  her  rivals.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  there,  a  big  steamer  fleet  of 
eleven  vessels  was  one  day  chartered  to 
carry  out  50,000  tons  of  merchandise  from 
her  fine  and  spacious  harbor  to  the  Far 
East.  Her  harbor  lies  114  miles  off  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  the  open 
Pacific.  In  most  respects  this  must  be 
accounted  an  advantage.  But  to  ade- 
quately attend  to  the  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive task  of  keeping  the  navigation 
channel  from  the  sea  downwards  at  the 
required  depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  the  en- 
lightened public  spirit  of  Portland's  mer- 
chants and  shippers  opportunely  stepped 
in  some  years  ago.  Plans  were  drawn 
and  approved  by  the  national  government, 
and  huge  dredging  machines  have  since 
taken  care  of  the  problem.  Up  to  the 
present  bonds  to  cover  this  big  expenditure 
have  been  issued  to  the  extent  of  $1,550,- 
000,  and  the  largest  and  latest  dredger  put 
on  cost  a  matter  of  $242,500;  it  has  a 
thirty-inch  discharge.  The  Columbia 
River,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette, 
is  navigable  for  900  miles,  and  after  the 
work  of  "regulating"  this  noble  river  in 
its  upper  course  has  been  carried  out,  as 
it  will  be  within  the  next  five  years,  the 
shipping  facilities  to  and  from  Portland — 
as  far  as  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho — will 
be  greatly  enlarged  and  its  commerce  by 
water  correspondingly  increased. 

That  commerce  is,  however,  already  a 
very  large  one.  Portland  is  the  first 
wheat  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  400,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  produced 
by  her  mills,  and  a  large  portion  of  this 
is  sent  abroad ;  her  wholesale  and  manu- 
facturing business  is  $180,000,000;  there 
are  located  there  2,101  business  establisli- 
ments,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $107.- 
627,750.      Her  pseudonym,  "Rose  City," 
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speaks  for  itself;  even  in  midwinter  roses  ordinary  fishermen  there  often  make  their 

and   other  flowers   are  blooming  in   her  $25  to  $50  per  day  in  season.     The  aver- 

thousand  little  gardens  behind  the  back  age   wealth   for   every   man,   woman   and 

porch.      In    answer    to    the    oft-repeated  child  in  Astoria    is  computed   at    $2,000^ 

charge  that  Portland  is  "too  wet/'  the  offi-  and  the  town's  proudest  boast  is  that  it  is- 

cial  government  data  shows  that  while  the  the  wealthiest  community  in  the  Union, 

average     annual     precipitation,     between  The  day  will  come  when  Astoria  will  rank 


1894  and  1904,  was  39.8  inches  for  Port- 
land, it  was  43.4  for  New  York,  49.7  for 
New  Orleans,  and  46.4  for  Atlanta. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  Portland  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  one  of  the  wide- 
awake men  of  that  city  said  to  the  writer : 
"In  a  few  years  sawmills  and  all  kinds 
of  other  manufacturing  establishments 
will  line  the  river  from  St  Johns  to  Port- 
land. Here  is  where  rail  and  river  meet, 
and  that  is  an  enormous  advantage  for  in- 


with  the  largest   seaports  on  the  entire' 
Coast. 

In  Washington,  too,  there  is  a  young- 
and  phenomenally  thriving  city  which  has- 
a  great  future.  This  is  Spokane,  grown 
into  40,000  population  within  a  few  years,, 
and  yet  showing  all  the  earmarks  of  sta- 
bility and  firmly  anchored  wealth.  Spo- 
kane lies  just  far  enough  to  the  east  of 
Seattle  to  escape  the  whirlpool  of  its  busi- 
ness influence.     Located  on  the  broad  andt 


dustry.  Above  all,  the  furniture  industry  deep  Spokane  Eiver,  the  city  derives  from 
will  spring  up — the  costly  woods  we  can  the  two  falls  near  by  the  35,000  horse- 
get  first-hand  from  the  Philippines  and  power  of  electricity  which  it  needs  for  its- 
the  common  woods  of  every  kind  we  have  own  manifold  uses,  and  of  which  it  trans- 
here  in  greatest  variety.      We  shall  have  mits  a  large  portion  elsewhere,  above  alJ 


woolen  mills,  working  up  the  wool  from 
our  own  sheep,  20,000,000  pounds  every 
year.  We  shall  have  dairies  and  con- 
densed milk  establishments  by  the  score, 
and  many  others.  Within  another  twenty 
years  Portland  will  do  manufacturing  at 
the  rate  of  $500,000,000  per  year." 

Smaller  Cities. 

Among  the  other  flourishing  cities  and 
towns  of  Oregon,  Astoria  deserves  special 
mention.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  lordly  Columbia  alone  predestines  As- 
toria to  greatness.      But  there  are  other 

reasons  as  well.  The  jetty  recently  built  is  strong  and  quick.  Another  generation,, 
by  the  United  States  government  at  a  say  thirty  short  years,  and  the  Pacific- 
cost  of  $5,000,000  protects  Astoria's  mag-  Coast  will  be  lined  from  north  to  south 
nificent  harbor.  Vessels  with  a  combined  with  a  score  of  mighty,  wealthy,  imperial 
tonnage  of  1,310,759  entered  it  last  year,  cities;  some  of  them  will  have  reached  the- 
Her  navigable  water  front  has  a  depth  of  million  limit,  others  will  he  on  their  way 
twenty-nine  feet.      Her  trade  in  1904  ag-  to  it. 

gregated  about  $12,000,000.  Within  ac-  Only  total  ignorance  or  willful  blind- 
cessible  distance  there  stands  75,000,000,-  ness  can  fail  to  read  the  signs.  As  the- 
000  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  Her  Eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  Nine- 
salmon  catch  is  worth  an  average  of  $3,-  teenth  Centuries  saw  the  rapid  growth  of 
500,000  annually.      As  population  in  Ore-  the  Atlantic  border,  and  as  the  second  half 


to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region  in  Idaho,, 
some  150  miles  away.  Its  tributary  terri- 
tory includes  those  two  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive valleys,  that  of  Yakima  and  of 
the  Wenatchee,  and  its  interests  show  the 
almost  invincible  combination  of  mining,, 
agriculture,  and  manufacturing. 

There  are  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
beautiful,  pushing,  resistless  centers  of 
civilization  growing  up  before  our  very 
eyes,  equipped  with  everything,  material 
and  spiritual,  which  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury can  boast  of.  The  air  there  is  hum- 
ming with  bee-like  activity ;  the  pulse  beat 


gon  and  all  along  the  Columbia  Eiver 
basin  becomes  more  dense,  and  as  the  Co- 
lumbia itself  will  become  an  immense 
highway  of  supplies,  Astoria  is  bound  to 
profit   from   these  new   conditions   as   no 


of  the  Nineteenth  Century  witnessed  the 
evolution  to  life  and  greatness  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  so  the  Twentieth  Century  will 
have  as  one  of  its  chief  theaters  of  action- 
the  Pacific  Coast.      The  feats  of  the  fore- 


other  city  can.  The  saying  in  Astoria  fathers  will  be  eclipsed  here.  The  su- 
now  is :  ''A  laboring  man  can  buy  a  bar-  premacy  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  become- 
rel  of  flour  with  one  day's  earnings" ;  and      an  established  fact. 

(Note — The  third  article  in  this  series  will  apear  in  the  October  issue.) 


THE  BORDERLAND 

By   Artnur  J.   Burdick 


JUST  east  of  that  point  where  the 
rock-ribbed,  lava-crested  Coast 
Eange  creeps  over  the  border- 
line from  the  United  States  into 
Mexico,  lies  the  plain  of  Yuha,  a 
bit  of  territory  unique,  interesting,  mys- 
terious, and  known  only  to  an  adventure- 
some few. 

The  Yuha  plain  is  a  desert  and  it  is 
avoided  by  most  persons  because  of  it« 
terrors  from  heat  and  thirst;  because  of 
its  labyrinth  of  drifting  and  shifting  sand 
hills ;  and  of  the  gruesome  tales  told  about 
the  mysterious  region.  There  is,  however, 
no  section  of  country  in  California  pos- 
sessed of  more  wonderful  features  or  more 
interesting  natural  phenomena  than  this 
plain  of  Yuha. 

At  the  very  northern  extremity  of  the 
plain,  separating  it  from  the  desert  be- 
yond, are  the  Superstition  Mountains, 
quite  as  interesting,  in  a  way,  as  the  plain 
they  border.  The  Indians  look  upon  the 
m.ountains  with  awe  and  fear.  Nothing 
will  induce  them  to  visit  or  even  to  ap- 


proach near  to  them.  They  believe  them 
to  be  the  abode  of  evil  spirits — in  fact, 
this  little  range  of  hills  is  the  Hades  of  the 
Cocopahs. 

One  of  the  spirits  supposed  to  reside 
there  is  called  Wah  Didin.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  being  a  little  old  man  whose 
office  is  to  warn  the  Indians  of  approach- 
ing death.  He  appears  to  the  one  called 
and  makes  known  his  errand  by  writhings, 
wringing  of  hands,  moanings  and  doleful 
noises. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  Indians  look 
upon  the  mountains  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling and  why  their  imaginations  have 
been  led  to  people  them  with  these  evil 
spirits.  Owing  to  certain  conditions,  which 
will  be  explained  further  on,  the  moun- 
tains seldom  look  twice  alike.  They  are 
constantly  changing  their  contour  and 
seemingly  their  location  on  the  plain.  Even 
white  men  are  impressed  with  this  idea 
of  their  unstability.  One  man,  upon  be- 
ing asked  their  location,  replied : 

"At  this  season  of  the  year,  I  should; 


The  Devil's  Wigwam,   near   Superstition  Mountains,  close   to   the   Mexican   line   in   Southern   California, 
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Colorado  Desert,   Yuha  Plain,    Superstition  Mountain  in  distance,  Pebble  Plain  in  the  foregTOund. 


judge  they  would  be  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Mexico.  Last  spring  they  were 
down  about  to  the  line." 

In  journeying  to  the  mountains  the  im- 
pression of  their  propensity  to  travel  is 
strengthened.  A  comrade  and  I  visited 
this  range  in  December,  1904.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  day  previous  to  the  one  in 
which  we  reached  the  peaks,  the  moun- 
tains looked  to  be  close  at  hand.  We 
thought  we  might  reach  them  early  in  the 
day,  but  the  longer  we  traveled  toward 
them,  the  further  away  they  appeared,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
they  seemed  very  near  to  us  again.  They 
continiied  to  draw  near  till  sundown,  when 
they  again  receded.  The  march  toward 
them  was  continued  long  after  dark,  with 
their  dim  outlines  and  the  stars  for  guides, 
l)ut  when,  late  at  night,  we  made  camp, 
they  were  apparently  far  from  us.  When 
morning  dawned  they  were  just  before 
us,  seemingly  having  advanced  miles  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Then,  too,  the  contour  of  the  moun- 
tains was  constantly  changing.  A  part  of 
the  time  they  appeared  like  one  long,  low- 
lying  mountain;  again  like  several  peaks; 
again  like  very  many.     This  phenomenon 


is  one  of  several  which  have  given  the 
mountains  a  bad  reputation  with  the  In- 
dians, but  this  feature  is  not  difl&cult  to 
explain. 

Tlie  mountains  are  surrounded  with 
miles  of  sand  drifts  which  are  from  a  few 
feet  to  nearly  or  quite  1000  feet  high. 
These  sand  hills  are  constantly  changing 
position  and  form.  Sometimes  they  add 
a  line  of  hills  several  miles  long  to  one 
end  of  the  chain  of  peaks,  and  sometimes 
they  are  found  at  the  other  end.  Again, 
they  will  drift  up  the  sides  of  the  rocky 
peaks  nearly  or  quite  to  the  top,  causing 
them  to  look  like  giant  sand-hills,  and 
then  they  are  blown  away  and  the  gray, 
red  or  black  rocks  of  the  peaks  are  ex- 
posed. 

The  shadow  effects  have  also  much  to 
do  with  the  transforming  of  these  myste- 
rious mountains.  The  morning  sun 
strikes  the  white  sand  drifts  and  sends 
black  shadows  over  other  parts  of  the 
mountains,  picturing  in  black  and  white 
lines,  to  the  eye,  peaks  and  canyons  which 
do  not  really  exist.  The  noon  sun 
changes  these  lines,  giving  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  to  the  range,  and  the 
evening  sun   works   another    transforma- 
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Volcano  on  Yuha  Plain. 


tion.  In  fact,  every  hour  means  a  change 
in  these  peculiar  hills. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  for  the 
superstitious  fear  of  the  Indians.  Explo- 
sive noises  are  frequently  heard  among 
the  hills,  as  though  some  one  deep  down 
in  the  earth,  or  back  in  some  secluded 
canyon  were  firing  guns.  The  hills  are 
volcanic.  They  had  their  birth  in  some 
prehistoric  convulsion  of  the  earth.  They 
are  in  the  very  center  of  a  region  abound- 
ing in  extinct  volcanoes  and  they  are 
surrounded  by  fields  of  lava  and  volcanic 
debris.  The  explosions  and  the  occasional 
tremors  of  the  earth  there  are  no  doubt 
the  deep-down  boilings  and  bubKlings  of 
the  yet  uncooled  sea  of  molten  rocks,  the 
remnant  of  those  ancient  active  spouters. 

In  piling  up  the  principal  peaks  of  this 
small  mountain  chain,  nature  has  worked 
in  a  curious  manner.  The  peaks,  which 
are  from  a  few  hundred  to  about  one 
thousand  feet  high,  stand  thickly  grouped 
but  scarcely  two  can  be  found  composed 
of  the  same  material.  One  peak  is  of 
black  volcanic  rock  and  close  beside  it  is 
a  peak  of  red  granite.  Next  to  this  rises 
a  peak  of  gray  granite,  and  beyond  a  hill 
that  gleams  with  quartz  or  glistens  with 
Tystals  of  gymsum  or  fluorspar. 

On  the  eastern  wing  of  the  range  are 


the  wigwams  of  Wah  Didin  and  the  other 
evil  spirits  of  the  mountains.  These  Sa- 
tanic homes  are  circular  mounds,  resem- 
bling, in  the  distance,  the  dwellings  of  the 
Indians  themselves.  They  have  been 
carved  by  the  action  of  the  waves  of  a 
prehistoric  sea,  from  an  elevated  bed  of 
red  volcanic  mud.  The  mounds  thus 
formed  are  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  high, 
with  a  diameter  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
their  elevation. 

South  of  the  mountains  are  several  miles 
of  plain,  and  then  the  sand  dunes.  The 
first  two  or  three  miles  of  the  plain  is  of 
the  red  volcanic  mud,  which  has  hardened 
to  the  consistency  of  India  rubber.  It 
is  springy  to  the  feet  and  not  an  unpleas- 
ant paved  way  upon  which  to  travel.  Be- 
yond this  is  three  or  four  miles  of  hard, 
cemented  sand,  thickly  set  with  white, 
glossy  pebbles  about  the  size  of  peas.  Still 
Iieyond  is  another  three  or  four  miles  of 
hard  pavement  thickly  besprinkled  with 
irregular-shaped  pebbles  from  the  size  of 
a  walnut  up  to  stones  as  large  as  a  hen's 
Qgg.  Every  color  in  nature  is  here  repre- 
sented. There  are  red  and  gray  and  mot- 
tled granite,  pebbles,  jaspers,  green  ser- 
pentine, chalcedony,  agate,  hyolite,  gneiss, 
gypsum,  fluorspar,  and  occasionally  hya- 
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cinths,  topaz,  and  other  stones  of  commer- 
cial value. 

Then  come  the  sand  dunes,  a  section  of 
the  plain  filled  with  drifts  of  fine  sand, 
some  stationary,  owing  to  an  anchorage  of 
mesquite,  others,  like  the  "Crescent 
Hills,''  slowly  advancing  across  the  plain. 
These  crescent  hills  are,  themselves,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  plain.  Each  mound 
is  a  true  crescent,  as  shapely  and  well  pro- 
portioned as  any  that  could  be  constructed 
by  a  landscape  gardener.  The  horns  of 
the  crescents  all  point  toward  the  east,  the 
winds  blow  from  the  west,  ^^^^lile  these 
hills  travel  slowly  across  the  plain,  as  the 
winds  pick  up  the  particles  of  sand  from 
the  one  side  and  fling  them  over  to  the 
other  side,  they  preserve  their  shape  and 
proportions,  though  they  increase  in  size 
as  they  advance. 

South  of  these  crescent-shaped  dunes 
lies  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the 
plain,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the  state. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  dim,  dark,  un- 
known ages,  when  this  region  was  the 
heart  of  a  fiery  furnace.  The  rocks  were 
melted  with  fervent  heat  and  the  sky, 
now  so  blue  and  cloudless,  was  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  a  dozen  belching  vol- 


canoes. Scoriae  plains  now  stretch  across 
the  landscape,  and  from  their  midst  rise 
numbers  of  cone-shaped  peaks  which  t;ell 
where  the  heart  of  the  volcanic  conflagra- 
tion was  located.  Farther  northwest  and 
southwest  are  other  volcanic  peaks,  which 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  hot  period  was 
wide  spread. 

Thirty  miles  to  the  south,  a  relic  of 
that  eruptive  period,  is  a  region  known 
as  the  "Volcanoes,"  whore  in  a  radius  of 
a  mile  or  more  of  territory  are  a  hundred 
smoking,  steaming  mounds,  varying  in 
height  from  a  few  feet  to  a  himdred  feet. 
These  vomit  forth  hot  mud  and  volcanic 
matter  constantly  and  the  region  is  cov- 
ered with  a  cloud  of  steam.  Yuha  plain 
now  lies  nearly  100  feet  below  sea  level, 
and  the  rocks  of  the  plain  and  the  moun- 
tain bases  are  washed  and  eroded  in  a 
wonderful   manner.  In  one  portion 

of  the  plain  rise  two  small  mountains  or 
hills,  conical,  steep  and  sharp  in  outline. 
One  might,  from  a  distance,  mistake  them 
for  crater  cones,  so  round  are  they,  but 
when  he  approaches  he  discovers  them  to 
be  shell  mountains,  great  beds  of  prehis- 
toric bivalves  which  were  left  stranded 
when  the  ancient  sea  was  swept  back. 


J 


The    endless    sand    of    the    desert. 


VALUE  OF  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE 

By   Guy  W.  Wadswortli,   D.   D. 
President   or   Occidental   College,  Los  Angeles 


EYEEY  American  university  has  an 
undergraduate  or  college  depart- 
ment. In  most  of  these  the  under- 
graduate students  far  outnumber 
those  who  are  doing  graduate  or 
professional  work.  A  college  which  ex- 
ists apart  from  university  surroundings 
and  which  has  an  attendance  of,  say,  from 
one  to  five  or  six  hundred,  may  be  con- 
sidered what  is  technically  known  as  a 
*'small  college."  Our  country  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  graduates  of  such  insti- 
tutions. Their  alumni  are  leaders  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Many  of  them  are 
the  presidents  and  teachers  of  our  great 
universities.  The  question  is :  Are  the 
small  colleges,  whose  usefulness  was  con- 
ceded in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  out  of 
date  now?  Are  they  needed  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century? 

Excluding  institutions  whose  only  claim 
to  come  under  this  head  is  their  smallness, 
and  whose  teaching  force  and  equipment 
are  evidently  inadequate,  I  hold  that  the 
typical,  up-to-date,  small  college  is  still 
needed,  and  for  many  reasons. 

The  small  college  has  superior  advan- 
tages in  the  impartation  of  knowledge. 

The  Question  of  Teaching. 

The  teachers,  on  the  average,  are  at 
least  equal  to  the  teachers  of  undergradu- 


ates in  the  great  universities.  They  are 
frequently  superior  to  those  who  teach  the 
university  freshmen  and  sophomores.  I 
recently  heard  of  a  case  where  an  instruc- 
tor in  Latin  in  one  of  our  greatest  uni- 
versities was  taking  private  instruction  of 
the  professor  of  Latin  in  a  small  college. 

The  heads  of  departments  in  the  uni- 
versities are  often  men  seen  by  under- 
classmen only  from  afar.  These  students 
are  usually  taught  by  underpaid  instruc- 
tors and  assistants,  many  of  whom  have 
had  little  experience  as  teachers.  They 
practice  upon  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and 
those  who  desire  the  prestige  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  "great  university."  Many 
of  these  instructors  and  assistants  prove 
to  be  successful  teachers,  others  drop  out 
of  sight — failures.  The  able  presidents 
of  the  State  universities  could  tell  a  tale 
of  woe  about  political  influence,  which 
sometimes  holds  securely  in  their  chairs 
men  who  would  be  ousted  forthwith  if 
their  positions  depended  upon  pure  merit. 

The  small  college  also  has  its  troubles, 
but  owing  to  the  limited  number  of 
courses  and  the  comparatively  small  at- 
tendance, the  bulk  of  the  teaching,  even  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  is  done  by 
heads  of  departments  and  associate  or  as- 
sistant professors,  usually  men  of  tried 
experience. 


Two  of  the  thirteen  buildings  of  Colorado  College. 
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Pomona    College,    Claremont,    California. 


Small  Classes,  More  Learning. 

The  small  college  has  a  great  advantage 
in  imparting  knowledge  in  the  size  of  its 
classes.  One  of  our  best  known  Eastern 
universities  is  engaged  in  a  campaign  to 
raise  several  millions  of  dollars  in  order 
that  classes  may  be  properly  subdivided; 
in  other  words^,  in  order  that  the  univer- 
sities may  compete  with  the  small  college. 

Every  teacher  knows  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  teach  a  class  in  geometry,  for  ex- 
ample, which  numbers  one  hundred  or 
more  students.  A  class  of  twenty-five  is 
large  enough  for  good  results.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  can  not  make  much 
impression  upon  an  unwieldy  class.  The 
great  president  of  Williams  College,  Mark 
Hopkins,  used  to  say  that  he  hoped  the 
classes  at  Williams  would  never  number 
more  than  fifty.  The  alumni  of  Williams 
College  have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
glory  of  our  nation  and  the  betterment 
of  the  world;  and  now  its  enrollment  is 
little  over  three  hundred.  Williams  and 
Amherst,  Dartmouth  and  Union,  Lafay- 
ette, Hamilton,  Washington  and  Jefl'er- 
son,  Wooster,  Hanover  and  Park  are 
small  colleges  and  famous. 

The  Recitation  Method. 
The  small  college  in  general  makes  use 
of  the  recitation  method,  rather  than  the 
lecture  system.  For  undergraduate  stu- 
dents the  recitation  method  is  incompar- 
ably better.  The  lecture  system  has  its 
])lace,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reci- 
tation method.  The  best  results  in  scholar- 
ship arc  seldom  obtained  where  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  students  except  at 


the  time  of  examination.  The  work  lacks 
continuity  and  steadiness.  The  lecturer 
may  please.  His  room  may  be  crowded 
with  visitors,  but  for  results  he  can  not 
beat  old  Socrates,  with  his  questions  de- 
manding prompt  and  clear  answer.  The 
student  should  have  a  chance  every  day 
to  show  how  much  or  how  little  he  knows. 
If  he  recites  well,  encouragement  will  in- 
spire to  greater  effort;  if  he  "fiunks," 
shame  drives  him  to  burn  the  midnight 
oil  and  to-day's  failure  is  forgotten  in  the 
success  of  to-morrow. 

The  small  college  emphasizes  the  cul- 
ture courses.  While  a  reasonable  amount 
of  elective  choice  is  permitted,  the  pre- 
scribed work  is  generally  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  is  the  case  in  the  university. 

President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College 
has  said  that  "It  is  the  function  of  the 
college  to  make  iron  into  steel,  and  it  is 
the  function  of  the  university  to  make 
steel  into  tools."  The  undergraduate 
student  at  a  university  is  not  likely  to 
receive  the  training  which  best  fits  him 
for  the  steel-making  process  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  or  graduate  department 
of  the  university.  The  high  standing  of 
graduates  of  small  colleges  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  our  country  is  a  matter 
of  comment. 

Discipline  of  Small  Colleges. 

Wlien  Bishop  Conaty  of  Monterey  and 
Los  Angeles  was  dean  of  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington,  he  was  asked 
to  answer  the  question,  Why  go  to  col- 
lege ?  He  replied :  "I  should  say,  in  one 
word,   for   discipline." 
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The  small  college  stands  for  discipline. 
It  believes  in  training  the  mind  symmetri- 
cally and  vigorously.  The  student  who 
"hates  mathematics"  nevertheless  takes  it 
like  a  man,  and  though  like  quinine  it  is 
bitter  to  the  taste,  it  works  wonders  in 
his  intellectual  stomach.  The  student 
who  growls  at  first  about  studAang  "dead" 
languages,  and  yet  "tackles  hard,"  finds 
that  the  dead  are  alive,  and  in  the  end 
thanks  his  alma  mater  for  her  strenuous 
training. 

The  small  college  has  ever  stood  for 
character  building.  The  great  President 
Woolsey  of  Yale  once  said:  "In  the 
choice  of  a  college  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is  character;  second,  culture; 
third,  knowledge." 

The  small  college  has  aptly  been  com- 
pared to  the  well  regulated  home  with  its 
simplicity  and  quiet  influence;  the  uni- 
versity to  the  magnificent  hotel  with  its 
elaborate  appointments  and  elegant  fur- 
nishings. Which  shall  it  be  for  your 
son  or  daughter,  the  homely  life  of  the 
small  college,  or  the  artificial  life  of  the 
great  university? 


Universities  Are   ^Vorldly. 

The  university  can  not  touch  the  real 
life  of  its  students.  Their  numbers 
make  it  impossible.  The  students  can 
not  adequately  be  shielded  from  tempta- 
tion, advised  in  difficulty,  consoled  in 
sorrow,  encouraged  in  moments  of  failure, 
and  stimulated  to  true  success.  The 
small  college  can  do  and  does  all  this. 

The  great  need  of  the  day  is  men  of 
character.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
^Vhy  go  to  college?  President  Angell  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  replied :  "To 
make  one  more  of  a  man."  Knowledge  and 
culture  give  power,  but  the  power  may  be 
used  for  evil.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
once  said,  "Education  without  religion 
will  only  end  in  making  men  clever 
devils."  ' 

The  American  small  college  stands  and 
always  has  stood  for  the  development  of 
Christian  character.  It  ^vill  never  be  out 
of  date  so  long  as  this  continues  to  be  its 
chief  purpose.  The  small  college,  if  true 
to  its  traditions,  strives  to  bring  its  stu- 
dents in  close  touch  with  the  Great 
Teacher,  that  in  Him  they  may  find  "the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  "Life." 


Library,     Occidental    College,     Los    Angeles.     California. 


THE  FIRST  WESTERN  ATHLETIC 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 


By   Hertert   W.    K.errigan 
Director  o£  Atnletics,  Lewis  ana  Clark   Exposition 


THE  first  Western  national  ath- 
letic contests  which  were  held 
at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition   Saturday,    August    5, 
proved  a  success  far  beyond 
the  expectations  of  all  but  the  Westerners 
themselves.  Only  once  before,  at  St.  Louis 
last  vear,  has  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 


Waller,    of    Milwaukee,    striding    over    the    low    hurdles. 

consented  to  hold  its  national  champion- 
ship games  for  track  and  field  events  out- 
side Xew  York,  and  it  will  probably  be 
many  years  before  the  games  are  secured 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  again.  California 
may  succeed,  but  the  Northwest  has  a  long 
time  to  wait  for  the  recurrence  of  this 
great  meet. 

The  securing  of  the  games  by  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  committee  was  cer- 
tainly a  bold  action  in  the  face  of  so  much 
competition  from  other  cities,  but  the  per- 
sistence of  the  athletic  committee  has  been 
rewarded  with  the  greatest  success,  as 
shown  by  the  records  made  at  the  games 
on  that  greatest  of  all  athletic  days.  The 
result  of  the  games  in  general,  the  records 
made,  the  knowledge  shown  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  games  by  the  Western  people, 
the  excellence  of  the  track  and  field  run 
on,  the  climate  to  perform  in,  the  interest 
in  athletic  contests  by  the  people,  the  great 
advancement  in  the  various  events,  and 


especially  the  ability  of  the  athletes  them- 
selves, has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  athletic 
world.  The  Eastern  people  did  not  believe 
that  we  could  have  such  successful  con- 
tests. The  records  that  have  been  made 
in  the  past  they  considered  ridiculous  and 
even  spurious.  They  did  not  seem  to  real- 
ize that  we  had  men  competent  enough 
to  run  the  games,  and  neglected  this  part 
of  the  country.  If  they  ever  did  hear  of 
an  athlete  being  successful,  they  thought 
it  exceptional  and  immediately  sent  for 
him  to  go  East  for  the  finished  principles 
of  training.  Even  the  conditions  of  our 
track's  and  fields  were  questioned.  They 
could  not  imagine  the  West  knowing  any- 
thing about  what  a  track  should  be  like, 
and  believed  that  the  sun  never  shone  on 
this  part  of  the  globe  enough  to  allow  the 
voung  man  to  get  out  in  it  and  develop 
the  qualities  of  speed  and  endurance.  With 
the  idea  also  that  the  Western  people  did 
not  like  athletics  as  well  as  themselves 
and  could  not  appreciate  them,  perhaps 
even  thinking  that  we  had  never  advanced 
further  than  the  Indian  war  dance  and 
lacrosse  game,  with  the  athletes  running 
and  jumping  in  moccasins,  they  disre- 
garded us. 

But  the  Eastern  people  have  found  out 


Coe,    of    Boston,    who    broke    the    world's    record 
the    shot-put   by   sending-    the    16-pound 
weight   49    feet   6    inches. 


that  the  West  is  well  equipped  for  athletic 
contests  on  track  and  field,  that  we  have 
good  records,  that  there  are  men  here  als^o 
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that  know  the  game  of  athletics;  who 
know  how  to  lay  a  track,  measure  a  jump, 
«tart  a  race,  hold  a  watch,  and  that  clay 
is  as  good  as  a  cinder  path;  and  that  the 
people  know  the  difference  between  a  good 
performance  and  a  poor  one. 

We  have  athletes,  as  we  have  shown,  and 
we  will  try  to  keep  them  for  our  own 
■schools  and  colleges.  It  is  only  a  short 
while  before  the  East  will  have  found  this 
out,  and  will  appreciate  that  we  know  the 
importance  of  athletics,  mentally  and  phy- 
sically; that  the  schools  and  colleges  are 
Avell  equipped  to  carry  on  the  advance- 
ment of  pure  amateur  athletic  sports,  hav- 
ing all  the  facilities  and  trainers  neces- 
sary to  do  this  and  finish  an  athlete's 
training;  and  instead  of  sending  our  ath- 
letes away  for  competition,  through  our 
advancement  in  the  scientific  principles 
we  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  Eastern 
athletes  to  come  to  the  West  for  their  com- 
petition. For  here  the  climate  is  better 
and  the  athletes  are  more  robust  than  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  athlete.  For  it 
will  be  found  that  the  life  of  a  Western 
athlete  surpasses  that  of  the  Eastern. 

The  field  event,  the  short  distance  runs 
and  the  hurdles  were  the  most  successful 
events  in  the  national  games.  Parsons 
broke  the  Coast  record  for  the  100-yard 
dash;  Friend,  of  Chicago,  did  excellent 


work  in  the  hurdles  and  broad  jump ;  Coe, 
of  Boston,  broke  the  world's  record  in  the 
shot-put,  and  Plaw  made  a  great  throw 
with  the  hammer. 

The  first  event,  the  100-yard  dash,  won 
by  Parsons,  the  Californian,  was  the  fast- 
est 100  yards  ever  run  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  surpassed  last  year's  record  at 
St.  Louis  by  three-fifths  of  a  second.  The 
120-hurdle  race  won  last  year  in  the  Sen- 
ior Nationals  equaled  the  record  made  this 
year  by  Friend,  of  Chicago,  16  1-5  sec, 
with  Friesell,  of  Multnomah,  second,  and 
Kerrigan  third.  The  one-mile  run,  which 
should  have  been  faster  than  it  was,  and 
could  have  been  if  Lightbody  had  exerted 
himself,  was  run  7  3-5  seconds  slower  than 
a  year  ago  at  the  Senior  Nationals, 
4 :48  4-5 — a  very  poor  showing  for  a  fast 
man;  but  in  the  440-yard  dash.  Waller, 
of  Milwaukee,  made  a  run  1  3-5  seconds 
better  than  the  time  made  last  year — 
49  3-5  seconds.  Archie  Hahn,  who  was 
considered  "sure"  winner  in  the  100-yard 
dash,  won  the  320-yard  dash  from  Par- 
sons, of  California,  and  Blair,  of  Chicago, 
in  three-fifths  of  a  second  better  than  last 
year,  making  it  in  22  1-5  seconds.  It  was 
a  grand  fight  between  Hahn  and  Parsons. 

Lightbody  did  fairly  well  in  the  half 
mile,  but  again  failed  to  show  as  he 
should,  doing  the  race  in  2  minutes  3  3-5 


Parsons,  of  California,  winning:  the  100-yard  dai>b. 
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seconds,  not  very  good  time,  1  1-5  seconds 
slower  than  the  record  last  year.  And 
again  the  two-mile  race  was  slow — won 
by  Lyon,  of  Chicago,  in  11 :38  4-5,  1  min- 
ute 22  3-5  seconds  slower  than  last  year's 
record.  The  220-yard  low  hurdles  was 
also  slow,  3-5  of  a  second  slower  than  the 
time  made  last  year,  and  was  won  by  Wal- 
ler of  Milwaukee.  Verner,  who  won  the 
five-mile  run,  was  the  only  entry,  running 
it  some  27  2-5  seconds  slower  than  last 
year's  champion. 

The  first  field  event,  the  pole  vault,  was 
not  as  good  as  expected,  the  competitors 
all  being  twelve-feet  men;  the  winner, 
Eoy  Heater,  of  Multnomah,  taking  it  by 
vaulting  11  feet  6  inches,  defeating  Dole, 
the  world's  champion,  and  doing  1  foot 
3-4  of  an  inch  better  than  last  year's 
champion. 

The  high  jump,  one  of  the  three  events 
won  by  Coast  men,  was  4i/2  inches  better 
than  made  by  Sam  Jones,  last  year's 
champion.  It  was  won  by  Kerrigan,  of 
Multnomah,  6  feet  l^/o  inches.  Friend, 
who  won  the  hurdles,  also  won  the  broad 
jump,  making  22  feet  10  1-8  inches,  5i/2 
inches  better  than  Prinstein,  last  year's 
champion,  with  Kelly,  of  Multnomah,  sec- 


ond, and  Friesell  third. 

With  the  weight  events,  beginning  vsdth 
the  56-lb.,  Mitchell,  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  surpassed  the  other  contestants 
by  throwing  the  weight  33  feet  1%  inch, 
2  feet  71/2  inches  shorter  than  Flanagan, 
last  year's  champion. 

Coe  broke  the  world's  record  in  the 
shot-put,  defeating  Rose,  of  Chicago,  and 
making  a  mark  of  49  feet  6  inches,  8  feet 
9  inches  better  than  last  year's  champion 
- — a  wonderful  record.  The  hammer,  which 
was  expected  to  be  broken,  was  won  by 
Plaw,  of  California,  with  a  throw  of  163 
feet  4  inches,  1  foot  4  inches  better  than 
his  last  year's  throw  at  the  A.  A.  U.  Na- 
tionals. The  discus  was  very  poor,  con- 
sidering the  men  entered,  and  was  won  by 
Rose,  of  Chicago,  117  feet  5  inches,  1  foot 
9  inches  short  of  last  year's  record,  made 
by  Sheridan,  of  New  York. 

Taking  the  games  all  in  all,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  A.  A.  U.  Senior  National 
championships  were  the  most  successful 
given  in  years  with  more  of  a  representa- 
tive list  than  ever  before,  and  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  Western  people,  on 
the  whole,  surpassing  last  year's  national 
games  at  St.  Louis  by  a  big  margin. 


Roy  Heater,   of  the   Multnomah   Cluh  of  Portland,   vaulting-   eleven   feet   six   inches. 


DINNER  U^ITH   SENORA 

Giving  Recipes  or  Famous  Spanisn  Disnes 
By  Laura- Grover  Smitn 


OUE  Senora  lives  in  a  little  back 
street  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
restaurant  for  she  entertains 
her  "friends"  only,  and  it  is 
an  honor  to  sit  at  her  table  and  have  one 
of  those  wonderful  dinners  tossed  up  by 
her  hands.  Her  house  is  her  castle  and 
she  is  its  lively  chatelaine.  The  garden  is 
a  copy  of  an  old  Spanish  garden;  over 
the  fence  grows  a  large  leaf  cactus;  shad- 
ing the  house  is  a  great  sycamore — when 
the  verandas  were  built,  the  branches  of 
the  tree  were  not  cut  down  to  make  room 
for  the  roof,  but  the  roof  was  built 
around  the  branches. 

The  evening  I  was  taken  to  her  house 
our  Spanish  hostess  met  us  at  the  door, 
saying,  "Muy  buenos  dias;  pasen  Yds. 
para  dentro  de  la  casa,  que  es  de  Vds." 
(Many  good  days;  enter  my  house,  which 
is  yours.) 

The  Senora  is  no  longer  youthful,  but 
her  sprightliness  and  vivacity  are  not 
dimmed.  She  has  black  hair  and  the 
sparkling  dark  eyes  of  her  race,  and  her 
figure  is  marvelously  straight. 

After  she  had  welcomed  us  in  a  cordial 
and  voluble  manner  she  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  which  is  a  marvel  of  order  and 
neatness,  with  everything  systematically 
arranged  for  the  preparation  of  the  elab- 
orate dinners. 

The  Senora's  dress  consisted  of  a 
straight  white  duck  skirt  with  a  jaunty 
little  white  coat,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  her 
deftness  and  skill  that  the  dress  was  still 
white  after  making  the  various  vivid 
sauces.  In  the  kitchen  the  volubility  and 
lightness  of  the  Senora  disappeared.  Here 
she  was  silent  as  a  sphinx  and  as  severe 
as  Fate.  The  bright  coals  and  flame  in  the 
big  stove  threw  a .  brilliant  light  on  her 
face,  bringing  the  strong  features  in  relief 
as  in  a  Rembrandt  picture.  At  the  par- 
ticular moment  when  we  ventured  in  the 
kitchen,  she  was  preparing  the  chickens 
for  frying.  With  grim  determination  she 
seized  the  chicken,  tearing  it  apart  and 
cracking  its  tender  young  bones.  It  seemed 
singularly  barbaric  and  I  was  glad  that 


this   was   the  twentieth   century   and   we 
were  friends  instead  of  foes. 

The  dinner  commenced  with  soup  a  la 
Espanol,  rich,  fiery  and  red,  which  was 
the  prevailing  color  of  all  the  dishes.     It 


Senora. 

was  a  soup  to  make  one  feel  the  poverty 
of  every  other  soup.  In  it  were  balls  of 
meat  with  the  difficult  name  of  "Albond- 
igas  de  Gallina."  To  make  these,  one  has 
but  to  follow  this  genuine  Spanish  recipe : 

Albondigas  de  Gallina. 

One  chicken. 

Two  small  onions.  - 

One  egg. 

One  teaspoon  of  spearmint. 

One  small  clove  of  garlic. 

One  teaspoon  of  lard.  ' 

One-half  of  a  green  pepper. 

Two  teaspoons  of  salt. 

Three  teaspoons  of  flour. 

One  teaspoon  of  black  pepper. 

Remove  the  meat  from  the  hones  and  chop 
very  fine  with  the  garlic,  one  onion  and  mint. 
Mix  these  with  the  other  ingredients,  and 
roll  in  balls  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
Mince  the  other  onion,  fry  it  brown  in  a 
sauce  pan,  add  two  quarts  of  boihug  water, 
drop  the  balls  in  and  let  boil  for  an  hour. 
These  may  also  be  made  of  veal  or  lamb. 

After  soup  came  "torta  de  camarrones," 
shrimp  croquettes  disguised  with  rich  red 
sauce,  and  they    were    most    appetizing. 
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"Frijoles  con  queso''  followed    the    fish. 

The  next  course  was  "Carne  con  chile" 

— no  dinner  is  complete  without  this.  The 

following  recipes  are   Spanish  treasures: 

Carne  Con  Chile. 

Two  pounds  round  steak. 

Ten  red  peppers. 

One  small   onion. 

One  tablespoon  of  salt. 

Two  or  three  cloves  garlic 

One  teaspoon  black  pepper. 

Cut  steak  in  two-inch  pieces  and  fry  brown 
in  very  little  grease;  none  Jf  meat  is  fat. 
Prepare  the  peppers  as  for  chile  sauce;  chop 
the  onion  and  garlic  and  add  all  to  I  he  meat; 
enough  water  to  cover  and  stew  slowly  for 
about  two  hours.  Add  water  if  needed  dur- 
ing the   cooking. 

Chile  Sauce. 

Sufficient  quanity  for  two  pounds  of  meat. 
Remove  the  seeds  and  veins  from  ten  red 
peppers;  scald  them  until  soft  in  enough  boil- 
ing water  to  cover  them.  Mash  them  well 
with  a  potato  masher  or  in  a  mortar;  then 
press  through  a  colander.  Add  one  teaspoon 
of  salt,  an  onion,  a  clove  of  garlic  and  lialf, 
a  teaspoon  of  oregano  (sweet  marjoram)  may 
be  added  at  pleasure.  The  sauce  should  be  of 
the  consistency  of  cream.  To  make  this  more 
fiery,  leave  some  of  the  veins  in  the  peppers. 

At  one  time  during  the  dinner  we  had 
**Arroz  con  Tomatoes."  Far  beyond  the 
powers  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  imagination 
was  this  dish  of  rice.  It  made  one  think 
of  Spanish  brigands  and  camp  fires. 

Arroz  Con  Tomatoes. 

One  coffee   cup  of  rice. 

One  tablespoon  of  bacon  grease. 

One  onion. 

Four  green  peppers. 

One  teaspoon   salt. 

One-half  teaspoon  black  pepper. 

Four  large  tomatoes. 

Soak  the  rice  until  it  swells;  put  bacon 
grease  in  a  frying  pan;  chop  the  tomatoes, 
onions  and  peppers,  and  put  all  with  the  riee 
in  a  pan.  Fry  until  nearly  brown:  then  add 
one  pint  hot  water  and  cook  about  thirty 
minutes. 

This  last  recipe  suggests  a  relish  we 
had,  called  "Salza  de  Tomatoes": 

Salza  de  Tomatoes. 
One   onion. 
Six  large  tomatoes. 
One  teaspoon  of  salt. 
One  teaspoon  vinegar. 
One  dozen  green  peppers. 

Toast  the  peppers  on  top  of  the  stove  until 
the  skin  loosens;  remove  the  seed  and  skin. 
Scald  the  tomatoes  and  peel  them.  Chop  all 
together;  add  the  salt  and  serve  cold. 

The  chicken  was  the  "piece  de  resist- 
ance," and  could  not  have  been  better  if 


cooked  by  the  finest  French  chef.  It  was 
young  and  tender  and  had  evidently  been 
dropped  in  hot  olive  oil.  With  the  chicken 
was  served  the  omnipresent  dish  in  every 
home  from  adobe  to  palace,  "Chiles  Eelle- 
nos."  They  are  green  peppers  stufPed  with 
cheese,  rolled  in  a  batter  and  fried. 

The  maid  who  was  helping  in  the  serv- 
ing then  told  us  this  was  all,  "unless  the 
Senora  feels  like  making  'Enchilladas.' " 
She  did  not  dare  to  ask  the  Senora,  but 
she  had  overheard  her  say,  "I  will  make 
Enchilladas  for  them  if  I  feel  like  it." 
She  did,  and  as  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
said,  "For  people  who  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  this  is  the  sort  of  a  thing  they 
like." 

To  make  these,  the  recipe  is  a  mere  skel- 
eton which  must  be  supplemented  with 
patience  and  skill. 

Enchilladas. 

One  quart  corn  meal. 

One  teacup  lard. 

One  dozen  chiles. 

One  onion. 

One-half   pound   dry   cheese. 

Three  dozen  olives. 

One   and   one-half   teaspoons   salt. 

One-half   teaspoon   oregano. 

Two  tablespoons  of  vinegar. 

Three  tablespoons  olive  oil. 

One-half   teaspoon   black   pepper. 

Scald  the  corn  meal  well  with  enough  boil- 
ing water  to  make  a  dough  sufficiently  stiff 
to  slice.  When  cold  cut  in  pieces  one  inch 
thick,  four  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide. 
Put  the  lard  in  a  sauce  pan  and  when  boiling 
drop  the  slices  in,  frying  them  a  light  brown. 
Remove  the  seeds  and  veins  from  the  chile* 
and  prepare  as  for  sauce.  Make  it  thick  and 
while  hot,  dip  the  slices  in  and  turn  them 
over  until  they  are  thoroughly  soaked.  Chop 
the  onion  and  olives,  grate  the  cheese  and' 
mix  with  the  other  ingredients  and  any  sauce 
left.  Put  the  layer  of  slices  in  a  deep  dish, 
cover  with  sauce  and  repeat  until  all  is  used. 
Put  all  in  the  oven  long  enough  to  heat 
through. 

iVt  the  verv  last  "cafe  negro"  and  the 
Senora  herself,  quite  unruffled  with  her 
efforts.  She  is  as  spicy  as  her  dinners. 
The  Senora  grew  savagely  eloquent  about 
the  people  who  come  to  dine  at  her  house 
and  do  not  realize  that  it  is  not  a  restau- 
rant, but  that  it  is  "my  house,  and  I  ac- 
cord people  a  privilege  when  I  allow  them 
to  come !" 

As  we  loft  the  garden,  she  turned  on 
with  spectacular  effect  the  electric  lights- 
ingeniously  arranged  in  the  big  sycamore. 
The  last  thing  we  heard  was  "Adios  !  Pasen 
Vds.  muv  buenas  noches,  deceandoles  toda 
felicidad!" 
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The  choice  of  pointed,  picturesque  and  clever  stories  made  by  THE  PACIFIC 
Monthly  for  this  department  has  met  with  approval  from  its  readers  beyond  expec- 
tation.    Manuscripts  of  short  stories  are  solicited.      ::       ::       ::       ::       :;       ::       :: 


HAYNES-WAR  CORRESPONDENT 

By  J.  Goraon  Smitn 

I  HAD  seen  the  picture  the  first  time  one  broiling  day  when  we  lay,  Haynes 
and  I,  cushioned  in  a  pile  of  canvas  bags,  tents,  beds,  baths,  folding  chairs 
and  tables — the  collapsible  kit  of  companion  war  correspondents.  Haynes 
•  had  fished  a  frayed  kodak  picture,  fading  and  indistinct,  from  a  pocketbook 
filled  with  passports  and  credentials  ancT  varied  misinformation  concerning 
Manchuria,  We  looked  at  it  together  while  noisy  Chinese  drivers  loaded  their  lum- 
bering carts  in  the  plain  outside  the  senescent,  battlemented  city  wall,  whose  lofty 
towered  gate  gave  welcome  shade.  We  were  in  the  wake  of  Oku,  and  home  was  far 
away.  The  girl  was  at  home  waiting  for  the  success  of  a  young  war  corre- 
spondent— Haynes  was  sure  of  that.      He  had  her  word  for  it. 

The  picture  was  that  of  a  young  girl  in  the  early  twenties,  proud,  obviously 
selfish — but  this  was  my  view,  not  that  of  Haynes.  He  said  she  was — well,  you 
know  what  a  young  man  usually  says  under  the  circumstances. 

"You,  you  Philistine,  of  course  you  don't  know  what  love  is,"  he  said,  re- 
sentfully, as  he  placed  the  faded  print  away  carefully.      I  admitted  ignorance. 

"You  know  what  a  rush  it  is  when  you  are  leaving;  how  the  old  man  has  you 
on  the  carpet  piling  instructions,  numerous  and  contradictory,  upon  you;  how  the 
cashier  keeps  hammering  into  you  to  keep  your  expenses  down — as  if  this  was  a 
tuppeny-ha'  penny  campaign;  and  the  old  press  rumbles  do^vnstairs,  the  'linos* 
rattle  and  click,  the  typewriter's  dead  taps  echo  midst  a  general  din  of  shouting 
as  the  shirt-sleeved  throng  get  the  edition  down,  shaking  hands  en  passant.  Well, 
I  found  time  in  the  hurry  of  it  all,  and — Oh,  damn  it  man,  you  know  how  it  is. 
She's  keen  on  me  making  good,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

He  looked  like  a  man  who  would.  Forceful,  determined,  wath  a  square  cut 
jaw  and  a  face  like  steel,  as  strenuous  as  he  was  sentimental,  as  both  sides  of  his 
nature  revealed  themselves,  Haynes  was  intent  on  hugging  Opportunity  ere  she 
passed.  He  told  me  a  hundred  times  that  there  was  a  chance  for  the  man  who 
could  break  through  that  wall  of  secretiveness  which  encompassed  us,  and  he  was 
going  to  break  through;  he  would  tell  a  Verestchagin  story  to  the  world  when  that 
great  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  Nippon  and  Muscovy  in  sweltering  Man- 
churia. 

We  were  camp  mates,  Haynes  and  I.  Our  comradeship  began  in  those  days 
of  waiting  at  the  Imperial  in  Tokio.  We  had  slept  side  by  side  on  a  rubber  sheet  in 
bogg}'-padded  fields,  cuddled  against  wayside  shrines  and  towered  burning  monu- 
ments builded  by  Mahommedans  Avho  knew  no  Mecca.  Eevolvers  in  hand,  we 
had  driven  village  head-men  from  their  yamens  and  requisitioned  their  k'angs  in 
the  name  of  N"eed.  Our  carts  were  kept  together,  our  servants  were  joint  servitors 
— robbing  us  both  alike — and  our  tents  were  pitched  alongside,  one  for  us,  the 
other  for  the  servants.  We  had  pulled  each  other  from  flooding  rivers,  nursed 
each  other  in  the  fever-stricken  days  of  the  rest  at  Haicheng  when  the  battle  front 
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was  being  formed.  And,  when  a  brown  lieutenant  came  one  night  to  tell  us  that 
we  should  ride  out  'neath  the  northern  tower  in  the  early  morn  into  a  battle,  the 
greatest  of  our  age,  we  were  sworn  comrades. 

As  our  candle  flickered  on  the  edge  of  the  k'ang  of  a  Manchu  house  where  we 
sprawled  full  length,  we  wrote  busily  long  into  the  night.  You  see,  you  never  can 
tell  what  may  happen  in  a  battle.  The  compound  was  noisy  with  song.  At  dinner, 
in  the  mess  tent,  that  evening,  veterans  had  told  grewsome  and  disconcerting  tales 
•of  the  night  before  this  or  that  battle,  of  how  so-and-so  had  seemed  that  night,  and 
what  his  mangled  body  looked  like  when  they  found  it  on  a  corpse-strewn  field  a 
few  days  later. 

"Ah,  we  shall  see— we  shall  see,"  said  Prevignaud,  who  reinforced  his  talk 
with  his  usual  gestures.  You  always  laughed  when  he  spoke,  though  he  told  of  a 
tragedy. 

Hayncs  went  early  to  our  room  in  the  old  yamen,  and  when  I  found  him 
lie  had  already  written  a  score  of  pages  to  Her.  I  told  him  he  would  wish  he 
'hadn't  posted  it  a  few  days  later  and  outlived  the  sentimentalism  born  of  Cir- 
•cumstance  and  Imagination.  But  he  called  me  a  Philistine,  a  soulless  dog,  and 
several  other  pet  names — and  went  on  writing. 

In  the  compound  the  deep  voice  of  Ferris  was  vibrating  with  the  chorus  of 
■a,  German  drinking  song.  And  as  the  hours  went  by  he  and  those  who  sat  on 
boxes  and  looted  chairs  about  him  sang  vigorously.  How  strongly  song  revivifies 
Memory:  how  it  limns  moving  pictures  on  the  brain.  First  the  lyrics  of  some 
lialf -remembered  opera,  then  the  jerky  coon-song  a  copy-devil  once  whistled,  but 
€ver  it  was  the  same  goal,  "Annie  Laurie" — you  ]cnow  how  each  man's  imagination 
•substitutes  another  name.      And  they  sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

The  pigs  of  the  yamen's  erstwhile  resident  snorted  about  the  open  mess  tent, 
the  ponies  of  fourteen  war  correspondents  neighed  in  a  moonlit  compound,  and  in 
one  corner  a  paper-screened  window  glowed  with  the  light  of  Haynes'  candle.  He 
was  writing  to  Her. 

He  had  the  photo  before  him  in  the  full  glare  of  the  candle  and  tears  M'ere 
in  his  eyes.      Outside  the  boys  were  singing: 

"And  I'll  sing  one  song 
To  my  old  Kentucky  Home — 
To  my  old  Kentucky  Home, 

Fa-ar   a-way;   far  away." 

They  were  singing  it  again  an  hour  later  when  I  rolled  over  on  the  bricks 
of  the  k'ang  and  slept,  leaving  Haynes  keeping  tryst  with  Memory,  writing  still. 

*       *       * 

"Time  has  come,  master." 

It  was  Ibariki.  He  had  water  for  our  morning  ablutions  and  the  ponies  Avere 
feeding.  In  an  hour  we  had  packed  haversacks  and  bulged  our  pockets,  and  then 
we  rode  out  into  the  gray  of  early  morning  to  lose  ourselves  in  a  great  plain  of 
kowliang.  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Two  days  later  we  came  to  a  liill 
from  which  a  number  of  field  guns  were  seen  flaming  and  flashes  like  giant  fire-flies 
changed  to  floating  whisps  of  smoke  clouding  a  glaring,  cloudless  sky. 

^Ye  had  caught  up  with  the  war.  A  wild,  mad,  ten  days  of  Inittle  raged  over 
the  great  sun-scorched  plain,  lo^v  hills  were  strewn  with  dead,  shells  scattered  like 
hail  over  many  heights.  Trenches  were  filled  with  mangled  dead,  both  white  and 
brown.  Haynes  and  I  saw  many  things  wliicli  were  l)lurred  on  the  mind  like 
hideous  nightmares. 

Haynes  was  laughing  a  wild  delirious  laugli  as  we  lay  close  to  tlie  sand  in 
the  dry  river  bed,  hearing  the  bullets  sink  with  a  phut  into  tlie  mounds.  "Fred, 
my  boy,"  he  said,  "this  is  war:  not  a  penny  three-fartliing  Soutli  Africa,  but  war, 
real  war.      This  is  the  war  of  modern  times,  and  we're  seeing  it." 

Yes,  M'e  were  seeing  it.  Far  away  a  red-cross  flasr  fluttered  over  a  dressing 
station  near  the  firing  line;  the  white  and  red  was  plain  in  the  yellow  plain.  I 
could  get  some  sketches  there,  for  it  was  pictures  I  came  to  get — as  Havnes  had 
t<aid,  1  was  to  paint  with  pigments,  he  with  words. 
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Xear  lis  men  in  khaki  were  swarming  under  the  shelter  of  an  abandoned  Lama 
temple;  every  burial  mound  of  its  courtyard  hid  a  little  group.  Shells  were  break- 
ing overhead.  How  they  screeched,  ere,  like  a  thunder^  clap,  they  split  and  scat- 
tered death.  Rifle  bullets  whizzed  by,  displacing  the  air  and  thudding  with  dull 
phut  against  the  earth. 

"Banzai !      Xippon  Rikogun-sha,  Banzai !      Banzai  V 

With  wild  yells  the  Xagoya  division  had  left  the  shelter  of  the  temple  and 
the  adjacent  stone  walls;  a  brown  wave  swarmed  toward  the  hill  before  us.  Yell- 
ing, shrieking,  a  mad  horde  hurled  itself  over  the  glistening  wires. 

To  the  right  an  exploding  mine  spouted  debris  and  mangled  men  into  the  air. 
But  others  went  on. 

"Havnes  this  is" — whv,  Ilavnes  was  missing ! ! 

Heavens !  there  he  was,  rushing  up  the  green  hill  in  that  brown,  mad  throng. 
How  he  got  over  the  barbed  wire,  past  the  mine  fields,*  over  the  many  deep  pits 
Avhose  cruel  stakes  had  impaled  so  many  fighting  men,  I  don't  knovy.  But  there 
he  was,  revolver  in  hand,  rushing  wildly  to  the  crest  where,  already,  bayonets  were 
clashing  and  sktills  were  being  cloven  with  keen-edged  Samurai  swords. 

In  the  broken  Lama  temple  I  ate  my  biscuits,  took  a  deep  draught  from  my 
canteen,  and  slept — slept  and  dreamed  of  war  and  mangled  bodies  and  of  a  pale- 
faced  girl  of  Haynes  photograph  who  would  weep  when  I  told  her  of  how  he  had 
died  on  Scrub  Hill. 

^^^len  I  awoke  it  was  daylight  and  the  rifles  were  stilled;  the  guns,  seeming 
afar  now,  sounded  dully.  On  the  five  crests  of  the  Shoushan  red-balled  white  flags 
fluttered  airily  and  bivouacs  were  made  amongst  acres  of  broken  wires.  Brown 
soldiers  had  built  fires  in  captured  trenches  to  boil  rice  in  their  charred  canteens. 

At  the  hill  crest  two  trenches,  parapetted  with  sand  bags,  were  piled  thick 
Avith  white  and  brown  forms,  twisted  and  torn,  in  a  heterogenous  heap  of  carrion. 
And  on  a  boulder  near  by  was  Haynes,  gnawing  a  piece  of  black  bread,  loot  froin  a 
dead  Russian's  kit. 

'•'I  say,  Fred,"  he  said,  as  though  we  had  never  parted,  "it's  horrible,  isn't  it? 
Do  you  know,  if  we,  whom  people  send  to  tell  'em  about  these  things,  could  only 
paint  with  horrors,  Ave'd  do  more  than  Xick  did  for  universal  peace." 

"What's  happened,  anyhow?"  I  asked. 

"We've  won  these  hills,  that's  all,"  replied  Haynes  between  bites.  "After  all 
that  artillery  preparation,  thousands  of  shells,  millions  of  dollars,  and  five  Avhole 
line  assaults  which  costs  thousands  of  lives  and  gained  nothing." 

"And  where  were  you?"  I  queried. 

"In  it,"  said  Haynes  quickly.  "It  was  a  charge  that  was  not  to  be  stopped. 
They  went  on  like  a  wave  though  the  machine  guns  cut  into  'em  frightfully  and 
the  rifles  everlastingly  did  let  'em  have  it." 

"And  what's  doing  now?"  I  asked,  explaining  that  I  had  awakened  not  long 
before,  a  fact  which  amused  Haynes  greatlA'.  "How  any  one  can  be  ass  enough  to 
sleep  when  there's  war  to  be  seen  gets  me,"  he  said. 

"\\Tiat's  doing?  Why,  we're  drawing  a  circle  about  Liao-yang.  They've  fixed 
things  from  the  book  and  old  Kuropatkin's  cast  to  play  McMahon  or  De  Wimptfen — 
Liao-yang  is  Sedan.  Stage  is  set;  curtain's  up.  We,  that  is  Oku  and  his  four 
divisions,  are  to  press  home  an  attack  through  this  four  miles  of  plain  to  the  city, 
swinging  round  w^ith  our  left  across  the  railway  on  their  right.  Xodzu's  fighting 
on  the  right  and  Kuroki  with  his  three  divisions  which  came  over  the  Imperial  road 
from  ^lotien-ling  are  cutting  into  the  Russian  rear  at  the  Yentai  mines.  Seems  to 
me  they  call  every  place  Yentai  when  they've  got  no  other  name  for  it.  Xodzu's 
got  some  pontoons  on  the  Taitse-ho,  and  he's  connecting  us  and  Kuroki." 

"That's  Kuroki's  guns  rolling  bcA'ond  the  river,  then?"  I  surmised. 

"Yes,  it's  an  artillery  affair  for  a  while,  but  there'll  be  some  work  for  rifle 
and  bayonet  before  we  get  through.  They've  got  eleven  redoubts,  forts,  they  tell 
me,  all  connected  by  miles  of  trenches  in  echelon  semi-circling  the  two  cities,  the 
station  and  the  walled  city." 

"And  who  told  jou  all  this?"  I  asked,  sarcastically. 
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"Tanaka,"  he  said,  with  a  wink,  "and  my  own  observations:  you'd  see  it  too, 
if  you  had  half  an  eye.  Tanaka's  with  the  Xagoyas.  Why  didn't  you  come  on 
with  us.  I've  had  a  bully  time  with  them.  But  I  guess  it's  arrest  and  gendarmes 
to  see  us  on  the  back  trail  when  we  get  to  headquarters.  You  and  I  go  home  as 
far  as  I  can  learn  as  soon  as  Oyama  gets  time  to  deal  with  us.  You  see,  we've  seen 
more  than  the  programme  called  for.    Tanaka  told  me  this,  too." 

"You  don't  seem  much  put  out  about  it,  anyhow,"  said  I. 

"You  old  duffer,  Fred,"  he  replied,  "why  should  I.  This  is  the  battle,  with 
a  capital  T,  and  I've  seen  some  of  it;  I've  heard  all  about  it.  Tanaka  seems  dif- 
ferent from  these  other  sphinxes;  his  Cambridge  education,  I  guess.  Me  for  a 
free  wire  where  censors  cease  from  troubling  and  dispatches  have  no  limits." 

On  the  hill-top  we  were  joined  by  some  military  attaches,  observers  from  many 
nations.  The  battle  had  rolled  on  and  they  were  honorably  ])ermitted  to  come  for- 
ward. Some  fellow  correspondents  joined  us  and  told  of  the  dire  penalties  that 
threatened  all  who  had  fled  from  the  mentors  who  were  commissioned  to  guard  us. 

That  night  with  a  rumble  as  of  an  earthquake  the  great  plain  flashed  fire  and 
bayonets  glistened  in  the  moonlight  as  regiment  hurled  itself  against  regiment 
in  manv  trenches. 

Phut-phut-phut — phutter-phutter-phut. 

Iiifies  rolled,  cracked  in  staccato  flutters  and  boomed  dully.  Bearers  rushed 
amongst  broken  waves;  they  were  needed  when  the  ebb  came  back.  With  wild 
screams  the  brown  men  fought  with  the  Samurai-fury  as  of  old — and  in  places  the 
trenches  were  carried  and  slaughtering  machine  guns  hurled  from  the  parapets. 

It  was  a  wild  night ;  a  long  drawn  out  duel  circled  about  two  cities,  one  of  the 
west,  a  city  as  of  Eussia,  the  other  of  the  east,  an  ancient  city  of  China — a  far- 
stretched  fight  with  lines  forty  miles  long.  With  every  hour  the  encircling  lines 
crept  closer. 

What  we  did  that  night  is  hazy  in  my  memory,  for  I  was  faint,  dazed  some- 
what by  a  touch  of  sun.  But  I  remember  many  charges,  bloody  rushes  with  com- 
batants Avho  seemed  like  fiends,  many  lines  of  bearers,  hundreds  of  dead  scattered 
in  the  grain  and  sprawled  in  rutted  roads,  shrieks  and  fire  flashes,  a  serrated  line 
of  darting  flames  in  the  gloom.  Then  there  were  \nld  "banzais,"  and  we — Haynes 
and  I — rushed  forward  with  the  Asada  division  at  the  tail  of  a  runaway  Russian 
regiTnent.  The  Russian  drivers  were  lashing  their  beasts  and  dragging  on  ropes, 
toiling  to  save  some  gams,  but  a  few  yards  away.  Ere  they  cut  the  traces  they  left 
a  trail  of  writhing  bodies.  Tripping  over  the  outstretched  corpses  we  dashed  under 
an  arched  gateway  into  a  Chinese  city,  running  madly  about  muddy  streets  in  which 
looters  Avere  tearing  away  shutters  from  Chinese  stores,  knocking  loose  the  barri- 
cades from  Yamen  doors.  Eifle  cracks  and  screams  told  of  the  death  of  stragglers. 
There  were  shrieks  galore  in  Liao-yang  that  night. 

"Quick,  get  in  here,"  shouted  Haynes.  "It's  a  temple.  We're  safer  here 
than  in  the  streets  to-night.  These  brown  devils  are  out  of  hand.  Tanaka  told  me 
they  would  be;  he  knew.  They've  put  guards  on  the  four  gates,  and  they're  round- 
ing up  all  the  Russians  in  the  place.  We're  Avhite,  and  may  be  Russians  in  the 
darkness :  therefore  we  lay  low." 

We  did.  Haynes  barricaded  the  door,  and  we  slept  on  the  devastated  altar, 
fitfully,  until  the  merciless  sun  began  to  shine  again. 

Oyama  and  his  staff  rode  in  that  day  and  took  over  Kuropatkin's  house  on 
the  city  square.  We  waited  in  the  native  city — time  was  not  yet  arranged  for 
coming  of  honorable  correspondents — and  wo  worked.  Haynes  spread  his  untidy, 
scrawly  writing  over  sheet  after  sheet  of  dirt-smoared  copy  ])aper.  I  was  busy 
with  pencil  sketches — the  men  at  home  could  fill  in  the  detail  with  wash — some 
of  the  drawings  would  go  for  double  page. 

Haynes  looked  up  from  his  work.  "They've  had  nothing  yet,"  he  said,  as  he 
chugged  hard  at  his  pipe,  "nothing  but  official  reports  and  skeletons — what  can  a 
man  get  into  fifty  words  censored  by  a  man  who  cuts  what  he  doesn't  understand?" 

"Fred,"  he  went  on,  "give  'em  Verestchagin.  Let  all  that  Turner  effect  you 
saw  from  the  city  wall  and  from  the  Lama  temple,  the  silvery  river  and  dull  tints 
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of  setting  sun,  religionsly  alone.  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  'em  with  its  mnd  and 
blood  unvarnished,  just  as  it  is,  sans  pomp,  sans  circumstances.  The  world's  going 
to  get  this  story  first,  a  beat  that  will  be  remembered,  and  I'm  going  to  get  a  name, 
now,  for  me  and  Her.  I'm  not  goingto  be  anj-body's  jackal,  no  sir.  I've  shown  you 
her  photo,  haven't  I?" 

I  assured  him  that  he  had — a  hundred  times. 

"I'll  take  your  sketches,  if  you  like."  he  continued.  "I'll  send  'em  by  first 
mail.     You  don't  compete  with  me,  you  know." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  We  would  both  be  sent  back,  I  felt  sure.  Haynes 
intended  to  race  for  a  free  wire — and  I  believed  in  him  somehow. 

When  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  we  walked  into  a  camp  where  a  dozen  war 
correspondents  argued  as  to  the  merits  of  different  generals,  discussed  various 
movements,  notably  a  retreat.  Ibariki  hailed  us  as  though  from  the  grave.  He 
had  our  carts,  our  ponies,  food  and  dry  clothes.  A  good  meal,  a  bath  and  a  change 
of  clothes  did  wonders  with  both  of  us;  we  felt  like  new  men.  And  what  did  we 
care  when  Captain  Okada  came  to  pass  sentence  on  us  ?     Xot  much,  my  masters. 

It  was  a  week  later  before  I  saw  Haynes.  He  sat  at  a  table  on  the  spacious 
veranda  of  the  Astor  house  looking  into  the  park  across  Victoria  road  where  the 
band  of  one  of  the  Tientsin  garrisons  played  "The  Geisha." 

"And  Polly  winked  his  eye 
And  Polly  gave  a  sigh — " 

Haynes,  was  humming  the  tune.  His  riding  suit  was  frayed,  his  face  thin, 
more  gaunt  than  usual. 

"Hulloa,"  he  said,  "I  beat  'em.  Eode  day  and  night  to  Xiuchwang.  Took 
twenty-three  hours.  Caught  train  there,  over  an  hour  to  spare.  Landed  Shan- 
haikwan  good  time  catch  morning  edition.  I've  landed  a  great  beat,  and  the  paper's 
pleased.     This  came  to-day. 

It  Avas  a  cablegram  from  the  paper  represented  by  Haynes.     It  read : 

Ilaj'nes, 

Shanhaikwan. 
Scooped  everybody  first  story  America  excellent  old  man  grants  bonus.    MAETIX. 

"And  the  ride?"  I  asked 

"Oh,  it  was  a  hard  one,  but  I  came  out  all  right.  There  were  eight  rivers, 
hut  we  managed  them,  Beelzebub  and  I.  At  Haicheng  I  told  that  chow  who  spoke 
pidgin  that  I  was  going  to  the  Lama  temple  on  the  hill  to  sleep.  I  guess  that  in- 
duced those  fellows  to  rest.  They're  not  over  fond  of  discomfort,  you  know  that. 
A  man  don't  have  to  be,  you  know,  when  he's  made  his  name.  Xear  Xiuchwang  a 
€hinee,  Hunsrhutze,  I  think,  took  a  shot  at  me;  guess  he  wanted  to  rob  me.  His 
«hot  was  wild;  so  were  mine.  I  plugged  at  him  three  times  from  the  pony — poor 
old  pony.  Had  to  shoot  him  at  Xiuchwang.  He  staggered  in  lame,  badly  rowelled. 
It  broke  me  up  to  have  to  shoot  the  beast.  Got  a  sampan  across  the  Liao  to  the 
■station ;  it's  on  the  Chinee  side,  and  landed  0.  K.  at  Shanhaikwan.  Say,  I  feel 
rotten ;  let's  have  a  drink." 

We  did,  then  others,  and  Haynes  tottered  off  to  l^ed.      He  was  worn  out. 

In  the  corridor  I  met  some  tourists.  And,  wonder  of  wonders,  among  them 
was  the  woman  Haynes  raved  about,  the  girl  of  the  photograph.  She  was  selfish, 
■even  more  than  the  picture  showed.  Wliat  could  he  see  in  her.  It  was  she,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it.      I  had  seen  the  photo  too  often  to  make  a  mistake. 

Hotel  clerks  will  always  furnish  information  if  properly  approached,  and  soon 
I  knew  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  The  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  American 
brewer.      She  was  a  Xew  York  woman,  and  on  her  honennoon. 

In  the  billiard  room  some  one  gave  me  a  bar-front  introduction  to  the  brewer. 
He  looked  at  my  dirty  riding  suit  and  noted  its  rugged  condition.  **'War  corre- 
:spondent?"  he  asked.  There  was  an  unpleasant  sneer  in  the  question — the  patroniz- 
ing sneer  of  the  vulgar  rich. 

I  pleaded  guilty;  how  else  could  I  with  all  the  clothes  I  had  in  a  cart  at 
Xiuchwang.  • 
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"I  sar,  was  there  a  chap  name  o'  Haynes  with  you  fellows,"  asked  the  brewer. 
He  was  a  vnlgar-looking  fellow;  his  heavy-checked  suit  and  abundance  of  jewelry 
bespoke  bad  taste.  "My  wife  knoAvs  a  newspapei-  man  name  o'  Haynes.  Went  to 
Manchuria,  and  my  wife  used  to  hear  from  him.  She'd  have  married  him,  too,  but  I 
made  a  flash  with  my  coin.  The  coin  get's  them  every  time.  I've  got  it  to  burn. 
There's  money  in  beer." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  I  said,  and  took  my  leave.  Somehow  the  brewer  made  me 
feel  like  fighting. 

\\Tien  I  crept  into  Haynes'  rooin  he -was  sleeping  peacefully.  I  left  him  and 
turned  in. 

That  night  I  dreamed  of  a  pale-faced  wbinan  drowning  in  a  brewery  vat  with 
bags  of  coin  weighted  a1)out  her  neck. 


THE  GIRL  FROM  OREGON 

By  Henry  Waldorr  Francis 
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wwTT  PAID  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  it.  and  thought  the  ranch  a  fine  bar- 
gain at  that,"  declared  Joe  Harding,  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Briggs'  little 
hotel,  which  was  the  pride  of  the  village  of  Paradise,  in  North  Dakota. 
"And  here  it  is,  a  worthless  piece  of  property  upon  my  hands,  because- 
everybody  in  this  town  of  ours — myself  included — has  given  it  a  bad 
reputation,  and  is  afraid  to  go  near  the  infernal  place !" 

"What  is  the  mattle  with  it?" 

The  pretty  school  teacher  from  Oregon,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before  and  had 
already  smitten  the  hearts  of  every  single  m^ile  boarder  at  Briggs,  became  the  focus- 
of  all  eyes. 

"Haunted  I"  answered  a  chorus  of  voices  in  uni.'^ou. 

Bessie  Gorton  laughed  aloud — a  long,  merry,  sweet  laugh  of  incredulity  and 
amusement — at  such  a  childish  belief. 

"Absurd  I''  she  said.  "Ghosts  and  haunted  houses  are  stories  for  children!' 
You  do  not  really  mean  that  you  believe  such  stuif,  do  you  ?" 

"You  can  poke  fun  at  us.  an'  laft'  all  yer  please."'  almost  shouted  Jim  Leaf, 
the  cowboy;  "it  don't  change  ther  fax  none.  Thar's  no  one  ever  dared  say  anythin'' 
agin'  ther  courage  of  Jimmy  Leaf,  but  I  wouldn't  go  anear  ther  place  agin'  for 
a  milyun  !" 

Miss  Gorton  laughed  once  more. 

"So  you've  been  there?  Well,  what  happened?  1  have  not  heard  a  real  ghost 
story  since  I  went  to  kindergarten  and  a  boy  in  .the  primary  school  walked  home- 
with  me— and  I  am  sure  this  mu&t  be  thrilling!" 

"It  was  this  way,"  answered  Joe  Harding.  "Just  after  I  bought  the  place,  I 
sent  an  old  darkey  out  there  with  a  load  of  stuft'.  There  was  an  old  stove  down 
in  the  kitchen,  and  he  made  a  fire  so  as  to  treat  himself  to  a  cup  of  coffee,  No 
sooner  had  the  fire  got  well  under  way  than  an  unearthly  shriek  startled  him,  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  awful  noises,  which  continued  until  ho  was  frightened  out  of 
his  wits.  Sounded  like  screams  of  a  woman,  and  the  rattling  of  a  million  tin  cans, 
and  as  if  the  house  was  tumbling  in  a  heap !  He  lost  no  time  making  a  bee  line 
for  home,  and  swore  he  saw  ghosts !" 

"Xegroes  are  superstitious,  you  know,"  observed  Miss  Gorton,  with  a  smile 
that  made  Harding  wish  he  could  bask  in  it  forever. 

"That's  so,"  put  in  the  cowboy.  "An'  we  laffed  at  him  jest  as  you  laff  at  us. 
Then  Joe  an'  T  an'  a  few  of  the  boys  went  out  thar  ter  ketch  ther  ghosts  who  we 
tho't  we'd  find  out  ter  be  or  lot  of  cattle  thieves — an'  we  didn't  stay  long!  We 
hearn  all  that  old  Hozekiah  did,  an'  a  lot  more !  Most  turned  our  hair  white !  I 
ain't  afeerd  of  anythin'  livin".  but  when  it  cums  ter  tacklin'  spooks,  I'm  slidin'  out !" 

]\Iiss    Gorton's   face    assumed   a    half-serious,   half-mocking   expression.      The 
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•speaker  was  evidently  so  serious,  and  his  faith  so  phiinly  shared  in  by  all  the  com- 
pany except  herself,  that  to  give  way  to  mirth  seemed  likely  to  furnish  grounds  for 
believina:  she  would  intentionallv  offend. 

"I  do  not  doubt  at  all,'""  she  said,  "that  you  heard  strange  Sounds  and  saw 
strange  sights;  but  were  you — "  She  was  going  to  ask,  "sober?"'  but  caught  her- 
self. "I  mean,  that  I  think  they  came  from  natural  causes,  and  your  imagina- 
tions carried  you  away.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  seen  a  ghost,  and  I  will  not 
believe  in  them  upon  hearsay.  1  am  really  surprised  that  Mr.  Harding — originally 
from  Boston-^— should  accept  such  a  theory  without  scientific  investigation !" 

Her  words  nettled  Joe  Harding,     "There  are  }>eople  in  Boston  who  believe 

in  spirits  I"'"  he  said,  hotly. 

"Oh,  I  know  there  are!"  she  replied,  with  a  smile.  "It's  a  head  center  oC 
Spiritualism!     But  whose  ghosts  are  these  on  your  ranch  supposed  to  be?" 

Mrs.  Briggs  herself  vouchsafed  the  answer.  "There  was  a  family  once  mas- 
sacred on  the  place  by  Comanches  when  Dakota  was  a  wilderness,"  she  said,  "and 
just  a  few  years  before  Paradise  became  a  town  there  was  a  mysterious  murder  near 
where  the  house  stands.  A  rich  cattle  buyer  who  had  come  out  to  buy  the  place 
was  killed  and  his  money  stolen.  The  cowboys  caught  the  wretches  who  mur- 
dered him,  and  hanged  them  from  a  limb  of  a  big  tree  still  standing  alongside  the 
liouse." 

"The  foundations  for  a  ghost  story  are  very  good,  indeed  I"  said  Miss  Gorton 
with  mock  seriousness,  which  they  took  to  be  real.  "However.  I  am  still  uncon- 
vinced, and  surely  Mr.  Harding — '" 

The  intimation  was  too  much  for  the  man.      He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"I'll  give  a  half-interest  in  the  ranch  to  any  one,  man  or  woman,"  lie  cried, 
■"who  will  solve  the  mystery  I" 

He  looked  at  her  pointediv  and  triumphant! v.    A'erv  quietlv  she  answered  him : 

"I'll  take  your  offer,  Mr.  Harding !" 

"You  are  not  serious.  Miss  Gorton?"'    He  stared  at  her;  so  did  the  rest  of  them. 

"I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,*'  she  answered  in  a  convincing  tone.  "I 
invite  all  you  boys  to  accompany  me,  and  see  what  I  do  with  these  spooks  of  yours  I 
You  can  stand  as  far  away  from  the  house  as  jou  like  and  look  on !  Wlien  it  comes 
io  handling  a  ghost,  you'll  see  a  girl  from  Oregon  who  is  not  afraid  of  them !" 

"When  do  you  want  to  go?" 

"I've  always  been  taught  to  do  things  'Xow',"  she  said,  beaming  upon  tliem. 
""Hitch  up  the  burros,  and  as  many  of  you  come  along  as  care  to." 

But  there  were  only  two  who  "cared  to"' — Joe  Harding,  who  would  have  unhes- 
itatingly descended  into  the  lower  regions  if  necessary  to  be  in  her  company,  and 
Jim  Leaf,  who  would  have  "ruther  not,"  but  was  ashamed  to  refuse  her  dare.  All 
the  others  suddenly  discovered  that  they  had  important  matters  to  attend  to  which 
would  not  brook  delay. 

Mounted  on  three  of  the  toughest  and  fleetest  little  burros  that  ever  trotted  the 
plains,  and  with  rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders,  the  girl  and  the  two  men  started 
off,  the  girl  laughing  merrily,  but  the  two  men  with  many  evil  forebodings. 

A  ride  of  two  hours  over  a  beautiful  stretch  of  country  brought  them  to  the 
door  of  the  crumbling  old  house  on  the  ranch.  It  was  dusk  when  they  dismounted, 
and  the  girl  boldly  entered  and  passed  through  the  front  room  into  the  spacious 
kitchen,  followed  gingerly  by  the  two  men.  The  place  had  the  chilly  atmosphere 
which  attaches  to  all  long  uninhabited  dwellings,  and  the  girl  shivered  slightly.  The 
men,  seeing  her  tremble,  attributed  it  to  fear,  but  they  were  entirely  mistaken. 

"Make  a  little  fire,"  she  ordered,  "and  we'll  sit  here  a  few  minutes  before  pur- 
suing our  investigations.    My  hand  is  too  cold  to  shoot  straight !" 

Thev  obeyed  her,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  a  crackling  fire  was  spreading  its 
wramith  about  them.  Sudednly,  a  terrible  shriek  as  of  a  woman  in  mortal  pain  and 
^gony,  startled  them.  The  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  stood  stock  still,  but  the 
girl,  seizing  her  rifle,  ran  without  a  moment's  hesitation  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
room  above,  and  rapidly  ascended.  A  deafening  rattle  as  of  chains  accompanied  by 
repeated  screams,  rang  through  the  house.     The  men  cocked  their  rifles  and  waited. 
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expecting  to  see  the  girl  fall  limp  and  lifeless  down  the  stairway.  Instead,  they 
heard  the  crack  of  her  gi;n,  saw  her  bend  low  as  a  heavy  body  passed  swiftly  over 
her  head,  and  heard  her  cry: 

"Quick!     Quick!     Shoot!" 

The  heavy  body  struck  against  the  wall  of  the  house  with  a  force  which  made 
it  tremble,  and  down  the  stairway  there  rolled  a  monster  panther !  The  maddened 
animal,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  sprang  at  Harding's  throat.  Both  men  fired  simul- 
taneously, but  in  their  excitement  their  aim  was  bad,  and  the  beast  was  only 
wounded.  For  a  moment  it  stopped,  hesitated,  and  then,  recovering  from  the  shock, 
with  another  awful  shriek  it  leaped  for  Harding's  breast.  He  Jumped  out  of  its 
path  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  ball  from  the  girl's  rifle  crashed 
through  its  skull,  and  it  fell  writhing  in  mortal  agony. 

"There  is  another  one,  in  the  room  above,  I  killed!''  said  the  girl,  coming  do^vn 
the  stairs  and  joining  them,  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  bosom  heaving.  "They  were 
your  ghosts !" 

When  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise  and  the  excitement,  Joe  Harding- 
asked  : 

"But  where  did  you  get  such  an  idea.  Miss  Gorton?" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  merry  laugh,  "Mrs.  Briggs  was  telling  me  about  your 
haunted  ranch  last  night,  and  by  questioning  I  learned  from  her  that  a  pair  of  pet 
panthers  had  once  belonged  to  a  family  who  lived  here.  It  came  to  my  mind  that 
the  scream  of  a  panther  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  woman  suddenly  and  badly 
frightened,  and  when  the  old  darkey  repeated  to  me  the  story  of  his  adventure,  I 
found  that  he  had  seen  on  the  floor  above  a  lot  of  old  tinware  and  a  number  of  sheet- 
iron  drums.  Then  I  was  satisfied  that  the  panthers  came  back  to  the  house  and  had 
a  habit  of  lying  by  the  pipe,  and  the  heat  had  scorched  them  when  the  old  man  made 
the  fire  to  cook  his  coffee.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  frightful  noise  and  the  terri- 
ble sounds  he  and  you  heard  were  caused  by  their  running  over  the  tin  and  drums- 
while  trying  to  escape  into  the  thick-spreading  branches  of  the  large  tree  just  out- 
side the  window  place — the  tree,  I  imagine,  they  hanged  the  murderers  of  the  cattle 
buyer  on !" 

"Wlien  a  woman  IS  brave,"  observed  Jim  Leaf,  grasping  her  hand  with  a 
squeeze  that  made  her  squirm,  "thar's  no  man  is  er  rushlight  next  to  her !  Gal^ 
you've  won  half  of  this  ranch  for  fair !" 

Then,  as  he  took  a  s\^ift  look  from  the  girl's  face  to  that  of  Joe  Harding,  he 
saw  something  which  caused  him  to  add  to  himself  with  a  chuckle  they  distinctly 
heard  : 

"I'm  gamblin'  you've  won  ther  whole  on  it !  An'  if  Jimmy  Leaf  ever  hitches 
up  it  will  be  with  er  gal  from  Orygon." 


THE  STORY  OF  THREE  BUMPS 

By  Ben  F.  Morris 

IT  was  a  windy  morning  in  December  and  Darwin  bent  his  head  before  the 
gale  as  he  hurried  along  to  his  office.  A  fine  snow  filled  the  air,  and  although 
it  was  late,  the  sidewalks  were  almost  deserted.  Bending  his  head  still  more 
as  he  turned  the  windy  corner  of  a  fashionable  store,  he  met  with  a  head-on 
collision,  and  his  derby  was  sent  flying  in  the  snow.  Quickly  raising  his- 
head,  he  received  what  first  seemed  to  be  an  armful  of  furs  and  a  brown  hat,  but 
a  smothered  laugh  told  him  that  there  was  a  girl  beneath. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,  did  I  hurt  you?"  He  stuttered  when  he  had  helped 
her  to  her  feet  and  had  partially  recovered  from  his  surprise. 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  must  have  slipped  when  we  bumped,"  she  answered 
laughing,  and  for  the  first  time  Darwin  was  able  to  see  her  face.  The  first  thing 
he  noticed  was  the  embarrassed  laugh,  then  her  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  cheeks- 
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pink  with  the  cold,  and  finally  her  straight  nose  with  its  few  scattering  freckles 
which,  as  he  afterward  declared  to  himself,  served  only  to  make  her  more  interest- 
ing. She  was  not  tall,  but  had  a  trim  little  figure,  and  she  looked  almost  dignified 
in  her  brown  suit  and  big  mink  furs  with  their  bunch  of  violets  in  front. 

Darwin  picked  up  her  muff  and  helped  her  into  the  carriage  which  was  wait- 
ing at  the  curb.  She  smiled  as  the  carriage  started  and  Darwin,  feeling  for  his 
hat,  found  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  forgotten  to  rescue  it  from  the  snow.  As 
he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  he  noticed  her  purse,  which  had  evidently  slipped  from 
her  muff.  The  carriage,  however,  had  already  disappeared  in  the  storm,  so  he 
slipped  the  purse  in  his  coat  pocket  and  went  on  his  way. 

Arriving  at  the  office  he  immediately  forgot  all  about  the  incident,  and  it 
was  not  until  noon,  when  he  again  put  on  his  overcoat,  that  he  looked  at  the  purse. 
It  was  of  soft  brown  leather,  which  he  now  remembered  had  matched  her  gloves, 
and  on  the  front  was  the  monogram  "F.  M."  Thinking  that  he  might  find  the 
address  of  the  owner  on  the  inside,  he  opened  it  and  found  a  five-dollar  bill,  three 
])ennies,  a  receipt  for  fudge  and  a  card  on  which  was  written  in  pencil,  "Pa}i;on 
Block,  Corner  Fifth  and  Commercial  Streets." 

''This  very  building,"  he  exclaimed ;  "but  slie  can't  live  here  in  a  twelve-story 
office  building."  So  he  put  the  purse  in  a  drawer  of  his  desk  and  went  on  to  his 
lunch. 

For  several  weeks  things  went  on  as  usual  in  the  office,  and  the  girl  in  the 
brown  furs  was  almost  forgotten.  Darwin  had  finished  college  but  two  years  before, 
and,  after  his  graduation,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  receive  a  position  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Morton,  one  of  the  greatest  corporation  lawyers  in  the  city,  who  was  not 
only  the  legal  advisor  of  many  wealthy  corporations,  but  was  also  the  head  lawyer 
for  the  C.  I.  &  S.  Railroad.  Darwin,  by  doing  his  work  well,  and  because  of  some 
valual)le  information  he  had  brought  out  in  lone  of  the  big  law  suits,  now  held  a 
position  which  any  young  man  might  envy. 

One  spring  afternoon  Darwin  was  on  his  way  to  the  residence  section  of  the 
city  on  business.  He  boarded  a  car  going  up  one  of  the  fashionable  avenues,  and 
at  once  interested  himself  in  his  paper.  Still  reading  he  stepped  from  the  car 
when  he  reached  his  corner,  and,  hearing  a  warning  '"toot,"  jumped  aside  just  in 
time  to  see  a  big  red  automobile  come  crashing  into  the  car  at  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  just  been  standing.  The  machine  had  not  been  running  very  fast,  but  it 
was  stopped  so  suddenly  that  its  occupants  were  thrown  out.  Darwin  received  one 
of  the  rear-seat  passengers  in  the  chest  just  as  he  was  recovering  his  balance,  and 
both  went  rolling  in  a  heap  on  the  asphalt.  When  he  had  pulled  a  lot  of  tan 
veil  and  brown  hair  out  of  his  mouth  and  got  on  his  feet,  Darwin  bent  over  the 
girl  just  as  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"By  Jove !"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "if  it  isn't  my  girl  of  the  bro^ATi  furs." 

She  sat  up,  straightened  out  her  skirts,  looked  over  to  where  the  other  victims 
of  the  accident  were  painfully  getting  to  their  feet,  and  then  burst  out  laughing. 

"We  seem  to  have  got  in  each  other's  way  again."  she  said,  looking  up  at  him. 

"T  am  glad  that  you  had  something  softer  than  asphalt  to  get  in  your  way 
this  time,"  he  replied,  laughing  as  he  helped  her  to  her  feet  and  brushed  the  dust 
from  her  long  tan  auto  coat. 

By  this  time  the  man  who  was  running  the  machine  had  hailed  a  cab  and  was 
helping  the  other  lady  into  it.  Darwin  followed  the  girl  over  to  the  cab  and  handed 
her  her  hat.  which  had  fallen  ofp. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Bumper,"  she  said  archly  as  the  cab  started. 

"Good-bye,"  he  answered,  and  again  felt  blindly  for  his  hat,  but  as  before, 
found  that  it  was  still  lying  on  the  pavement.  As  he  picked  it  up  he  found,  not 
another  purse,  but  a  hat  pin  lying  near  it,  and  as  he  examined  it  he  noticed  that 
the  silver  head  was  a  Wellesley  design. 

"\Miat  a  fool,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "why  didn't  I  think  to  ask  where  to  return 
her  purse." 

Several  days  later  Mr.  Morton  announced  that  he  would  leave  for  a  short 
trip  to  New  York  the  next  morning,  and  left  all  business  matters  to  Darwin  until 
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his  retuTn.  Tliis,  of  course,  left  Darwin  wdth  much  to  attend  to,  but  nevertheless- 
he  found  time  now  and  then  to  open  the  drawer  in  his  desk,  when  the  other  men  in 
the  office  were  not  looking,  and  take  a  look  at  the  purse  and  hat  pin  which  now 
comprised  his  collection. 

On  his  return  two  weeks  later,  Mr.  Morton  came  straight  from  the  train  to  the 
office  aud  found  that  Darwin  had  disposed  of  several  important  business  transac- 
tions, which  he  had  worried  over  during  his  absence,  even  better  than  he  could 
have  done  had  he  been  there  himself.  Feeling  quite  grateful  and  not  knowing  how  tO' 
show  his  gratitude,  he  asked  Darwin  to  come  on  home  to  dinner,  and,  although  sur- 
prised, of  course  the  young  lawyer  accepted. 

On  their  way  home  Mr.  Morton  spoke  of  his  daughter  who,  he  said,  was  not 
expecting  to  see  him  home  so  soon,  and  Darwin  was  again  surprised,  for  although 
lie  and  his  employer  were  the  best  of  friends,  the  old  man  never  spoke  of  his  private 
affairs,  and  Darwin,  having  heard  that  he  had  lost  his  wife  soon  after  his  marriage, 
supposed  that  he  lived  alone. 

As  the  cab  drew  up  before  the  big  stone  house,  it  was  just  growing  dark  and' 
the  evening  air  was  quite  cold.  They  left  their  coats  in  the  hall,  and  then  went 
into  a  smoking  room,  which  was  lighted  only  by  a  bright  coal  fire  in  the  grate. 

"Tell  Florence  that  I  am  here,  James,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  and  then,  remem- 
bering that  he  had  forgotten  to  pay  the  cab  man,  dropped  his  suit  case,  where  he- 
stood,  in  front  of  the  portieres,  and  left  the  room.  Darwin  stood  gazing  into  the 
fire  and  wondering  what  the  girl  would  be  like,  when  a  voice  from  the  next  room,, 
which  sounded  strangely  familiar,  cried,  "Daddy !"  and  then  some  one  came  run- 
ning through  the  portieres,  stumbled  over  the  suit  case,  and  fell  straight  into  his- 
arms.  Just  then  a  servant  turned  on  the  lights  from  the  hall,  and  Darwin  found 
liimself  with  his  arms  around  a  girl  in  a  soft  silky  house  dress.  He  knew,  however, 
before  he  saw  her  face,  that  it  was  the  girl  whom  he  had  already  knocked  down 
twice  before. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bumper?"  she  said,  as  she  extracted  herself  from  his 
arms,  which,  she  thought,  were  rather  enclined  to  hold  her  where  she  was,  and 
then  threw  herself  onto  her  father  as  he  came  in  the  door. 

"Florence,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Darwin,  who» 
if  he  accepts  my  offer,  is  to  be  the  junior  member  of  the  future  firm  of  Morton  &■ 
Darwin,  Lawyers." 

"Oil,  we  have  met  several  times  before,  haven't  me?"  she  said,  laughing. 


THE  WAY  HE  TOOK 

By  Ella  SmitK  Kraal 

THE  lonely  Oregon  road  turned  petulantly  away  from  the  settlement  and 
lost  itself  in  the  mountains,  but  the  man,  whose  broad  shoulders  bore  all 
his  personal  property  rolled  in  a  travel-worn  blanket,  found  it  easily.  With 
quickening  steps  he  struck  into  a  right  hand  trail.  The  thought  of  his- 
nearing  journey's  end  made  his  shoulders  straighten,  and  the  coffee-pot 
aufl  frying  pan  in  the  pack  clinked  cheerful  promises  of  dinner  cooked  in  the  fire- 
])lace  of  his  own  cabin. 

His  feet  touched  the  earth  with  the  confident  tread  of  ownership.  The  trees,  the 
logs,  the  moss  and  lickens,  the  very  trail  he  followed  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  his 
notice  aud  appreciation,  but  a  small  foot-print  in  the  sand  caused  him  to  start  sur- 
prisedly. 

"I'm  blest  if  I  don't  believe  somebody's  been  wearing  down  this  trail  for  me!' 
Some  kid's  been  building  a  playhouse  'round  my  spring.  Look  at  the  pebbles,  and 
forns  and  wild  flowers  trained  about  it.  Water's  cold  and  sweet  as  ever  tliough.  That 
spring's  worth  a  thousand  dollars.  L'm  sorry  now  that  I  evt-r  left  this  claim.  I'm 
done  with  prospecting,  any  how.  A  home  of  my  own's  Avhat  I  really  hanker  for, 
Hope  the  shack  isn't  full  of  rats. 
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"Great  Horn  Spoons !  but  it's  occupied  I  Taken  I  Jumped !  They've  been  making 
improvements,  too,  a  lean-to,  a  fence,  and  a  window  with  a  white  curtain.  There's  a 
woman  in  it,  then.  Well,  I  might  have  known  the  fool's  luck  would  desert  me  some 
time,  but  if  the  man's  about  I'll  put  up  a  stiff  game  of  bluff,  sure.  I  hate  to  knock 
at  mv  own  door." 

■"Come  in !" 

He  dropped  the  pack  and  entered  with  an  ungentle  push.  The  stem  look  and 
crisp  words  were  ready  but  never  used.  Beside  the  fire  propped  with  cushions  and 
pillows,  sat  a  woman  with  white  hair  and  the  mother-look  in  her  gentle  face. 

'•'I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,  but  I've  walked  from  Cottage  Grove  this  morning, 
and  am  tired  and  very  hungry.    Could  I  get  a  meal  here  ?" 

"Xot  before  my  daughter  comes  home  from  her  school,  for  I  can't  walk,  you  see ; 
but  my  lunch  is  here  at  my  elbow.    You  are  welcome  to  share  it." 

He  looked  at  the  daintiness  beneath  the  napkin  she  lifted,  and  smiled  with  his 
eyes. 

"You  are  too  generous,  madame.  Witli  my  appetite  it  would  be  robbery  to  accept 
your  invitation.  I'll  rest  a  few  minutes,  if  I  may,  and  go  on  to  Anderson's.  Y"ou 
haven't  been  here  long,  I  conclude?" 

"iSTo;  we  left  Ohio  just  three  months  ago.  Lucy — my  daughter — was  so  lucky 
as  to  find  this  quarter-section  which  some  one  had  taken  up  and  then  abandoned. 

"Mr.  Anderson  was  most  kind  to  us,  furnishing  Lucy  with  the  facts  necessary  to 
contest  the  claim  of  the  person  who  first  took  this  land.  Indeed  all  the  people  about 
here  have  assisted  us  in  one  way  or  another,  to  make  the  cabin  habitable  and  to  get 
settled  in  it.  and  now  Lucy  is  teaching  the  school  and  getting  on  so  nicely  that  we 
feel  quite  hopeful. 

"Yes,  I  must  own  that  I  do  often  get  lonely  here,  for  I  have  been  unable  to  walk 
for  five  years  and  have  grown  to  depend  on  Lucy  for  everything,  and  now  she  is  away 
eight  hours  every  day,  and  yet  I  am  glad  and  proud  she  has  this  chance  to  take  care 
of  herself  and  me. 

"Yes,  she  is  my  only  child — now.  My  son  died  on  his  way  to  the  Philippines, 
three  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  when  the  call  came.  War  is 
hard  on  women :  men  give  up  their  lives,  but  women  give  up  far  more  than  their  lives. 

"Y"es,  thank  you,  the  fire  does  need  mending.  I've  been  quite  a  spendthrift  with 
the  wood  Lucy  left  for  me  this  morning.    You  are  very  kind.    Good  afternoon." 

He  closed  the  door  gently.  The  pack  was  heavy,  but  his  spirit  was  heavier  still 
with  disappointment  and  something  like  resentment  toward  Anderson,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  a  traitor.  Cose  to  the  ranch  gate  he  was  overtaken  by  a  whirr  of  wheels, 
and  Anderson  himself. 

"Wliy,  hello,  Gardner!"  he  called.  "I'd  given  up  ever  seeing  you  any  more. 
WTien  d'  ye  come  ?    Where  from  ?    Well,  climb  in  here.    You  look  about  used  up. 

"What's  that  ?  Your  friend  ?  Wliy,  I  hain't  nothing  else. 

"Oh,  the  Widow  Thorpe  and  her  daughter.  Well,  look  here,  now,  Dick.  Y'ou 
know  you  lost  your  right  to  that  land  by  non-residence.  You  couldn't  ha'  'proved  up' 
on  it  'ithout  perjurin'  yourself,  to  save  you,  an'  if  I  liadn't  helped  that  girl,  Jim  Rob- 
bins  would  have  jumiped  your  claim.  Would  you  you  have  liked  that  any  better? 
The  rest  of  us  wouldn't.  ^  We  didn't  want  him  for  a  neighbor,  and  if  ever  a  girl 
deserved  help  it's  that  gritty  little  school  ma'am  of  ours. 

"Wliy,  Dick,  you  have  that  timber  land  on  the  West  yet — your're  all  right.  Y'es, 
perhaps  the  homestead  was  more  desirable  as  a  home  but  why  didn't  ypu  come  back 
in  time?  Oh.  you  won't  feel  so  blue  after  dinner." 

Lucile  Thorpe,  on  her  way  to  school  next  morning,  wondered  At  the  ringing  of 
an  axe  in  the  woods  near  by,  but  her  pupils  were  full  of  information. 

"Oh,  Miss  Thorpe,  a'int  you  'fraid  ?  Dick  Gardner's  come  back,  an'  they  say  he's 
awful  mad  'cause  you've  jumped  his  claim.  He's  a  great  big  feller;  wouldn't  your 
raotlier  be  skeered  if  he  should  come  while  you're  away !" 

She  knew  this  was  only  childish  prattle,  yet  it  did  not  make  her  the  more  com- 
posed. Law  and  ethics  chased  each  other  through  her  consciousness  in  spite  of  classes 
or  discipline.      She  arrived  at  home  quite  breathless. 

"0  Lucy,  we're  to  have  a  near  neighbor,"  said  the  bright-eyed  invalid,  as  the  girl 
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entered.  "The  }oinig  man  who  was  here  yesterday  owns  the  land  adjoining  us,  and  is- 
building  a  house.  He  asked  leave  to  get  water  from  our  spring  for  the  present.  He 
seems  very  nice." 

"Pshaw  I"  she  said  in  answer  to  her  daughter's  explanation  and  fears.  "He  isn't 
lnostile,  nor  malicious.  He  doesn't  even  seem  to  resent  our  being  here.  I'm  not  wor- 
ried.^' 

Many  trees  soon  turned  into  a  house  Avhose  l^oof  glinted  in  the  sunshine,  and 
whose  windows  looked  sociably  toward  the  Thorpe  home. 

Lucile  grew  accustomed  to  finding  her  mother  in  possession  of  such  neighborly 
offerings  as  fish  and  game  and  to  see  her  knitting  socks  or  sewing  buttons  on  mascu- 
line raiment. 

"I  like  to  do  something  for  him,  he  is  so  kind  and  so  gentlemanly,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

And  then,  at  last,  it  happened  that  Lucile's  dark  or  dull  days  were  those  on 
which  she  didn't  meet  Dick  Gardner  in  the  trail,  and  once  a  smile  slipped  after  the 
"Good  morning"  she  gave  him,  and  lit  such  an  illumination  in  his  eyes  as  she  couldn't 
forget  all  day. 

One  day  he  didn't  step  out  of  the  trail  when  they  met,  but  caught  her  hands  te 
his  lips  and  to  his  breast  and  whispered : 

"Lucile,  my  brave,  my  beautiful  darling !  Give  me  leave  to  love  you." 

^        ^        H< 

"I  guess  Dick  can  'prove  up'  all  right  now,"  said  Anderson,  when  he  received  an 
invitation  to  the  wedding. 


THE  MISSING  MISSILE 

By  Frank  M.  Bicknell 

SHORTLY  before  nine  o'clock  on  a  wet  December  evening  Dr.  Vialle's  bell 
rang,  and  when  the  maid  opened  the  door  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  seemed 
actually  to  drive  inward  the  water-soaked  man  w^ho  had  been  standing  out- 
side. 

"Is  the  doctor  in?  Xo  matter — I'll  wait,"  he  said,  all  in  one  half- 
panting  breath,  meanwhile  shutting  the  door  precipitately;  then,  giving  her  no 
chance  to  object  or  hinder  him,  he  brushed  quickly  by  and  walked  on  into  the  recep- 
tion room  which  adjoined  the  hall. 

Though  naturally  rather  troubled  by  his  lack  of  ceremony,  the  girl,  surmising- 
that  he  must  be  a  personal  friend  of  the  doctor,  decided,  after  a  momentary  hesita- 
tion, to  leave  him  to  his  own  devices,  and  returned  to  her  quarters  in  the  basement. 
She  was  called  upstairs  again  not  many  minutes  afterward,  this  time  by  a  belated' 
peddler  whom  she  dismissed  siiumiarily;  but  she  was  not  disturbed  after  that  till 
her  master  came  in  at  twenty  minutes  past  the  hour,  when  she  went  up  to  meet  him. 

"Any  calls,  Kora?"  he  asked. 

".Tist  wan,  sor;  he  do  be  waitin'  in  yonder,"  she  replied  pointing  toward  the 
closed  door  of  the  reception-room. 

He  entered  the  apartment  indicated,  looked  about  it,  then  peered  through  to 
his  consulting  room  adjacent. 

"There's  nobody  here,"  he  announced;  "he  must  have  got  tired  and  gone  away." 

"No,  sor,  I  don't  think  so,"  Nora  protested,  gazing  around  the  two  apartments 
in  uneasy  perplexity.  "He  only  come  twinty  minutes  ago,  an'  I  been  sittin'  in 
the  dinin'-room  below  the  whole  while  wid  the  gas  turned  down,  lookin'  out  into 
tlie  street  at  the  rain,  except  wance  whin  tlie  bell  rang — no,  sor,  he  ain't  wint  out 
that  way,  sure." 

"Then  how  could  he  have — hulloa!  what  the  dickens  is  this?''  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  in  surprise.      "Did  you  leave  this  window  open?" 

"Sorry  a  bit,  sor,  I  did  not,"  asserted  the  girl  stoutly;  "'twas  shut  an'  loeked' 
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fast,  as  it  always  do  be  whin  yourself s  abroad — through  me  bein"  that  nervous  of 
burglars. 

The  lower  sash  of  one  of  the  windows  in  the  consulting-room  which  overlooked 
a  shed  in  the  rear  of  the  house  had  been  left  raised  nearly  half-way.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  sill  closely,  Dr.  Yialle  discovered  the  faint  mark  of  a  boot-sole  im- 
pressed on  the  white  paint. 

"He  didn't  stand  on  the  order  of  his  going,"  muttered  the  puzzled  physician, 
looking  hastily  about,  "but  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  taken  away  anything  except 
himself.      What  sort  of  looking  person  was  he,  Nora?" 

"He  was  a  nice  enough  looking  gintleman,  sor,  though  'twas  only  a  minute  I 
seen  him;  but  he  seemed  all  stirred  up  like  an'  'most  clean  out  of  breath,  an' — an' 
he  acted  mighty  quare,  sor,  altogether  He  didn't  have  no  overcoat  on,  an'  the 
clothes  of  him  was  wet  through  an'  soppin'  wid  the  rain." 

"Did  he  appear  to  be  ill?" 

"Sorry  a  wan  of  him;  he  looked  full  o'  health  intirely,  barrin'  him  bein'  in 
the  divvle's  own  hurry  about  somethin' — he  didn't  say  what." 

"Can  you  describe  his  appearance  a  little  more  particularly?" 

"Well,  sor,"  said  the  girl,  considering,  "he  was  a  young  feller,  not  above 
twinty-five,  an'  good  lookin'  if  he  did  have  red  hair — " 

"Ah!  so  his  hair  was  red,"  interposed  the  doctor,  with  a  slight  start;  "did  he 
have  whiskers?" 

"He  did,  sor,  as  red  as  his  hair — redder  too  if  anything." 

"Xeatly  trimmed  whiskers,  were  they,  the  beard  cut  to  a  point?" 

"Sure,  sor,  'tis  the  very  image  of  him,"  Nora  returned,  nodding  eagerly. 

"Clark  Lydston,  I'll  wager !"  he  soliloquized,  with  a  disturbed  frown,  naming 
the  son  of  his'^  old  college  chum.  "Now  what  in  the  world  could  he  have  wanted 
in  such  a  hurry  as  to -come  here  without  his  overcoat,  and  then  take  French  leave 
by  the  back  alley  before  seeing  me?" 

The  doctor  wondered  mightily — and  went  to  bed  still  wondering. 

Next  morning,  while  at  breakfast.  Dr.  Vialle  received  a  second  even  more 
startling,  though  less  elusive  caller.  It  was  a  strikingly  pretty  young  lady  in  a 
state  of  much  agitation — being  no  other  than  the  stepdaughter  of  Professor  Denby 
with  whom  Clark  Lydston  was  intimately  associated  at  the  Technological  Institute 

"Miss  Gardner!"  he  exclaimed,  hastening  to  place  her  in  a  chair,  for  she 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  complete  prostration,  "what  has  happened?" 

"Haven't  you  heard?  Haven't  you  read  the  morning  papers?"  she  counter- 
queried.      "Oh,  doctor,  it's — it's  the  most  perfectly  awful  tiling!" 

He  seized  the  copy  of  the  Gazette  that  had  been  lying  unnoticed  upon  the  hall 
table,  and  as  he  took  'it  up  the  headlines  over  a  column  on  the  first  page  seemed 
to  leap  forth  to  meet  his  gaze. 

"Great  Heavens !"  he  ejaculated,  losing  his  usual  ruddy  color.  This  is  what 
he  saw: 

MUPvDEEED  IN  HIS  LABORATOEY      • 
SHOT  BY  ASSISTANT. 
CHEMISTRY   PROFESSOR   DENBY   KILLED. 
CLARK  LYDSTON  DOES  THE  DEED— KNOCKS  DOWN  JANITOR  AND 

ESCAPES. 

The  long  and  rather  sensational  story  thus  outlined  was  based  on  the  testimony 
of  James  Muclge,  janitor  at  the  Institute,  and  in  substance  may  be  given  as  follows : 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mudge  heard  a  shot  from  the  chemical 
laboratory  in  the  basement  of  the  Technological  Institute.  He  tried  iio  open  the 
door  leading  from  the  corridor,  but,  finding  it  locked,  ran  along  into  the  adjoining 
lecture-hall,  where  he  encountered  Clark  Lydston  coming  from  the  laboratory  in  a 
state  of  extreme  agitation.  Mudge  attempted  to  stop  Lydston,  who  brutally  felled 
him  to  the  floor,  then  made  his  exit  from  the  building.  As  soon  as  Mudge  could 
recover  himself  he  pushed  on  into  the  laboratory,  where  he  beheld  Professor  Denby 
lying  near  one  of  the  sinks  dead,  ^nth  a  bullet  hole  in  his  temple. 

On  account  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  Institute  was  nominally  closed, 
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and,  so  far  as  known  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  there  were  in  the  building,  beside 
the  janitor,  only  the  murderer  and  his  victim.  For  some  weeks  past,  Denby,  with 
Lydston's  aid,  had  been  conducting  a  special  line  of  research.  He  had  been  at 
work  all  that  day,  and  after  a  half-hour  for  dinner  had  returned  in  the  evening. 
Xot  many  minutes  before  the  sound  of  the  fatal  shot  reached  Mudge's  ears  he  had 
heard  high  words  passing  between  the  two  men,  and  though  unable  to  distinguish 
enough  to  report  the  conversation,  he  felt  sure  they  were  having  a  violent  quarrel. 

Professor  Denby  had  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Institute,  Lydstlon  had  been  assistant  professor  rather  more  than  a  year. 
Latterly  the  relations  between  the  two  were  said  not  to  be  especially  cordial,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Denby  disapproved  of  the  marked  attentions  his  young 
colleague  was  paying  to  the  former's  beautiful  stepdaughter,  ]\Iiss  Helen  Gardner. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Dr.  Vialle,  dropping  the  sheet,  "this  must  have  given 
3'ou  a  terrible  shock." 

"It  came  on  me  like  a  thunderbolt,"  returned  the  girl  shuddering.  "I  spent 
the  night  'Out  of  town,  and  didn't  learn  of  it  till  1  read  it  in  the  train  this  morning. 
It  made  me — why,  I  nearly  fainted.  Poor  old  dad !  But,  doctor,  how  can  they 
accuse  Clark — Mr.  Lydston?"  she  demanded,  her  tone  changing  to  one  of  deepest 
indignation.  "It's  monstrous !  He  never  could  have  done  such  a  thing  in  this 
world  r 

"I'm  sure  he  could  not,"  Dr.  Vialle  assured  her,  with  an  emphasis  plainly 
backed  by  full  belief. 

"Of  course  not,"  reiterated  the  young  chemist's  lovely  defender,  a  faint  tinge 
of  color  rising  in  her  cheeks;  "why,  we're  engaged  to  be  married,  and  though 
dad  didn't  wholly  approve,  he  would  have  come  'round  in  time,  I'm  sure.  But 
why  has  Clark  disappeared  so  mysteriously?"  she  asked  paling  again.  "You 
don't  think,  do  you,  doctor,  that  he,  too,  can  have  been — been  murdered?" 

"Most  certainly  not,"  was  the  physician's  promjit  reply.  He  deemed  it 
hardly  best  to  tell  her  that  Lydston's  call  the  evening  before  practically  disproved 
any  such  a  gruesome  theory,  but  he  did  his  best  otherwise  to  reassure  her.  "There 
is  something  we  don't  understand,"  he  said ;  "there's  been  a  lamentable  mistake 
somewhere,  but  'twill  all  turn  out  right  in.  the  end,  I'm  confident  of  that.  Now, 
my  dear,  you  mustn't  fret  yourself  ill  over  this,  for  that  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less. Leave  it  to  me,  I'll  do  everything  needful,  and  I'll  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, so  don't  you  worry  about  Clark  Lydston,  not  one  minute." 

A  half-hour  later,  having  left  the  poor  girl  in  the  care  of  some  kindlv  friends. 
Dr.  A'ialle  paid  a  call  on  the  city's  chief  lof  police. 

"This  is  bad  business,  McKechnie,"  he  said,  wdien  he  was  seated  for  a  private 
interview  with  that  functionary,  "but  it  seems  to  me  preposterous  to  accuse  young 
Lydston.  His  father  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  lived,  and  tlie  boy, 
from  what  I  know  of  him,  is — well,  he  is  wholly  incapahle  of  such  an  enormity."' 

"I  admit,  he  has  always  borne  an  excellent  reputation,  doctor,"  returned  the 
chief  gTavely,  "but  that  doesn't  seem  to  have  cut  any  figure  in  this  case.  The 
evidence  against  him  is  pretty  conclusive — about  as  much  so  as  it  could  he  without 
the  testimony  ^of  an  actual  eyewitness.  You  must  consider  that  the  thins'  wasn't 
done  in  cold  blood,  and  that  Lydston  has  a  red-headed  temper  which  might  well 
carry  him  far,  once  'twas  thoroughly  roused." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  Denby's  hair  was  red,  too,  before  it  became  gray,  but — " 
"Whicli  makes  it  all  the  more  reasonable — two  hot-heads  knocked  tosrether 
would  be  sure  to  strike  fire.  The  Professor  had  a  sharp  tongue  and  couhl  say 
some  mighty  cutting  things  on  occasion ;  he  probably  irritated  the  young  man 
beyond  endurance,  and  this  is  the  result.  Mudge,  the  janitor,  tells  a  straight 
sDory,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  it.  If  Ijydston  is  innocent  why  did  he 
assault  Muds^e  and  clear,  out?'' 

"Well,  tliat  might  be  explained,"  said  Vialle,  thougli  ii  would  liavf^  ])uzzled  him 
sorely  to  do  so  at  the  mom'ont,  "it  might  be  explained  if  we  could  get  hold  of 
Lydston." 
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"We  shall — never  feaiy"  returned  McKechnie  dryly;  "niv  men  are  hot  on  his 
trail." 

The  doctor  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  volunteer  any  information  that  might 
lead  to  the  capture  of  his  old  friend's  son,  and  so  made  no  mention  of  his  strange 
call  the  previous  evening.     Instead  he  said: 

"T  never  have  liked  that  fellow  Mudge.  I  know  his  past  record,  and  though 
it's  not  jx)sitively  bad  on  the  other  hand,  it  isn't  greatly  to  his  credit.  I'll  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  I  wouldn't  believe  him  under  oath,  but — " 

"I  doubt  if  you  can  shift  the  blame  to  his  shoulders,"  interrupted  the  chief, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  slight  smile.  "The  motive  would  be  entirely  lacking, 
whereas  it  is  notorious  that  there  has  been  bad  blood  for  a  long  while  between 
Denby  and  Lydston  on  account  of  that  handsome  stepdaughter  of  the  Professor's." 

"True,  but  a  man  doesn't  kill  the  father  of  the  girl  he  wishes  to  marry,  how- 
ever much  he  may  dislike  him.      Where  is  the  body — still  at  the  Institute?" 

"Yes,  Iving  where  it  was  found — and  will  remain  there  till  after  the  inquest 
fo-da^'." 

"Will  you  give  me  a  permit  to  view  it?" 

"Certainly." 

Armed  with  formal  permission,  Yialle  hastened  to  the  Technological  Institute 
and  with  some  difficulty  forced  his  passage  through  the  dense  crowd  that  had 
gathered  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  of  interest.  The  laboratory  where  the 
tragedy  had  taken  place  was  a  large  room  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the 
basement,  and  provided  for  class  uses,  with  many  sets  of  apparatus,  sinks,  benches, 
gas  heaters,  hoods  to  carry  off  noxious  fumes,  crucibles,  test  tubes,  electric  bat- 
teries and  wiring,  glass  jars,  bottles  and  phials,  and  a  countless  variety  of  chemi- 
cals in  solid  and  liquid  form. 

As  stated  in  the  news  account,  Professor  Denby's  body  lay  on  the  floor  where 
it  had  fallen,  but  on  inspecting  the  wound.  Dr.  A-^ialle  noted  an  inaccuracy;  the 
death-dealing  missile  had  not  made  a  hole,  but  rather  had  plowed  a  furrow  across^ 
the  temple  without  having  entered  the  skull  at  all. 

"Where's  the  thing  that  did  this,  Jackson?"  he  inquired  of  the  policeman  on 
guard. 

"The  bullet  ?  They  ain't  found  it,  doctor,"  the  man  answered,  "nor  the  pistol 
neither,  though  that  ain't  so  strange,  considering  that  the  murderer  might  very 
likelv  have  taken  it  away  with  him." 

"Eather  odd  where  the  bullet  went !"  commented  Yialle,  in  surprise. 

"  'Tis  queer,"  admitted  Jackson ;  "the  chief  and  me,  we've  both  hunted  higli 
and  low  for  it,  or  for  some  mark  of  it,  but  'twa'n't  no  use — not  a  sign  of  it  could 
we  find.  It's  made  a  mysterious  disappearance  for  sure.  There's  lot  of  litter, 
broken  glass  and  such,  in  under  there,  but  we  rummaged  that  over  thorough — 
that  is  as  thorough  as  we  could  without  queering  things  for  the  coroner.  At  any 
rate  I'll  swear  there  ain't  no  bullet  there,  nor  any  bullet  mark  anywheres  'round." 

As  the  doctor  was  finally  walking  away  he  encountered,  in  the  corridor  out- 
side the  laboratory  door,  ^Mudge,  the  janitor.  He  was  a  slouchy  sort  of  fellow 
with  a  surly  look.  An  attempt  on  Yialle's  part  to  interview  this  important  wit- 
ness resulted  in  failure. 

"I've  told  all  I  know  about  it,"  he  growled,  "and  you  can  read  it  in  the  papers. 
I  ain't  nothing  more  to  say — not  another  syllable." 

Dr.  Yialle  wished  he  had  the  power  to  put  the  man  under  cross-examination, 
but  that,  of  course,  was  denied  him.  However,  even  though  he  had  nothing  quite 
tangi^^le  to  base  it  on,  he  left  the  Institute  with  his  former  distrust  ^f  ■^^udge  per- 
ceptibly deepened. 

That  afternoon  the  doctor  received  from  Chief  McKechnie  a  telephone  message 
that  caused  him  to  make  another  call  at  the  central  police  station  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble afterward. 

"We've  got  him,"  said  McTvechnie,  in  a  tone  of  modest  triumph,  "caught  him 
in  a  barber's  shop  down  in  the  Italian  quarter,  where  he'd  gone  to  have  his  whiskers 
taken  off.      Wliat  do  you  think  of  that?" 
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"I  think,"  was  the  reply,  in  measured  tones,  "I  think  you're  making  a  big 
mistake.      It's  my  firm  conviction  you've  locked  up  an  innocent  man." 

"Humph !"  retorted  the  other,  "I  fear  your  conviction  won't  prevent  his — at 
the  hands  of  an  unbiased  jury.  At  the  inquest,  the  coroner's  finding  was  dead 
against  him.      He'll  be  committed  for  trial,  all  right." 

"Perhaps,"  admitted  the  doctor,  "but,  all  the  same,  I'd  stake  my  reputation 
on  his  innocence.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do — with  your  permission,  McKechnie. 
Let  me  have  what  he  will  suppose  to  be  a  private  interview  with  the  lad,  while  you 
play  eavesdropper  out  of  sight  somewhere.  That's  the  French  style  of  handling 
such  cases,  you  know.  He'll  tell  me  the  truth,  and  you'll  get  a  straight  story 
then." 

"I've  no  objection  to  your  plan,  doctor,"  said  McKechnie,  after  a  moment, 
^'though  I  can't  promise  he'll  be  set  free  on  the  strength  of  his  own  plea  of  'not 
guilty.'" 

Instead  of  being  thrust  into  a  cell  consideration  for  his  social  standing  and 
hitherto  unblemished  reputation  had  procured  for  Lydston  a  fairly  comfortable 
room,  where  Dr.  Vialle  met  him,  apparently  alone. 

Ordinarily  a  comely  young  fellow,  the  prisoner  was  now  a  good  deal  changed, 
being  pallid,  gaunt,  and  hollow-eyed.  This  and  the  loss  of  his  beard  had  caused 
an  alteration  of  feature  which  quite  shocked  his  visitor. 

"My  dear  boy,"  the  latter  exclaimed,  seizing  his  hand  warmly  when  he  ad- 
vanced from  the  barred  window  at  which  he  had  been  moodily  sitting,  "T  can't 
tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  to  see  your  father's  son  in  such  a  plight;  but  why,  why 
did  you  commit  the  blunder  of  running  away?" 

"It  was  a  blunder,  wasn't  it  doctor? — an  irreparable  one,  I  fear,"  said  the 
young  man,  clinging  to  the  elder  one's  hand  as  if  there  lay  his  sole  faint  hope  of 
■safety,  "but  for  the  moment  I  lost  my  wits.  I  was  utterly  panic-stricken,  so  that 
I  followed  my  first  impulse  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  consequences.  I  came 
as  straight  to  you  as  I  could,  but  you  were  away,  and  while  I  was  waiting  your 
door  bell  rang.  Fearing  it  might  be  the  police,  I  got  out  of  your  back  window, 
on  to  the  shed,  and  down  by  way  of  the  grapevine  trellis.  Since  then  I've  lived  in  a 
continual  nightmare,  till  I  was  almost  glad  when  they  finally  captured  me  and 
brought  me  here." 

"Well,  it  was  a  mistake  to  run  away,  but  a  mistake  we  must  try  to  rectify," 
said  tlie  doctor,  assuming  his  most  cheerful  matter-of-fact  air.  "Do  you  know 
who  really  shot  poor  Denby?  Was  it  that  rascally  janitor?  I  should  judge 
him  to  be  capable  of  any — " 

"It  wasn't  Mudge,  I'm  practically  s-ure  of  that,"  interrupted  the  prisoner.  "It 
couldn't  have  been,  for  he  was  outside  the  door  at  the  time,  and  the  door  was 
locked.  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story,  doctor,  because  I'm  sure  you'll  believe  me, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  one  else  would,  it  is  too  incredible." 

"Miss  Gardner  would;  it  couldn't  be  too  amazing  for  her  belief — coming  from 
your  lips,"  said  Dr.  Vialle,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"No,  no,  of  course,  I  didn't  include  her,"  Lydston  exclaimed,  liis  face  soften- 
ing a  little.  "If  I  were  suspected  of  being  ten  times  a  villain,  the  dear  girl  would 
t^till  have  faith  in  me.  I  wish  I  had  stayed  to  face  the  music,  and  T  would  have 
done  so  if  any  one  but  that  vindictive  fellow,  Mudge,  had  been  there.  He  doesn't 
like  me  even  a  little  bit.  We  haven't  got  on  well  from  the  first ;  we've  had  two 
or  three  flare-ups,  till  he  positively  hates  me  now.  You  might  infer  ns  much  from 
the  way  he  told  his  story.  He  declares  I  assaulted  him  brutally.  That's  a  pure 
invention,  or  at  least  a  ^ross  exaggeration  of — " 

"Suppose  you  sit  down  and  give  me  the  real  facts,"  suggested  Dr.  Vialle, 
seeing  that  the  young  man  was  becoming  rather  painfully  excited. 

"You'll  probably  be  surprised,"  Lydston  said,  taking  a  chair  and  trying  to 
speak  more  calmly,  "when  I  tell  you  I  was  not  an  eyewitness  to  the  alleged  murder. 
Neither  I  nor  any  one  else,  so  far  as  I  know,  saw  Professor  Denby  die.  I  can 
therefore  onlv  guess  at  what  happened.  The  janitor  asserts  that  he  lieard  the 
Professor  and  me  having  words,  which  is  true,  but  they  were  not  about  Helen  whose 
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name  wasn't  once  mentioned.  Professor  Denby  didn't  relish  the  idea  of  my  marry- 
ing his  stepdaughter,  because  he  found  her  money  .convenient  in  carrying  on  his 
never-ending  experiments,  for  which  he  used  all  his  own  and  as  much  as  he  could 
wheedle  from  her  beside.  Of  late  the  hobby,  he  has  been  devoting  every  spare 
moment  to,  is  the  hoped-for  discovery  of  a  new  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
•oxygen.  The  formula,  if  he  ever  could  have  got  it  combined,  was  to  be  H^A  0  2-3. 
He  maintained  that  a  sufficiently  powerful  electric  current  would  do  the  business." 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  a  disapproving  frown. 

"Crazy  idea,  wasn't  it?  I  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  trying  it,  but  he  re- 
sented my  interference  hotly,  and  at  last  ordered  me  from  the  room.  That  is  to 
•say,  he  sent  me  to  the  'phone  to  tell  Professor  Cook  he  couldn't  keep  an  appointment 
previously  made  with  him  for  that  evening.  ^^Qlile  I  was  busy  doing  that,  I  heard 
a  sharp  noise  like  an  explosion.  Guessing  that  my  fears  had  not  been  idle  ones, 
I  ran  back  to  the  laboratory,  where  I  saw  the  Professor  on  the  floor  motionless. 

"The  door  leading  to  the  corridor  was  locked  and  the  key  gone,  so  I  hurried 
iiround  through  the  lecture-hall,  intending  to  seek  help.  At  the  farther  door  I 
•collided  violently  with  Mudge,  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  Instinctively  I 
put  out  my  hands;  they  struck  him  in  the  chest,  and  he  fell.  That  was  the  brutal 
assault  of  which  he  makes  so  much.  The  malignant  look  he  gave  me  as  he  toppled 
■over  awakened  me  to  the  danger  of  my  position.  My  enemy  before,  and  a  hundred 
times  more  so  now,  he  Avould  put  the  very  worst  complexion  on  the  state  of  affairs 
in  giving  his  testimony,  and  there  would  be  no  one — except  myself — to  contradict 
Iiim.  Then  and  there  I  lost  my  nerve  and  took  the  wrong  course.  Instead  of 
going  for  aid,  I  gave  my  whole  attention  to  providing  for  my  own  safety — with 
the  present  dismal  outcome." 

"Perhaps  not  so  entirely  dismal,  my  boy,"  said  Dr.  Vialle,  in  a  resolutely 
hopeful  tone;  "there  may  be  a  shorter  way  out  of  this  maze  than  you  dream  of. 
Did  you  talk  with  Cook  over  the  wire?" 

"Yes,  during  several  minutes — until,  hearing  the  explosion,  I  dropped  the 
transmitter  and  ran  back  to  the  laboratory." 

"Do  you  happen  to  recall  the  time  when  your  conversation  was  taking  place?" 

"Ye-e-s,"  replied  Lydston,  after  a  momentary  effort  of  memory,  "it  couldn't 
have  been  far  from  five  minutes  past  eight." 

"That's  good,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "I'll  go  to  see  Cook 
now,  and  between  us  we'll  get  you  out  of  this  tangle  before  night — or  I'm  mightily 
mistaken." 

\¥hen  Dr.  Vialle,  leaving  his  young  friend  somewhat  easier  in  mind,  was 
•once  more  alone  with  McKechnie,  he  inquired  triumphantly: 

"Well,  what  did  I  say?  Haven't  you  had  cause  to  reverse  your  former  opin- 
ion, eh?" 

Though  he  more  than  suspected  the  chief's  belief  in  Lydston's  guilt  had  been 
•shaken,  he  got  only  the  non-committal  response:  "I  shall  be  interested  to  see 
you  again  after  you've  talked  with  Professor  Cook." 

The  last  named  gentleman  lived  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  wlien  Dr.  Vialle 
iook  the  precaution  to  telephone  asking  if  he  was  at  home,  he  got  in  reply  the  in- 
formation that  the  Professor  had  gone" to  the  Institute.  There,  a  half-hour  later, 
Vialle  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  him. 

Cook,  an  impulsive  little  man  somewhat  hasty  in  his  judgments,  was  not  slow 
in  expressing  his  conclusions  as  to  the  death  of  his  confrere,  and  they  were  dis- 
tinctly hostile  to  liydston,  whom  he  seemed  to  take  for  granted  was  guilty  of 
murder. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Vialle,  in  prompt  rel)uttal,  "vou're  taking  a 
•stand  that  may  be  and  probably  is  quite  without  foundation."  Then  he  related 
Lydston's  storv.  "Now"  he  concluded,  perceiving  that  he  had  made  at  least  some 
Impression,  "if  you're  a  fair  man,  as  I'm  sure  you  are,  just  answer  a  few  questions 
■and  do  your  best  to  help  me  straighten  out  this  complication.  You  talked  with 
Lydston  over  the  telephone  last  evening,  did  you  not?'' 

"Yes,"  admitted  Cook;  "I  recognized  his  voice,  and  could  swear  to  it,  if  that 
would  do  any  good." 
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"I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  if  you  chance  to  recall  the  time  at  whicli 
3'0ii  were  talking  with  him." 

"I  do,  for  when  he  told  me  Denby  couldn't  meet  me,  I  looked  at  my  watch 
to  see  if  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  make  a  call  I  had  put  oif  on  account  of  the  other 
appointment.  The  time  couldn't  have  been  many  seconds  from  five  minutes  past 
eight." 

"Which  corresponds  Avith  the  time  he  gives,  as  well  as  that  reported  by  the 
janitor.  Another  thing — just  before  the  conversation  was  broken  off  didn't  you 
hear  a  noise — the  noise  from  the  laboratory  ?  The  doors  were  open  and  you  should 
have  done  so." 

"Yes,  I  did,  I  certainly  did,"  replied  Cook,  whose  manner  had  now  entirely 
changed.  "The  moment  before  Lydston  stopped  talking  there  came  to  my  ears 
through  the  transmitter  a  sound  that  might  very  well  have  been  an  explosion 
or  a—" 

"That  positively  was  an  explosion,"  put  in  the  doctor,  "the  explosion  that 
killed  Denby.  What  better  proof  of  Lydston's  innocence  can  you  wish  than  the 
fact  that  at  the  instant  Denby  met  his  death  Lydston  was  standing  at  a  telephone- 
in  another  room,  many  rods  distant,  talking  to  you?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  had  been  precipitate,"  said  Cook.  "Strange  as 
Lydston's  story  sounds,  it  must  be  true  after  all.  But  do  you  suppose  we  can 
convince  the  police  that  that  wound  in  Denby's  head  wasn't  made  by  a  bullet?  It 
looks  so  amazingly  like — " 

"I  think  we  may  be  able  to — or  at  least  I'm  going  to  try,"  returned  Vialle. 
"Now  that  the  inquest  is  over  and  we  are  free  to  stir  up  things  here,  I'm  going  to- 
hunt  for  something  which  I've  an  idea  ought  to  be  lying  about  within  reach." 

Eefusing  to  answer  any  questions,  the  doctor  began  searching  diligently 
among  the  debris  which  lay  thick  around  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  "Wliatever  it 
was,  he  hunted  a  long  time,  but  find  it  he  did  at  last,  for  Cook  heard  him  utter 
a  satisfied  ejaculation,  and  saw  him  seize  eagerly  upon  a  small  object  with  which 
he  hurried  to  a  near-by  microscope  for  a  closer  inspection. 

"There's  your  missing  bullet — or  its  equivalent,"  he  announced  triumphantly, 
"and  there  you  see  is  proof  it  caused  poor  Denby's  death.  Now  we'll  go  and  pull 
Lydston  from  the  clutches  of  the  police.  That's  the  deadly  missile;  it's  made  of 
glass  and  it  was  fired  at  Denby's  head  from  that  infernal  jar  when  he  exploded  his 
diabolical  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  trying  to  make  them  combine  under 
the  influence  of  an  electric  spark.  T*he  rest  of  the  jar  was  evidently  blown  to 
atoms." 

Cook,  bending  over  the  microscope,  ]>eheld  a  globular-headed  glass  stopper  to 
which  had  adhered  a  single  grayish-red  human  hair. 

A  HATER  OF  MATRIMONY 

By  F.  Roney  Weir 

fcwTT      CAN'T  bear  the  thought  of  courting  and  weddings!"  declared  Mrs.  Lau- 
rie, pushing  her  green  sunbonnct  back  from  her  flushed  face,  "and  if  you 
knew  the  reason  you  wouldn't  blame  me.     I  was  awful  glad,  Mrs.  Strapp, 
when  I  heard  that  you  and  your  husband  didn't  have  any  daughters." 
She  thrust  a  great  bunch  of  sweet  peas  toward  her  neighbor.    "Here, 
I  have  bro\),ght  you  a  bouquet." 

It  was  not  like  Mrs.  Laurie  to  bo  demonstrative,  but  when  she  heard  that  the 
Strapps,  who  had  purchased  the  old  Bently  farm,  had  no  children,  in  a  burst  of 
neighl)orly  feeling,  she  gathered  her  sweet  peas  and  hurried  across  the  pasture  to 
make  their  acquaintance. 

And  now  it  seemed  so  good  to  be  sitting  hoi-e  talking  to  a  woman  from  whom 
she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
see — Mayme  must  be — yes,  she's  eighteen  next  Christmas.      It  ain't  for  me  to  say. 
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but  she's  a  girl  to  be  noticed  in  a  crowd  anywhere  for  her  good  looks.  And  what's 
better  yet,  she's  a  splendid  cook.  She's  turnible  stylish,  I  can  t^U  you.  She 
"knows  what's  what  in  dress.      She  always  spells  her  name  M-a-y-m-e." 

]\[rs.  Laurie,  wandering  in  her  own  beloved  garden  an  hour  later,  seemed  to 

The  silence  of  the  garden,  the  seclusion,  the  sense  of  womanly  companionship, 
moved  her  to  further  confidences.  It  must  have  been  these.  It  surely  could  not 
have  been  the  appearance  of  her  new  neighbor.  Mrs.  Strapp  had  a  long,  bony  neck 
and  malicious  eyes.  Her  mouth,  drawing  down  at  the  corners  for  many  years,  had 
established  two  leathery  wrinkles,  which  bound  it  to  a  disagreeable,  up-tilted  nose. 
Her  ears  bore  the  disfiguring  marks  of  a  past  vanity,  having  been  torn  and  drawn 
-out  of  shape  by  heavy  ornaments.  Her  whole  expression  was  hard  and  unresponsive 
as  she  sat  surveying  her  visitor  through  her  glasses. 

The  flowers,  which  had  felt  the  heat  of  Mrs.  Laurie's  palm  and  had  drooped  a 
little,  now  revived  under  the  cold,  claw-like  clutch  of  Mrs.  Strapp,  while  Mrs. 
Laurie,  foolishly  blind  to  her  neighbor's  unsympathetic  attitude,  proceeded  to  dangle 
the  skeleton  of  her  closet  before  those  icy  glasses. 

"Mr.  Laurie  had  four  sons  by  his  first  vrite.  and  before  he  married  me  he 
■divided  his  farm  into  four  parts  and  deeded  a  quarter  of  it  to  each  one  of  the  boys. 
I  didn't  know  this,  or — well,  he  was  a  good  deal  older  than  I  was,  and  I  had  never 
had  a  home  of  my  own,  and  I  thought  the  farm  belonged  to  him — but  I  have  been 
punished  ;  the  farm  didn't  belong  to  him,  not  an  inch  of  it,  and  he  died.  I  asked 
him  once  when  he  was  sick,  what  was  to  become  of  me  if  I  should  be  left  a  widow. 
He  suggested  that  when  Orlando,  the  oldest  boy,  married  and  needed  the  house, 
ihat  William,  the  next  boy,  should  build  a  new  house  on  his  own  forty  and  board 
his  two  younger  brothers,  and  that  I  keep  house  for  him  until  his  turn  came.  You 
see  he  had  a  thought  to  make  his  sons  comfortable.  'Well,'  says  I,  Svhen  William 
marries,  what  then?'  'Why  then,'  says  he,  'Charley  can  build  him  a  house  on  his 
fort}^  and  you  can  keep  house  for  him  and  George ;  and  when  Charley  gets  married 
George  can  build,  and  give  you  a  home.'  'And  after  George  marries?'  I  asked  him. 
■'George  is  only  eighteen,'  says  he,  'and  by  the  time  he  marries  you'll  be  about  ready 
to  drop  off  anyway.'      And  that's  all  the  the  satisfaction  I  got  out  of  him." 

Mrs.  Strapp  snorted,  and  drew  the  leathery  wrinkles  taut.  But  Mrs.  Laurie 
would  not  be  warned,  and  proceeded  with  her  confidences. 

"But  Mr.  Laurie  has  been  dead  ten  years  and  none  of  the  boys  are  married  yet. 
And  maybe  they  never  will  marry." 

"Don't  you  fret!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Strapp  with  emphasis.  "You  say  they've 
each  got  a  forty  of  good  farm  land  all  their  own;  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  this 
•country,  all  grubbed  and  under  cultivation  like  your'n,  is  a  little  fortune.  Don't 
you  fret  I      Them  boys'll  marry,  every  one'  of  'em." 

"But  there  ar'n't  any  women  folks  very  near  us,  and  they're  pretty  busy  working 
the  land.  We've  got  a  good  many  acres  of  strawberries,  and  the  bottom  land  is  all 
in  celery,  and  there  are  "the  chickens,  and  it  keeps  us  all  pretty  much  at  home.  _  I 
was  awful  glad,  though,  when  I  heard  that  you  didn't  have  any  girls  in  the  family. 
Men  folks  are  not  so  apt  to  think  of  marrying  unless  some  marriageable  girls  are 
right  around  under  their  noses.  Aanyhow  not  such  busy  boys  as  the  Laurie  boys 
are,  and   Orlando  is  thirty-eight." 

"He'd  be  about  right  for  Araniinta,"  mused  Mrs.  Strapp. 

Poor  Mrs.  Laurie  saw  for  the  first  all  the  malice  behind  the  icy  glasses:  the 
hardness  of  the  leatherv  wrinkles,  and  the  contrariness  in  the  downward-curving 
mouth.  But  it  was  too"  late  to  fortify  now;  the  enemy  was  within  the  citadel  and 
knew  the  Aveakness  of  the  fortifications. 

The  sunlight  suddenlv  left  the  garden.  A  cloud  drifted  across  the  sky  and  a 
spatter  of  rain  fell  on  the" walk  in  front  of  the  garden  bench  where  the  two  women 
had  been  sitting. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  invited  Mrs.  Strapp,  but  with  no  cordiality  in  her  tone. 

"Xo,  thank  you/'  responded  Mrs.  Laurie,  and  then  inquired  faintly,  "Who  is 
Araminta?" 

"She  is  mv  voungest  sister,  and  she  is  a  widow.      She  has  one  child — let  me 
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see  those  fatal  letters  Avritten  across  the  face  of  every  blossom.      And  there  were 
many  there,  the  lovely  reward  of  ten  long  years  of  labor. 

There  was  the  giant  Cloth-of-gold  rose,  in  bloom  yet,  although  it  was  the  last 
of  July;  and  the  Maman  Cochets,  drooping  in  loveliness,  pink,  white,  red  and 
yellow.  The  Jacqueminots,  thanks  to  generous  pulling  and  much  watering,  were 
blooming  yet;  not  to  mention  the  commoner  flowers,  marigolds,  candytuft,  holly- 
hocks. That  morning  Mrs.  Laurie  had  thrilled  with  content  and  satisfaction  in 
noticing  the  first  faint  color  peeping  from  the  green  gladioli  spikes,  but  now  she 
feared  the  full  flower  might  bloom  for  Mayme,  And  then,  remembering  her  gen- 
erous anticipation  of  carrying  great  sheafs  of  bloom  across  the  pasture  to  her  new 
neighbor,  she  shut  her  toil-hardened  fingers  in  impotent  anger  and  muttered,. 
"Let  her  grow  her  own  flowers.      She'll  get  none  of  mine.     She  nor  Mayme.'^  ■ 

A  week  later  Mrs.  Strapp  returned  Mrs.  Laurie's  call.  She  came  with  jerky,, 
uneven  steps  and  rapped  sharply  upon  the  front  door  with  her  bony  knuckles. 

To  Mrs.  Laurie  it  was  not  a  pleasant  visit,  but  Mrs.  Strapp  seemed  to  enjoy 
it.  She  announced  that  she  expected  Mrs.  Gingham,  her  sister,  and  her  daughter 
Mayme,  by  the  last  of  the  week.  They  intended  spending  the  summer  Avith  her. 
They  were  "just  crazy  to  git  into  the  country."  They  both  liked  the  country.  She 
did  not  know  but  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  ask  them  to  make  their  home  with' 
her.  The  had  none  of  their  own,  and  her  family  was  so  small — just  Mr.  Strapp, 
and  herself,  and  Mr.  Strapp's  bachelor  brother.  Jack.  Mrs.  Laurie  gathered  from 
her  conversation  that  there  might  be  an  affair  between  Araminta  and  Mr,  Strapp's 
brother  Jack.     But  even  if  such  should  be  the  case,  there  would  be  Mayme. 

Mrs.  Laurie  did  not  mention  the  expected  arrivals  to  her  stepsons,  but  they 
heard  of  it  nevertheless,  and  she  was  regaled  daily  with  hearing  the  younger  brothers 
joking  Orlando  about  "The  Widder  Gingham." 

"\¥hen  her  guests  arrived  Mrs.  Strapp  waived  all  formality,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  Mrs.  Laurie  to  call,  brought  them  over  about  supper  time  when  the  family 
was  quite  sure  to  be  all  within  doors. 

From  that  hour  Orlando  was  bewitched.  He  took  to  shaving  every  dther  day,, 
and  made  a  trip  to  Seattle  to  purchase  a  ready-made  suit  of  clothes. 

"I  guess  your  son  William'U  have  to  build  his  house  pretty  soon,"  said  Mrs.. 
Strapp,  with  a  smirk  and  a  nudge  in  Mrs.  Laurie's  ribs,  and  when  she  was  gone 
Mrs.  Laurie  went  out  and  wept  over  the  asparagus  bed.  It  had  taken  so  many 
years  to  get  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  and  now  another  woman  would  cut 
the  delicious  purple  sprouts  in  the  spring. 

"I  vronder  if  she  will  knoM^  enough  to  take  care  of  it  when  she  gets  it,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Laurie.  "I  wonder  if  a  woman  who  knows  so  much  about  chiffons,  and 
chatelaines,  and  choux,  and  French  heels,  and  face  powder,  will  realize  that  an 
asparagus  bed  must  have  a  good  top  dressing  of  well-rotted  stable  litter,  with  a 
little  sprinkling  of  salt,  in  the  fall  ?  And  the  June  pinks !  I  intended  to  trans- 
plant a  row  of  them  along  the  north  fence.  They  need  thinning  out  if  they  are 
to  do  well  next  summer.  Flowers  and  vegetables  must  have  loving  care  in  order- 
to  flourish ;  and  they  won't  get  it — not  from  that  tribe.  Strapp  and  his  brother 
Jack  look  after  the  vegetables,  but  all  the  beautiful  flowers  which  old  Mrs.  Bently 
loved  and  tended  so  faithfully  are  beginning  to  show  neglect  already.  A  woman 
who  sets  out  to  keep  up  with  the  styles  nowadays  hasn't  time  for  anything  else 
except,  perhaps,  a  short  prayer  before  she  ^oes  to  bed." 

As  Orlando's  wooing  of  the  Widow  Gingham  progressed,  his  stepmother's  one 
comfort  was  visiting  the  probable  site  of  William's  new  house,  and  planning  the 
garden  which  she  meant  to  establish  al)out  it.  She  even  set  out  a  few  shrubs  far 
enough  to  one  side  to  be  out  of  danger  of  the  teams  bringing  lumber  and  lime  for 
the  building. 

She  did  not  visit  the  Strapp  residence  often,  but  whenever  she  did,  she  sur- 
reptitiously possessed  herself  of  a  slip,  or  a  little  root,  from  the  luxurious  old 
Bently  garden,  to  transplant  to  the  barren  knoll  where  she  was  to  begin  all  over 


again. 


When  Orlando  really  became  engaged,  William  built  his  house,  an  ugly  up- 
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right,  with  not  one  redeeming  feature.  "But,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie,  '"'a  Virginia 
Creeper  at  the  west  door,  and  a  Crimson  Rambler  to  run  over  the  fence,  and  a  row  of 
forget-me-nots  down  the  front  walk,  will  make  a  different  looking  place  of  it." 

After  x4raminta  and  Orlando  were  married,  Mr.  Strapp,  who  had  not  been 
well  for  years,  grew  worse,  and  they  hired  a  girl  to  do  the  housework.  She  was 
a  fleshy,  foolish  thing,  with  a  baby's  complexion,  and  no  brains  to  speak  of;  but 
she  had  not  been  long  at  the  Strapp's  before  Mrs.  Laurie  realized  with  consterna- 
tion that  William  seemed  to  be  always  laboring  imder  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
things  at  Strapp's.  He  went  for  the  "bushel  basket,"  the  hoe,  the  go-cart.  In- 
stead of  asking  Orlando,  who  had  all  of  these  necessities  at  the  old  place,  he  Avent 
to  Strapp's,  and  sat  long  on  the  back  steps  tittering  with  Amelia,  the  hired  girl. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Strapp  could  get  out  after  her  husband's  funeral,  slie  went 
across  the  pasture  to  pay  Mrs.  Laurie  a  visit.  Mrs.  Laurie  received  her  with 
sympathy.  The  fact  that  most  of  her  slips  and  little  roots  had  survived  the  cold 
rains  of  winter,  and  bade  fair  to  live  was  a  balm  to  the  heart  of  the  exile. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  feeling  well  enough  to  be  out,"  she  told  Mrs.  Strapp. 

"Yes,  it's  a  good  thing  I  am,"  jerked  Mrs.  Strapp.  "I've  got  to  be  able  to  be 
-out,  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  My  work's  got  to  be  done,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  lose  my 
girl." 

"Amelia?"  gasped  Mrs.  Laurie,  She  feared  the  blow,  and  fairly  staggered 
under  it  when  it  fell, 

"Why,  3'es.  I  s'posed  you  knew  that  her  and  William  Laurie  was  goin'  to  git 
married  on  Decoration  Dav." 

The  for-get-me-nots  would  be  in  bloom  then,  and  the  roses,  well  started,  would 
be  putting  forth  their  tender,  little  red-brown  sprouts — not  for  the  one  who  planted 
them — but  for  Amelia,  the  hired  girl. 

"Well,  grinned  Mrs.  Strapp,  drawing  her  leathery  wrinkles  into  hard  lines, 
*S'OU  can  busy  yourself  makin'  garden  an'  settin'  out  an  orchard  round  Charley's 
house  now;  an'  I  hope  you  will,  so's  to  have  it  ready  for  the  time  when  Mayme 
and  Charley  step  off,"  and  with  a  cackle  she  jerked  away  home. 

"I  shall  never  plant  a  garden  for  Mayme  Gingham !"  ]\Irs.  Laurie  called  after 
her,  and  she  kept  her  word. 

After  the  first  of  June,  Charley  proceeded  leisurely  to  build  his  house  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Strapp,  her  sister  and  her  niece,  and  although  Mrs.  Laurie 
could  feel  but  little  enthusiasm  for  a  home  which  she  knew  would  be  hers  so  short 
a  time,  she  was  nevertheless  very  glad  to  get  away  from  under  Amelia's  roof.  Out 
across  the  intervening  miles,  away  to  the  south,  Mrs.  Laurie  could  see  the  smiling, 
sunlit  top  of  Mount  Rainier,  and  there  her  eyes  would  rest  as  she  went  about  her 
work  in  Charlie's  ugly  new  house,  and  thus  she  lived  above  and  beyond  her  barren 
unlovely  surroundings.  Charley  was  too  busy  playing  the  lover  to  spend  much 
time  in  beautifying  his  home,  and  Mrs.  Laurie  adhered  to  her  resolution. 

For  weeks  the  mortar  and  broken  lath  lay  about  the  ground.  The  mounds 
of  hardpan,  dug  from  the  cellar,  disfigured  the  yard.  As  the  season  advanced 
the  wild  blackberry  vines,  solall  bushes,  the  wild  ferns,  out  of  compassion,  covered 
as  much  space  as  nature  would  permit. 

The  best  forty  of  the  farm  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  George,  the  youngest  boy. 
It  was  situated  on  the  county  road,  and  at  one  point  a  beautiful  little  grove  of  alders 
marked  the  probable  site  of  the  cottage. 

And  here  Mrs.  Laurie  let  her  mind  wander  daily.  George  was  more  like  her 
own  son  than  the  others,  although  none  of  her  stepsons  had  shown  any  great  ten- 
derness towards  the  lonely  little  woman.  The  time  had  been  when  she  had  made 
sly  bids  for  it,  but  that  was  long  ago.  She  had  come  to  know  that  the  Lauries 
held  her  in  their  thoughts  merely  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  family  kitchen. 

She  took  to  making  tidies  and  sofa  cushions  for  George's  house  and  her  own, 
stowing  them  away  guiltily  whenever  Charle}^  came  in  sight.  She  gathered  flower 
seeds,  and  began  once  more  to  take  an  interest  in  the  flower  column  of  the  farm 
paper. 

One  day,  longing  to  get  away  from  the  bald  shining  of  the  sun  on  the  clay 
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•about  the  door,  she  went  down  the  road  to  the  alder  grove  on  George's  farm, 
climbed  the  fence,  and  stood  among  the  ferns  and  grasses,  planning  out  a  border 
which  should  glorify  the  western  boundary  of  the  garden.  The  back  should  be 
lilacs,  with  golden  glows,  snowballs  and  hollyhocks  in  front.  Below  these  peonies, 
phlox  and  marigolds.  In  the  very  front  row  of  all  the  spring  bulbs,  the  crocuses 
;and  jonquils.  How  beautiful  they  were  at  the  old  Bently  farm  where  the  Strapps 
dived  now.  Of  course  it  would  take  years  to  arrive  at  such  a  beauty-hedge  as  old 
JMrs.  Bently  had  succeeded  in  making,  but  if  George  should  happen  never  to  marry — 

Her  reverie  was  cut  short  by  Mrs.  Strapp's  unmusical  cackle,  and  she  looked 
up  to  see  the  leathery  wrinkles  and  scra-woiy  neck  looming  above  the  fence.  Her 
brother-in-law,  Jack  Strapp,  was  with  her,  and  they  were  on  their  way  to  Ara- 
minta's. 

The  man  bowed  awkwardly  to  Mrs.  Laurie.  He  was  a  bashful,  retiring  per- 
i;on,  of  whom  one  caught  but  fleeting  glimpses  as  he  made  for  cover. 

"I  s^pose  you  are  pickin'  out  a  place  to  build  George's  house?''  remarked  Mrs. 
JStrapp,  with  the  downward  curve  of  the  mouth  which  Mrs.  Laurie  had  learned  to 
dreatl.      "You'd  better  wait  and  let  his  wife  do  that." 

Mrs.  Laurie's  heart  was  aflame.  It  was  ihe  terrier  hectoring  the  homeless, 
domesticated  tabby. 

"Oh,  George  won't  marry.  You  haven't  any  more  female  relatives  to  settle 
in  the  world,''  she  retorted.      "Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  keep  George  for  awhile." 

Mrs.  Strapp  cackled  derisively.  "Oh,  Mayme's  friend,  Lila  Lucile  Smith,  is 
comin'  on  a  visit  next  month,  and  I  tell  Mayme  she'd  make  a  splendid  wife  for 
^George." 

Mrs.  Laurie  felt  the  blood  crinkling  away  from  her  face,  but  the  last  particle 

•  of  pride  was  drowned  in  misery,  and  with  a  little  despairing  gesture,  which,  without 

"'her  knowledge  was  pathetically  dramatic,  she  moaned,  "Oh,  don't  bring  her  here! 

Don't  bring  her  !     What  will  become  of  me  when  George  marries?     I  love  a  home — • 

xa  garden  !     Where  can  I  live  if  George  marries  ?'' 

^'You'll  have  to  board  round  like  the  school  teacher  does,"  giggled  Mrs.  Strapp. 

Mrs.  Laurie  could  tell  In-  the  bobbing  of  her  head  and  the  shrugging  of  her 
sliouldei-s  that  she  was  ridiculing  the  whole  matter  for  Jack  Strapp's  benefit  as  they 
went  out  of  sight  over  the  hill. 

j\Irs.  Laurie  threw  herself  recklessly  among  the  ferns  and  sobbed  out  her 
fcroiibles  to  the  winds.  It  was  lonely  there,  and  bright,  and  nature,  at  least,  was 
^sympathetic.  A  toad  came  hopping  quite  close  to  her,  and  a  little  Avren,  who  had  a 
Ihome  of  her  own  making  near  by,  scolded  like  a  shrew  at  the  situation. 

"Oh,  God!  Oh,  God  I"'  moaned  the  woman.  "Old!  Growing  old,  and  no 
liome  and  no  money !'' 

But  she  was  not  old.  She  was  still  comely,  although  no  one  ever  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  tell  her  she  was  sweet  in  her  young  womanhood,  she  did  not 
■dream  that  she  was  still  so  in  the  early  autumn  of  her  life. 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Laurie,"  said  a  man's  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
•and  she  sprang  to  her  feet  to  face  Jack  Strapp,  who  had  returned  alone. 

The  man  was  easily  her  own  age,  but  he  vaulted  the  fence  like  a  boy  and 
-advanced  determinedly  in  her  direction.  It  was  as  though  he  had  keyed  himself 
to  a  mighty  effort. 

"I — I  want  to  know,  ^Irs.  Laurie,  if  you'd  like  to  get  married  again." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  gasped  ]\Irs.  Laurie,  thinking  lie  was  carrying  on  his  sister- 
in-law's  joke. 

"Wliy  not  ?      I  know  this  is  terrible  sudden,  but  I  heard  that  woman  nagging 
you,  and  it  made  me  pretty  mad.      Would — could  you  marry  me,  Mrs.  Laurie? 
-  I  could  give  you  a  very  pleasant  home  if  that  would  be  any  object — '' 

"Oh,  no,  no — thank  you,  Mr.  Strapp.  I  married  once  for  a  horiie,  and  see 
•what  I  have  been  l)rought  to  by  doing  it." 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  object  to  being  married  for  love,"  grinned  Strapp.  "T 
shouldn't  object  to  it  a  bit.  But,  of  course,  I  ain't  a  handsome  man — but,  honest, 
I  could  give  you  a  ]>retty  decent  sort  of  a  place  to  live  in,  and  a  big  garden — and — ■ 
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I  thought,  iiiayhe,  you  might  enjoy  seein'  Mrs.  Strapp  liunt  her  nest  for  a  change." 

'What  do  you  mean?"'  gasped  Mrs.  Laurie. 

"You  didn't  know,  I  guess,  that  the  Bently  place  belongs  to  me.  Yes,  poor 
old  Brother  Oliver  never  could  accumulate  any  property.  He  and  his  wife  have 
lived  with  me  quite  a  number  of  years  now;  Araminta,  too,  till  she  was  married. 
But  Oliver  has  gone  now,  and  I've  been  so  put  out  with  the  way  that  woman  has. 
treated  you  that  I'd  like  to  give  her  a  jar,  if  I  could  arrange  it  with  you." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  wren  came  close  and  advised' 
Mrs.  Laurie  to  accept  the  offer. 

"It  would  be  a  pretty  good  joke  on  Mrs.  0.  Strapp,"  urged  Jack.  "She  would! 
have  to  take  her  own  medicine  then — board  round,  like  the  school  teacher." 

"One  never  could  expect  to  be  happy,  or  even  comfortable,  if  one  married  for 
revenge,"'  murmured  Mrs.  Laurie. 

"I  shouldn't  mind  bein'  married  for  love.''  grinned  Jack  again,  and  Mrs.. 
Laurie  blushed  like  a  girl. 

"If  it  only  could  be  for  love — "  she  sighed;  "but  oldish  men  don't  marrv  oldishf 
women  for  love." 

"Why  not?"  he  demanded,  and  came  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  "I  never  liave 
been  loved — " 

"N^either  have  I,"  o"WTied  Mrs.  Laurie. 

"Well,  better  late  than  never.      We'll  try  it,  my  dear,  if  you  say  so.      You 
will  marry  me,  not  for  a  home,  nor  a  garden,  nor  to  git  even  with  Mrs.  0.  Strapp, 
but  because  I  am  lonesome  as  the  deuce,  and  you  are  the  same,  and  if  we  are  kind 
to  each  other  and  have  a  little  patience,  we  may  come  to  love  each  other,  eh  ?     Well, 
we'll  let  it  stand  that  way,  then;  and  all  the  same,  the  garden  is  a  winner,  the 
house  is  big  and  comfortable,  you  shall  have  a  hired  girl,  and  it  will  put    Mrs. 
Oliver  Strapp  in  the  devil  of  a  fix.      She  never  could  git  along  with  Araminta. 
You  think  it  over,  now,  that's  a  good  girl.      I'm  comin'  up  to  see  you  to-morrow 
after  Charley  goes  to  work,  and  you  can  tell  me  then.      I  don't  want  to  hurr\^ 
you.      Say,  I've  always  thought  you  was  just  as  pretty  as  a  peacli,  and  I  felt    so- 
mighty  sorry  for  you  when  I  see  Mary  Ann  pickin'  your  boys  off  one  by  one,  knowin'" 
the  circumstances  as  I  did.     But  let  'em  marry;  you'll  be  all  right  now — if  you  can- 
see  it  that  way.      Even  if  you  can't  stand  me,  and  have  to  git  a  divorce,  the  law- 
will  give  you  enough  of  my  property  to  keep  a  roof  of  your  own  over  your  head." 

In  due  time  Miss  Lila  Lucile  Smith  arrived,  foreordained  to  captivate  the  lastr 
Laurie.  Mrs.  Strapp  viewed  the  wooing  with  fiendish  delight;  Mrs.  Laurie  with- 
smiling  indifference.  She  made  sofa  pillows  and  tidies  indiscriminately  for  al? 
the  boys,  and  gave  suggestions  for  their  gardens,  even  after  she  had  learned,  through 
Araminta.  that  the  boys  were  quarreling  among  themselves  about  who  was  best 
able  to  give  her  a  home  after  George  was  married,  each  one  declaring  that  it  was-^ 
not  his  place  to  take  care  of  his  stepmother. 

Meanwhile  the  wooing  of  Jack  Strapp,  all  the  sweeter  because  of  its  secreeVr 
progressed  with  ever  increasing  fervor. 

"I  almost  wish,"  Mrs.  Laurie  told  him  one  day,  "that  you  didn't  have  any- 
home  at  all ;  then  we  could  be  sure  that  we  were  marrying  for  love,"  and  he  an- 
swered, "I  guess  we  are  sure  enough  of  that,  all  right." 

To  mete  out  poetical  justice  to  Mrs.  Strapp,  Jack  announced  his  intention  of^ 
marrying  Mrs.  Laurie  to  her  on  the  very  spot  where  she  had  threatened  that  lady 
with  T;ila  Lucile  Smith. 

"Marry !"  screamed  Mrs.  Strapp,  "Jack  Strapp !  I  thought  you  always  said? 
you  wa'n't  a  marryin'  man !" 

"I  hadn't  found  the  right  woman,"  said  Strapp. 

The  sallow  wrinkles  were  rigid,  and  the  down-curving  mouth  gasping  for  air. 
"What — what  am  I  goin'  to  do  if  you  marry?'' 

Jack  was  vindictive  enough  to  wish  Mrs.  Laurie  to  reply.  He  waited  a  mo- 
ment for  her  to  do  so,  but  Mrs.  Laurie  felt  only  pity  for  the  homeless  woman 
before  her,  and  would  have  given  her  a  soft  answer,  but  Jack  forestalled  her. 

"I  s'pose,  Mary  Ann,"  he  said,  "you'll  have  to  do  as  the  school  teacher  does — 
board  round." 


MRS.  FARLEIGH  THE  SECOND 

By  Florence  Martin  Eastlana 

w  w  ^^       EEALIZE  now,  Curtice,  that  I  should  have  told  vou  before  our  mar- 
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riage.'"' 


Mr.  Farleigh  smiled  indulgently  and  calmly  secured  a  pearl  button 
in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt.  He  leisurely  selected  an  evening  tie  from  his 
cravat  case  before  he  answered : 

"My  dear  Beatrice,  I  suspect  you  have  some  horrible  confession  to  make,  but  I 
am  not  alarmed.  I  should  be  if  my  experiences  had  not  made  me  sensation-proof. 
Mary  disturbed  me  greatly  when  we  were  first  married  by  beginning  as  you  have. 
How  I  laughed  when  she  admitted  that  she  once  played  penny-ante  and  won  four 
dollars.      A  widower  is  less  susceptible  to  trifles  than  an  unmarried  man." 

An  indignant  little  sparkle  apj^eared  for  one  fleeting  moment  in  the  expressive 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Farleigh. 

"I  must  remind  you  that  you  do  not  happen  to  be  classed  under  either  head." 

"A  point  I  had  quite  overlooked,  my  dear.  Eather  a  joke  on  me,  that  you 
should  need  to  remind  me  of  that,  before  our  honeymoon  is  over." 

"Notwithstanding  your  opinion  to  the  contrary,  my  disclosure  is  important.  I, 
too.  have  been  married  before." 

Mr.  Farleigh's  militarv  brushes  crashed  on  the  dresser.  Though  greatlv  trou- 
bled,  Beatrice  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  her  husband's  appearance.  He 
stood  with  relaxed  jaw  and  bulging  eyes,  overshadowed  on  one  side  by  a  ragged 
fringe  of  unbrushed  hair,  while  the  other  bore  evidence  of  the  most  precise  arrange- 
ment. 

"You  have  been  what?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes;  married.    That  ought  not  startle  you  so.    You  were  married  twice." 

"But  I  did  not  know  you  were." 

"Never  mind,  dear;  no  one  did.     I  want  to  tell  you  about  it." 

Order  was  one  of  Mr.  Farleigh's  strong  points.  He  carefully  finished  brushing 
his  hair,  and  placed  in  their  respective  positions  the  disarranged  articles  on  the 
dresser  before  he  sat  down  to  listen  to  his  wife;  thus,  in  a  measure,  regaining  his 
composure. 

"It  happened  five  years  ago,"  she  began. 
The — marriage  ?" 

'Of  course;  what  else?"  returned  Beatrice,  slightly  annoyed. 

'Pardon  me;  but  it  seems  rather  odd  to  hear  of  a  uiarriage  happening.     That 
would  be  the  proper  reference  to  an  accident." 

"Precisely.  I  might  have  said  accident  instead  of  marriage,  since  it  came 
about  so  unexpectedly.     Do  you  remember  my  cousin,  Eoss  Howard?" 

"Very  well,  indeed.  He  went  to  Alaska  five  years  ago.  I  readily  recall  the 
fact,  because  Mary  and  I  were  just  starting  on  our  wedding  journey  to  San  Fran- 
cisco when  he  took  the  Alaska  boat  from  the  same  dock." 

"Tl,at  was  the  twenty-fifth  of  May." 

"True,"  he  assented  with  a  retrospective  smile;  "my  wedding  day." 

"Mine  also."    A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shone  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"The  deuce  it  was — I  mean,  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence." 

"Particularly  since  we  both  had  the  same  wedding  day  a  second  time." 

He  looked  up  rather  doubtfully,  and  gravely  said,  "I  interrupted  you,  I  think. 
Pardon  me  and  continue." 

"We  had  been  in  Seattle  but  a  few  months.  My  parents  were  opposed  to  Eftss 
as  a  suitor  because  of  the  relationship.  We  were  always  fond  of  each  other,  even 
as  children.  The  day  he  started  for  Alaska  we  were  dining  together,  at  a  cafe,  when 
he  proposed  that  we  be  married.  Our  names  being  the  same,  little  deception  would 
be  necessary  to  conceal  the  fact  till  Eoss  returned  in  the  fall.  Within  an  hour  the 
ceremony  was  performed  and  he  was  on  his  wax  North." 
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"I  do  not  remember  having  seen  yon  at  the  boat." 

"Had  I  been  there,  3'our  attention,  under  the  circumstancs,  would  have  been 
directed  elsewhere.  I  received  one  letter  after  he  reached  Dawson.  That  was  all 
till  his  partner  wrote  that  Eoss  died  on  an  interior  trip  shortly  after.  I  kept  the 
marriage  a  secret,  as  there  was  no  possible  reason  for  doing  otherwise." 

Mr.  Farleigh  rose,  drew  a  relieved  breath,  and  smiled  leniently. 

"I  was  a  bit  astonished  at  first,  my  dear,  I  must  acknowledge." 

"In  spite  of  being  sensation-proof?" 

"Jn  spite  of  being  sensation-proof,"  he  repeated,  gravely.  "I  was  about  to 
add  that  I  am  a  trifle  disappointed  in  you.  Xo  harm,  however,  can  now  come  of 
your  rashness.  That  is  a  fault,  by  the  way,  I  was  never  called  upon  to  condone  in 
Mary.     She  possessed  excellent  judgment." 

"So  did  Eoss,"  with  an  absent  smile  at  nothing  in  particular. 

"One  would  be  inclined  to  decide  otherwise." 

"Because  he  chose  nie?     Wliy,  you  did,  too." 

"I  see  I  must  amend  my  stateiuent.  He  displayed  both  judg-ment  and  taste, 
for  he  selected  as  a  wife  the  sweetest  woman  in  the  world." 

"1  wonder,"  she  whispered  to  her  fair  reflection  in  the  mirror,  "if  he  forgot 
that  Mary  was  then  alive?" 

She  pinned  a  rose  to  the  bosom  of  her  gown  and  turned  to  go  down  to  dinner 
■with  her  husband.  Admiration  and  approval  were  plainly  expressed  on  his  face,  as 
he  said : 

"The  rose  was  the  crowning  touch  to  your  costume.  Mary  always  wore  a 
La  France  with  a  black  gown.     She  was  very  fond  of  roses." 

"So  was  Eoss,"  Beatrice  observed,  demurely. 

The  man's  brows  contracted  in  annoyance,  but  as  quickly  smoothed  them- 
selves. He  glanced  sharply  at  his  wife,  whose  attention  was  given  to  gathering  up 
her  train.     "I  am  read}',  dear,"  she  sweetly  remarked. 

They  descended  the  broad  stairway  of  the  hotel  and  were  about  to  enter  the 
dining-room,  when  they  were  met  by  a  bronzed  young  man  hurrying  from  the 
■opposite  direction.  Beatrice  stopped  short  and  stared.  His  amazed  eyes  rested  on 
her  for  an  instant,  and  he  caught  her  gaily  in  his  arms. 

"Why,  Bee !  you  precious  old  girl;  where  did  you  drop  from?" 

"I — I  am  living  here." 

"Well,  isn't  this  great  luck?  I  am  just  in  from  Alaska,  and  was  going  out 
to  hunt  you  up  directly  after  dinner." 

"But,  Eoss,  we  heard  you  were  dead." 

"Don't  you  believe  it.  I  went  into  the  interior  to  make  a  stake,  and  I  did  it, 
though  it  took  me  a  good  while." 

]\[r.  Farleigh  stejiped  forward  with  an  air  of  determination.  Beatrice  leanvT-d 
dizzily  against  the  wall  and  tried  to  think.  Faintly  she  heard  him  say,  "Do  I  need 
an  introduction?"' 

"jSTot  on  your  life.  The  memory  of  the  outings  we  have  had  together  has 
survived  Alaskan  hardships.     How  are  you,  old  man?" 

Howard  grasped  the  other's  hand  so  heartily  that  he  failed  to  notice  any  lack 
of  responsive  cordiality.     In  his  breezy,  compelling  way  he  continued: 

"Just  going  in  to  dinner?  So  am  I.  We  will  dine  together,  and  glad  I  am  to 
have  company." 

He  led  the  way  briskly.  Beatrice  hesitated  for  a  moment,  which  gave  her 
husband  time  to  whisper,  "Go.  We  can't  explain  here.  For  heaven's  sake,  let's 
avoid  a  scene.     There  are  the  Elliotts  just  behind  us." 

Thus  importuned,  the  wife  moved  slowly  on.  They  secured  seats  at  a  small 
table  near  by.  Eoss  slipped  a  generous  offering  into  the  waiter's  hand  with  the 
air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  being  served.  His  gaiety  increased  with  the  antici- 
pation of  coming  content  for  the  inner  man.  He  beamed  on  his  companions,  who 
were  making  an  effort  to  respond  to  his  good  humor.  In  the  midst  of  a  narrative 
•of  the  Xorth,  the  soup  was  served. 

"Mulligatawney,  by  Jove.     It  was  always  my  favorite,  and  I  haven't  tasted  it 
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in  five  vears.  I  distinctly  remember  the  last  I  ate,"  he  remarked,  addressing  Beat- 
rice.    "It  Avas  at  our  little  dinner  the  day  I  sailed." 

She  glanced  nervously  at  Mr.  Farleigh,  who,  though  slightly  flushed,  was 
seemingly  absorbed  in  the  recognition  of  an  acquaintance  at  a  distant  table. 

"That  seems  a  decade  ago,"  Eoss  continued.  "When  a  man  is  away  from  all 
he  holds  dear,  it  takes  a  whole  lot  of  excitement  and  prosperity  to  overcome  home- 
sickness. I  realized  all  I  was  missing  in  life,  but  I  don't  regret  going.  I  obtained 
the  wherewithal  to  overcome  certain  specified  parental  objections.  Money  talks, 
you  know." 

"So  I  have  heard,"  returned  Mr.  Fairleigh,  laconically. 

"Speaking  of  money  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  considerable  amount  in  nug- 
gets. For  your  wedding  present.  Bee.  I  have  brought  enough  fine  nuggets  for  a 
Jong  chain,  though  I  know  you  are  not  sufficiently  barbaric  to  wear  it." 

"A  wedding  present — for  me?"  she  faltered.  As  an  afterthought  she  hast- 
fened  to  say,  "It  was  very  kind  of  you." 

Rovss  laughed.  "Oh,  well,  if  you  aren't  ready  for  the  wedding,  the  present 
will  keep;  but  not  for  long,  eh,  Farleigh?" 

The  latter  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  smile,  but  returned  no  answer. 
Eoss,  facing  the  door,  suddenly  started  up  with  a  Joyous  "Hello !  if  there  isn't 
ray  old  Tanana  partner,  Frank  Ellis.     May  I  ask  him  to  join  us?" 

The  situation  was  becoming  intolerable  to  the  Farleighs,  and  they  were  glad 
to  welcome  a  change.  Eoss  darted  away,  returning  as  quickly  with  a  man  after 
his  own  model.  At  the  thought  of  the  coming  introduction,  a  sudden  consternation 
seized  the  woman.  She  dared  not  correct  Eoss  if  he  called  her  j\Iiss  Howard,  yet 
what  complications  might  not  arise  if  she  ignored  the  matter?  She  sighed  in 
relief  when  he  simply  said : 

"Beatrice,  my  friend,  Mr.  Ellis.  Frank,  you  have  heard  me  speak  so  often  of 
my  cousin  that  you  must  feel  already  acquainted." 

"I  do,"  returned  Ellis  easily.  "Many  a  night  your  praises  of  her  have  sung 
jne  to  sleep." 

^'How  soothing!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  little  grimace. 

"Perhaps  I  have  exaggerated.  To  be  quite  correct,  I  should  say  your  eulogies 
'of  her — and  another." 

"Here  be  complications  galore,"  remarked  Mr.  Farleigh,  with  an  assumption 

•  of  vivacity. 

"To  the  uninitiated  only,  Curtice,''  returned  Eoss;  "and,  pardon  me,  you  have 
mot  yet  met  my  friend." 

The  dinner  proceeded  smootldy.  Eoss  remained  the  central  figure,  the  genial 
••ontertainer.  Mr.  Farleigh  appeared  silent,  yet  watchful.  Batrice,  a  bright  spot  on 
■each  cheek,  was  cognizant  of  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  occasion,  and  a  reckless 

•  desire  to  tempt  Fate  further  by  prolonging  the  play.  She  resolutely  banished  any 
'Concern  as  to  the  climax.  While  lingering  over  the  dessert  she  pictured  scenes 
with  Mr.  Farleigh,  and  wondered  what  his  attitude  would  be. 

With  the  coffee  came  an  ill  wind  that  blew  the  conversation  around  to  matri- 
Tiiony.    Eoss  asked  about  a  former  friend. 

"He  is  still  here,"  was  the  reply,  "but  far  more  prosperous  than  formerly.'' 

"Married  ?" 

"Yes ;  several  years  ago." 

"That  accounts  for  his  prosperity,"  smiled  Ellis.  "1  know  I  should  be  pros- 
perous if  I  had  a  wife;  but  I  can't  get  a  wife  until  I  am  prosperous.  The  chances 
are,  I  shall  remain  single." 

"How  do  we  know  vou  are  single?"  demanded  Eoss.    "I  have  known  of  secret 


marriages." 


Beatrice  started,  and  gazed  at  him  curiously.  Mr.  Farleigh  looked  wildly 
around- as  if  in  search  of  a  refuge. 

"He  always  loved  mystery,"  explained  Ellis,  laughing.  "He  knows  very  well 
I  am  not  married,  and  I  think  he  is  not.     Still,  he  expects  a  challenge  in  return, 
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and  T  would  not  dream  of  disappointing  him,  although  I  feel  like  a  census-taker. 
Single  or  married?'' 

'"Married.*'  returned  E-oss,  smilingly. 

''Honest?"  queried  Ellis,  incredulousl}'.     "Tell  us  about  it." 

"It  happened  just  before  T  went  to  Alaska." 

"ThG' — marriage?"  asked  Mr.  Farleigh,  a  little  uncertainly,  dimly  conscious 
of  quoting  his  own  words. 

The  blank  countenances  of  ]\h-.  Farleigh  and  his  wife  mechanically  faced  each 
other,  lioss  continued:  "What  use  was  there  in  writing  of  failures?  She  has 
not  heard  from  me  in  five  years,  yet  1  would  stake  my  pile  on  her  constancy." 

"Don't,"  cautioned  Mr.  Farleigh;  "you  might  lose." 

"Want  to  bet?    I'll  give  you  long  odds;  but  I'll  tell  you  right  now,  I  will  win." 

The  expression  of  dismay  that  crossed  Mr.  Farleigh's  face  was  followed  by 
one  of  indignant  resolution,  as  if,  angered  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  position,  he 
was  determined  to  extricate  himself.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  rose  from  the 
table.  "Will  you  excuse  me?  I  have  an  appointment  I  fear  I  shall  miss  if  I 
remain  longer." 

"Hang  the  appointment !     Let  it  go.     How  about  the  bet  ?"' 

"I  will  not  consider  it,"  was  the  sharp  answer.  "Possibly  I  am  old-fashioned, 
but  it  strikes  me  as  indelicate^,  even  dishonorable,  to  make  a  woman's  constancy 
the  subject  of  a  wager." 

Eoss  smiled  indifferently.     "As  you  please,  only  don't  sermonize." 

"I  have  your  permission  to  leave?"  Mr.  Farleigh  asked  of  Beatrice. 

"But  only  for  a  little  while,  dear,"  she  faltered. 

"  'Dear' !  ha !  I  knew  it,"  cried  Eoss,  pouncing  upon  the  unconsciously  uttered 
word.  "Frank,  they  have  been  putting  up  a  job  on  me.  As  soon  as  I  saw  them,  I 
knew  they  were  married,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  trap  them,  but  without  success. 
Now  I  have  them." 

Ellis  and  Eoss  laughed  heartily,  and  a  mischievous  smile  dimpled  the  corners 
of  Mrs.  Farleigh's  mouth,  while  Mr.  Farleigh  gazed  perplexedly  at  each  in  turn. 

"I  hope  when  I  meet  Mrs.  Howard  in  St.  Paid  next  Saturday  that  people, 
won't  be  able  to  spot  us  so  easily,"  added  Eoss. 

"On  the  contrary,  Eoss,  excite  the  interest  of  an  appreciative  public  bv  making- 
your  honeymoon  apparent,"  Mr.  Farleigh  advised,  in  a  tone  of  joyous  relief.     "I 
have  yet  to  see  a  successful  deception." 

Beatrice  made  a  personal  application  of  his  last  remark,  and  groaned  inwardly. 
Her  spirits  sank  with  every  upward  step  to  their  apartments,  till,  with  a  sob  she 
threw  herself  on  the  couch,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  If  Mr.  Farleigh, 
despising  deception,  felt  any  sternness  toward  his  wife,  he  must  have  experienced 
a  sudden  reaction.  Without  pausing  to  balance  an  luihappy  little  woman  against 
a  clear  case  of  deception,  the  man  forgot  Mr.  Farleigh  with  his  inflexible  opin- 
ions of  right  and  wrong,  and  was  emotional  and  natural.  He  knelt  by  the  couclii 
and  laid  his  head  against  hers. 

"Dearest,  don't  cry;  don't.     I  love  you." 

She  hastily  sat  up  and  tried  to  look  at  him  through  her  tears.  A  big  drop- 
splaslied  on  his  hand. 

"You  love  me?     Then  you  must  have  forgiven  me?" 

"There,  there,  dear.  Of  course  I  have.  But  Avould  you  mind  telling  me  why 
you  said  you  were  married  to  Eoss?" 

"Because — well,  you  were  everlastingly  referring  to  ]\Iary.  and  I  wanted  you 
to  feel  for  a  little  Avhile  just  as  I  had.  I  intended  to  confess  when  you  became 
tired  of  it." 

"Beatrice !" 

"Oh,  I  know  how  horrid  it  was.  Yet  I  felt  justified.  Our  honeymoon  was  a 
repetition  of  the  first  wife's,  even  to  locality.  Her  ghostly  presence  constantly 
intervened.  In  those  two  weeks  I  learned  all  Jier  preferences  and  opinions.  I  bore 
it  till  some  one  told  me  she  distinctly  remembered  me  as  a  bride  five  years  before. 
J  just  felt  I  had  to  do  something  then." 

"You  poor  little  girl  I"  he  exclaimed,  penitently. 
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IN  DEFIANCE  OF  FATE 

By  E.  P.  Josenhans 

WW  ^T^r  EEE'S  a  letter  for  yon,  Margaret." 

"Come  in,  Helen.    I've  just  finished  unpacking,  and  am  ready 
for  a  good  visit." 

''Eead  3-our  letter  first,"  Helen  replied,  sinking  into  a  com- 
fortable seat. 
Margaret  examined  the  letter. 

"Who  in  the  world  can  haVe  vi^ritten  me  from  Seattle,  Washington?"  she 
exclaimed. 

A  sudden  remembrance  caused  her  to  tear  off  the  end  of  the  envelope  hastily,. 

and  glance  at  the  signature.     With  heightened  color  she  read  the  letter,  which 

(vuiently  contained  interesting  matter.     Helen  watched  the  play  of  emotion  upon 

hr  friend's  face,  curiously. 

"That  penmanship  looks  familiar,"  she  said,  as  Margaret  folded  the  closely 

written  sheets.    "If  it  were  possible,  I  should  say  John  Radcliffe  wrote  the  letter."^ 
"Do  you  know  John  Eadcliffe,  Helen  ?    How  strange  !    The  letter  is  from  him." 
"Ot  course  I  do — we  were  children  together.    Wliere  did  you  know  him  ?" 
"At  Ann  Arbor.     He  was  in  Charlie's  class  at  the  University." 
"And  you've  been  corresponding  all  these  years,  and  never  told  me?" 
"Xo,  indeed !     I  had  almost  forgotten  his  existence.     It  has  been  at  least  ten 

years  since  I  last  heard  from  him." 

"And  now  he's  writing  you  again?  It  looks  suspicious,  Margaret.  You'd 
better  explain." 

"I  will,"  responded  Margaret,  impulsively.  "I'm  so  surprised — this  letter 
renews  the  offer  of  marriage  which  I  declined  ten  years  ago,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  age  and  reflection  may  have  softened  my  stony  heart." 

"You  refused  John  Eadcliffe !  Margaret  Bristol !  how  could  you  do  it  ?  ^^^ly, 
child,  you're  just  cut  out  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  like  John." 

"Well,  the  matter  didn't  strike  me  in  just  that  light  at  the  time,  and  now  it's 
much  too  late  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  Margaret  said,  decidedly. 

"You  surely  will  not  refuse  him  again !  You  can't  know  him  as  I  do,  Margaret ;. 
his  character,  his  standing — " 

"See  here,  Helen !  Would  you  promise  to  marry  a  man  whom  you  never  loved,, 
whom  you  had  not  seen  or  thought  of  for  ten  years  ?    You  know  you  wouldn't." 

"All  the  same,  you'll  make  the  mistake  of  your  life  if  you  let  John  Eadclift'e 
go.     It's  a  man's  character  that  counts,  not  a  woman's  silly  fancies." 

"In  other  words,  a  trilie  such  as  lack  of  love  on  my  part  should  not  deter  me 
from  taking  advantage  of  a  promising  opening  for  wealth  and  position,"  replied 
IMargaret,  with  curling  lips. 

"Xonsense !  If  he's  cared  for  you  all  these  years,  he  has  love  enough  for  both  I 
Don't  answer  in  haste,  Margaret.  You  can't  help  loving  John,  if  you  only  give 
yourself  a  chance." 

"I'll  give  the  matter  serious  consideration,  my  dear." 

Later,  when  she  was  alone,  Margaret's  flippant  nuumer  vanished.  She  drew 
an  easy  chair  before  her  fire,  and  gave  herself  up  unreservedly  to  memories  of  the 
man  whose  message  of  constancy  and  enduring  love,  coming  long  after  she  had 
supposed  herself  forgotten,  deeply  touched  her  heart.  She  recalled  the  qualities 
in  him  which  in  the  old  days  liad  won  from  his  associates  respect,  admiration,  affec-- 
tion.     Why  had  she  been  so  blind  to  the  needs  of  her  own  nature?     Many  a  time. 
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in  tlie  years  which  had  followed  his  departure,  she  had  half  repented  her  hasty 
dismissal  of  him.  Perhaps  she  might  have  learned  to  care  for  him.  Her  maturer 
judgment  now  apprised  her  of  the  true  worth  of  the  love  so  lightly  cast  aside,  now 
once  more  proffered.  How  should  she  answer  him?  Her  heart  counseled  her  to 
accept  this  unexpected  blessing  thankfully,  humbly. 

But  Margaret  was  by  nature  proud,  not  humble;  and,  mingled  with  her  sur- 
prise and  gladness,  was  a  touch  of  resentment  that,  for  the  second  time,  John  Ead- 
cliffe  had  chosen  to  plead  his  cause  from  a  distance,  instead  of  coming  to  her,  and — 
perhaps — overcoming  her  reluctance  by  direct  appeal.  This  feeling,  though  unac- 
knowledged, influenced  her.  To  consent  to  his  proposal,  she  told  herself,  would 
be  an  act  unheard-of,  dangerous.  Ten  years  had  doubtless  wrought  many  changes 
in  them  both ;  new  relations  could  not  safely  be  based  upon  mere  memories ;  disap- 
pointment and  unhappiness  must  surely  follow. 

"Xo — I  dare  not  promise.     I  must  not  think  of  it !"  she  concluded. 

The  subject  continued  to  engross  her  thoughts,  however,  and  her  present  life 
as  mistress  of  her  brother  Charlie's  Xew  York  home  suddenly  took  on  unpleasant 
features.     The  future  stretched  before  her,  bare  and  uninviting. 

Suddenly  she  rose,  and,  removing  the  tray  of  her  trunk,  took  from  the  bottom 
a  parcel  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  tied  with  faded  blue  ribbon.  It  was  a  relic 
of  her  college  days,  and  contained  two  articles — a  photograph  and  a  small  diary. 

She  took  the  photograph  and  studied  it  earnestly.  The  face  she  gazed  upon 
was  strong  in  outline,  serious  in  expression,  with  dark  eyes  looking  out  from 
beneath  a  broad,  intellectual  brow,  above  which  lay  a  heaw  mass  of  hair.  The 
mouth  and  chin  indicated  firmness,  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  The  face  was  one 
to  inspire  confidence  and  respect. 

Laying  aside  the  picture  at  length,  Margaret  opened  the  diary,  which  was 
engraved  "A.  D.  1893,"  and,  turning  to  date  of  June  24,  read: 

Today  refused  offer  of  marriage  from  John  Radcliffc  (my  first)!  No,  John,  you're 
much  too  good  for  my  taste.  I  could  never  live  up  to  your  ideals.  He  asked  me  to  destroy 
bis  letter  so  I  did;  but  first  I  copied  it,  every  word.  Surely,  a  girl  may  keep  her  love-letters! 

Smiling  a  little  at  her  youthful  foil}',  Margaret  turned  to  pages  at  the  back  of 
the  same  diminutive  volume,  and  read  the  ardent  words  of  her  first  lover,  carefully 
preserved  through  all  these  years,  although  she  had  cruelly  flouted  their  author. 
Her  eyes  were  wet  as  she  finished,  but  she  brushed  the  tears  away  impatiently. 

"This  will  never  do,"  she  reflected.  "I  must  answer  his  letter  tonight,  and  get 
the  matter  off  my  mind." 

Before  beginning  her  task,  however,  she  listened  a  moment  in  the  hall  to  be 
sure  the  way  was  clear,  then  stole  down  the  back  stairway  to  the  children's  school- 
room, and  purloined  an  atlas  she  had  observed  lying  on  the  teacher's  desk.  Eetreat- 
ing  silently,  she  hunted  up  the  map  of  Washington,  and  proceeded  to  fix  definitely 
in  mind  the  location  of  Seattle,  and  to  trace  the  various  railway  lines  leading  to  it. 
What  a  distance !  If  she  should  ever  think  of  taking  the  journey — Pshaw  I  this 
was  mere  folly !    She  would  write  the  letter  at  once. 

But  the  words  in  which  she  proposed  to  dispose  forever  of  John  Eadcliffe  and 
his  untimely  proposal  refused  to  flow  smoothly  from  her  pen.  Xote  after  note  she 
discarded,  until  the  floor  was  strewn  with  creamy  sheets,  each  freighted  with  a 
message  of  woe  to  the  absent  suitor.  At  last,  in  despair  selecting  the  least  objec- 
tionable from  among  the  many,  she  enclosed,  sealed  and  addressed  it. 

Then,  by  way  of  variety,  she  wrote  an  acceptance — a  sweet,  womanly  message, 
such  as  would,  she  knew,  bring  a  glow  of  joy  to  John  Eadcliffe's  face,  if  only  she 
could  bring  herself  to  send  it.  Somehow,  although  she  still  told  herself  she  dared 
not  send  such  a  message,  she  did  not  destroy  it,  but  enclosed  it  as  she  had  done  the 
other,  and  postponed  her  final  decision  until  morning. 

As  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawTi  entered  her  chamber,  Margaret  rose,  and, 
telling  Helen  at  breakfast  that  she  wished  to  take  Charlie  into  her  confidence  upon 
8«>  important  a  subject,  she  rushed  away  to  catch  an  early  train  for  Xew  York, 
pro,mj,?ing  to  return  to  her  friend's  home  in  Morristown  by  an  afternoon  train. 


;i 
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She  left  the  house  amid  a  whirl  of  kisses  from  the  children,  mingled  with 
questions  and  parting  injunctions.  It  was  not  until  seated  in  the  train  that  she 
discovered  that  one  of  the  letters  had  been  left  behind.  Which  one?  Just  as  she 
Avas  aliout  to  break  tlie  seal  of  the  one  in  her  hand  to  see,  she  was  struck  l)y  a  sudden 
idea.  Why  not  interpret  this  annoying  circumstance  as  a  plain  indication  of  Fate, 
intended  i'or  her  gniidance?  What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  shift  from  herself  all 
responsibility  of  decision,  consult  nobody,  yet  feel  assured  that  the  result  of  her 
action  would  be  absolutely  right !  For  Margaret,  like  many  another  otherwise  sane 
wojnan,  cherislied  blind  faith  in  the  righteous  decrees  of  Destiny. 

The  longer  she  pondered  this  solution  of  her  difficulty,  the  more  its  simplicity 
captivated  her  fancy.  By  the  time  she  arrived  in  New  York  her  mind  was  made 
up,  and  without  hesitation  she  slipped  the  fateful  missive  into  a  post-box,  and 
went  her  way,  troubled  only  by  the  thought  of  the  hours  which  must  elapse  l^efore 
she  could  learn  from  the  letter  left  at  Morristown  whether  she  had  doomed  herself 
to  pursue  to  the  bitter  end  her  present  vocation  of  "maiden  sister,"  or  to  break 
gently  to  Charlie  tidings  of  her  new  distinction  as  "bride-elect." 

Breaking  away  from  Helen  and  the  children  as  soon  as  possible  after  her 
return,  she  ran  upstairs,  impatient  to  learn  her  fate. 

The  letter  was  gone — and  diligent  search,  coupled  with  severe  questioning  of 
the  children  and  servants,  failed  to  reveal  it.  To  say  that  Margaret  was  distressed 
inadequately  describes  her  state  of  mind.  She  could  not  confide  her  trouble  to 
Helen,  M^ho,  sympathetic  and  kind,  as  she  certainly  was,  had  the  reputation  among 
her  friends  of  being  utterly  tactless,  and  lacking  in  reserve. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  make  light  of  her  loss,  and  endure  as  best  she  might, 
the  tortures  of  suspense,  until  such  time  as  the  answer  to  her  message  should  come 
to  enlighten  her.  Fortunately  she  had  given  her  New  York  address,  and,  as  a  reply 
could  hardly  be  expected  before  such  time  as  her  visit  would  naturally  end,  she 
would  make  the  most  of  the  distractions  Helen's  hospitality  provided. 

*       *       * 

When  her  visit  was  over  and  she  was  busied  in  restoring  lier  belongings  in 
their  accustomed  places  in  her  own  cosy  rooms,  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Oh,  how  good  home  feels!"  she  thought.  "Now,  this  very  night,  I'll  tell 
Charlie  all  about  it.  He'll  laugh  at  me,  but  he  loves  me,  and  it  will  be  easier  to 
wait  if  I  can  speak  about  it." 

But  she  did  not  tell  Charlie.  One  of  his  first  remarks  at  dinner  fairly  took 
her  breath  away. 

"Who  do  you  suppose  is  in  town,  Margaret?" 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine.     Who?" 

"John  Radcliffe!" 

Margaret's  heart  stood  still — then  beat  madly.  Of  course  he  had  come  in 
reply  to  her  message — everything  was  right — she  need  not  have  doul:)ted — Charlie's 
voice  continued,  and  she  forced  herself  to  listen. 

"I  tried  to  bring  him  home  Avith  me  to  surprise  you,  but  he  hung  back — said 
he  might  call  before  he  left  town — acted  queer,  somehow.  Wasn't  there  something 
i)etw(^en  you  two  before  he  went  West?    I  always  thought  so,  but  I  never  knew." 

"Nothing  serious,"  Margaret  replied.  Then,  fearing  lest  he  discover  her 
ag-itation : 

"I'm  sorry  he  did  not  come.     Is  he  changed  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  of  course;  the  work  he's  done  tells  on  a  man.  I  didn't  recog-nize  him 
at  first;  he  had  to  tell  me  who  he  was.  He's  worth  knowing,  ^Margaret ;  has  accom- 
plished big  things,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the  leading  engineers  of  the  West ;  but 
he's  the  same  quiet  old  fellow;  hates  all  conventionality  and  fuss,  and  is  shy  of 
Avomen.  If  he  comes  here  at  all,  it  will  be  when  he  is  sure  of  not  running  against 
other  guests." 

"Then  he'll  have  to  take  his  chance  of  finding  me,"  said  Margaret,  affecting 
an  indifference  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

"Oh.  I'll  just  collar  him  some  dav  and  bring  him  along  in  spite  of  himself- 
You  must  cei'tainlv  see  him  before  he  leaves." 
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Margaret  shuddered.  Suppose  Cliarlie  should  "collar  him" — how  could  she 
meet  him,  not  knowing — and  his  hanging  back  and  acting  "queer"  could  admit  of 
but  one  interpretation.     She  need  have  little  fear  of  his  coming. 

The  next  morning,  to  escape  the  torment  of  her  thoughts,  Margaret  made  out 
a  long  shopping  list,  put  a  generous  sum  into  her  purse,  and  sallied  forth  to 
"make  a  day  of  it."  But  at  noon  she  found  herself  almost  at  the  end  of  her  list, 
with  the  afternoon  on  her  hands.  She  entered  a  little  restaurant  much  frequented 
by  shoppers,  and  ordered  luncheon,  resolving  to  prolong  the  disposal  of  it  as  long 
as  possible.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat  a  portly,  heavily  bearded  man,  who 
shoved  his  dishes  into  more  restricted  limits,  and  withdrew  behind  his  morning 
paper,  in  which  he  was  apparently  absorbed.  Margaret  had  hardly  seated  herself, 
and  was  waiting  for  her  order  to  be  filled,  when  a  familiar  voice  exclaimed: 

"Why,  Margaret  Bristol !  How  glad  I  am  to  find  you  here !  I  wanted  to 
run  up  to  see  you,  but  I  must  hurry  home.  I  needed  some  things  for  my  dress- 
maker, and  came  for  them  rather  than  to  write.  I'll  sit  right  here,  and  we  can 
have  a  good  visit."    And  Helen  Anderson  seated  herself  in  the  chair  beside  her. 

They  enjoyed  their  luncheon  together,  and  continued  to  chat  amicably  until 
Helen  inquired,  after  a  fashion  which  rendered  her  at  times  odious  to  her  warmest 
friends : 

"How  about  the  absent  knight,  my  dear?    Am  I  to  congratulate  you?" 

"Oh,  Helen,  hush !"  said  Margaret,  distressed.  Eising,  she  hurried  toward 
the  entrance,  too  much  annoyed  to  combat  Helen's  determination  to  pay  the  bill 
for  both. 

They  parted  just  outside  the  door,  Helen  taking  a  ferry-bound  car,  and  Mar- 
garet walking  briskly  up  the  avenue  towards  a  department  store  where  she  intended 
to  complete  her  purchases.  The  distance  was  considerable,  and  she  was  glad  to  rest 
awhile  before  claiming  a  clerk's  attention.  During  this  interval  she  discovered 
that  her  purse  was  missing,  and  immediately  connected  its  loss  with  an  act  of  the 
stranger  at  the  restaurant.  When  she  and  Helen  rose  to  leave  the  table,  he  had 
risen  also,  and  had  stepped  forward  as  if  to  address  them,  but,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  had  seated  himself  again.  No  doubt  he  had  seen  her  drop  her  purse, 
and  had  an  impulse  to  return  it.  By  this  time  he  was  satisfied  to  have  failed  in 
his  elTort.  she  judged  uncharitably,  remembering  the  contents  of  the  purse.  The 
chance  of  recovering  her  property  Avas  slender,  but,  before  calling  up  Charlie  or 
the  servants  for  car-fare,  she  would  retrace  her  steps  to  the  restaurant. 

As  she  neared  the  place  she  was  surprised  to  see  approaching  heT  the  man  she 
suspected  of  theft.  He  walked  rapidly  toward  her,  extending  the  purse,  and  greet- 
ing her  joyfully. 

"I  have  been  hoping  you  would  return.  Miss  Bristol,"  he  said. 

Margaret's  pride  took  quick  offense  at  his  familiarity. 

"Thanks,"  she  said,  taking  the  purse.  "It  would  have  been  simpler  to  hand 
it  to  the  manager,"  and  a.bruptly  walked  away. 

"Miss  Bristol— Margaret— wait !"  he  urged;  but,  alarmed  by  his  manner, 
vexed  by  his  impertinence,  she  beckoned  a  passing  car,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in 
the  crowd  inside.  The  stranger,  with  a  determined  expression,  boarded  the  same 
car,  and,  easily  avoiding  Margaret's  notice  when  she  alighted,  far  up  town,  followed 
her  liome.    After  allowing  an  hour  or  more  to  pass,  he  rang,  and  was  admitted. 

Margaret,  meanwhile,  was  seeking  to  compose  her  nerves  by  means  of  an 
ai'ternoon  nap.  She  was  roused  by  her  maid,  who  presented  an  ordinary  ])usiness 
card.     Margaret  took  it  languidly,  but  sprang  up  hastily  as  she  read : 

JOHN  EADCLTFFE, 
Bailey  Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 

"Charlie  must  have  sent  him,"  she  thought. 

"Has  Charlie  come  in  yet,  Maggie?  Then  show  this  gentleman  into  the 
library  and  ask  him  to  wait.     If  Charlie  comes  before  I'm  dressed,  let  me  know 


at  once  " 


She  dallied  as  long  as  possible,  praying  for  Charlie  to  come,     ^^^len,  for  very 
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shame,  she  could  no  longer  postpone  the  interview,  she  descended  to  the  library,, 
and  was  met  at  the  door  by — the  audacious  stranger  of  the  restaurant.  She  started 
back,  bewildered. 

"Why — what  does  this  mean?"'  she  demanded. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Margaret?    Haven't  you  one  word  of  welcome  for  me?"' 

"There  must  be  some  mistake.  1  do  not  know  you — and  I  cannot  under- 
stand— "  she  stammered. 

"Perhaps  you  may  recognize  this,"  he  said,  taking  from  an  inside  pocket  her 
own  letter,  addressed  to  John  Eadcliffe. 

She  could  no  longer  doubt,  but  faltered,  as  she  extended  her  hand  in  greeting. 

"It  is  strange  that  Helen  Anderson,  who  has  known  you  so  much  longer,  should 
have  failed  to  recognize  you." 

"Not  strange,  after  all  these  years — and  Helen's  recognition  did  not  concern 
me,"  he  replied,  pointedly.  "Being  perplexed,  I  wanted  to  see  you  first  alone,  so' 
ventured  to  come  when  I  knew  you  were  at  home." 

"Perplexed?    But  you  had  received  my  letter!"  she  hazarded,  desperately. 

"I  had  received  your  letters." 

"Letters  !     I  sent  only  one !" 

"I  received  two." 

"I  onlv  sent  one !"  she  reiterated. 

"This  trifling  is  unworthy  of  you,  Margaret."  He  took  both  letters  and  held 
them  before  her.    "AAHiich  of  these  did  you  intend  as  a  reply  to  mine?" 

Xot  knowing  which  was  which,  she  dared  not  designate  either,  for,  during  the 
weeks  of  suspense  just  passed,  she  had  learned  to  know  the  desire  of  her  o\^ti  hearty 
and  it  remained  steadfast,  in  spite  of  her  present  unfortunate  position. 

"I — don't — know  !"  she  faltered. 

"Don't  know  ?" 

Thus  cornered,  she  confessed  the  device  she  had  employed. 

He  was  hurt,  and  showed  it. 

"You  couldn't  have  cared,  or  you  never  would  have  done  such  a  thing.  I  did 
care,  but  did  not  know  what  to  think;  so  I  called  in  the  aid  of  Fate,  too." 

"How?"  she  demanded,  eagerly. 

"By  the  time-honored  custom  of  flipping  a  penny.  Heads,  meant  that  I  take 
your  acceptance  as  the  true  message  of  your  heart,  come  at  once  and  get  the  bride 
I've  waited  for  so  long;  tails,  that — " 

"But  yoM  came !"  she  interrupted. 

"It  was  heads — and  I  came." 

"Xow,  Margaret,"  he  resumed,  "which  of  these  letters  did  you  send  me — which 
came. by  accident?" 

"John,  don't  you  see — I  can't  tell  you !     I  daren't — " 

"Then  we're  just  where  we  started — " 

"Unless  we  leave  it  to  Fate  once  more,"  she  suggested. 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"'Destroy  one  of  the  letters — abide  by  the  other." 

He  studied  her  averted  face  anxiously,  reluctant  to  accept  lier  suggestion  seri- 
ously. She  dared  not  meet  his  eyes,  and  he,  reading  determination  in  her  silence, 
hastily  tossed  one  of  the  letters  into  the  glowing  heart  of  the  open  fire.  Together 
they  watched  it  burn;  then,  drawing  the  other  from  its  envelope,  together  they 
read — her  rejection. 

For  an  instant  they  stood,  mutely  gazing. 

"I  will  not  have  it  so !"  he  declared,  passionately,  extending  his  arms  toward 
her. 

She  evaded  him,  dropping  to  her  knees  to  rescue  the  envelope  of  the  letter 
they  had  just  read. 

"It  was  a  false  message,  John,"  she  cried.  "It  went  from  Morristown.  Mine 
was  from  Xew  York." 

"You're  mine.  Fate  or  no  Fate!"  he  cried,  clasping  her  at  last  in  his  arms. 
"She's  a  fickle  jade  at  best." 

"WHio's  a  fickle  jade?"  asked  Charlie,  entering  unannounced. 


THE  ART  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  FAIR 


An   Interview   with   Frank     v  incent   Du  Mond,  Director 
of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Le^wis  and  Clark  Exposition 


UXUSUAL  praise  has  been  ac- 
corded Frank  Vincent  Du 
Mond  in  the  selecting  and 
hanging  of  the  art  exhil)it  at 
Lewis  and  Chirk  Exposition. 
An  artist  of  more  than  national  repute 
himself,  he  has  used  his  best  judgment  in 
gathering  the  exhibit,  presenting  a  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  of  a  comprehen- 
siveness that  will  probably  not  be  equaled 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  before  the  next  large 
exposition  is  held  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  the  present  article,  Mr. 
Du  ^lond  tells  in  his  own  words  of  the 
paintings  which  grace  the  walls  of  the 
long,  low,  vault-like  art  building  on  the 
Fair  grounds.     Mr.  Dii  Mond  says : 

"The  condensation  of  this  exhibit  has 
been  a  reactionary  departure  from  the 
policies  of  past  expositions,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  display  is  in  no  way  bewil- 
dering or  beyond  the  possibility  of  human 
recollection.  The  proportion  .of  works 
by  masters  is  far  higher  than  that  of  pre- 
vious smaller  events,  and  the  standard  of 


excellence  is,  therefore,  of  necessity  su- 
perior. Beside  the  quality  of  the  exhibit, 
the  educational  possibilities  are  of  great 
value.  Works  were  selected  which  would 
best  represent  the  numerous  schools  and 
movements,  together  with  the  transitions- 
and  other  influences  upon  each  other. 
Chronologically  the  exhibit  begins  with 
the  early  English,  French  and  Dutch 
schools  down  through  the  present  day.  So 
far  as  has  been  possible,  groups  of  from 
two  to  six  works  represent  the  different 
artists  exhibiting,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
ing them  thoroughly  in  their  various 
moods  and  phases.  Painters,  of  the  im- 
pressionists school  have,  perhaps,  never 
appeared  stronger  or  to  better  advantage. 
Almost  without  exception  they  are  all 
re]iresented  by  well-chosen  groups. 

"Gallery  A  has  been  given  over  to  j\[a- 
net's  three  examples,  which  represent  his 
development  admirably.  The  celebrated 
'Ecce  Flomo'  and  the  portrait  of  Faure 
as  Hamlet  stand  for  the  early  and  later 
part  of  his  career.     The  former  has  the 


Crowds  throng:  into  the  low  art  building-  at  the  Fair  all  day  long. 
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power  and  robust  qualities  gained  from  lutely  to  touch  the  heart  of  its  impressive- 
the  ideas  of  the  old  masters  and  the  school  ness  or  to  set  forth  its  solemnity.  Even 
of  1830,  while  the  portrait  of  Faure,  with  masters  the  production  of  so  mas- 
though  highly  spirited  and  dramatic, Is  in  terly  a  work  is  most  rare.  This  picture  is 
the  thin  and  less  sublime  vein  of  the  mod-  the  epitome  of  peasant  labor,  more  real 
em  French  school.  The  third  example  by  than  any  one  indi\ddual  peasant  condition 
Manet  is  a  very  fine  landscape  full  of  sus-  in  nature.  It  is  not  realistic  to  the  extent 
tained  tone,  that  has  the  solidity  and  fig-  of  illustrating  the  material.  It  seems  to 
ure  of  his  early  period.  Claude  Monet  ap-  be  the  tempermental  result  of  a  dominat- 
pears  also  to  very  great  advantage  in  his  ing  point  of  view  and  a  deep  absorption 
group  of  five  canvases,  showing  the  in  the  emotional  significance  of  the  mo- 
changes  of  ideas  which  have  marked  out  tive.  That  great  insatiable  desire  to  say 
the  path  of  his  development  and  career,  the  vital  truth  in  its  greatest  and  most 
'La  Eoute  de  Chailly'  is  a  famous  exam-  general  sense  was  the  influence  which 
pie  of  his  earlier  manner  while  still  influ-  guided  the  poet-painter  infallibly  from 
enced  by  the  ideas  of  the  school  of  1830.  the  realistic  to  the  real,  selecting  uner- 
'The  Sea,'  'The  Late  Afternoon'  and  'The  ringly  from  the  vast  bewildering  mazes  of 
Poplars'  are  all  well-known  series  of  ef-  beautiful,  distracting,  seductive  nature 
forts  which  have  dominated  his  later  ex-  those  few  vital  steps  to  its  very  heart  and 
pressions,  'The  Poplars'  in  particular  be-  the  fountain  head  of  its  desire.  The  tired 
ing  a  very  vital  rendering  of  illuminated,  peasant  leaning  upon  his  heavy  tool,  and 
living  nature.  The  groups  by  Pissarro,  with  lips  apart  gazing  into  the  light  rises 
Twachman,  Sisley,  Mary  Cassat,  D'Es-  far  above  a  particular  character  or  model, 
pagnat.  Canals,  Moret,  Maufra,  Hassam,  and  symbolizes  peasant  toil. 
Theodore  Eobinson  and  Weir  form  strik-  "On  the  opposite  wall  of  Gallery  B  is 
ing  elements  of  Gallery  A.  The  work  of  a  'Madonna  and  Child'  by  Eubens.  The 
the  last  three  named  is  rich  in  variation  picture  is  a  revelation,  a  beautiful,  warm, 
of  mood  and  is  indicative  of  great  interest  glowing  color,  and  is  a  magnificent  com- 
in  the  many  phases  of  nature.  In  this  position.  Another  'Madonna  and  Child' 
same  gallery  are  three  splendid  works  of  of  great  beauty  and  sentiment  is  by  Jan 
Puvis  De  Chavannes,  namely,  'The  Chant  Lievens.  The  types  are  essentially  Dutch 
du  Berger,'  'Le  Faucheur'  and  'Mater-  and  the  painting  verv  rich  in  tone  and 
nity.'  This  last,  though  smaller  than  the  color.  There  are  numbers  of  other  very 
others,  is  most  impressive  and  beautiful,  fine  Dutch  paintings  in  this  gallery. 
All  three  canvases  pronounce  unmistaka-  Amongst  the  landscapes  in  Gallery  B  is 
bly  the  fact  that  this  great  decorator  dif-  an  exquisite  'Bay  of  Naples'  by  J.  M.  W. 
fered  from  at  least  all  his  contemporaries  Turner.  It  is  in  his  best  manner,  and 
in  that  the  decorations,  while  masterpieces  possesses  all  of  his  wonderful  qualities  of 
as  decorations,  show  him  also  to  be  a  great  atmospheric  space  and  delicacv  of  color, 
epoch  poet.  There  are  here  besides  most  The  skv  suggests  the  illimitable" and  domes 
interesting  examples  by  Boudin,  Frank  majestically" over  a  landscape  and  sea  of 
W.  Benson,  Eobert  Eeid,  Philip  L.  Hall  infinite  depth.  Ther  are  besides  fine  can- 
aud  Hugh  Breckenridge.  vases  by  Crome  and  Constable,  two  beau- 
"Passing  into  Gallery  B,  the  mood  oc-  tiful  examples  each  of  Corot,  Diaz  and 
casioned  by  the  intimate  enjoyment  of  Michel,  while  Courbet  is  represented  by  a 
the  impressionists'  pictures  immediately  group  of  five  and  Monticelli  by  a  group  of 
gives  way  to  the  influence  of  the  older  three.  There  are  also  fine  examples  of 
masters.  This  gallery  is  rich  in  a  fine  Dupre,  Eousseau,  Inness,  Keith,  Dearth, 
collection  of  Barbizon  pictures,  amongst  xVrthur  Dawson,  Gedney  Bunce,  Arthur 
which  is  the  celebrated  'Man  With  the  Matthews,  Chase  and  Eook.  Some  of  the 
Hoe'  by  Millet.  This  picture  has  not  been  figiire  pictures  in  this  gallery  are  by  Rom- 
seen  publicly  for  many  years  and  was  noy,  Monticelli,  Nettling,  Wliistler,  Pour- 
loaned  to  this  exhibit  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  bus,  later  and  younger,  Watteau,  Diaz, 
Crocker,  of  San  Francisco.  Few  pictures  Courbet,  Bonvin,  Delacroix,  John  Lewis 
have  ever  been  so  widely  known  and  so  Brown  and  D.  E.  Gauley.  As  examples 
popular  as  this  one,  and  yet  all  that  has  of  portraiture,  there  is  a  handsome  family 
Iteen  said  or  written  about  it  fail  abso-  portrait  by  Thomas  de  Keyser  and  four 
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Gallery  F,   looking  into  Gallery   G. 


veiT  vital  works  bv  Robert  Henri.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  paintings  of  animals, 
amongst  which  is  one  by  Paul  Potter,  an 
exquisite  small  painting  of  horses.  There 
are  also  three  very  fine  samples  by  Tro- 
yon,  a  wonderful  canvas  by  Cuyp,  to- 
gether with  one  each  by  Howe,  Wiggins 
and  Walter  Griffin.  Some  very  choice  pic- 
tures of  still  life  are  by  Wilem  Kalf,  Val- 
lon  and  Bonvin. 

"Much  of  the  end  of  the  wall  in  Gal- 
lery C  is  occupied  by  a  group  by  George 
de  Forest  Brush,  the  center  of  which  is  a 
large  circular  picture  of  a  family  group 
beautifully  composed  with  great  refine- 
ment and  reserve,  while  the  drawing,  tex- 
ture, color  and  values  are  suggestive  of 
the  greatest  fidelity  to  nature,  yet  they 
seem  to  have  been  so  directed  by  a  strong 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  poetic  that 
the  sense  of  the  whole  work  is  pronounc- 
edly ideal,  and  not  at  all  material.  Flank- 
ing this  picture  to  the  right  is  the  cele- 
brated portrait  of  'Lady  Hamilton'  by 
Eomney.  It  is  a  handsome  example  of 
early  English  portraiture,  and  has  all  the 
delightful  charm  of  the  painting  of  the 
period  when  the  art  was  in  its  zenith.  Cab- 
inet photographs,   sweetly  tinted   Christ- 


mas cards  and  calendars,  together  with 
the  habits  of  study  making  and  methods 
of  painting,  born  of  the  requirements  of 
the  modern  so-called  art  school,  have  so 
undermined  even  common  sense  that  there 
ccems  to  be  a  demand  for  and  a  produc- 
tion of  the  stupidly  imitative  and  for  the 
sweet  and  sentimental  photographic  maps 
of  features.  Assuredly  the  wonderful  dis- 
courses of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are  for  the 
most  part  entirely  forgotten. 

"On  the  extreme  left  of  the  same  wall 
is  another  splendid  example  of  early  Eng- 
lish portrait  painting  by  Sir  William 
Beechy.  Still  others  by  contemporaneous 
painters  are  those  by  Robert  Vonnoh,  Wil- 
liam M.  Chase,  Irving  Wiles,  Thomas 
Anshutz,  Hugo  Ballin,  and  a  very  beauti- 
ful example  by  Wyatt  Eaton  entitled 
'Reverie.'  Among  the  many  good  land- 
scapes are  those  by  George  Innes,  A.  H. 
Wyant,  Albert  L.  Groll,  F.  V.  Du  Mond. 
Charles  Warren  Eaton,  Frank  De  Haven 
and  W.  D.  Paddock.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  interesting  figure  compositions 
sho^vn  by  George  de  Forest  Brush,  C.  C. 
Curran,  Henry  S.  Hubbell,  Kenyon  Cox, 
F.  V.  Du  Mond,  William  Glackens  and 
W.  D.  Paddock.     In  the  entrance,  which 
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is  a  part  of  Gallery  C,  are  to  be  noted  a 
very  large  canvas  by  Gustave  Courbet  en- 
titled 'Les  Demoiselles  du  Village/  superb 
in  color  and  tone,  and  a  tine  example  by 
J.  L.  David,  which  presents  a  family 
group.  There  are  also  two  interesting 
portraits  by  William  M.  Chase,  and  one 
tach  by  Douglas  Volk  and  J.  Carroll 
Beckwith. 

"Gallery  D  has  a  brilliant  display  of 
fine  landscapes.  They  are  made  up  of 
groups  by  our  celebrated  American  mas- 
ters. George  Inness  is  represented  by 
tliree  superb  pictures,  namely  the  cele- 
brated 'Storm  on  the  Delaware,'  'Summer 
IMedfield,'  and  a  'Silver  Morning.'  These 
]jictures  are  all  very  large  ones,  and  are 
the  productions  of  different  periods  in  the 
artist's  career.  In  this  gallery  are  also 
two  strong  examples  by  Wyant,  one  of 
which  is  the  very  large  spontaneous  ren- 
dering of  white  birches  in  a  golden  au- 
tumn wood,  a  canvas  which  is  being  shown 
publicly  for  the  first  time.  The  other 
example  of  this  artist  is  of  a  very  fine 
quality  in  its  deep  rich  color  tones.  It  '.3 
£1  splendid  rendering  of  a  bold  landscape 
against  a  sunset  sky.  Ben  Foster,  Emil 
€arlson,  Edward  A.  Rook,  Will  Eobinson 
and  Walter  Nettleton  are  seen  in  this  gal- 
lery to  very  great  advantage.  Among  the 
figure  pictures  are  two  beautiful  canvases 
hy  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  entitled  'The  Gar- 
<len'  and  'Woman  in  Purple  and  Green/ 
both  wrought  in  this  artist's  exquisite 
manner  and  sensitive  feeling  for  the  del- 
icate. There  is  a  characteristic  group  by 
E.  Irving  Couse,  a  lovely,  spirited  canvas 
figure  composition  by  F.  Louis  Mora; 
Douglas  Volk  shows  two  representative 
]jortraJt  pictures ;  Edward  Potthast  a  very 
luminous,  interesting  picture  of  'The  Boat 
Builder's  Shop,'  from  which  is  seen  bril- 
liantly lighted  Stillwater  Bay.  The  most 
individual  display  is  the  group  by  Arthur 
1>.  Davics,  whose  compositions  seem  to 
1)0,  through  their  dispositions  of  color  line, 
tone  and  various  technical  elements,  s}m- 
l)()lical  suggestions  of  his  emotional  inter- 
est in  his  various  motives.  Walter  Shir- 
law  shows  a  Brittany  pastoral  in  this  gal- 
lery. 

"The  centers  of  the  side  walls  of  Gal- 
lery E  contain  two  large  and  important 
canvases,  one  by  Horatio  Walker,  and  the 
olIuT  by  Charles  H.  Davis.  Mr.  Walker's 
picture,    entitled   'Plowing    in    Arcadia/ 


has  a  most  vigorous  and  forceful  presen- 
tation of  three  powerful  horses  straining 
at  the  plow.  All  irrelevant  details  and 
accessories  have  been  forgotten  and  elim- 
inated, while  the  elements  most  expres- 
sive of  the  desired  power  seem  to  have  been 
aptly  woven  into  this  fine  expression.  Mr. 
Davis'  canvas  is  a  wonderful  achievement 
in  respect  to  its  sense  of  infinity  of  space. 
The  great  depth  of  perspective  suggested 
through  the  wonderful  gradation  and 
modulation  of  tone  and  color,  together 
with  the  unusual  comprehension  and 
drawing  of  cloud  forms,  is  truly  masterly. 
The  great  dome  of  sky  over  the  landscape 
is  rarely  so  well  rendered.  Chas.  H. 
Woodbury  also  shows  a  large  canvas,  which 
is  entitled  'North  Atlantic'  It  is  charged 
with  salt  air,  and  impresses  one  with  the 
ponderous  heaving  and  swells  of  the 
fathomless  dark  ocean.  Winslow  Homer's 
'Cape  Trinity,  Saguenay'  is  an  elemental 
presentation  of  bold  bluffs,  rippling  moon- 
lit water,  with  somewhat  colorless  deep 
tone,  a  sharp  contrast  which  seems  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  sternness  and  severity. 
D.  W.  Redfield  is  well  represented  by  his 
'Boothbay  Harbor'  and  the  'Three  Boats.^ 
J.  Francis  Murphy  and  W.  Gedney  Bunce 
have  each  contributed  large  and  important 
canvases  in  rich  golden  tones.  There  is  a 
fine  dramatic  rendering  of  a  thunder 
storm  by  Allen  B.  Talcott,  and  an  inter- 
esting picture  by  Paul  Dougherty,  en- 
titled "The  Towers  of  Energy,'  which  de- 
picts New  York  City  and  the  Hudson  with 
a  view  to  rendering  a  feeling  of  vital  ac- 
tivity.  Reynolds  and  Gifford  Beal,  Will 
Howe  Foot,  Lewis  Cohen,  H.  R.  Poore, 
Will  Robinson,  Emil  Carlsen  and  Jules 
Turcas  each  have  representative  groups. 
A  picture  of  very  personal  qualities  and 
splendid  atmospheric  effect  is  by  Char- 
lotte Conuin.  Interesting  figure  compo- 
sitions in  this  gallery  are  by  John  TiCwis 
Brown,  Frederick  Frieseka,  Howard  Gard- 
ner Cushing  and  Charles  W.  Hawthorne. 
Alphone  Jongers  shows  two  portraits 
which  are  rich  in  color,  and  have  the  rare 
quality  of  solid  volume. 

"As  central  points  in  the  wall  of  Gal- 
lery F  are  two  large  and  handsome  can- 
vases, one  by  John  Alexander,  entitled 
']\Iemories,'  and  the  other  by  Hugo  Bal- 
lin,  catalogued  as  "The  Pastoral.'  They 
are  both  symbolical  and  decorative.  Alex- 
ander's  is   characteristicallv    fine   in    line 
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and  in  mat  color,  while  the  pastoral  of 
Ballin  has  much  poetry  of  tone,  color  and 
design.  It  is  quite  a  reposeful  achieve- 
ment. Mr.  Sartain  has  a  dignified  group, 
from  which  one  of  his  latest  works,  en- 
titled 'Aqueduct,  Algeria/  glows  forth  im- 
pressivel3\  Charles  Melville  Dewey,  Leon- 
ard Ochtman,  George  H.  Bogert,  Louis 
Paul  Dessar,  Henry  B.  Snell,  Edward 
H.  Potthast,  F.  Ballard  Williams  and 
Paul  Cornoyer  contribute  important  land- 
scapes. Figure  compositions  of  interest 
are  by  James  Tissot,  Ballard  Williams, 
William  Sergeant  Kendall,  F.  Louis 
j\Iora,  Janet  Wheeler,  Louise  Cos,  and 
Konyon  Cox  shows  a  very  small  and  beau- 
tiful painted  nude  figure.  Alexander 
Harrison  is  represented  l)y  his  'Summer 
Sea,'  and  Colin  Campbell  Cooper  by  a 
spirited  picture  of  the  'Ferries,  ISTew 
York.'  In  this  gallery  are  also  three 
fine  portraits  by  Robert  Brandegee,  and  a 
group  of  cattle  pictures  by  Carleton  Wig- 
gins, in  which  the  'Holstein  Cow'  forms 
a  brilliant  center. 

"The  last  of  the  series,  gallery  G,  has 
a  large  number  of  important  works.  It 
is  here  that  Rousseau  is  seen  at  his  best, 
being  represented   by   one   of   his    liquid 


glowing  sunsets,  against  which  is  banked 
a  glorious  bouquet  of  oaks.  Corot,  too, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  a  fine-toned, 
solidly  ])ainted  landscape.  There  is  also 
one  of  the  very  fine  choice  small  pic- 
tures ]jy  Millet,  'The  Sheperdess,"  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  William 
M.  Hunt,  one  of  America's  first  admir- 
ers and  disciples  of  the  Barbizon  school. 
Tbis  picture  seems  to  possess  a  religious 
sentiment,  tbrough  its  quiet  impressive- 
ness.  Blakelock,  George  Fuller,  Jules 
Dupre,  Alfred  Stevens  and  George  Wash- 
ington are  all  represented  by  beautiful 
examples.  Amongst  the  figures  and  por- 
traits, first  of  all  is  a  wonderful  head  of 
Lembach.  There  is  a  charming  portrait 
in  white  by  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  and  a 
fine  canvas  by  Blommers,  representing 
children  playing  in  the  surf.  Besides 
these  are  good  portraits  by  George  de 
Forest  Brush,  Jules  Lefebvre,  Herman 
D.  Murphy,  J.  Alden  Weir,  D.  Y.  Cam- 
eron and  Howard  Gardner  Gushing.  Ar- 
thur F.  Matthews,  Leonard  Ochtman, 
William  Keith,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Rob- 
ertson Mygatt  and  Charles  Vezin  make 
an  interesting  display  of  landscapes. 


Gallery  B,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  the   exhibit,   including    "The   Man  "With 

the   Hoe." 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  as  she  appears  in  Sardou's  powerful  drama,   "The  Sorceress." 


MRS.  FISKE  AND  LEAH  KLESCHNA 


By   Frank   Brancn   Riley 


AN  absorbingly  interesting 
drama,  boldly  fashioned  out  of 
new  and  unfamiliar  material; 
a  brilliant  array  of  character- 
izations by  players  of  superior 
intelligence  and  skill;  a  production  of  rare 
pictorial  beauty,  embellished  by  countless 
accessories   of  real  artistic  value — such  is 


"Leah  Kleschna,"  and  the  presentation  of 
it  by  Mrs.  Fiske  and  the  Manhattan  com- 
pany. In  any  season,  however  important, 
such  a  performance  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  great  interest,  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  it  should  have  a  positively 
exhilarating  effect  on  the  Western  play- 
goer, grown  lethargic  in  a  season  singu- 


Mrs.  Fiske,  the  American  Emotional  Actress. 
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larly  barren  of  artistic  successes. 

Mr.  C.  M.  S.  McLellan,  the  author  of 
the  breezy  "Belle  of  New  York,"  turned 
with  serious  purpose  to  the  making  of 
"Leah  Klcschna."  Mrs.  Fiske,  herself  a 
playwright,  assisted  materially  in  its  con- 
struction, and  is  practically  a  collaborator. 
The  play  is  simple  and  forcible.  It  has 
the  flcet'action,  tbe  thrilling  suspense,  the 
sharp  surprise  of  melodrama,  and  none  of 
its  outworn    situations.      Tliough    abun- 

c  (  dantlv  supplied  with  in- 

Dtory  or  •  n      1     •.     •  l      ^ 

^  cident,   it  IS  not  alone  a 

the  Play  g^Qj,^,    p^.^y      Throughout 

the  five  closely-related  acts  the  spectator 
is  made  to  think  and  feel.  The  drama  has 
a  message  at  times  so  eloquently  pro- 
claimed as  to  electrify  the  dullest  nature. 
As  in  "liPsurrection,"  so  here  there  is  a 
psychological  development  of  the  chief 
character,  and  the  regeneration  of  Tol- 
stoy's heroine  is  not  more  vividly,  more 
sympathetically  revealed  than  is  the  moral 
awakening  of  the  wretched  Leah. 

As  a  literary  achievement  Mr.  IMcLel- 
lan's  play  hardly  escapes  mediocrity. 
There  "are  indeed  many  lines  that  please 
the  ear  for  their  cleverness  and  grace, 
there  are  some  phrases  of  rare  beauty,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  at  least  one  scene  is 
vitalized  by  several  passages  of  great  dig- 
nit}^  virility,  and  power.  But  it  is  for 
its  acting  qualities  that  the  play  has  com- 
manded attention,  and  upon  these  its  life 
depends. 

Klesehna,  the  strong,  fascinating  figure 
that  dominates  so  many  of  the  scenes,  is  a 
master  thief,  the  devoted  but  misguided 
father  of  Leah,  whom  he  has  consistently 
trained  for  a  life  of  crime.  The  girl, 
whose  heart  has  already  been  quickened 
with  the  aspiration  for  better  things,  goes 
reluctantly,  by  direction  of  her  father,  to 
rob  the  house  of  Paul  Sylvaine,  an  altru- 
istic young  deputy  of  France.  Surprised 
at  her  work  by  Sylvaine  himself,  she  dis- 
covers with  great  emotion  that  he  is  the 
man  who  one  time  by  an  act  o^ great  hero- 
ism had  saved  her  life.  Here  in  a  situa- 
tion of  great  dramatic  intensity.  Sylvaine, 
who  feels  only  pity  for 
his  prisoner,  saves  her 
from  arrest,  stirs  her  with 
iho  r(>alization  of  her 
wrong,  and  inspires  her 
with  iho  hope  of  reformation.  Leah  goes 
back  to  the  streets  and  to  the  home  of  her 


Leah  Dees 
a  Great 
LigKt 


Clara  Bloodg-o /d  in  her  new  play  by  Clyde  Fitch,   "The 
Coronet   of   the   Duchess." 


father,  where  in  a  scene  tremulous  with 
pathos  and  sombre  with  tragedy,  the  girl 
forever  passes  out  from  the  dominion  of 
Kleschna's  strong,  misguided  mind,, 
wrenches  her  heart  from  his  stern  keep- 
ing, and  goes  out  alone  into  the  great  light. 
of  a  new  world. 

]\Irs.  Fiske's  portrayal  of  Leah  was  an- 
exhibition  of  the  truest  art.  In  full  sym- 
pathy witli  the  ])art,  she  played  it  seem- 
ingly witli  tbe  soul  of  the  girl  within  her,, 
every  look  and  action  the  result  of  real 
feeling,  nothing  counterfeit,  and  nothing- 
done  for  tbe  snk(^  of  acting.  Tbe  daring 
and  cunning,  tbe  acute  perception  ol^  the 
professional  thief,  the  dawning  realization 
of  her  wretched  fate,  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  love  and  revulsion  for  her  father. 
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the  purifying  effect  of  the  meeting  with 
8}ivaine,  the  wild  struggle  to  rise  from 
the  depths,  and  the  quiet  peace  which 
■comes  with  her  success — all  were  depicted 
with  such  sincerity  and  rare  fidelity  as 
must  leave  no  doul)t  cf  the  supreme  ability 
of  this  truly  great  actress. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  theatricalism  in  everything 
that  IMrs.  Fiske  does.  She  is  never  caught 
1VT      F'  Ir  "acting"  in  the  mechani- 

j  w      A  ^^^  sense  of  the  word.  She 

and  rler  Art       jg  ^g  -f.^^.  ^bove  histrionic 

hocus-pocus  as  Sargent  is  above  the  mak- 
ing of  comic  supplements.  IMannerisms 
she  has,  but  not  affectations.  The  familiar 
nervous,  decisive  gestures,  constantly  re- 
curring, the  abrupt,  rapid-fire  stacatto  of 
her  delivery,  the  sometimes  throaty,  cov- 
ered quality  of  her  voice  are  unconscious 
externals  which  often  the  more  strongly 
reveal  the  remarkal)le  temperament  of  this 
woman    who    is  always  in  earnest. 

In  the  much-talked-of  fourth  act,  heavy 
with  requirements,  Mrs.  Fiske  reaches  the 


top  of  her  performance.  Anxiously, 
breathlessly,  the  spectator  watches  the  con- 
test between  the  ominously  determined 
father  and  Leah.  The  scene  is  surcharged 
with  repressed  anger,  defiance,  and  des- 
peration which  threatens  to  break  all 
bounds.  We  behold  the  unlifted  soul  of 
the  girl  blaze  forth,  see  her  in  open  re- 
bellion, and  at  last  victorious,  while 
Kleschna  staggers  under  his  first  failure. 
Mrs.  Fiske  and  the  three  admirable  men 
who  lift  the  scene  to  such  proportions 
were  inexpressibly   thrilling  and  convinc- 


ing. 


The  last  glimpse  of  Leah  haunts  the 
memory  of  the  playgoer.  Standing  on 
the  threshold  of  freedom,  broken-hearted 
in  her  triumph,  she  gazes  back  with 
streaming  eyes  at  her  renounced  father, 
stifling  her  sobs  to  utter  the  last  good-bye. 

"Poor  old  Dad,  you  never  saw  the  true 
light,  did  you?  Will  it  ever  shine  out  to 
you?  If  it  ever  does,  believe  it  and  fol- 
low it;  it's  your  only  hope  of  peace  in  this 
world." 


"Twelfth  Night,"  as  given  by  the  Ben  Greet  company  of  English    iJayers. 

Elizabethan   period. 


The    stage-setting    is    that    of    the 


Madonita. 


MADONITA 


By  J.  Smeaton  CKase 


M 


ADO  NIT  A  sat  listening  to 
her  stricken  mother  bab- 
bling feverishly  of  her  girl- 
hood and  the  days  at  the 
San  Xavier  Mission.  She 
was  so  weak  from  lack  of  food  and  drink 
that  her  little  head  grew  light,  but  an  in- 
spiration came  to  her  that  perhaps  she, 
though  only  a  child,  could  save  the  whole 
Indian  village  from  starving  and  the 
devastating  fever  and  that  help  lay  in  the 
direction  of  that  far-off  mission  where 
her  mother  was  raised  and  she  was  bap- 
tized. 

When  morning  came  she  slipped  from 
the  house,  without  even  telling  Sinyela, 
her  father,  and  went  away  across  the  mesa. 
She  was  going  to  bring  Padre  Sisto  to  help 
her  people.  Like  Joan  of  Arc,  she  heard 
only  her  voices;  and  thought  not,  knew 
not,  that  she  was  weak  with  want,  weak 
with  ignorance  of  the  way,  knowing  not 
even  how  long  her  journey  might  be.  She 
had  not  eaten  since  midday  of  the  day  be- 
fore, and  then  but  a  handful  of  meal,  but 
her  Indian  instinct  came  to  her  aid. 

She  walked  quickly,  and  sometimes  ran, 
for  she  knew  that  she  could  travel  fast 
only  before  the  sun  reached  its  power. 
Once  or  twice  she  stopped  to  look  back  at 


the  village,  and  then  again  sped  on,  with 
the  one  thought  throbbing  in  her  mind, 
always,  always.  The  little  liazrds  that 
started  up  and  ran  like  shadows  before  her 
seemed  to  try  to  hasten  her  steps.  The 
sun  pursued  her,  overtook  her,  and  then 
seemed  to  beckon  her  forward.  The  trail 
stretched  winding  before  her,  and  was  lost 
in  the  wide  and  barren  plain. 

At  noon  she  stopped  to  rest,  under  a 
huge  rock  that  cast  a  fringe  of  shadow 
near  the  trail,  and  the  sleepless  night,  and 
the  drowsy  heat,  at  once  overcame  her,  and 
she  fell  asleep.  In  her  sleep  she  dreamed 
that  she  was  in  the  great  church  at  the 
mission,  and  someone,  whom  she  knew 
not,  held  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  up 
the  long  aisle  towards  the  altar,  where 
lights  were  shining  like  the  stars,  all  just 
as  her  mother  had  told  her.  She  turned 
to  tell  the  one  who  led  her,  and  lo !  when 
she  looked  up  at  her,  she  saw  that  she  car- 
ried on  her  arm  a  child,  a  boy,  with  eyes 
that  were  like  deep,  deep  pools  of  water, 
calm  and  clear.  She  knew  that  it  was  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  El  Mino,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  help  her;  and  so  she 
awoke. 

The  Virgin  remained  with  her  there 
through  the  long  night  and  day  following, 
guiding  her   seemingly   across  the  mesa. 


Mission    San    Xavier    del    Bac. 
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until  on  tlie  second  morning  Madonita 
could  hear  the  faint  sound  of  a  bell.  She 
went  towards  it  and  in  the  evening  could 
hear  it  plainer.  She  traveled  late  into  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  thought  she  saw 
a  long,  long  wa}'  before  her,  far  across  the 
yellow  plain,  a  great  house,  with  a  high 
tower,  higher  than  a  tall  tree;  and  she 
remembered  that  her  mother  had  told  her 
of  the  great  tower  of  the  mission,  from 
which  one  might  see  all  the  country  round 
about.  And  she  prayed  that  it  should  be 
the  great  mission.  Ever  it  became  plainer, 
and  came  nearer,  and  she  knew  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  had  helped  her,  and  that 
she  should  save  her  people. 
*      *      * 

"Daughter !  Madonita !"  cried  the 
padre;  "is  it  thou  ?  Where  is  thy  mother? 
How  camest  thou  here  ?  and  why  ?" 

But  not  yet  could  she  speak.  She  took 
his  hand  and  put  it,  Indian-like,  to  her 
forehead.  The  padre,  astonished,  could 
see  how  ])ti fully  worn  was  her  frame,  and 
putting  his  hand  in  his  accustomed  way 
on  her  head,  he  asked  again,  "Tell  me 
what  has  happened,  Madonita  V 

That  night  Madonita  lay  in  a  white, 
cool  bed,  such  as  the  Indian  child  had 
never  before  seen,  but  she  knew  naught 
of  it,  and  in  mind  was  still  on  her  long 
journey.  Fever  was  burning  up  the  life 
in  the  little  body;  and  the  accumulated 
fatigue  of  the  past  days,  and  the  want  of 
many  weeks,  filled  her  limbs  with  torture, 
so  that  the  body  could  take  no  rest,  from 
the  exceeding  need  of  it.  All  at  the  mis- 
sion hoard  her  story,  and  the  hands  were 


very  gentle  that  ministered  to  her.  Tlie 
padre  had  left  the  mission  with  corn  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  people  of  the 
mesa,  but  JMadonita  heard  not  the  heavy 
wagons  as  they  rolled  away  from  the  gran- 
ary, and  knew  not,  in  her  fever,  that  she,, 
little  Madonita,  had  saved  her  people. 

Within  two  weeks  Padre  Sisto  returned, 
bringing  good  news  of  the  mesa  pueblo; 
though  some  were  dead,  he  had  been  able 
to  save  the  lives  of  many,  and  among 
them,  Madonita's  father  and  mother. 
Rains  Avere  near,  and  the  pueblo  lay  nO' 
longer  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

Madonita,  now  free  of  the  fever,  but 
very  weak,  listened  with  little  interest  to 
the  padre's  words ;  with  the  fulfillment  of 
her  mission,  a  change  came  on  the  chihL 

Again  the  listlessness  came  upon  her, 
and  would  not  be  shaken  otf,  and  the 
])adre  grieved  sorely  over  his  little  favor- 
ite, knowing  that  she  was  to  pay  with  her 
life  for  her  heroism. 


Among  the  many  crosses  that  stand 
under  the  hill  at  the  top  of  the  mesa  by 
the  pueblo  there  is  one  higher  than  the 
others.  Beneath  it  lies  Madonita,  and 
upon  it  Pa'dre  Sisto  has  had  cut  some 
words  in  Latin.  And  when,  on  the 
fiestas,  as  he  savs  the  services  before  his 
people,  they  hear  his  voice  tremble,  and 
see  him  look  over  towards  the  little  campo 
santo  under  the  hill,  as  he  reads  the  words, 
"For  behold,  from  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  blessed."  The  pueblo 
crosses  itself,  and  murmurs  "It  is  Ma- 
donita." 


'Amonff  the  crosses  that  stand  under  the  hill  at  th    top  of  the  mesa,  there  is  one  higher  than  the  rest." 


PEOPLE^PLACES    THINGS 


Xourmalme  in  California 

Tourmaline  has  been  discovered  in  San 
Diego  County,  California,  in  quantities 
making  it  well  worth  while  mining.  It  is 
attaining  high  commercial  value  and  the 
securing  of  it  is  becoming  a  profitable 
business  in  the  districts  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  which  it  is  found. 

Tourmaline  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Xo  other  gem  stone  has 
such  a  variety  of  colors.  The  tourma- 
lines of  San  Diego  County  are  noted  for 
their  color  groupings  as  they  are  for  their 
hardness  and  brilliancy.  This  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  the  tourmalines  found  in 
San  Diego  County  has  rendered  them  su- 


perior as  gem  material  to  tourmalines 
found  in  any  other  locahty.  It  is  now 
reported  upon  good  authority  that  San 
Diego  County  within  the  next  three  years 
will  1)0  producing  95  per  cent  of  the  tour- 
maline of  the  world. 

At  Mesa  Grande,  San  Diego  County, 
crystals  are  found  in  a  quartz  and  gran- 
ite formation.  The  mines  of  this  dis- 
trict are  producing  gems  of  great  value, 
and  Mr.  C.  0.  McCarroll  of  Mesa  Grande 
is  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  largest 
individual  piece  of  tourmaline  in  the 
world. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  recently  pur- 
chased for  $30,000,  through  an  agent,  a 
wonderful  tourmaline  which  the  original 


Larg-est  known  piece  of  Tourmaline  found  in  San   Diegro  County,   California.     Reduced  one   half. 
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finder,  Wesley  Wright  of  Bethel,  Maine, 
formerly  found  kicking  about  a  country 
road.  Prince  Henry  saw  it  on  his  Ameri- 
can tour  and  mentally  resolved  to  pur- 
chase it  if  it  could  be  bought. 

The  large  gem  found  by  Mr.  McCarroll 
weighs  not  less  than  14,880  carats.  Un- 
fortunately the  coloring  is  not  so  desira- 
ble as  the  one  purchased  by  Prince  Henry. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  its  large 
size,  and  without  a  question  of  a  doubt 
other  large  gems  will  be  found  on  the 
same  property. 

A  perfect  tourmaline  gem  of  a  green 
color  slightly  tinged  with  blue  and  weigh- 
ing sixty-eight  and  a  quarter  carats  was 
procured  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  for  a  large 
price.  This  gem  may  be  classed  as  the 
largest  green  tourmaline  in  the  world, 
which  has  been  cut  and  polished  and  its 
value  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

The  first  discovery  of  tourmaline  was 
by  some  children  in  Holland,  who  were 
playing  near  a  stream  which,  by  forming     found  in  this  locality,  but  no  great  mine 
an  eddy,  deposited  the  washings  of  a  min-     was  discovered, 
eralized  region.  In   1898   Mr.   Frank    Wright    of    San 

Tourmaline  was  later  reproduced  into     Diego     discovered     tourmaline   north    of 
jewels  and  a  number  of  fine  gems  were      Mesa  Grande  in  the  following  way: 


A  dog-on  calf-lined  pumpkin. 


A   barrack   on    a   Los   Angeles   pigeon    farm. 
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Professor  Orcott,  who  discovered  lythia 
in  the  same  locality  and  also  springs  which 
were  highly  impregnated  with  lythia  wa- 
ter, thought  of  securing  this  mineral  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  in  this  way  a 
few  tourmalines  were  found.  Mr.  Frank 
Wright  secured  some  of  these  gems  and 
sent  them  to  Tiifany  at  New  York  to 
have  them  cut. 

After  examination  hy  Tiffany  a  few 
good  stones  were  cut  and  pronounced 
tourmalines  of  the  highest  quality.  At 
the  present  time  three  large  properties 
:are  being  extensively  worked  at  Mesa 
Grande,  San  Diego  County,  and  these 
mines  are  furnishing  the  trade  with  the 
tourmaline  which  is  on  the  market  today. 
'One  of  the  properties  comprises  some- 
thing like  eighty  acres,  and  is  in  the 
'Charge  of  Mr.  J.  Goodman  Braye.  Mr. 
Braye  is  known  as  the  Tourmaline  King, 
£i  title  that  he  gave  himself.  Large  quan- 
tities of  gems  have  been  mined  on  the 
property.  Perhaps  the  largest  tourmaline 
property  in  the  world,  and  certainly  the 
largest  in  San  Diego  County,  is  the  one 
'known  as  the  Mesa  Grande  tourmaline 
tnines.  This  property  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
3IcCarroll,  and  it  is  on  this  property  that 
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The  meditation  gallery  of  a  Southern  California  mission. 

the  large  piece  of  tourmaline  was  found. 
The  land  itself  is  a  picturesque  locality 
in  San  Diego  County.  A  magnificent  view 
of  the  Pacific  can  be  had;  it  is  wooded 
with  umbrageous  trees  of  live  oak  and 
white  oak  and  a  number  of  never  failing 
springs,  three  of  which  contain  lythia. 


Jetty-to  Spring,  a  water  hole  near  Keam's  Canyon,  Arizona. 


VENICE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


ABP]AUTirUL      dream      city, 
Venice    in  America,  is  being 
built  within  fourteen  miles  of 
Los    Angeles.      Its    founder, 
Abbott  Kinney,  hopes  to  aid 
in  the  elevation  of  mankind   by  making 
the  surroundings  of  human   life  as   free 
from  sordidness  as  possible. 

The  work  that  has  already  been  accom- 
plished and  still  remains  to  be  done  to 
■complete  the  building  of  the  Dream  City 
is  here  told  by  Frank  Peltret,  who  is  the 
managing  editor  of  Mr.  Kinney's  paper, 
the  Los  Angeles  Saturday  Post,  and  in 
•close  touch  with  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the 
founder : 

"The  Venice  of  America  presents  a 
■quaint  and  singularly  harmonious  com- 
bination of  the  new-world  progress  and 
old-world  architectural  ideals,"  writes  Mr. 
Peltret.  "It  derives  its  name  from  its 
canal  and  Rio  system  married  to  the  great 
Pacific.  The  Rio  system  is  so  arranged 
that  the  water  in  the  canals  changes  twice 
■daily  with  the  ocean  tide.  The  pure  salt 
water  running  through  the  canals  acts  as 
«,  germicide  and  guarantees  the  health  of 
the  city. 

"The  business  section  of  Venice  lies  be- 
tween the  canal  section  and  the  ocean,  a 
distance  of  some  seven  hundred  feet.  The 
name  of  the  principal  business  street  is 
Windward  Avenue.  At  its  foot,  built  out 
in  the  ocean,  are  the  pleasure  pier,  a 
pavilion,  the  auditorium  and  a  ship  hotel. 
Many  of  the  buildings  on  Windward  Ave- 
nue are  now  completed,  and  when  all  are 
finished  the  street  will  have  no  equal  in 
])eauty  and  harmony  of  architecture  in 
the  United  States.  Like  the  famous  Rue 
•de  Rivoli  in  Paris,  it  is  arcaded  its  entire 
length. 

"On  the  northwest  corner  of  Windward 
Avenue  is  the  Hotel  Saint  Marks,  and 
next  to  it  the  Hunt  Buildinsf,  both  ex- 
■qui site  specimens  of  architecture.  On 
the  southeast  corner,  a  seven-story  hotel 
is  building.  It  extends  a  block  to  the 
:south  and  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  first-class 
hostelry.      Among  other  unique  features, 


its  guests  will  be  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  salt  water  tub  baths,  and  filtered  ice 
water  will  be  piped  into  every  room.  This 
hotel  is  being  constructed  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  David  Evans  of  Salt  Lake. 

"The  Auditorium  is  built  over  the  ocean 
some  seven  hundred  feet  from  shore.  It 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  3,700,  and  this 
may  be  greatly  increased  at  will.  This  is 
done  by  lifting  drop  sashes,  thus  convert- 
ing the  Auditorium  into  an  open  air 
pavilion  and  annexing  a  promenade  that 
is  twenty-five  feet  wide.  In  this  Audi- 
torium the  Venice  Assembly,  conducted 
under  the  presidency  of  Benjamin  Fay 
Mills,  has  been  holding  sessions.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  public  speakers 
in  the  eountrv  have  already  addressed  the 
Assembly.  The  acoustic  qualities  of  this 
building  are  so  perfect  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  size,  an  ordinary  speaking  voice 
will  carry  into  every  corner  of  it.  It 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  pipe  organs  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  This  is  to  be  fitted 
up  with  pipes  for  a  bird  chorus  and  a 
thunderstorm  effect. 

"These  buildings  are  to  be  protected  by 
a  breakwater  which  is  now  building.  This 
is  the  only  breakwater  ever  constructed 
by  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States 
on  either  ocean.  It  will  be  several  hun- 
dred feet  long  with  a  ninotv-foot  base  and 
a  fourteen- foot  apex,  and  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $125,000.  The  breakwater 
will  give  to  Venice  an  absolutely  safe 
harbor,  and  furnish  adequate  protection 
for  the  costlv  liuildinafs  constructed  over 
the  ocean.  It  will  take  72.000  tons  of 
rock  to  finish  it,  and  its  broad  top  is  to 
be  turned  into  a  promenade  which  at  night 
will  he  beautifully  illuminated  with  col- 
ored lights. 

"Among  the  interesting  features  of 
Venice  is  a  'Frolic'  pier.  On  this  there 
is  building  a  vaudeville  theater,  and  it 
will  also  be  a  seat  of  novel  attractions 
similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
all  large  expositions. 

"All  of  the  canal  section  of  Venice  is 
reserved  for  residences.  Each  canal  has 
its  own  distinct  flower  color  scheme,  and 
to  provide  the  iilants  for  this  purpose,  the 
Venice  Xurseries    have    been  established 
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under  the  superintendency  of  Robert  Arm- 
strong, one  of  the  most  skillful  nursery- 
men in  the  West,  who  has  now  thousands 
of  plants  in  hotbeds,  soon  to  be  put  in 
place  along  the  canals.  Each  house  along 
the  canal  is  to  be  provided  with  its  private 
waterway  into  which  to  row  the  gondola. 

"Venice  has  a  society  of  property  own- 
ers which  provides,  among  other  things,  a 
telephone  svstem  for  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, and  a  day  and  night  service  to 
secure  aid  in  any  emergency.  The  officer 
on  watch  can  reach  any  portion  of  the 
guarded  district  in  a  few  moments,  a  red 
light  notifying  him  that  he  is  wanted. 

"The  society  also  provides  for  milk  and 
food  inspection  and  for  the  care  of  the 
premises  of  absentee  owners.  A  minia- 
ture railway  circles  the  canal  section,  serv- 
ing as  an  amusement  for  the  young  and 
as  a  practical  iitility  for  adults. 

"In  Venice,  liberty  will  reign  supreme. 
Its  public  buildings  will  be  ever  open  to 
every  one  who  has  a  message  for  his  fel- 
low men.  It  matters  not  whether  he  be 
Jew  or  Gentile,  Christian  or  Heathen, 
Buddhist  or  Mohammedan.  It  matters 
not  whether  he  is  filled  with  the  wrongs 
of  capital  and  the  rights  of  labor,  or  the 
wrongs  of  labor  and  the  rights  of  capital, 
whether  he  be  socialist  or  individualist, 
monarchist  or  democrat;  all  shall  have  an 
equal  hearing  there." 

"The  plan  of  Venice,"  writes  Mr.  Kin- 
ney, "is  to  please  and  improve  the  body, 
the  mind  and  the  soul  of  man.  The  body 
is  considered  in  the  gymnasium,  sanitary 
exercise  cure,  the  bathhouse,  sea  bathing, 
ozone-charged  air,  boating,  fishing,  and  in 
the  pure  foods  and  hygienic  diets. 

"The  mind  is  considered  in  the  superior 
educational  courses  and  in  the  national 
congresses.  The  talent  of  the  world  will 
be  drawn  on  in  their  enterprise  to  increase 
the  intellectual  horizon  of  our  humanity 
and  to  improve  our  minds. 

"The  Venice  of  America  aims  to  fur- 
nish beautiful  and  beneficial  conditions 
for  home  life.  A  standard  of  harmony, 
progress,  and  fellowship  will  be  continu- 
ally sought  for  in  the  homes  and  inhabi- 
tants and  enterprises  of  Venice.  The 
Vonioc  of  America  enterprise  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  com- 
plete home  residence  city  in  the  whole 
world.  An  especial  feature  will  be  the 
reasonableness  of  the  cost. 


Mrs.  George  Sibley  was  one  of  the  pioneer  setUers 

of  Venice.     She  has  amassed  a  considerable 

fortune   by   the   rapid   increase   in   the 

value    of    real    estate. 


"The  wonderful  increase  in  values  of 
real  estate  in  Venice  is  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. Not  many  years  ago  the  entire 
stretch  of  sand  just  below  the  site  of 
Venice  could  have  been  purchased  for  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  Recently  a  stri]i 
of  this  sand,  known  as  the  Silver  Strand. 
and  representing  3,800  feet  frontage  on  a 
picturesque  lagoon,  was  divided  into  build- 
ing lots.  In  a  sale  extending  over  seven 
hours,  nearly  $300,000  worth  of  these  lots 
was  sold.  In  Venice  lots  which  last 
November  were  put  on  the  market  at  $500 
and  $600,  are  now  selling  for  $4,000  and 
$5,000.  To  one  unfamiliar  with  condi- 
tions in  and  about  Ocean  Park,  this  rapid 
increase  in  values  would  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  some  wild  booui.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  The  substantial  character  of 
the  improvements  being  placed  on  the 
property  refutes  this  supposition.  It  all 
means  but  one  thing — people  are  begin- 
ning to  place  a  true  value  on  the  match- 
less year-round  climate  of  this  resfion. 
aud  to  appreciate  the  splendid  spirit  of 
advancement  and  improvement  evidenced 
by  the  progressive  citizens  who  have  lent 
all  their  offorts  to  mnke  it  n^^  ideal  place 
in  wliirh  to  spend  one's  days." 
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By  WILLIAM   BITTLE  WELLS 

'Tne    Mission   <?/*  Japan 

Tu  1902  Great  Britain  announced  to  the  world  through  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
that  Japan  had  become  a  "world  power."  Less  than  fifty  years  had  passed  since  Com- 
modore Perry  compelled  Japan,  "in  opposition  to  Japanese  law,"  to  give  up  her  policy 
of  isolation,  admitting  foreigners  to  Japan  and  negotiating  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Each  of  these  actions  has  had  a  far  reaching,  perhaps  an  inestimable,  influence 
upon  the  history  of  mankind  as  well  as  upon  Japan  itself.  The  fortunes  of  America 
and  England  have  thus  been  strangely  linked  together  with  those  of  Japan.  Yet,  a 
fact  of  greater  significance,  if  possible,  is  the  record  of  Japan  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  wonders  and  surprises  of  civilization.  Such  splendid 
leadership  and  progress  as  that  which  characterized  Japan  during  this  time  ha^  not 
been  excelled  in  all  history.  When  Great  Britain  broke  her  policy  of  isolation  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Japan,  the  first  alliance  of  white  and  yellow  nations,  the 
move  was  one  of  surprise,  not  so  mucli  because  of  the  change  in  policy  by  England  as  the 
fact  that  Japan  was  selected  as  an  ally.  At  that  time  the  world  had  no  real  conception 
of  the  progress  of  Japan  or  the  characteristics  of  her  people.  It  is  true  that  the  war  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  remarkable  efiiciency  of  the 
Japanese  army  and  navy,  but  the  real  awakening  to  the  fixed  purposes  of  Japan  came 
to  the  students  of  warfare  when  the  armies  of  the  allies  were  fighting  together  in  China 
at  the  time  of  the  boxer  troubles.  The  world  was  in  a  measure,  therefore,  prepared  for  the 
campaign  which  Japan  was  likely  to  carry  out  in  her  struggle  with  Eussia,but  even  with  her 
record  before  Peking  as  a  criterion,  the  world  was  amazed  at  the  consummate  mastery  of 
the  situation  which  Japan  has  exhibited,  both  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  judgment  of  Great 
Britain  in  selecting  Japan  as  an  ally  has,   therefore,  been  vindicated. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  ultimate  mission  and  destiny  of  a  nation  which  as  a  whole 
has  shown  such  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  essentials  and  has  made  such  stupendous 
progress  in  less  than  fifty  years?  The  note  of  warning  as  to  the  "yellow  peril"  has  been 
sounded  again  and  again.  Such  a  theory  can  be  dismis)sed  with  slight  consideration.  That 
there  is  a  certain  commercial  danger,  however,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Japan 
is  undoubtedly  making  great  progress  along  commercial  lines,  but  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  supremacy  of  the  Pacific  she  is  hopelessly  outclassed  by  America.  But 
Japan's  political  interests  are  paramount  in  the  Orient.  Japan  may  well,  therefore,  pro- 
mulgate an  Asiatic  Monroe  Doctrine.  Of  all  the  nations  on  earth  she  is  best  fitted  to 
cope  with  Asiatic  conditions,  both  climatic  and  temperamental.  That  Japan  would  ever 
be  so  foolish  as  to  become  ambitious  and  attempt  to  secure  the  Philippines,  as  has  been 
stated  is  not  conceivable.  American  supremacy  of  the  Pacific  is,  therefore,  not  threat- 
ened by  the  great  Oriental  empire  which  Japan  must  of  necessity  build  up  if  she  is  to 
make  the  most  of  her  "manifest  destiny."  On  the  other  hand,  the  education  of  the 
vast  hordes  of  China  along  western  lines  and  the  introduction  of  western  foods  will  be 
brought  about  bv  the  extension  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  This  means  greater  demand 
for  American  products,  and  greater  possibilities  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  we  see  the 
matter,  therefore,  the  great  mission  of  Japan  is  to  solve  the  Oriental  problem  of  civiliza- 
tion and  religion;  of  civilization,  because  the  Japanese  are  best  fitted  of  any  peoples  to 
meet  the  problem  in  a  practical  way  and  solve  it  for  the  best  interests  of  humanity; 
of  religion  because  the  enlightenment  of  Japan  and  her  tremendous  progress  means 
eventually  the  Christianization  of  the  empire,  which  in  turn  shall  mean  that  Christianity 
in  Asia  will  receive  an  impetus  that  could  be  attained,  perhaps,  by  no  other  means.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  mission  of  Japan  is  to  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  men  s  natures, 
to  become  the  beautiful,  the  restful  spot  on  earth  where  man  may  have  surcease  from 
the  strenuosity  of  life.  This  has  even  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  Japan,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Japan's  mission  is  immeasurably  greater,  brighter,  bet- 
ter. She  has  a  mission  to  perform  in  the  world  of  the  Orient,  just  as  America  has  had 
her  mission  to  perform.  That  the  Japanese  are  equal  to  the  great  task  which  is  set 
fcefore  tkem  is  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  made  even  a  superficial  study  of  this  remark- 
able nation. 
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By  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD 


Wnat  IS  called     envy     is  generally  the  instinct  for  justice 


I  believe  no  right-minded  person  wlio  has  read  even  a  little  of  those- 
Pirates  very    fragmentary    reports    which    we    name    History,    would    object    to- 

being  called  "Pirate."  Kidd,  Morgan  and  Blackbeard  were  unlovely 
characters  of  freebooting  propensities,  thus  the  w'ord  usually  implies  some  reproach, 
though  the  same  freebooting  acts  done  under  cover  of  law  raise  men  to  eminence.  On 
the  other  hand,  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones,  whose  mere  bones  have  been  brought  to  this 
country  today  in  a  sort  of  idolatry,  better  given  to  his  name  than  to  his  bones,  was- 
called  a  "Pirate."  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  called  a  "Pirate"  by  the  Spanish,  but  to- 
Queen   Elizabeth   he  was  her  Incomparable   Admiral. 

Traitor  too,  is  a  hard  term.  Yet,  George  Washington  was  branded  with  it.  As^ 
for  rebel — why,  the  rebels  of  the  world  are  such  a  host  that  I  cannot  even  hint  at 
them.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Benjamin  Franklin  are  mere  examples.  John  Brown  was- 
hung  by  due  process  of  law  for  a  rebel  and  a  rioter,  a  leader  of  a  mob.  Today,  it  is- 
said,  his  soul    is  marching    on. 


The  Press  and 
Odessa  Mutiny 


Pirate,  traitor,  rebel,  and  such  like  words,  depend  on  time  and  cir- 
cumstances whether  they  be  of  praise  or  reproach.  But  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  very  general  tone  of  hatred  which  ran  through  our 
press  in  comments  on  the  uprising  m  Odessa,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Kniaz  Potemkin, 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  words  "mutiny"  or  "rebellion" — they  simply 
describe  the  fact  of  a  revolt  against  organized  authority.  They  mark  an  effort  to  over- 
throw tyranny  and  to  arrive  at  justice.  We  of  English  blood  ought  to  set  up  altars  at  Runny- 
mede,  Marston  Moor  and  Bunker  Hill  to  the  worship  of  Rebellion  and  Mutiny;  by  them 
we  have  inherited  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  and  by  them  others  in  other  lands' 
and  our  children  shall  inherit  more  and  more  freedom. 


Russian 
Patriots 


When  I  think  of  Russia's  despotism,  her  salt  mines  and  Siberian  wastes,, 
her  voiceless  dungeons  under  the  Neva,  her  peasantry  treated  like  cattle, 
Omiltchuck  shot  down  in  c  old  blood  because  he  dared  to  voice  a  plea  for 
food,  artisans  and  shopkeepers  of  Odessa  mow^ed  down  by  machine  guns,  plighted  word 
broken,  and  men  who  had  surrendered  on  the  faith  marched  out  in  squads  of  fifty  and 
shot  to  death,  insolent  Grand  Dukes  and  feudal  aristocracy  repeating  the  old  tyrannies  of 
France,  I  wonder  at  our  intelligent  journalistic  headlines — ' '  The  Pirates  Forced  to  Sur- 
render; Fifty  of  the  Ring  Leaders  Shot.  More  of  the  Rebels  to  Be  Executed  as  an  Exam- 
ple." "Machine  Guns  and  Cossacks  mowing  down  the  mob  of  rebels  in  Odessa.  Quiet 
will  soon  be  restored. ' ' 

The   quiet  of  the   graveyard! 

Now,  for  myself,  I  would  have  called  all  these  people  patriots,  long  suffering  martyrs. 
But  that  is  what  today's  "Pirates"  and  "Rebels"  will  mean  in  after  times,  and  the  in- 
telligent journalist   will   still  discover  them. 

Only  out   of  change  comes  progress.   Only   out   of  revolt   comes   freedom. 


A  Review  of  trie  most  important  activities  of   tKe 
montn  in  Politics,  Science,  Art,  Education 
ana  Religious  Xnougnt. 


Peace  Envoys  Japan  has  made  her  demands  on  Eiissia  as  the  price  of  peace  and  it 
■Jv^eet  looks  as  if  the  Czar  or  his  people  could  never  be  induced  to  make  such 

«  concessions    as    those    demanded.      M.    Witte    undoubtedly    knew    about 

what  Japan  would  ask  when  he  left  Russia  to  act  as  peace  envoy  and  probably  never 
expected  any  result.  Pie  traveled  half  way  round  the  world  in  one  direction,  while 
Baron  Komura  traveled  the  other  way  to  meet  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America,  be 
the  guests  of  President  Roosevelt  and  hold  a  conference  in  such  a  matter-of-fact,  busi- 
nesslike   place    as  the  general  storerooms    of    the    Portsmouth    Navy   Yard. 

The  bolus  which  Baron  Komura  had  prepared  for  Russian  consumption  lacked  none 
of  the  bitter  ingredients  that  could  be  included.  The  chief  items  were  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  expenses  sustained  by  the  Japanese  in  the  prosecution  of  war  and  the  cession 
of  the  Island  of  Sakhalin,  but  there  were  other  distasteful  things  included.  When  M. 
Witte  heard  the  list  of  these  his  heart  must  have  failed  him.  They  are:  Cession  of  the 
Russian  leases  of  Liaotung  Peninsula,  comprising  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny;  evacuation  of 
Manchuria,  retrocession  to  China  of  privileges  there  and  recognition  of  open  door;  ces- 
sion of  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  beyond  Harbin;  recognition  of  Japanese  protectorate 
over  Corea;  fishing  rights  in  Siberia  north  of  Vladivostok;  relinquishment  of  interned 
Russian  ships;   limitation  of  Russian  naval   strength   in  the  Far   East. 

Baron  Komura  is  said  to  have  been  suave  even  beyond  the  most  polished  of  his 
countrymen  in  handing  this  list  to  M.  Witte.  He  left  the  way  open  for  negotiation  and 
carefully  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  "indemnity,"  substituting  "reimbursement."  Ja- 
pan seems  inclined  on  the  whole  to  humor  Russia  a  bit.  Its  attitude  is  not  magnanimous, 
particularly,  biit  seems  to  contain  a  grain  of  amusement.  The  prostrate  Bear  seems 
to  please  the  little  Jap  and,  being  well  contented  with  conditions  in  general,  he  smiles- 
blankly  and  waits.  At  the  same  time  behind  the  smile  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
says:      "Swallow    that   pill,    or    I'll    make    you." 


'TJie  Czar  and  "^^^^   Emperors   of   Germany   and   Russia   met    in    the   Baltic    on   mutual 

<77     fz    •  terms  a  week  or   so   ago   and  talked   over  some   things;   at  least,   it   is 

Ine  IVf 


-aiser 


presumed  that  such  was  their  purpose.  Meeting  as  they  did  in  these 
troublous  times,  there  was  but  one  conclusion  for  the  world  to  make:  They  had  a 
common  interest  of  som,e  kind  to  serve.  The  world  immediately  began  guessing  and 
has  come  to  many  conclusions.  This  much  seems  certain,  that  the  Kaiser  and  Czar  are 
inclined  to  stand  together  in  Europe.  The  Czar  is  looking  for  a  strong  friend  to 
lean  upon  while  he  gets  his  crown  back  straight  on  his  head  and  convinces  himself  again 
that  the  divine  right  of  kings  is  not  a  passing  fallacy.  The  Kaiser  meanwhile  would 
like  to  "open"  Russia  to  German  scientific  and  technical  manufacturers.  He,  too,  has 
had  a  shock  and  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  heaven-given  right  to  rule  must  have  been 
ironclad  not  to  have  been  affected  by  the  recent  political  jugglery  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  The  Kaiser  is  at  least  as  much  of  an  absolutist  as  the  Czar  and  a  good  deal 
more  capable  of  carrj'ing  out  his  views.  At  the  same  time  he  apparently  considers 
Germany  as  it  is  today  just  about  right  and  would  like  to  see  Russia  the  same;  he 
wishes    to    set  the  example.      The    world    thinks  he  acted    the    part    of    the    spider    with 

the   Russian   fly. 

*         *         * 

Bennington  ^  little  leak   in  a  boiler  on  the  United  States  gunboat  Bennington   in 

p..  ^  the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  California,  on  the  morning  of  July  21  caused 

Uisaster  ^j^p  death  of  over  sixty  members  of  the  crew.     The  small  leak,  which, 

it  was  reported  afterwards,  was  about  to  be  attended  to,  burst  the  boiler,  forcing  it 
astern  through  its  bulkhead,  there  coming  in  contact  with  a  second  boiler  which  was 
also  forced  through   its   bulkhead,   both  boilers   exploding  without   noise.      The   ship   filled 
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from  stem  to  steru  with  scalding  steam,  soot  and  ashes.  Many  men  were  blown  into 
tlie  sea;  others  jumi^ed  overboard  for  aid,  many  of  whom  were  drowned.  The  list  of 
dead  and  injured  altogether  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  Bennington 
was  not  badly  injured  and  it  will  not  be  much  of  an  expense  to  refit  her.  Her  boilers 
and  those  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dead  and  maimed  men  are  the  loss. 

The  Bennington  disaster  was  only  the  latest  of  a  grim  list  which  has  blackened 
the  annals  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  last  few  years.  On  April  13,  1904,  thirty- 
three  men  were  killed  and  five  injured  by  an  explosion  of  powder  on  the  battleship  Mis- 
souri, off  Pensacola.  An  explosion  in  the  fireroom  of  the  battleship  Massachusetts  at 
Philadelphia,  December  15,  1904,  killed  three  and  scalded  four.  The  explosion  of  a  gun 
on  the  battleship  Iowa,  April  9,  1903,  killed  three  and  injured  five.  On  September  12 
of  the  same  year  a  barrel  of  alcohol  exploded  on  the  cruiser  Olympia  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, killing  two  and  wounding  several  more.  And  there  was  also  the  series  of  mishaps 
or  attempts  to  wreck  the  battleship  Connecticut  just  before  she  was  launched  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in   September  and   October,   1904. 

*         *         * 

Great  Strike  ^^^    labor    strike    in   Chicago   which    lasted    through   one    hundred   and 

•r>     1  five  days  was  called  off  July  20.    It  was  an  ignominious  defeat  for  the 

.DroKen  strikers,   caused  by  the  ability  of  the   employers  to   fight   longer  with 

tnoney  than  the  men  could  fight  without.  The  employers  consider  it  a  great  victory, 
and  though  the  actual  loss  to  them  was  $1,000,000  a  day  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
strike,  and  they  spent  much  more  than  that  in  planning  against  the  strikers,  they  con- 
sider themselves  more  than  compensated.  They  set  themselves  to  wipe  unionism  out  of 
Chicago  and  when  they  found  that  the  most  powerful  bludgeon  of  the  workingmen,  the 
teamsters'  union,  was  being  used  against  them,  they  determined  to  break  the  solid  square 
formed  by  that  organization  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  union  forces.  The  strike 
in  Chicago  was  not  for  a  few  concessions  to  be  given  a  handful  of  garment  workers — the 
excuse  for  it — but  a  great  industrial  strugggle  between  employer  and  employee.  The 
employees  received  a  staggering  blow  and  have  lost  hard-earned  prestige  in  tiae  hotbed 
of  unionism,  but  the  struggle  is  as  far  from  being  settled  now  as  ever.  The  employees 
feel  that  they  are  being  treated  badly  and  they  will  continue  to  resent  it  through  all 
time.  The  Chicago  strike  was  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  industrial  world,  and 
its  outcome  will  for  a  time  check  the   growth  of  unionism. 

During  the  days  of  riot  in  Chicago,  when  an  armed  man  traveled  with  every  delivery 
wagon  and  Winchesters  in  the  streets  made  it  seem  as  if  some  unholy  civil  war  were 
forward,  with  all  the  assaults  and  rowdyism,  there  were  but  nineteen  people  killed.  The 
list  of  injured,  however,  runs  up  to  462.  The  teamsters,  who  struck  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  garment  makers,  numbered  4138.  To  off-set  this  number  the  emjjloyers  brought 
6000  strike  breakers  to  Chicago. 

The  result  of  the  strike  is  complete  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  unions,  victory 
for  the  upholders  of  the  open  shop  and  the  giving  up  on  the  part  of  union  men  of  the 
union  button,   the   much-coveted   badge   of   unionism. 

The  oily  hand  of  ' '  graft ' '  was  discovered  in  the  strike,  and  though  not  proved,  the 
charge  that  the  strike  began  because  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  would  not  pay  $3000  in 
"graft"  to  certain  labor  leaders,  was  never  satisfactorily  disproved.  Eumors  of  tricky 
work  among  the  employers  were  also  heard  during  the  course  of  the  strike,  but  if  there 
was   anything  in  them,  they  were  forgotten   in  the  hour   of   victory. 

Senator 

x/f-,   1    II  Senator  John   H.   Mitchell   was   convicted   on   first   trial   of   implication 

^         .       J  in  the  Oregon  land  frauds.  His  sentence,  imposed  by  Judge  De  Haven, 

Lionvicted  ^as  six  months  in  jail  and  $1000  fine.     He  immediately  appealed  the 

case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  By  this  conviction  Senator  Mitchell 
was  found  to  be  guilty  of  using  his  public  office  for  private  gain.  The  testimony  upon 
which  he  was  convicted  shows  the  law  firm  of  Mitchell  &  Tanner  to  have  received 
several  thousand  dollars  from  Frederick  Kribs  for  expediting  timber  claims  before  the 
General  Land  Office.  *         *         * 

Liongressman 

■v\^-||-  Tlie   second   land   fraud   trial  to  implicate   men   of   prominence   was   the 

rp   .  ,  case    of    the    Government  against  Congressman    J.    N.    Williamson,    Dr. 

on   1  rial  Van    Gesner    and    Marion    R.    Biggs,     United    States    Land    Commis- 

sioner, for  conspiracy  to  suborn  perjury.  Two  trials  held  resulted  in  no  verdict  and 
Judge  De  Haven  loft  for  California,  having  set  the  third  trial  for  August  28,  at  which 
Judge  W.  n.  Hunt  of  the  District  of  Montana  presides.  The  prosecution  set  up  that 
Williamson  and  Gesner,  who  owned  a  sheep  ranch  in  Crook  County,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Prineville,  had  attempted  to  procure  by  unlawful  means  Government  land  in  the 
surrounding  sections.  They  were  able  to  lease  from  the  Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade 
Mountain  Wagon  Road  Comjiany  alternate  sections  which  had  been  granted  this  com- 
pany by  the  Ciovcniiiient  as  a  comj)ensation  for  building  a  military  road,  but  the  sec- 
tions belonging  to  the  Government  they  attempted  to  obtain,  the  prosecution  asserts,  by 
inducing  men  to  settle  upon  quarter  sections  and  procure  patents.  The  cost  of  proving 
np  on  these  claims  would  be  over  $400  apiece,  and  this  money  Williamson  and  Gesner 
are  said  to  have  advanced. 
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The  defense  admitted  a  desire  to  secure  the  lands  surrounding  their  home  ranch  and 
connecting  them  with  their  scattered  sections,  claiming  that  the  cattlemen  had  warned 
them  off  the  range  which  they  had  leased,  saying  that  their  sheep  would  be  killed  if 
allowed  to  run.  As  a  protective  measure  they  claim  they  wished  the  land  and  the  prose- 
cution asserts  they  were  able  to  obtain  this  through  conspiracy  with  Commissioner 
Biggs. 

Certain  men  settled  upon  these  quarter  sections,  but  never  secured  patents,  and  the 
claims  have  now  been  relinquished.  So  far  the  Government  has  not  been  so  successful  in 
this  trial  as  in  the  former.  The  case  is  not  of  such  prime  importance  as  that  of  Sena- 
tor Mitchell  and  affects  Congressman  Williamson  as  a  private  citizen  rather  than  as  a 
representative  from  Oregon  to  Congress. 

Ckinese  '^^^  Chinese  boycott  is  beginning  to  look  like  a  "bluff."     It  is  not  a 

-o  political   move,   but   commercial,   as   that  portion  of  China   affected  by 

Doycott  ^jjg    Chinese    exclusion    law    is    one  where  commercialism    rules.      The 

great  companies  have  the  say.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  have  the  American  possessions 
in  the  East  opened  rather  than  those  in  this  country,  and  Chinese  pride  is  probably  not 
as  much  hurt  by  the  restriction  on  Chinese  travelers  as  they  make  out.  The  Chinese 
are  a  shrewd  business  people.  They  wish  to  scatter  coolie  laborers  everywhere,  as  it  all 
in  the  end  brings  profit  to  the  coffers  of  the  big  companies  at  home.  President  Roose- 
velt's orders  to  the  immigration  officers  to  use  a  little  leniency  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  exclusion  law  was  a  "sop"  that  did  not  warm  the  hearts  of  the  cold-blooded  mer- 
chants one  bit.      They  went   right   ahead   ordering   boycotts. 

So  far,  of  course,  the  boycott  is  a  farce.  A  few  orders  of  stuff  have  been  counter- 
manded from  Southern  China,  but  Northern  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  where 
Chinese  influence  prevails,   have  not  been  seriously   affected   as  yet. 

Yellow  Yellow   fever,   which   yearly   threatens   the   fetid   summer   air   of   New 

Pg^gj.  Orleans,    has   this  year  assumed  the  form    of    a    violent    epidemic    and 

so  far  has  ravaged  the  Italian  quarter  of  the  city  until  hundreds  of 
victims  have  succumbed.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  at  first  was  reluctant  to  admit  that 
the  disease  had  secured  a  hold  upon  it,  but  the  news  soon  spread  and  all  trains  and 
boats  out  of  New  Orleans  were  quarantined  from  the  surrounding  country.  So  the  citi- 
zens must  all  stay  and  fight  it  out.  They  supplied  money  liberally  and  concentrated 
the  epidemic  within  a  limited  district,  but  were  unable  to  cope  with  it  in  the  end.  They 
were  forced  to  capitulate  and  ask  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Government.  Tliey 
might  have  struggled  along  and  eventually  have  stamped  out  the  disease,  but  they 
realized  that  Surgeon  General  Wyman  with  his  recent  varied  experiences  and  his  trained 
assistants,  could  step  in  and  do  the  necessary  work  better  than  they. 

*  *         * 

Admiral  Jones  '^^^  body  of  John  Paul  Jones,  which  was  dug  up  in  an  old  Parisian 
■D      •   J  graveyard,  has  been  brought  to  America  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 

Whole  fleetsi  of  battleships,  cruisers  and  gunboats,  such  vessels  as 
the  great  Admiral  never  dreamed  of,  bore  down  upon  the  Brooklyn  as  it  steered  for 
Hampton  Roads,  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor,  and 
escorted  the  remains  of  the  Scotch-American  to  his  own  people  to  be  buried  at  Ann- 
apolis. The  impressiveness  of  the  occasion  was  greatly  enhanced  through  the  historic 
surroundings,  which,  though  having  little  to  do  with  John  Paul  Jones  himself,  are  famous 
in  naval  history.  The  event  recalled  the  romantic  career  of  John  Paul  Jones,  who  made 
the  American  navy,  saw  the  country  safely  launched  on  its  voyage  and  then  lived  the 
later  days  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Catherine  of  Russia. 

*  *         * 

Downfall  of  Chauncey   Depew,   lawyer,   able   business   man.   Senator,   held    up   to   the 

rj  youth  of  the  country  as  the  kind  of  example  to  follow,  has  had  deal- 

*P*^  ings  with  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  which  have  brought 

him  into  very  bad  odor  with  the  country  at  large  and  especially  with  Yale  University, 
of  which  he  is  a  graduate  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Yale  men  are  clam- 
oring against  him  and  say  he  is  a  disgrace  to  his  alma  mater,  meanwhile  wishing  to 
have  his  name  stricken  from  the  list  of  trustees.  The  news  of  Depew 's  downfalT  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  was  almost  simultaneous  with  the  conviction  of  Senator  Mitchell 
for  connection  with  the  land  frauds,  a  time  when  the  Easterners  were  rather  inclined  to 
frown  upon  the  West  for   its   shady   financial   transactions. 

Very  few  men  in  this  country  have  been  lauded  for  their  broad  business  ability  as 
Senator  Depew.  No  one  ever  thought  of  connecting  him  in  anv  wav  with  the  Equitable 
scandal.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  New  York's  leading  citizen.  Now  he 
even  has  the  hatred  of  men  of  his  own  college.  It  would  not  have  been  so  impressive 
a  downfall  if  Senator  Depew  had  not  been  73  years  old  and  had  not  for  years  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  goody-goody  talks  about  how  to  be  successful  in  life  with  the 
mental  attitude  of  "Behold  ine!" 


A  Souvenir  of         Edited    by    Mary    Osborn 
Western  Douthit,  will  become  dear 

Women  to      the      hearts      of      the 

"U'Omen  who  helped  build  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  scope  of  the  work  is  limited  and 
in  that  is  its  special  value  to  those  who 
pioneered  tlie  Oregon  country  since  the  day 
of  Whitman.  This  country  is  not  so  old,  any 
of  it,  that  the  earliest  settlers  have  not  a 
few  representatives  left,  and  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  these  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  brave  women  whom  they  are  proud 
to  claim  as  their  mothers  and  grandmoth- 
ers. The  book  is  illustrated  with  colored 
photographs  of  Oregon  scenery  and  pictures 
of  women  bearing  well-known  nam.es  in  the 
Northwest.  It  harks  back  to  an  earlier  date, 
't  is  a  real  "souvenir,"  something  to  re- 
nember  by,  something  the  descendants  of 
ihose  grand  pioneer  women  will  prize,  even 
to  the  time  when  some  great-great-grand- 
child turns  the  fading  pages  and  looks  at 
,he  "fuuny,  old  picture"  of  great-great- 
frandma. 

The    book    contains    considerable    data    re- 
garding the  Lewis  and  Clark   Exposition  and 
a    number    of    short    stories    and    sketches    by 
and  about  Oregon  women. 
*        t-        * 

"The  Breath  of  the  Gods" 
is  a  story  of  modern  Ja- 
pan, and  it  is  one  of  un- 
usual strcngtli  and  power.  The  story  opens 
in  AVashington,  i).  ('.,  at  the  "coming  out" 
party  of  the  daughter  of  a  United  States 
Senator.  The  friend  and  confidante  of  her 
school  days,  Yuki  Onda,  of  Tokio,  is  the 
heroine  of  the  book.  Tlie  story  is  one  of 
coinpcHiug  interest  and  gives  an  insight  into 
the  Japanese  character  whicdi  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  elsewhere.  It  is  full  of  dra- 
matic power,  and  dramatized,  we  believe, 
would  secure  instant  recognition  and  success. 


The  writer,  Sidney  McCall,  is  the  author  of 
"Truth  Dexter."  We  recommend  "The 
Breath  of  the  Gods"  to  those  who  wish  to 
read  an  interesting,  well  constructed  story. 
The  publishers  are  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  of 
Boston. 


The  Breath  of 
tne  Gods 


The  Master 
Mummer 


This  is  the  third  story  by 
E .  Phillip  Oppenheim,  which 
will  probably  have  a  large 
number  of  readers.  The  story  is  well  told 
along  conventional  lines,  and  is,  of  course,  in- 
teresting. It  is  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of 
' '  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin, ' '  Mr.  Oppenheim  'a 
previous  book,  and  in  which  he  reached  an 
unusually  high  plane.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
publishers. 

*       *       * 


In  the  Days 

<7/^Snakespeare 


Tudor  Jenks,  who  dipped 
into  the  lore  of  ancient 
Eingland  and  told  us  all 
there  is  to  be  known  about  Chaucer  and  did 
it  entertainingly  and  without  discussion,  has 
done  the  same  thing  by  Shakespeare.  He  has 
told  in  a  readable  way  "In  the  Days  of 
Shakespeare"  just  what  there  is  to  be  told 
about  the  great  playwright  and  has  omitted 
to  make  conjectures  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  his 
knowledge.  He  takes  the  reader  as  far  as  he 
can  go  and  then  sets  him  off  to  sail  as  he 
pleases  on  the  sea  of  possibilities.  The  book 
has  the  advantage  of  being  small.  Others. 
have  written  of  Shakespeare  before,  and  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
writer  from  his  work,  have  weighed  them; 
selves  down  with  notes  and  appendices  to  n( 
purpose.  Even  Tudor  Jenks  could  not  escape 
one  appendix,  but  this  serves  to  aid  rathei 
than  to  bewilder,  as  it  gives  a  simple  chro 
nological  table  of  Shakespeare's  life.  H< 
says   of   liis  own   work: 

"This  book  aims  to  present  the  poet  as  h« 
was  known  to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  t( 
tell  the  story  of  his  life  and  times,  and  t< 
recoril  Ihe  liappeuings  that  influenced  him 
The  ))lan  of  tliis  book  does  not  include  a  de| 
tailed  critical  discussion  of  disputed  ques 
tions,  nor  a  critical  commentary  upon  thJ 
]ilays  except  ;is  they  help  us  to  know  W\\ 
times  and  tiie  nuiu,  or  the  circumstances  thai 
affect  his  treatment  of  tlie  tliemes  he  chose. 'i 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York,  pul 
lisliers.) 


-,       •••■  i"', 


-^W/f-      'Ji 


The  consciousness  or  feeling  of  inferiority  makes  for  inferiority  or  failure.  Virgil 
said:  "Possunt  quia  posse  videntur. "  ("They  can  tecause  thej-  think  they  can.")  ('on- 
versely,  they  can 't  because  they  think  they  can 't.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  greater 
tlian  belief.  It  has  accomplished  everything  worthy  of  being  accomplished  in  this  world, 
because  belief  means  enthusiasm,  it  means  energy,  it  means  genius.  If  a  man  admits  to 
himself  a  sense  of  inferiority,  he  is  already  defeated  along  the  line  of  his  thought.  Some 
one  has  said  that  a  man  is  a  fool  who  admits  his  limitations,  though  we  all  have  them. 
Feel  that  you  are  great,  and  you  are  great.  Feel  that  you  are  a  king,  and  you  are  a 
king.     Be  kings,  be  masters  of  the   earth. 

^         ^         ^ 

The  world  of  thought  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  world  of  action  of  matter.  Jt  is 
thought  that  comes  down  to  us  through  the  ages.  It  is  thought  that  makes  a  man 
what  he  is.  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  he  is."  Think  right,  think  true,  think 
great  thoughts,  the  thoughts  of  great  men,  and  you  are  great  whatever  the  world  may 
think  or  say.  We  live  with  ourselves,  with  no  one  else.  We  are  companions  of  ourselves 
but  none  others.  Be  on  good  terms  with  yourself,  and  you  will  be  on  good  terms  with 
others.  All  actions,  all  accomplishmeats  are  the  result  of  thought.  Be  a  master  of  your 
thought,  and  you  are  a  master  of  your  fate. 

♦         ^         ^ 

The  pessimist  is  a  coward.  He  is  afraid  to  do  because  of  results.  He  lacks  courage, 
he  lacks  decision  of  character  and,  if  he  knew  it,  he  lacks  his  own  self  respect.  Ever^- 
atom  of  nature  is  optimistic.  We  cannot  conceive  of  pessimism  existing  in  nature.  The 
birds  sing,  the  flowers  laugh,  and  even  the  dead  grass  of  a  dry  and  parched  prairie 
holds  out  an   optimistic  thought.     The  pessimist  is  a  blot  on  the  earth,  a  reproach  to  the 

light  and  a  destroyer  of  action. 

^         ^         ^ 

Yesterdav  I  stood  in  a  great  forest.  All  about  me  there  were  immense  fir  trees,  five 
to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Great  ferns  rose  four  feet  high,  and  there  was  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  underbrush.  It  was  the  "forest  primeval"  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  dense 
stillness.  As  I  waited,  however,  there  came  to  me  innumerable  voices  from  trees  and 
bushes.  There  was  a  humming  and  buzzing  of  prosperity  and  of  life.  The  whole  forest 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  pouring  forth  a  great  anthem  of  gladness  and  brightness.  There 
was  optimism  in  the  air.  There  was  a  message  of  good  will  and  helpfulness  to  man. 
There  was  an  incentive  to  effort,  an  appealing  to  go  out  into  the  world  of  action  and 
accomplish  great  things.     There  is  a  lesson  in  nature,  there  is  strength  in  her  words. 

miliam  Bittk  Wells 


Sff^^S 


Devoted  to  tne  development,  growth  and  progress  of  tne 
nV est.     For  a  greater  Pacific  Coast 


'The  Western  Pacific 

The  Western  Pacific  railroad,  the  proposed  Gould  transcontinental  line,  will  be  con- 
structed on  a  different  economic  scheme  from  any  of  the  previously  built  roads.  With 
jjlenty  of  money  behind  the  enterprise,  the  original  outlay  will  not  be  stinted,  but  the  very 
best  work  will  be  done  in  the  beginning  and  the  grades  first  chosen  and  the  roadway  built 
will  be  good  for  all  time.  All  the  earlier  transcontinental  lines  were  forced  to  use  ex- 
pedients with  the  hope  of  rebuilding  and  straightening  out  curves  in  the  future.  They  are 
now  engaged  in  this  task,  and  it  is  costing  them  millions  of  dollars.  The  Western  Pacific 
will  avoid  this  extra  expense  by  making  the  best  choice  of  grades  and  of  material  possible. 

The  portion  of  the  Western  Pacific  which  is  now  coming  into  prominence  is  that  to  be 
built  over  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  It  is  to  go  through  Beckwith  Pass,  one  of  the  lowest  por- 
tions of  the  Sierras.  This  was  considered  a  possibility  for  railroad  construction  as  long  ago 
as  the  time  the  Central  Pacific  was  pushed  up  through  Emigrant  Gap.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difficult  and  expensive  construction  over  this  route,  particularly  the  Feather  Eiver 
gorge.  But  the  engineers  claim  that  it  needs  merely  money  to  surmount  these  difficulties 
and  that  when  the  road  is  completed  it  will  have  the  best  route  of  any  road  out  of 
California. 

The  old  Central  Pacific  roadbed  over  the  Truckee  route  was  originally  hampered  with 
enormous  grades  and  short  and  frequent  turns,  but  in  the  days  when  that  was  built  the 
Beckwith  Pass  route  was  not  feasible.  The  cost  could  never  have  been  borne,  while  today 
money  seems  to  be  the  matter  of  least  consideration  in  railroad  construction. 

Xo  Open  Up  Coos  County 

Coos  County,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  isolated  portions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  yet  has  had  a  more  wonderful  and  robust  growth  than  any  district  half  as  badly 
hampered  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  is  about  to  have  a  railroad.  In  the  best  of 
times  travelers  either  have  to  go  to  Coos  Bay  by  sea  or  over  mountain  roads.  In  the  winter 
time  the  sea  is  often  stormy  for  days  and  the  roads  are  always  atrocious.  Even  the  mail- 
man who  travels  light  and  chooses  certain  days  when  the  snow  will  be  of  least  hindrance 
to  him,  often  is  forced  to  give  up  altogether  for  a  day  or  two.  Coos  Bay  has  been  cut 
off  from  the  world,  but  it  contains  within  itself  resources  which  are  making  money  for 
those  who  have  invested  capital  there.     Now  it  is  to  be  connected  with  the  world. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  been  assured  by  its  engineers  that  there  is  a  feasible  route 
to  travel  west  from  Drain  along  Elk  Creek  and  the  valley  of  the  Umpqua  to  Scottsburg. 
At  that  point  the  river  will  be  Ijridged  and  the  railway  will  extend  south  to  the  fertile 
country  of  Coos. 

Oregon  Railroad  Projects 

This  is  not  the  only  railroad  project  in  Oregon  now  fostering.  Central  Oregon,  relying 
on  Mr.  Harriman's  assertion,  hopes  to  see  the  Columbia  Southern  extend  down  through 
the  center  of  the  state,  and  count  on  even  more  than  Mr.  Harriman  promised.  The  Ne- 
halem  Valley  and  Tillamook  County  also  expect  a  railroad.  Persistent  rumors  would  also 
have  it  that  the  Northern  Pacific  is  planning  a  road  down  the  north  shore  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver  to  connect  with  Portland  at  Vancouver  by  bridging  the  Columbia. 

Lewiston    1  riumpnant 

The  decision  of  the  O.  R.  &  N.  Company  to  build  from  Riparia  to  Lewiston  is  not  only 
a  great  victory  for  Lewiston,  but  will  serve  to  open  up  the  whole  Inland  Empire  and  con 
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nect  it  more  closely  with  the  Columbia  Eiver  in  its  entire  length.  At  the  present  time  the 
only  connection  the  O.  E.  &  N.  Company  has  with  Lewiston  is  by  boat,  hardly  an  adequate 
competition  to  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Men  living  in  the  Inland  Empire  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  Weiser  and  Ontario  have 
been  looking  for  the  development  of  a  large  city  somewhere  along  the  Snake  and  none 
have  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  its  location.  Many  now  believe  Lewiston  to  be 
the  city  of  destiny  in  that  broad,  rich  country.  Originating  as  a  trading  post,  it  has 
always  been  a  flourishing  town,  and  of  late  years  has  become  a  city.  It  lies  in  a  cul-de-sac 
wit'i  the  steep  river  hills  immediately  behind  it,  leaving  the  only  open  countrj'  to  the 
west.  It  is  consequently  protected  from  the  cold  north  winds,  and  the  winters  are  milder 
than  at  most  points  in  the  Inland  Empire.  It  is  always  affected  by  the  chinook  winds 
to  the  west,  and  the  rigor  of  the  upland  climate  is  softened  by  these.  A  natural  center 
for  a  large  farming,  ranching  and  mining  country,  with  a  good  climate  and  superior 
transportation  facilities,  Lewiston  is  awake  to  a  big  future. 

A    1  rans-Istninian  Rail-way 

A  trans-isthmian  railway  is  now  contemplated  which  will  afford  a  shorter  route  than 
that  provided  by  the  Panama  railroad.  It  will  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  older 
road  and  will  prevent  the  present-day  state  of  affairs  under  which  shipping  by  the  way 
of  Central  America  is  limited  to  certain  lines  of  steamers.  It  is  believed  that  three  big 
vessels  now  being  built  in  San  Francisco  ostensibly  for  the  Honolulu  run  are  really  in- 
tended to  connect  with  the  proposed  trans-isthmian  route. 

The  Nortnwest  Is  Breaking  tke  Crop  Record 

It  is  expected  that  the  three  Pacific  Northwest  states  will  produce  this  season  be- 
tween 45,000,000  and  50,000,000  bushels  of  cereals,  the  greatest  crop  in  their  history.  With 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  size  of  the  crop  being  so  large,  the  Oregonian  speculates 
somewhat  on  what  will  become  of  all  this  immense  quantity  of  raw  food.  Counting  home 
consumption  and  near-by  shipments  as  about  a  third,  it  reduces  the  amount  which  must  g.) 
by  water  to  the  Orient  and  other  foreign  markets  as  30,000,000,  three  times  as  much  as  is 
usually  shipped.  The  question  arises,  what  will  become  of  this  excess  and  where  will  the 
vessels  come  from  to  carry  it.     The  Oregonian  says: 

"There  will  be  about  20,000,000  bushels  of  actual  wheat  for  which  the  Portland  and 
Puget  Sound  exporters  must  supply  tonnage  between  now  and  next  season.  Taking  the 
average- sized  grain  carrier  of  the  sailing  fleet,  it  will  require  nearly  200  ships  to  move  this 
surplus.  Thus  far  the  en  route  list,  together  with  the  list  of  vessels  in  port,  amounts  to  but 
forty-four  vessels — about  one-fifth  the  number  that  will  be  needed  to  move  the  surplus. 
Even  this  small  fleet  is  spread  out  over  such  an  extended  period  that  some  of  the  vessels 
cannot  possibly  reach  here  before  January,  1906.  If  there  is  anything  like  a  normal  move- 
ment of  wheat  to  market  within  the  next  siix  months,  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  a 
suflicient  number  of  sailing  ships  to  move  the  wheat,  and  it  will  become  necessary  to 
charter  steamers  to  carry  it  away. 

"Steam  tonnage  cannot  be  secured  except  at  much  higher  rates  than  are  exacted  for 
sail  tonnage,  and  as  the  freight  charges  are  all  paid  by  the  wheat-grower  this  will  mean  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Sail  tonnage  at  27s  6d,  the  present  rate 
asked  by  the  shipowners'  combine,  is  very  low  in  comparison  with  the  average  for  many 
years,  but  it  is  so  much  higher  than  last  season's  quotations  that  there  is  much  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  exporters  in  taking  hold  of  it.  In  former  seasons  the  exporter  assumed 
the  risk  by  chartering  the  ships  when  he  thought  they  were  cheap  and  taking  chances  on 
buying  wheat  for  them.  This  year  the  wheatgrower  must  take  the  chances,  and,  unless 
there  is  an  unexpected  demand  "for  shipment  East,  or  farmers  decide  to  hold  their  crops, 
ocean  freights  out  of  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  will  be  much  higher  than  the  rates  now 
quoted." 

Millions  for  Drinking  W^ater 
Los  Angeles  is  about  to  pipe  water  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Owens 
Eiver  with  which  to  supply  the  city.  The  expense  of  this  undertaking  will  be  not  less 
than  $25,000,000,  and  on  that  account  it  may  be  further  from  a  reality  than  seems  now. 
But  it  is  the  only  feasible  means  of  obtaining  sufficient  pure  water  for  the  use  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  surrounding  counties.  This  is  the  greatest  project  the  world  has  yet 
known  undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  city  water  supply.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way,  however,  are  chiefly  financial  and  with  the  present  prestige  and  future  possi- 
bilities of  Southern  California,  buoyed  up  by  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  the  task  ought  to  be  more  easy  of  accomplishment  than  in  most  states. 
Twenty-five  millions  is  an  immense  sum,  but  people  will  pay  heavily  for  water  for  the 
ordinarv  uses  of  life. 
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Smoke   From   Uncle   Rastus'   Pipe. 

No,  sail,  ah  dou  't  tek  no  stock  in  de  notion 
dat  cigiireets  'fects  de  brain,  'case  de  man 
dat  smokes   'em  ain  't  got  no  brain. 

Dey  is  one  kind  er  folks  dat  borrows  dat 
is  alius  poTv'ful  glad  ter  len'  what  he  bor- 
rows, an  '  dat  is  de  folks  dat  borrows  trouble. 

Dis  heah  worl'  ain't  made  jes'  right,  no 
sah,  hit  ain't.  De  good  thin's  oiighter  be 
'vided  np  now.  '.Tes  think  ob  watermelon, 
sweet  cohn  an'  spring  chicken  er-comin'  all 
at  de  same  time  ob  de  yeah! 

De  man  dat  stays  ter  home  and  min  's  his 
biis'ness  gets  erlong  de  bes'.  Ah's  alius 
stayed  ter  home  and  fetched  de  wood  in  fer 
Mandy  ter  wash  wid,  an'  mos'  gen 'ly  ah's 
had  ernough  ter  eat. 

De  most  'markable  thin'  in  dis  world  to  me 
is  de  wav  er  le'le  bit  ob  er  twig  kin  kotch 
er  hold  ob  er  big  man's  hat  an'  pull  hit  off. 

TToaben  is  jes'  as  easv  ter  git  to  as  de 
od<ler  place,  only  de  debbil  gavs  hit  ain't, 
'cause  he  knows  folks  is  alius  lookin'  fer  a 
snap. 

Er  fin  phiz  is  de  mos'  cheerfulost  lookin' 
countenance  ter  me  in  de  summer  time — den 
comes  de  mint  julep:  but  he  mint  julep  ain't 
got  much  looks,  hit  is  mos'ly  taste. 
*        *        * 

The  Small  Folks'  Point  of  View. 

Dora,  who  at  the  age  of  seven  had  had  two 
stepfathers,  rather  startled  a  friend  of  the 
family  by  asking  seriously: 

"Which  nno  of  uiv  jiapas  do  vou  think  1 
look  like.^" 


Kitty,  four  and  a  half  years  old,  having 
been  spanked  for  some  act  of  disobedience, 
turned  uiioii  li(>r  mother  and,  choking  down 
her  sobK,  said,  with  all  the  dignity  at  her 
command: 

"Well,  now,  I  hope  you're  satipied." 

Tjittle  Rlarjoric  iiad  been  enjoying  herself 
among  a  brood  of  tiny  chicks.  Several  of 
them  she  had  grasped  tightly  and  held  with 
their  heads  under  water  until  they  lay  before 


her  at  last,  stark  and  stiff  and  kickless.  Then, 
her  mother  having  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
Marjorie  said  earnestly: 

"  Dem  little  shicking  dinked  and  dinked  and 
dinked,  till  they  died!  " 

^:  *  * 

Those  Girls. 

Daisy  Seaside — Yes,  he  proposed  at  last,  but 
I  had  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  encourage- 
ment. 

Fanny  Deachwood — But  you  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  doing  that  by  this  time. 
*       *       * 

The  Song  of  the  Cab  Horse. 

I'm  an  old,  delapidated  New  York  hack; 
I'm  the  slowest  thing  that  moves  along  the 
line; 
With  empty,  hay-rack  ribs  and  a  rip-saw  back, 
I'm  so  tough  I  wouldn't  do  for  steak  upon 
the  Ehine. 

With  my  patter,  patter,  patter,  patter,  pat, 

I  patrol  Fifth  avenue  from  Park  to  Arch. 
Morning,  noon  and  night  I'm  on  the  go; 

Sleep  or  eat  I  never  do,  but  always  march. 
'Mong  the  cabs  of  millionaires  I  ambulate, 

'Mid  the  coupes,  hansoms,  automobiles. 
I  never  feel  my  oats,  I  am  always  as  sedate 

As  Egyptian  mummies '  changeless  profiles. 

With  my  jiggle,  jiggle,  jiggle,  jiggle,  jig, 
I  'm  as  steady  as  a  Dutch  ancestral  clock. 

Though  shaggy  as  a  bear,  dirty  as  a  pig, 
I  'm  the  confidant  of  swells  on  ev  'ry  block. 

I  can  tell  you  where  each  and  ev'ry  one  lives. 
Whom    they    married,    when    divorced,    ami 
exact  cause,  sir; 
What  amount  of  alimony  the  man  gives; 
I  can  read  it  while  I  run  without  a  pause, 
sir. 

With  my  clacky,  clacky,  clacky,  clacky,  clack, 
I  cull  all  the  news  to  while  the  time  away. 

It's  easy  for  me,  for  it  seemg  I  have  a  knack 
Of  understanding  \vh;it    the  little  birds  say. 

'i'liougli    I'm   old   and   stifl'  and  antiquated, 
Have    two    curlis,   a   dozen    splints   and    bad 
sprung  knee. 

Within  my  massive  head  I've  concentrated 
Cyclopedic  stores  of  "swell"  morality. 

With  my  shufile,  shuffle,  shuffle,  shuffle  gait, 
I'm  no  object  of  ])ity  from   the  small. 

I    mingle    with    tlu'    rich,    1    hobnob    with    the 
great, 
And  1  know  the  faniilv  secrets  of  them  all. 


HUMOK. 


Changed  His  Mind. 

Near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  some  years 
•ago,  there  lived  an  old  negro  who  went  by 
ihe  name  of  Gumbo.  Like  most  of  his  race 
in  the  South,  he  made  a  precarious  living 
from  day  to  day  by  doing  odd  jobs.  But  when 
ihe  yellow  fever  ravaged  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  found  his  means  of  livelihood  de- 
■stroyed.  Becoming  discouraged,  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do 
-was  to  die.  He  was  unwilling  to  imperil  his 
chances  in  the  next  world  by  taking  his  own 
life,  so  he  resorted  to  prayer  as  a  means  of 
getting  assistance. 

He  betook  himself  to  what  he  thought  was 
a  secluded  spot  and  prayed  thus: 

"Oh,  Lordy,  guess  you  all  bettah  tek  ole 
■Gumbo.  He  ain't  good  fo'  nothin'  no  mo'e. 
He  cain't  get  nothin'  ter  eat,  an'  he  jes' 
reckons  he  bettah  die  ob  de  feber  dan  starbe 
ier  death.  You-all  jes'  bettah  tek  ole  Gumbo, 
Lord." 

It  chanced,  however,  that  his  prayer  was 
overheard  by  profane  ears.  A  half-drunken 
«ailor  had  followed  him,  heard  his  appeal,  and 
watched  him  rise  from  his  knees  and  go  to 
his  little  cabin  in  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

When  darkness  had  settled  down  and  old 
Gumbo  had  lighted  a  kerosene  lamp,  the  sailor 
■crept  cautiously  up  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

"Who  dah?"  asked  Gumbo. 

"The  Lord,"  the  sailor  replied  in  sepul- 
chral  tones. 


"What  you  want.  Lord?"  Gumbo  asked  in 
something  like  terror. 

"I  want   Gumbo." 

Puff!  and  all  was  dark  within  the  cabin. 
Then  from  out  the  darkness  came  Gumbo 's 
hoarse  whisper,  "  Dey  ain't  no  pusson  in  dig 
heah  town  by  dat  name.  Lord.  Leas 'wise  he 
don'  lib  heah." 

Tidewater. 

To  people  who  live  inland,  and  who  have 
never  made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
cause  of  tides,  the  phenomenon  is  puzzling.  A 
native  of  Ohio  a  few  years  ago  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Virginia,  where  the  material  for  a 
practical  joke  suggested  itself  to  him  when 
he  saw  the  tide  rise  in  the  river.  On  his 
return  to  Ohio  he  was  discoursing  to  the  na- 
tives on  the  many  wonders  he  had  beheld 
while  abroad. 

"But  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all,"  he 
said,  "was  the  tide  I  saw  in  the  river  down 
there.  It's  a  very  peculiar  thing.  The  water 
is  kind  of  muddy-like,  and  twice  a  day  it 
rises  four  or  five  feet  in  the  rivers  and  then 
falls  again.  I  brought  some  of  it  home," 
showinsr  them  a  flask  half-filled  with  water, 
"and  I'm  goin'  to  get  Doc  Smith  to  analyze 
it  for  me  to  see  what  makes  it  act  that  way." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  the  bottle  fulll" 
one  of  the  listeners  asked. 

"Why,  goldurn  it.  Hi,  I  couldn't.  Yon 
see  the  blamed  stuff  would  swell  up  and  bust 
the  bottle." 
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The    Cosmetic    Queen. 

There  is  a  certain  restaurant  in  Portland 
where  many  women  and  a  few  men,  who  have 
learned  the  wisdom  of  lunching  lightly,  go  for 
their  noonday  meal.  From  11:30  until  1:30, 
the  rather  limited  quarters  are  crowded,  most- 
ly by  persons  who  are  in  a  hurry.  The  wait- 
resses are  very  neat,  courteous  and  obliging, 
and  strive  very  hard  to  serve  the  patrons 
promptly  and  satisfactorily.  And  usually  the 
patrons  are  considerate  of  the  girls,  but  occa- 
sionally misfortune  decrees  otherwise. 

An  incident  occurred  the  other  day  which 
showed  the  vanitas  vanitatum  of  human  na- 
ture. A  young  woman  was  seated  at  a  small 
table  with  two  other  women,  both  rather 
elderly  and,  judging  from  their  appearance, 
not  accustomed  to  eating  anywhere  except  at 
home.  One  of  these  had  ordered  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  The  waitress,  a  neat,  wholesome, 
modest  girl,  was  waiting  on  the  three,  and 
when  she  brought  the  eggs,  she  said  she  hoped 
they  would  be  as  ordered,  but  sometimes,  be- 
cause of  the  rush,  it  was  difficult  to  get  them 
to  cook  the  eggs  very  long.  She  seemed  more 
than  eager  to  please. 

The  old  lady  broke  one  of  the  eggs,  and, 
although  it  was  hard  enough  to  give  an  os- 
trich indigestion,  she  showed  by  her  look  of 
disappointment  that  it  was  not  hard  enough. 

"Oh,  dear!"  exclaimed  the  veil-bedraped 
young  woman,  who  was  acting  as  hostess, 
"Just  look  at  those  eggs!  Why,  they  haven't 
been  cooked  at  all.  Here,  let  me  have  them. 
I'll  send  them  right  back.  They  sha'n't  im- 
pose on  me  that  way.     Here,  girl,  take  these 
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HUMOR. 


eggs  back.  I  ordered  hard-boiled  eggs;  hard, 
you  understand?  And  here  they  are,  not 
cooked  at  all!  " 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  the  waitress. 
"I  will  take  them  right  back.  I'm  sorry  you 
have  to  wait  so  long."  And  she  hurried  to- 
ward the  kitchen.  No  one  could  have  ap- 
peared more  thoroughly  distressed  than  she 
over  so  unimportant  a  thing  as  those  eggs. 

"Eeally,  you  know,"  went  on  Her  Majesty, 
"one  never  can  rely  on  getting  what  one 
orders  in  these  restaurants.  It  is  most  pro- 
voking, don't  you  know.  I  sometimes  think 
I'll  never  eat  in  one  again,"  although  she 
went  right  on  punishing  a  ham  sandwich  while 
her  aged  friend  waited  for  the  eggs.  "If  it 
weren't  for  the  annoyances  of  housekeeping," 
she  said,  between  bites,  "I  would  have  an 
establishment  of  my  own.  Of  course,  you  out 
in  the  country  do  not  have  to  put  up  with 
these  vexations.  But  they  are  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  all  the  luxuries  we  get  in  the 
city. ' ' 

Thus  for  five  minutes  she  rattled  on  in  her 
grandiose,  patronizing  way.  Then  the  girl 
reappeared  bringing  the  eggs.  No  sooner  had 
she  set  them  down  on  the  table  than  Her  Maj- 
esty seized  one  and  held  it  an  instant  in  her 
hand. 

"Ah!"  she  gasped,  and  from  her  tone  one 
would  have  thought  she  had  lost  her  last 
friend  or  had  stepped  barefooted  on  a  tack. 
"  It 's  cold, ' '  she  hissed.  ' '  Take  it  away. 
They  haven't  cooked  them  at  all.  They  just 
let  them  sit  there.  Here,  girlie,  that's  not 
right.  I  ordered  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  I  mean 
to  have  them.     Do  you  understand?" 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  the  girl,  much 
disturbed.    * '  I  told  them  to  boil  them  hard. ' ' 

"Well,  they  haven't  done  it.  They've  let 
them  sit  out  there  without  cooking,  so  we 
would  think  they  had  been  boiling  all  this 
time.     Send  me  the  proprietor. ' ' 

The  girl  went  away,  her  face  flushed  and  her 
eyes  brimming  with  tears,  because  she  saw 
her  position  in  danger  through  no  fault  of 
hers.  In  a  moment  the  proprietor  appeared. 
Her  Majesty  narrated  her  woes  to  him.  She 
didn't  blame  the  girl,  but  she  certainly  did 
flay  the  kitchen  force.  He  finally  took  the 
eggs  and  disappeared,  but  as  he  passed  the 
girl,  who  had  during  the  colloquy  been  stand- 
ing out  of  hearing  watching  the  performance, 
he  said  something  which  caused  her  eyes  to 
clear  and  her  lips  to  part  in  a  smile  of  pleas- 
ure. 

Finally,  when  all  three  had  finished,  Her 
Majesty  excused  herself  and  hurried  away. 
Curiosity  got  the  better  of  other  feelings.  It 
was  no  easy  task  to  follow  her  darting  along 
through  the  crowd  and  into  a  large  depart- 
ment store.  Here  trace  of  her  was  lost  for 
a  few  moments,  but  suddenly  she  loomed  up 
behind  a  counter,  and,  praised  be  Allah  for 
his  sense  of  irony!  it  was  the  cosmetic  coun- 
ter. The  next  day  at  noon  the  girl  in  the  res- 
taurant found  out  which  store  it  is,  and 
where  the  counter  is.  It  is  possible  that  she 
may  invest  some  of  her  hard-earned  money  in 
face  powder.  It  is  also  possible  that  she  may 
have  a  hard  time  finding  what  she  wants.  It 
is  likewise  possible  that  she  may  inquire, 
after  looking  at  every  kind  in  stock,  whether 
they  have  any  hard-boiled  egg  powder. 
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steering    gear.      Here 's 
here 's    the    hand-brake. 


The  First  Trip. 

"Take  a  ride  with  me  in  mv  new  aul". 
Smith?" 

"Think  you  can  run  it?" 

"Sure.     I  know  all  about  it." 

"Ever  been  out  alone?" 

"No;  but  I've  taken  lots  of  runs  with  the- 
fellow  that  was  teaching  me  how?" 

"Got  any  money?" 

"Yes;  why?" 

"Well,  Jones,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't, 
think  you  know  a  blamed  thing  about  ruuuing 
a  chug-wagon  and  for  that  reason  I'll  go  with 
you.  These  fellows  that  do  know  all  about 
it  always  get  stuck  or  break  down.  Still,  1  '11 
feel  safer  if  you  have  plenty  of  money  along. 
I  don't  fancy  spending  the  night  in  the  cooler;, 
neither  do  1  want  to  walk  home." 

"All  right.  Come  here  and  I'll  explain  the 
mechanism  while  I  look  her  over  to  see  that 
she 's  all  right.  That 's  the  carbureter  there 
Here's  the  chain.  You  know  what  the  chain's 
for,  of  course.  There 's  the  fly  wheel,  you 
know.     And  that's  the  shaft,  see?    Here's  the 

the    foot-brake,    and 
Here's    the    crank. 
And  here's  the  horn." 

' '  The  horn — now  you  've  struck  something 
I    recognize. ' ' 

"You  think  I  don't  know  anything  about, 
it,  don't  you?" 

"1  must  admit  that  you  have  hit  it  right." 

"Well,  I'll  show  you  I 
how.     Get  in. ' ' 

' '  Any  fool  can  run  one. 
her?'^ 

"You  bet  I  can." 

' '  Wow !     Great  Scott !     What  did  you  hit  ?  " 

"Notliing.  I  was  Just  showing  you  that  I 
can  stop  her." 

' '  Kindly  announce  your  evil  intentions  be- 
forehand, will  you?  Well,  are  you  going  to 
stand  here  all  day?  What's  the  matter/ 
Why  don't  you  go  on?  I  came  out  for  a  ride,, 
not  for  a  sweat  bath  in  the  broiling  sun.  Here^ 
give  me  the  ribbons  if  you're  going  to  get 
out.  I  '11  try  to  keep  her  from  getting  her 
tail  over  the  rein  and  climbing  a  tree.  What 
do  you  see  under  there?  Is  the  chain  all 
right?  Maybe  the  fly  wheel  got  too  fly?  No? 
Well,  take  a  squint  at  the  shaft.  Perhaps, 
the  thing  you  steer  with  got  scared  and  stam- 
peded wlien  you  stopped  so  quick.  Or,  maybe 
the  foot-brake  stepped  on  the  hand-brake. 
The  horn  must  be  winded.  Oh,  I  know  what 'a 
the  matter.     The  carbolizer — " 

"The  carbureter,  you  fool." 

' '  Oh,  very  well,  if  you  want  to  get  gay 
about  it.  I  was  only  offering  a  few  sugges- 
tions that  might  help  you  out.  But,  of  course,, 
if  you  know  all  about  it,  why,  then,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  Well,  so  long!  I'm  go- 
ing to  walk  back.  It's  only  three  miles.  Shall 
1  telephone  your  wife  why  you'll  not  be  home 
tonight?  Go  where?  No,  thanks,  1  think  I'll 
be  quite  warm  enough  by  the  time  I  get  back 
to  town.     So  long!  " 

*       *       * 


can   run   her,   any- 
But  can  you  stop 


Wis«  Brothers,  Dentists. 

Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts.- 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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BEAUTIFUL  town  with  broad  streets,  overarched  with  a  can- 
opy of  branches;  a  town  spread  out  on  the  broad  bank  of  an 
upland  and  peering  out  through  a  fine  grove  upon  the  Pacific; 
a  town  with  homes  flower-embowered;  a  town  surrounded  by 
a  picturesque  country  given  over  to  green  fields  and  large 
orchards,  with  a  background  of  green  hills  that  swell  into 
purple  mountains — such  is  Santa  Monica. 

On  the  bluff  and  overhanging  it,  the  landside  smiled  up  to  by  a  beautiful 
park  of  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  its  ocean  face  to  the  setting  sun  and 
overlooking  a  great  expan-^e  of  sapphire  sea,  is  the  famous  HOTEL  ARCADIA. 
Around  this  great  hotel,  with  its  perfect  service,  its  broad  verandas,  its  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  its  fine  ocean  views,  linger  many  pleasant  memories. 

For  many  years  Santa  Monica  has  been  the  most  popular  of  California  sea- 
side resorts.  All  this  is  easily  understood,  for  to  go  swimming  in  this  pleasant 
surf,  to  fish  from  the  fine  pleasure  wharf,  to  dream  upon  the  moonlit  beach  with 
the  air  moving  gently  to  the  music  of  the  surf,  to  drive  among  the  wooded 
canyons  of  the  mountains,  must  be  to  a  dweller  inland  a  frolic  among  Elysian 
fields. 

Santa  Monica  is  but  seventeen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  the  nearest 
and  favorite  resort  of  that  Southern  California  metropolis.  Two  steam  lines, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southern  California  Railway,  and  an  electric  rail- 
way, connect  the  cities. 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  without  a  rival  for  Southern  California  sightseers.  There 
is  not  a  town  or  colony  in  Southern  California  that  a  guest  of  the  Arcadia 
may  not  visit  and  return  to  Santa  Monica  in  the  same  day  if  he  wishes.  The 
advantages  of  suburban  service  between  Santa  Monica  and  Los  Angeles,  en- 
abling guests  of  the  Arcadia  to  avail  themselves  of  tlieatrical  and  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  metropolis,  are  particularly  noticeable. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  variety  of  occupations  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 
dream  upon  the  sands  in  front  of  the  Arcadia,  or  sit  amid  flowers  in  some 
sunshiny  nook  and  read.  There  is  fishing  of  the  very  best  for  Hotel  Arcadia 
guests,  for  between  the  Channel  islands  and  the  Southern  California  coast  is 
the  best  salt-water  rod  and  reel-fishing  in  the  world.  The  game  tuna,  the  great 
sea  bass,  yellow-tail,  albicore,  barracuda,  and  many  kinds  of  surf  fish  afford 
rare  sport.  Hunting  is  excellent,  and  many  nimrods  stop  at  the  hotel  and 
make  the  neighboring  valleys  and  mountains  the  scenes  of  their  exploits.  In 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  are  deer  and  bear,  and  up  among  the  pines  are 
mountain  quail  and  gray  squirrels,  with  an  occasional  bobcat.  The  valleys 
are  well  stocked  with  doves  and  valley  quail,  to  say  nothing  of  rabbits,  which 
are  exceedingly  plentiful. 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  the  great  gathering  place  for  the  tennis  players  of  South- 
ern California.  The  annual  tournaments  are  held  every  year  in  Santa  Monica. 
Here  also  are  admittedly  the  best  polo  grounds  in  the  south,  and  some  ardent 
devotees  of  the  game.  Indeed,  the  guests  of  the  Hotel  Arcadia  are  provided 
with  many  ways  in  which  to  enjoy  life. 


,-,.^         ^k^fr.(i((l 
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THE "  CITT  "  BT  -  THE  -  5Efl 
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HE  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  most 
beautiful  of  California's  Southern  Beaches; 
situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea.  A 
beautiful,  progressive  town,  modern  in  all 
respects  and  rapidly  advancing — a  little 
city  of  homes — its  people  are  hospitable  and  refined,  its 
climate  perfect,  its  scenery  is  unsurpassed. 


CITY  HALL,  SANTA   MONICA 


Santa  Monica  has  miles  of  shaded  streets  and 
beautiful  drives,  the  famous  Hotel  Arcadia,  the  un- 
surpassed North  Beach  and  Bath  House  with  warm 
plunge,  pleasure  pier,  fishing,  mountain  views,  walks — 
indeed,  all  that  can  be  found  elsewhere  and  more. 

\l^^yin  Investment  in  Santa  Monica  real  estate 
will  make  you  money  and  make  it  rapidly.  Here  is  a 
place  to  live  comfortably,  happily  and  amid  charming 
scenes  and  people;  here  is  a  place  where  you  may 
safely  and  profitably  have  your  funds  invested. 
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NEW  BOOK 

—  ON  — 

CHARACTER  READING 

By  MRS.  SYMES 


HN  attractive  handbook  on  how  to 
tell  the  ability,  disposition, faults, 
graces,  and  characteristics  in  gen- 
eral by  the  lines  of  the  face,  eyes, 
eyebrows,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  etc. 

Most  of  the  books  on  physiognomy  are  tech- 
nical, but  CHARACTER  READING  is  a  book 
for  practical,  everyday  reference,  discussing  each 
feature  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  and  present- 
ing the  facts  in  a  form  easily  understood. 

In  addition  to  the  special  talks  concerning 
the  shape  of  the  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  etc., 
contains  a  complete  Alphabetical  Guide  to  De- 
lineating Character.  Through  this,  any  special 
attribute  with  statement  as  to  what  particular 
lines  denote  its  presence,  may  be  found  on  a 
minute's  notice. 

Cloth  Binding,  Price  50  Cents 


JONES'  BOOK  STORE 

291  Alder  St. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


HATTERS    AND   FURNISHERS 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


lEe  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS  THE  LEADING 

Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  the  Great  West 

FurniKhes  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $200  to  week 
hick  or  Accident  Benefits  from  *6.0()  to  IIO.OO  per  jaXXI, 
l^ife   Insurance  ('ertificate   pays  twelve  benefits    al 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equality  and  granted 

e(iual  benefits. 
Good   representatives  want('d   everywhere.      Address 

J.    L.     MITCHELL,  Supreme    Sbcretahy 
612  Marquam  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


$1,500  A  Year 

For  Life 


. 


rF  YOU   WISH 
^    to  save  for  old 
age  or  provide  for 
healthy     mi  d  d  1  e 
age,  you  can  not  find  a 
more  conservative  or  a 
more  reasonable  invest- 
ment than  we  have  to 
offer  —  more  profitable 
than  life  insurance — safe 
as  city  real  estate,  yet  not 
so   costly — better   than    a 
savings  bank,  for  the  re- 
turn is  greater. 

We  have  full  and  com- 
plete literature,  showing 
15-M0NTHS  Old  Trees  conclusive  facts,  logical 
figures  and  definite  refer- 
ence of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any 
doubt  that  our  proposition  is  bona  fide,  certain 
and  profitable.  Our  booklets  give  "reasons" 
and  anyone  who  can  spare  from  $5  to  $25  a 
month  can  provide  for  old  age  and  protect 
themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortune  of  ill 
health  by  securing  a  competent  income  that 
will  correct  all  necessary  living  requirements. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets 
— do  this  today  in  justice  to  your  future.  It 
is  not  only  the  man  who  saves,  but  he  who 
saves  profitably.  The  demand  for  rubber  can 
never  be  fully  supplied — a  rubber  plantation 
is  more  hopeful  than  a  gold  mine — our  book- 
lets tell  you  the  facts  that  have  taken  years  to 
prove — write  for  them  today. 

This  company  is  divided  into  only  6,000  shares, 
each  one  representing  an  undivided  interest  equiv- 
alent to  an  acre  in  our  Ystilja  Rubber  Orchard 
and  Plantation,  consisting  of  6,000  acres  (one  for 
each  share)  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico — 
undeniably  the  finest  rubber  land  in  the  world. 
Our  booklets  will  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in 
this  investment,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $65  a 
month  will  bring  you  an  average  return  of  25  per 
cent  on  your  money  during  the  period  of  seven 
years  and  an  annual  income  of  $1,500  for  life. 
This  investment  insures  absolutely  the  safety  of 
your  future.  The  man  or  woman  who  owns  five 
shares  in  Ystilja  rubber  plantation  need  have  no 
fear  of  old  age,  no  doubts  about  illness,  no  care 
rtor  anxiety  for  after  years — you  are  safe — abso- 
lutely and  certainly — our  booklets  will  prove  these 
statements — write   for    them    today. 

Conscrvatii^e  Rubber  Production  go 

928  Parrott  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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ELECTRIC  POWER. 

FOR    MANUFACTURING    PURPOSES 

The  economies  effected  by  the  use  of  ELECTRIC  power  are: 
Lesser  cost  of  operation,  smaller  amount  of  space  required,  and 
noteworthy  saving  in  machinery  and  initial  cost  of  installation 
of  plant.  These  conditions  render  our  service  of  paramount 
importance  to  manufacturers. 

If  you  contemplate  establishing  any  business  requiring  POWER, 
in  PORTLAND  or  its  suburbs,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
talk  with  us  before  placing  your  orders  for  machinery. 

We  are  furnishing  20,000  horse-power  to  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment at  Oregon  City,  and  more  than  15,000  horse-power 
is  used  in  Portland  for  lighting,  for  manufacturing,  and  for 
operating  the  street  railways. 

The  advantages  in  the  cost  of  producing  power  in  Portland,  in 
comparison  with  other  cities  of  the  country,  enable  us  to  make 
lowest  rates  and  give  the  best  service  in  the  supplving  of 
LIGHT,  HEAT  or  POWER. 

The  Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 
TbIvEphone  Exchange  13 


See  the  Cawston 
OSTRICH  FARM 


This 
Plum 


e$5.00 


"TTHE  above  picture  shows  our  Comtesse 
w  Plume,  17  inches  long,  in  black,  white, 
pink,  blue  or  natural.  This  is  a  better  plume 
than  can  be  had  in  most  store  for  |7.«o  to 
$8.00— sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  for  $5.00. 
Return  it  if  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best 
plume  in  the  world  for  the  price.    ::     ::     ::     :: 

See  Our  $50,000  FEATHER  DISPLAY  and 
Semi-Tropic  Park 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

the  original  home  of  the  Ostrich  in  Amer- 
ica when  in  Southern  California.  If  you 
can  not  come  in  person  write  for  our 
beautiful  pictorial  price  list.  It  contains 
large  photogravures  of  fashionable 
plumes,  boas,  fans,  tips  and  novelties; 
also  farm  scenes  and  an  interesting 
story  about  ostriches.  Sent  free  to  any 
address.  ::    ::    ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     :: 

CAWSTON  OSTRICH  FARM 

p.  O.  Box  69,  South  Pasadena,  California 
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AMERICAN  INN 

Lciivis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition       ::       ::       ::       Portland,  Oregon 

Ike  ONLY  HOTEL  WITHIN 
EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

THE  "AMERICAN  INN"  is  well  known  to  all  exposition  visitors,  as  it  was  a  popular  place  at  the  Pan 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  also  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase^  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  McCready.  pt  was  a  frequent  comment  among  the  many  thousands 
of  patrons  at  both  Expositions,  that  "The  cuisine  is  unexcelled  and  the  service  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  respect."  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  management  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  to  conduct  the 
"American  Inn"  as  a  first-class  hotel,  and  thereby  maintain  its  repulation.  HFrom  the  broad  verandas  of  the 
hotel  our  patrons  can  look  upon  the  river  and  mountain  scenery,  completing  a  vista  unsurpassed  at  any  hotel 
or  exposition  in  the  world,  pn  many  respects  guests  of  the  hotel  will  have  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  a 
summer  resort.  Electrical  communication  from  the  rooms  to  the  office  assuring  good  service.  All  the  hall 
floors  will  be  sound  deadened,  so  that  our  guests  can  rest  well  at  night.  Fire  escapes  provided  on  all  sides  of 
the  building,  also  night  patrol  system,  which  guarantees  absolute  safety  to  our  guests.  Uln  the  hotel  lobby, 
where  our  guests  will  meet  both  day  and  night,  every  thing  will  be  arranged  for  their  special  comfort.  Two 
large  fireplaces,  presenting  a  homelike  picture  rarely  seen  at  any  hotel,  cannot  fail  to  please  any  visitor  who 
enters  the  "American  Inn."  1|Public  writing  room,  ladies'  parlors,  gentlemen's  buffet,  barber  shop- in  fact, 
everything  that  is  needed  for  comfort  and  amusement. 

RATES    


Reduced  rates  for 
two  or  more  persons 
occupying  same  room. 

The  rate  named 
herein  is  for  each  per- 
son and  includes  daily 
admission  to  grounds 
after  you  have  become 
a  registered  guest. 


European  Plan  American  Plan 

|2.oo  per  day,  including  breakfast      I3.50  per  day 

2.50    "       "  "  "  4.00    "      " 

3.00    "       "  "  "  450    "      " 

Rooms  with  Bath  Rooms  with  Bath 

$4.00  to  $5.00  per  day  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  day 


Write  for  free  booklet  and  other  information. 


Children  under  ten 
years  half  rate. 

Single  Meals:  Break- 
fast, fifty  cents;  lunch- 
eon, fifty  cents;  even- 
ing dinner  one  dollar. 

First-class  a  la  carte 
service  in  Cafe. 


AMERICAN  INN"   CO.,  Mrs.  J.  T.   McCready,  General  Manager 
>A' orld  a  Fair  Grounds,  Portland,  Oregon 
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rREMONT  HOTEL 


M'EWEST  and 
J^  most  elegantly 
appointed  fam- 
ily hotel  in  L,os 
Angeles.  Situated 
two  blocks  from 
Broadway  on  an 
eminence  com- 
manding a  charm- 
ing vista  o  f  the  city 
and  offering  to  its 
patrons  the  bene- 
fits of  purest  air, 
prompt  and  cour- 
teous service,  and  a 
cuisine  unequalled 
in  points  of  excel- 
lence anywhere. 
Reasonable  rates. 
For  terms  address 

Thomas  Pascoe 
Proprietor 

Send 

for 

Booklet 

on 

California 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIPORNIA 

CORNER  FOURTH  AND  OLIVE  STS. 


J 


'MOTO   %y  J.  W.  TOLLMAI 


Tbi  PORTLAND 


The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Portland,  Oregon 

77     ~     xM.c\-%xfC'-w%  Am«i*ic«t*  Plan  $3  a  day  uitiirards 

tl.    C    BOlVERS,  ManA^er  Headquarters  for  Tourists  «nd  Commercial  Travelers 
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0.  F.  ASAMI,  Frealdent                                                                                                 L.  ▲.  Lkwib,  lat  Vice  PrMident 

B.  a.  JUBITZ,  Secretar7                                                                                          A..  L.  Mills,  2Bd  Vic*  Prealdent 

Security  Savings  f(  Crust  Company 

266  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

Interest  Paid    on    Savings  Ac- 
counts and  on  Time  Certificates 
of  Deposit. 

Statement  of  Condition,  3une  30, 1904 

RESOURCES                                        LIABILITIES 

Loans $1,831,838.00       Capital $   250.000.00 

Bonds JM6.154.91        Surplus  and 

Cash  and  due                                           undivided  profits...      100,243.19 
from  corresDondents  735  230  61         Premiums 9  671  12 

Directors— C.  A.  Dolph.  L.  A.  Lewis, 
Joseph  Simon,  A.  L.  Mills.  C.  F.  Adams, 
J.  N.  Teal.  James  F.  Failing. 

Real  Estate 1784  56        Deposits 3  095  093  77 

$3:455,008.08                                          $3,455,008.08 

100  ROOMS 

40  WITH  Bath 

J.  R.  Hankla                                                                                                 J.  R.  McClebry 

European  Plan 

CAFK  CONNECTED 
Service  a  Feature 

T  OCATED  upon  the 
-'-'  City's  most  beauti- 
ful     and      artistically 
lighted    thoroughfare. 
Pleasing  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments   and     en- 
vironments.   ::    ::    ::    ;: 

Hankla  &  McCleery 

429  South  Broadway,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

TTe  WASHINGTON 

Seattle,  Wash. 


The  oponinK  of  "THE  WASHINGTON"  marked  an  era  in  the  hotel  history  of  the  Pacific  Ooast.  This  splendid 
hostelry  is  boautifally  situated,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  hotel  in  the  world. 
ETervthing  connected  with  the  hotel  is  thoroughly  firHt-clasH,  no  effort  having  been  spared  to  attain  this  end,  Pacific 
Northwest  headquarters  for  tourists  and  commeniul  traTelcrs. 
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THROUGH  fllPliAMGE  GROVE!^ 
OF  SOUTHERM   CAUFORHIA 


Riding  through  thousands  of  acres  oi  orange  groves,  you 
see  to  the  east  the  snow  capped  peaks  of  Mt.  San  Bernardino  and 
Mt.  San  Gorgonio;  to  the  left,  the  green  valley  floor,  the  hills, 
then  the  abrupt  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  San  Bernardino 
mountains,  with  their  towering  peaks  and  crests  edged  with  pine 
forests.  Beautiful,  well  kept  cities  add  to  the  charm  of  this  in- 
teresting trip.  This  wonderful  panorama  of  nature  can  be  seen 
only  from 

THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  flying  arrow  bearing  the  legend,  "The  easy  way  to  see 
Southern  California,"  is  the  emblem  of  the  Inside  Track.  Red- 
lands  at  the  tip,  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  at  either  barb,  and 
Los  Angeles  at  the  feather,  the  relative  locations  of  the  principal 
points  are  efiectively  shown  as  well  as  the  swift  service.  Use  the 
arrow — you  cannot  miss  the  mark. 

Illustrated  folders  and  full  information  of 

G.  A.  PARKYNS,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

261  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC^ 
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?  •  If     so         •    ? 

?     you     should     not    ? 

?    fail  to  include  a  Pendleton    ? 

?     Indian  Robe  in  your  outfit,  as     ? 

no   matter  where   you  go — to  the     ? 

sea  shore,  the  mountains,  or  to  the     ^ 

country,  you  will  find  it  the   best 


companion 


for 


your     every 


Going  to 
Take  a 
Vacation 


?  pleasure.     For  boating,  camp-  -> 


or 


mg,     "^     "^      driving 
D     ?       ^     snoozing, 
it  just  fills  ^ 
?  the  bill.     ^  • 
^  For    sale 
•    at    all     ? 
?    Dr  y    ? 
^    Good     -> 
Stores, 
?    ?  ?  ?    ? 
^?  ?  ?^ 
'    ?  ?  ?  * 
?  ?  ?  ? 

'    ?   ?  * 

?  ?  ?  ? 

'  .^ 


CHARLES  J.  FERGUSON 

cManufadurer     >     ^     ^     ^     PENDLETON,  OREGON 
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Special  attention  given  to  Collections  Established  18S9 

LADD  (&  TILTON 

Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 

Portland,  Oregon 


A.  L.  MILI.S, President  W.  G.  ALVORD Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  NEWKIRK Cashier  B.  F.  STEVENS 2nd  Assistant  Cashier 


First  National  Bank 

OF   PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Capital $  500,000.00 

Surplus 900,000.00 

Deposits 8,250,000.00 


Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 

United  States 


CORNER  FIRST  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 
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BOON  TO  WOMEN 

With  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain,  can  you  consistently  neglect 
to  read  and  investigate  our  claims? 

If  you  are  not  in  good  health  write  for 
our  64  page  book  of  information. 

IT'S    FR££ 

WASHINGTON  OSTERA  CO. 

503-504  HINCKLEY  BLOCK 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

When  You  Write  Address  Dept.  Q. 


B.  L.  HUBBELL, 

Attorney  at  Law 


J.  S.  Huntington, 

Pioneer  of  1852 


HUjlTiflGTOH  &  HUBBEIiIi 

S20  Second  Street 
Kelso,  'Washington 

Handsome  Homes  and  Fine  Farms 
from,  $300  to  $§0  000 

We  have  some  of  the  best  bargains  in  southwestern 
Washington,  in  stock  ranches,  fruit  lands,  improved  and 
unimproved  farms  of  all  sizes,  coal  lands  and  cheap  logged 
off  lands  for  colonies. 

We  also  have  timber  lands  for  sale:  have  one  tract  of 
fine  cedar  on  river  that  cruises  over  18,000,000  feet. 

Wide  acquaintence  and  long  residence  in  the  country 
makes  us  familiar  with  values  and  qualifies  us  to  give 
satisfaction.'  , 


Behnke -Walker 
Business  College 

Stearns  Block,  Portland,  Or. 

We  assist  our  graduates  in  finding  positions  as 
well  as  giving  them  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Special  inducements  to  enroll  now.  Send  for 
catalogue.    Phone  Main  590. 


H.  W.  Behnke,  Pres. 
I.  M.  Walker,  Sec'y. 


The  seventeenth  year  will  open  September  19,1905. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy. 

A  ifymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  September,  1902,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191  Eleventh  street, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
ColinaCampbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  Information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring:  Vou  Business 

Rates  $2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses,  Corporations,  Business 
Houses,  Politicians,  all  use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS. 
Local,  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery. 
Offices:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 

109  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FRUIT  AND  FARM  LAND 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED 

Stammer 

Why  not  be  relieved  during  the  Fair  at  Portland? 
Write  for  Special  Rates.  Book  on  "How  to  Stop 
Stammering,"  sent  free.     Address 

THE  PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMERERS, 

1  261   East  Yamhill  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Oreg;on 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boys 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.    For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE.    WASHINGTON 

T[ Complete  courses  in  Law,  Theology,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Action,  Music,  Languages,  Voice, 
Salesmanship,  Literature,  Philosophy.  Grad- 
uates receive  appropriate  degrees  in  each 
course.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

S.  O.  MILLER.  &  SON 

=  DEALERS  IN  — 

(Beneral  1bait)ware 

stoves,  Tinware,  Graniteware,  Sewing  Machines 

Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Doors  and  Windows 

Buggies,  Wagon  and  Farm  Implements 

AURORA.  OREGON 
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Two 
hroughTrain^ 

to  Chicago 

daily    from   Portland   and   points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 
Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago- Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman   sleeping   cars,    dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  car  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  Ritchie,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  G.  BARKER,  General  Agent,  IS3  Third  St. 

Portland,  Ore. 

J^'9°  C.  &  N.-W.  RY. 


New  York 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
MICHIGAN  CENTRAL 
LAKE  SHORE 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 
BOSTON  &  ALBANY 
PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE 
LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 

RAILROADS 


Central 


Lines 


ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  jt  THE  ONLY 
RAILROAD  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W.   B,  JEROME,  General  Agent,  W.  C.  SEACHREST, 

134  Monroe  Street,  North  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS.  132  Third  St.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 
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r 


ccjdental 


olleae 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


liTe  COLLEGE 


TTe  ACADEMY 


The  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Tffe  LOCATION 


Four  courses — Classical,  Scientific,  Literary, 
Literary-Musical . 

Prepares  students  for  Occidental  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

Gives  thorough  instruction  in  theory,  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

The  campus  is  situated  midway  between  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  foot-hills  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains. The  ample  athletic  field  is  available 
throughout  the  year  in  the  unsurpassed  climate 
of  Southern  California,  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

The  PURPOSE  The  College  seeks  to  build  up  the  highest  type 
of  character  and  secure  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  student  in  Body,  Mind  and 

Spirit. 

Address,  President  GUY  W.  WADSWORTH,  D.  D. 
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READ  IT!  READ  IT! 

Special  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition 

Number  of  the  Leading  Western 

^Monthly  = 

SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

Superbly  Illustrated 

A  RTICLES  by  the  Governors  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
■^  gon,  Senator  Mitchell,  President  Goode  of  the 
Exposition,  and  a  special  article  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  the  chief  authoritv  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  100,000  COPIES  of  this  splendid  num- 
ber will  be  issued,  and  the  magazine  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  history  of  the  great  Pacific 
^orthwest.  Leave  orders  with  your  newsdealer  for  this 
great  July  Number.  If  your  newsdealer  does  not  carry 
Sunset,  send  us  his  name  and  address  with  loc  for  a 
sample  copy. 

HomeOffices:  200  California  St.,Scm  Francisco 


Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 


The  Peerless  Seasoning 

This  bottle  with  the  label  bearing  the  signature,  Lea 
&  Perrins,  is  familiar  to  the  public,  having  been  on 
the    market  for  more  than  seventy  ycars.       As   a 

seasoning,  it  improves  more  dishes  than  any  other 
relish  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Soups,  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads,  etc.,  are  made  delicious  by 
its  proper  use. 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE 

adds  enjoyment  to  every  dinner.  There  is  no  other 
near  as  good  ! 


Remember,  Lea  &  Perrins*  Sauce  was  in  universal  use  a  generation  before  any  other 
so-called  Worcestershire'Sauce  was  ever  heard  of.        Beware  of  imitations. 


John  Duniran's  Sons,  Apent*;,  New  York-. 
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CUTS 


WE  guarantee  thoroughly  satisfactory 
work.  IWe  do  not  "fall  down" 
when  we  promise  to  have  the  work 
ready.  ^We  do  our  business  in  a  business- 
like way  that  will  appeal  to  business  men. 
^A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  our  work. 


Portland 
Engraving 
Company 


DESIGNERS 


ELECTROTYPERS 


ENGRAVERS 


711    DEKUM    BUILDING 


Portland,  Oregon 


QUR  SPECIALTY  is  the  production  of  high-grade  drawings  for  Cover  Designs,  Book- 
lets, Catalogues,  etc.     If  you  need  anything  in  this  line  let  us  submit  you  a  sketch 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Covers  Are  a  Sample  of  Our   Work 


DESIGNS 
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Pronounced  the  Most 
Beautiful 

RESIDENCE  LOCATION 
in  Portland,  Oregon 

Located  on  a  height  commanding  a  bean- 
tiful  Tiew  of  Portland,  the  river  and  several 
snow  capped  mountains;  Ball  Run  water; 
electric  lights;  barn;  Jersey  cow  and  calf;  5 
acres,  partly  garden  and  partly  orchard.  Th« 
location  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive residence  districts  in  the  city.  Th» 
house  is  new,  12  rooms  and  large  attic.  The 
view  can  never  be  cut  off.    Price,  $20,000. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

ini.   hi.   SHELOR 
417  Ablngrton  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon 


E.  H.  MOOREHOUSE  ®,  COMPANY 


Morthwest  Views 

IVall  Paper 
Picture  Framing 


ART  5T2RE 


Artists'  Materials 

Moulding 

House  Paints 


312  Alder  Street 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 


OF 


'N. 


J.I1 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  In  the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES  CITY" 
"REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY  GATZERT" 
of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS   THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street  dock, 
7:00  A.  M.  dally,  except  Sunday,  for 
The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood  River 
and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  HcDONALD,  Agent,  Portland,  Oreaon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent,  The  Oailes,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Manager,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Try  /*/ 


One  Cent  Invested 
in  a  Postal  Card 

and  mailed  to  us  when  you  wish  any- 
thing^ in  the  Musical  Instrument  Line 

Will  Save  You 
Many  Dollars 

D.  S.  JOHNSTON  CO. 

Seattle's  Leading  Piano  House 
903  5econd  Avenue,  Burk  Building 


Try  Itl 


Are  YOU  Interested  in 

CALIFORNIA? 

We  Are.     And  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
you    Information   about 

THE  Q2LbEN  STATE 

We  will  send  you   FREE  a  copy   of  our 
Illustrated   CALIFORNIA  MAGAZINE.    It 
tells  about  the  climate,   the  soil,  farming, 
and   the   cost   of   living.      This    is    entirely 
FREE.     Use  a  postal  card  and  address 
E.    L.    KORNFELD 
Secretary  Golden  State  Realty  Co., 
421   So.    Spring  St.,  Los   Angeles,   CaL 
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*P  VISIT  THE  ^ 

LEWIS  ®»  CLARK 

EXPOSITION 


J 


To  be  held  at>  Portland,  Oregon,  June  1 
to  October  15, 1905,  and  do  not  neglect 
to  purchase  your  ticket  with  ^  >!»  ^  ^  ^ 


Return  Through  California 


This  trip  will  take  you  through  the  fertile 
fields  and  luxuriant*  orchards  of 

The  WILLAMETTE,  UMPQUA    AND 

ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEYS  OF 
WESTERN  OREGON 

thence  via  Mt.  Shasta  and  Sacramento  Valley 
to  the  many  California  Resorts 


REDUCED  RATES  from  Portland 
to  All  Points  in  Western  Oregon 

Will  be  made  for  holders  of  Exposition  tickets  purchased  at>  points  easti 

of  Rocky  Mountains 

For  full  particulars  address 

W.  E.  COMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portlond,  OregOU 


f 
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POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 

Will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished  those  who 
desire    to    verify   the 
circulation    of  the 
Pacific  Monthly.      No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
-      lation  is  possible. 

Average  circulation 
last  three   months 
40,000  copies. 

McCLURE'S 
ABDOMINAL 
SANITARY 
BANDAGE 

^^*,«^n               HAS  PROVEII  Al 

^^^^i'^i^V^,*'^'*^^           unqualified 

.-^^^^^i'^^s^           'A  \         success  for 

ij^^y^                   »\   \       Obesity  or 

V^^f                            \   \     Weakness  of 

\^'l         '^'"^           A  I     the  Abdomen 

1%/          ^\f    mi'ESTIEIlTE 

If                            Y           Write  for 

11                            1          our   circular 

J          or  call  at — 

THE  McCLURE  CO. 

417  Marquam  Building.         PORTLAND,  OREGON 

2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  PLYER 

...ANB... 

THE  EAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED  VESTIBULED   EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT   NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT     NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 


Ask   Great   Northern    Patrons  ;    They   Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
lafernatloB,  call   on   or  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1 22  Third  St..  Portland.  Ore. 

S.  G.  YCRKES,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Second  Ave.  and  Columbia  St.,  Seattle,  Woslu 
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There  Are 
More  Openings 


fi^fi^fi^ 


In  ever}'  line  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Union.  Our  new 
and  handsomely  illustrated  88- 
page  book,  "Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and  Their  Re- 
sources," tells  all  about  the  three 
states  and  contains  a  large  map 
of  the  section.  Four  cents  in 
stamps.     Address, 


R>^ 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  Agent>,  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Write  for  It  To-day. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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If  Yoli  Are  Not*  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  will  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


lEe  Illinois  Central 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavatories  and  smoking  rooms  and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TRUMBULL,  Commercial  A.^t.,  142  Tbira  St.,  Portland,  Or*. 
J.  C.  L.INDSE.Y,  Tra-v.  F.  CD,  F.  A..,  142  THird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PAUL.  B.  THOMPSON,  T.  Ob  P.  A.,  Colman  Bld^.,  Seattle,  VTasK. 


notice  to  Writers 


THK  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  in  the  field  especially  for 
material  for  People-Places-Things,  Short  LoTe  Stories, 
•ad  articles  with  good,  clear  photographs.  If  you  know 
•f  aa3rthing  interesting,  send  it  to  us. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY.  Portland.  Ore. 


THE 


ranEm 


HAFFNER  CO 


^^^-^^I^li 


ENGRAVERS-PRINTERS 
DENVER 


ARTISTIC 
HOUSES  ^ 


iDd 


=^ 


WE  plan  and  build  houses. 
We  do  both  according 
to  the  most  artistic  and 
improved  methods.  The  ad- 
vantages of  having  the  architect 
and  builder  in  one  firm  are  at 
once  manifest.  It  means  a  big 
saving  of  money  and  time  and 
eliminates  many  disagreeable 
features.  Let  us  talk  to  you 
about  this. 


BS^ 


Phone  Main  2i6t 


LE^VI5   (Si   LEWIS 

307  Madison  JTt..  Portland.  Ore. 
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Ike   JAMES 
PRINTING  CO 


We  Print  and  Bind 

Txc   PACIFIC 
M  ONTH  LY 


22     FRONT    STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  vtA  Funer«l  Directors 

B«th  PhoBM  N«.  9  =  Uiy  Attandaat 

C«r.  Third  anrf  Madissn  SU.. 
P*rtland,  Ore. 

EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 

PORTLAND.  ORB. 


aa*-saa  Third  St. 


SEACS 

CATCHEB'S 

MITT, 

10-inch 
Palm,    Deep 
Pocket, 
Laced    All 
Around; 
Strap    and 
Buckle   at 
Wrist.      Price 
$1.00.      Post- 
age,  if  by 
mail,    25c. 
"We    Outfit 
Teams    and 
Supply     Dealers 
at 

X^owest  Prlcei. 
Send  for  Iiarg'e  Free  Catalogue. 

THE  KIMBALL  GUN  STORE,  Inc. 
WholeBale  and  Retail, 
1303    Pacific   Avenue.  Tacoma.    Waab. 


Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 


Cmrrespondence  Solieittd 

J.  J.   CORTV^TRIGHT 

ONTARIO,  ore:. 


U.  C.  Griiwold,  President.      W.  K.  Keeler,  Sec'y 
J.  t,.  Hartmaa,  Vice-Prendent 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

Nes.  21 4-21 5  Chamber  ef  CMimicrcc. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,    CERTIFICATES 
OF  TITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


.S  ncuA^  ol/^-*xjt.  2^o-i^  }ftot<jt/ 


\ 
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MOST  DELIGHTFUL 

WAY   TO   CROSS 
THE  CONTINENT 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,  Leadville, 

Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver 

UNSURPASSED 

Are  the  Scenic  Attractions 
and  Service  of  the 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  System 

M.  J.  ROCHE,  W.  C.  McBRIDE, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agi  General  Agent 

124  THIRD  STRKT,     PORTLAND,  ORE. 


MIS.SOURI 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


From  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Chicago,  and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte 


FOR    DKTAILKD    INFORMATION    CALL    ON    OR    ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Gen'l  Agt,  124  ThM  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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ACT!  ACT! 

Searchlight  Copper-Gold  can  be  had  for  lo  cents  a  share.  The  price  will  be  ad- 
vanced again  very  shortly.  The  stock  is  selling  rapidly.  The  people  know  a  good 
thing  when  it  is  offered  them  fairly  and  squareh'.     Buy  some  of  this  at  once.     Act. 

ACT  QUICKLY! 

Better  wire  your  order  for  Searchlight  Copper-Gold  with  the  privilege  of  having 
it  reserved  pending  your  investigation.  Investigate  Searchlight  Copper-Gold.  When 
the  boom  strikes  Searchlight  prices  will  go  soaring.  You  know  what  has  happened  in 
other  Nevada  camps.     Do  not  trail  the  procession.     L,ead  it.     Act.     Act. 

Act  Without  Fail! 

Be  sure  and  get  your  name  on  our  Searchlight  list.  We  may  want  to  reach  you 
in  a  hurry  with  a  good  ripe  snap  calling  for  quick  action.  We  will  furnish  the  best  of 
references  as  to  our  responsibility  and  standing.  We  court  investigation.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.  Let  us  hear  from"  you  at  once,  and  if  you  can  possibly  see  your  way  to 
do  it,  order  some  Searchlight  Copper-Gold  while  you  can  still  get  it  at  ten  cents  a  share. 

Write  for  our  literature  at  once. 

f 

Get  Leslie's  Weekly  Of  July  27th  and  read  what 
it  says  about  the  Searchlight  District  in  general 
and  the  Searchlight  Copper=Qold  Mining  Co.  in 
in  particular. 

Southwestern  Securities  Co. 

FRED  K.  GROVES,  Manager 

Columbia  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 


FRANK  A.  SEABERT,  President 
L.  H.  BEAMISH,  Secretary 


Offices: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
QOLDFIELD,  NEV. 


Cable  Address, 

"SOWILSEC" 
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Tell  Yout  Fticnds 


TO  USE  THE: 


X  ello^vstone  Park  Line 


TO  THE: 


Le^\^lS   and    Clark    Exposition 


THE 


Will  Make  Very  Low  Excursion  Rates 


THE  ACME   OF  TRAVEL  COMFORT  IS  FOUND  ON  ITS 
3~DAILY    TRANSCONTINENTAL    TRAINS-3 


Andthe^^North  Coast  Limited''  ^^'^^^'^ 


Lighted) 


is  the  Crack  Train  of  the  Northwest 


Yellowstone  Park  literature  sent  on  application. 
Send  four  cents  for  Lewis  and  Clark  Booklet  to 


A.  D.  CHARLTON 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  Portland,  Ore. 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

G.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Mion. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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GRAND  CANYON 

OF  ARIZONA 

NATURE'S  MASTERPIECE 

Thirteen  miles  ivide,  one  mite  deep,  tm)o  hundred  and  seventeen  mites  tong  and 

painted  tike  a  ftoiver,     Et  Tovar,  ne-w  $250,000  hotet, 

on  the  rim.     Harvey  management. 


Reached  only 
via  the 


SANTA  FE 


Directly  on  your 
way  East 
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Don't  Burn— TOASTS 

Here's  to  the  Toaster  that  toasts  golden 
brown, 

Delights  the  heart  of  Peasant  and  Crown, 

All  other  devices  are  black  burning 
roasters 

When  compared  to  RULOFSON'S  CAL- 
IFORNIA TOASTERS. 


Price,  SS  Cents 

Ijulofson's  California  Toaster 

is  without  an  equal  as  a  culinary  utensil;  makes 
delicious,  crisp,  golden  brown  toast  without 
burned  edges;  excellent  to  warm  over  rolls  or 
biscuits— doesn't  dry  them  up.  Placed  under  a 
saucepan  it  prevents  the  contents  from  scorching 
or  sticking  to  the  bottom;  fine  for  keeping  food 
warm. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them  send  us  25c  and 
we  will  forward  Toaster  by  express.  Send  name 
of  your  hardware  dealer  and  and  receive  hand- 
some California  Souvenir,  FRIJIJ. 

A.  C.  RULOrSON  COMPANY 

238  Crossley  BIdg.,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  received. 


When  returned. 


ELECTRO-PLATERS 


We  plate  any  article  you  want 
in  any  finish  you  want 
All  Work   Guaranteed 

HUGHES  &  SHEAD 

216-218  Union  St.,   SEATTLE 

DO  YOU  WRITE? 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  on  the  market  for  short 
stories  of  sentiment,  humor  and  adventure;  also 
for  brief  articles  on  up-to-date  subjects  with  photographs 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  Your  MSS.will  receive  a  care- 
ful reading.     Send  stamps  for  return  in  case  of  rejection. 

The  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 


Tii;  Kloeber  Hotel  and  Sanitarium  ^^Z 

MOST  PERFECTLY  APPOINTED  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT  IN  THE  WEST 


'T'HE  development 
of  "Thk  Klob- 
bkb"  has  reached  a 
degree  of  exoellenoy 
that  placea  it  inper- 
ior  to  any  place  of 
the  kind  in  the  Weat 
and  amongat  the 
leading  health  re- 
(orti  of  the  world. 
Steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted 
thronghoat,  with  all 
the  approved  ap- 
pointment* of  a  mod- 
ern initltntlon,  it  U 
an  ideal  place  for 
those  desiring  either 
rest,  the  restoration 
•  f  health  and 
strength  or  merely 
pleasure.  The  water* 
are  famous  for  their 
medicinal  anallties. 
On  main  line  of  N. 
P.  R7.,  63  mile*  from 
Seattle  and  Taooma. 


FOR     FURTHER   INFORMATION   ADDRESS 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot>  Springs,  Wash. 
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Returnmg'  £.ast! 

Via 

vSoutHern  California 

AND     

S>6g  vSalt  LaKe  Route 

TKe  Trip  of  a  L^ifetime 


America's  New  Scenic  Line  direct  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  all  Eastern 
Points.     Information  gladly  given  by  any  agent. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

E.  W.  GILLETT,  T.  C  PECK, 

General  Passenger  Agent.  Assisstant  General  Passenger  Agent. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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""^  desire,  and 

and   «^°"^  Vave   «> 

and  ^^ 

Addtess 

,   THE  ^^foepa.--  ^^e. 
i  Passenger         Poidan<i>  ^^ 

.     CenUi^^^-^' - 


MONEY  TALKS 

I  have  for  sale  Timber  Lands,  Stump 
Lands,  Farm  Lands,  improved  and  un- 
improved, Water- frontage  on  the  Sound, 
City  Real  Estate.  Many  choice  bargains 
for  investors.  Write  for  full  information 
of  my  properties.  It's  free.  Write  or 
call  today.  Don't  wait  until  tomorrow, 
for  tomorrow  never  comes. 

WALTER  STRANGE 

402-404  Arcade  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


/T 


=^ 


INDIAN  CURIOS 

Are  you  interested  in  the  work  of  our  American  In- 
dians, a  race  fast  dying  out?  A  full  line  of  primitiTe 
implements,  totem  poles,  Eskimo  ivory  carving, Navajo 
blankets.  BASKETS  FROM  EVERY  TRIBE,  also  a 
splendid  collection  of  finely  mounted  Alaska  Ftjr 
Rugs—bear,  white  fox,  lynx,  wolf,  etc.,  are  always  in 
stock.  Visit  ors  to  Seattle  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 
Purchasing  directly  from  the  Indians  our  prices  are 
very  reasonable. 

E.  M.  RHODES  &  GO. 

612  Second  Avenue,  Alaska  Building 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


If'^M 


THE  20T"  CENTURY 

GUN  OIL 

Q^^^^^flfi^  gun  oil  you  can 
buy.  Cleans  out  the  barrels.  Espe- 
cially good  when  smokeless  powder 
is  used.  Oils  the  mechanisms, 
polishes  the  stock,  and  positively 
prevents  rust  on  the  metal  in  any 
climate  and  any  kind  of  weather. 
Use  before  and  after  shooting. 

G.   W.   LOl.t  CO. 

134  Washington   Life  Bldg. 

Nf  w  Vo'l-  Cit'- 


LADIES!  LADIES! 

FREE  EXPRESS 

We  pay  charges  both  ways  on  all  gar- 
ments sent  to  us  for  cleaning  or  pressing, 
if  this  ad.  is  enclosed.  Best  cleaning 
establishment  in  Northwest.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

CITY  DYE  WORKS 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Kind  ^5aImorf 


//z  Labrador 

BY  OR.  HEBER   BISHOP. 

The  Best  Salmon  Fishing   Story  of  the  year. 

Read  of  the  five  and  a  half  hours*  fight  with 
a  thirty-five  pound  sea  salmon.  Tciken  on  a 
fly  rod  on  the  Moisic  River.     In 

The  Maine  Central  for  May 

Send  ten  cents  in  coin  to 

THE  MAINE  CENTRAL, 

General  Passenger  Depairtment, 

"  laine  Central  R2iilroad, 
"     '      '    Maine. 
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nrrr<'^*>'^''^''^r9^''^''^''^'^^ 


^^mfiricanllpundg^ 


Cor.  12th  «nd  Flanders  Streets.,  Portland,  Oregon 


All  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Telephone,    Both    Companies 


Our  Spedalty: 

First  Class  Work 

A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE 


tjHXMXxxgxossaaaaogxosososos^^ 


Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Press  and  Deliver  one  suit 

of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew  on 

buttons  and   sew  up  rips  for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 


UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Both  Phones 


QUALITY  ^^^ 
HIGHER  THAN  PRICE.    C 

PRICE  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL  -   I 


COCOA 

STANDS 

UNEQUALLED 

FOR    PURITY    >^ND 

DELICIGUSKES5 
OF    FLAVOR. 


EIVEIRV     NA/OMAISI 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderful 

MARVEL  Whirlinc  Spray 

The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.     Injection  and  suction.     Best 
— safest — most  convenient.    It  cleanses  instajitly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  If  he  cannot  supply  the  MARVEL 
accept  no  other  but  send  stamp  for  illustrated  book— sealed. 
It  gives  full  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MARVEL,  CO.,  41  Park  Row,  Room  143,  N.  Y. 


HENRY       1 

WEINHARD 


MAIIDFACTUS.B* 
OF 


Fine  Beers  and 
Choice  Malt 

YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED 


Office,  1 3th  and  Burnside 

Telephone  72  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Harrt  1).  Clabk 
ROYDEN  L.  Forsyth 


.4j£  S,Broadway.  L03ANGELE3  Cal. 


In  the  very  heart  of  the  retail  and  theatre  district.  Con- 
venient to  all  local,  suburban  and  beach  lines  of  transportation. 
Seventy-five  rooms  with  private  bath — local  and  long  distance 
'phones  in  every  room.     A  high  grade  cafe  with  reasonable  prices. 

European  Plan,  $t »00  to  $3.50  per  day 

^'YOU  WILL  LIKE  THE  VAN  NUYS  BROADWAY^' 


FOR 

ECONOMY 

USE  THE 

OLDSMOBILE 

STANDARD 

DELIVERY 

WAGON 

Price,  $2,000 


You  can  cover  more  territory.  You  can  deliver  your  goods  cheaper  and  more  ex- 
peditiously. You  can  work  it  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  and  not  have  a 
troubled  conscience.  It  will  travel  the  last  mile  as  willingly  as  the  first.  Then,  too,  it 
means  a  direct  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  over  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  horse  drawn 
wagon.  It  is  the  modern  method.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  investigate.  We  will  put 
the  facts  before  you  if  you  will  send  us  your  address.    Write  today.    Address  Dept.  P.  M. 

OLDS  MOTOR  ^VORRS,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

^f  ember  .A.  !.>•  A^.  ^(« 
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DON'T  PLAY  BLIND  MAN'S  BIFF 

WHEN  BUYING  LIFE  INSIRANCE. 
A  SEARCH  with  OPEN  EYES  will  satisfy  you  that  the  policies  of  the 

MITIAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

contain  Special  and  Peculiar  advantag'es  not  combined  in  the  policies 
of  other  companies. 

If  read  in  the  light  of  the  Company's 

SIXTY  YEARS  Of  HISTORY 

the  value  of  the  comprehensive  and  certain  protection  they  afford  will  be 
especially  appreciated. 

THE    COMPANY'S     MUTUALITY    is     real;     ITS     SECURITY, 
Great;  ITS  ECONOMY  and  EARNING  POWER,  Unsurpassed. 

HOME  OFFICE,  NEWARK,  N.J. 


♦fTF  you  would  satisfy  yourself,  fill  in  the  following  form  and 
II    mail  to  Arnold  S.  Rothwell,  State  Agent,  Failing  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon.     You  will  obtain  an    illustration    of  a 
policy  at  your  age.     The  information  will  cost  you  nothing. 


^ 


.^^ 


^ 


^ 


ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL,  State  Ageyit, 
Portland,  Oreg07i. 

Without  committiiig  myself,  I  would  like  par- 
ticulars as  to  cost,  etc.,  of  a  policy  of  $ 

/  was  bor7i 

Name 


Address . 
p.  M.  9 


%» 

#. 

« 

^*/);) 

Dp 

^===:: 

u 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  was  organized  in 
1845.  It  has  assets  of  over  $93,000,000.  It  is  the  leading 
Annual  Dividend  Company, 

ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL,  State  Agent  for  Oregon  and  Idaho 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Ike 

LEXINGTON 

EUROPEAN 


w 


■**« 


'^""     fir  3  3  r  - 


HI       . 


^ '    ■  *l   f  r  f      3|  I    •     '!    '•  —  un^  ^f  1=1 

■  *      ^      ^      '  t      ■  s  i"  ii   fi           I  ^  ^  =*  ■-, 

.,  ifi  iffi'  I  T'  ^s  '^  ^^  »!  11  y  ^ 

'^iifii  tPii:  -'  J  3  ^  3  ^^ 

-  «'  ^i .  ^r  a.  n^  a'  19^     i« 


»  >» 


LEXINGTON   HOTELl 


"■-^(iai-.    Bill II 


Mam  and  Fiftn  Streets 

Los  Angeles,  California 


-•.>.^^,■ 


One    Hundred   and    Sixty-nve    Rooms 
Eiglity-five  w^itL  Private  Batli 


O.  A.  HaU 


J.  L.Welcli 
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flSK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

EQONOnTJflK 


Manufactured   by 


PORTLAND,    OREGON 


Perfect  for  home-canning 
all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Vege- 
tables, Meats,  Fish,  Game, 
Fowl,  Pickles,  Jellies,  Jams, 
etc.  Will  keep  every  known 
article  of  food  sweet  and 
sound  for  years  and  retain  its 
natural  fresh  flavor. 

SO  EASY.  QUICK  AND  SIMPLE 

A  CHILD  CAN  SEAL  AND 

OPEN  IT. 

Self-sealing,  no  separate  rubber 
ring.    No  cutting  or  burn- 
ing of  fingers 

NO  ZINC 

NO  MOULD 

NO  POISON 

SANITARY 

All  parts  of  the  jar  and  cover 
are  impervious  to  the  acids  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  fish, 
and  all  other  food  products. 
Made  in  pints,  quarts  and 
half-gallons  white  glass, 
three-inch  wide  mouth.  The 
ECONOMY  JAR  received 
the  award  and  medal  World's 
Fair  St.  Louis. 

First  premium  and  medal 
California,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Utah  and  Montana  Fairs. 
Endorsed  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Tyson  Rorer.  Endorsed  by 
National  Grange  Convention 
in  1904.  Send  us  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we  will  mail 
you  complete  booklet  of  reci- 
pes for  home-canning. 


w/qbn/qns  &r  kerr  bros. 

WHOLESALE  QR0QER5  TORTLflNb,  OREQON 


bISTRIPVITINQ 
/IQENT5 


(^ on/if  t^  of  deeplif  peneipatinq  it  with  ajelj-^^ 

impre^n  aiincf  oil  of  heavcf  <^peeifie  qpaviii/, 
wJiielv  on  aeeoant  of  it/  eheTnieal  ijicrpedienl/  will 
mqjt  eifieieivtlij prevent  ^ot,Dry]^ot  andDeea^.We 
guarantee  that  it/  ppopepapplieation  will  add  ten^ 
jijejtrenffih  and  double  the  life  of  wood  wopK. 

'AVENARIUS  GARBOklN^UM"' 

(the:  O^rman  wood  pj^^S^i^v^i^) 

willppei/ent  the  wuppincfofwoodwopK, 

expelj  the  moijiure from  wood  and 

'maKej  the  fame  waterproof 


U^ED  IN  AUPART^  OF  THE 
WORl^D  FOR  PRESERYlNCx 
TELEPHONE,  TEU6l?APH  6^ 
ElECTRIC  \\mt  P01.E$,ADD 
INO  lOTO  aOYEARSOFUFE 
WHEN  TREATED  WITH  OUJ? 

PRE^^ERYATIYE. 


PORTI;ANaOI?E.U.5A 


FAeTewES.r-^"^"''*    }  GERMANY. 


•J 


.(»; 


OCTOBER.  1905 


> 


3ln  Cl;i5  i^umbcr 


The  Situation  at  Panama  by  hon.john  barrett  ///// 
Stalking  Birds  of  Prey  With  a  Camera     ....    lliu 

BY    WILLIAM  LOVELL  FINLEY 

Back  to  the  Streets  :      arthur  a.  greene     .     .  ed 

The  Baldwin  Airship 


■  1\''TM,~  T.5  1, 


cerates 


and  the  P,eople  .    Wuh  iweme 


I.e- 


-^  /■  •  I     1    J  • 


')^ 
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WITH  THE  PUBLISHERS 


T  HAS  been  our  policy,  since  the  inception  of  this  magazine,  to  have 
occasional  confidential  talks  with  our  readers.  We  realize  how  thor- 
oughly dependent  a  magazine  is  upon  the  opinion  of  its  readers.  The 
editors  must  be  seeking  constantly  to  please  by  giving  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  and  treating  them  in  a  new  and  interesting  manner.  We 
have  been  so  rushed  with  the  press  of  increasing  business  and  of  far- 
reaching  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  magazine  that  we  have  not 
had  time,  since  June,  to  tell  you  about  what  we  intend  to  do.  or  have 
done.  We  want  to  stop  now,  however,  and  let  you  know  something 
about  what  our  plans  are  for  1906  and  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
few  things  which  the  magazine  has  done  during  the  past  six  months.  If  we  were  to  judge 
solely  from  the  large  number  of  very  flattering  letters  which  we  have  received  from  sub- 
scribers all  over  the  country,  and  even  from  Italy,  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  we  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  we  had  made  no  mistakes. 

We  know  better  than  this,  however.  The  magazine  has  fallen  far  short  of  our  aims, 
although  we  realize  fully  that  it  has  made  great  progress  since  May.  To  get  out  an 
edition  of  18,000  copies,  such  as  we  did  in  that  month,  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from 
getting  out  50,000  copies — our  July  issue.  In  that  number  no  expense  was  spared  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  and  satisfactory  souvenir  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  and  the 
number  has  proven  a  very  gratifying  success.  The  August  number,  you  will  note,  was 
entirely  different  from  the  July  as  regards  make-up  and  contents.  The  September  num- 
ber was  a  different  sort  of  magazine  from  the  August,  and  now  we  present  this  October 
number,  fully  realizing  that  it  is  entirely  different  from  any  issue  that  we  have  produced 
during  the  past   six  months. 

It  is  our  aim  to  eliminate  every  word  that  is  not  of  actual  interest.  We  try  to  get 
nearer  to  the  facts  that  people  want  to  know  about  and  to  take  the  reader  right  into  the 
heart  of  Nature  and  Life.  One  of  the  great  aims  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  must  of  necessity 
be  to  tell  what  this  Pacific  Coast  is  and  what  its  great  opportunities  are.  We  arc 
endeavoring  to  reflect    the  true  spirit  of  the    West,  to  depict  its    resources  so  clearly  be- 
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fore  our  readers  that  they  will  have  a  very 
thorough  understanding  of  the  causes  which 
must  inevitable'  produce  the  coming  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pacific.  Yet  while  we  are  trying 
to  do  this  we  are  attempting  to  make  a 
magazine  so  genuinely  interesting  that  each 
number  will  be  an  acknowledged  contribu- 
tion to  literature,  or  art,  or  commerce,  and 
contain  invaluable  and  accurate  informa- 
tion. 

This  October  number  exemplifies,  in 
many  respects,  what  many  are  pleased  to 
call  the  "dififerent  quality."  It  is,  in  some 
ways,  a  "heavier"  number  than  the  preced- 
ing numbers  for  the  past  six  months,  but  it 
is  a  change  and  shows  what  we  believe  is 
one  of  the  essentials  to  successful  publica- 
tion of  a  magazine — that  is,  the  steering 
clear  of  ruts.  "The  Situation  at  Panama," 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Barrett,  is  one  of  his 
best  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 
Mr.  Barrett  is  a  Pacific  Coast  man,  and  the 
Pacific  Monthly  takes  genuine  pleasure  in 
presenting  this  article  from  one  whose 
career  in  the  diplomatic  service  is  one  of 
ever  increasing  success.  The  valuable  con- 
tribution on  "Stalking  Birds  of  Prey  with  a 
Camera''  is  the  fourth  article  contributed  to 
the  Pacific  Monthly  by  William  Lovell  Fin- 
ley,  and  illustrated  by  photographs  by  Her- 
man T.  Bohlman.  Every  word  of  it  is  inter- 
esting and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  best  contri- 
bution that  these  men  have  yet  made  to 
Nature  literature.  The  Pacific  Monthly  will 
have,  during  1906,  several  other  well-illus- 
trated articles  by  Messrs.  Finley  and  Bohl- 
man, who  are  now  making  a  special  study  of 
birds  at  the  instance  of  the  publishers  of 
this  magazine.  "Back  to  the  Streets"  is  an 
article  from  the  other  view  point  of  that 
taken  by  Messrs.  Finley  and  Bohlman,  and 
it  is  illustrated  with  original  drawings  for 
the  Pacific  Monthly  by  one  of  America's 
leading  cartoonists. 

The  special  offering  in  the  way  of  fine 
illustrations  this  month  are  from  carefully 
selected  pictures  shown  at  the  art  exhibit 
at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  The 
views  are  taken  especially  for  the  Pacific 
Monthly  and  will  not  be  reproduced  in  any 
other  publication. 

John  Vance  Cheney  has  a  thoughtful 
poem  on  "Socrates."  Dr.  Wolf  von  Schier- 
brand  has  contributed  his  third  article  on 
the  "Coming  Supremacy  of  the  Pacific," 
taking  up  the  possibilities  of  the  Oriental 
trade.  The  department  of  the  Stage,  which 
follows,  has  been  adopted  permanently.  Our 
chief  aim  will  be  to  review  the  season  as  it 
pertains  to  the  West.  William  H.  Galvani, 
who  lived  for  some  time  in  Russia,  and  who 
is  particularly  qualified  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  a  strong  arraignment  of  Russia's 
duplicity  in  her  peace  negotiations  with 
Japan. 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  the  principal  feature  for  the  Novem- 
ber number  will  be  an  autobiography  of 
Homer  Davenport,  illustrated  by  a  dozen  of 
his  most   famous   cartoons.     The   article   is 


The  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles,  display- 
ing the  September  Pacific  Monthly. 

one  of  rare  interest  and  will  prove  an  un- 
doubted contribution  to  the  autobiographies 
of  the  day. 

The  fourth   of  the   series  devoted   to   the 


Munsey's    Store,   Los   Angeles.      The  window    display 
given  entirely  to  The  Pacific  Monthly. 

scenic  beauty  of  the  West  will  appear  in  the 
November  number,  in  which  Puget  Sound 
will  be  considered,  the  article  being  by  John 
Muir. 


Stoll  &  Thayer  Co.,  Los  Angeles.     Another  fine  display 
of  the  September  Pacific  Monthly. 
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Riding  through  thousands  oi  acres  ol  orange  groves,  you 
see  to  the  east  the  snow  capped  peaks  of  Mt.  San  Bernardino  and 
Mt.  San  Gorgonio;  to  the  left,  the  green  valley  floor,  the  hills, 
then  the  abrupt  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  San  Bernardino 
mountains,  with  their  towering  peaks  and  crests  edged  with  pine 
forests.  Beautiful,  well  kept  cities  add  to  the  charm  of  this  in- 
teresting trip.  This  wonderful  panorama  of  nature  can  be  seen 
only  from 

THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  flying  arrow  bearing  the  legend,  "The  easy  way  to  see 
Southern  California,"  is  the  emblem  of  the  Inside  Track.  Red- 
lands  at  the  tip,  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  at  either  barb,  and 
Los  Angeles  at  the  feather,  the  relative  locations  of  the  principal 
points  are  efiectively  shown  as  well  as  the  swift  service.  Use  the 
arrow — you  cannot  miss  the  mark. 

Illustrated  folders  and  full  information  of 

G.  A.  PARKYNS,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

261  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  > 
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WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Real   Estate    cAgent 
City  Property,  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 
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PRICE  CUT  IN  HALF 


The  Pacific  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews 
Cosmopolitan 
Woman's  Home  Companion 


V         CD 

1   0rc3 


Sensational  Price  for 
a  Limited  Time 

$3.00 

for  all  to  one  address 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  arrange  with  the  publishers 
of  these  three  well-known  maga- 
zines to  oflfer  a  subscription  for  the 
coming  year  at  this  sensational 
price.  We  have  decided  to  let  our 
readers  have  the  full  advantage  of 
the  reduction  and  to  cut  the  price 
of  the  Pacific  Monthly  as  well,  in 
order  to  get  quickly  a  large  body 
of   paid-in-advance    subscribers. 

You  ask  how  is  this  offer  possible 
if  the  four  magazines  have  a  fixed 
value  and  are  not  like  the  commod- 
ities usually  offered  at  bargain 
prices. 

THE  EXPLANATION 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one  in  business  that  in  fixing  a  selling  price  there  must  be 
added  to  the  manufacturing  cost  the  cost  of  marketing.  The  cost  of  marketing  a  maga- 
zine is  a  big  item,  and  we  have  decided  to  unify  our  efforts  to  get  new  readers,  making 
one  organization  do  the  work,  and  divide  the  cost  of  marketing  by  four.  That  is  why 
this   year  you    can   buy   four  magazines   that   fit  the  needs  of  every  home  for  half  price. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  for  1906  will  be  better,  bigger,  more  attractive  than  ever  before. 
It  will  contain  more  stories  than  any  other  10  cent  magazine,  and  no  other  magazine  at 
any  price  will  be   its  superior  from  the  standpoint    of    illustration. 


THE   REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS. 

Many  other  publications  are  de- 
sirable, and  you  may  prefer  this 
or  prefer  that  fiction  and  art  pub- 
lication, but  the  Review  of  Re- 
Tiews  is  necessary.  Substantial 
American  men  and  women  are 
going  to  keep  up  with  the  times 
and  they  are  going  to  take  the 
shortest  cut — which  is  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews.  Twelve  hun- 
dred pictures  a  year;  departments 
giving  the  best  that  is  in  all  the 
other  important  magazines  all 
over  the  world;  timely  and  in- 
forming articles,  almost  as  fresh 
and  full  of  news  interest  as  a 
daily  paper:  and  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw's  interpretation  of  the  pub- 
lic men,  events  and  issues  of  the 
month,  in  "The  Progress  of  the 
World," 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 
A  leading  magazine  for  eigh- 
teen years.  With  the  recent 
change  of  ownership  it  has  been 
improved.  It  is  far  better  in 
every  respect,  and  aims  to  be  the 
best  in  its  field.  Every  year  or 
so  there's  one  notable  advance  in 
the  forward  movement  among  the 
many  magazines.  This  year  it  is 
the  Cosmopolitan.  And  this  shall 
be  a  splendid  permanent  success. 
Its  gains  in  news-stand  sales  and 
in  subscriptions  have  been  re- 
markable. And  these  are  due 
only  to  the  new  life  and  real 
merit.  The  Cosmopolitan  is 
printing  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE 
W.\NT.  It  contains  regularly 
the  best  fiction,  best  special  ar- 
ticles on  timely  topics  and  best 
illustrations  that  money  can  buy. 


WOMAN'S    HOME    COMPANION. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion 
is  for  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. For  our  bright,  earnest, 
cultured,  home-lovlug  American 
woman  it  is  an  ideal  entertainer 
and  helper  in  a  thousand  con- 
genial ways;  but  the  fathers  and 
brothers  and  sons  join  in  its 
perusal  by  the  fireside,  and  the 
children  eagerly  turn  to  the  pages 
that  are   written   for  them. 

The   issues   for  the   forthcoming 
year  will  be  unique  in  conception 
and  execution,   rich  and  varied 
in     contents,     and    brilliant 
with  the  finest,  most  elab- 
orate and  artistic  Illus- 
trations obtainable.  /         .^c 


Don't  wait;  the  oflfer  is  good  for  Dew  and  renewal  subscriptions.     Arrange  for         -     <p^\-K'.v       «> 
your  magazine  reading  now.  You  are  really  getting  two  magazines  FREE  and        /    ■  c^*  V'^\''*^ '^^^ 
still  saving  money  on  your  magazines  by  accepting  this  offer,  so  great  is  the         X    ^.^-^.^ ^^^^ 
reduction.  Your  name  on   this  coupon,  accompanied  with  $3.00,  entitles        y^  ^^^i:^■^-<^^  ■<.■  <$>* 
you  to  this  special  price  if  order  is  sent  this  month.  /     <<<'-ij.*-<!N'-''c^V'^-;e%'       n?' 
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BATH  LUXURY 

The  Knickerbocker 
FOUNTAIN  BRUSH 

is  made  of  pure  India  rubber  and  is  in  every  Tvay  superior  tc 
sponges,  cloths,  bristle  brushes,  etc.,  in  that  it  never  gets 
dry,  will  not  tear,  does  not  irritate  the  skin  and  is  always 
:^  sweet,  clean  and  sanitary — the 

continual  flow  of  water  ren- 
dering it  absolutelyself  cleans- 
ing. 

The  great  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  daily  use  ot 
cold  and  tepid  baths  is  every- 
where becoming  more  and 
more  generally  known. 

Friends  of  physical  culture 

all    agree    that    nothing   will 

■    tend  so  much  to  keep  the  body 

healthy  and  strong  as  frequent 

\    massage  and  thorough   bath- 

I.  ing.     To    massage    the    body 

i  and  apply  water  at  the  same  time  has  not  heretofore  been  possible.  A  sponge 
cannot  do  it— no  other  bathing  device  can  do  it.  The  KNICKERBOCKER 
FOUNTAIN  BRUSH  can  and  does,  to  the  bather's  infinite  delight  and 
perfect  satisfaction. 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT  INCLUDES  one  Knickerbocker  Fountain  Brush; 

72  inches  of  Fine  White  Rubber  Tubing;  India  Rubber  Faucet  Connection  with 

I     Nickel  Plated  Fittings;  handsome  Nickel  Plated  Extension  Handle;  one  12  page 

>i      Booklet  of  Instruction,  and  one  40  page  Book— "Nature's  Pathways  to  Health 

and  Beauty." 

PRICE  $5.00.     Double  Connections  50c  extra. 
Guaranteed  for  one  .vear.    Express  charges  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada.    Sixteen  page  descriptive  booklet  upon  request. 

A  Knickerbocker  Fountain  Brush  McOMBE.R     ME,R.CA.NTILE:.     COMPA.NY 

connected  to  a  hot  and  cold  water  !«_   <),   u^x   141,   Portluntl.  Oregon 

AGENTS  WANTED  (Business  location  in  next  issuei 


Like  a  young  clounburst  is  the  shower  you  get  when 
bathing  with  a  Knickerbocker  Fountain  Brush. 


faucet  ready  for  use. 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN 
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Ad  d  ress 

THE  WHITE  CITY  ART  CO. 

338  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

P.  S.  If  you  order  within  10  days  we  will  send  you  free 
a  nifty  dip  entitled 

If  so  soon  I'm  to  be  done  for. 
What  on  earth  was  J  begun  for. 


WANTED 

Young   Men   and   'Women 

to  learnTelegraphy  and  Railway  Business. 
Positions  guaranteed,  salary  of  operators 
$60  to  $100  per  month.  No  other  profes- 
sion offers  such  inducements  to  young 
men.  Ninety  per  cent  of  railway  officials 
of  this  country  began  service  as  tele- 
graphers.    Call  or  address 

National  Telegraph  Institute 

30  P.  I.   Building,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


^^HE    circulation    of    The    Pacific    Monthly 

Lf[  has  been  investigated  by  the  Association  of 
^^  American  Advertisers,  the  representative  of 
which  spent  several  days  on  our  books.  He  found 
that  the  average  circulation  for  the  past  six  months 
is  24,292.  This  is  authentic.  It  is  reliable.  It  is 
the  best  proof  of  circulation  obtainable  in  the 
world.     It  is  absolutely  final. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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gents  of  San  Diego 


other  than  those  dug  from  the 
ground,  are: 

1.  A  Climate  that  is  the  most  perfect  in 
the  World. 

2.  A  Bay  that  is  ample  for  (and  that  will 
undoubtedly  control)  the  trafiBc  of  the 
Panama  Caxal. 

3.  30,000  of  the  most  refined,  hospitable 
People  to  be  found  in  America,  con- 
stituting a  community  it  is  a  delight 
and  privilege  to  live  in. 

4.  A  surrounding  Agricultural  Coun- 
try that  will  produce  all  of  the  Nec- 
essities and  many  of  the  Luxuries 
OF  Life. 

Would  you  like  information  regarding  these  gems 
— information  that  is  more  specific  and  definite?  If 
so,  it  will  be  furnished  you  Cheerfully  and  Grat- 
is by  your  addressing  a  postal  card  request  to 

Cbe  $an  Diego 

Jfdvertisind  and  Excursion  Bureau 

218  W.  Third  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

4^We  will  be  glad  to  see  you  personally,  too. 


Don't  Wait  to  Buy 

BUY  FIRST        THEN  WAIT 


The  value  of  Los  Angeles 
will  never  be  less.  It  will 
rise  as  surely  as  the  sun. 
Buy  where  the  rise  will  be 
greatest.  Conditions  were 
never  more  favorable  for 
safe  investment  than  now- 


Guaranty  Realty  Company 

MRS.   GEO.    SIBLEY,  PRESIDENT 

OFFICES 

1  40  Pier  Avenue,  Ocean  Park,  California 
Guaranty  Realty  Building,  Venice  of  America, 

California 
Walnut  Avenue,  Walnut  Tract,  adjoining  Venice 


New  York 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
MICHIGAN  CENTRAL 
LAKE  SHORE 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 
BOSTON  &  ALBANY 
PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE 
LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 

RAILROADS 


Central 


Lines 


ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  jt  THE  ONLY 
RAILROAD  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W.   B.  JEROME,  General  Agent, 
134  Monroe  Street. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


W.  C.  SEACHREST, 

North  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

132  Third  St.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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A  Tour  of  tHe  Tropics 

NDER  the  auspices  of  various  commercial  bodies  of  California,  an 
excursion  from  San  Pedro.  California,  to  Panama  and  return,  has 
been  undertaken.  Primarily,  the  object  of  the  trip  is  to  display  to 
the  business  men,  and  the  people  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 
Guatamala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  such 
natural  and  artificial  products  as  will  find  a  market  in  those  coun- 
tries. Incidentally,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  pleasure-seekers 
and  those  who  would  combine  business  with  pleasure,  to  make  one 
of  the  grandest  excursions  possible,  and  at  nominal  expense. 

On  board  the  magnificent  excursion  steamer  Spokane,  when 
she  departs  from  San  Pedro,  will  be  a  grand  display  of  the  products 
of  the  United  States.  At  each  port  on  the  west  coasts  of  Mexico,  Guatamala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  will  be  gathered  the  business 
men  and  people  of  the  adjacent  country  for  miles  around.  They  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  come  aboard  the  ship  and  view  the  exposition.  The 
exhibitor  will  be  brought  directly  in  touch  with  the  merchants  and  buyers  of 
all  the  countries  visited.  Those  aboard  the  Spokane  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  going  ashore  at  each  one  of  these  ports  and  studying  local  conditions  and 
forming  acquaintances,  both  business   and  social. 

The  countries  to  be  visited  will  welcome  the  expedition  with  open  arms. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  the  Governors,  the  lesser  officials  and 
the  prominent  business  men  of  the  various  countries  at  the  ports  when  the 
vessel  calls,  and  receptions  have  been  planned,  which  will  be  most  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Assurances  have  been  received  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  atten- 
tion given  the  exposition  upon  its  advent  in  the  various  ports. 

The  Spokane,  bearing  the  exhibit  and  the  excursion,  will  steam  out 
of  San  Pedro  harbor  on  January  lo,  1906.  She  will  arrive  at  Panama  on 
February  5.  Every  important  place  between  these  two  will  have  been  visited. 
During  the  month  of  January  and  February  the  climate  along  this  entire 
route  is  superb.  It  is  the  dry  season,  following  the  rains  of  November  and 
December,  and  the  country  is  fresh  and  green  ;  bright  sunshine  and  invigorat- 
ing breezes  prevail.  Everything  is  at  its  very  best.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
severe  storms  or  cold,  cheerless  days.  The  sea  is  calm  and  the  skies  are 
blue. 

Exhibitors  or  those  who  wish  to  send  a  display  of  goods  or  advertising 
matter  on  board  the  exposition  ship,  must  write  to  the  Exposition  Ship  Com- 
pany, Suite  508,  Bradbury  Building.  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  rates  of 
space  and  diagrams  of  the  exhibit  rooms.  Those  who  wish  passage  on  the 
Spokane  for  this  excursion,  must  apply  to  the  Hugh  B.  Rice  Company,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agents,  218  West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  may  be  stated  that  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  the  Governors  of  the 
various  states  of  Mexico,  where  the  ship  touches,  and  the  officials  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Republics,  have  heartily  endorsed  the  expedition,  and  are  lend- 
ing it  their  aid. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  asked  to  send  a  warship  as 
an  escort.     A  favorable  reply  is  expected. 

EXPOSITION  SHIP  COMPANY 

Suite  508  Bradbury  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HUGH  B.  RICE  CO.,   General  Passenger  .Agents 
218  IV.   Third  Street,  Los  .Angeles,   Cal. 

Don't   forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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(Iv^lifornia'8  Mission  IF^otel 


THE    GLENWOOD,    Riverside,    California.     Frank    A.   iVIiller,    Proprietor. 

A  long,  low,  cloistered  building  of  the  Mission  type,  inclosing  a  spacious  court  and  surrounded* 
by  magnificent  old  trees  and  palms.  In  the  court  the  Old  Adobe  of  Casino  adjoins  the  stately 
Campanile  with  its  sweet  chime  of  old  Mission  bells.  Facing  the  court,  on  the  third  floor  is  the- 
beautiful  Paseo  de  las  Palmas,  a  promenade  seven  hundred  feet  long,  bordered  with  graceful  palms 
and  brilliant  flowering  shrubs.  The  Paseo  overloolis  the  grand  court,  with  its  grape-arbored  Pergola, 
the  Spanish  roof -garden  of  the  Adobe  and  the  Cami  anile;  beyond  is  the  glorious  view  of  the- 
great  snow-capped  mountains,  that  rise  in  majestic  splendor  from  the  wide  spreading  orange- 
groves  nestling  at  their  base  and  which  intercept  the  eye  on  every  side. 

Among  other  pleasing  features   of  the  "NEW    GLENWOOD"    are   the    cloistered    corridors,    the- 
Patio,  or  inner  court,  and  the  Portales  with  its  graceful    Mission   arches,    which   serves   the    double- 


It  Opens  Boxes— Draws  Nails  Straight 

Every  Merchant,  Retailer,  or  Whole- 
saler, and  Every  Family  will  find  the 

MELLOR  BOX  OPENER 

the  greatest  Convenience  and  Mone.T  Saver  ever  placed  on  the  Market.  It  will  enable  any  one, 
even  the  small  boy,  to  open  boxes,  heavy  crates,  or  barrels  instantly.  It  is  the  only  tool  which  will  draw 
the  nails  out  straight,  preserving  them  for  future  use,  and  it  SAVE.S  THE  LIDS.  Drop-forged,  of  high 
grade  steel,  tempered  and  polished.  It  is  an  excellent  hammer,  as  well — 3  indispensable  tools  In  one,  of 
the  best  material  and  positively  indestructible.  There  is  money  in  empty  boxes  and  crates;  the  opener 
pays  for  itself  in  no  time,  and  shows  a  big  profit.  Save  your  boxes  and  sell  them.  Less  than  a  year  on 
the  market  and  50,000  sold.  Size  14  inches.  Price  only  $1.00,  prepaid.  If  your  dealer  or  wholesaler  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  the  manufacturer. 

TU^ELLOR     BOX    OPENER     CO..    SED7=?LIW.    7UTISSOV/RI 


ARE    YOU    INTERESTED 

in  Oregon  Timber  Lands  or  other  property?     If  so,   I   shall  be 
glad  to  correspond  with  you. 

I  have  several  tracts  of  fine  timber  for  sale  at  attractive 
prices  and  will  also  find  purchasers  and  make  payment  of  taxes 
for  property  owned  by  non-residents.  Information  given  con- 
cerning Government  land. 

FRANK    E.   ALLEY,   Abstracter   and    Land    Attorney 

ROSEBURG, OREGON 

Upstairs  over  Land  Office 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Califovnia's  Mission  Ibotcl 


THE    GLENWOOD,    Riverside,    California.     Frank  A.   IVliller,   Proprietor. 

purpose  of  port-cochere  and  bridge  from  the  hotel  to  the  roof-garden.  Within  as  without,  Mission 
architecture  prevails  and  is  emphasized  in  decoration  and  quaint  monastic  furnishings.  The  col- 
onnaded parlors,  rotunda  and  dining-room,  the  Mezzanine  floors  and  Social  Halls  are  all  attractive 
innovations.  The  heavy  open  timbered  ceilings  throughout  the  whole  house  are  a  prominent  feat- 
ure; and  tall,  massive  chimney  pieces  with  their  cheerful  hearths,  add  much  to  the  charm  of  this 
unique  hotel. 

Riverside,  "The  Home  of  the  Orange,"  Is  the  city  of  Southern  California  which  tourists  should 
visit  in  order  to  appreciate  the  picturesque  possibilities  of  local  color  and  American  enterprise- 
It  is  a  place  to  dream,  a  place  to  think,  a  place  to  see  the  practical  possibilities  of  orange  grow- 
ing, and  how  6,000  cars  of  oranges  are  grown,  packed  and  shipped  each  year.  Riverside,  with  lt» 
community  investment  of  $30,000,000,  is  the  place  to  speculate  upon  the  future  of  the  limitless  west. 


The  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 


Has  4  Points  of  Profit  for  the  Policy 
Holder  which  are  combined  in  one  contract 
and  make  it  the  most  desirable  to  purchase 

D^Zrtt    -i  A      CfofQ    T-ricii»-on/^o    T  o ttt         The  Massachusetts  Insurance  Laws  lead  all  others  for 

rOinC    1 Jr\.    C5iaie    insurance    i_,aw.  policy  holders' interests. 

Point  2 — Mutual  in  All  Respects. 

Point  3 — Declares  Dividends  Annually. 

Point  4 — Economy  of  Management. 


If  interested,  write  to 

H.  G.  COLTON 

Manager   Pacific   NortHwest 

CHAMBER   or  COMMERCE 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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A  Santa  Monica  Opporttinity 

TOWNER  TERRACE 

The  division  of  this  beautiful  tract  of  J  00 
acres,  lying  at  the  very  heart  of  Santa  Monica, 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact*  ^  Overlook- 
ing the  Ocean  and  only  one-half  mile  from 
it,  surrounded  by  a  cultured  community,  in 
touch  with  Los  Angeles  by  a  perfect,  double 
track  electric  service—this  is  the  place  for  your 
home*  ^  First  Offering.  These  lots,  in 
size  50x100  feet,  to  20-foot  alley,  are  now  of- 
fered for  the  first  time*  The  price  is  ground 
floor—bed  rock*  Buy  NOW,  and  make  the 
increase  YOURS*  ^  The  Terms  are  ex- 
ceptional—a small  payment  down,  balance 
monthly  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and 
lIS^IF  you  die  your  estate  gets  the 
deed  without  further  payment*  ^  The  streets 
are  80  feet  wide,  surfaced  and  oiled,  cement 
walks  and  curbs,  water  piped  to  each  lot, 
conditions  high  class  in  every  respect* 

Santa  Monica  is  the  Qtieen  City  of 
California*  ^  Bay  in  Towner  Terrace 

For  plat,  prices  and  full  information  address  the 

Southern  California  Real  Estate  investment  Co. 

604  Pacific  Electric  Building,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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THE  SITUATION  AT  PANAMA 


By  Hon.  Jonn  Barrett 

{Editor's  Note. — The  Pacific  Monthly  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  views 
of  Hon.  John  Barrett  on  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Panama.  Mr.  Barrett,  besides 
being  a  rising  diplomat,  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  His 
successive  positions  as  United  States  minister  to  Siam,  Argentine  Republic,  Panama 
and  the  United  States  of  Colombia  have  given  him  ample  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
grasp  of  the  future  commercial  possibilities  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  world 
and  he  has  studied  them  carefully.  Moreover,  he  has  perhaps  a  better  worJci,ng 
knowledge  of  present  conditions  tha/n  anyone  in  the  public  service  today.  As 
he  Is  but  recently  come  from  Panama,  he  speaks  with  understanding,  and  his 
word  on  the  subject  of  the  canal  carries  weight.) 


WHILE  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  say  which  is  better,  a 
sea  level  or  a  high  level  lock 
canal    across    the    Isthmus 
of  Panama,  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  certain  arguments  in  favor  of 
both  of  these  plans.    The  average  student 
of  the  Isthmian  canal  project  favors  the 
sea  level  idea.     There  is  reason  for  this. 
This   canal   is   being   constructed   for   all 
time.   It  therefore  should 
be  built  in  the  right  way 
at    the    first.      There 
should    be    no    necessity 
of  reconstructing  it  later  on.      The  im- 
portance and  extent  of  the  trade  that  will 
use  the  canal  will  not  permit  of  any  fu- 
ture stoppage  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
or  deepening  the  waterway.      The  whole 
world  would  suffer  from  putting  the  canal 
out   of  use   after  it   had   once  become  a 


Sea  Level  or 
Hign  Level 
Canal 


great  traveled  route  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific. 

The  more  the  canal  route  from  Colon  to 
Panama   or   from   the   Caribbean   to   the 
Pacific  is  studied,  the  more  is  the  average 
observer  impressed  vrith 
Task  Great  two  facts.      First,  it  is  a 

tut  Possible  gigantic  undertaking,  un- 

paralleled in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  second,  there  is,  however,  no 
class  of  engineering  involved  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  utilized  somewhere; 
that  is,  while  the  work  may  be  greater 
than  ever  before  done,  it  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  smaller  efforts  of  the  same 
kind.  As  a  parallel  case,  up  to  a  certain 
period  there  were  no  buildings  in  our 
great  cities  above  eight  or  nine  stories 
in  height,  and  at  that  time  it  would  have 
been  considered  foolish  and  impossible  to 
have  erected  those  of  twenty  stories.  Such 
buildings  are  now  common.      In  the  same 
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The  be&ch   at  Colon, 


way,  although  no  canal  equal  to  that  of 
Panama  has  heretofore  been  dug  between 
oceans  or  seas,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Panama  canal  exceeding  all  others 
in  difficulties  should  not  be  eventually 
completed. 

The  greatest  problem  at  Panama  is 
sanitation.  A  year  ago  when  I  first  went 
as  United  States  Minister  to  the  Isthmus 
I  brought  out  this  point, 
"Digging  Dirt"  and  I  was  criticised  be- 
vs.  Sanitation  cause  I  placed  sanitation 
before  "digging  dirt." 
The  cry  all  over  the  country  was,  "Dig  tlie 
canal."  It  was  "dig,  dig,"  without 
any  consideration  for  other  difficulties. 
Now  it  is  being  realized  that  in  order  to 
dig  successfully  we  must  first  have  per- 
fect sanitation.  This  idea  is  not  orig- 
inal Avith  me.  Colonel  Gorgas  advocated 
the  same  necessity  from  the  very  start. 
He  has  been  working  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  in  order  to  drive  out  yellow 
fever  and  limit  malaria,  and  only  now 
has  the  country  fully  realized  the  wis- 
dom of  his  desires.  He  made  a  great 
reputation  for  himself  in  Cuba  killing 
off  the  yellow  fever  there,  and  he  is  striv- 


ing now  to  make  a  greater  reputation  by 
driving  it  away  from  the  Isthmus. 

Yellow  fever  is  not  indigenous  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  is  an  en- 
couraging feature  of  the  situation.  It 
means  that  if  we  can 
Yellow  Fever  once  kill  off  this  dread 
and  Malaria  disease  and  then  keep  it 

from  being  imported 
from  some  other  point  we  can  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  canal  without  any  fear  of 
it.  One  case  of  yellow  fever  causes  more 
consternation  among  the  employes  of  the 
canal  commission  than  a  hundred  cases 
of  malaria.  The  average  man  in  the 
tropics  looks  at  malaria  a  good  deal  as  the 
man  in  New  England  looks  at  a  cold.  He 
is  liable  to  have  it,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
it,  and  when  he  gets  it  he  lets  it  run  its 
course,  doing,  however,  his  best  to  limit 
it  and  kill  it  off  by  proper  treatment  and 
medicine.  In  the  same  way  with  malaria, 
a  man  having  it  generally  goes  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  he  is  dosed  with  quinine  and 
given  good  nursing  until  he  gets  well.  The 
chances  of  death  are  very  small.  Fortu- 
nately, on  the  Isthmus  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent sanitary  staff.     The  hospitals  built 
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The  Culebra  cut,  where  the  French  did  their  last  effective  work. 


originally  by  the  French  are  exception- 
ally well  equipped.  The  nurses,  num- 
bering some  sixty  or  seventy,  are  picked 
from  the  best  female  corps  of  nurses  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  having  at 
their  head  a  woman  who  has  made  a  great 
reputation  for  her  work  in  charge  of  hos- 
pitals in  Cuba. 

Although  I  have  digressed  from  the 
first  point  suggested  of  a  high  level  or  a 
sea  level  canal,  I  will  say  before  further 
Qonsidering  that  ques- 
tion that  I  honestly  be- 
lieve we  will  succeed  in 
the  course  of  another 
year  in  making  the  Isthmus  so  sanitary 
that  we  can  carry  it  through  within  seven 
or  eight  years  to  successful  completion, 
whether  it  be  thought  best  to  construct 
either  a  high  level  or  a  low  level  water- 
way. These  first  difficulties  that  we  are 
having  and  which  are  discussed  so  much 
in  the  newspapers  with  pessimistic  com- 
ment are  like  the  preliminary  skirmishes 
in  a  great  battle  or  in  a  prolonged  war — 
defeats,  even  serious  in  a  way,  may  come 
at  first,  but  they  do  not  by  any  means 
imply  that  an  eventual  victory  will  not 


£ignt  1  cai  s  to 
Completion 


be  achieved,  A  cardinal  thought  always 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  Panama  is  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  the  tropics,  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  base  of  supplies, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  United  States 
has  not  had  any  extended  previous  ex- 
perience in  constructing  great  canals  out 
of  its  own  domain.  The  initial  experi- 
ments may  be  costly,  but  we  will  econo- 
mize when  we  once  get  started  on  the 
right  track.  I  do  not  sympathize  with 
all  the  criticisms  that  have  been  thrown 
at  the  first  commission.  They  may  have 
erred,  but  they  certainly  tried  to  do  their 
best.  They  were  able  men,  but  had  the 
unfortunate  duty  of  acting  as  pioneers 
in  a  most  trying  and  difficult  field.  The 
new  commission  has  the  advantage  of 
profiting  from  the  experience  of  the  first. 
It  will  undoubtedly  take  much  longer 
to  build  a  sea  level  than  a  liigh  level 
canal,  but  there  are  many  advantages  to 

consider  in  favor  of  the 
A  Sea  Level  former.  The  sea  level 
Canal  scheme  means  that  ships 

can  pass  through  with 
much  greater  rapidity  and  with  much 
less   danger   than   through   a   canal   with 
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A  portion  of  the  canal. 


many  locks.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  can  be  any  such  thing 
as  an  absolute  sea  level  canal  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  on  the  Pacific  from  that  on  the  At- 
lantic side.  At  Colon  on  the  Caribbean 
or  Atlantic  end  there  is  a  maximum  rise 
and  fall  of  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet.  At  Panama,  or  at  the  Pacific  end, 
the  rise  and  fall  is  sometimes  nearly 
twenty-five  feet.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
engineers  this  will  necessitate  the  con- 
struction of  a  tide  lock  on  the  Pacific 
side.  Otherwise  there  would  be  such 
an  inward  and  outward  rush  of  waters, 
according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide^ 
that  navigation  in  the  canal  would  be 
dangerous  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  By  building  one  immense  tide 
lock  at  Miraflores,  or  some  other  point 
not  far  from  La  Boca,  the  present  moutli 
of  the  canal,  ships  passing  through  it  will 
have  no  trouble  with  strong  currents,  and 
will  be  delayed  only  a  very  short  time. 

One  of   the  principal  arguments  used 
against  a  sea  level  canal  is  the  vast  addi- 


tional cost,  but  this  handicap  would  seem 
to  disappear  when  it  is 
Advantage  ot        remembered      that     this 
Sea  Level  cost  should  be  distributed 

through  the  long  years 
to  come,  and  is  very  small  compared  to 
the  direct  gain  to  commerce  and  trade 
resulting  from  avoiding  the  hazards  of  a 
high-level  canal.  Wliere  too  many  locks 
are  constructed  there  is  the  constant  dan- 
ger that  by  some  physical  cataclysm,  or  by 
some  artificial  danger,  such  as  the  use  of 
great  explosives,  they  might  be  destroyed 
or  put  out  of  use  such  a  long  time  as  to 
cause  an  immeasurable  loss  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  by  a  practical  cutting 
off  of  the  route  between  the  two  oceans 
until  repairs  could  be  made.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  any  more  serious  situation 
than  that  of  rendering  the  canal  impassi- 
ble after  the  commerce  of  the  nations 
had  adjusted  itself  to  it.  The  majority 
of  experts  who  have  so  far  studied  the 
Isthmus  believe  that  a  sea-level  canal  is 
feasible.  At  the  same  time  distinguished 
experts  and  authorities  hold  an  entirely 
different  opinion,    and   think   we   should 
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Otter 
PossiDuities 

would  require 
1     say     sets, 
or   should   be 
of  rise  or  fall 


build  only  a  high-level  canal  or  a  water- 
way with  many  locks.  For  their  opinion 
I  have  the  highest  respect,  and  would  not 
for  a  moment  venture  to  suggest  that 
they  were  wrong,  especially  as  I  am  a  lay- 
man. 

If  the  canal  is  not  constructed  at  a  low 
level,  it  will  probably  be  made  either  at 
a  30-foot  or  a  60-foot  height  above  the  sea. 
A  30-foot  plan  might  be 
carried  out  with  only  two 
sets  of  locks,  one  at  each 
end,  while  a  60-foot  level 
at  least  four  sets  of  locks, 
because  there  must  be 
two  locks  at  each  point 
in  the  canal  in  order  that 
vessels  may  pass  each  other  or  go  in  their 
different  directions  with  the  slightest  de- 
lay. In  these  days  one  of  the  greatest 
charges  against  navigation  by  large  steam- 
ers or  ships  is  the  time  lost  either  in  port 
or  in  passing  from  point  to  point. 

The  original  ideas  of  building  a  90-ft.  or 
a  180-ft.  level  canal  do  not  meet  with  much 
favor,  although  they  wei'e  at  first  received 
rather  favorably  because 
they  involved  the  im- 
pounding of  an  immense 
fresh  water  lake  supplied 
Eiver  through  which  all 
pass  and  in  which  they 
the  advantage  of  fresh 
water  that  would  tend  to  clean  their  bot- 
toms fouled  by  long  journeys  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  lake  is  that 
it  would  require  the  construction  of  enor- 


Cnagres  River 
Scheme 

by  the  Chagres 
steamers  would 
would    receive 


mous  dams.  If  these  were  ever  under- 
mined or  in  any  way  injured  so  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  would  be  drained  out, 
navigation  would  be  stopped  perhaps  for 
several  years,  with  the  inevitable  injury 
to  international  trade.  Another  point  is 
that  such  a  lake  would  require  the  build- 
ing of  a  foundation  of  a  dam  nearly  165 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  order  to 
reach  bedrock.  Construction  at  such  a 
distance  below  sea  level  has  never  before 
been  attempted,  and  would  be  at  an  enor- 
mous cost.  The  scheme  for  a  lake  and 
a  great  dam  has  been  somewhat  popular 
in  times  past,  because  it  seemed  to  solve 
the  so-called  problem  of  the  Chagres 
River  and  its  floods.  Now  a  new  and 
simple  plan  has  been  evolved  for  con- 
trolling  the    peril    of    the    Chagres. 

The  Chagres  Eiver  in  its  upper  reaches 
runs  at  right  angels  to  the  canal,  and  then 
breaking  through  the  hills  parallels  or 
crosses  the  canal  for 
a  distance  of  nearly 
twenty-five  miles  until  it 
empties  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  west  of  Colon.  The  engineers 
now  hold  that  a  great  dam  can  be  con- 
structed easily  into  bedrock  where  the 
Chagres  River  makes  the  angle  near  the 
canal  in  turning  north,  so  that  its  waters 
can  be  impounded  in  a  vast  basin  that 
will  catch  the  heaviest  floods  which  can 
possibly  pour  down,  and  so  cause  no  danger 
to  the  canal.  It  is  further  suggested  tbat. 
if  necessary,  tunnels  can  be  bored  through 
the  lateral  mountains  to  carry  off  the 
emergency  floods,  both  to  the  Pacific  and 


Impounding 
tne  Cnagres 


FhotoKrapiied   expressly    for   The    Pacific   Monthly. 

Relief  map  of  the  Isthmus   of  Panama,   showing   the  rough  country.     This  map,  which  was  made  hy 
the  French,    is  now   in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Government. 
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the  Atlantic,  a  long  distance  from  the 
mouths  of  the  canal.  Such  a  dam  would, 
moreover,  furnish  an  immense  water  power 
that  could  be  used  to  supply  the  electricity 
for  lighting  the  entire  route  from  Colon  to 
Panama,  so  that  at  night  it  would  be  as 
bright  as  day.  It  could  also  give  power 
for  running  the  railroad  which  will  be 
placed  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and 
for  all  the  machinery  that  must  be  in 
operation  and  needed  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  This  dam 
can  be  erected  within  two  or  three 
years  so  that  it  can  be  utilized  during 
the  greater  period  of  excavation  of  the 
canal  itself.  If  the  canal  should  not  be 
at  sea  level,  at  a  30-foot  or  60-foot  height, 
water  could  be  secured  from  this  lake  in 
such  quantities  as  were  needed  to  keep 
the  canal  at  the  right  stage  for  the  largest 
vessels  passing  through  it.  These  arc 
only  a  few  of  the  considerations,  and  I 
have  neither  time  nor  space  to  go  into 
many  other  important  points  bearing  upon 
the  issue  of  the  level  of  the  canal. 

A  word  finally  might  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  the  canal  to  inter- 
national commerce.      When  it  is  finished 

there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
Advantages  will    practically    revolu- 

of  Canal  tionize    the  map  of    the 

world.  It  will  cause  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  Pacific  to  in- 
crease until  it  shall  fairly  divide  the 
honors  with  the  Atlantic.  It  will  enable 
the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  come  into  a  new  relation- 
ship with  not  only  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America,  and  with  the  vast  potential  fields 
of  Australasia,  Oceania,  and  the  Far  East. 
Not  only  will  the  United    States  benefit 


immensely,  but  also  Central  America, 
South  America,  and  Europe.  The  latter 
may  have  the  least  advantage,  because  the 
Suez  Canal  will  be  a  nearer  route  to  the 
Pacific  for  a  goodly  portion  of  European 
countries.  But  still  it  will  give  them 
new  opportunities  in  connection  with  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  South 
America  as  well  as  with  Australia. 

The  Pacific  states,    like  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington,  will  feel  a  direct 
impetus  in  the  development  of  their  for- 
eign  commerce   the   day 
Benefit  to  the    Panama     Canal    is 

Coast  completed.     I  do  not  for 

a  moment  believe  it  can 
bring  any  injury  to  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, or  Puget  Sound.  If  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  exports  from  the  Central  West 
and  the  Atlantic  shore  goes  to  the  Pacific 
via  the  canal,  the  general  prosperity  to 
all  the  world  that  will  result  from  its 
completion  will  add  so  much  to  the  trade 
of  our  Pacific  ports  that  they  will  have 
their  hands  full  to  take  care  of  the  growth 
of  regular  and  new  business.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  prophecies  of  harm  that  would 
result  to  many  important  cities  in  Europe 
and  Southern  Asia  when  the  Suez  Canal 
would  be  open,  but  nearly  all  of  these 
failed  to  come  true.  If  injury  came  in 
certain  ways  there  was  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  good  in  other  ways.  An  Isthmian 
Canal  is  sure  to  be  constructed ;  the  whole 
world  will  benefit  from  it,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  should  regard  it  as  a  per- 
manent blessing  rather  than  as  a  menace 
to  its  welfare.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  public  sentiment  will  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  evolve  an  or- 
ganization which  will  build  the  canal  in 
the  shortest  time  possible. 
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STALKING  BIRDS  OF  PREY 
WITH  A  CAMERA 

Fourth  Paper  on  Bird  Life 

By  WiUiain  Lovell  Finley 
Pnotograplis  ty  Herman  T.  BoLlman 


IN  stalking  birds  of  prey  .with  a  cam-' 
era,  one  is  confronted  with  the  most 
adventuresome  kind  of  wild  life 
photography.  These  larger  birds 
generally  nest  as  high  from  the 
ground  as  possible,  and  it  is  never  an  easy 
matter  to  manipulate  a  camera  in  the  tree- 
tops.  But  tree-top  photography  comes  as 
the  most  exciting  part  in  the  game  for  one 
who  engages  in  natural  history  picture- 
making.  The  photographer  must  be 
equipped  with  stout  climbing  irons,  ropes, 
straps,  a  good  supply  of  nerve  and  a  level 
head. 

The  nesting  positions  that  are  selected 
by  hawks,  owls  and  eagles  always  make  it 
difficult  to  secure  photographs  of  the  eggs 
and  young.  The  problem  of  getting  suc- 
cessful snaps  at  the  parent  birds  has  also 
rarely  been  solved.  Again  and  again  we 
have  tried  to  picture  larger  birds  of  prey 
by  hiding  a  camera  in  the  tree-tops  and  at- 


taching a  long  thread  to  the  shutter,  but 
such  birds  are  always  supicious.  Our  ef- 
forts have  seldom  been  successful,  for  per- 
secution at  the  hands  of  man  for  long  gen- 
erations of  bird  life  has  made  these  crea- 
tures wary  of  every  strange  object  and  has 
bred  a  suspicion  in  them  that  strategy  can 
scarcely  overcome. 

Our  first  successful  attempt  with  the 
larger  birds  of  prey  was  in  the  simimer  of 
1901.  The  red- tailed  hawk,  which  is  one 
of  o\]T  commonest  birds  of  prey  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  we  hunted  for 
several  years  before  we  finally  found  a 
nest  of  the  bird  that  could  be  pictured. 
One  summer  while  passing  up  the  Colum- 
bia Eiver  on  a  fishing  trip,  we  were  told 
of  a  red-tail  that  was  nesting  in  a  certain 
grove  of  cottonwoods,  but  in  spite  of  a 
long  and  patient  search,  we  failed  to  find 
it.  The  foliage  was  too  dense.  Eelying  on 
the  knowledge,  however,  that  many  of  the 


WoTkisg   at   the    aerie   of   the   golden   eagle.     To   lecure   pictures   from   this   position   a  rope   was  tied 
around  the  camera  to  the  limb  above,  so  as  to  steady  the  instrument. 
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A  problem  for  the  treetop  photographer.  A  red-tailed  hawk's  nest  near  the  top  of  a  cotton  wood 
120  feet  from  the  ground.  Ihe  photographers  climbed  to  this  nest,  and  pictured  it  six  different 
times   during    the    various   stages   of   development. 


larger  birds  of  prey  occupy  the  same  nest 
year  after  year,  early  the  next  spring,  be- 
fore the  trees  were  leaved  out,  we  re- 
turned to  the  grove  and  discovered  the 
aerie  in  the  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  cot- 
tonwoods. 

We  have  found  few  nests  that  are  ab- 
solutely beyond  human  touch,  but  it  has 


taken  a  deal  of  scheming  and  a  risk  of  life 
and  limb  to  reach  some  of  them.  We  tried 
for  three  dilTerent  summers  after  we  found 
this  aerie  of  the  red-tail  before  wc  finally 
succeeded  in  leveling  our  camera  at  the 
eggs.  The  nest  tree  measured  over  four- 
teen feet  at  the  bottom.  There  was  not  a 
limb  for  forty  feet.     The  nest  itself  was 
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The  hawk  tree  was  fourteen  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  there  were  no  limbs  for 
forty  feet.  A  small  cottonwood  a  few  feet  away  was  cut  and  felled  into  the  first  branch  of  the 
large  tree.  This  formed  a  bridge,  up  which  the  photographers  climbed.  This  shows  one  method 
of   overcoming   the   difficulties  of  treetop  photographing. 


lodged  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
up.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  clamber 
up  such  a  tree  with  climbers,  ropes  or  any- 
thing else,  but  we  had  another  plan. 

We  had  spotted  a  young  cottonwood  just 
fifteen  feet  away.  This  might  serve  as  a 
ladder,  so  we  chopped  at  the  base  till  it 


began  to  totter;  then  we  pulled  it  over 
with  ropes.  The  crown  lodged  in  the 
branches  of  the  first  large  limb  of  the 
nest-tree  fully  forty  feet  up.  This  formed 
a  shaky  aerial  bridge,  up  which  we  clamb- 
ered a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  nest 
Anticipation  led  us  on.    We  lassoed  upper 
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The    photographer    in    the    treetops,    beside    the 

red-tailed  hawk's  nest.     Arranging 

the  camera  for  a  picture. 


branches,  dug  our  climbing  irons  into  the 
bark  and  worked  slowly  along. 

We  found  a  stack  of  sticks  the  size  of  a 
small  haycock,  not  pitched  together  helter- 
skelter,  like  a  hawk's  or  heron's  nest,  but 
as  carefully  woven  as  a  wicker  basket.  It 
was  strong  at  every  point.  Sticks  over 
a  yard  in  length  and  some  as  big  as  a 
wrist  were  all  worked  into  a  compact  mass. 
In  the  hollowed  top  on  some  bark  and 
leaves  lay  the  two  eggs. 

I  never  saw  a  more  commanding  strong- 
hold.    It  overlooked  the  country  in  every 


direction.  From  where  the  hawk  mother 
brooded  her  eggs  I  looked  out  far  up  the 
Columbia,  and  I  could  see  the  cavern-cut 
slopes  of  Mt.  Hood.  Extending  to  the 
westward  was  the  long  line  of  ponds  and 
lakes,  the  red-tail's  favorite  hunting 
ground,  while  to  the  north  lay  the  broad 
expanse  of  water,  and  in  the  distance  St. 
Helens. 

How  could  we  ever  secure  a  good  series 
of  pictures  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
ground  ?  It  looked  impossible  at  first,  but 
a  careful  examination  revealed  a  rare  ar- 
rangement of  nest  and  surroundings.  If 
we  could  but  hoist  our  equipment,  there 
was  no  question  as  to  photographs.  Eight 
feet  below  the  aerie  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
branched  and  spread  in  such  a  way  that 
we  could  climb  to  a  point  just  above  the 
nest  on  the  opposite  limb.  We  strapped 
the  camera  in  a  crotch  that  seemed  iDuilt 
for  the  purpose,  with  the  sun  coming  from 
the  right  direction.  The  difficulty  came 
in  focusing  the  instrument.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  is  not  such  a  dizzy  height 
when  you  stand  on  the  ground  and  look 
up,  but  strap  yourself  to  the  limb  of  a  tree 
and  dangle  out  backward  over  the  brink. 
No  matter  how  strong  the  rope,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  death  creeping  up   and   down 


The  downy  young   red-tailed  hawks   in  the   nest  in   the   cottonwood,    120   feet   from   the   ground.     A 
photograph  taken  with  great  difficulty,  as  indicated  in  the   accompanying  pictures. 
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Almost  up  to  the  red- tail's  nest.  (View  with  a  telephoto  lens  from  the  ground.)  A  fortu- 
nate arrangement  of  branches  made  it  possible  to  picture  this  nest  120  feet  up.  The  camera 
was  fastened  in  the  crotch  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  nest.  The  photographer  strapped  himself  to 
the  limb  so  he  could  focus  and  work  the  instrument,   which  was  also  tied  to  the  tree. 


every  nerve  in  your  body  the  first  time 
you  try  it. 

The  eggs  of  some  hawks  differ  widely 
in  marking,  but  the  two  we  found  in  the 
Cottonwood  year  after  year  were  always  of 
a  bluish-white  tint,  with  pale  lavender 
shell  markings.     The  mother  cradles  her 


two  eggs  just  about  the  first  of  April,  be- 
fore the  first  buds  begin  to  swell  on  the 
cottonwoods.  The  spring  of  1902,  the 
yoimg  birds  hatched  on  April  20.  On  the 
first  day  of  June  both  the  young  hawks 
left  the  nest.  This  makes  the  period  al- 
most two  months  to  a  day  from  the  time 
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The  photographer  taking  a  photo  of  the  young 
red-tailed  hawks  in  their  nest,  120  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  possible  breaking  of  the 
strap  meant  death,  but  straps  and  ropes  were 
always  tested  before  being  used.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  by  the  second  photographer 
with  a  small  pocket  kodak.  He  climbed  out 
on  an  adjoining  limb  to  get  the  view  to  show 
how  the  hawks  nest,   and  young  were  pictured. 


the  eggs  are  laid  till  the  youngsters  make 
their  debut  into  the  world. 

We  made  a  close  study  of  the  red-tail's 
home  in  the  tall  cottonwood.  He  was  al- 
ways a  successful  hunter.  In  all  our  visits 
we  never  saw  the  time  when  his  larder  was 
empty.  Nor  did  we  find  that  he  had  to  re- 
sort to  the  chicken  yard  for  food.  There 
was  plenty  of  wild  game.  On  the  first 
visits,  we  found  the  remains  of  a  quail  and 
pheasants  in  the  aerie.  One  morning  we 
saw  the  mangled  body  of  a  screech  owl ; 
almost  the  case  of  hawk  eat  hawk.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia overflowed  and  covered  most  of  the 
surrounding  countr}^,  the  old  hawk  did  not 
abandon  his  preserve.  He  turned  his  at- 
tention entirely  to  fishing.  Wliere  the 
carp  and  catfish  fed  about  the  edges  of  the 
ponds,  he  had  no  trouble  in  catching 
plenty  to  eat.  Twice  we  found  carp  over 
a  foot  in  length  in  the  aerie.  On  our  last 
visit  we  picked  up  the  head  bones  of  seveu 
catfish  in  the  nest. 

The  wild  life  of  the  red-tail  fascinates 
me.  He  has  an  individuality  that  is  as  in- 
teresting as  a  person.  He  has  a  character 
as  clearly  marked  as  in  any  feathered 
creature  I  ever  studied.  The  bleak  winter 
winds  that  sweep  the  valley  of  the  Columi- 


Downy  young  golden  eagles  in  nest.     To  get  this  picture  the  photographer   was   forced   to   climb   to   the 
nest  and  plant  his  camera  right  at  the  edge  of  the  aerie. 


One  of  the  royal  twins  in  a  disagreeable  mood.     The  young  eagles   at  this   age   were   able   to   strike 
confusing  blow  with   their  wings,   and  the   photographers   were 
compelled  to  keep  their   distance. 
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Golden  eagle  alighting  upon  its  favorite  outlook  on  the  mountain  side.  This  king  of  birds  is 
exceedingly  shy,  The  camera  was  carefully  concealed  in  the  brush,  focused  on  this  place,  where 
the   bird   was   expected   to   alight.     It   takes   many  hours  of  waiting  to  get  one  exposure  of  this  kind. 


bia  and  drive  the  other  birds  to  the  south  • 
land  never  bother  him.  This  is  his  per- 
manent home.  He  is  not  a  vagabond.  He 
is  local  in  attachments  and  habits.  This 
is  his  hunting  ground.  He  won  it  by  years 
of  defense.  He  beats  over  the  field  and 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods  as  regularly 
as  the  fisherman  casts  his  net.  He  has  his 
favorite  perch.  He  watches  the  pond  as 
closely  for  carp  as  the  farmer  watches  his 
orchard.  His  routine  of  life  is  as  marked 
as  any  inhabitant  along  the  river.  Nor 
can  I  believe  he  is  lacking  in  the  sentiment 
of  home.  He  adds  sticks  to  his  hou=e  and 
enlarges  it  year  by  year.  Who  can  say 
that  the  old  aerie  is  not  fraught  with 
many  hawk  memories  of  the  past? 

The  difficulties  of  picturing  one  of  these 
birds  of  prey  are  well  illustrated  in  our 
efforts  to  get  some  photographs  of  a  spar- 
row hawk  at  its  home.  We  found  this  lit- 
tle hawk  nesting  in  a  hollow  stump  of  a 
sycamore  tree.  It  is  generally  the  case 
that  each  pair  of  raptorial  birds  select  a 
nesting  and  hunting  ground  from  which 
all  others  of  the  same  species  are  rigidly 
excluded.  The  owner  is  a  sort  of  baron 
in  his  own  estate.    I  have  often  noted  ex- 


ceptions in  the  cases  of  smaller  hawks  or 
smaller  birds  nesting,  as  it  were,  fairly 
under  the  protection  of  larger  species;  as 
in  this  case  the  sparrow  hawk  built  in  the 
tree  adjoining  and  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  from  the  aerie  of  a  golden  eagle.  We 
watched  and  studied  these  two  pair  of 
birds,  but  never  noticed  the  least  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
The  entrance  to  the  sparrow  hawk's  nest 
was  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
nest  was  two  feet  below  the  entrance.  The 
birds  were  accustomed  to  light  on  a  branch 
near  the  nest,  so  we  selected  this  as  a  tar- 
get and  fastened  our  camera  in  an  adjoin- 
ing tree  focused  at  the  perch.  We  care- 
fully concealed  the  instrument  with 
branches  and  sticks,  so  as  to  make  it  as 
much  a  part  of  the  surroundings  as  possi- 
ble. This  was  a  task  not  easily  performed 
and  required  about  half  a  day's  work. 
Then,  with  thread  in  hand,  attached  to  the 
shutter,  we  took  up  our  watch  in  some 
bushes  about  fifty  feet  away.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  we  spent  in  lying 
quietly  concealed  without  a  single  chance 
for  a  snap.  Although  well  concealed,  as 
we  thought,  the  suspicious  new  object  in 
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Photo     copyrighted     by     H.     T.     Bohlman. 

Young  g-olden  eag-les  at  the  age  of  62  days.     Photographed  in  the  nest-tree,  beside  tlio  aerie.     The  wing 
feathers  were  not  yet  strong  enough  for  flight,  nor  were  the  talons  fully  developed. 


the  tree  prevented  the  birds  from  ap- 
proaching the  nest.  So  the  camera  had  to 
be  removed.  Our  next  step  was  to  ar- 
range a  blind  for  the  camera  further 
away,  but  at  this  distance  only  the  tele- 
photo  lens  could  be  used.  Since  the  tele- 
photo  lens  requires  a  longer  exposure  than 
the  regiilar  lens,  the  chance  for  a  good  pic- 


ture was  lessened  considerably.  Birds 
generally  move  just  at  the  wrong  instant, 
and  the  second  day  passed  without  a  single 
successful  plate. 

By  the  third  day  the  birds  had  become 
accustomed  enough  to  the  camera  to  per- 
mit us  to  place  it  nearer  the  nest  and  to 
focus  it  on  the  door  of  the  home.     We 
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View  of  the  eagle's  aerie  with  the  telephoto  lens  from   top   of   adjoining   tree, 
of  28  days.     They  were  of  the  size  and  weight  of  a  good-sized   hen. 


The   eaglets   at   tha   £ge 


were  then  sure  of  getting  chances  for  ex- 
posures, but  had  new  difficulties  to  face. 
The  movements  of  the  birds  were  so  rapid 
tliat  they  were  in  or  out  of  the  door  before 
we  could  click  the  shutter.  Only  the  most 
rapid  snap  could  catch  such  a  picture,  and 
only  the  brightest  light  was  sufficient.  But 
the  entrance  to  the  nest  was  shaded.  To 
overcome  this,  we  arranged  a  mirror  so 
that  the  sun  was  reflected  to  the  spot,  and 
the  object  was  then  to  click  the  shutter  at 
the  instant  one  of  the  birds  passed  through 
the  rays  of  light.  The  results  of  such 
shooting  generally  showed  either  a  blank 
plate  or  the  tail  of  a  retreating  bird.  The 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  bird  photo- 
graph is  not  alone  in  making  a  wing  shot, 
but  in  shooting  the  bird  in  a  position  that 
does  not  distort  the  image,  and  thus  af- 
ford the  make-up  for  a  picture.  There  is 
an  intense  excitement  in  shooting  such 
subjects  with  a  camera,  but  not  till  one 
enters  the  dark-room  does  he  know  of  his 
failures  and  successes.  The  successful  shot 
is  always  a  real  victory. 

While  our  efforts  to  picture  the  sparrow 
hawk  were  mostly  in  vain,  yet  our  chance 
for  pictures  came  later  in  photographing 
the   young    birds    when    they    were    fully 


grown  and  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  It  is 
always  easier  to  photograph  young  birds 
than  parents.  The  young  sparrow  hawks 
were  not  so  wild,  and  we  soon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  them  and  suc- 
ceeded in  snapping  him  on  a  near-by  fence 
post  in  various  attitudes. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  we  have 
attempted  in  stalking  the  large  birds  of 
prey  with  a  camera,  was  the  taking  of  a 
series  of  pictures  of  golden  eagles  in  their 
native  haunt.  For  several  years  I  had 
known  of  a  pair  of  these  great  birds  that 
nested  in  the  Coast  Mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  three  years  we  had  been  grow- 
ing impatient  for  the  chance  to  try  our 
cameras  on  such  royal  subjects.  The  op- 
])ortunity  came  in  the  spring  of  1901,  and 
wo  were  soon  journeying  toward  the 
southern  clime.  From  Oakland  we  took 
the  train  to  a  small  station  thirty  miles 
south.  Then  with  camera  equipment 
strapped  to  our  backs,  we  sped  along  on 
our  wheels  for  several  miles  over  a  srentlv 
rolling  country,  past  fields  and  gardens 
and  orchards. 

As  soon  as  wo  ascended  out  of  the  cul- 
tivated district  we  piled  our  bicycles  in 
tlio  brush.     The  hills  were  splashed  and 
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The  nest  and  eggs  of  the  golden  eagle,   photograph  ed  with  a  single  lens  from  the  top  of  the  adjoining 
tree.     The  aerie  was  five  feet  across  and  was  strong  enough  to  support  a  man. 


streaked  with  yellows  and  blues  and  pur- 
])les  of  the  many  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
— golden  poppies,  yellow  mustard  and  but- 
tercups and  purple  lupines.  Further  up 
the  road  ceased  and  we  had  to  follow  cow 
trails.  After  we  reached  the  highest 
shoulder  of  the  range  we  found  the  surface 
rocky  and  broken.    There  was  scarcely  any 


vegetation  on  the  ridge  except  a  scraggly 
growth  of  poison  oak  and  chaparral.  We 
stood  long  and  gazed  at  the  wide  stretch 
of  the  whole  valley.  Far  below  and  resell- 
ing inland  from  the  lower  end  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  ribbon-like  sloughs 
wound  in  and  out,  reaching  far  back  like 
the  tentacles  of  a  huge  octopus. 
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Young'   sparrow   hawk  at  dinner.     Taken   by   focusing  camera  on  the  top  of  the  fence  post,  where  the 
bird  was  accustomed  to  light.     Banqueting  on  a  frog. 


At  the  very  top  of  the  range  the  moun- 
tain breaks  abruptly  off  into  the  head  of 
the  big  canyon.  This  is  the  native  haunt 
of  the  golden  eagle.  A  large  sycamore  is 
rooted  in  the  bed  of  the  little  stream.  Four 
good-sized  trunks  rise  from  the  giant  roots. 
To  the  branch  bending  toward  the  vallev 
above  the  steep,  rocky  slope,  the  eagles 
had  carried  a  small  cartload  jof  limbs  and 
sticks  and  worked  them  into  the  forks 
where  they  branched  horizontal  to  the 
ground.  It  was  a  platform  five  feet  across, 
not  carelessly  put  together,  but  each  stick 
woven  in  to  add  strength  to  the  whole 
structure,  as  the  stones  are  built  into  a 
castle. 

Climbing  one  of  the  other  trees,  the 
photographer  put  up  a  tiny  platform  in 
the  topmost  branches,  where  the  camera 
was  fastened  and  aimed  downward  at  the 
aerie  twenty  feet  away.  Nor  was  it  an 
easy  matter  to  photograph  in  the  top  limbs 
of  that  sycamore,  where  an  ill-judged 
movement  might  land  camera  and  all  in 
the  bed  of  the  canyon.  But  we  made  six 
long  mountain  trips  with  our  heavy  cam- 
era equipment,  extending  over  a  period  of 
almost  three  months,  in  order  to  get  a 
series  of  pictures  of  this  wild  bird  and  his 


home.  We  snapped  over  a  hundred  5x7 
plates,  exposed  at  every  available  view  of 
the  stronghold,  from  terra  firma  to  tree 
top.  The  series  of  pictures  gives  the  exact 
data  of  how  long  it  takes  an  eagle  to  rear 
its  brood,  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid 
till  the  birds  leave  the  nest. 

The  same  aerie  is  used  year  after  year. 
Two  dull  white  eggs,  shell-marked  with 
brown,  were  laid  the  first  week  of  March, 
just  as  the  sycamore  was  beginning  to  bud 
out.  The  period  of  incubation  lasted 
about  a  month,  for  the  eggs  were  not 
hatched  till  the  third  of  April.  The  eaglets 
were  covered  with  soft,  white  down  soon 
after  hatching.  White  is  not  the  color 
for  a  hunter,  but  these  snowy  garments 
lasted  for  a  full  month,  during  which  the 
youngsters  grew  from  the  egg  to  the  size 
and  weight  of  a  large  hen.  The  first  week 
in  May  black  pin  feathers  began  to  push 
up  through  the  down,  first  appearing  on 
the  wings  and  back.  Week  after  week, 
the  stiff  black  feathers  grew,  but  they 
came  slowly,  covering  the  back,  wings, 
head  and  neck,  until  by  the  first  week  in 
June  the  eaglets  were  fairly  well  clothed 
in  a  bristling  suit  of  dark  brown  and 
black,  except  the  small  white  shirt-front. 
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I'boto   copyrighted— H.    T.    Bohliimii    aud   W.    T.    Finley. 

One  of  the  young  red-tailed  hawks  in  the  nest,  full  grown  and  about  ready  to  leave.  The  tail 
end  of  a  large  carp  is  shown  in  this  picture.  At  this  season  the  parents  fed  the  young  entirely 
on   carp   and  catfish,   which   they  caught   in   the   shallow   ponds,    and   along   the    sloughs. 


The  wings  and  feet  were  still  weak.  It 
required  over  three  weeks  longer  for  the 
wing  feathers  to  gain  strength,  and  the 
feet  to  grow  powerful  enough  for  the 
birds  to  handle  their  heavy  bodies. 

Our  work  at  the  eagle's  nest  illustrates 
well  the  necessity  of  a  good  series  of  lenses 
when   one   is   photographing   in   the  tree 


tops.  The  camera  was  fastened  in  a  crotch 
in  the  adjoining  tree,  twenty  feet  from 
the  nest,  where  it  could  not  be  moved  for- 
ward or  back.  By  adjusting  the  wide- 
angle  lens,  we  could  get  a  view  of  the  nest 
and  surrounding  limbs,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  depth  of  focus  that  showed 
the  outline  of  the  valley  lying  far  below. 


Finley  and  Bohlman  on  the  way  up  to  the  aerie  of  the  golden  eag:le.     For  such  a  trip  they  wear  hunting:  coats,   in 
the  large  pockets  of  which  they   can   store  necessary   provisions,    ropes,    etc.     Cameras   and 
other  equipment   are  strapped  to   their   backs. 


Finley  and  Bohlman  at  the  foot  of  the  eagle's  tree,   after   a   day's    tramp   through   the   mountains,    with 

a    heavy    camera    equipment. 
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Young  sparrow  hawk,  caught  resting  on  the  fence  post,   just  after  leaving  the  nest  in  the  hol- 
low sycamore.     Young   birds  at  this  age   are   readily    tamed.     Experience   has   not   yet   taught   them 
to  avoid   man   as  the   most  dangerous   of  animals. 


The  moment  one  speaks  of  climbing  to 
an  eagle's  aerie  the  average  person  gets  an 
idea  of  a  harrowing  tale  of  the  photog- 
rapher hanging  to  a  cliff  or  the  top  of  a 
tree,  with  the  old  eagle  clawing  out  pound 
chunks  at  every  swoop.  But  it  is  extremely 
rare  for  an  eagle  to  possess  the  mad  fierce- 


ness pictured  and  magnified  by  sensational 
story-tellers.  Wlien  we  first  scrambled 
over  the  bowlders  of  the  canyon  up  toward 
the  nest,  I  saw  the  old  eagle  slip  quietly 
from  her  eggs  and  skim  out  over  the 
mountain  top. 


"Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"   shrieks  the  street  preacher. 


BACK  TO  THE  STREETS 


By  ArtLur  A.  G 


reene 


ONCE  in  this  country  there  lived 
a  poet  who  sang  the  large,  in- 
spired song  of  the  fields.  He 
is  dead  long  since,  and  dying, 
left  behind  him  many  rhym- 
sters  whose  lyres  jangle  but  half  in  tune 
of  the  joys  which  are  of  the  stream,  the 
mountain,  the  sea  and  wood.  Some  few 
reach  the  altitude  of  half-honesty,  but  in 
the  main  they  twang  impotently  and  leave 
us  unconvinced.  They  are  puerile  imita- 
tors. There  need  be  no  long  search  for 
the  reason  of  this  falling  off.  It  is  patent 
enough,  for  the  nature-poet  which  we  have 
now  rides  his  Pegasus  in  an  unlovely  sky- 
scraper office  or  a  back  bedroom.  If  for- 
tune be  kind  he  breaks  from  the  salary- 
thraldom  once  each  year  and  seizes  the 
excursion-rate  opportunity  to  get  near 
enough  the  genuine  and  the  real  to  prattle 
in  a  stranger-tongue  of  what  he  thinks  he 
sees  and  feels  in  the  world  outside.  Then 
back  to  tlie  habitat  of  men  he  comes  and 
plays  a  sorry  prank  upon  the  gullible.  He 
sets  about  poesy-making  from  the  wrong 
premise  that  he  knoM's  whereof  he  sings. 
He  is  false  and  artificial,  for  he  has  not 
heard  Nature's  heart  beat  as  one  who  lies 
do"^m  on  her  bosom  and  listens  under- 
stand! ngly.  He  has  counted  the  throbbing 
through  a  stethoscope.  He  fails  as  many 
before  have  him  have  done  until  there 
seems  not  one  among  us  whose  soul  is  part- 
ner to  the  infinite  nature-soul.  Is  it,  then, 
impertinent  to  inquire  why  the  minstrel 
strays  so  far  afield? 

'Tis  much  easier  to  tell  a  hawk  from  a 
handsaw  at  hailing  distance  in  one's  ac- 
customed atmosphere  than  at  arm's  length 
in  a  region  that  is  foreign.  Since  those 
who  would  be  poets,  of  verse  or  prose,  by 
word  of  mouth  or  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
consort  mostly  within  the  towns,  why  can 
they  not  be  persuaded  to  look  about  them 
and  set  down  things  they  might  compre- 
hend ?  Why  in  all  reason  do  they  go  wool- 
gathering into  the  unknown  ? 

!^  alE  Sf!  !{C  SfC  S}S  ^ 

A  human  derelict  runs  ashore  and  dies 
in  some  noisome  alley,  or  a  group  of  chil- 
dren dance  in  the  street  to  the  music  of  a 
barrel-organ.  In  these  two  incidents  are 
encompassed  all  the  sorrows  and  joys  of 
living.     All  of  the  pain  and  pleasure,  all 


of  the  misery  and  happiness,  all  the  tragic 
horror  of  tragedy  and  all  the  blessed 
comeliness  of  comedv  are  in  the  dving  in 
the  gutter  and  the  dancing  in  the  street. 
The  former  is  chronicled  in  a  newspaper 
paragraph  and  the  latter  is  ever  unre- 
corded. 

The  ambitious  writing  person  tattles  of 
the  singing  of  a  swan  or  the  heartbreak  of 
a  beetle,  and  we  who  buy  his  wares,  be- 
cause we  understand  them  no  more  than 
he,  are  small  and  vain  enough  to  hail  him 
as  a  genius  and  proclaim  his  greatness. 
There  are  bunco  games  vastly  more  divert- 
ing in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  than 
those  of  the  wilderness,  and  yet  we  lack 
a  master  hand  to  play  them  for  us. 

"Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  shrieks 
the  street  preacher.  The  crowd  hurrying 
past  encompasses  the  tense  figure  of  the 
one  who  warns  in  an  impersonal  glance  of 
curiosity  and  then  moves  faster  about  irs 
business.  There  is  the  intonation  of  mad- 
ness in  the  voice  which  rises  above  the 
blend  of  noises,  and  the  eyes,  lifted  to  the 
dripping  sky,  are  agonized  and  without 
focus. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  city's  life  is  flow- 
ing through  its  arteries  from  the  work  of 
the  day  which  is  done  to  the  rest  of  the 
night  which  is  to  come.  The  rains  are 
falling,  and  in  the  street  there  is  no  refuge 
save  for  the  one  whose  heart  is  fixed  on 
the  insane  business  of  warning  against  the 
wrath  to  come.  In  the  lee  of  a  building 
where  the  tide  that  is  passing  swirls  and 
eddies  to  avoid  the  corner  crouches  a 
monster  that  was  once  a  man.  It  is  old 
and  has  run  the  gamut  of  life  in  the  lower 
register.  It  is  unkempt,  hopeless,  terrible. 
Its  grey  hair  is  its  mark  of  dishonor,  and 
its  bleared,  dim  eyes  have  in  them  the 
baleful  venom  of  the  damned. 

Vaguely  its  maudlin  senses  seem  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  tense,  distraught 
figure  in  the  street  and  dumbly  it  under- 
stands the  warning  voice. 

"What  wrath?"  it  mumbles,  with  its 
toothless  gums,  "What  wrath — can  come 
—what  wrath— like— this  ?"  Then  the 
horror,  which  is  its  familiar,  enters  into 
the  huddled  ruin,  draws  the  sodden  rags 
about  it  and  presses  closer  to  the  wall. 
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An  hour  passes.  The  tide  of  moving 
life  has  ebbed  near  out,  darkness  is  com- 
ing down,  but  the  crying  voice  still  warns 
and  the  only  listener  shrinks  more  and 
more  within  the  shelter  of  the  wall.  An 
officer  of  police  comes  that  way  and  drives 
the  lost  one  on.  It  makes  its  way  pain- 
fully away  from  the  voice,  away  from 
the  beaten  path,  to  the  genial  hospitality 
of  a  pile  of  straw  which  it  shares  with  the 
rats  deep  and  safely  down  under  the 
docks.  It  is  better  there  away  from  the 
rain  and  the  warning. 

After  three  days  the  coroner's  men  find 
it  there  and  carrv  it  to  a  new  tenement  in 
the  potter's  field.  Somewhere  there  is  this 
entry  in  a  book :  "Unknown  tramp ;  aged 
about  eighty ;  found  dead  on  water  front ; 
natural  causes."  That  is  all.  "Natural 
causes."  It's  a  grim  joke — that  of  the  cor- 
oner's— but  that  entry  is  the  telling  of  a 
tragedy  as  great  in  its  way  as  the  story  of 
"Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark."  No  one 
knows  and  understands — there  is  the  pity ; 
for  Zola  is  dead  and  Tolstoi  is  in  Eussia. 
Our  American  fiedglings  have  not  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  are  away  in  the  woods 
learning  how  not  to  imitate  a  moose-call. 
They  cannot  know  that  an  immortal  poem 
or  a  history  of  the  rebellion  of  human 
souls  has  been  written  in  that  blotter. 
When  will  they  come  back  to  the  streets 
for  the  real  wisdom  that  points  a  moral 
and  adorns  a  tale? 


On  t]ie  frontier  of  Little  China,  just 
where  eons-old  Orientalism  first  touches 
impertinent  Americanism,  there  is  a  bul- 
letin board,  higli  and  wide,  over  against 
a  shabby  gre}^  building.  Almost  any  day 
those  of  us  who  go  that  way  are  attracted 
by  garish  splashes  of  red  and  green  spread 
fantastically  upon  its  face,  and  the  throngs 
of  voluble,  intent  Celestials  who  fore- 
gather there  to  read  and  chatter  of  tlie 
pagan  proclamations. 

Wayfarers  wonder  greatly  what  the  por- 
tent of  it  all  may  be,  but  those  who  push 
curiosity  to  the  point  of  asking  the  read- 
ers meet  with  scant  courtesy  and  less  in- 
formation and  go  away  wondering  all  the 
more.  The  untoward  thing  savors  of  dev- 
iltry and  forebodes  evil.  Memories  of 
highbinder  warfare,  of  sudden  deaths  in 
tlie  recesses  of  Little  China  and  of  dark 
things  done  to  appease  the  gods  add  fear 
to  the  mystery  of  it.     They  need  feel  no 


vague  uneasiness,  none  of  that  undefined 
dread  could  they  but  meet  some  certain 
skeptical  Chinese  person  one  day  by  that 
board  and  listen  while  he  makes  the  riddle 
plain. 

This  skeptical  one  has  long  since 
sloughed  off  the  garb  and  faith  of  his 
fathers  and  put  on  the  robes  and  under- 
standing of  Christian  righteousness.  He 
has  changed  his  spots,  and  the  processes 
of  his  mind  in  as  much  degree  as  one  born 
in  the  shadow  of  the  pagodas  may  change. 
His  new  creed  has  altered  many  things. 
When  he  cut  his  cue  he  ceased  to  be  an 
iconodulist  and  became  an  iconoclast,  and 
as  lie  stands  at  the  fringe  of  the  throng 
his  fellows  make  in  the  street  he  smiles  as 
a  cynic  and  speaks  as  an  unbeliever.  He 
will  tell  the  meaning  of  the  tissue  posters 
to  a  questioner  and  their  seeming  is  no 
longer  malign. 

It  seems  that  your  ortliodox  Chinaman 
believes  that  in  the  matter  of  giving  not 
only  each  hand  should  know  what  the 
other  is  doing,  but  that  to  all  his  almoned- 
eyed  world  and  more  especially  the  gods 
of  his  almoned-eyed  world  should  be  pro- 
claimed his  benefactions.  So  the  reading 
on  the  walls  tells  and  sets  forth  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  the  tithe-giving  of  the 
faithful  for  the  many  festivals  which  ap- 
pease the  gods  and  confound  the  devils. 

"That  papers  say  how  much  fool  China- 
man give  to  joss-house  and  preachers." 
said  the  skeptical  Oriental,  indicating  the 
bills.  "Some  give  hundred  dloller,  some 
give  fifty  dloller,  some  one  dloller.  Some 
poor  flella  give  four  bit,  maybe  two  bit. 
One  give  much  get  much  bless  in  joss- 
house.  Poor  flella  give  two  bit  no  get  velly 
much  bless.  Each  one  give  want  to  see 
name  and  slubscliption  on  wall.  So  gods 
can  see  and  be  glad.  So  devils  can  see  and 
be  aflaid.  Chinaman  which  give  an'  not 
see  his  name  on  board  kick  like  hell. 
Devils  make  him  many  trouble.  All  look 
to  see  his  name.  That  why  clowd.  All 
foolish.  Chinaman  easy  in  head.  B'lieve 
sluperstition. 

"Give  money  for  joss.  P)uy  candle  and 
punk  for  burn  devils.  Give  much  money 
for  flestivals.  Kill  maybe  duck,  maybe 
pig,  maybe  chicken  for  joss  and  is  hun- 
gry. Four  night  and  thlee  day  eat  no 
blood  meat.  No  fish,  only  bean-cake  and 
pray  for  bless  from  gods  in  joss-house. 
Pray  this  day.     Get  no  bless.     Pray  next 
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In  the  lee  of  a  building-,  where   the  tide  that  is  passing     swirls     and    eddies     to    avoid    the    comer, 

crouches   a   monster  that  was  once   a  man. 


(Vaj,  get  no  bless.  Pray  thlee  day,  get 
no  bless.  Then  go  clazy.  What  bless  can 
gods  give?  Chinamen  make  own  gods. 
Maybe  make  in  'Flisco,  maybe  make  in 
Portland,  maybe  in  Hong  Kong,  Make 
gods  out  paper,  out  wood,  maybe  out 
brass.  Gods  got  eyes,  but  can't  see.  Gods 
got  arms,  but  can't  use.  Gods  got  legs, 
but  can't  walk.  Gods  got  mouth,  but  can't 
eat.  Can't  help  himself.  How  gods  goin' 
help  Chinaman?  Make  devils  same  way 
as  gods.  Chinamen  burn  devils  and  devils 
can't  help  himself.  How  devils  goin' 
make  tlouble  for  China  fella?  Dam  fool- 
ish.    China  fella  easy  in  head." 

The  skeptic  will  then  laugh  a  low  click- 


ing laugh  like  the  breaking  of  bamboo 
twigs,  and  with  a  glance  of  melting  pity 
at  his  deluded  brothers  of  the  darkness 
and  one  of  superior  attainment  at  the 
questioner,  he  will  teeter  down  the  gala- 
garbed  highways  of  Little  China. 

So  the  mystery  is  at  bottom  no  mystery 
at  all.  It  is  merely  an  incident  in  the  ap- 
peasing of  gods  and  the  confounding  of 
devils.  The  sinister  placards  represent 
only  the  world-old  enterprise  of  the  Phar- 
isee who  would  have  the  runner  read  of  his 
beneficences  and  the  town  crier  intone  to 
the  multitude  his  virtues.  Wliy  may  not 
some  kindly  biographer  see  here  a  chance 
to  find  in  some  yellow  devotee  as  much 
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Oriental,    indicating:    the    bills. 


excellence  as  in  Rockefeller,  whose  out- 
ward manifestations  differ  only  in  degree. 
Some  Standard  Oil  laureate  should  eat  the 
lotus  and  make  a  sonnet  to  a  heathen  god- 
appeaser. 

«  *  *  Hi  Hi  4c  * 

Have  you  seen  the  blithesome  faker  in 
the  streets  selling  with  such  good  grace 
his  wares  to  a  grateful  trade.  The  same 
old  Merry  Andrew  in  his  motley  that 
blocked  the  cobble-paved  lanes  of  London 
when  Elizabeth  was  queen.  His  fashions 
may  change,  but  he  is  ever  the  same  di- 
verting rascal,  brother  to  the  cut-purse 
and  patron  of  the  arts  of  blandishment. 

The  armless,  legless,  sightless  mendi- 
cant  on   the   pavement   with    hand    out- 


stretched in  continuous  persistence  is  the 
same  old  beggar  who  heard  the  riot  within 
Belshazzar's  palace  and  sat  close  by  the 
Joppa  gate  in  old  Jerusalem.  Yet  there 
are  none  to  tell  the  romance  of  these  brave 
adventurers  nor  to  rhyme  wild  ballads  to 
commemorate  their  deeds.  Our  modern 
school  has  no  tropes  for  such  as  they,  and 
yet  there  is  much  literary  goods  thus  wast- 
ing. Why  may  not  the  millennial  "great 
American  novel"  sometime  appear  as  "The 
Chronicles  of  a  Pan-Handler"  or  the 
"Revelations  of  a  Soap  Faker?"  Why 
not,  save  only  that  there  are  now  too  many 
musical  comedies  to  be  written. 
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Then  there  are  the  children  dancing  in  jiark,  but  oftenost  and  best  in  the  street 
the  street  while  the  organ  plays  its  tune,  when  the  organ  plays. 
Ah,  there  is  the  happy,  happy  promise  of******* 
great  poems  and  greater  books  held  out  to  Let  us  still  hope  that  sometime  there 
a  better,  saner  generation  which  shall  will  come  a  renaissance  that  will  bring 
have  learned  that  the  simple,  homely  back  to  us  a  real  literature  that  rings  true, 
things  we  meet  and  touch  in  the  each  day's  When  the  decadent  school  of  nature- 
work  are  the  things  that  are  high  and  quacks  shall  have  passed  away.  The 
mighty  and  will  abide.  The  innocent,  strong,  new  literature,  if  we  are  to  have 
thoughtless  goodness  that  is  of  Heaven  such,  must  be  of  men  and  children  of 
is  there.  The  unmapped  virtue  which  was  men.  The  fad  for  exploiting  the  moral 
of  the  world  before  men  knew  there  was  consciousness  of  wild  animals  whom  we 
right  and  wrong.  That  is  the  best  and  have  not  known  and  whispering  mush- 
greatest  thing  of  all,  and  for  it  we  must  rooms  we  have  not  known  is  eroticism 
go  to  the  children  dancing  in  the  street.  run  riot.  Let  us  get  back  to  literary 
There  is  hope  of  the  salvation  of  a  race  in  health  and  virility.  Let  us  not  in  despair 
the  earnest  contemplation  of  the  dirty-  go  back  to  the  woods.  Not  back  to  the 
faced  youngsters  at  play  in  the  vast  realm  woods !  Back  to  the  streets,  my  pretty 
of  childhood  which  may  be  on  a  rich  de-  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  writing 
mesne,   in  the  broad   catholicity    of    the  mania !    Back  to  the  streets ! 
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An  Intervie"w  witn  tne  Calirornia  Inventor  ana 
His  Boy  Aeronaut,  Lincoln  Beeckey 


T 


By  Arno  Dosck 

w  w  ^^P^  HE     Portland     Concessions  Up  and  up  he  sailed  and  circled,  swung 

Company"  is  the  uninspir-  over  the    city    at  a  thousand    feet,   and 

ing  name  under  which  Cap-  many  sent  a  futile  cheer  to  him,  while 

tain  T.  S.  Baldwin  holds  a  many  more  waited  with  cocked  eye  for 

plot  of  ground  at  the  Lewis  something  to   happen.      They   were  not 

and  Clark  Exposition  over  by  the  Ameri-  disappointed.      Something  did  happen.  A 

can  Inn,  under  a  big  barn  upon  which  he  portion  of  the  light  gasoline  motor  that 

has  two  airships.     One  of  these,  the  "City  propelled    the  dirigible    balloon  buckled 

of  Portland,"  he  built  in  two  weeks    to  and  the  odd  flapping  of  the  paddle  wheels 

meet  the  popular  demand  for  something  stopped.     Then  the  crowd  joyed;  it  fairly 

that  could  fly  and  incidentally  to  capture  ^l^o^J^^^  .\^  '^'  ^\T'f,  ^^^^  f  ^''f^^'' 

the  $10,000  prize  the  Exposition  offered,  f""}"'  ^^'^Y^'     ,^^.    had  prophesied  the 

Tj    ,     1   4.    ,1     -c        ■,■       .-u    ax       1      >,  failure,  and  was  dehghted  beyond  measure 

He  took  to  the  Exposition  the    Angelus,  ,    ■,    %  ^n1^        ,      ^ 

1  .     1   ,     ,             •        .    1    ■    J.        Till  at  its  lumllment. 

his  latest  experiment,  but  found  he  had  g^^    Captain     Baldwin     back    in    '86 

advanced    too   far    m  his  leading  ideas  showed  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  by 

without  working  out  the  detail,  and  built  ^ging  the  first  to  drop  from  a  balloon  in 

his  second  airship  as  an  improvement  on  a  parachute.      ''In  my  failures  are    my 

the  "Arrow,"  the  airship  which  made  sev-  successes,"  he  said  three  weeks  after  the 

eral  successful  flights  at  St.  Louis.  flight  of  the  "Angelus,"  when  the  "City 

Thousands  of  people  stood  on  the   high  of  Portland"  had  proved  so  successful  that 

points  of  the  Exposition  grounds  and  on  it  rose  from  the  ground  like  a  bird  and 

the'tops  of  buildings  of  Portland  one  day  almost  accomplished  the  much  more  diffi- 

last  July  to  see   an   airship  rise  like    a  cult  task    of  alighting    again    upon  the 

hawk,  turn  and  sail  off  toward  the  south,  wooden  horses  from  which  it  rose. 

They  had  been  told  that  Captain  Baldwin,  That  second  flight  of  the  "City  of  Port- 

the  foremost  active  aeronaut,  was  sailing  land"  was  the  most  successful  ever  made 

his   very   latest   airship,   "The   Angelus."  by  an  airship.      Young  Lincoln  Beechey, 
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the  eighteen-year-old  aeronaut,  stood  on 
the  flimsy  frame  with  nothing  but  an  inch- 
wide  brace  to  walk  upon  and  set  the  en- 
gine to  work.  He  slipped  his  left  foot 
back  along  the  brace,  tilting  the  machine 
upward,  and  it  rose  with  a  flapping  of  pro- 
peller which  is  a  sound  new  to  the  world. 
The  flapping  grew  to  be  a  murmur,  and 
Beechey  was  sailing  around,  cutting  figure 
eights  about  the  towers  of  the  government 
building.  Again  he  slipped  back  his  foot, 
and  in  a  minute  there  was  nothing  to  see 
but  a  big  bag  of  gas  and  a  very  active 
figure  of  an  eighteen-year-old  man  dart- 
ing about  seemingly  on  nothing  but  air. 

The  airship  poked  its  nose  to  the  east, 
ran  over  to  the  Columbia  Eiver,  sailed 
above  Vancouver  Barracks,  cut  off  to  the 
south,  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  and  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  dropping 
back  upon  the  half-acre  to  its  moorings. 

Santos-Dumont  never  had  such  success 
as  that,  and  what  success  he  had  did  not 
mean  so  much  to  him.  He  was  satisfying 
a  whini.  But  with  Captain  Baldwin,  and 
more  particularly  with  Lincoln  Beechey,  it 
was  success  in  double  caps.  It  is  their 
life,  their  single  devotion.  They  know 
every  line  of  these  flying  machines  as  an 
artist  knows  his  dearest  pictures.  Bald- 
win is  the  constructor  and  Beechey  is  the 
machinist.  The  boy  listens  to  the  sing 
of  his  motor  and  fondles  it  like  a  child. 
He  must  have  lightness    combined   with 


speed.  On  the  "City  of  Portland"  his 
motor  is  not  over  three  and  one-half  horse 
])ower,  and  he  can  only  buck  against  a 
fourteen  mile  breeze  with  that  flopping 
bag  of  gas  above  him,  but  he  is  having 
a  motor  made  which  will  have  sixteen 
horse  power  and  yet  will  be  fit  for  the 
"City  of  Portland;"  then  he  will  be  al- 
most ready  for  a  hurricane. 

The  goal  of  these  aeronauts  is  an  air- 
ship which  will  stand  any  ordinary  wind. 
They  do  not  hope  to  make  mechanical 
birds,  and  expect  to  need  as  much  care  in 
landing  as  a  ship  coming  to  its  moorings. 
What  they  are  building  now  are  models, 
upon  which  they  improve  constantly  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  securing  an  air- 
ship of  such  proportions  that  the  model 
can  be  enlarged  to  any  size.  They  dream 
of  a  day  when  the  currents  of  the  air  will 
be  as  definitely  mapped  as  those  of  the 
ocean,  and  aerial  navigation  will  be  the 
ordinary  method  of  rapid  transit.  They 
see  the  time  coming,  but  they  know  it  will 
take  the  lives  and  devotions  of  a  hundred 
men  working  upon  the  one  line  of  de- 
velopment. 

Captain  Baldwin  is  no  emaciated  in- 
ventor with  restricted  vision,  but  has  the 
largeness  of  the  showman  about  him. 
Wliat  he  knows  he  is  willing  and  anxious 
to  tell.  He  knows  that  he  is  losing  noth- 
ing, as  he  has  no  secrets.  The  airship  to 
him   is   an   accomplished  fact,   with   only 


Beechey  slips  back  his  foot,  and  the  airship   slants   upwards. 
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In  full  flight. 


the  necessity  of  working  out  the  details. 
The  gas  bag  he  believes  will  never  be 
done  away  with;  it  will  also  be  necessary 
to  have  a  rudder  and  a  propeller.  Years 
of  experience  have  brought  most  aeronauts 
to  a  similar  opinion.  The  general  model 
he,  with  most  of  his  compeers,  believes  to 
be  established,  and  it  only  remains  to 
make  everything  fit. 

Airship  building  has  readied  the  stage 
where  a  mechanic  can  do  more  than  any 
one.  Lincoln  Beechey  is  the  mechanic  in 
this  partnership.  He  and  Captain  Bald- 
win work  hand  in  glove,  the  one  furnish- 
ing the  technical  skill  and  the  other  the 
experience  and  the  imagination.  The  com- 
bination has  produced  the  "City  of  Port- 
land." Captain  Baldwin  calls  this 
model  a  digression,  but  said  he  had  to  ad- 
vance by  slow  degrees. 

The  leading  difficulty  in  airship  build- 
ing is  to  combine  the  minimum  of  weight 
with  the  maximum  of  strength  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  a  motor  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  bulky  gas  hag  be- 
ing swayed  about  in  the  wind.  "The  An- 
gelus"  was  calculated  to  take  a  big  step 


in  this  direction,  but  something  did  not 
fit  somewhere,  and  the  whole  tiling  went 
wrong.  So  the  "City  of  Portland,"  be- 
ing built  on  the  lines  of  the  "Arrow"  in- 
stead of  the  "Angelus,"  is  an  apparent 
step  backwards.  But  it  is  not  a  direct 
imitation  of  the  "Arrow,"  and  takes  a 
half  step  forward. 

"We  are  confronted  with  this  condition 
always,"  said  Captain  Baldwin,  standing 
in  tlie  shadow  of  the  gas  bag,  "that  we  are 
pioneers.  We  have  no  drawings  to  go  to ; 
we  must  figure  out  every  line  for  our- 
selves. Consequently  in  such  a  compli- 
cated and  delicate  matter  as  this,  where 
we  make  everything  as  light  as  possible,  we 
are  constantly  making  failures.  But  we 
profit  from  our  failures  and  always  ad- 
vance. But  no  other  man  can  begin 
where  we  leave  off.  He  must  make  bis 
own  failures  first.  That  is  why  there  are 
no  secrets.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  mechani- 
cal skill. 

"Some  time  we  will  all  have  airships.  I 
will  not  see  the  day,  but  Lincoln  here  will. 
In  my  belief  that  boy  has  the  brightest 
future  of  any  in  the  world  to-day.      At 
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eighteen  he  knows  more  about  airships 
than  anybody." 

"The  boy"  is  a  fairly  well  grown  young 
man  with  more  nerve  than  a  Barney  Old- 
field.  When  he  is  up  in  the  airship  he 
has  a  dozen  things  to  do,  and  must  do 
them  quickly.  The  moment  the  wind  be- 
gins to  rise  he  knows  that  little  three  and 
a  half  horse  power  engine  of  his  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  the  gas  bag  from  carrying 
him  off  at  a  tangent,  and  when  he  gets 
down  to  earth  again  and  has  time  to  think 
more  than  a  second  ahead,  he  dreams  of 
the  sixteen  horse  power  engine  that  he 
will  put  into  the  machine.  For  then  he 
will  cut  some  capers  that  will  astonish 
the  world. 

Beechey  overcame  his  modesty  enough 
one  day  to  talk  about  the  airship.  He 
told  about  the  air-cooled  De  Doin  motor 
and  the  three  fly  wheels  in  it,  and  the  per- 
versity of  that  unwieldly  gas  bag  that  is 
forever  flopping  around,  but  could  not  find 
a  single  incident  to  tell  when  asked  if 
he  had  ever  had  any  serious  adventures  in 
aerial  navigation.  He  had  been  at  it  for 
five  3'ears  in  all  sorts  of  air  craft,  but  was 
never  hurt. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  said,  "I  generally 
knew  what  I  was  going  u^  in.  There 
isn't  much  danger  anyway.  As  long  as 
the  bag  forms  a  parachute  when  it  col- 
lapses, it  is  all  right,  I  am  pretty  sure 
to  come  down  to  earth  somewhere."  He 
turned  around  with  a  half  nod  of  appro- 


bation to  his  airship,  as  much  as  com- 
plimenting it  on  its  reliability. 

Captain  Baldwin  has  always  worked  in 
tlie  open.  He  is  not  trying  to  get  some- 
thing and  then  keep  it  for  himself.  He 
wants  the  whole  world  to  profit.  Per- 
liaps  a  man  feels  that  way  who  has  spent 
as  much  time  up  in  a  balloon  as  Captain 
Baldwin.  He  would  like  to  promote  a 
congress  of  airship  inventors.  "Not  these 
theoretical  fellows,  who  would  not  let 
Beechey  and  me  into  their  conclaves,  but 
the  real  active  aeronauts."  He  does  not 
believe  they  could  work  together,  but 
knows  they  would  all  gain  greatly  by  the 
exchange  of  ideas. 

Captain  Baldwin's  airship  is  composed 
of  a  rather  fat  cigar-shaped  gas  bag  and 
sufficient  rigging  underneath  to  support 
the  aeronaut  and  a  gasoline  motor  which 
furnishes  power  for  the  propeller.  There 
is  so  little  to  it  and  it  is  composed  of  so 
many  fine  lines  and  braces  that  at  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground  it  seems 
to  be  made  of  thread.  In  fact  all  the 
woodwork  is  of  good,  stout  Oregon  fir 
cut  down  to  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness, 
yet  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  The 
propeller  is  placed  in  front,  primarily  be- 
cause in  that  position  it  makes  a  better 
draught  upon  the  big  canvas,  bamboo- 
braced  rudder  in  the  rear.  The  thing  sails 
beautifully,  and  the  crowd  stands  and 
wonders;  it  has  forgotten  to  prophesy 
failure. 


rn^'Mm 


The  "City  of  Portland." 
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THE  SINGING  KID 

By  Lute  Pease 

w  w  ^I"       IFT  her,  bovs !     Lift  her !"  roared  the  red-faced  mate.      "It'll  blow 


L 


woolies  'gin'  sunrise.      Them  mountains  'as  got  some  bad  ones. 


"Shove  out  your  oar  there,  you  squarehead !      Do  your  share, 

you — "  the  mate  concluded  with  a  flood  of  astounding  blasphemy. 

The   seven   passengers,   independent   adventurers,   were   helping 

the  boat's  crew  to  "lift  her"  in  the  four  o'clock  cold  of  a  January  morning  up  the 

wild,  bleak,  mountain-bound  Illiamna  Ba}^,  the  pass  at  the  head  of  which  forms 

one  of  the  gateways  into  Southwestern  Alaska. 

In  the  mist}''  moonlight,  as  they  rose  and-  bent  at  the  oars,  they  dimly  saw 
to  port  and  to  starboard  the  formidable,  icy-white  shapes  of  the  peaks,  towering 
far  into  indigo  space.  Close  in  the  first  boat's  wake  followed  a  second,  loaded  with 
dogs,  sleds,  and  suppKes.  Further  astern  showed  the  lights  of  the  steamer,  fast 
dimming  with  distance. 

The  seven  thought  of  the  good  food,  drink,  warmth,  shelter,  social  life — 
civilization,  all  contained  in  that  dark  hulk.  They  glanced  ahead.  A  thousand 
miles  of  ice  and  snow — wilderness  unspeakable !  But,  ah !  the  joy  of  adventure,  of 
valleys  unmapped.  And  somewhere  yonder  the  Yellow  Eiver,  mysterious  tribu- 
tary of  the  Kuskokuim,  reputed  to  ripple  over  millions  of  gold  ! 

"Tide  turning,"  said  a  sailor,  with  a  note  of  relief. 

"Yep,"  assented  a  small,  sHm,  hawk-beaked  man,  who  carried  private  mail 
for  Nome.      "We're  goin'  easier  now." 

"There's  the  old  man !"  cried  the  mate,  as  a  blast  from  the  steamer's  whistle 
echoed  up  the  bay.  "He's  gettin'  anxious.  Say,  you  gents,  I'll  land  youse 
over  on  that  p'int."    He  nodded  past  the  port  bow. 

"Not  this  trip,  Mr.  Mate,"  said  the  hawk-beaked  man.  .  "Put  us  as  far  up  as 
you  can,  and  on  the  right  hand  shore." 

The  mate  began  to  curse. 

"Boys,"  said  the  mail  carrier  earnestly,  "don't  let  this  feller  bulldoze  us. 
We  ain't  in  the  foc'sle  of  a  lime-juicer — and  this  here  bay  ain't  no  happy  harbor 
o'  peace  and  luxury — " 

"Stow  yer  wind,"  snarled  the  mate. 

"Boys,"  persisted  the  other,  "I  was  here  two  years  ago  on  a  tradin'  trip.  If 
we  don't  land  near  the  head  o'  the  bay  on  the  right  hand  side,  we'll  have  hell 
gettin'  to  the  trail,  unless  we  take  one  o'  the  boats.  It's  all  cliffs  along  shore,  and 
sticky  mud  flats  at  low  tide." 

"Youse'll  land  where  I  say,  and  that's  right  here,"  growled  the  mate,  putting 
the  boat  to  port. 

"ISTo,  not  this  time  I  say,  please,"  said  the  mail  carrier,  resolutely.  He  ceased 
rowing  and,  unbuttoning  his  coat,  disclosed  to  view  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

"Oh,  you're  one  o'  them  bad  men  from  Bitter  Creek,  I  'spose,"  sneered  the 
mate. 
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"ISTo,  I  dunno's  I'm  bad ;  not  real  bad,  but  when  we've  got  to  have  a  thing  done, 
a  gun's  as  good  as  a  golden  guinea." 

"And  we're  back  of  you,  pard,"  spoke  up  a  bushy-whiskered  man  on  the  bow 
thwart. 

'*Ve  don'd'  vant  no  droubles,  mein  frendts,"  interposed  an  old  fellow  in  a 
blue  denim  parka  with  wolfskin  trimmings,  "aber  dis  iss  peezness  mit  ims."  He 
was  an  Indian  trader,  who  had  tea,  leaf  tobacco  and  beads  to  exchange  for  pelts 
with  the  Utkusko  tribe  and  the  Kuskokuims. 

The  mate  hesitated,  his  features  working  with  rage  and  anxiety.      At  this 
crisis  uprose  a  sweet  boyish  tenor : 
»  "Whoop  !     Alasker !  frozen  Ian' ! 

Why  we  like  up,  no  can  say ; 
Plenty  mountains,  glaciers  gran' 
Heaps  o'  tundra,  boom  de-a-a !" 

The  mate  laughed  as  he  headed  the  boat  up  bay. 

"There's  the  Singing  Kid  turnin'  loose  again,"  said  he.  "Have  youse  settled 
who's  goin'  to  get  him  for  trail  partner  yet?" 

"Not  yet,  I  think,"  responded  a  freckle-faced  man,  who  looked  like  a  Scotch- 
man. "We're  all  traveling  independently,  and  the  Kid  says  he  believes  he'll  play 
a  lone  hand  too.  He's  got  a  fine  team  of  dogs,  though,  and  he  says  he'll  help  us  all 
over  the  pass." 

"Well,"  said  the  mate  in  a  low  tone,  "I  never  seen  the  like  how  everybody  got 
stuck  on  him  from  the  time  he  came  aboard  with  them  dogs  at  Juneau.  You'd 
think  he  was  a  purtty  gal  with  juicy  lips.  You'd  oughter  hear  even  the  chief — 
sourest  old  porpus  on  the  Pacific — go  on  'bout  that  young  feller." 

Ten  minutes  of  silence.     Suddenly  the  boat  groimded. 

"Ah,  ah !"  exclaimed  the  mate,  triumphantly.  "I  guess  we  don't  go  clear 
to  the  liead  o'  the  bay — I  can't  row  youse  through  three  mile  o'  mud  flats.  I'll 
let  youse  off  on  that  shore-ice  yonder.    Best  I  can  do.   Back  her!   Back  water  all!" 

^  sK  ^ 

Supplies,  sleds,  dogs,  and  "argonauts"  were  hustled  confusedly  out  of  the 
boats,  and  before  the  men  had  more  than  straightened  their  cramped  legs,  the  mate 
had  shoved  off. 

"Good-bye,  boys,"  he  shouted,  jovially,  "put  a  stake  down  for  me  on  the  Yaller 
River,  an'  I'll  set  'em  up  when  I  meet  youse  in  ISTome  next  July.     'Way  all." 

The  travelers  stood  about  helplessly  gazing  after  the  boats.  The  dogs,  weak 
and  groggy  with  close  confinement  on  the  long,  stormy  voyage,  seemed  to  be  won- 
dering what  it  all  could  be  about. 

"Say,  gentlemen,",  said  the  hawk-beaked  man,  "there's  a  twenty-eight-foot 
tide  in  this  here  bay.  It's  about  all  out  now,  but  it'll  be  back  right  away,  and 
when  it  does,  it's  a-goin'  to  shake  up  this  ice,  which  is  restin'  on  the  bottom  now. 
The  weather's  been  loosenin'  for  two  days.  It's  half  a  mile  to  shore,  an'  I'm 
tellin'  you  that  we'd  better  work  lively  and  get  the  outfits  to  terrv  firmv  quick  as 
God'll  let  us." 

"Whoop,  come  here.  Gyp !"'  suddenly  shouted  the  Singing  Kid,  dragging  forth 
from  the  heap  a  bundle  of  dog  harness.  A  big,  shaggy  black  dog  trotted  over  to 
him  obediently. 

"Here  we  are  Alaska  dear; 
Welcome  be  yer  icy  arms ; 
It's  good-bye  to  Frisco  beer. 

"Better  buck  up,  fellers.  I  don't  like  this  ice  either.  I  seen  a  lot  o'  chaps 
lose  all  they  had  once  up  Turn- Again- Arm — just  this  kind  of  proposition — and 
this  is  all  the  grub  we  can  get  this  side  o'  the  Yukon. 

''  'It's  good-bye  to  Frisco  beer, 

An'  farewell  to  Betsy's  charms.'  " 

The  winners  of  men  are  the  natural  leaders  of  men.  The  party  promptly 
adopted  the  Kid's  suggestion. 
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''Don't  stop  to  segregate  the  stuff.      Do  that  on  shore.      Let's  all  load  up,  hit 


or  miss." 


The  Kid's  team  was  the  best,  and  was  soon  harnessed  to  a  rapidly  loaded  sled. 
Other  sleds  were  handled  by  man-power,  and  presently  a  rough  trail  had  been 
chosen  over  the  liummocky.  pack  to  the  beach.  Within  half  an  hour  the  return 
of  the  tide  became  very  perceptible,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  good  reason  ex- 
isted for  the  fear  expressed  by  the  mail  carrier.  The  imminent  danger  of  losing 
their  outfits  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  travelers,  and  they  began  to  work 
with  mad  energy. 

"Oh,  mein  Gott,  I  will  lose  half  mein  goots !    Der  ice  is  preakin  'up." 

The  old  trader  flung  his  arms  tragically  to  the  heavens.  The  last  of  the  pro- 
visions and  the  camp  equipage  had  been  saved,  and  the  men  stood  panting  from 
their  tremendous  exertions.  All  of  them  were  wet  from  wading  through  seawater 
and  slush  ice.  They  realized  how  necessary  had  been  the  haste  and  the  hard  labor, 
and  they  looked  rather  dubiously  now"  at  the  old  trader's  little  heap  of  remaining 
goods,  far  out  on  the  ice. 

"B — better  not  attempt  another  trip,"  urged  a  pock-marked  man  whose  teeth 
were  chattering  from  the  chilling  water.  "It's  only  t-tradin'  stuff.  It's  begin- 
ning to  blow,  too,  and  with  that  tide  rippin'  agin  the  wind,  there  won't  be  a  piece 
of  ice  big  enough  to  float  a  cigar  box  on  in  a  mighty  short  time." 

"No  moh  fob  me,"  said  a  tall,  thin,  black-browed  man,  "I  jus'  kainl  walk 
nohow.     That  ice-watah  cramped  both  my  laigs." 

"Oh,  mein  Gott !  mein  goots !"  exclaimed  the  trader  again,  "vot  vill  I  do  mit- 
out  mein  goots !" 

"I  can  take  'em  all  in  one  load  if  we  can  get  'em,"  yelled  the  Kid,  dumping 
the  last  sack  off  his  sled.  "There's  a  good  neck  o'  ice  still  left  down  'gainst  the 
point.      Mush  on !    Kit — you,  Gyp !      Come  on,  fellers — a  couple  of  you." 

The  old  trader  hastened  forward  joyfully,  and  the  hawk-beaked  man  followed 
grumbling. 

That  last  load  was  saved,  every  sack  wet,  every  man  and  dog  soaked  and 
breathless.  Meanwhile  a  driftwood  fire  had  been  fanned  into  a  faint  blaze.  In 
the  bitter  wind  the  men  were  hurriedly  changing  their  clothing,  some  of  the  less 
benumbed  helping  the  rest. 

"Well,  we  got  our  stuff  all  saved,"  said  the  bushy-whiskered  man,  contentedly. 
He  was  comfortable  now  in  dry  mackinaw  and  caribou-skin  mukluks.  "Grub 
means  life  to  a  man  in  'Laska,  and  so  a  man'll  risk  his  life  to  save  it,  but  burn 
me  if  I'd  a  gone  back  for  them  durn  tradin'  goods." 

The  Kid,  shivering  over  the  fire,  laughed  hysterically. 

"Open  that  black  war-bag  there,  somebody,"  he  said.  "There's  a  quart 
o'  Scotch  in  the  middle  of  it.      Pass  it  'round.      S-sure  c-cure  for  rattlin'  teeth." 

The  bottle  was  tilted  to  the  morning  sky  with  successively  closer  aim  to  the 
zenith  as  it  greeted  in  turn  the  seven  pairs  of  purple  lips.  A  variety  of  sentiments, 
some  seemingly  profane,  but  in  a  measure  devout,  accompanied  the  ceremony. 

"My  regards!" 

"H— here's  h— how  !" 

"All's  well!" 

"Here's  hopin' !" 

"Come  to  glorv !" 

''Oh,  say!" 

"Ah !" 

Seven  swallows  may  not  make  a  summer,  but  they  emptied  that  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  shot  something  of  the  cheerfulness  of  spring  into  the  wintry  situa- 
tion. The  bushy-whiskered  man  grunted  with  contentment  as  he  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  in  the  act  permitted  his  eyes  to  rove  up  the  snowy  peaks  and  the  tremendous 
cliffs,  golden  with  the  sun  of  morning. 

"I"  reckon,"  said  he,  reflectively,  "that  when  the  Lord  finished  the  earth,  and 
jus'  as  He  got  ready  to  shove  it  into  the  oven,  he  found  He'd  a  lot  of  surplus  sour 
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(lough,  and  He  tuk  an'  chucked  it  up  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  says  He: 
'That'll  make  a  dandy  home  fer  b'ars  an'  blizzards.' " 

"You,  Gyp !"  called  the  Kid.  "Wliere  are  you  ?  That  blanked  dog's  pulled 
out  o'  the  collar." 

He  had  taken  off  his  sweater  and  was  searching  in  his  outfit  for  dry  clothing. 

"What's  that?"  suddenly  demanded  one  of  the  men.      All  paused. 

A  faint  long  drawn,  agonized  wail  sounded  far  out  on  the  ice. 

"Somebody's  short  one  dog,"  said  the  bushy-whiskered  man,  composedly  puf- 
fing his  pipe. 

"It's  Gyp !"  cried  the  Kid,  springing  from  the  fire.  "That  'turnel  fool  dog's 
tryin'  to  get  back  to  the  ship.     I  must  get  him." 

"Come  back,  you  idjit !"  yelled  the  hawk-beaked  man,  leaping  forward  also. 
"You  can't  save  him,  he's  'way  out.     Here  !  you  blame  fool !" 

But  the  swift-footed  youth  eluded  him. 

"I'd  as  soon  lose  a  brother  as  that  dog,"  he  shouted  back. 

On  the  frontier  a  man's  freedom  to  do  what  he  chooses  with  his  life  is  un- 
(|uestioned,  but  this  party  watched  the  speeding  figure  with  intense  and  anxious 
interest. 

"By  heavens !  I  wanted  that  Kid  for  a  partner."  The  hawk-beaked  man  pro- 
duced a  pair  of  binoculars  from  a  small  bag,  and  brought  them  to  bear  upon 
the  ice. 

"He  may  make  it,"  he  said,  slowly.  "There's  a  small  neck  o'  broken-up  ice 
down  by  the  pint.  He's  gettin'  over  it,  jumpin'  like  a  cat.  There!  he's  struck 
a  big,  solid  raft  of  it." 

"Hello !  there's  the  dog — pretty  close  to  him,  on  another  cake.  Dog's  jumpin' 
'round  excited.  Kid  seems  to  be  callin'  to  him  to  come  over.  There  goes  the 
dog  into  the  water ! 

"By  thunder !  the  Kid's  got  him ;  lifted  him  bodily  up  on  to  the  raft  of  ice  he's 
on.  Dog's  all  0.  K. — shakes  himself.  Now  they're  runnin'  this  way.  Eh  !  Ah  ! 
God !  boys,  he's  up  agin'  it  bad !  Th'  tide  an'  wind  have  run  him  clear  in  the 
channel — water's  probably  full  o'  slush  ice,  and  he  knows  he  can't  swim  in  it. 
There  !  he's  runnin'  to  the  other  end !  No  good  !  Back  again.  Say,  boys,  he's 
gettin'  further  out,  faster'n  you'd  think.  Ah !  see  him  throw  up  his  hands 
at  us !" 

A  groan  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

"Let's  do  something,"  cried  the  Scotchman  with  quivering  energy. 

"What  kin  you  do?"  demanded  another.  "There  ain't  a  boat  this  side  o' 
Kadiak.  an'  that's  eighty  miles  away." 

"If  we  had  a  boat  it  wouldn't  do  no  good.  Couldn't  get  it  through  that 
movin',  grindin'  stuff." 

"He's  done  for,  I'm  afraid,  boys,"  said  the  hawk-beaked  man  in  grief- 
stricken  tones.  "The  blame  fool.  He's  all  wet  and  tired  out.  It's  only  a  notch 
or  two  above  freezin'  now,  an'  it'll  get  colder  this  afternoon — an'  even  if  that  ice 
holds  out,  he  won't  live  long  out  there  in  the  wind." 

"Veil,"  said  the  old  trader,  "he  was  a  goot  feller,  but  he  took  too  mooch 
chances.  If  he  don't  come  pack — veil,  he  von'd  haf  no  use  for  dose  odder  dogs, 
und  he's  got  a  goot  outfit,  too." 

A  murmur  of  rage  went  among  the  others  at  this,  and  they  exchanged  glances. 

"Better  wait  till  the  Kid's  dead  before  you  grab  his  property,"  said  the  hawk- 
l)eaked  man  sternly,  and  four  others  assented  with  profane  emphasis. 

"But,"  persisted  the  trader,  "I  don't  mean — I  say  dot  eberybody  vould  bay 

der  brice  vot  he  dakes,  und  send  der  money  to  his  mudder,  odder  who  offer  dot 

he  bass  by  his  home." 

"Shut  your  head,"  growled  the  bushy-whiskercci  man. 

*       *       * 

Out  on  the  ice  stood  a  tragic  little  group.  The  youth  was  staring  down 
with  a  half-comic  expression  into  the  eyes  of  a  great,  shaggy,  black  dog. 

"Oh,  you  fool.  Gyp !"  he  was  saying.      "Have  I  got  to  cash  in  at  the  bottom 
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o'  this  here  God-forgotten  bay,  all  on  account  of  you?  You  big,  lazy,  black 
mongrel.  You  I  That's  right,  drop  your  tail !  You  better  be  'shamed  o'  your- 
self, you  murderer,  you — " 

He  gazed  about  him  over  the  broken  ice,  the  gray-blue  water,  the  pitilessly 
cold  peaks. 

"My  God !  Gyp,  bo}--,  we  don't  want  to  die  in  that  water.  We're  goin'  to  the 
Yellow  Eiver,  boy !  where  there's  gold — an'  where  I'll  get  square  with  you,  by 
eatin'  you  up,  if  grub  gives  out,  you  villain !"' 

He  searched  the  shore  with  his  gaze  and  noted  his  companions  running  about 
as  if  distracted.  He  sighed  deeply,  then  began  to  hum  a  song  as  if  in  defiance 
to  fate. 

"Let's  look  this  thing  in  the  eye.  Gyp,  boy.  If  we  got  to  die  we  won't  bawl 
about  it,  will  we,  dogg}^?  They'll  look  in  my  bag,  and  they'll  write  'em  home,  if 
it's  all  day  with  us,  eh? 

"Say,  now  we're  sailin' !  I  wonder  now  how  close  we'll  come  to  that  rock. 
Br'r  I  I'm  gettin'  mighty  cold.  Here,  boy,  let  me  hold  on  to  you,  you're  warm  as 
a  hot  buscuit.  This  wind's  holdin'  us  back  some.  Maybe  we  won't  get  as  far's 
that  rock  'fore  the  tide  stops.     Then  we'll  go  saiHn'  out  to  sea,  Gyp. 

'  "Sailing — sailing  over  the  bounding  blue — 
Sweetheart,  darling,  nearer  home  to  you.' 

"Let's  dance.  Gyp,  I'm  gettin'  awful  cold." 

Half  an  hour  passed.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  strong  and  steady,  and 
the  ice  was  almost  stationary.  The  youth,  who  had  been  crouching  over  the  dog, 
aroused  himself  as  if  with  much  effort. 

"Gyp,  we're  awful  close  to  that  rock.  There's  the  fellers  on  shore.  They've 
got  a  rope.  Say,  they're  going  to  try  to  get  out  to  that  rock !  Looks  like  the 
ice's  packin'  in  there  some — maybe  they  can  get  across.  Wliat !  If  that  ain't 
that  little,  sharp-nosed  chap  with  the  rope  tied  to  him.  He's  got  a  pole  and  he's 
wadin'  into  the  water.      Say,  he's  all  right! 

"Hello !  We've  stopped !  No — yes,  we  have  I  Gyp,  bo)^,  we're  goin'  back. 
It's  now  or  never — that  wind's  too  much  for  us.  But's  it's  two  hundred  yards. 
Guess  I'll  be  too  numb  to  make  it,  but  you  can.  Gyp.     In  with  you — ^there !" 

With  a  sudden  shove  he  forced  the  unwilling  animal  into  the  water,  which 
Was  here  almost  clear  of  slush,  then  silently  slid  in  himself.  He  gasped  a  few 
times,  but  struck  out  toward  the  rock.  The  tidal  current  was  still  up-bay,  and 
strong  enough  yet  to  help  them  along.  A  hundred  strokes  took  him  half  way  to 
safety,  but  his  legs  began  cramping  fearfully.  He  heard  a  shout  from  the  rock, 
and  answered  with  a  despairing  cry.  He  began  to  sink,  and  did  not  feel  the  dog 
seize  him  by  the  shirt  sleeve  near  the  shoulder. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  struggling,  gasping  animal  relinquished  his  hold,  and 
the  powerful  arm  of  the  hawk-beaked  man  drew  first  the  Kid,  and  then  the  dog, 
upon  the  rock.  ^       ^       ^ 

Three  hours  later  a  sweet  but  maudlin  tenor  was  outpouring  from  the  old 
trader's  tent : 

"Im  a  rambler,  I'm  a  gambler, 

I'm  far  from  my  home; 

If  people  don't  like  me, 

They  can  leave  me  alone. 

I'll  eat  when  I'm  hungry,  I'll  drink  when  I'm  dry. 

An'  if  whisky  don't  kill  me, 

I'll  live  till  I  die— Whoop !" 

"The  old  Dutchman's  filled  the  Kid  so  full  o'  hot  whisky  he'll  have  a  great 
head  on  'gin  mornin',"  said  the  bushy-whiskered  man  to  the  Scotchman,  with 
whom  he  had  about  arranged  partnership, 

"Yes,  I've  no  doubt  the  trader  wants  to  get  him  for  partner,  I  suppose,  but 
I  fancv  the  little  mail  carrier  '11  have  him." 


CRIS  HEDDLESON:  COWARD 

T.  Slielley  Sutton 

CEIS  HEDDLESON  was  just  a  plain,  blunt  California  cowboy — that  is, 
he  had  come  from  California  several  years  before  his  appearance  at  the 
big  Wyoming  cattle  ranch ;  but,  although  he  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his 
native,  state,  he  believed  that  destiny  would  compel  him  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  years  on  the  prairies  of  old  Wyoming.  In  truth,  he  loved 
the  wild,  adventurous  life  of  this  great  cattle  country,  and  it  had  become  almost  as 
dear  to  him  as  the  golden  hills  and  fertile  valleys  of  California.  At  times  there 
crept  through  his  memory  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  coast  skies,  and  visions  of  palms, 
cactus  and  yucca  plumes ;  and  his  heart  would  fill  up  with  an  unutterable  longing 
for  the  scenes  of  other  days.  But  after  he  became  acquainted  with  little  Dolly 
Baxter,  the  brown-eyed  goddess  of  the  Smith-Baxter  cattle  ranch,  the  feeling  of 
home  sickness  gradually  departed,  and  his  life  acquired  a  new  and  deeper  interest. 
It  was  as  though  his  heart  suddenly  "took  root"  in  the  prairie  land,  as  though  his 
thoughts  were  inseparably  woven  with  the  scenes  around  him — the  scenes  in  which 
Dolly's  face  and  eyes — her  smile  and  voice — were  the  most  dominant  and  attractive 
features. 

Dolly  was  a  typical  ranch  girl.  She  had  never  seen  the  world,  nor  formed 
a  definite  conception  of  it.  To  her  there  was  nothing  worth  living  for  beyond 
the  purview  of  prairies,  corrals,  and  branding  pens.  These  constituted  her  small 
but  in  eifably  joyous  cosmos.  Her  physical  ideal  of  a  hero  was  a  tall,  stately,  hand- 
some, daring  cowboy,  with  a  red  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  a  broad  brimmed  hat, 
a  pair  of  yellow-haired  "chaps,"  and  high-heel  boots  with  silver-mounted  spurs. 
Besides  the  possession  of  these  articles  of  apparel,  ho  must  be  unquestionably  brave, 
able  to  manipulate  a  six-shooter,  ride  anything  with  four  legs  without  "touching 
leather,"  and  a  man  who  could  do  everything  that  any  one  else  could  do.  When 
she  met  such  a  hero  there  was  no  doubt  in  Dolly's  mind  but  that  she  would  im- 
mediately "splice  up  to  him,"  but  so  far  the  hero  had  failed  to  materialize,  for  in 
none  of  the  rough-and-ready  l)roncho  busters  about  Laramie  could  she  discover 
the  essential  qualities  of  her  ideal  cowboy.     Invariably  there  was  something  lacking. 

Many  of  the  cow  punchers  had  been  trying  to  "put  their  mark"  on  Dolly  for 
several  years,  but  none  of  them  had  succeeded  in  "roping  her  heart,"  or  in  getting 
her  affection  even  temporarily  corraled.  Try  as  they  did,  with  all  of  their  peculiar 
attentions,  odd  presents  and  daily  visits,  Dolly  remained  charmingly  distant  and 
reserved;  and  to  each  of  them,  as  his  turn  came,  she  revealed  her  mental  attitude 
in  such  a  lucid  manner  as  to  quiet  forever  the  hopeless  bubblings  of  his  heart, 
whereupon  he  soon  returned  to  the  range  with  a  fresh  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  new 
assortment  of  cuss  words. 

During  the  round-up  seasons  the  ranch  house  was  usually  the  scene  of  many 
conflicting  attempts  to  capture  the  little  maverick;  and  some  of  the  conquests  were 
amusing,  altbough  frequently  of  a  troublesome  nature;  all  but  Dolly  being  kept 
in  a  veritable  maelstrom  of  doubts,  hopes,  and  emotions.  She,  alone,  endeavored 
laughingly  to  prevent  their  quarrels,  act  as  peace  maker,  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
at  a  distance  all  of  the  aspiring  admirers  who  sought  her  heart  and  hand.  Perhaps, 
among  all  of  them,  there  were  two  men  who  might  be  said  to  have  claimed  the 
most  of  her  time  and  attention.  These  men — Jim  Albright  and  Cris  Heddlcson — 
deemed  themselves  quite  alone  in  the  field  of  rivalry,  and  each  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  entertain  the  secret  belief  that  he  was  actually  preferred  to  his  rival.  Jim, 
for  a  time,  cherished  this  happy  belief  in  silence;  but  finally,  after  he  had  taken 
Dolly  to  two  or  three  dances  at  Laramie,  Jim  boldly  announced  to  his  companions 
that  be  "had  got  the  noose  over  her  heart,"  and  had  a  "cinch,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
on  ''roping  her  in."  But  incidental  to  Jim's  obvious  encouragement  it  was  not 
to  be  denied  tbat  Cris  Heddleson  was  making  similar  headway,  for  he  had  taken 
her  to  an  equal  number  of  dances,  and  had  been  seen  in  her  company  almost  as 
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frequently  as  had  Jim  Albright.  But  Jim  was  in  advance  of  his  rival  in  one  par- 
ticular. He  had  already  declared  his  love,  had  apjDealed  passionately  for  her  hand, 
and  had  received  an  answer.  True,  her  answer  had  been  indefinite,  but  it  fdled 
Jim  Albright  with  an  effervescent  hope. 

"I  ain't  ready  to  marry  yet,  Jim,"  she  said,  a  little  mischievously.  They  were 
riding  across  the  prairie  to  the  weekly  "shin-dig^'  at  Laramie,  and  their  horses  were 
pressing  their  sides  together  in  knowing  appreciation  of  Jim's  desire  to  be  close 
to  her.  ''And  another  thing,  Jim,"  she  continued,  when  they  had  ridden  for  some 
distance  gazing  at  the  moon,  "if  you  want  to  make  me  your  wife  you've  got  to  act 
a  whole  lot  different  than  you  do  now.  The  last  time  I  went  to  the  dance  with 
you,  if  I"m  not  greatly  mistaken,  you  spent  the  most  o'  your  time  out  at  the  stables, 
drinkin'  from  that  demijohn  o'  whisky  Pete  Myers  brought.  Why,  I  could  hardly 
waltz  with  you !  An'  didn't  the  girls  all  feel  ashamed  o'  you  when  you  came  in  an' 
went  to  dancin'  with  vour  spurs  an'  'chaps'  on?  That  ain't  no  way  to  act,  Jim. 
'Tain't  etiket." 

Jim,  of  course,  acknowledged  graciously  that  it  wasnt'  just  the  best  form  of 
etiquette,  a  la  Bostonian  ethics,  but  timidly  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  Jack  Holton, 
Dug  Jones,  and  Frank  Saunderson  had  done  the  same  things  and  nobody  had 
seemed  to  object.  He  endeavored  to  persuade  her  that  he  was  willing  to  have  her 
teach  him,  and  promised  that  thereafter  he  would  remove  his  spurs,  "chaps,"  and 
sombrero  before  going  on  the  floor:  would  quit  throwing  blank  cartridges  at  the 
fiddler;  wouldn't  touch  a  drop  of  whisky  unless  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  would 
otherwise  endeavor  to  become  the  paragon  of  manly  virtues  that  she  desired  him. 
This  seemed  to  please  Dolly,  for  she  smiled  charmingly,  and  after  the  dance  that 
night,  on  their  way  home,  she  took  occasion  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct.  She 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  slyly  indulged  in  the  contents  of  a  quart  flask, 
but  he  had  considerably  perfumed  his  breath  with  a  quantity  of  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
and  in  other  particulars  had  been  very  gentlemanly,  except  for  having  indulged  in 
a  casual  controversy  with  Long  Charley  about  a  bunch  of  steers,  the  controversy 
ending  in  a  free-for-all  fight  outside  of  the  dance  hall.  Jim  had  come  off  victorious, 
however,  and  had  so  transformed  Long  Charley's  countenance  that  the  latter 
deemed  it  advisable  to  mount  his  cayuse  and  trot  homeward.  So  long  as  Jim 
was  successful  in  his  pugilistic  encounters  little  Dolly  did  not  have  the  heart,  or 
even  the  inclination,  to  scold  him.  It  was  in  keeping  with  her  standard  of  bravery, 
and  thoroughly  conformed  to  her  ideas  of  the  ideal  cowboy.  Had  she  been  different 
in  this  regard  she  would  not  have  been  a  typical  ranch  girl. 

But  Cris  Heddlescn  was  observing  his  rival's  progress  with  silent  interest — • 
or,  as  the  cowboys  expressed  it,  "Jest  sayin'  nothin'  an'  sawin'  wood."  He  did  not 
believe  that  Dolly  had  any  serious  intentions  of  marrying  Jim  Albright,  and  felt 
confident  that  she  was  merely  using  Jim  as  a  tool  to  make  him  jealous."  On  several 
occasions,  when  accompanying  her  to  the  dance,  or  when  with  her  on  one  of  her  daily 
rides  among  the  cattle,  Cris  endeavored  by  innuendo  and  artful  questions  to  dis- 
cover the  true  state  of  her  feelings  for  Jim,  but  he  was  never  successful  in  eliciting 
the  coveted  information.  She  always  spoke  of  Jim  as  "a  good  fellow,"  "a  fine 
rider,"  ''a  true  friend,"  etc.,  but  nevertheless  she  permitted  Cris  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  conventionality  and  propriety  on  several  critical  occasions;  and  once, 
especially,  as  the  moon  was  peeping  up  behind  the  corrals,  and  they  stood  in  the 
romantic  shadow  of  some  poplar  trees  by  the  ranch  house,  he  had  the  horrible 
audacity  to  bend  over  and  actually  kiss  her  squarely  upon  the  lips.  Of  course 
she  turned  her  head,  reprimanded  him  with  all  due  answer,  and  looked  very  bashful 
about  it ;  but  some  way  or  other  Cris  was  not  a  bit  disappointed,  didn't  consider 
that  he  had  done  anything  but  his  duty,  and  was  startlingly  cool  and  collected — - 
"just  as  though  he  had  the  right  to  do  it,"  as  Dolly  afterward  exclaimed  to  herself 
when  alone  in  her  little  room.  "'The  idea !  I  ought  to  have — ^liave — well,  if  he 
does  it  again,  even  just  once,  I'll  tell  him  not  to.  Gee !  but  Cris  did  look  hand- 
some to-night,  with  the  moon  a-shinin'  down  in. his  face  and  his  eyes  just  like  a 
couple  o'  black  diamonds !      I  think  I  could  like  Cris  pretty  good." 

She  told  herself,  too,  that  Cris  was  near  to  her  ideal.      His  handsome,  boyish 
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face,  with  its  somewhat  refined  features  and  soft,  suggestive  expression ;  his  slender, 
athletic  figure  and  graceful  mien;  his  dark-bright  eyes;  pride  protrayed  in  every 
word  and  movement;  his  superior  education;  all  of  these,  and  other  things,  made 
him  seem  to  her  like  the  highest  type  of  cowbo}^ — such  a  type  as  she  had  vaguely 
patterned  for  her  ideal. 

But  there  was  one  thing  lacking.  She  knew  nothing  of  Cris  as  a  horseman, 
and  stories  had  come  to  her  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  the  best  rider  in  Wyoming. 
Jim  Albright,  at  different  times,  had  confidentially  hinted  to  her  that  Cris  had 
been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  later  had  given  her  a  vivid  description  of  several 
instances  when  he  had  been  unable  to  remain  in  his  saddle  without  holding  fast 
to  the  horn.  Twice,  he  said,  Cris  had  been  thrown  head  first  by  a  skinny  cayuse 
that  almost  anybody  could  have  ridden.  These  stories,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Dolly  had  always  seen  him  riding  a  bony,  half-fed  broncho,  of  which  most  cowboys 
would  have  been  ashamed,  caused  the  girl  some  little  anxiety  and  worry,  for 
she  told  herself  that  if  Cris  wasn't  a  good  horseman  he  wasn't  the  man  for  her  to 
set  her  cap  for.  But,  finally,  the  opportunity  to  witness  his  ability  as  a  "broncho 
buster"  presented  itself — the  opportunity  for  which  she  had  long  wished. 

It  all  happened  one  day  when  Bill  and  Joe  Baxter  (her  two  brothers),  and 
Jim  Albright,  Cris  Heddleson,  and  several  other  cowboys  were  breaking  in  a  herd 
of  selected  colts  in  the  main  corral.  Five  of  the  animals  had  been  successfully 
ridden  with  and  without  a  saddle,  and  Dolly,  with  several  of  the  cowboys  not 
actually  engaged  in  breaking  the  animals,  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  rail  fence  of  the 
branding  pen,  adjoining  the  corral.  Much  sport  had  been  indulged  in  at  the 
various  riders'  expenses,  but  all  of  them  had  in  reality  proved  their  ability  as 
horsemen  beyond  the  possibility  of  criticism — all  but  Cris  Heddleson.  The  latter 
sat  silently  by  Dolly's  side,  and  although  she  frequently  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  enter  the  corral  and  mount  a  certain  colt,  which  she  mentally  designated 
as  being  somewhat  formidable,  Cris  laughingly  ignored  her  requests  and  con- 
tinued to  occupy  his  position  as  a  spectator. 

"That  black  colt  there,"  remarked  Joe  Baxter,  smiling,  "was  one  Billy  picked 
up  with  a  bunch  o'  Hank  Murray's  horses.  I  recollect  when  me'n  Billy  helped  to 
brand  him,  'bout  a  year  ago.  He  was  a  mean  critter  to  handle,  too,  an'  I  want  to 
see  what  Cris'll  do  when  he  comes  to  git  on  him." 

"Cris  ?"  Dolly  exclaimed,  interrogatively,  gazing  from  one  to  the  other.  Then, 
with  a  look  of  happy  relief :    "Oh,  Cris !  are  you  goin'  to  ride  him  ?" 

Cris  shifted  uneasily  from  his  elevated  position,  and  turned  about  so  as  to  face 
Joe,  almost  angrily. 

"Who  said  anything  me  riding  the  black  colt?" 

Joe  laughed  good  humoredly,  but  made  no  answer.  At  that  moment  their 
attention  was  again  directed  to  Jim  Albright,  who  had  now  succeeded  in  fastening 
his  saddle  on  the  black  colt  under  discussion.  The  girth,  or  cinch,  had  been 
tightened  to  its  utmost,  the  reins  thrown  over  his  head,  and  Jim  was  chasing  him 
madly  about  the  corral  in  his  endeavor  to  mount  him.  Jim  always  refused  to  let 
any  one  hold  his  animal  when  in  the  corral,  for  he  delighted  in  vaulting  into  the 
saddle  on  the  run,  like  the  riders  in  a  circus  ring.  The  horse  kicked  and  reared 
back  violently,  and  twice  when  Jim  had  his  hand  almost  on  the  saddle  horn  the 
animal  lunged  suddenly  around  and  almost  threw  him  to  the  ground.  Finally, 
however,  Jim  got  the  colt  into  a  close  corner,  and,  while  holding  him  back  by  the 
bit,  leaped  into  the  saddle  before  the  horse  could  well  realize  what  was  happening. 
In  a  moment  the  cowboy  had  gripped  his  long  legs  tightly  about  the  animal's  body, 
his  feet  almost  touching  each  other  underneath.  The  foam  issued  in  a  frenzied 
snort  from  the  colt's  dilated  nostrils,  and  with  a  wild  leap,  as  one  turns  a  black- 
snake  in  the  air  to  make  it  crack,  the  animal  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs,  turned 
suddenly  about,  and  began  bucking  vigorously  from  one  end  of  the  corral  to  the 
other,  back  and  forth,  at  times  lunging  sideways  into  the  zigzag  fence,  again  kicking 
angrily  as  though  at  some  fancied  foe  in  the  rear,  until  Jim  found  himself  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  protect 
himself  from  danger.      But  he  refused  to  "touch  leather,"  and  a  smile  played  upon 
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his  face  whenever  his  bucking  broncho  bore  him  near  enough  to  Dolly  for  him  to 
see  her  face,  and  the  interest  depicted  in  it. 

Oris  said  nothing,  and  did  not  indulge  even  in  an  appreciative  smile,  but  sat 
close  by  Dolly's  side,  more  interested  in  the  expression  of  her  face  than  in  Jim's 
feats  of  horsemanship.  Dolly,  herself,  was  highly  elated  and  enthusiastic.  With 
the  heart  and  spirit  of  a  true  ranch  girl,  she  watched  the  exciting  scene  before 
her  with  eager  interest  and  frequent  cries  of  "Stay  with  him,  Jim!"  "Hold  him 
down !"  "Give  him  the  spurs !"  "Ply  the  quirt !"  etc.  She  enjoyed  it,  in  fact, 
much  as  the  Eomans  enjoyed  their  chariot  races,  or  the  Greeks  their  Olympian 
games;  and  from  that  day  forward  Jim  appeared  to  her  much  like  her  girlish  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  cowboy.  When  it  was  all  over,  and  Jim  dismounted  and  ap- 
proached her,  with  the  blood  trickling  from  his  ears  and  nose,  and  the  dust  and 
perspiration  mingled  together  on  his  face  and  forehead,  she  looked  down  at  him 
from  her  seat  on  the  fence,  and  exclaimed,  ecstatically : 

"Jim,  I  could  almost  kiss  you !" 

Jim  Albright  felt  himself  amply  repaid  for  the  good  shaking  up  which  the 
Black  Prince,  as  they  called  the  colt,  had  given  him. 

"iSTow,  Oris,"  Jim  said,  turning  significantly  to  his  rival,  "I  think  the  critter's 
sufficiently  tame  fur  you  to  ride.  Suppose  you  go  over  an'  give  us  a  demonstration 
o'  what  you  can  do  when  somebody  else  has  broke  'em  in." 

"I  don't  feel  like  ridin',"  Oris  replied. 

"What !  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  ain't  got  nerve  enough  to  mount  him 
after  I've  gone  an  'tamed  him,  do  you?" 

"I've  got  nerve  enough,  but  I  ain't  goin'  to,"  Oris  replied. 

"Can't  you  ride  him?"  Dolly  asked,  sharply. 

''Can,  but  I  won't." 

No  more  was  said.  Jim  looked  at  Dolly  with  an  "I  told  you  so"  expression, 
and  Dolly  looked  significantly  at  Oris.  The  latter  climbed  slowly  from  the  fence 
and  without  another  word  walked  quietly  in  the  direction  of  the  ranch  house. 
Eeaching  the  veranda  he  lighted  a  cigarette  and  sat  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  hop- 
vines  to  cogitate. 

"Gee,  Cris,  you're  a  big  coward !"  Dolly  exclaimed,  almost  cuttingly,  as  she 
returned  from  the  corral  and  passed  him  on  the  veranda. 

Cris  did  not  look  up,  but  remained  statuesque  with  his  eyes  thoughtfully 
scanning  the  distant  prairie  horizon.  Jim  Albright  overheard  Dolly's  remark,  and 
later  repeated  it  freely  among  the  cattlemen  and  cowboys  congregated  at  the  ranch. 
Thus  it  was,  as  a  result  of  Dolly's  remark,  that  Cris  Heddleson  gained  for  himself 
the  odious  title  "coward."  But  still  he  said  nothing,  and  seemed  by  his  silence 
to  admit  that  he  was  a  poor  rider,  for  he  did  not  care  much  for  popular  opijiion. 
He  remembered  times  in  dear  old  California  when  the  best  of  cowboys  had  envied 
him  for  his  horsemanship,  and  recalled  many  occasions  when  he  had  ridden  far 
worse  animals  than  the  Black  Prince.  But  as  a  result  of  those  days  Cris  had 
been  seriously  injured.  He  had  suffered  a  broken  leg,  a  dislocated  arm,  several 
fractured  ribs,  and  a  bad  attack  of  heart  failure;  so  he  had  long  since  decided  that 
in  the  future  he  would  confine  his  life  to  the  simpler  excitements  of  range  riding 
and  round-ups.  Others  could  break  their  bronchos.  He  was  not  anxious  to  die 
young,  and  if  they  chose  to  dub  him  "coward,"  let  it  pass.  He,  himself,  knew 
that  he  was  not. 

A  month  later  the  boys  completed  a  big  round-up  of  steers  to  be  shipped  to 
Omaha.  There  were  several  hundred  altogether,  and  the  herd  was  brought  late 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  ranch,  where  the  animals  were  hustled  unceremoniously  into 
the  corrals.  These  corrals,  which  were  several  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  were 
eight  in  number,  each  covering  about  half  an  acre,  and  all  of  them  joined  together 
by  gates  and  chutes  which,  when  not  closed,  made  them  all  one  large  corral.  As 
usual,  when  the  herd  was  to  be  retained  but  a  short  time,  the  inside  gates  were 
left  open,  and  the  steers  had  the  privilege  of  going  from  one  to  another  of  the  en- 
closures. When  the  main  outside  gate  had  been  swung  to  and,  as  the  cowboys 
thought,  securely  fastened,  the  men  repaired  to  the  ranch  house,  washed  themselves 
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for  dinner,  and  sauntered  on  into  the  sitting  room  to  enjoy  their  cigarettes  and 
late  reminiscences. 

Cris  sat  alone  on  the  front  veranda.  He  was  thinking  about  Dolly,  and  of 
some  of  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  during  the  last  round-up  concerning 
his  horsemanship.  He  was  deeply  cut,  and  this  afternoon  determined  to  see  Dolly 
and  "have  it  out"  with  her.  While  studying  over  the  best  way  to  approach  the 
matter,  he  fancied  that  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  on  the  prairie  beyond  the  corrals, 
riding  her  pet  pony  in  the  direction  of  the  neighboring  ranch  house.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  determine  definitely  that  it  was  she,  for  he  had  seen  her  too  often  on 
the  pinto  pony  to  be  mistaken.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  mount  his  horse, 
catch  up  with  her,  and  enjoy  her  company  to  the  neighboring  ranch,  and  back, 
without  the  danger  of  an  interruption  to  their  conversation.  No  doubt  he  would 
find  the  courage  to  tell  her  of  his  love.  So,  leisurely,  he  arose  from  his  chair,  and 
walked  down  the  path  toward  the  stables.  He  found  his  horse  at  the  barn  gate, 
but  for  a  moment  failed  to  remember  where  he  had  placed  his  saddle.  While 
wondering  where  to  find  it  he  became  conscious  of  a  dull,  ominous  roar,  and  the 
sound  of  many  hoofs,  borne  to  his  ears  from  the  prairie  behind  the  barn,  and  mov- 
ing hurriedly  to  the  corner  he  saw  the  band  of  steers  rushing  wildly  from  the  main 
gate  of  the  corrals.  In  an  instant  he  knew  the  truth.  Some  one  had  opened,  or 
had  left  open,  the  big  gate,  and  the  steers  had  discovered  their  liberty.  But  what 
appalled  him  mostly  was  the  fact  that  they  were  rushing  in  a  mad  stampede,  in- 
censed by  several  dogs,  straight  in  the  direction  of  little  Dolly.  His  own  horse 
was  lame,  and  unfit  for  the  emergency,  and  as  Dolly  was  mounted  on  tlie  pinto 
pony,  which  could  not  possibly  carry  her  safely  from  the  course  of  the  stampede,  her 
danger  was  more  than  ever  imminent. 

The  only  horse  which  had  a  saddle  on,  ready  for  the  mount,  was  the  Black 
Prince,  still  but  half  tamed;  yet  it  required  but  a  glance  at  Dolly  to  tell  the  cowboy, 
his  duty.  He  ran  to  the  Prince,  vaulted  quickly  into  the  saddle,  and  with  a  wild 
yell  typical  of  a  Western  cowboy  starting  upon  a  fast  ride,  plunged  fiis  spurs  into 
the  animal's  body,  and  felt  himself  lunging  forward  on  the  mad  race  to  head 
off  the  steers.  There  were  several  hundred  of  the  infuriated  beasts,  and  he  doubted 
his  ability,  alone  and  unaided,  to  handle  them;  but  if  he  could  get  within  hearing 
distance  of  the  dogs  he  could  depend  upon  them  to  obey  his  orders,  while  he  himself 
could  attend  to  Dolly.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  coursed  rapidly  through  his 
brain  as  he  dashed  wildly  toward  the  helpless  girl — applying  his  quirt  with  every 
leap,  and  spurring  the  animal  vigorously. 

The  ground,  the  fence,  the  trees,  everything  went  by  him  like  streaks  of  sense- 
less color,  and  lie  did  not  attempt  to  remember  the  animal's  capacity  or  endurance. 
Had  he  gone  like  lightning,  Cris  would  still  have  spurred  him.  The  Black  Prince, 
in  turn,  seemed  to  take  on  wings,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  revolt,  or  throw  his 
rider,  he  vented  his  anger  in  an  ever-increasing  speed. 

Never  in  his  life  had  Cris  experienced  such  a  swift  ride;  never  had  he  known 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  horse  to  cover  the  ground  so  rapidly.  Jim  Albright,  Bill 
and  Joe  Baxter,  standing  nonplussed  on  the  porch  of  the  ranch  house,  gazed  after 
him  with  staring  eyes  and  quickened  hearts.  Never,  they  told  themselves,  had  they 
witnessed  such  a  ride.  They  had  not  believed  that  a  human  being  could  obtain 
such  speed  even  from  a  race  horse.  Pegasus  in  his  aerial  flight  could  not  have  out- 
stripped the  Black  Prince  in  his  dash  to  head  off  the  steers. 

Cris  and  the  Prince  were  now  abreast  of  the  stampede,  and  almost  within  the 
midst  of  it.  Several  of  the  steers  had  been  turned  aside,  and  were  racing  with 
him  at  his  right  and  left;  but  the  others  Avere  clinging  together  in  a  vast  cloud 
of  dust  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  almost  breaking  their  necks,  and  falling  over  each 
other  as  they  rushed  furiously  toward  the  now  thoroughly  frightened  Dolly,  whose 
little  pony  was  losing  in  speed  at  each  step,  falling  gradually  back  info  the  very 
course  of  the  stampede.  Cris  endeavored,  at  every  leap  of  his  horse,  to  ^urn  the 
Prince  directly  among  the  steers,  attempting  in  this  way  to  scatter  or  divide  the 
main  body  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  Dolly's  life  would  be  in  less  danger ;  but 
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after  a  few  futile  attempts  to  control  the  untrained  animal  he  gave  it  up  and  re- 
newed his  terrible  race  with  the  herd. 

The  distance  between  Dolly  and  the  herd  was  now  becoming  momentarily  less, 
and  by  repeated  efforts  with  quirt  and  spurs  Cris  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  front  rank  of  the  stampede,  and  was  soon  almost  abreast  of  Dolly, 
whose  pony  was  still  bearing  bravely  up  in  the  endeavor  to  escape  the  on-rush. 
Dolly,  with  a  woman's  presence  of  mind,  realized  the  best  plan,  and  while  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  from  the  course  of  the  steers,  she  did  not  undertake  to  direct  her  pony 
too  abruptly  from  it,  for  only  by  keeping  ahead  of  the  stampede  could  she  ho}:>e 
to  escape  it;  and  while  running  away  from  Cris  she  knew  that  his  animal  would 
be  made  to  cover  the  distance  which  she  might  possibly  gain. 

It  was  a  question  of  time  now,  and  every  moment  meant  life  or  death.  Hold- 
ing his  reins  in  the  left  hand,  and  reaching  forward  with  his  right  arm,  Cris  locked 
his  legs  tightly  beneath  the  colt's  belly  and  prepared  for  the  feat. 

It  all  happened  in  a  few  brief  seconds,  but  they  were  like  years  to  Cris,  leaning 
out  from  his  saddle  in  the  wild  hope  of  saving  the  girl  he  loved,  and  to  Dolly, 
listening  with  a  horrible  despair  to  the  roar  of  hoofs  behind  her.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  and  drew  in  the  reins,  as  one  who  surrenders  to  the  inevitable,  and  at  that 
moment  she  felt  the  quick,  powerful  grasp  of  a  man's  strong  arm,  as  she  was  lifted 
from  her  pony  and  drawn  across  the  Black  Prince  in  Cris  Heddleson's  embrace. 

There  was  no  time  for  words,  but  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely :  "Hold  tight,  Dolly  !" 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  again  as  he  pierced  the  bleeding  sides  of  his  horse  with 
another  keen  thrust  of  the  spurs,  and  went  bounding  away  at  the  very  head  of 
the  stampede.  Two  or  three  times  he  felt  his  horse  give  against  the  terrible  pressure 
of  the  beasts,  and  for  a  minute  the  hard,  sharp  horns  of  the  steers  struck  his  legs 
repeatedly  with  terrific  force,  almost  crushing  them ;  then  there  was  a  grim,  sicken- 
ing sense  of  pain,  and  one  of  the  sharp  points  tore  through  his  overalls  and  pierced 
his  right  leg  as  the  head  of  a  mad  steer  came  in  quick  contact  with  the  Prince; 
the  other  horn  tearing  a  long  gash  in  the  horse's  side.  But  Dollv  was  not  injured, 
and  the  Black  Prince  now  seemed  to  have  a  strong  regard  for  his  personal  safety, 
for  by  a  series  of  defiant  and  determined  lunges,  to  and  fro,  he  managed  to  avoid 
the  worst  of  the  rush,  and  when  he  had  reached  an  opening  he  dashed  wildly  out 
and  on  in  advance  of  the  steers,  going  like  mad  directly  across  the  course  of  the 
stampede  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  main  body  of  the  herd. 

Although  both  horse  and  master  were  1)adlv  bruised,  crushed  and  lile^ding, 
Dolly  passed  through  the  terrible  ordeal  uninjured.  When  the  roar  and  thud  had 
passed,  and  the  dust  clea:red  off,  the  Black  Prince  realized  that  his  duty  was  done, 
and  he  stopped,  stock  still,  trembling  like  a  reed  in  mid-current. 

Slowly,  almost  feebly,  Cris  dismounted,  and  with  an  effort  managed  to  assist 
Dolly  to  her  feet.  She  was  white  as  death,  but  a  look  at  the  cowboy  told  her  what 
had  happened,  and,  as  only  a  woman  can,  she  immediately  forgot  herself  and  en- 
deavored to  bandage  his  bleeding  leg.      But  Cris  laughed  at  her. 

'•'Are  you  hurt,  Dolly?"  he  asked,  tenderly. 

"iSTot  a  bit,  Cris,  but  Oh !  it  was  awful,  wasn't  it  ?" 

She  seemed  to  remember  suddenly  that  she  owed  her  life  to  him.  She  grasped 
his  hand  instinctively  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"Cris,  I  love  you !"  she  said,  with  deep  emotion,  gratitude  glowing  in  her  face. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  smiled  happily.  Then  they  turned  to  the  Prince, 
who  was  gazing  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  he  wondered  that  they  did  not  thank 
him.      Together  they  placed  their  arms  about  the  animal's  neck. 

"God  bless  you,  Prince !"  Cris  exclaimed.      In  her  heart  little  Dolly  echoed  it. 

They  returned  afoot,  Cris  being  too  considerate  of  the  Prince  to  offer  even 
Dolly  the  privilege  of  riding  him.  As  they  limped  along  over  the  prairie  they 
came  upon  the  pinto  pony.  He  was  lying  where  the  steers  had  left  him — crushed, 
mangled,  dead.  The  cruel  hoofs  had  crushed  him  to  the  earth,  and  even  his  mis-r 
tress  could  scarcely  recognize  him.  The  tears  came  into  Dolly's  eyes  as  they  turned 
and  passed  on. 

A  few  moments  later  Cris  caught  sight  of  a  number  of  cowboys  coming  from 
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the  ranch  to  congratulate  them.  Fearing  that  he  would  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  was  bothering  him,  he  leaned  over  to  Dolly  and  said  abruptly : 

"Are  you  willin'  to  become  Mrs.  Heddleson,  Dolly  ?" 

With  her  eyes  she  answered,  "Yes." 

"And  you  don't  think  I'm  a  coward,  Dolly?" 

For  reply  she  turned  suddenly  and  placed  her  arms  about  his  neck;  and  just 
as  Jim  Albright  and  the  boys  came  up  to  them  she  drew  Cris's  head  down  and 

kissed  him.  ^  .     _  ^  ^-  , 

"Gentlemen,"  she  said,  quite  seriously,  "I'm  kissmg  Cris  Heddleson  because 

he's  the  bravest  cowboy  in  Wyoming,  the  best  rider,  and— and — " 
She  looked  straight  at  Jim  Albright. 
"And  because  Cris  and  I  are  goin'  to  get  married — next  month." 


BREAKING  IN  DOLLY 

By  E.  Binney  cle  Forest 

THE  midnight  lights  gleamed  through  the  windows,  as  the  overland  train 
drew  into  the  capital  city  of  Montana. 
"Nearing  home,  little  wife,"  whispered  Jem  Allen,  as  he  gathered 
up  the  luggage. 

His  wife  smiled  at  him,  but  her  hands  gripped  each  other,  and  tlie 
pink  faded  out  of  her  cheeks. 

Lige  Simmons,  one  of  Jem's  men  from  the  cattle  ranch,  met  them,  and  was 
to  drive  them  to  the  ranch.  As  they  mounted  the  buckboard  next  morning  one 
lone  star  quivered  still  in  the  gray  dawn. 

"Now  you  can  finish  your  nap,"  Jem  said,  as  he  drew  his  wife  to  him  and 
pressed  her  head  against  his  broad  shoulder. 

She  shivered,  and  closed  her  eyes,  but  did  not  sleep.  Her  mind  flew  back 
ten  years,  and  she  saw  herself  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  in  a  country  town,  and 
the  man  at  her  side  a  pupil.  She  bit  her  lip,  as  she  thought  how  she  had  tried 
to  awaken  her  awkward  scholar;  and  when  the  awakening  came  he  was  desperately 
in  love  Avith  her.  She  had  told  him  she  did  not  love  him,  and  it  was  useless  for 
liim  to  hope.  But  the  long  years  only  strengthened  his  love,  and  made  him  more 
persistent;  at  last  she  had  yielded,  and  was  now  on  her  way  to  live  on  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Montana.  What  would  it  be  like?  She  knew  the  country  only  as  the 
typical  Californian  knows  it,  by  summer  camping  in  the  glorious  redwoods,  or 
idly  boating  on  the  blue-green  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe,  or  Living  in  a  bungalo  at  the 
coast. 

The  star  had  fled  from  the  rosy  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  broad  day 
was  upon  them.  With  a  little  start,  she  sat  erect,  as  the  wheels  dropped  into  the 
gullies,  groaned,  and  wrenched  themselves  out  again.  Far  in  the  distance  lay  the 
outlines  of  the  mountains.  The  valley  looked  bare  and  desolate.  They  passed 
a  lone  ranch  house  with  a  row  of  cottonwoods  in  front;  in  the  inoving  boughs, 
blackbirds  screamed  and  quarreled.  The  loneliness  of  it  all  pressed  upon  her 
soul  and  almost  overpowered  her.  There  were  new  influences  at  work.  She 
glanced  at  her  husband.  He  was  gazing  toward  the  scene  as  if  fascinated  by  it. 
He  felt  her  glance,  and,  turning,  looked  into  her  eyes  and  said : 

"It's  grand.  You'll  learn  to  love  it."  His  face  glowed  as  his  eyes  looked 
again  to  the  mountains  and  the  spreading  valley,  as  if  he  were  akin  to  them.  With 
a  scared  look  she  shrank  from  him. 

They  drove  on  and  on  toward  the  mountains;  once  a  coyote  trotted  across 
the  valley,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  a  canyon.  Indians  passed  them  with  stolid 
faces.      She  uttered  a  little  smothered  cry  and  clutched  her  husband's  arm. 
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"Don't  be  frightened/'  he  said  tenderly.      "They  are  perfectly  harmless." 
Civilization  seemed  far  away  to  her.      In  the  dim  distance  she  could  make 
out  a  cluster  of  small  buildings  on  a  sloping  hillside ;  how  lonely  they  looked,  dun- 
colored  as  the  valley,  and  no  flowers.      Back  of  the  low  mountain  the  sky  was  cleft 
by  jutting  peaks. 

As  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  mountain's  rim  the  horses  trotted  briskly 
into  the  corral  and  stopped  before  the  little  gate,  which  opened  and  shut  with  a 
weight,  leading  to  the  house. 

^Vhen  Jem  helped  his  wife  out  of  the  buckboard  she  stood  looking  about  her 
with  a  bewildered  expression. 

"It's  yours,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,"  he  said,  proudly,  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  valley. 

"It's  all  so  big,  so  different — I'm  very  tired,"  she  moaned. 

He  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  carried  her  into  the  house,  placed  her  in  the 
big  rocking  chair,  and  began  taking  off  her  wraps.  "Hurry  up  supper,  Sam," 
he  called  to  the  cook. 

Mrs.  Simmons  came  to  meet  her  husband  as  he  drove  into  the  barn  lot,  and 
began  to  help  unharness  the  team,  as  she  said:  "So  Jem's  got  a  wife.  ^Vhat's 
she  like?" 

"Waal,  I  think  he's  made  a  mistake.  She  ain't  fit  to  live  on  a  cattle  ranch 
in  Montana." 

"Poor  thing,  I  pity  her,  and  she  from  Californy,  where  roses  bloom  in  the 
yards  at  Christmas  time." 

Once  that  night  Dolly  crept  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  valley  lay 
shrouded  in  mystery;  she  could  see  ghostly  forms  that  seemed  to  be  gathered 
about  something,  over  which  they  were  fighting.  The  strange  night  sounds  were 
ominous;  an  owl  hooted,  and  made  her  start.  In  the  pasture  she  could  see  some 
of  the  saddle  horses  grazing,  and  wondered  what  they  could  find  in  the  dust.  In 
another  direction  a  cow  got  up,  stretched  herself,  and  stood  a  moment  with  her  tail 
curled  on  her  back,  then  began  to  eat.  The  mountains  seemed  to  move  toward  her 
and  to  clutch  at  her.  She  dropped  the  curtain  and  fled  back  to  bed,  to  lie  with 
wide-staring  eyes  till  morning. 

Jem  was  eager  to  initiate  Dolly  into  the  sights  of  a  cattle  ranch.  He  took 
her  first  to  the  stables,  where  a  dozen  cow  ponies  were  eating;  they  jerked  up  their 
heads  with  a  snort,  and  stood  with  long  wisps  of  hay  hanging  from  their  mouths, 
and  looked  at  her.  In  the  long  shed,  next  to  the  stable,  hung  saddles,  riatas, 
Spanish  bits,  spurs,  and  branding  irons.  Next  they  visited  the  little  blacksmith 
shop.  On  the  wall  were  horseshoes  of  all  sizes;  kegs  of  nails  were  sitting  around 
and  bunches  of  horse  hair  lying  about;  a  pair  of  bellows  leaned  against  the  fire- 
place.     As  they  stepped  out  into  the  open  a  pony  came  galloping  toward  them. 

"This  is  your  pony,"  said  Jem.  "He's  after  sugar,"  rubbing  the  pon/s 
nose.  "You'll  think  you  are  in  a  cradle  when  you  ride  him,  but  you'll  have  to  ride 
man-fashion;  it's  safer  and  easier  on  the  horse  climbing  mountains." 

Dolly  did  not  see  Jem's  country  as  he  saw  it,  and  it  filled  her  with  a  haunting 
terror.  The  bleaching  skeletons  of  the  cattle  that  had  perished  during  the  hard 
winter  grinned  at  her,  and  filled  her  with  a  deathly  weariness. 

Why  did  men  try  so  hard  to  get  away  from  civilization?  she  wondered.  Life 
seemed  here  a  dreary  waste,  so  little  in  common  with  the  twentieth  century. 

^^^len  Mrs.  Simmons  came  to  see  her,  Dolly  grasped  her  hard  hands  impulsively, 
and  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.      "I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  Mrs.  Simmons.      I    ' 
can't  get  used  to  your  big,  bare  country.      Now,  if  it  were  covered  ^Tit]\  trees,  so 
I  couldn't  see  so  much  country,"  with  a  little  forced  laugh,  "I  might  not  feel  so 
afraid." 

"I  'spect  it  is  powerful  lonesome  fer  you.  It  takes  a  little  spell  to  get  used 
to  it,  but  you'll  like  it  wlaen  you  do." 

"That's  what  my  husband  says,  but  I  don't  know,"  shaking  her  head. 
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"I  remember  when  I  first  came,"  continued  Mrs.  Simmons.  "I  was  that 
homesick  and  lonesome,  I  jest  wouldn't  stay  in  the  house  when  Lige  was  away, 
but  kept  walking  around  outside  till  he  came.  But  when  I  learned  to  ride  I  went 
with  him.      We  used  to  have  some  nice  times  them  days." 

Dolly  never  complained.    Jem  was  happy;  the  dream  of  his  life  was  realized; 

she  was  his. 

Preparation  had  begun  for  the  fall  round-up.  Cowboys,  sometimes  alone 
and  sometimes  in  twos,  could  be  seen  jogging  across  the  valley  in  a  Spanish  trot, 
the  reins  hanging  loose  on  their  horse's  necks,  and  the  jingle  of  their  bits  mak- 
ing music. 

Out  in  the  corral  cowboys  with  chaparejos  on  were  tipoteing  about  in  high- 
heeled  boots,  their  revolvers  conspicuous  at  their  belts;  others  were  shooting  at  a 
mark;  now  and  then  loud  yells  followed  a  successful  shot.  Others  were  sitting  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  bunk  house  smoking  cigarettes  and  telling  hair-breadth 
escapes  they  had  had.  To  Dolly  the  cowboy  was  a  new  species.  Sam,  the  cook, 
was  in  bis  element.  A  yearling  had  been  killed  and  great  pots  of  frijoles  were 
ready. 

Next  morning  the  ranch  was  astir  early.  Jem  asked  his  wife  to  come  out 
and  watch  the  branding.      He  left  her  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  corral. 

It  was  brutish,  Dolly  thought.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  fled  as  if  the 
whole  band  were  after  her.  She  ran  into  the  house,  shut  the  door  to  keep  out  the 
horrible  sounds,  then  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  and  sat  panting  and  trembling; 
but  tbe  awful  picture  beat  into  her  brain. 

Mrs.  Simmons  coming  over  the  next  day,  saw  the  nervous  state  she  was  in, 
and  to  divert  her  mind,  said:  "You  do  sech  nice  embroidery,  Mrs.  Allen,  I  wish 
you'd  teach  me.  Don't  s'pose  I  could  learn,  though.  Them  Californy  poppies 
is  jest  too  natural  fer  anything." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  teach  you,  Mrs.  Simmons." 

For  days  Mrs.  Simmons  was  a  visitor  until  Dolly  seemed  quite  cheerful  again. 

Jem  said  one  morning  to  his  wife :  "I  must  go  to-morrow  to  the  Stock- 
growers'  Association." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  jerking  the  thread  out  of  her  embroidery  needle  as 
she  did  so. 

"To  be  gone  long?"  biting  her  thread,  and  drawing  it  through  her  needle 
again. 

"A  week.  It  will  seem  like  a  year,  sweetheart."  He  leaned  over  and  kissed 
her  fluffy  hair.  "Mrs.  Simmons  will  stay  with  you.  I  have  some  work  I  must 
attend  to  before  to-morrow;  so  good-bye." 

Spots  of  color  burned  in  her  cheeks  as  with  work  poised  in  her  hand  she 
listened  until  she  heard  the  last  footfall  die  away,  and  began  sewing  again. 

When  next  morning  Jem,  with  clanking  spur,  came  in  to  bid  his  wife  good- 
bye, he  was  surprised  to  have  her  fling  her  arms  impulsively  round  his  neck  and 
kiss  him. 

''Dolly,  you  do  love  me,  don't  you?"  He  placed  his  hand  under  her  chin, 
lifted  her  face  to  his,  and  tried  to  look  into  her  eyes,  but  the  long  lashes  swept 
her  cheek;  she  would  not  meet  his  hungry  gaze. 

She  slipped  out  of  his  arms,  saying:  "I  hear  Neek1)rcaker  pawing  and 
jangling  his  bit.      He  won't  behave  well  if  you  wait  longer." 

Jem  rode  away  with  many  a  backward  look  at  his  wife  standing  in  the  door. 
He  threw  her  a  kiss  and,  as  he  disappeared  behind  the  hill,  he  caught  the  flutter 
of  a  white  hand. 

Dolly  dropped  all  in  a  heap  on  the  door  sill  and  hid  lier  face  in  her  hands. 
Her  shoulders  rose  and  fell  convulsively.  She  went  to  her  desk,  hurriedly  wrote  a 
note,  and  pinned  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  mantel. 

Mrs.  Simmons,  looking  out  of  her  kitchen  window  an  hour  later,  said :  "Land 
sakes,  if  there  don't  come  Mrs.  Allen  liektysplit  on  Buckskin  I"'  and  hurried  out 
to  meet  Dolly  as  she  reined  her  pony  up  at  the  gate. 
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"'Ko,  I  can't  come  in,"  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Simmons'  invitation.  "I  came  over  to 
see  if  Mr.  Simmons  or  Ezra  could  take  me  to  Helena." 

"Ezra,  Ezra !"  shouted  his  mother.  "Tell  yer  paw  Mrs.  Allen  wants  him  or 
you  to  take  her  to  Helena." 

"All  right,  maw." 

At  midnight,  when  the  overland  from  the  East  came  thundering  in,  Dolly, 
white  faced  and  frightened,  stood  in  the  glare  of  the  porter's  lantern  while  he 
looked  at  her  ticket. 

"Tourist  car  number  two,  berth  twelve,  madame." 

Apparently  all  were  asleep  in  the  car  as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  dim  light. 
Delirious  with  a  sense  of  freedom,  she  swayed  to  and  fro;  her  fingers  worked 
nervously;  her  breath  came  in  short  gasps. 

She  clutched  the  seat,  and  fought  an  impulse  to  run  up  and  down  the  aisle 
and  scream.  She  started  up  once,  but  dropped  back.  Would  they  never  get 
through  tapping  the  wheels  ?  She  remembered  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  traveling  whenever  she  heard  that  sound. 

At  last  came  the  jar  of  the  car,  and  slowly  the  long  train  began  to  gain  in 
motion,  until  it  was  rushing  along  like  a  mad  thing;  then  she  began  to  relax,  and 
tears  crept  slowly  through  the  closed  lids. 

Across  the  aisle  from  her  next  morning  an  old  woman,  with  a  motherly  face 
and  shoulders  stooped  with  work,  smiled  and  said: 

"Good  morning.  1  heerd  you  git  on  last  night.  I  can't  sleep  much  when 
I'm  travelin'.  Air  you  goin'  fur?"  Without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  con- 
tinued, "I'm  goin'  to  see  my  son,  who  lives  on  a  fruit  ranch  in  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
California.      Goin'  to  see  your  folks,  I  suppose?" 

"Xo,  I  haven't  any,  but  I  call  California  home." 

A  pathetic  expression  hovered  about  the  sweet  mouth  as  Dolly,  to  avoid  her 
questioner,  looked  out  of  the  window. 

The  old  woman  said  no  more  until  lunch  time;  then  she  leaned  over  and  laid 
an  old-fashioned  cruller  in  Dolly's  lap. 

"Honey,  you  don't  seem  to  hev  much  appetite;  won't  you  eat  one  of  my  crul- 
lers? Charley  says  nobody  can  make  crullers  like  his  mother."  Her  old  face 
glowed  with  love  and  tenderness. 

Dolly  tried  to  eat,  but  she  could  not  swallow;  a  lump  kept  rising  in  her  throat. 
She  had  a  longing  now  to  tell  this  motherly-faced  old  woman  everything.  With 
some  such  premonition  the  little  old  woman  slipped  into  Dolly's  seat. 

"There's  somethin'  troubling  you,  honey.  Can't  you  tell  an  old  woman," 
laying  her  wrinkled  hand  on  Dolly's  arm,  "who  knows  what  sulferin'  is?  Air 
ye  runnin'  away?" 

With  stiffled  cry  and  blanched  face  Dolly  nodded. 

"From  yer  husband.      Wasn't  he  good  to  ye?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  sobbed.      Then  she  told  her  story. 

"My  dear,  marriage  ain't  no  temporary  affair;  it's  for  life,  'till  death  us  do 
part.' "  She  paused,  then  added :  "Neither  is  it  right  to  marry  a  man  you  don't 
love ;  but  if  you  do,  stick  to  him,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  I'd  become  interested 
in  outside  things;  I'd  open  a  mission  Sunday  school,  or  help  poor  girls  to  get  an 
education;  there's  plenty  to  do  in  the  Avorld,"  she  said. 

And  now  she  was  running  away  from  Jem. 

The  old  woman  broke  the  silence  by  saying: 

"I'd  go  back  to  him.  I'm  sure  you'll  never  regret  it.  Try  to  look  beyond  the 
material  to  the  spiritual.  See  his  beautiful  character,  his  tenderness  for  you.  Ask 
God  to  help  you." 

Dolly  winked  her  eyes  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

"Take  an  old  woman's  advice  and  go  back."  The  worn  old  face  was  pleading. 
With  a  little  squeeze  of  Dolly's  hand,  she  went  back  to  her  seat. 

At  Portland  Dolly  helped  her  into  the  comfortable  station  to  wait  until  the 
California  train  came  in.      Then  she  went  to  ask  when  the  next  train  left  for 
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Helena.     She  met  the  questioning  look  on  the  old  face  as  she  came  back  with : 

'•'I'm  going  back." 

"Bless  vou,  dearie !  You'll  never  regret  it.  I'll  be  prayin'  for  you  every 
day." 

As  the  California  train  crossed  the  drawbridge  over  the  Willamette  Eiver  a 
white  handkerchief  fluttered  from  a  car  window. 

Dolly  went  back  to  the  waiting  room,  crying  softly. 

People  were  coming  and  going;  miothers  were  bidding  sons  good-bye,  husbands, 
wives ;  whole  families  went  away  together.  A  youngish  man  and  woman  tried  to  act 
^vith  indifference  to  each  other,  but  their  relation  was  betrayed  by  the  shower  of  rice 
that  poured  from  her  sleeve  and  flirted  from  his  handkerchief. 

Dolly  tried  to  think  of  Jem  in  a  new  light.  At  last  she  was  off.  If  she 
could  only  reach  the  ranch  before  Jem  returned  he  need  never  know — she  could 
if  nothing  happened. 

A  wild  shriek  of  the  engine,  a  lurch  that  hurled  her  headlong  against  the 
opposite  seat,  and  something  had  happened.  "A  spreading  rail,"  was  the  answer 
to  the  anxious  inquiry.      "A  delay  of  hours." 

What  should  she  do?  There  was  nothing  but  to  wait.  With  nerves  tense 
she  sat,  now  and  then  peering  out  into  the  dark. 

"We'll  be  off  in  an  hour,"  a  cheery  voice  shouted. 

The  train  reached  Helena  a  few  hours  late,  but  there  was  time.  She  breathed 
a  thanksgiving. 

No  one  wished  to  drive  her  to  the  ranch,  and  she  was  almost  discouraged  when 
she  discovered  Mr.  Simmons  coming  out  of  a  grocery  store  with  arms  full  of 
bundles.      She  flew  after  him. 

"Why,  bless  me  ef  it  ain't  Mrs.  Allen !"  said  he,  turning  quicklv  on  hearing 
his  name. 

"May  I  go  home  with  you,  Mr.  Simmons  ?" 

He  hesitated,  and  glanced  up  at  the  gray  sky.  "It  looks  mighty  like  we  was 
goin'  to  have  a  blizzard.  It  would  be  better  fer  you  to  wait  and  let  Jem  come 
after  you." 

"jSTo,  no.     I  must  go  with  you." 

"Waal,  jest  crawl  into  my  bearskin  then." 

"I  can't  take  your  overcoat." 

"I'll  borrow  one,"  he  answered. 

They  looked  scarcely  human  when  they  were  ready  to  start.  The  horses  were 
eager  to  be  off.  As  Lige  took  his  foot  off  the  brake  and  they  sprang  forward,  the 
first  snowflakes  fluttered  down. 

He  looked  up  into  the  gray  sky.  "Hope  they'll  stay  where  they  belong  till 
we  put  a  good  ten  mile  behind  us  any  way." 

They  were  speeding  along  as  fast  as  Lige  dared  let  the  horses  go ;  he  must  save 
their  strength  for  future  use. 

The  snowflakes  had  nimiberless  companions  now,  and  the  wind  began  to  rise. 
It  whistled  and  screamed  through  the  gulches,  and  dashed  into  the  horses'  faces 
till  they  shook  their  heads  and  squealed. 

The  blizzard  was  upon  them.  They  could  scarcely  see.  The  wind  tore  at 
them  and  searched  for  a  place  in  their  clothing  to  get  its  chill  fingers  in.  Their 
staring  eyes,  with  white-frosted  lashes  and  brows,  gave  them  a  grotesque  look.  The 
drifts  were  beginning  to  pile  up. 

Perhaps  Jem  would  not  start  for  home,  she  thought,  when  he  saw  the  storm 
coming  on,  but  she  knew  better ;  he  would  think  of  her  and  come. 

The  wind  increased  in  fury.  It  snatched  great  handfuls  of  snow  and  flung  it 
into  their  faces,  almost  blinding  them ;  then  danced  on  the  backs  of  the  horses  and 
laughed  in  mad  glee.  Like  a  wild  demoniac  it  shrieked  and  tore  out  of  the  canyons, 
wrenched  at  the  wagon,  and  piled  the  drifts  high  in  front  of  it. 

The  horses  were  beginning  to  flounder.  Lige  had  to  use  the  whip  now.  In 
silence  they  toiled  on. 
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The  drifts  were  getting  deeper  and  deeper;  the  horses  were  floundering 
fearfully. 

The  wagon  lurched  heavily  and  Dolly  was  hurled  head  first  into  the  snow. 

Lige,  fighting  for  breath,  came  out  of  a  snowdrift  and  hurried  to  where  only 
a  piece  of  the  fur  coat  told  where  Dolly  had  gone.  He  tore  at  the  snow,  digging 
like  a  wild  animal.      At  last  Dolly,  choked  and  struggling,  was  rescued. 

The  wagon  was  on  its  side  with  wheels  in  the  air.  The  horses  lay  perfectly 
still,  almost  buried  in  the  snow. 

Dolly,  with  wide-ej^ed  terror,  began  ATringing  her  hands.  There  came  to  her 
mind  what  some  wise  man  had  said  of  a  woman:  "She  should  never  come  into  a 
man's  life,  or  else  should  never  go  out  of  it." 

Lige  knew  it  was  certain  death  unless  they  were  rescued.  He  lit  the  lantern 
and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  upturned  wheels. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Allen,  I'm  goin'  on  aways  to  see  ef  I  can  make  out  jest  where  we 
air.  I'll  leave  the  light  to  cheer  you  up  a  bit,  and  the  wagon  is  kind  of  a  wind- 
break fer  ye." 

Dolly  threw  out  her  arms  toward  him,  agony  on  every  feature.  "Oh,  don't, 
don't  leave  me!     Let  me  go  with  you." 

"It's  impossible,  Mrs.  Allen." 

"You  may  be  lost,"  she  wailed,  "and  I  don't  want  to  die  alone." 

"There  now,  cheer  up.  I'll  come  back,"  he  said.  "This  is  our  only  chance 
for  life,"  and  strode  off,  leaving  her  terror  stricken.  He  was  soon  lost  to  view 
in  the  whirling  snow. 

She  ran  after  him,  shouting,  but  the  wind  dashed  the  sound  back  in  her  face. 
She  plunged  wildly  forward;  it  was  useless,  she  could  not  keep  her  feet;  after  a 
desperate  struggle  she  returned  to  the  wagon  and  sank  down  exhausted,  feeling 
giddy  and  half  insane.  Was  she  losing  her  mind?  She  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  to  shut  out  the  desolate  scene.      Would  it  take  very  long  to  freeze  to  death? 

After  she  had  sat  still  for  ages,  it  seemed  to  her,  -she  came  to  her  feet  with 
a  spring.  The  silence  was  broken  with  the  crack,  crack  of  a  revolver.  Then  the 
awful  stillness  shut  down  again.  She  stared  with  aching  eyes  toward  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  had  come.  She  heard  shouts,  and  Mr.  Simmons  and  Ezra 
sprang  out  of  a  sleigh.  The  over-strained  nerves  gave  way,  and  she  sobbed  con- 
vulsively. 

!Mrs.  Simmons,  expecting  her  husband,  had  grown  fearful  for  his  safety,  and 
had  started  Ezra  in  the  sleigh  to  search  for  him.  He  found  his  father  almost 
ready  to  give  up  from  exhaustion. 

They  were  not  as  far  from  home  as  Mr.  Simmons  had  thought.  Dolly 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart  as  they  approached  the  house.  Had  Jem  come 
home  yet? 

She  tottered  and  almost  fell  as  she  sprang  past  Mr.  Simmons.  She  was  in 
time. 

A  cheerful  fire  soon  blazed  and  crackled  in  the  big  fireplace.  A  knock  came 
at  the  door.  Dolly  sprang  to  it,  wild  eyed  with  terror.  A  man  stood  there  whom 
she  did  not  know. 

Is  this  Mrs.  Allen?" 

"What  happened  to  Jem  ?"  she  gasped. 

He  dropped  his  eyes  and  shuffled  his  feet. 

"'He's  met  with  an  accident,  but  I — I — I  think — I  guess  he'll  be  all  right." 

She  heard  footsteps.  Strange  men  bore  Jem  into  the  firelight,  his  hands  hang- 
ing helpless,  his  face  and  head  covered  with  blood. 

"Jem,  don't  you  know  me?"  she  pleaded. 

The  eyelids  quivered,  then  opened,  he  smiled  faintly  at  her.  "It's  almost 
over — but — you — love  me,  do — "  The  eyes  closed  again;  then,  roused  by  the 
cool  water,  he  finished,  "Don't  you,  Dolly?" 

Her  lips  quivered  as  she  placed  them  close  to  his  ear  and  whispered : 

"Yes." 
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THE  RURAL  PHONE 

By  Linda  Jennings 

WW  ^^1^  "5^  ES,  I'll  go  in  on  the  telephone  deal.  There's  not  a  man  in  this 
country  that  needs  one  more  than  I  do.  Now,  tell  me  again  how 
it's  to  be  run." 

"Well,  there  will  be  sixteen  of  us  on  this  line.      We  each  buy 
our  own  instrument  and  go  shares  on  putting  up  the  line.      We'll 
have  a  system  of  rings,  so  that  we  can  each  ring  up  the  party  we  want ;  so  there  will 
be  no  need  of  a  central  until  there  are  more  lines." 

"^Oh,  but  the  women,"  interrupted  John  Marsden;  "they'll  talk  tod  listen  all 
the  time.  A  man  will  never  get  a  chance  to  say  a  word.  We  ought  to  restrict  the 
talk  over  the  line  to  business  matters." 

Ben  Tolman  laughed  good  naturedly.  "Oh,  say,  Marsden,  we  couldn't  do 
that;  the  women  will  not  do  all  the  fool  talk.  Ten  to  one  you'll  be  making  love 
by  'phone  yourself  before  the  year  is  out." 

Marsden  laughed  contemptuously,  and  brought  the  talk  back  to  the  business 
at  hand  by  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Well,  count  me  in,  but  I'll  have  to  be  off;  must  be  at  the  court  house  by  ten. 
That  confounded  lawsuit  is  wasting  a  lot  of  my  time." 

He  touched  his  horse  and  was  gone,  taking  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  bustle, 
rush  and  go. 

Within  a  month  the  telephone  instruments  were  in  place,  the  poles  up,  the 
wires  stretched,  and  the  first  rural  telephone  line  in  Skagit  County  was  in  working 
order. 

John  Marsden  was  in  Seattle  when  his  telephone  was  put  in  place,  but  his 
housekeeper  met  him  at  the  door  with  the  news. 

"Well,  I'm  confounded  glad  of  it.  I'll  just  speak  to  Ben  Tolman  about  those 
seed  oats." 

He  found  a  card  that  told  the  number  of  rings  of  each  patron  of  the  line,  and 
rang  one  short  and  one  long.  As  he  took  down  the  receiver  he  heard  a  woman's 
voice  saying,  "A  cup  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  plenty  of  ginger,  a 
small  piece  of  butter.  Oh,  I  forgot,  a  half  cup  of  water.  Boil  until  it's  a  nice 
syrup.      1  think  you  will  find  it  just  the  thing." 

"Ladies,"  said  John  Marsden  firmly,  "may  I  have  this  line  for  a  business 
message?      Perhaps  the  household  recipe  can  hold  awhile." 

"Household  recipe !"  the  wires  sagged  with  the  weight  of  feminine  indigna- 
tion. "Miss  Langham  was  just  telling  me  how  to  make  a  syrup  for  little  John's 
cough.     I  guess  that's  as  important  as  anything  you'll  have  to  say." 

The  next  moment  they  had  granted  his  request,  and  he  was  assuring  himself 
that  it  was  going  to  be  just  as  he  had  feared.  Then  he  resolved  on  a  course  of 
action,  and  as  a  result  whenever  he  wanted  the  lino  he  simply  rang  for  his  party, 
and  if  he  was  answered,  shouted  his  message  in  tones  loud  enough  to  drown  thq, 
other  talkers. 

Private  conversation  was  almost  impossible  over  the  line  because  of  the  neigh- 
borly interest  shown  in  whatever  was'  being  said.  If  young  Mrs.  Lee  informed 
her  mother  that  little  Joe  had  cried  all  night,  more  than  one  motherly  voice  offered 
suggestions  as  to  what  ailed  him,  and  sympathized  with  her  for  loss  of  sleep. 

This  "rubbering"  John  Marsden  held  in  great  contempt.  Still  he  heard  much 
as  he  alternately  rang  and  waited  for  his  party.  Many  things  that  he  heard  con- 
firmed in  him  a  growing  belief  that  John  Marsden,  bachelor  of  forty  years,  was 
anything  but  popular  in  Skagit  Valley.      Fifteen  years  without  family  ties  had  bred 
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in  him  a  disproportionate  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  own  affairs  that  was  fatal 
to  his  popularity  as  a  neighbor. 

One  day  in  June,  as  he  waited^  receiver  to  ear,  he  heard  a  girl's  voice  saying: 
"Oh,  Miss  Langham,  I'm  so  afraid  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  enough  strawberries 
given  us  for  the  social,  and  we  have  asked  every  one  that  has  berries  except  John 
Marsden." 

"Well,  why  don't  y6u  ask  him?" 

"But,  Miss  Langham,  we  never  ask  him.  Can't  you  hear  him  saying,  'I've  an 
important  deal  on  hand,  I  can't  be  bothered'  ?" 

"Well,  we  ought  to  ask  him.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  our  church.  We 
have  just  grown  out  of  the  way  of  asking  him,  that  is  all." 

There  was  a  high  feminine  giggle  as  the  girl  suggested,  "We  might  ask  him 
over  the  'phone." 

"Certainly,  do  so." 

"Oh,  I  would  not  dare  ask  him,  not  for  the  world.  Miss  Langham,  will  you 
not  ask  him?      Please." 

"If  you  wish  me  to,  but  I  am  not  on  that  committee." 

A  noiseless  two  short  and  a  long  ring  right  in  his  ear  and  the  man  flushed  guilt- 
ily as  a  voice  asked,  "Is  this  Mr.  Marsden's?" 

"Yes,  this  is  the  man,"  he  answered  gruffly. 

"How  fortunate !  Our  church  is  giving  a  social  to-night,  and  we  have  been 
neglecting  you  lately.      Can  you  let  us  have  some  strawberries?" 

"Sometimes  a  man  appreciates  just  such  neglect  as  I  have  been  getting.  Yes, 
3'ou  may  have  the  berries." 

Then  the  natural  man  came  to  the  surface.  "But  I  have  not  time  to  pick 
them." 

The  vision  of  hustling  John  Marsden  picking  strawberries  for  a  church  social 
caused  a  burst  of  merriment  to  reach  that  gentleman  with  Miss  Langham's  thanks. 

A  few  days  later  he  met  her  out  driving,  and  she,  remembering  the  straw- 
berries, smiled  brightly.  John  Marsden  experienced  a  strange  sensation — after- 
wards he  knew  that  he  had  blushed,  and  a  woman's  smile  wavered  before  him 
all  day. 

When  the  chill  breezes  of  Noveml^er  stirred  men  to  action,  John  Marsden, 
ringing  furiously,  found  his  attention  caught  by  these  words : 

"Yes,  he  has  been  going  down  there,  off  and  on,  for  goodness  knows  how  long. 
Ben  says  he  is  after  that  eighty  acres  that  joins  his  upper  place." 

"Mebby  he  is  after  Miss  Langham  herself."  The  laughter  that  followed  the 
suggestion  proclaimed  it  a  joke. 

"Hush,  don't  say  names  over  the  'phone.  No  fear  of  that.  Can  you  imagine 
lam  wasting  his  time  going  courting?" 

"Hardly,  unless  it  be  that  he  would  get  land  enough  vrith  her." 

The  gentleman  under  discussion  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  violence  that 
threatened  injury  to  the  instrument,  and  was  half  way  to  the  barn  before  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  not  attended  to  the  business  that  had  taken  him  to  tlrel'^, 
telephone. 

"I'll  go  to  town  and  see  to  it,"  he  muttered.      "I'll  have  the  <3onfounded 
'phone  taken  out.     Half  the  women  in  this  valley  ought  to  be  gagged.     'No  time'',' 
to  go  courtin.' " 

He  was  still  irritated  when  he  ate  his  late  supper,  waited  on  by  his  old  liouse- 
lc(^eper.     She  began,  as  usual,  to  give  him  what  scraps  of  news  had  come  her  way.  , 
Sometimes  he  listened,  but  more  often  he  simply  pretended  to. 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  the  new  minister  being  nice  to  Alice  Langham  at 
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the  League  supper  last  night.  I  tell  you  that  man  is  putting  in  his  best  licks. 
Will  he  get  her  or  not  ?  that's  what  everybody  in  our  church  is  wanting  to  know. 

The  old  lady  paused  to  see  if  her  listener  was  giving  proper  attention.  John 
Marsden  grunted,  so  she  went  on. 

"He  couldn't  do  better  for  himself,  and  as  for  her,  she  is  thirty-five  if  she 
is  a  day  and  she  has  not  had  a  beau  for  the  land  knows  when.  I'd  like  to  advise 
her  to  take  him.  She  having  no  mother,  some  one  ought  to  speak  to  her,  but  she 
is  a  bit  queer  and  might  not  take  it  right.  Well,  I'm  going  down  there  next  week, 
for  I  am  bound  to  know  how  things  stand." 

John  Marsden  got  up  so  suddenly  that  his  chair  tipped  over. 

"Perhaps  she  will  not  thank  you  or  any  of  the  other  old  hens  for  meddling 
in  her  affairs."      Then  he  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  old  lady,  somewhat  dazed,  got  to  her  feet.  "For  the  land  sake's,  I  be- 
lieve that  John  Marsden  at  his  time  in  life  has  been  drinking.  'Old  hens !'  I'm 
thankful  that  his  poor  mother  did  not  live  to  see  this  day." 

The  man  striding  along  through  the  night  was  mentally  using  language  that 
would  have  confirmed  her  worst  fears.  He  had  come  to  hate  the  telephone,  but 
the  next  afternoon  necessity  drove  him  to  it.  His  'phone  manners  had  grown 
worse,  if  anything,  so  he  rang  as  if  he  were  sole  owner  of  the  line,  and  waited. 

A  voice  came  over  the  wire,  "Hello,  is  this  Miss  Langham's?" 

"No" — shortly — "and  I'm  using  this  line." 

"So  am  I."  The  voice  was  ministerial  but  firm,  and  its  owner  again  rang 
three  short.      Then  John  Marsden  deliberately  "rubbered." 

"Hello !" 

"Hello,  Miss  Langham?" 
.  "Yes." 
"'Oh,  say,  I  thought  that  you  might  not  know  that  we  cleared  forty-nine  dollars 
fifty  cents  on  the  League  supper." 

"Eeally,  so  much?    I  left  too  early  to  know  what  the  receipts  were." 

"I  have  some  photographs  of  interior  decorations  that  I  would  like  to  show 
you ;  something  for  Thanksgiving.     I  will  drive  out  this  evening  if  I  may." 

"Oh,  certainly."     The  feminine  voice  was  hospitable  and  kind. 

"And — and — there  are  other  matters  that  I  wish  to  speak  about  if — if — you 
will  kindly  listen." 

Miss  Langham  seemed  to  have  hung  up,  but  one  listener  had  not. 

"The  infernal  idiot !"  he  ejaculated. 

Miss  Langham  was  recalled  to  her  telephone  by  three  furious  short  rings.  Won- 
deringly,  she  answered  "Hello !" 

"Hello,  I  thinlc  you  know  who  this  is?" 

It  was  a  man's  voice,  masterful,  determined,  that  went  on :  ''I  am  coming 
right  down  to  your  place,  and  when  I  get  there  I've  something  to  say  that  you  will 
have  to  listen  to.     Do  you  hear?" 

,--^       A  woman's  voice  trembling  out  of  its  usual  placid  calm  replied,  "Of  course, 
I  hear,  and  so  does  half  of  Skagit  County." 

Her  remonstrance  was  given  on  account  of  the  place,  not  the  import  of  his 
message;  for  in  the  man's  voice  she  had  detected  the  note  that  Eve  must  have 
heard  from  Adam. 

Ten  minutes  later  Ben  Tolman,  who  was  at  his  front  gate  anxiously  peering 
up  the  road,  saw  what  he  was  looking  for  in  the  shape  of  a  familiar  bay  mare  come 
down  the  road  with  more  than  usual  haste. 

"Hello,"  he  shouted,  but  the  driver  did  not  pull  up;  so  he  yelled  derisively, 
"You  need  not  tell  me  where  you  are  going.  Half  the  women  on  our  line  are  telling 
the, other  half  that  you've  just  been  proposing  over  the  telephone." 


THE  DANCE  AT  BEAVER  CREEK 

By  Laurel  Kelsay 

THE  Turner  girls  were  in  animated  conversation  over  a  dance  to  be  given 
down  the  creek  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  That  it  was  at  a  point  sixteen 
miles  distant  and  reached  only  over  a  rough,  duvsty  road  was  nothing. 
The  country  was  not  thickly  settled  then,  and  dances  were  too  few  for 
the  young  people  to  miss  any.  They  would  cheerfully  have  gone  twice 
that  distance  on  any  special  occasion  like  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Indeed,  to  the  girls — they  were  all  under  nineteen — the  distance  was  an  added 
charm,  provided,  of  course,  there  was  a  suitable  escort.  They  had  been  consider- 
ing which  of  their  muslins  or  flowered  calico  dresses  it  might  be  best  to  Avear  for 
that  event.  There  were  also  sundry  surmises  as  to  which  one  of  the  neighboring 
girls  their  brother,  now  absent  with  their  father's  best  rig,  might  choose  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  somewhat  impartial,  bestowing  his  attentions  on  many  in  turn, 
and  few  were  the  country  belles  who  had  not  at  some  time  been  whirled  over  the 
country  behind  the  matched  sorrels.  Now  the  girls  were  wondering  which  one  he 
had  gone  to  visit.      Very  likely  that  would  be  the  one  he  would  take  to  the  dance. 

'T  do  hope  it  won't  be  Mattie  Wilson,"  said  one.  ''She  is  so  slouchy  in  her 
dress." 

"Rather  her  than  Sallie  Wicks,  with  her  forward  ways  that  make  people  talk 
if  she's  going  with  any  of  us,"  said  the  youngest,  who  being  only  fifteen  had  not 
yet  advanced  to  the  dignify  of  a  separate  escort  of  her  own,  but  was  obliged  to 
"tag  along"  with  her  elders.      "Don't  you  think  so,  Carrie?" 

"I  know  whom  Carrie's  goin'  with,"  sang  little  Charlie,  sprawled  on  the  floor, 
his  heels  in  the  air.  /'She's  goin'  with  a  feller  with  a  black  muffstash — an'  he 
gives  me  candy."  He  rolled  over  against  his  mother's  chair  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  hands  that  reached  for  him. 

Carrie  smiled  happily.  She  knew  whose  buggy  would  take  her.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  long  ride,  the  happy  exchange  of  confidences,  the  conversation 
tinged  with  the  romance  lent  by  an  ever-changing  panorama  of  hill  and  valley, 
delightful  anticipation. 

"I  don't  care  who  Sam  takes,"  she  said. 

A  young  man  rode  up  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Wlien  he  showed  signs  of  halting 
in  front  of  the  gate  the  girls  rose  in  welcome. 

"Howdy,  Eb,"  called  old  man  Turner  without  moving.      "Won't  you  'light?" 

"No,  I  ain't  time.  Jest  stopped  on  my  way  home.  Howdy,  girls."  The 
girh'  glanced  at  one  another,  wondering  which  one  he  had  come  to  see.  Then 
Carrie,  perceiving  that  the  eyes  of  the  others  were  upon  her,  fiushed  and  started 
down  the  steps.  Since  at  several  times  she  had  accepted  Eb's  escort,  and  even 
entertained  him  afternoons  when  he  had  called,  and  the  other  girls  had  fied,  she 
was  probably  the  one  he  desired  to  communicate  with;  therefore  it  was  clearly 
her  duty  to  advance  and  take  up  the  conversation.  The  others  reseated  their;- 
selves  with  some  relief.  They  were  a  little  tired.  Two  young  men  from  town 
had  just  departed  after  a  long  stay.  Besides  Eb  was  not  greatly  liked  by  them. 
Down  in  front  Carrie  was  holding  the  gate  open  hospitably. 

"Better  come  in,  Eb,  and  stay  to  supper." 

"No,  I  guess  not  to-day."  He  dismounted  and  came  close  to  the  gate,  draw- 
ing the  bridle  rein  over  his  arm,  his  hulking  shoulders  heaving  as  he  walked,  his 
"buttermilk"  blue  eyes  white  spots  in  his  sunburnt  face,  his  yellow  hair  powdered 
with  dust. 

"Jest,  been  down  in  the  bottom  to  see  if  Tom  Clark  wanted  to  take  a  couple  o' 
ton  of  hay  off'n  my  hands.     I  don't  want  the  hauling  of  it  after  it's  cut,"  he  said. 

"Oh,"  Carrie  laughed,  "I  s'pose  you  stopped  at  Perkins  'on  your  way  back. 
How's  Jennie?" 
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"I  didn't  stop  there,  an'  I  didn't  see  Jennie/'  he  declared.  "It  was  al)oiit 
the  Fourth  of  July;  I  wanted  to  see — " 

"How's  your  mother,"  inquired  Carrie,  who  if  possible  wished  to  keep  off 
the  subject  of  the  Fourth  .of  July  dances.  "She  was  complaining  of  rheumatism 
when  I  saw  her  last  at  Sunday  school." 

"She's  well.      Say,  Carrie,  will  you — " 

""Why  don't  Nellie  ever  come  over?  I  think  its  mean  of  her  not  to  pay  back 
my  visit.'' 

"Sister's  real  busy  now.  She's  making  a  dress  to  wear  to  the  Fourth  of  July 
dance.      Say,  Carrie,  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  dance  with  me." 

"'Oh,  Eb,  I'm  sorry,  but  I'm — uncertain.     I  may  not  go  at  all." 

Carrie  was  not  disposed  to  confide  too  much. 

"Wliat !  ain't  you  goin'  ?      Better.      Everybody's  goin'." 

"But — well — you  see  I've  made  other  arrangements." 

"Why  can't  ye  go  with  me?  I  ain't  ast  anybody  else  'cause  I  wanted  yon. 
Ain't  T  been  to  see  you  jest  as  if  you  was  my  girl?  An'  I  think  ye  ort  to  go  with 
me."     The  buttermilk  orbs  looked  appeal  and  affection. 

"I  would,  Eb,  but  I've  promised  to  go  with  somebody  else,"  the  red  surging 
over  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke,  fingering  the  hollyhocks  that  brushed  her  shoulder. 

"Wliat !     Wasn't  I   soon  enough  with  my  invite?      Who   did  ye  promise?" 

"Oh,  now,  Eb,"  laughing,  "isn't  that  asking  too  much  ?  Does  it  make  any 
difference  to  you  who  I  go  to  dances  with?"  she  asked  archly. 

"Now,  Carrie,  ain't  ye  pretty  near  my  girl?  An'  if  ye  go  to  goin'  around  the 
country  with  others,  I  want  to  know  who  'tis.  Please,  Carrie,  won't  you  tell  me, 
jest  as  an  old  friend,"  he  urged. 

The  girl  twisted  the  hollyhock  blooms  to  pieces. 

"If  I  tell  you,  Eb,"  she  said  slowly,  "it'll  be  just  because  you  are  an  old 
friend,  but" — impressively — "will  you  promise  never  to  tell  any  one,  especially 
the  Brown  girls?  'Cause  they'll  tell  it  all  around  and  I  wouldn't  have  him  think 
I  was  bragging,"  with  the  slightest  accent  on  "him." 

The  yellow  eyebrows  came  down  in  a  frown.  "No,  of  course  I  won't  tell. 
"WTio  is  it?"  impatiently. 

She  looked  as  if  she  did  not  believe  him,  but  answered  softly,  "Alf  Hadley." 

"Alf  Hadley !"  in  affected  surprise,  mingled  with  contempt.  He  had  guessed 
this.  "Good  land!  Carrie  Turner,  you  surely  ain't  goin'  with  him?  You  don't 
want  to  be  seen  with  a  fellow  like  that !" 

"Wliy?"  throwing  up  her  chin,  a  smile  that  was  half  sneer  on  her  lips.  Eb 
Saunders  had  been  daunted  by  that  smile  often  when  he  had  endeavored  to  give 
their  conversation  a  sentimental  turn,  and  he  did  not  like  to  see  it. 

"Well,  if  you  just  knew" — and  he  hesitated.  "Why,  he  got  drunk  up  at 
Schwartz'  saloon  last  Sunday,  an'  jumped  on  the  table  with  both  feet,  an'  left  the 
print  of  his  boot  heels,"  he  added,  seeing  doubt  in  her  face.  "Fact,  Bill  Blodgett 
he  was  there  an'  seen  him." 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"It's  so;  he  an'  another  fellow,  both  drunk." 

"Did  you  see  him?" 

"No,  but  lots  o'  others  did.  Bill  Blodgett  told  me.  I  seen  the  print  of  the 
boot  heels  on  the  table.  Now,  you  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  fellow  he  is.  You 
don't  want  to  go  with  anybody  that  gets  drunk." 

"If  I  thought  it  was  true — " 

"It  is  true.  Now  I'll  tell  ye  jest  what  Bill  told  me,"  and  he  began  to  relate 
in  a  confidential  tone,  with  much  nasal  emphasis,  a  long  story  of  the  occurrence. 
Carrie  listened  with  eyes  looking  far  away  over  the  hills.  i3ut  she  did  not  see 
any  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Unpleasant  pictures  were  forcing  themselves 
upon  her  brain  and  blinding  her  eyes.  When  Eb  had  finished  she  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  said  slowly. 

"So  he  was  drunk?" 
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"Of  course  he  was.  Now  you  know  that  no  girl  can  afford  to  go  around 
with  a  fellow  that  gets  drunk.      Throw  him  over  an'  come  M'ith  me." 

The  smile  came  back  to  Carrie's  face. 

"0,  but  I  didn't  say  for  sure  I  was  going." 

"If  you  do  you  won't  go  with  him?" 

"No,  Eb,  I  won't.      I'm  believing  what  you  say.      I  won't  go  with  him." 

"Then  you'll  go  with  me?" 

"No,  I'm  not  going'  at  all."  And  that  was  all  that  Eb  could  get  from  her, 
though  he  continued  his  argument  a  half  hour  longer. 

Carrie  watched  him  go,  smiling  indifferently  till  his  back  was  turned,  and 
several  yards  were  placed  between  him  and  the  gate.  Then  a  sudden  change  came 
over  her  face,  giving  it  a  sorrowful  cast  quite  unusual  to  its  plump  contour.  But 
it  was  not  there  long.  If  that  was  the  kind  of  a  man  he  was — and  then  to  have 
the  cheek  to  come  and  ask  her  on  the  top  of  that.  Humph!  and  Carrie  sniffed 
and  tossed  her  head. 

"I  want  to  ride  Jim  to  town  to-morrow,"  she  informed  her  father  tl^.at  even- 
ing. The  next  day  when  she  had  completed  her  small  purchases  in  the  village 
store  and  started  to  unhitch  her  horse  from  the  rack  in  front  of  the  postoffice,  Alf 
Hadley  was  foremost  among  those  who  rushed  forward  to  assist  her  to  mount,  and 
distajiced  the  rest.  She  had  expected  this,  and  that  was  the  reason  she  had  de- 
ferred her  departure  until  he,  in  an  unoccupied  moment,  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  store.      She  halted  by  the  horse's  head,  out  of  earshot  of  the  others. 

"Why,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Hadley,"  she  said  in  affected  surprise,  "i  didn't  ex- 
pect to  have  the  honor,". very  scornfully  and  loftily. 

"Of  course,  dear,  I'd  always  come  to  help  you,  if  'twas  only  t"  get  a  word 
or  two  from  )our  sweet  lips." 

She  Ignored  the  affectionate  light  in  his  eyes. 

"I  didn't  'spose  you'd  be  able  to  be  out  yet.  How's  Mr.  Schwartz?"  The 
unmistakable  sneer  in  the  voice  aroused  the  young  man. 

"What  now,  Carrie?      I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  bewildered. 

"Anybody  that's  acted  as  you  have  ought  to  know  better  than  to  come  to  help 
a  respectable  young  lady  on  her  horse,"  she  continued,  fumbling  about  the  saddle, 
her  back  turned. 

"Carrie,  dear,  what's  the  matter?      WTiat  have  I  done." 

"Don't  ask  me.  Ask  yourself.  And  now  that  I'm  in  conversation  with 
you,  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  I  can't  go  to  the  ball  with  you.  I 
don't  wish  your  company.  I've  made  other  arrangements."  She  had  succeeded 
in  getting  this  speech  off,  as  she  had  rehearsed  it  coming  down,  but  she  kept  hei' 
eyes  fixed  on  the  housetops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  She  dared  net 
look  at  Hadley's  face. 

What  protests  he  might  have  made  she  did  not  stay  to  learn.  She  jerked 
the  bridle  rein  from  his  hand,  put  one  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  was  in  the  saddle 
b<M'ore  he  could  recover  himself.  She  settled  herself,  then  added  another  >jling: 
"And  please  remember,  Mr.  Hadley,  that  I  dont'  wish  to  be  seen  with  you  any- 


more." 


The  startled  Jim  sprang  suddenly  forward,  under  the  impetus  of  the  cut 
lie  received  from  her  switch,  and  with  her  head  very  erect  she  rode  rapidly  away. 
V>v.t  there  were  times  on  the  road  home  when  that  head  went  several  degrees  lower, 
and  the  paper  parcel  in  front  of  her  saddle  splashed  with  tears. 

Carrie  did  go  to  the  ball,  but  not  with  Eb.  Wlien  it  became  known  in  the  family 
that  Alf  Hadley  was  ineligible,  her  mother  said : 

■■'It  seems  a  pity  that  a  y(  vng  girl  must  stay  away  from  a  dance  on  account 
of  him." 

"Go  with  me,"  said  her  brother. 

"WTiat!"   Carrie  exclaimed,  "didn't  either  Mattie  or  Sallie  consent?" 

"Mattie's  too  smart,  and   Sallie  had  promised  to  go  with  someone  else    a 
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month  ago.      Next  time  I'll  look  out  in  time.      But  they'll  never  get  a  chance  to 
ride  with  me  again." 

Sam,  although  the  best  natured  and  most  devoted  of  cavaliers,  if  ever  angered 
or  offended  had  never  been  known  to  return  and  make  up  with  a  disdainful  belle. 
Carrie  sighed,  and  wondered  if  all  men  were  alike  in  that  respect.  Then  she 
thought,  rebuking  her  feelings,  that  it  did  not  matter  any  way.  She  was  the  one 
to  be  offended. 

So  Carrie  rode  with  her  brother  to  the  dance.  It  -was  a  double-seated  rig, 
and  Eb  was  on  the  front  seat  with  Carrie's  youngest  sister,  who,  in  the  joy  of 
having  a  separate  beau  of  her  own,  had  overlooked  all  Eb's  shortcomings. 

It  was  not  dark  when  they  drew  up  before  the  gate  of  the  farm  hcuse  where 
the  dance  was  held.  Yet  the  sound  of  fiddles  and  dancing  feet,  mingled  with  the 
strident,  "Swing!"  and  ''All  promenade!"  of  the  caller  came  from  the  open  win- 
dows and  doors.      Here  they  were  met  by  the  arms  of  the  motherly  farmer's  wife. 

'"Tjri.nd  salves!  just  throw  off  your  dusters  an'  come  right  in  an'  have  a  bite  of 
supper  before  yoh  go  up  stairs  to  get  ready,"  was  her  invitation  after  a  hearty 
hand  shake  all  around.  She  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room,  where  her  helpers, 
in  exceedingly  stiff  white  aprons,  were  bustling  about  between  the  long  tables, 
aniorig  the  rows  of  dishes,  stacks  of  pies  and  piles  of  cooked  meats.-  round  eyed 
and  lab'ly  bulging  with  the  sense  of  responsibility. 

Upstairs,  her  eyes  dancing  in  anticipation,  Carrie  hooked  her  "sprigged 
muslin"  dress. 

"Are  there  many  here,  Minnie?"  she  asked. 

"0,  yes ;  nigh  about  twenty-five  couple  already,  and  lots  yet  to  come,"  answered 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  who  was  holding  the  candle  so  Carrie  could  see  the 
back  of  her  dress. 

"There's  the  Smiths  from  up  the  vaUey,  and  the  Muggins  boys  from  the 
Butte,"  and  she  enumerated  a  long  list.  ''They  ain't  here  yet.  My,  but  you  do 
look  sweet  with  them  long  curls !" 

"\Aniose  baby  is  that?"  said  Carrie,  her  mouthful  of  pins  indicating  one  on 
the  bed. 

"Mrs.  Winters'.  She's  dancing  now,"  answered  Minnie.  "My,  you  just 
ought  to  see  them !  Seven  babies  on  one  bed  in  the  back  room.  I  expect  all  the 
beds  '11  be  full  before  the  night's  over.  Yes,  Ma,  I'll  come,"  in  answer  to  a  sub- 
dued call  from  the  stairway.  "Steve  Jackson  and  Sadie  York,"  she  went  on, 
"they're  here.  Did  you  know  they  were  married.  Yes,  married  to-day.  Yes,  I'm 
coming !"  She  was  called  again.  "Ma's  she's  that  nervous  and  flustered  she  don't 
know  what  to  do.  Now  I  don't  get  excited.  I  guess  I'll  have  to  leave  you.  You 
can  find  your  way  down,  can't  you?" 

She  rushed  out,  returning  before  her  dress  was  through  the  doorway  to  say: 
"Say,  there's  an  awful  pretty  girl  here.  She  came  with  a  Mr.  Hadley  from  up 
the  valley  somewhere.    Know  him  ?    Yes,  Ma.     Oh,  dear !"  and  she  vanished. 

Down  stairs  in  the  two  rooms  that  had  been  cleared  for  the  purpose  eight 
quadrilles  were  in  progress  when  Carrie  and  her  sister  entered  and  found  seats.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  pick  out  young  Hadley,  who  was  dancing  with  a  girl  in  red, 
apparently  enjoying  himself  exceedingly. 

"I  don't  see  that  she  is  a  bit  pretty,"  was  Carrie's  comment  to  her  sister. 
But  as  the  evening  wotc  on  she  could  not  help  noticing  that  Alf  Hadley  led  the 
lady  with  the  red  dress  on  the  floor  quite  frequently — too  often  not  to  be  con- 
spicuous. 

Straightway  Carrie  became  very  gay,  and  danced  recklessly,  almost  without 
intermission. 

"I  'spose  you're  enjoyin'  yourself  a  heap.  Miss  Turner?" 

It  was  the  twentieth  time  Carrie  had  heard  that  same  remark  from  the  awk- 
ward youths  with  perspiring  hands  and  shiny  red  faces,  who,  feeling  that  they 
must  talk  with  their  partners,  believed  this  was  the  only  proper  way  to  open  the 
conversation. 
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Carrie  answered  listlessly,  then  suddenly  she  straightened  up,  smiled  and 
then  leaned  over  toward  her  partner  and  began  to  talk  with  a  cordiality  and  ani- 
mation that  took  him  by  surprise.  Across  from  where  they  stood,  at  the  foot  of 
the  set,  a  couple  had  just  taken  places.  It  was  Hadley  and  the  girl  in  red.  Until 
now  they  had  not  been  in  the  same  set  together.  Carrie  had  hoped  that  during 
the  evening  Hadley  might  seek  her  to  ask  an  explanation,  but  he  seemed  to  avoid 
her.  "Now,"  she  thought,  with  hot  cheeks,  "we  will  be  obliged  to  clasp  hands." 
She  wondered  if  he  would  give  her  any  sign  of  recognition — a  pressure  of  the 
hand  when  they  were  turning.  Alf  had  been  so  devoted  in  the  months  past.  The 
suggestion  never  came  into  her  head  that  she  could  do  so  unlady  like  an  act  as  to 
press  his  hand.  But  the  dance,  was  finished  without  any  word,  look,  or  sign  from 
him. 

Later,  after  the  midnight  supper,  Carrie  was  seated  on  the  front  porch  with 
Steve  Jackson  and  his  wife,  Em  Saunders  at  her  side.  A  young  man  made  his 
way  toward  her  leading  another.  Mrs.  Jackson  gripped  Carrie's  arm  and  whispered 
something  hastily,  of  which  Carrie  could  only  catch  the  words,  "Say  no."  Sur- 
prised, she  managed  to  murmur  "Engaged,"  after  the  young  man  had  been  in- 
troduced.     After  they  had  left  Carrie  turned  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 

"What  was  it?"  she  asked.. 

"I  told  you  not  to  dance  with  him.  He's  been  drinking,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson. 
"Sure ;  got  a  bottle  out  in  the  barn.     Steve  can  tell  you." 

"Yes,  he  has,"  Steve  declared.  He  and  another  fellow.  They  came  late 
alone.  They  were  all  right  at  first,  but  now  you  can  smell  it  on  their  breath," 
impressively.  "" 

"Then  why  did  Arthur  bring  hini  up  and  introduce  him?"    ^ 

"0,  he's  a  boy  an'  don't  know  any  better." 

"Who  is  he?" 

''His  name's  Al  Burgess,"  Steve  answered.  "I  seen  him  drunk  up  at  Schwartz' 
saloon  a  couple  o'  weeks  ago.      He's  no  good  anyway." 

"He's  not  the  only  one  that  gets  drunk,"  interposed  Eb  Saunders.  "Alf 
Hadley,  he  was  drunk  there  two  Sundays  ago,  and  jumped  on  the  table  an'  left 
his  heel  prints,  too." 

"Pshaw !"  now  declared  Steve  emphatically,  "that  was  this  same  fellow  Al 
Burgess.  Alf  Hadley  was  never  there  that  day.  I  know,  'cause  I  was  there 
myself.  No  place  for  me,  I  'spose,  but  I  wasn't  married  then,"  with  a  sidelong 
glance  at  his  wife.  "Yes,  I  remember  Al  did  jump  on  the  table  and  kicked  the 
chairs  over,  too,"  he  added  laughing. 

"Then  it  wasn't  Mr.  Hadley  at  all !"  breathlessly  from  Carrie. 

"Naw !  Hadley  he  was  up  at  Brown's  practicing  songs  with  the  girls,  I 
think  I  know,  'cause  Sadie  here  was  there  with  them,  and  I  went  up  there  after  her." 
"That's  so,"  Mrs.  Jackson  agreed.  "We  was  all  practicing  hymns  for  church 
that  evening,  and  we  all  went  to  church  together.  Alf  Hadley  went  with  Alice 
Brown." 

Carrie  fairly  gasped.  She  turned  to  Eb  Saunders,  wrath  rising  above  the 
relief  she  felt. 

"You  told  me,"  she  said.      "You — "  and  she  almost  choked. 

"Now,"  Eb  began  in  his  most  conciliatory  tone,  "I  'lowed  sure  it  was  the  truth. 
Bill  Blodgett  said  he  seen  him  there,  and  he  told  me.      How  was  I  to  know — " 

"Bill  Blodgett  don't  know  Alf  Hadley.  No,  nor  Burgess  either,"  interrupted 
Steve.  "He  works  at  Peter's  farm,  and  never  comes  to  town  often  enough  to  get  ac- 
quainted.     Besides  he  was  drunk  himself  that  day." 

Eb  reddened.  He  had  really  believed  the  story,  and  had  only  meant  to  tell 
the  truth,  but  still  he  had  been  willing  enough  to  receive  it  without  investigation. 
He  turned  to  Carrie  and  commenced  a  long  and  elaborate  explanation  to  show 
how  clearly  he  had  been  blameless,  but  Carrie  cut  him  short. 

"That'll  do,  Eb  Saunders !      I  just  don't  want  anything  more  to  do  with  you. 
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Never  let  me  hear  you  tell  anything  against  one  of  my  friends  again.  I'm  done 
with  yon." 

Piising,  she  made  her  way  through  the  spooning  couples  on  the  moonlit  porch, 
passed  into  the  ball  room  and  out  again  through  the  hallway,  where  men  were 
lounging  and  walking  about,  and  out  on  the  roomy  back  porch.  She  knew  what 
she  wanted  to  do,  and  went  straight  toward  the  accomplishment  of  it.  The  porch, 
dimly  lit,  appeared  empty,  and  she  started  to  return.  Then  her  heart  leaped. 
There,  leaning  against  a  doorway  in  the  shadow,  was  Alf  Hadley,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  staring  moodily  on  the  floor.      Carrie  went  straight  to  him. 

"Say,  Alf,  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  The  words  were  halting,  but  the  tone 
was  even. 

He  jerked  his.  head  up  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  relief  showing  on  his  coun- 
tenance, but  he  did  not  speak. 

"Say,  Alf,  I'm  awful  sorry  I  treated  you  so.  1  wanted  to  come  Math  you  all 
the  time.  They^ — told  me  a  lie.  They  said — you — got  drunk  and — "  she  was 
nearly  sobbing  by  this  time. 

The  light  of  a  rapturous  smile  broke  over  Hadley's  face  as  he  reached  down 
and  grasped  the  fluttering  hands. 

"Never  mind,  little  one."  His  voice  was  tender  and  soothing.  "I  know 
now  why  you  wouldn't  come.  Sam  was  telling  me  awhile  ago.  Eb  just  wanted 
to  get  you  away  from  me,  that's  all.  But  he  hasn't,"  and  his  arm  went  around 
tlie  light  shawl  about  her  shoulders. 

Presently  Carrie  remembered  the  shadow,  and  disengaging  herself,  looked 
up.      "But,  Alf,"  she  said,  "who  is  the  girl  in  red?" 

He  laughed.  "0,  that's  a  girl  I've  known  a  long  time.  She's  going  to 
marry  my  brother  when  he  gets  back  from  the  mines." 

"Oh !" 

"Say,  I'm  going  to  take  vou  home  anyway." 

"What  of  her?''' 

"I'll  let  her  go  with  Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Maggie.  They  go  right  by  her 
door.      She  won't  care.     You'll  go,  won't  vou?" 

"Will  I?" 


THE  LUCK  OF  JIMMY  DARROW 

By  Dennis  H.  Stovall 

HIS  name  was  James  Weldenberg  Darrow,  ])ut  he  was  knoAvn  throughout 
the  district  diggings  as  "Jimmy  Darrow,"  and,  in  truth,  to  many  he  was 
just  plain  "Jim."  He  was  by  profession  a  pocket-hunter.  The  trail 
he  followed  had  its  beginning  at  the  central  camp  and  its  ending  some- 
where in  the  Soldier  Creek  wilds.  A  hand-made  cedar  shingle,  nailed 
to  a  scrub  pine,  close  by  the  winding  trail^  bore  the  following  inscription : 

NO   MONEY,   NO   WOMEN,   NO   WINE. 

BEYOND  IS 

HELL! 

TUKN  BACK,  STRANGER. 

The  shingle  was  the  turning  point  on  the  chaparral  trail,  and  was  a  warning 
to  all  who  came  that  way  that  they  had  gone  far  enough;  that  beyond  was  to  be 
found  none  of  the  things  that  men  work,  struggle  and  die  for. 
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Very  few  went  beyond  the  warning  sign.  It  was  not  only  the  eloquence  of 
the  scrawled  words  on  the  shingle  that  made  the  wandering  prospector  turn  his 
head,  but  more  the  utter  uninviting  aspect  of  the  country  beyond.  Great  moun- 
tains of  pine  reared  steep  and  rugged  into  the  sky.  The  walls  of  the  canyon  were 
sheer  walls  of  stone.  Untrodden  by  man,  the  great  wilderness  slept,  with  noth- 
ing to  break  its  primeval  stillness  save  the  babble  of  the  creek  through  the  canyon, 
the  sigh  of  the  wind  through  the  pines,  and  the  songs  and  cries  of  birds  and  beasts. 
In  all  this  there  was,  indeed,  but  little  to  attract  even  the  seeker  for  gold. 

There  were  two,  however,  who  paid  no  heed  to  the  sign  or  its  warning.  These 
two  were  Jim  and  Billy.  Each  year,  as  regularly  as  the  onion-skin  bark  peeled 
from  the  madrona  trunks,  these  two  went  twice  by  that  sign,  once  going  in,  once 
coming  out. 

Jimmy  was  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  but  was  as  agile  and  active  as  a  man 
of  twenty-five.  He  was  tanned  and  weather-beaten  as  all  men  are  who  spend  their 
days  in  the  heat,  winds  and  cold  of  the  outside  world. 

Billy  was  a  tough,  hardy  burro  that  first  saw  the  light  of  day  through  the 
cracks  of  a  Mexican  adobe.  Billy  was  not  a  beauty,  but  he  was  certainly  "all 
there"  in  the  matter  of  packing  freight.  His  shaggy  hair  was  musty  blue  in 
color,  and  neither  the  heat  of  summer,  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter,  nor  the 
sharp  sickle  of  old  Father  Time  made  any  material  change  in  Billy's  complexion. 
The  miners  down  in  the  central  camp  used  to  wonder  which  would  wear  out  first — 
Jim  or  Billy. 

Jimmy  was  a  very  quiet  man.  He  talked  and  said  but  little,  and  seemed 
more  content  when  alone  than  at  any  other  time.  The  miners  all  agreed  that 
Jim  had  "a  past,"  though  what  this  past  was,  no  one  dared  question. 

One  spring,  as  was  his  wont,  Jimmy  packed  his  burro,  shouldered  his  rifle 
and  struck  out  for  the  mountains.  When  night  came  after  the  fourth  day's  travel 
the  prospector  halted  and  prepared  to  strike  camp.  "Well,  Billy,  here  we  are 
again,"  said  Jimmy  to  the  burro  in  a  familiar  sort  of  way.  "We're  a  little  earlier 
than  usual,  but  that's  all  the  better,  fer  we  kin  get  in  a  better  summer's  work." 

The  following  morning  Jimmy  took  his  spade  and  pan  and  went  down  into  the 
creek.  He  selected  a  favorable  gravel  bed,  and  following  the  stream,  panned 
the  dirt,  washing  each  pan  carefully  down  and  scanning  the  remaining  residue  for 
colors  of  gold.  Nearly  the  entire  morning  passed  fruitlessly,  but  at  last  a  little 
string  of  yellow  followed  in  the  corner  of  the  pan,  close  at  the  heels  of  the  black 
sand.  With  this  discovery  the  weather-beaten  features  brightened  with  a  smile 
of  happiness. 

That  little  string  of  yellow  was  gold,  and  the  black  sand  to  which  it  closely 
clung  was  its  inseparable  companion. 

That  little  string  of  yellow  brought  increased  vigor  to  Jimmy's  despairing 
sinews,  and  he  went  more  diligently  to  his  task  He  panned  again  and  again,  and 
when  he  found  the  colors  growing  brighter  with  each  pan  he  smiled  yet  more 
happily,  for  then  he  knew  he  was  on  a  "trace"  to  follow  which  correctly  would 
lead  him  to  a  pocket. 

With  each  pan  he  poured  the  little  yellow  particles  into  his  rough  palm  and 
examined  them  carefully.  He  knew  at  once  whether  each  came  from  the  same 
source.  There  were  no  two  colors  of  gold  alike — to  him;  he  knew  his  business. 
He  would  have  known  those  colors  again  had  he  found  them  in  the  mountain 
depths  or  washed  across  the  city  pavement.  That  was  one  of  the  tricks  of  his 
trade  that  many  years'  experience  had  taught. 

It  was  a  hasty  meal  Jimmy  ate  that  day.  He  was  on  a  trace  now,  and  was 
very  much  like  a  hound  after  a  jackrabbit — there  was  no  stopping  him.  On  and 
on  the  pocket-hunter  followed  the  trace.  It  led  down  the  creek  and  then  along 
the  gulch  following  the  stream.  For  one  whole  week  he  worked,  and  still  the 
treasure  remained  uncovered. 
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At  last,  sick  and  disheartened,  the  weary  pocket-hunter  sat  down  on  a  mossy 
stone  on  the  creek  bank  to  rest  himself  and  think  it  over.  He  knew  that  some- 
where on  that  mountain  was  a  hidden  glory-hole,  but  now  the  trace  had  abruptly 
ended  with  no  treasure  in  sight.  As  he  sat  resting  Jimmy  idly  passed  his  time 
carving  his  name  on  the  mossy  stone  with  his  jackknife.  While  scratching  on 
the  hard  surface  of  the  stone  his  eyes  were  suddenly  riveted  to  the  crude  markings 
on  the  rock.  Little  streaks  of  yellow  appeared  across  the  scratched  surface. 
Jimmy  examined  them  critically  for  a  moment,  then  threw  his  hat  into  the  air 
and  yelled. 

Those  little  streaks  of  yellow  were  gold. 

Jimmy  rolled  back  the  stone  and  found  it.  A  great,  glittering,  heaping 
pocket,  the  kind  the  patient,  untiring  pocket-hunter  had  seen  in  his  dreams.  If 
Jimmy  was  a  hound  chasing  a  jackrabbit  before,  he  was  now  the  same  dog  wildly 
digging  the  rabbit  from  his  hole. 

Madly,  excitedly  he  dug  and  scooped  the  gold-laden  gravel  from  its  treasure 
bed.  Pan  after  pan  was  filled  and  washed  down  at  the  creek's  brink.  Ever}^ 
pan  yielded  royally  of  its  golden  residue,  and  Jimmy's  buckskin  bag  grew  as 
ii  had  never  grown  before.  He  worked  as  a  man  in  delirium.  A  strange  glare 
came  to  his  eyes  and  a  giddy  whirl  to  his  brain.  It  was  the  final  touch  of  the 
gold  fever,  the  touch  that  makes  men  "tippy,"  and  places  them  in  the  "locoed" 
rank. 

Jimmy  forgot  his  midday  meal,  his  flapjacks,  beans^— and  Billy.  When 
night  clothed  the  canyon  in  its  dark  mantle,  the  prospector  spread  his  blankets 
over  the  glory-hole  and  tossed  impatiently  till  the  dawn's  first  light  streaks 
silhouetted  the  pines  on  the  eastern  mountain  range.  This  day  passed  as  had  the 
previous  one,  with  a  hasty  snatch  at  a  cold  "camp  sinker,"  the  only  pretense  for 
a  meal.  Billy  was  turned  loose  to  rustle  for  himself,  and  wandered  off  down 
the  canyon  to  seek  better  pastures. 

On  the  fourth  day  only  Jimmy's  head  showed  above  the  treasure  pit  as  he 

shoveled  out  the  dirt,  and  the  next  day  when  the  sun  arose  he  was  as  "daffy"  as  a 

French  fiddler. 

*       *       * 

A  week  later  a  familiar  object  came  into  the  central  camp.  It  was  Billy. 
He  was  jaded,  travel-worn,  and  hungry.  He  was  without  a  rider  or  pack,  carry- 
ing naught  but  a  halter,  the  tattered  rope  of  which  dragged  beneath  his  feet. 

Billy  made  directly  for  his  master's  cabin  and  halted.  A  crowd  gathered 
about  him,  eager  for  some  news  of  Jimmy.  The  burro  looked  at  them  with  a 
troubled  expression  shadowing  his  usually  passive  countenance.  He  was  telling 
those  about  him  of  his  master.  His  language  was  that  of  a  Mexican  burro,  but 
it  was  easily  understood.      The  miners  shook  their  heads  in  grave  apprehension. 

"Somethin's  wrong,  boys,"  spoke  one;  "we'd  better  take  Billy  and  back-track." 
A  party  was  hastily  organized.      In  the  meantime  Billy  was  given  a  good 
feed,  and  he  ate  with  the  appetite  of  a  starving  burro. 

It  was  a  rough  trail  over  which  the  burro  led  the  searching  party.  On  the 
second  day  they  passed  the  warning  sign  on  the  pine  tree,  but  Billy  and  those  with 
liim  kept  right  on.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  all  but  the  burro  were  nearly 
worn  out.  They  were  far  up  the  canyon,  and  just  before  night  dropped  its  gloom 
into  the  gulch  they  found  Jimmy — not  dead,  as  many  of  them  had  sadly  ex- 
pected, but  nearly  so. 

He  barely  recognized  the  familiar  faces  of  those  about  him.  A  pleasant  light 
came  to  his  hollow  eyes  as  he  feebly  held  out  his  hand. 

After  a  few  days'  careful  treatment,  Jimmy  grew  better  and  told  the  story  of 
his  glory-hole. 

Two  months  later  he  was  well  and  a  rich  man. 
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DISCORD-A  SKETCH 

By  Emma  Roll  Edwards 

HE  stood  on  the  back  porch  waiting  for  Joe  to  bring  in  the  milk.  From 
the  barn  came  tlie  toues  of  the  hired  man's  deep  bass,  as  he  sang  at  his 
milking: 

O,  I'll  row  you  so  quick,  and  I'll  row  you  so  steady; 
And   'tis  but  a  penny  to  Twickenham  Town. 

It  was  the  vesper  hour,  and  from  the  little  church  at  the  edge  of  the  field 
floated  the  chimes  of  the  bell,  calling  the  farmer  from  his  day's  toil  in  the  field,  and 
the  farmer's  wife  from  her  toil  in  the  house;  calling  them  together  for  evening 
pra3'er. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  stretched  fields  of  waving  grain,  and  stacks  of 
newly-piled  hay.  The  air  was  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  the  climbing  roses,  and 
the  breeze  wafted  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  from  the  front  porch  around  to 
the  back  step  where  the  woman  stood.  One  arm  hung  nerveless  at  her  side,  while 
against  the  other,  resting  on  the  railing,  she  leaned  her  tired  head.  Lines  of  deep 
sorrow  were  written  on  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  gray;  once  they  must 
have  been  sparkling  and  full  of  joy;  now  they  mirrored  a  soul  worn  from  life's 
struggles,  resigned  and  dumbly  patient. 

Her  forehead  was  high  and  full,  and  the  blue  veins  were  delicately  traced. 
The  hair,  luxuriant  yet,  was  streaked  with  gray,  and  drawn  tightly  back  in  an 
unbecoming  knot,  save  for  a  few  stubborn  locks,  which  had  rebelled  at  the  impris- 
onment and,  exulting  in  their  freedom,  played  about  her  brow,  softening  the 
harsh  lines. 

Although  years,  and  care,  and  crushing  sorrow  had  done  their  best,  her  mouth 
was  still  beautiful. 

Her  cheeks  had  lost  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  youth,  but  the  skin  was  fair 
and  soft.  She  must  have  been  lovely  once,  but  that  was  long  ago — she  had  nothing 
in  common  with  beauty  now. 

Her  hands,  blue-veined,  and  exquisitely  formed,  were  roughened  and  hardened 
by  years  of  unremitting  toil. 

Despite  her  shabby  dress,  and  careworn  expression,  she  was  not  in  harmony- 
with  her  surroundings — a  bird  caught  flying  from  the  bonnie  south,  caged  in  a 
narrow  prison-house  of  the  north. 

The  sun  sank  lower  in  the  west.  The  glory  of  the  crimson  rays  flooded  across 
the  yard,  crept  up  the  steps,  and  over  the  woman's  face,  revealing  all  the  suppressed 
misery  of  years — the  pitiful  lines  of  disappointed  hope,  and  the  patient  lines  of 
silent  endurance. 

She  lifted  her  head  for  the  benediction  of  the  dying  glory.  A  halo  of  light 
hovered  above,  changing  the  gray  to  a  crown  of  gold. 

Her  tired  eyes  lighted  up  with  a  glory  from  within;  her  beautiful  lips  parted, 
and  softly  she  whispered,  this  farmer's  wife : 

The  high  that  proved  too  high; 

The  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 

Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard, 

Enough  that  they  heard  it  once; 

We  shall  hear  it  by  and  by. 

The  last  ray  sank  in  the  west;  the  quietness  of  evening  settled  down  upon 
the  earth. 

The  boy  came  whistling  from  the  barn.  The  woman  gave  one  long  last  look 
at  the  horizon,  and  a  new  light  came  into  her  eyes,  and  into  her  soul  a  deep  peace. 

"Maggie,"  came  a  querulous  voice  from  within,  "can't  you  come  in  and  fix  this 
blasted  tie?  What  are  you  doin'  out  there  starin'  at  the  ground?  The  last  bell's 
rung  for  meetin',    and  I've  got  to  feed  them  hogs  yet." 


THE  ETHICS  OF  EMOTION 

By  Byron  E.  Cooney 

WITH  rare  discrimination  Mrs.  DuFrane  seated  the  ingenue  from 
Dodgeville  and  the  Professor  side  by  side.  The  keen  intuition  of 
the  experienced  hostess  tokl  her  she  must  protect  her  niece  from 
any  possible  embarrassment,  for  there  was  no  telling  what  thought- 
less women  or  nonsensical  boys  might  say  to  set  the  debutante  ill 
at  ease  at  this,  her  first  dinner  party. 

"What  Mrs.  DuFrane  chose  to  think  of  as  "tongiie-tieditis"  was  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  parlor  paralysis,  and  for  this  she  had  provided  a  preventive.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  the  preventive. 

They  were  well  on  with  the  soup  when  the  ingenue  felt  herself  flushing  to  the 
brows  at  the  consciousness  that  she  had  not  uttered  a  word.  Clever  enough  on 
occasion,  she  found  it  hard  to  fall  to  the  mood  of  strange  people  in  a  strange  house. 
Something  must  be  done — she  must  say  something,  apt  or  awkward,  smart  or  silly ; 
she  must  take  a  chance  and  enter  the  conversation. 

The  hostess  was  frowning  at  the  Professor;  the  Professor  was  frowning  back 
at  the  hostess;  an  ill-tempered  admission  that  he  had  found  a  situation  with 
which  he  was  unable  to  cope.  A  peal  of  laughter  burst  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany at  one  of  McViety's  delicate  bits  of  nonscLse;  it  echoed  back  at  Mrs.  Terril's 
ele"^er  rejoinder,  until  the  glasses  seemed  to  tinkU  together  in  merriment.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  still  frowning. 

"Laugh — laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you,"  the  ingenue  had  taken  the 
desperate  step  and  addressed  her  silent  companion 

"You  think  the  advice  good?"  he  asked,  stupidly, 

"I  hadn't  thought  much  aboiit  it.  I  spoke  onlj  that  I  might  be  saying  some- 
thing." Something  about  the  kindly  eyes  beneath  t  le  bushy  eyebrows  inspired  her 
to  candor.     "But,  now — why,  yes.    Laughter  is  the  sanshine  of  life." 

"And  tears?" 

"Tears  are  the  clouds — the  storms." 
.    "A-hem."    The  Professor  picked  up  an  olive.     B  is  eyes  twinkled  with  the  keen 
pleasure  of  contemplated  sophistries.     He  had  trapped  his  victim  into  delivering 
an  axiom,  and  now  he  purposed  to  nail  her  to  the  croiis  of  her  own  philosophy, 

"You  have  said  that  laughter  symbolizes  the  su  ashine  of  life,  and  tears  the 
clouds- -briefly,  laughter  signifies  happiness,  tears  unfiappiness." 

"Assuredly." 

Mrs.  DuFrane  cast  an  indulgent  smile  on  the  unconscious  Professor.  The 
ingenue's  eyes  were  bright  with  the  animation  of  debate,  and  the  self-conscious 
expression  had  vanished.  She  no  longer  considered  it  necessary  to  eat  with  religious 
diligence,  or  to  listen  to  the  general  conversation  with  counterfeited  interest.  When 
the  West  Pointer  spoke  to  her  she  answered  him  shortly. 

"Laughter,  considered  jDhysically,  is  a  sudden  exhalation  of  the  breath,  and  a 
corresponding  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  lungs,  throat  and  face.  The  act  typi- 
fies a  similar  recession  from  a  mental  attitude.  The  associations  of  the  laugh  are 
not  good.  To  be  analytical,  let  us  consider  its  cause  and  effect.  Wliy  do  we  laugh? 
What  does  the  laugh  accomplish?  We  invariably  laugh  because  some  person  or 
thing  has  forfeited  part  of  its  dignity.  Tell  me  what  were  the  occasion  of  your 
merry  laughs  today." 

"The  funniest  old  woman  in  a  poke  bonnet." 
"Yes." 
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'Mr.  McVietv  tripping  on  a  rug.' 
'Yes." 


"And  then — let  nie  see.  Oh,  yes;  I  met  Dick,  and  we  had  such  a  jolly  time. 
We  laughed  at  what  fools  we  were  two  years  ago  at  Dodgeville.  Dick  was  single 
then,  you  know." 

"Exactly." 

"And  then  IMrs.  Bruce  dropped  in  and  said  the  drollest  things  about  the  Lar- 
mers  trying  to  get  into  the  smart  set  at  Trenton — " 

"That  is  plenty  of  evidence.  Thank  you.  From  your  own  words  I  will  con- 
vince you.  Lofty  incentives  to  create  sunshine,  were  not  these  incidents  you  have 
related  ?  Think  of  the  pain  of  the  little  old  woman  had  she  seen  your  smiles,  which 
we  are  not  sure  she  did  not.  Did  IMcViety  enjoy,  do  you  suppose,  your  appreciation 
of  his  awkwardness?  What  percentage  of  cruelty  constituted  the  cleverness  of  Mrs. 
Bruce,  reveling  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Larmers?" 

"But,  Professor,  you  are  inconsistent;  we  laughed  as  well  at  ourselves." 

"Worse,  wor&e  still !     Not  content  with  belittling  others  or  running  out  of 

material,  you  debase  yourselves;  sacrifice  yourselves  on  the  altar  of  your  own  humor. 

'Laughed  at  what  fools  we  were' — a  pretty  occupation." 

"But  McViety  didn't  care  when  I  laughed  at  him." 

"No;  of  course  not.  Like  the  rest  of  the  World  he  has  become  calloused.  He 
is  called  a  dear  fellow,  a  charming  entertainer.  "WTiy?  Simply  because  he  slaugh- 
ters a  hundred  acquaintances  to  make  a  DuFrane  Holiday;  because  he  snatches  a 
victim  from  the  heights  of  sublimity,  from  the  pinnacle  of  a  well-meant  effort,  and 
drags  him  down  through  the  depihs  of  his  own  self-created  ridiculousness.  All  of 
which  means  laughter.' 

"Last  night.  Professor,  we  saw  the  cleverest  play.  Everyone  enjoyed  it  so. 
The  comedian  was  irresistible.     He — " 

"Wliat  everyone  does  is  generally  wrong.  Irresistible  is  a  good  word.  You 
felt  conscience-stricken;  you  felt  the  want  of  higher  things,  but  you  gave  way.  It 
is  no  matter  for  argument,  that  your  pleasure  was  caused  by  your  Harlequin's 
making  a  fool,  either  of  himself  or  of  some  one  else.  The  comedian  in  the  drama 
is  no  more  legitimate  than  the  humorist  on  the  stage  of  life.  They  are  abnormi- 
ties of  the  age ;  they  are  parasites  depending  for  their  very  existence  on  the  so-called 
faults  of  others.  They  are  entirely  without  initiative,  and  burlesque  or  distortion 
of  fact  is  the  be-all  or  end-all  of  their  attraction.  They  have  no  right  of  life,  for 
their  being  exists  at  the  expense  of  another. 

"The  buffoon  of  old  wore  bells  and  donkey's  ears  to  create  merriment,  but, 
mark  you  for  the  verification  of  my  theories,  wlien  lie  turned  his  talents  against 
his  master  he  usually  lost  his  position  and  sometimes  his  head.  Did  not  King 
Charles- — prince  of  good  fellows  and  kindred  of  charming  rascals — disgrace  the 
courtier  who  pinned  a  too  clever  lampoon  on  the  regal  pillow.  Search  where  you 
will,  and  you  will  find  that  a  laugh  has  nothing  of  which  it  might  boast.  It  is 
always  to  be  heard  at  the  consummation  of  an  ill-gained  triumph ;  it  has  no  ele- 
ment of  courtesy,  chivalry,  or  even  common  civility.  The  villain  laughs  as  the 
heroine  struggles.  It  is,  moreover,  the  very  voice  of  weakness,  the  argument  of 
the  moral  coward  condoning  his  folly." 

"Along  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  it  must  be  an  equally  cardinal  sin  to 
smile." 

"The  smile — ah,  the  smile."  The  professor  himself  smiled  at  the  excellence 
of  his  own  deductions.  "The  humorist  would,  I  suppose,  call  the  smile  a  young 
laugh,  but  between  the  two  emotions  there  is  nothing  in  common.  A  smile  is  in 
itself  an  entity;  it  has  no  evolution;  it  is  as  great  in  the  moment  of  its  coming 
as  in  its  passing. 

"A  smile  is  the  light  of  recognition  in  the  eye,  lips  parting  with  the  reflex 
action  of  mental  joy.  It  is  the  most  delicate  expression  of  supreme  appreciation. 
A  smile  is  the  finishing  touch  the  deft  hand  of  nature  gave  to  the  face  of  beauty;  it 
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is  as  elusive  as  an  unexpressed  thought,  as  transient  as  an  anticipated  pleasure. 
Artists  have  given  their  lives  but  partly  to  reproduce  it." 

The  ingenue  was  smiling  now;  she  would  have  smiled  sooner  had  she  known 
the  Professor  sanctioned  it.  The  West  Pointer  nudged  McViety,  grinned,  and 
cast  a  look  of  burlesque  sympathy  on  the  ingenue. 

"And  tears,  poor,  much  maligned  tears,"  mused  the  Professor.  "You  have 
long  been  held  as  the  bugaboo  to  frighten  sympathy  from  the  hearts  of  childish 
humanity. 

"Tears  are  the  rarest,  purest  crystals  found  in  the  crude  conglomerate  of  our 
composition.  What  has  wild  tumultuous  laughter  to  point  to  in  the  achievements 
of  the  past  ?  Has  it  ever  been  given  a  line  in  the  glories  of  history  ?  No !  It 
has  ever  sunk  into  merited  oblivion  and  died  in  the  moment  of  its  insidious  con- 
ception. But  tears,  unto  what  heights  have  tears  been  raised?  Look  where  you 
will,  and  you  will  find  them  ever  the  manifestation  of  our  immortality;  the  strug- 
gle of  the  man-god  over  the  animal-man.  Tears  have  ever  been  the  remonstrance 
of  justice  over  credulity,  the  expostulation  of  right  against  error;  the  voice  of 
repentence  and  the  beginning  of  amendment.  Churches  tell  us  that  one  tear 
has  the  magnitude  of  an  ocean  to  wash  the  sin  and  sorrow  lof  a  life  from  a  stained 
soul  and  to  draw  upon  it  the  radiance  of  celestial  sunshine. 

"Tears  found  expression  in  Art's  'Ecce  Homo,'  'Mater  Dolorosa,'  and  a  peni- 
tent 'Magdelene.'  History  praised  them  in  the  devotion  of  Hector's  wife.  Sculp- 
ture paid  its  tri])ute  with  Niobe,  and  Eeligion  with  the  heart  of  Kachael.  Nero 
laughed  when  Rome  burned,  but  who  wept  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem?  To  come 
down  to  more  modern  times,  it  is  said  Washington  never  laughed,  and  recently 
we  had  before  us  the  picture  ©f  Dewey  in  tears  before  the  appreciation  of  his  fel- 
low men  at  Washington.  Through  life  the  smile  and  tear  go  hand  and  hand — 
sweet  twin  sisters  of  sympathy.  Their  coming  lightens  our  labors,  gladdens  our 
lives,  and  shows  us  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

"And  on  the  stage — ^the  stage  where  your  jester  saw  his  hour  of  petty  triumph — 
have  not  sat  and  watched  all  things  working  to  a  consummation  of  happiness ;  sat, 
dry-eyed  and  teeth  clenched,  through  suffering  and  persecution,  staring  through  the 
darkness  of  despair  for  the  light  of  Hope.  And  when  at  last  right  triumphs  and 
evil  is  vanquished,  and  the  symphony  of  love  and  truth  and  beauty  and  justice 
sings  in  harmony  ton  the  cords  of  the  human  heart,  a  sympathy  too  great  for  smiles 
is  born — a  sympathy  that  finds  expression  alone  in  tears. 

"Ah,  tears  twice  blessed,  whether  you  tell  of  a  sorrow  that  is  not  unhappiness, 
or  a  joy  that  is  not  exultation,  your  advent  is  a  benediction." 

The  Professor  laid  down  the  untasted  'olive;  the  ingenue  gazed  at  him  wist- 
fully, her  eyes  dimmed  by  a  suspicious  moisture. 

"He  never  eats  anything  but  soup,"  McViety  was  explaining;  "makes  an 
entire  meal  of  it,  so  that  he  may  devote  the  rest  of  the  dinner  to  his  favorite  hobby." 

Impressed,  subdued,  and  highl,y  appreciative,  the  ingenue  passed  to  the  draw- 
ing room. 

It  was  late  when  the  West  Pointer  brought  the  pensive  ingenue  in  from  the 
moonlit  piazzi. 

"Don't  you  consider,"  she  was  saying,  "the  Professor  wonderfully  clever?" 
.  The  West  Pointer  almost  choked. 

"The  old  bore.  How  he  did  string  you.  If  that  wasn't  a  hot  line  'of  talk 
he  handed  you  at  dinner,  and  you  stood  for  it !      Come  here." 

He  led  her  to  the  door  of  tTie  billiard  room,  and  she  taok  one  long  clandestine 
look.  The  Professor  was  flourishing  with  an  empty  glass  and  talking  with  a 
vociferousness  never  inspired  by  philosophy.  Suddenly  he  slapped  McViety  on 
the  back,  and  the  group  was  cionvulsed  with  merriment.  Above  the  laughter  of 
all  the  thunder  of  his  reached  the  corridor. 

The  Professor  had  reached  the  climax  of  one  of  his  own  funnv  stories. 


ART  AND  THE  PEOPLE 


By  Lindley  Hosforcl 
Superintenaent  or  tne  Museum  oi  Fine  Arts,  Lewis  and  Clark  Expofilion 


AXY  frequenter  of  the  art  gal- 
leries at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  cannot  fail  to  re- 
flect that  there  is  an  unmis- 
takably widespread  interest 
in  the  pictures.  All  day  long  the  museum 
of  art  is  filled  with  a  throng  of  people  that 
represent  every  station  in  life.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  exhibit  is  not  limited  in  its 
appeal  to  any  one  class,  but  is  of  popular 
interest. 

There  has  been  much  hard,  uncompro- 
mising labor  in  the  subjection  and  civili- 
zation of  this  vast  Western  country.  To 
the  marvelous  results  that  have  been  ac- 
complished we  are  indebted  for  the  Expo- 
sition itself.  Owing  to  their  very  devo- 
tion to  the  tasks  that  have  confronted 
them  on  every  hand,  there  would  seem  to 
Iiave  been  but  little  time  for  the  busy  peo- 


ple to  cultivate  that  side  of  their  nature 
wbich  finds  an  appeal  in  the  fine  arts. 

Here  are  the  crowds,  however,  and,  ex- 
cepting those  few  who  drift  in  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  listlessly  to  make  their  way 
tbrough  the  rooms,  their  presence  evinces 
an  interest  that  is  more  than  casual  in 
what  they  find  there. 

Wliat  has  brought  the  crowds?  How 
deep  is  the  feeling  aroused? 

Let  us  digress  temporarily  and  consider 
for  a  moment  the  attitude  of  the  public 
generally  toward  pictures,  and  the  inten- 
tion that  moves  the  artist  to  create  them. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  easier  to  obtain  a 
geiieral  view  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  and  to  find  the  answers  to  the  above 
questions. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  general  at- 
titude toward  pictures   we  may   for   our 
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convenience  divide  the  public  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  approach  to 
true  understanding. 

The  many  people  who  deceive  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  art  is  mere 
imitation  form  the  first  class.  If  asked 
what  the  intention  of  the  artist  was  they 
would  unhesitatingly  answer,  "To  make 
the  picture  look  like  the  original."  They 
eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  to  praise  a 
well-rendered  bit  of  texture  or  some  still 
life  accessory.  To  them  art  means  a  su- 
perior sort  of  color  photography. 

But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  major- 
ity, who  make  the  second  and  largest  class. 
They  desire  a  subject  that  pleases,  usually 
something  familiar.  Their  interest  con- 
centrates upon  the  portraits  of  handsomely 
gowned  women,  a  group  of  children  play- 
ing, a  boy  driving  home  the  cows,  prefer- 
ably something  to  which  a  story  can  be  at- 
tached. 

This  desire  for  a  literary  significance  is 
not  unnatural  when  we  consider  that  the 
art  of  using  words  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion is  the  one  universally  employed.  It 
is  one  with  which  all  men  are  more  or  less 


familiar.  Hence  the  effort  to  translate 
the  pictorial  into  the  literary  and  the  sat- 
isfaction derived  when  the  subject  permits 
of  such   translation. 

Pictorial  expression  depending  upon 
form,  color  and  line  is  naturally  more  dif- 
ficult of  understanding,  and  requires 
training.  In  some  degree,  however,  this 
is  a  universal  language  in  its  play  upon 
the  emotions;  for  instance,  red  awakens  a 
different  feeling  from  gray,  curved  and 
straight  lines  differ  in  suggestion. 

There  are,  however,  infinite  and  subtle 
variations  that  go  to  make  up  the  scale 
which  can  express  the  different  emotional 
qualities  of  nature.  It  is  with  this  scale 
that  the  artist  works.  He  conceives  and 
expresses  his  thoughts  with  it  as  a  mu- 
sicion  would  with  sounds.  So  the  at- 
tempt to  translate  this  language  of  art 
into  words  is  futile.  To  gain  the  true 
understanding  of  the  artist's  wtork  we 
must  be  familiar  with  his  language. 

Those  people  who  are  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  pictorial  language  form  the 
third  class  of  frequenters  at  the  art  mu- 
seum.    Their  interest  is  less  in  the  sub- 
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ject  than  in  what  the  artist  has  endeav- 
ored to  reveal  in  it  of  his  observation  of 
nature. 

How  far  the  visitor  goes  toward  a  full 
appreciation  depends  upon  his  capacity 
to  receive,  his  own  observation  and  emo- 
tional nature. 

With  these  very  general  divisions  of 
spectators  let  us  consider  briefly  the  in- 


tention of  the  painter  who  produces  a 
work  of  art.  To  touch  upon  so  vast  a 
subject  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  from 
our  consideration  anything  which  might 
be  a  mere  exposition  of  technical  facility, 
also  those  things  which  are  done  more  or 
less  as  an  appeal  to  the  class  who  seek  for 
a   literary   significance. 

Although  we  contrast  the  limits  in  this 
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way,  the  quality  of  personal  feeling  in  the 
individual  artist  makes  any  generalization 
almost  impossible.  Yet,  considering  that 
kind  of  a  picture  which  makes  a  demand 
upon  the  intelligence,  we  may  gain  some 
idea  of  the  intention  of  the  artist  who  cre- 
ates it. 

The  artist's  work  is  his  endeavor  to 
present  an  harmonious  conception  of  Na- 
ture in  any  of  her  multiple  forms.  Be- 
ing possessed  of  a  keener  perception,  he 
sees  in  Nature  beauties  that  are  hidden 
from  humanity  in  general.  In  what  to 
the  ordinary  eye  would  seem  incongruous 
he  finds  an  expressive  motive,  and  by 
simplification,  arrangement,  suppression 
and  addition  he  emphasizes  this,  his  con- 
ception of  the  subject.  He  transcribes 
not  the  thing  itself,  but  his  conception 
of  it,  giving  to  the  beholder  a  pleasure 
which  the  facts  could  not  have  given.  We 
see  Nature  through  his  eyes,  gaining  the 


advantage  of  his  cultivated  senses,  and, 
by  following  him,  learn  to  find  for  our- 
selves new  beauties. 

Considering  the  general  public's  desires 
and  the  artist's  intention  as  thus  stated,  a 
very  complete  understanding  between  the 
majority  of  the  former  and  the  latter 
would  seem  almost  impossible.  There  are, 
however,  modifying  influences  that  form 
a  common  ground,  so  that  the  transition, 
for  the  sincere  person  who  is  attracted 
by  pictures,  is  by  natural  stages  of  devel- 
opment. 

All  painters  are  not  inspired  by  the 
highest  motives,  and  those  who  cater  to 
the  public  taste  in  a  more  or  less  varying 
degree  may  help  many  from  their  super- 
ficial appreciation  of  what  is  crude  to 
the  deeper  and  more  satisfying  love  for 
the   highest. 
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Eegardless  of  the  varying  degrees  of  schools,  ancient  and  modern,  has  unques- 
appreciation  with  which  it  may  be  viewed,  tionably  had  great  educational  value, 
there  is  sure  to  be  one  result  from  having 


this  splendid  collection  of  works  of  art  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  It  will 
give  a  marked  impetus  to  the  desire  for 
and  appreciation  of  fine  art  in  the  West. 
The  opportunity  to  see  important 
works    by    the    masters    of    the    various 


Many  have  unknowningly  established  a 
standard  for  future  judgment  and  those 
who  have  labored  for  the  advancement  of 
art  ideals  in  the  West  cannot  but  feel  en- 
couraged at  the  universal  interest  that  has 
been  manifested. 


Copyright   by   Lewis   and   Clark   Exposition. 
THE   FOREST   OF   PINES— Charles    Warren   Eaton. 


SOCRATES 


Broad,  squat,  flat-nosed,  thick-lipped  and  Great  souls  go  not  as  water  and  as  wind; 
onion-eyed,  ]Sro;  still  the  world  that  strangest  fig- 
Such  was  the  teachers'  form,  his  satyr's  ure  sees, 

face,                                                  •  His, — bodied   right   and   reason,    sire   of 

As  forth  he  stood,  and  swept  the  shams  mind, 

aside  God's  motley,   Socrates. 

In   Athens'  market-place.  — Jolin  Vance  Cheney. 
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Map   showing   leading   resources    of    the    Pacific    Coast,    including   the    entire    Coast  line. 


THE  COMING  SUPREMACY  OF 

THE  PACIFIC 

TLirJ   Paper — The    Oriental  Trade 
By  Wolf  Von  Sckiertrand,  PK.  D. 


THE  commercial  development  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is,  of  course, 
intimately  connected  with,  and 
dependent  upon,  its  natural 
advantages;  the  first  will 
spring  from  the  last.  These  advantages 
are  so  enormous  and,  in  a  measure, 
unique,  that  the  time  is  rapidly  arriving 
when  the  phrase,  "Commercial  Supremacy 
of  the  Pacific  Coast"  shall  be  on  every- 
body's lips.  This  twentieth  century  will 
surely  see  it  accomplished. 

It  will  be  well  to  point  out,  however, 
that  two  all-important  preliminary  factors 
enter  into  the  problem.  For  here  again 
irrigation  and  immigration  confront  us  as 
precedents  to  a  great  Pacific  Coast  com- 
merce— a  commerce  in  which  the  Pacific 
Coast  people  are  to  be  in  all  respects  the 
dominating  part,  not  the  mere  carrier, 
handler,  intermediary  and  agent  of  the 
Eastern  manufacturer  and  merchant,  but 
the  producer,  buyer,  seller  and  shipper  of 
the  commodities  entering  into  this  un- 
bounded traffic. 

However,  these  two  agencies,  irrigation 
and  immigration,  are  now  recognized  by 
all  intelligent  and  far-sighted  men  along 
the  Coast  as  of  unparalleled  importance. 
They  are  being  taken  in  hand  in  that  large 
and  bold  spirit  which  characterizes  these 
men  in  all  their  big  undertakings.  ISTot 
alone  that — the  national  government, 
through  both  its  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  as  well  as  the  railroad  com- 
panies, have  fairly  entered  the  field  for 
good  and  all.  From  the  latest  reliable 
data  at  hand  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  ere  this  present  decade  be  ended  a 
million  strong  and  willing  hands  will  have 
been  added  to  the  population  of  the  Coast, 
and  some  fifteen  to  twenty  million  acres 
of  tillable  land  will  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  desert  waste.  A  generation 
hence,  if  all  signs  do  not  fail,  the  present 
population  will  have  doubled  or  trebled, 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be 
tenfold  what  they  are  this  day. 
The  Commerce  at  Hand. 
It  is  always  well  to  look  facts  squarely 
in  the  face.  Here  are  a  few  significant 
ones.    Advance  sheets  from  the  annual  re- 


port of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
in  Washington  show  that  the  "world's 
swappings"  last  year  amounted  to  a  little 
over  $23,000,000,000  in  value.  Of  this 
sum  Europe  is  put  down  with  $6,498,000,- 
000  in  exports  and  $8,301,000,000  in  im- 
ports, amounting,  in  round  figures,  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  entire  foreign  trade. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  put  down  with  $1,590,- 
050,000  in  exports  and  $870,033,000  in 
imports.  The  fact  that  the  share  of  the 
United  States  is  not  larger  may  astonish 
many ;  but  the  seeming  paradox  is  easily 
susceptible  of  explanation.  Until  recently 
we  have  had  no  need  of  a  large  foreign 
commerce,  our  home  market  being  prac- 
tically illimitable.  Purchases  and  sales  in 
our  home  market  amount  today  to  over 
$20,000,000,000,  or  nearly  the  world's  en- 
tire foreign  trade,  and  our  foreign  trade  is 
but  one-thirteenth  of  our  home  trade, 
whereas  Britain's  foreign  trade  is  one-half 
of  her  whole,  and  Germany's  is  over  one- 
third.    That  is  the  simple  explanation. 

Yet  of  recent  years,  and  more  particu- 
larly since  our  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines (so  prolific  in  changes  of  aspect), 
the  need  of  a  larger  and  more  profitable 
foreign  trade  has  entered  the  national  con- 
sciousness, and  since  that  time  feelers 
have  been  stretched  out  which,  like  tenta- 
cles, have  begun  to  grasp  and  hold  a  big- 
ger share.  The  process  is  new,  the  senti- 
ment producing  it  is  even  younger;  there 
are  still  millions  of  us  reluctant  to  believe 
and  appreciate  the  change,  and  in  this 
number  will  be  found  many,  very  many, 
of  our  manufacturers. 

Thus,  likewise,  our  whole  trade  with 
the  Orient  is  new;  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
even  more  so  than  along  the  Atlantic  bor- 
der. The  official  statistics  above  referred 
to  show  that  for  1904  the  United  States 
sold  to  the  whole  of  Asia  but  $46,738,000 
worth  of  goods  and  bought  $112,331,000 
worth.  This  means,  roundly,  six  per  cent 
of  our  whole  foreign  trade  and  seven  and 
a  half  per  cent  of  that  of  Asia  herself. 
Surely,  these  figures  seem  small;  and  they 
are  when  everything  is  considered.  But 
our  small  share  of  this  trade  explains  it- 
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self  again  by  the  aforementioned  fact,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  recentness  of 
our  trade  relations  with  the  Orient,  the  de- 
cline of  our  merchant  marine,  and  unprac- 
tical methods  in  dealing  with  our  Asiatic 
customers  and  in  competing  with  our  chief 
rivals  —  British,  German,  Japanese, 
French. 

In  illustration  of  the  last  two  points  it 
is  well  to  state  that  the  reports  of  our 
consular  representatives  in  the  far  East 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of 
American  trade,  but  ceaselessly  point  to 
the  necessity  for  our  manufacturers  and 
export  merchants  to  adapt  their  wares  to 
the  taste  and  preconceived  notions  (how- 
ever strange  or  foolish)  of  the  natives,  a 
necessity  which  is  still  very  largely  not 
recognized  here.  Again,  our  merchants 
must  have  representatives — thoroughly 
versed,  energetic  and  reliable  men,  first 
class  in  every  respect  and  with  salaries 
and  commissions  to  match  —  on  the 
groimd.  In  China  alone,  for  example, 
there  are  434  resident  British  firms,  120 
from  Germany,  and  212  from  Japan — 
against  81  from  the  United  States. 

A  good  beginning,  though,  has  now  been 
made.  The  University  of  California  has 
established  a  college  devoted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  the  practical  knowledge  (lin- 
guistic, sea  transportation,  diplomacy, 
banking,  international  law,  etc.),  required 
in  the  Orient  for  a  successful  American 
trader.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  too,  is  fur- 
nishing a  good  example,  for  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  new  line  of  gigantic 
steamers  plying  between  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Orient,  he  has  perfected  a  system  of 
full,  rapid  and  efficient  agenr-ios  in  all  the 
far  Eastern  ports  where  trade  can  be 
drummed  up.  Scores  of  more  modest 
American  exporters  are  now  following  his 
lead. 

Opportunities  to  Be  Courted. 
At  first  blush  it  certainly  does  seem  a 
strange  state  of  afi'airs  that  our  Pacific 
Coast  faces,  directly  faces,  markets  with 
an  estimated  population  of  845,485,000 ; 
countries  fairly  aching  for  many  of  our 
best  and  m,ost  abundant  (as  well  as 
cheapest)  manufactures,  such  as  machin- 
ery, hardware,  clocks,  cotton  cloths;  and 
raw  stuffs,  such  as  lumber,  wheat,  petro- 
leum, canned  goods,  frozen  meats,  con- 
densed milk,  etc.;  countries  like  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Siam,  the  Dutch  and  British  East  Indies, 


and  others  contiguous  to  our  own  coasts, 
as  Mexico,  South  and  Central  America, 
and  yet  that  our  share  of  the  foreign  trade 
done  by  these  countries  is  still,  relatively 
speaking,  so  pitiably  small.  The  normal 
condition  would  be  for  this  nation  to  do  at 
least  twice  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
them  all,  to  have  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
whole  or  more.  If  one  reflects,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  one  item  of  lumber  the 
Pacific  Coast  shows  a  total  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  billion  feet  of  the  finest 
lumber  on  earth,  lumber  which,  wherever 
bought,  speaks  so  loudly  for  itself  as  not 
to  need  any  advertising,  the  wonder 
grows. 

However,  several  main  points  of  the  ex- 
planation were  mentioned  before,  and  the 
great  youth  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  sparsity  of  its  population  are  two 
other  factors.  We  find  that,  all  told,  a 
population  of  but  four  millions  is  settled 
along  or  near  the  Coast,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  Alaska,  75,000 ;  Yukon  countrv, 
200,000;  British  Columbia,  375,000; 
Washington,  850,000;  Oregon,  600,000; 
California,  1,800,000;  Idaho,  170,000; 
Montana,  200,000.  This  for  a  coast  line 
longer  than  the  distance  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  and  a  population 
in  its  overwhelming  number  still  strug- 
gling with  the  heroic  task  of  overcoming 
and  subduing  primeval  Nature,  clearing 
forests,  ditching  arid  wastes,  performing 
a  hundred  feats  of  the  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  not  given  that  scope  to 
the  development  and  manifestation  of  the 
commercial  spirit  which  would  otherwise 
have  shown  itself  in  such  a  pushing  and 
intelligent  population.  And  this  defect 
— for  defect  it  undoubtedly  is — will  only 
cure  itself  with  time,  when  immigration 
will  have  poured  in  by  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands every  year  and  arid  territories  the 
size  of  Middle  Western  states  will  have 
been  reclaimed.  Like  the  younger  Pitt, 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  to  plead  guilty  to 
the  crime  of  youth. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Itself. 

But  this  crime  of  youth,  like  youth  it- 
self, is  of  short  duration,  whereas  the  lim- 
itless resources  and  natural  advantages  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  permanent.  And 
they  will  suffice  to  give  the  palm  in  years 
to  come  to  that  matchless  section  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  briefly  enumerate  some  of  these 
advantages. 
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Climate:  A  mild,  unfailing  climate,  to  the  existing  ones  and  a  considerable 
limiting  the  seasons  practically  to  two,  a  number  of  local  or  branch  lines.  Enter- 
moist  and  a  dry  one.  Soil,  virgin,  rich,  prises  such  as  the  one  lately  undertaken  by 
fertile  beyond  belief,  yielding  along  the  the  Great  Northern  in  invading  Canada 
entire  expanse  of  coast  almost  everything  and  becoming  the  rival  there  of  the  Cana- 
grown  on  this  globe,  and  this  in  the  choi-  dian  Pacific,  paralleling  the  latter,  in  fact, 
cest  quality.  The  virtually  untouched  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  its  turn  en- 
treasures  of  bounteous  Nature,  such  as  croaching  on  the  territory  of  the  Great 
unmatched  timber,  mines  of  precious  or  Northern  south  of  the  Canadian  border, 
useful  2netals  and  minerals,  are  still  an-  are  ultimately  only  of  advantage  to  the 
other.  This  forest  wealth  is  approximately  population  as  a  whole, 
known  by  now— the  value  of  the  Oregon  i^  the  same  category  of  trade  advan- 
timber.  for  example,  has  been  estimated  by  tages  created  by  human  intelligence  belong 
an  expert  in  the  United  States  service  at  the  shipping  facilities  along  the  whole 
the  enormous  sum  of  $4,020,000,000,  coast.  These  are  remarkably  good  and 
while  the  50,000  square  miles  of  timber  in  rapidly  becoming  still  better.  In  fact, 
Washington  are  computed  at  even  a  higher  they  are  outstripping  the  needs  of  the 
figure.  But  the  resources  in  metal  and  ^q^^j,^  Tq  the  numerous  regular  passenger 
mineral  are  as  yet  almost  unknown,  and  and  freight  steamer  and  sailing  lines  call- 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  new  j^g  g^n  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle  and 
and  valuable  discovery.  Until  recently,  Tacoma  their  home  port,  and  to  the  nu- 
for  instance,  the  plaint  was  heard  that  no  merous  tramp  vessels  plying  along  the 
hard  coal,  no  real  anthracite,  had  been  coast  and  between  that  and  the  Orient, 
found.  Eecently,  though,  the  very  finest  Australia  and  Europe,— and  several  of 
anthracite  has  been  laid  bare  in  Montana  these  lines  have  enjoyed  for  many  years 
and  in  Washington.  Forty  to  fifty  miles  a  deserved  reputation  for  speed,  safety, 
in  an  air  line  from  the  terminus  of  the  and  comfort,— has  been  added  quite  re- 
Tacoma  Eastern  railroad,  not  very  far  cently  the  much-heralded  line  of  mam- 
from  the  Northern  Pacific's  mines  of  ex-  moth  steamers  built  by  the  Great  North- 
cellent  coal  at  Roslyn,  veins  of  anthracite  em  railway,  and  making  regular  trips  be- 
have been  found  forty  feet  thick  and  two  tween  Seattle  and  the  chief  ports  of  the 
hundred  deep,  coal  of  88  per  cent  of  fixed  far  East.  The  Minnesota,  the  first-com- 
carbon,  and  of  still  finer  quality  than  the  pleted  of  this  new  steamer  fleet,  during 
best  Delaware  and  Lackawanna.  her  maiden  voyage,  made  the  home  run 

But  the  splendid  \^ater    power    every-  from  Yokohama  in  only  13  days,  thus  es- 

where  in  this  favored  region,  generating  tablishing  her  reputation  as  the  first  real 

electricity  for  industrial  and  manufactur-  greyhound  of  the  Pacific.  And  this  despite 

ing  purposes  in  profusion  and  at  low  ex-  the  fact  that  these  leviathans  of  the  deep, 

pense;  the  fine  river  systems,  above  all  each  built  in  New  London,  Conn.,  and  of 

that  of  the  mighty  Columbia,  which  drains  a  water  displacement  of  28,000  tons  (and 

an  area  of  267,000  square  miles,  and  the  of    20,738    register   tons),   are   composite 

proximity  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  also  vessels,  that  is,  primarily  freight  and  only 

unusual    advantages.      And    lastly,    the  secondarily  passenger    vessels,   and    that 

character  of  the   population   itself  must  thev  have  to  take  along  on  each  voyage  a 

be  looked  upon  as  a  great  asset.  matter  of  5000  tons  of  coal  alone  to  take 

In  conjunction  with  this  magnificent  them  to  Nagasaki,  1100  tons  of  fresh 
provision  by  Nature  herself  in  the  matter  water  and  another  1000  tons  of  fresh  pro- 
of water  transportation  must  be  mentioned  visions  and  supplies.  James  J.  Hill,  the 
the  railroad  facilities,  present  and  to  originator  of  this  new  fleet  of  ocean  giants, 
come.  For  so  young  a  country,  the  Pa-  is  discounting  the  future,  as  every  bold 
cific  Coast  is  splendidly  equipped  in  this  and  independent  mind  does.  In  a  public 
respect,  for  beside  the  four  great  trans-  address  he  said  that  the  trade  with  the 
continental  lines  with  their  ramifications.  Orient  was  the  oldest  commercial  traffic 
there  are  scores  of  smaller  local  roads,  in  the  world,  that  the  enterprising  nations 
some  as  feeders  to  the  trunk  lines,  others  have  sought  it  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
important  for  themselves.  And  plans  are  history,  and  that  it  has  built  up  more 
now  maturing  which  will  add  several  cities  than  any  other  trade.  All  this  is 
wholly   independent  cross-continent  lines  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
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of  time  when  the  predictions  based  by  him  that  has  been  done  so  far  is  but  a  tithe 

on  the  opening  up  of  the  Orient  to  our  of  what  will  be. 

trade  will  be  fulfilled.  It  needs  no  elaborate  argument  to  show 

Geography  of  the  Situation.  that.     The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

For  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  Leaving  aside,  for  instance,  all  conten- 
all  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  ^lon  as  to  whether  the  possession  of  the 
Coast— and  so  far  not  dwelt  on  her^-is  Philippmes  will  ultimately  redound  to  our 
that  of  lesser  distance  from  the  far  East,  political  advantage  or  disadvantage,  the 
or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  East.  A  fact  is  assured  that  the  building  up  of  an 
few  figures  will  show  this.  From  Liver-  immense  trade  with  the  Philippines  will 
pool  to  Canton  it  is  10,090  miles;  from  be  the  task  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Already 
San  Francisco  to  Canton  but  6800  miles,  i*  has  been  built  up  to  a  very  respectable 
From  Liverpool  to  the  Amur  Kiver  it  is  size,  running  mto  seven  figures  every  year. 
13,550  miles,  to  Vladivostok,  11,750;  A  group  of  islands  with  eight  millions  of 
whereas  from  San  Francisco  it  is  but  3900  population,  m  the  process  of  Americamza- 
and  5750  miles,  respectively.  There  is  a  tion,  with  a  growing  admixture  of  whites 
difference  in  favor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  dependent  on  their  supplies  on  home  mar- 
all  the  points  in  the  East,  as  against  Eng-  kets,  must  of  necessity  yield  us  a  large 
land,  France  and  Germany,  varying  only  trade,  if  but  a  fair  amount  of  common 
in  degree,  all  the  way  from  1200  to  8000  sense  be  shown, 
miles.  In  the  long  run,  other  things  Development  of  Alaska. 
showing  no  too  great  disparity  to  our  dis-  Alaska  is  admittedly  in  the  initial  stage 
advantage,  this  difference  in  distance  will  of  development.  Her  mining  and  forestry 
yield  us  the  prize.  And  it  must  be  borne  resources,  her  fisheries  and  cattle-raising 
in  mind  that  the  ports  of  Portland  and  industries  are  barely  touched.  Almost 
the  Puget  Sound  are  several  hundred  every  year  fresh  discoveries  are  made.  The 
miles  nearer  to  Asia  than  is  San  Fran-  new  Tanana  River  gold  fields,  well  within 
cisco,  for  the  degrees  of  longitude  to  be  the  zone  of  purely  American  influence,  are 
traversed  on  the  Journey  further  north  — according  to  the  professional  statement 
are  considerably  shorter.  This  showing,  of  the  United  States  assay er  at  Seattle 
then,  gives  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  (made  to  the  writer) — richer  and  more 
reckoning  to  the  Northern  Pacific  shore,  extensive  than  those  of  California  at  the 

Here  we  have,  therefore,  an  unbroken  height  of  her  gold  fever.  They  alone  mean 
chain  of  advantages,  the  most  important  an  enormous  accession  to  Alaska's  white 
being  Nature's  handiwork,  partly  geo-  population.  On  the  Seward  Peninsula 
graphical,  partly  productive,  coupled  with  vast  mines  are  being  opened.  The  coal 
some  others  due  to  the  wise  foresight  and  and  iron  fields  of  Alaska  will  yet  astonish 
quick  resolve  of  man  (namely,  the  Coast  the  world.  Repeatedly  investigations 
population  itself,  the  national  government,  made  by  the  United  States  geological  sur- 
the  railroad  companies  and  shipping  vey  have  of  late  resulted  in  reports  seem- 
firms),  and  this  unbroken  chain  is  so  ingly  so  extravagant  in  their  statements 
strong  and  durable  that  it  cannot  be  regarding  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska 
broken  or  otherwise  overcome.  Of  course,  as  to  have  found  little  credence.  But  it  is 
our  trade  with  the  Orient  is  still  in  its  certain  that  hard  coal  of  fair  quality  and 
infancy;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  iron  ores  of  a  kind  nearly  matching  the 
with  that  part  of  it  done  from  Pacific  finest  Swedish  have  been  located  in  layers 
ports.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  when  it  of  enormous  thickness.  Meanwhile  the 
amounted  to  very  little,  and  when  that  fact  is  just  as  indisputable  that  Alaska 
little  was  attended  to  by  San  Francisco  will  remain  a  big  consumer — bigger  every 
alone.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  since  our  acqui-  year — of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  and  in- 
sition  of  the  Philippines  and,  in  a  minor  dustrial  commodities  either  produced  or 
degree,  the  opening  up  of  Alaska,  espe-  else  handled  at  a  profit  by  the  ports  of 
cially  the  rush  to  the  newly  discovered  the  Northern  Pacific  coast,  notably  Seat- 
gold  fields,  that  the  Northern  Pacific  coast  tie,  Tacoma,  Portland.  The  possibilities 
has  begun  to  loom  large  in  the  exporting  of  this  trade  are  as  yet  but  very  imper- 
and  importing  business  with  the  Orient,  fectly  grasped,  but  it  will  form  a  very 
But  within  those  seven  years  and  less  won-  large  item  in  the  near  future  on  the  roll 
ders  have    been    achieved.     All,  however,  of  commercial  prosperity  of  that  section. 
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Trade  With  Japan. 
The  trade  with  Japan  is  likewise  in  the 
infantile  stage.     Out  of  a  total  Japanese 
foreign  trade    of,  roundly,  one    hundred 
and   fifty    million    dollars,   the    United 
States  has  obtained  so  far  a  slice  of  be- 
tween   one-fifth    and    one-fourth    of    the 
whole.     The  Eusso-Japanese  war  has,  of 
course,  reacted  somewhat  unfavorably,  and 
our  imports  to  Japan  have  shown  a  tem- 
porary falling  off.     But  this  loss  will  be 
more  than  recouped  after  peace  has  been 
concluded.     For  one  thing  is  quite  cer- 
tain :  Japan  herself  stands  at  the  threshold 
of  an  amazing  commercial  and  industrial 
development.     Eussia  has  so  far  stood  in 
her  way.    With  Eussia  removed  from  her 
path — or,  at  the  very  least,  no  longer  able 
to  stop  her — ^this  wonderful  nation  of  lit- 
tle brown  men,  ambitious,  highly  intelli- 
gent, craving  all  the  material  benefits  of 
our    Western    civilization,    will    rapidly 
forge  ahead  on  her  indicated  path.    There 
is  a  striking  analogy  between    her    and 
Germany  after  the  war  of  1870-71,  and 
for  the  self-same  reasons.     Japan,  in  the 
short  space  of  37  years    (for  it  is  only 
since  1868,  the  year  of  the  overthrow  of 
her  feudal  system,  that  her  material  ad- 
vance really  dates),  has  performed  mira- 
cles; but  these  will  be  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  is  to  follow.    The  nat- 
ural genius  of  the  Japanese  people  lies  in 
the  direction  of  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing pursuits.      She    will    become  the 
England  of  the  East,  and  new  Sheffields 
and  Manchesters  and  Birminghams  will 
spring  up  on  her  soil.    Her  industry  will 
be  unique,  following  the  bent  of  her  spe- 
cial  gifts.     Territorially  a   small  island 
empire,  like  Britain,  with  a  soil  of  which 
but  one-eighth  is  tillable ;  with  a,  crowded, 
skilled,  deft  population,  she  must  become 
industrial  and  manufacturing  in  order  to 
sustain     her     forty-eight    millions,    now 
growing  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a 
year. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  trace  in  detail  this  development 
of  the  future.  For  present  purposes  it 
will  suffice  to  point  out  that,  no  matter 
whether  Japan  will  become  one  of  our 
most  formidable  rivals  in  the  markets  of 
the  East,  she  cannot  fail  to  become  at 
the  same  time  one  of  our  best — and  prob- 
ably for  years  to  come,  the  very  best — 
customer  for  our  raw  stuffs  not  alone  but 
also  for  many  of  our  wholly  or  half-fin- 


ished industrial  products.  She  will  con- 
sume more  and  more  of  our  wheat,  our 
cotton,  and  will  need,  in  ever-growing 
bulk,  American  machines,  tools,  parts  of 
machinery,  etc.  This  will  be  clear  to  any- 
one who  will  give  the  matter  a  moment's 
unbiased  thought.  Hence  Japan  will  be- 
come an  immense  item  in  the  commercial 
development  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Possibilities  in  China. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  China  will  be  of 
greatest  importance  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.     And  this  for  several 
patent   reasons.      With   a   population   of 
four  hundred  and  twenty  millions   (this 
figure  is  based  on  the  latest  and  most  re- 
liable data)  ;  with  natural  treasures  that 
are  scarcely  touched  and  yet  can  hardly 
be  duplicated  even  by  the  United  States; 
with  the  finest  coast  development  along 
the  Pacific,  and  a  river  system  unmatched 
for  navigation;  with  a  people  of  intelli- 
gence and  keen  commercial  spirit  (when- 
ever properly  roused),   eager    to    barter 
away  their  own  commodities  for  those  of 
the  West  which  they  demand  and  insist 
on  as  soon  as  they    become    acquainted 
with  them — with  all  these  facts  bearing 
on  the  case,  it  would  indeed  be  unnatural 
if  in  the  end  a  trade  should  not  spring  up 
between  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  would  run  into  the  thousands  of 
millions  annually,  instead  of  being,  as  at 
present,  a  beggarly  couple  of  hundred  mil- 
lions.    Trade  always  means  an  exchange 
of  goods.    The  contention  that  China  will 
become  an  enormous  factor  in  the  trade 
of  the  world,  is  therefore  only  strength- 
ened by  the  circumstance  that  the  Chinese 
are  the  most  industrious  and  abstemious 
race  in  the  world.    For  these  qualities  will 
be  most  essential  in  their  rapid  redemp- 
tion from  an  insane  system  of  exclusion 
and  indifference.     The  Chinese  are  only 
just  beginning  to  be  aware  that  the  West 
produces  many  things  worth  having.     Let 
the  knowledge  spread,  and  it  will  leaven 
the  masses  of  the  people.    This  knowledge 
will  be  the  best — in  fact,  the  only  efficient 
— antidote  to  their  hatred  of  foreigners. 
For   this   hatred   is    born    of   ignorance. 
Trade,  the  great  civilizer  and  leveler  of 
prejudice,  will  destroy  this  sentiment. 

The  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
China  has  been  increasing  fast,  it  is  true, 
considering  all  the  facts.  But  it  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  still  pitiably  small. 
The  Briton,  who  has  held  the  China  trade 
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in  his  grasp  so  long,  still  holds  it,  despite 
all  American  and  German  effort.  The  sta- 
tistics show  that.  The  United  States,  last 
year,  had  but  eight  per  cent  of  it,  against 
England's  fifty-four  and  Germany's  nine 
per  cent.  Of  course,  the  war  had  also  an 
unfavorable  effect. 

But  the  policy  pursued  of  late  years  by 
our  statesmen  towards  China  is  the  right 
one;  its  fruits  cannot  fail  to  appear  in 
time.  And,  it  must  be  remembered,  China 
is  only  just  opening  her  doors  to  the  West- 
ern trade;  in  fact,  the  gate  is  but  ajar. 
But  the  process  of  opening  up  the  vast 
and  populous  empire  has  fairly  com- 
menced; China  cannot  retrace  her  steps. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Eussia  the  process  will  be  greatly 
hastened.  It  is  to  Japan's  own  well- 
understood  interest  to  hasten  it.  And  on 
Japan's  part  the  chief  issue  of  her  war 
with  Russia  has  been  precisely  the  com- 
mercial "open  door"  for  China.  No  doubt, 
Japan  will  get  a  large  share  of  this  com- 
ing trade,  and  deservedly  so;  and  she  will 
hold  it  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  But  this 
coming  trade  will  be,  for  one  thing,  en- 
tirely too  large  for  Japan  to  handle  it 
alone,  even  if  she  were  allowed  to  do  so. 
Then,  too,  China  wants  many  things  which 
Japan  cannot  supply,  or  only  in  inferior 
grades,  such  as  wheat,  all  sorts  of  canned 
goods,  hardware,  cottons,  machinery,  etc. 
The  United  States,  through  her  ports 
nearest  the  theater,  that  is,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  will  inevitably  obtain  a  very  large 
percentage  of  this  coming  trade.  China 
will  require  capital  to  build  her  railroads, 
her  factories  and  foundries,  develop  her 
mines,  put  her  on  a  footing,  in  a  word,  to 
enter  the  field  of  industry.  Much  of  this 
will  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
The  Indies  From  the  West. 

Likewise  within  the  direct  path  of  the 
coming  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  lie 
the  two  Indies,  British  and  Dutch.  The 
Dutch  East  Indies  have  so  far  been  al- 
most entirely  neglected  by  American  en- 
terprise, and  yet  they  offer  a  very  promis- 
ing field.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  one 
island  of  Java  alone — an  island  of  unri- 
valed productiveness,  with  a  population  of 
twenty-two  millions,  yet  barely  the  size  of 
one  of  our  smaller  states — amounts  to  a 
matter  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year.  Holland,  owner  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  etc.,  has 
been    conducting    her    trade    with    these 


priceless  possessions  on  the  old  and  easy- 
going plan,  and  a  goodly  slice  of  this  trade 
could,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  wrested  from 
her.  In  exchange  for  the  tropical  products 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  at  present 
brought  to  our  shores  in  non-American 
bottoms,  we  have  to  offer  commodities 
greatly  in  demand  in  this  island  world 
and  at  present  inadequately  and  at  far 
higher  prices  supplied  by  Holland,  such  as 
a  number  of  our  own  staple  articles  of  ex- 
port. As  to  the  distance,  that  again  is  in 
our  favor,  the  route  from  our  Pacific  ports 
being  several  thousands  of  miles  nearer 
than  the  one  by  the  Suez  Canal  for  Hol- 
land and  the  other  European  nations.  This 
condition  of  things  will  not  be  altered, 
either,  by  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  trade  of  British  India  is  also  worth 
having.  Its  imports  amount  to  about 
$500,000,000  per  annum],  and,  of  course, 
England  has  the  enormous  lion's  share  of 
it.  But  our  own  share  is  almost  as  small 
as  that  with  the  Dutch  Indies.  Of  her  im- 
ports, thirty-six  per  cent  are  cotton  goods, 
all  from  Britain ;  another  large  share  is 
machinery  and  petroleum.  No  well-di- 
rected effort  has  ever  been  made  by  Amer- 
icans to  capture  that  fraction  of  this  In- 
dian trade  which,  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts,  seems  naturally  to  belong  to  us. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all 
this,  then,  is  that  while  there  is  an  enor- 
mous and  profitable  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries waiting  for  us  at  our  very  doors,  the 
opportunity  thus  presented  has  as  yet  ])een 
largely  neglected.  It  has  been  explained 
how  this  has  come  about,  and  it  is  easy 
to  prophesy  that  these  unenviable  facts 
will  from  now  on  rapidly  change.  Our 
young  Pacific  Coast  is  proud,  and  with 
reason,  of  the  big  trade  with  the  Orient 
built  up  within  a  few  years.  But  in  view 
of  the  immensity  of  the  field  before  them, 
they,  themselves,  within  another  few  years 
hence,  will  smile  at  the  import  and  export 
figures  of  which  at  present  they  like  to 
boast. 

However,  just  in  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  it  pays  to  watch  these  new  Oriental 
markets  closely,  and  to  spare  no  intelligent 
effort,  a  few  of  the  latest  data  obtainable 
will  serve. 

Thus,  while  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
death  grapple  with  mighty  Russia,  Japan 
during  the  last  few  months  has  increased 
her  imports  from  this  country  in  a  nimi- 
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ber  of  lines.  Of  locomotives  she  bought  of  finest  anthracite  has  also  been  discovered 
us  in  1902  altogether  for  $129,352,  while  in  enormous  layers,  and  with  proper  rail- 
during  1904  she  purchased  for  $624,873,  road  facilities  this  fact  will  in  a  short  time 
and  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  revolutionize  industrial  conditions  in 
current  year  she  ordered  108  locomotives,  Washington  and  Oregon.  As  for  Cali- 
of  a  total  value  of  over  a  million.  From  fornia,  she  has  with  1904  forged  ahead  of 
Puget  Sound  ports  alone  were  shipped  to  every  other  state  in  the  Union  in  the  pro- 
Japan  in  1902  wire  nails  weighing  10,-  duction  of  crude  oil.  With  a  total  output 
000,000  pounds;  in  1904,  18,000,000  of  28,423,860  barrels  of  oil,  she  has  out- 
pounds  ;  of  electrical  machinery,  she  pur-  classed  both  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  One 
chased  last  year  more  than  one  million  single  district  there,  the  Kern  Eiver,  with 
dollars'  worth,  against  $129,777  in  1902.  its  17,500,000  barrels,  is  the  richest  in  the 
And  so  on  along  the  list.  In  1900,  Japan  world  in  this  respect.  With  that,  too,  the 
bought  of  North  Pacific  Coast  dealers  yield  can  be  doubled  or  trebled,  as  soon  as 
510,613  barrels  of  wheat  flour;  in  1904,  the  demand  warrants  it.  And  with  the 
1,440,143— that  is,  considerably  more  than  pipe  lines  created,  this  oil  gives  California 
China  did.  "^l^^t    hitherto    she   lacked — the    cheapest 

T  T     J  TT    1.       T»7    T-.       7     7  ^^d  ffiost  dcsirablc  kind  of  fuel  for  her 

Inland  Harbors  No  Drawback.  jj^g^g^^  industries. 

Against  the  coming  commercial  supre-  The  effect  of  this,  very  recent  as  the  fact 

macy  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Coast  it  has  is,    has    already    begun    to    make    itself 

often  been  urged  that  the  harbors  there —  strongly  felt  in  the  industrial  field  along 

Portland  and  those  on  the  Puget  Sound —  the  Pacific.     To  cite  only  two  instances, 

are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  San  the   construction   of    an    enormous   steel 

Francisco  or  New  York,  by  reason  of  their  plant  at  San  Diego,  built  for  the  Pacific 

being   too   far   inland.      Much   has   been  Steel  Company  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,000, 

made  of  this  argument,  and  with  some  it  is  now  under  way;  and  the  Seattle  Steel 

has  seemed  irrefutable.    But  the  argument  Company,  the  first  steel  plant  along  the 

is  a  fallacy.  northern  part  of  the  Coast,  are  significant. 

Land-locked   and   yet   easily   accessible  The   latter  establishment  also  comprises 

harbors  like  those  of  Puget  Sound  or  Port-  a  huge  railroad  car  manufacturing  plant, 

land,  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  number  of  and  not  only  is  the  raw  material,  the  ore, 

advantages  over  those  directly  situated  by  obtained  from  local  mines,  but  the  finished 

the  open  sea.     For  one  thing,  expensive  product,  too,  will    supply    the    needs  of 

railroad  tolls  are  saved  for  that  distance,  Washington,    Oregon,    British    Columbia, 

usually,  too,  railroad  connection  is  better  Alaska,  California,  and  the  western  por- 

and  more  varied  from  such  inland  ports,  tions  of  the  states  east — Montana,  Idaho, 

There  are  other  pertinent  reasons,  but  and  others, 

to  clinch  the  whole  argument   it  is  but  Thus,  looking  over  the  whole  chain  of 

necessary  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  facts  that  must  be  mentioned  as  consti- 

greatest  ports  of  the  past  and  that,  for  ex-  tuting  the  strong  commercial  armor  of  the 

ample,  the  two  largest  ports  of  the  present.  Pacific  Coast,  there  seems  to  be  no  flaw  in 

London  and  Hamburg,  are  located  far  in-  it.     All  the  elements  are  present  which 

land ;  located,  too,  not  nearly  as  advanta-  go  to  make  up  a  district  holding  enormous 

geously  as  are  Seattle,  Portland,  Tacoma.  possibilities  for  the  future  in  its  grasp.   It 

Still  another  argument  in  the  same  line,  is  but  marshaling  these  facts  and  giving 

namely,  the  absence  of  cheap  and  abund-  them  due  allowance,  in  order  to  make  the 

ant  fuel  along  the  whole  Pacific   Coast,  safe   prediction   that  the   day  is  not  far 

militating  against  a  rapid  development  of  slistant  when  the  Pacific  Coast  will  lead 

manufacturing  and  every  form  of  Indus-  the  world  commercially,  as    she    already 

try  in  which  such  fuel  forms  an  important  does  in  several  other  important  respects, 

element,  is  now  l)eing  disproved.    The  coal  To  see  this  is  not  optimism ;  it  is  merely 

production   along    the    Northern   Pacific  to  recognize  at  their  proper  weight  facts 

Coast  is  already  very  large,  and  new  layers  patent  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 

of  a  high-class  bituminous  coal  are  being  inform  themselves,  and  yet  which  have, 

laid  bare  almost  daily,  more  particularly  very  generally,  not  met  with  that  degree 

in  Washington.     But    quite    recently  the  of  attention  which  they  deserve. 


Maxine   Elliott,    starring:   this   season   in   Clyde   Fitch's   new   play,    "Her   Great   Match." 


THE  STAGE 


WE  who  live  by  the  West- 
ern Sea  are  particu- 
larly loyal  to  people  of 
the  stage  who  find  their 
way  into  our  good 
graces,  and  no  matter  where  they  may 
roam  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling  they 
may  always  be  assured  of  a  hospitable 
welcome  when  they  return  to  us. 

We  may  or  may  not  be  more  susceptible 


devoted  to  the  principal  Eastern  cities,  it 
will   be   taken   to   the   metropolis   for   a 


long  run. 
******* 

T\Iaxine  Elliott,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  of  American  actresses, 
is  also  a  Pacific  Coast  product,  having  been 
born  and  having  spent  her  youth  in  Cal- 
ifornia. For  a  number  of  years  she  has 
been  a  star  of  first  magnitude  and  is  justly 
to  a  player's  charms  than  another  section  ypj-y  popular  with  audiences  both  in  this 
of  the  country,  but,  how^ever  that  may  be,      country  and  England. 

During  the  past  summer  she  appeared 
for  a  long  and  brilliant  season  in  London 
with  Clyde  Fitch's  comedy,  "Her  Own 
Way,"  in  which  she  was  seen  in  the  West 
last  season.  The  present  season  she  has 
another  Clyde  Fitch  piece,  "Her  Great 
Match,"  having  opened  her  season  two 
wx^eks  ago.    The  play  deals  with  the  love  of 


we  are  seldom  fickle.  The  five  actresses 
whose  activities  are  gossiped  of  here  are 
ones  in  whom  the  Pacific  Coast  feels  a 
peculiar  interest  to  whom  the  section  is 
loyal  at  all  times. 
******* 

Most  appropriately  Blanche  Bates  is  to 
have  for  her  starring  vehicle  this  season 


"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  written  by  an  European  crown  prince  and  an  Amer- 
David  Belasco,  whiO 
was  born  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the 
"golden  days."  Miss 
Bates  is  so  typically  a 
breezy  Western  girl 
that  the  part  should 
be  admirably  suited 
to  her.  She  is  a  na- 
tive of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, lives  much  of  her 
time  i  n  California, 
and  is  essentially  a 
woman  of  the  big 
plains  and  high  moun- 
tains. 

The  period  of  the 
new  play  is  early  Cal- 
ifornia when  it  was 
"bonanza."  It  is  said 
to  be  a  radical  and  re- 
freshing  departure 
from  Western  plays 
recently  produced  and 
those  who  know  and 
admire  Miss  Bates  are 
prepared  to  believe 
this,  for  she  is  nothing 
if  not  imconventional. 

Eehearsals  are  now 
progressing  in  New 
York,  and  tbe  first 
performance  will  be 
given  in  Pittsburg. 
After    a    short   season 


Blanche    Bates,    for    whom    David    Belasco    has    written    a   new    play, 
"The   Girl   of   the    Golden    West." 
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ican  girl  and  the  obstacles  that  beset  them. 
As  is  well  known,  Miss  Elliott  is,  in 
private  life,  Mrs.  Nat  Goodwin,  but  she 
has  gained  her  splendid  reputation  as  a 
star  playing  independently  of  her  husband, 
and  is  perhaps  equally  as  well  known  as 
the  famous  Nat. 


scene  of  the  play  is  Honolulu,  and  great 
hopes  are  entertained  of  its  success. 
******* 

Minnie  Tittel  Brune  is  another  Pacific 
Coast  actress  who  has  risen  to  distinction 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.     She  lived  in 
Portland  several  years  and  made  her  stage 
*******      debut  here  under  the  auspices  of  John  F. 

In  discussing  Florence  Roberts  we  are  Cordray,  the  veteran  manager.  She  was 
dealing  with  an  actress  who  is  essentially  Minnie  Tittel  then,  having  within  the 
of  the  Coast,  for  her  entire  career  as  a  past  few  years  married  Clarence  Brune,  a 
star,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  taken  well-known,  legitimate  actor.  She  starred 
her  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  season,  with  considerable  success  all  over  the 
however,  she  expects  to  establish  herself  in  United  States,  but  recently  has  spent  much 
the  East  and  will  appear  on  Broadway  be-  time  in  foreign  countries.  At  the  present 
fore  the  winter  is  over.  Florence  Roberts  time  she  is  playing  in  Australia,  where 
began  her  stage  expe- 
rience with  Lewis  Mor- 
rison in  "Faust"  a 
number  of  years  ago, 
playing  "Marguerite." 
She  and  Mr.  Morrison 
were  married  after  the 
first  season. 

Miss  Roberts  first 
showed  herself  to  be 
an  actress  of  unusual 
merit  through  her 
work  as  leading  woman 
with  the  Alcazar  Stock 
Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  at  once  be- 
came the  vogue  with 
theatergoers  of  the 
Bay  City,  and  when 
Belasco  &  Meyer  de- 
cided to  star  her,  she 
was  already  well 
known  throughout  the 
Far  Western  states. 

Her  best  work  has 
been  done  in  emo- 
tional parts,  particu- 
larlv  "Zaza"and  "Tess 
of  the  D'Ubervilles." 
In  many  respects  she 
suggests  Mrs.  Fiske, 
and  has  even  been  ac- 
cused of  imitating  her. 

For  her  coming  tour 
and  her  New  York 
engagement  she  will 
have  a  new  piece,  writ- 
ten for  her  l)y  Paul 
Armstrong,  author  of 
"The     Heir     to     the 

'  ,  Florence   Roberts,    the   popular   Pacific    Coast    actress,    who   will   make   her 

Ann    Lamont.  J/he  first    appearance     on     Broadway     this    season. 
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she  is  winning  high 
praise  as  an  actress  of 
great  power. 

4c  4:  H:  ^ 

Lillian  Lawrence 
was  not  born  in  the 
West,  but  some  of  the 
most  notable  successes 
of  her  career  have 
come  to  her  on  the 
Coast.  She  is  dis- 
tinctly a  stock  leading 
woman,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  best  in  tin- 
United  States.  Slie 
was  at  the  head  of  the 
Castle  Square  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  con- 
tinuously for  seven 
years,  a  time  record 
never  equaled  by  an- 
other American  actor 
or  actress.  She  has 
played  leads  with  a 
number  of  other  East- 
em  stock  companies, 
and  has  appeared  in 
road  productions. 

A  year  ago  she  be- 
came leading  woman 
at  the  Alcazar  in  San 
Francisco,  and  her 
acting  fairly  took  that 
city  by  storm.  She  at 
once  became  very  pop- 
ular and  proved  one 
of  the  most  successful 
stock  actresses  who  has 
ever  appeared. 

A  short  time  ago  she  was  secured  to  play      pany,  of  Portland,  where  she  is  repeating 
leading  parts  with  the  Belasco  Stock  Com-      her  former  triumphs. 


Minnie    Tittle    Brune,    who    made    her    stage    debut    in    Portland,    Oregon, 
and    is    now    winning    success    in   Australia, 


AN  AUTUMN  SYMPHONY 


Wlien   the   wind  blows   thro'   the   poplar 
trees 

A  mighty  symphony  it  seems. 
With  chords  in  saddest  harmony 

That  fall,  and  break,  and  swell  again, 
Tn  yearning,  agony  and  pain. 

Till   suddenly  the   passage   dies, 
The  chords  croon  naught  but  lullabies 

The  soul  lies  wrapped  in  tender  dreams. 

Of  hopes  that  spring  in  joyous  way 
And  perish  ere  the  end  of  day; 


Ambition's  dearest  dreams  denied; 

A  soul's  dim  wants  unsatisfied ; 
The  music's  wrought  on  themes  like  these, 

Life's  common  unsung  tragedies. 

But  hush !  the  tree  tops  bend  and  sway 
To  melodies  so  faint,  so  sweet, 

We  once  more  at  a  mother's  feet 
Are  rocked  to  restful  isles  away 

A  symphony  in  many  keys 

A\Tien  the  wind  blows  thro'  the  poplar 
trees ! 

— Rose  De  Moss. 
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An  Arraignment  of  tte  Despotism  of  the  Nortk  for  tke   Bomtastic  Attitude  Taken  ty 

it  in  the  Negotiations  tor  Peace  -with  Japan 

By  AiVilliam  H.  Galvani 


MR.     WITTE'S     engagement 
at  Portsmouth  has  oome  to. 
an  end,  and  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia  has  been 
duly  established.  As  the  star 
performer,  with  his  company  of  trained 
diplomats,   Mr.   Witte,  whatever  else  he 
may  have  failed  to  accomplish,  has  never 
forgotten  to  act  his  part  as  if  Japan  were 
the  conquered  and  Russia  the  real  con- 
queror. All  of  Russia's  bureaucratic  opin- 
ion on  the  Portsmouth  peace  settlement, 
as  voiced  by  the  servile  Novoye  Vremya 
et  al.,  runs  along  precisely  the  same  lines. 
We  are  repeatedly  reminded  by  them  of 
our  solemn  duty  to  consider    the    Czar 
"magnamimous  toward  the  enemy,"  that 
he  has  graciously  "allowed  his  love  of  peace 
to  triumph  over  his  national  temptation 
to  continue  the  war" ;  that  he  has  done  all 
this  when  his  "glorious  army"  (not  a  word 
about  his  celebrated  navy)  under  General 
Linievitch  completed  all  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  a  grand  assault  upon  the  Jap- 
anese under  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  which 
assault  would  have  undoubtedly  resulted 
in  the  total  annihilation  of  the  already 
"exhausted  Japanese."    But  Japan  having 
on  August  39,  ''yielded  all  our  conditions 
*     *     *     my  duty  to  my  conscience  and 
to  the  people  entrusted  to  me  by  God,  com- 
mands me     *     *     *     not  to  expose  them 
to  fresh  and  endless  horrors  of  war  in 
order  to  retain  half  of  a  remote  island 
which  Japan  ceded  to  us  in  1875."     Thus 
in  all  majesty  spake  the  Czar.     However, 
we  are  told  that  Russia  still  "finds  her- 
self  morally   charged   with  the   duty   of 
becoming  the  bulwark  of  the  white  race 
against    the    yellow,"    and,    since    more 
troops  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Far  East  "to 
serve   in   the    army    of    occupation,"    the 
white  race  may  consider  itself  out  of  all 
danger. 

Contrary,  however,  to  all  these  high- 
sounding  declarations,  the  world  knows 
only  too  well  the  magnitude  of  the  disas- 
trous defeat  which  has  overtaken  the  Des- 
potism of  the  North.  The  world  knows, 
too,  that  the  Czar's  grand  army  in  the  Far 
East  has  not  won  a  single  battle,  nor  man- 


aged to  retain  its  grip  on  a  single  point 
the  Japanese  contested;  while  as  to  Rus- 
sia's armada — it  suffered  complete  annihi- 
lation from  the  mariners  of  Japan.  The 
world  also  knows  only  too  well  that,  in 
addition  to  the  usually  prevailing  turbu- 
lent state  of  affairs  throughout  the  em- 
pire, every  new  attempt  to  mobilize  an 
additional  army  corps  was  everywhere  ac- 
companied by  riots  and  bloodshed.  Add 
to  this  the  complete  commercial  stagnation, 
the  failure  of  crops  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  farm  and  field  laborers,  the  downfall  of 
Russia's  credit  even  in  France,  and  one 
can  easily  see  why  Russia  was  obliged  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

It  was  not  therefore  in  response  to  ap- 
peals from  any  neutral  power  that  Rus- 
sia's bureaucracy  came  finally  to  its  senses 
in  the  matter  of  the  absolute  hopelessness 
of  the  Manchurian  struggle — the  fall  of 
Mukden,  the  destruction  of  Russia's  ar- 
mada on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  rap- 
idly spreading  rebellious  spirit  throughout 
the  empire  combined  to  bring  about  the 
"psychological  moment"  of  which  the  cel- 
ebrated Cassini  talked  so  much.  Hence, 
it  was  that,  before  any  one  had  taken  any 
steps  in  the  direction  of  peace,  the  Czar's 
government  "promoted"  Linievitch  to  the 
chief  command,  because  it  made  up  its 
mind  to  have  this  successor  of  Kuropatkin 
return  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets 
as  the  general  who  had  neither  retreated 
nor  been  defeated  in  a  single  battle.  At 
the  same  time,  it  concluded  to  "promote" 
Cassini  to  Madrid,  and  filled  the  vacancy 
thus  created  by  the  appointment  of  Baron 
Rosen.  One  need  but  know  the  part  played 
by  these  two  diplomatists  during  the  ante 
helium  period  to  realize  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  transaction.  Cassini  was 
the  active  agent  of  Russia's  bureaucracy 
in  defrauding  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her 
victories  in  the  war  with  China,  while 
Rosen,  as  ambassador  to  Japan,  up  to  the 
memoral)le  night  of  February  8,  1904, 
used  his  efforts  to  prevent  an  appeal  to 
arms  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese. 

The  existing  condition  in  Europe  was 
such  as  to  make  a  peace  conference  over 
there   impracticable   from    a    diplomatic 
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standpoint,  and  hence  America  had  to  be 
selected.  This  of  necessity  made  the  sup- 
planting of  Cassini  by  Eosen  absolutely 
imperative,  and  herein  is  the  actual  begin- 
ning on  the  part  of  Russia  to  secure  peace 
with  the  ever  victorious  Japanese.  All  this 
the  government  of  the  Mikado  knew  fully 
as  much  as  it  was  known  to  any  of  Rus- 
sia's bureaucrats,  and  Japan  was  there- 
fore prepared  to  govern  itself  accordingly. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  cer- 
tainly out  of  the  question  to  think  that 
the  Japanese  peace  envoys  have  surren- 
dered all  that  the  valor  and  wisdom  of  the 
Mikado's  army  and  navy  have  won  in  the 
far  East.  The  only  thing  the  Japanese 
envoys  did  "surrender"  was  that  of  allow- 
ing Russia's  star  performer  to  indulge  in 
his  bombastic  display  of  words  by  which 
he  thought  he  could  make  the  world  be- 
lieve that  his  lord  and  master  came  with 
flying  colors  out  of  his  Manchurian  ad- 
venture. For  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  all  the  terms  of  peace  submitted  by 
the  Japanese  but  that  of  indemnity  were 
fully  agreed  upon  by  the  Russian  envoys, 
even  then  peace  was  as  far  away  as  ever, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  secret  conference 
between  Mr.  Witte  and  Baron  Komura, 
lasting  a  whole  hour,  wliile  their  respect- 
ive assistants  and  secretaries  were  waiting 
in  an  adjoining  room,  that  Mr.  Witte  man- 
aged to  emerge  with  his  message  of  peace. 
Surely  the  Japanese,  as  the  victors,  had 
nothing  in  the  way  of  terms  of  peace  that 
required  any  secrecy.  Not  so  with  Russia. 
The  mourniul  crocodile,  having  discov- 
ered its  amour  propre  in  serious  danger, 
after  repeated  declarations  "not  an  inch 
of  territory  nor  a  kopeck  of  indemnity," 
found  itself  confronted  by  the  alternative 
of  either  paying  in  hard  cash  for  its  Man- 
churian adventure  or  of  fighting  it  out. 
Unable  to  carry  on  the  struggle,  it  finally 
secured  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  en- 
voys to  a  secret  conference  where  a  quid 
pro  quo  was  definitely  arranged  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  Baron  Komura. 

Such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Russia 
was  made  necessary  by  the  internal  condi- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  also  in  order  to 
enable  the  autocratic  government  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  the  "ultimatimi" 
of  the  Czar  had  been  accepted  by  the  Mika- 
do. That  is  all  there  is  to  this  supposed 
"no  indemnitv"  transaction.  ^^ 


As  to  Russia's  future — it  is  as  dark  as 
darkness  itself  can  make  it.  The  bureau- 
cracy, strongly  intrenched  as  it  is,  realizes 
that  any  participation  of  the  people  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  great  empire  would 
mean  an  end  to  their  profitable  crimes 
and  criminalities.  Hence  it  is,  while  an- 
nouncing in  high-sounding  phrases  a  pro- 
posed "national"  assembly,  they  take  good 
care  to  retain  the  hangman  Trepoff  in  po- 
sition of  dictator,  maintain  their  firm  hold 
upon  newspapers  and  other  publications, 
help  along  the  massacres  of  Armenians, 
Jews,  Poles,  Finns,  etc.,  and  sing  Te 
Deums  over  the  peace  message  from  Ports- 
mouth. Oh,  the  hypocrisy  of  it!  To  find  a 
parallel  to  all  this  brutal  duplicity  is  cer- 
tainly impossible.  For  has  it  not  been 
fully  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
every  riot  accompanied  by  murder  and  ar- 
son has  been  aided  and  abetted  by  the  gov- 
erning crew  ?  Has  it  not  been  shown  that 
every  sorrow  and  misfortune  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  owes  its  actual  origin  in  the 
despotism  presided  over  by  the  Holstein- 
Gottorp  and  Anhalt-Zerbst  dynasty,  the 
supposed  house  of  the  robber  Romanoffs? 
A  time  there  was  when  neither  the  people 
themselves  nor  the  world  at  large  knew 
much  of  this  actual  state  of  affairs.  The 
day  has,  however,  come  when  this  ignor- 
ance of  the  source  of  Russia's  affiictions 
has  been  dispelled ;  and,  whether  the  world 
at  large  lends  its  moral  support  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  long-suffering  empire  or  not, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  im- 
plements of  destruction  so  freely  and  so  ^ 
constantly  used  against  the  inoffensive 
people  will  be  turned  upon  the  guilty  heads 
of  the  most  corrupt  and  criminal  bureau- 
cracy that  human  endurance  has  ever  per- 
mitted to  exist. 

To  contemplate  the  prospective  revolu- 
tion which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  fought 
out  in  Russia,  is  certainly  a  most  terrible 
thing.  But  every  people,  it  seems,  has  to 
pay,  and,  at  times,  very  dearly,  for  free- 
dom from  the  oppression  of  priestcraft  and 
statecraft.  The  people  of  Russia  are  at  last 
earnestly  and  courageously  engaged  in  the 
struggle  with  its  twin-monster  of  priest- 
craft and  statecraft,  and  when  that  great 
struggle  comes  to  an  end,  the  curtain  will 
drop  over  what  has  so  long  been  in  that 
land  a  constant  tragedy  of  guilty  power 
and  murdered  innocence. 

Sfptember  j.  iqoj. 
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TKe  Massive  Santa  Ana  Bridge 

Eastern  visitors  to  California  regard 
the  Santa  Ana  Eiver  more  as  a  joke  than 
a  reality;  but  although  it  is,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  a  most  dignified  and  well-be- 
haved little  creek,  it  has  been  known  in 
the  past  to  do  things,  and  many  a  stout 
county  bridge  has  gone  sailing  down 
stream  on  the  crest  of  some  sudden  flood. 
So,  when  Senator  W.  A.  Clark  and  his  as- 
sociates planned  the  building  of  the  "Salt 
Lake  Eoute,"  from  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  decided  that  the 
Santa  Ana  Eiver  was  in  their  wa}^,  they 
looked  into  the  future  and  determined 
that  the  line  should  be  builded  for  the 
years  to  come.  Harry  Haygood,  then 
chief  engineer  of  the  road,  designed  and 
erected  there  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
skill,  the  biggest  concrete  bridge  in  the 
world. 

On  the  11th  day  of  January,  1903,  the 
first  concrete  was  placed  in  position.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  viaduct  was  erected  a 
battery  of  three  Eansome  concrete  mix- 
ers, operated  by  steam,  and  work  was 
pushed  forward  by  day  and  night  shifts 
with  the  aid  of  many  arc  lights,  power 
for  which  was  furnished  by  temporary 
electric  plant. 


Santa    Ana    Bridge — looking    west. 

To  build  this  great  bridge,  one  thousand 
feet  long,  sixty  feet  high  and  eighteen 
feet  wide,  over  thirteen  thousand  cubic 
yards  of  concrete,  each  cubic  yard  weigh- 
ing about  two  tons,  were  required,  mak- 
ing the  dead  weight  of  the  bridge,  in- 
cluding the  ballast  of  the  railroad  bed  on 
top,  nearly  thirty  thousand  tons;  but  the 
structure  is  capable  of  supporting  a  mov- 
ing load  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  each 
lineal  foot  of  bridge. 

In  digging  for  bedrock  upon  which  to 
rest  the  foundation  of  the  seventh  pier, 
a  false  bottom  was  struck  at  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet,  and  the  completion  of  the 
bridge  was  delayed  several  months.    Sheet 


Concrete    bridge    at    Santa   Monica. 
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piling    was    finally    driven,    after    many  bottom  were  removed  with  difficulty,  bed- 
other    methods   had   proven   unavailable,  rock  being  encountered  at  a  depth  of  fifty- 
the  sand  and  gravel  was  excavated,  and  four  feet, 
the  huo-e  boulders  which  formed  the  false 


INTO  NEW  FIELDS 

Perhaps    the    most     novel     expedition  ready  homage  of  the  worshippers  of  Mam- 

which    has    ever    sailed   from   American  mon. 

shores,  and  pregnant  with  a  greater  sig-  In  Mexico  and  Central  America  lie  the 

nificance  than  any  ever  attempted  before,  opportunities  for  the  congested  wealth  of 

is  that  planned  for  the  steamer  Spokane,  America   and   the   Mecca   for  the  leisure 

which  is  to  sail  from  Southern  California  classes,  who  seek  romance  and  adventure, 

in  January  next.  where  health  drinks  in  a  climatic  tonic 

It  has   for  its  object   an   international  and  pleasure  can  cajole  its  whims, 

fraternization  which  will  redound  to  the  A  voyage   from  the  southern  coast  of 

social  and  commercial  benefit  of  all  the  California  toward  the  Isthmus  is  perhaps 

countries   participating.     It  has  received  unmatched  in  the  delights  of  marine  ex- 

the   moral    and    substantial   indorsement  cursions.      The   Pacific    lies    glassy    and 

and  encouragement   of  our  national  offi-  placid,  and  the  skirting  shores  present  a 

cials  and  of  those  of  Mexico  and  Central  panorama  nowhere  else  paralleled  in  either 

America.  hemisphere  in  variety  and  grandeur.    The 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  seen  the  coast  line  is  incidentally  marked  with 
Rivera  and  the  Alps;  thousands  have  me-  islands  that  vary  from  a  mere  tussock  in 
andered  through  the  Catacombs  and  sat  in  the  sea  to  abrupt  cliffs  that  rise  hundreds 
the  shadows  of  the  Coliseum.  Many  have  of  feet  and  mark  the  evening  sky-line  like 
seen  tbe  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  looked  huge  giants  stalking  the  sea. 
w'ilh  wonderment  upon  the  pyramids  and  From  the  quaint  port  village  of  En- 
Sphinx;  other  multitudes  have  reminis-  senda  all  along  the  coast  of  Lower  Cal- 
cences  to  recount  of  jinriksha  rides  be-  ifornia,  mountains,  anchored  in  golden 
neath  the  cherry  lanes  of  Nippon  and  ex-  riches,  create  an  ever-changing  series  of 
cursions  around  pagodas  and  India  bung-  scenic  surprises.  The  Gulf  of  California 
alows.  All  of  these  attractions  have  lost  is  famed  for  its  marvels  of  marine  vegeta- 
their  novelty,  and  the  globe  trotter  now  tion  and  pictorial  life.  Sharks  weighing 
must  seek  new  fields  for  diversion  and  ex-  over  3000  pounds  and  other  mammoths  of 
])loration.  the  deep,  the  manta  raya,  the  devil  fish 

When  the  cliff  climber  of  the   Hima-  and  other  unfamiliar  varieties,  furnish  a 

lavas  and  the  searcher  for  the  historic  and  unique  source  of  interest.     The  splendid 

the  grand  is  told  that  his  passion  for  the  cities    and    growing    metropolis    of    the 

far-away   wonders  have   lured   him   away  coast,  with  ancient  ruins  and  historic  re- 

from  the  world's  chiefest  charms ;  that  his  ligious  shrines,  are  subjects  of  incessant 

restless  longing  for  the  conquest  of  dis-  interest. 

tance  has  led  him  from  the  earth's  quaint-  Off  the  coast  of  Manzanillo  can  be  seen 
est  composite  of  scenic  grandeur  and  most  the  cloud-like  volumes  of  smoke  from  the 
transcendant  historic  mysteries,  he  looks  famed  volcano  of  Colima — the  most  won- 
at  you  with  undisguised  scorn.  At  our  dorful  scenic  spectacle  of  the  western  hem- 
very  doors  has  opened  a  veritable  new  isphere.  At  night  the  flames  from  the 
world,  or  rather  an  old  one  has  been  un-  belching  craters  cast  a  glow  of  lurid 
earthed.  Modern  progress  and  commer-  splendor  on  an  aggregation  of  magnificent 
cial  aggressiveness  have  unveiled  an  an-  scenery,  incomparable  with  anything 
cient  prodigy,  rich  in  all  the  absorbing  known  to  historians  or  travelers, 
charm  of  Orientalism,  overshadowing  in  To  the  southward  a  vast  stretch  of  ser- 
the  gorgeous  relics  of  a  forgotten  civiliza-  rated  mountains  fill  in  the  sky-line  for 
tion,  overwhelming  in  its  natural  pictur-  hundreds  of  miles,  while  the  vistas  are 
esqueness,  and  unmatched  in  chme  and  dotted  with  tropical  luxuriance.  Into  the 
soil  and  all  the  resources  that  compel  the  coast  towns  along  the  way  the  products 
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indigenous  to  this  clime  are  brought  for 
foreign   exportation. 

Farther  down  is  the  mouth  of  the  his- 
toric Nicaragua  canal,  navigated  so  long 
in  legislature  eloquence  but  not  yet  opened 
to  commerce.  Still  farther  down,  in  the 
very  neck  of  the  Isthmus,  the  energies  and 
efforts  of  our  nation  are  now  being  utilized 
to  dig  out  an  international  gateway  con- 
necting the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific. 
Here  is  to  be  seen  the  masterful  struggle 
between  science  and  nature,  between  hu- 
man genius  and  physical  geography.  Here 
is  witnessed  the  most  wonderful  efFort 
known  to  modern  engineering— the  build- 


ing of  the  Panama  canal. 

Behind  all  these  mountain  ranges  that 
we  have  mentioned,  and  settled  in  their 
valleyed  fastnesses  is  land  rich  in  precious 
metals  and  a  vast  repository  of  agricul- 
tural and  pomological  wealth.  Its  prim- 
itive resources  are  awaiting  development, 
its  commercial  opportunities  are  inviting 
conquest. 

The  peoples  who  habit  these  regions  are 
our  neighbors  and  our  friends,  and  Amer- 
icans must  claim  their  hospitality  and 
their  patronage  now  or  concede  the  honors 
and  emoluments  to  our  European  compet- 
itors. 


Volcano  Colima,   west  coast  of  Mexico;   to  be  seen  en  route   by   members   of   Industrial  Excursion   to  the 

tropics     in    January,     1906,     on    steamship     Spokane.     , _^ _ 


By  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD 


To  Jo  as  wc  would  te  done  ty  la   truly  a  Golden   Rule,  if  we    clearly  comprekend   that 

eacn  of  us  wants  to  be  let  alone 


Peace  and  Progress 

In  my  opinion.  President  Koosevelt  will  hereafter  be  elected  to  greatness  by  the  Muse 
of  History  because  he  placed  ideals  above  sordid  gain;  because  he  gave  an  impetus  toward 
private  honesty  and  public  honor,  and  because,  as  the  head  of  this  Nation,  regardless  of  red 
tape  and  precedent,  he  threw  himself  into  the  breach  between  warring  nations  and  brought 
forth  peace.  He  taught  by  practice  the  truth  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Mankind.  No  one 
doubts  that  he  ended  the  useless  and  wasteful  Russian-Japanese  war  earlier  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  ended,  and  thereby  saved  thousands  of  lives.  It  would  be  as  usieless  as 
ungracious  to  attempt  to  belittle  his  splendid  influence,  but  the  careful  student  ought  to 
observe  that  the  one  thing  which  reinforced  his  efforts  and  made  peace  possible  was  that 
Ruasia  was  financially  disabled  and  was  refused  further  loans  for  war  purposes,  and  Japan 
was  close  to  the  bottom  of  her  military  chest,  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  economic 
drain  which  would  leave  her  a  victorious  cripple. 

War  is  waste.     All  human  progress  has  been  made  in  and  through  peace. 

Japanese  Indemnity 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  levying  tribute,  but  in  modern  international  law 
the  indemnity  is  new  and  has  never  been  granted  except  where  the  conqueror  was  in  a 
position  to  enforce  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  mortgage  or  lien  which  the  conquered  pay  as  the 
redemption  for  some  part  of  their  territory  held  by  the  conqueror.  In  this  case,  Japan 
could  not  have  enforced  any  such  lien.  Russia  could  have  withdrawn  her  troops  and  left 
the  empty  outlying  provinces  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  with  indifference.  No  Russian 
territory  was  involved. 


R 


ussia  s 


Need 


No  one  who  believes  in  fair  play  can  fail  to  sjnnpathize  with  Russia's  desire  for  at 
least  one  good  and  sufficient  ice-free  port.  She  ought  to  have  it  and,  as  with  coming  free- 
dom and  education  she  grows  stronger  and  richer,  she  will  have  it.  A  man  who  is;  being 
choked  will  fight  for  air.  Europe  with  England  in  the  lead  is  choking  a  great  empire 
away  from  the  necessary  sea,  and  there  will  be  more  war  unless  wisdom  leads  Europe  to 
peacefully  satisfy  Russia's  great  need. 

Economic   Opposition   to   \Var 

In  my  opinion,  a  question  of  economics  lies  at  the  root  of  every  human  problem  as 
inevitably  as  food  and  warmth  are  the  first  necessities  of  life.  Each  war  of  recent  years 
has  brought  the  civilized  world  a  step  nearer  to  the  realization  that  it  is  as  wasteful  for 
nations  to  war  as  it  used  to  be  for  private  individuals  to  settle  their  disputes  by  combat 
and  feud.  It  is  as  intelligent  for  nations  to  resort  to  courts  of  arbitration  as  it  is  for  indi- 
viduals to  resort  to  the  courts  of  law^  and  it  will  some  day  be  known  to  be  as  wise  for  all 
nations  to  unite  in  one  military  police  protection  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  international 
tribunal  as  it  now  is  to  maintain  a  sheriff  or  a  municipal  police.  The  following  figures 
suggest  the  economic  waste  of  war^  and  to  them  must  be  added  the  truth  that  the  only 
justification  of  war  is  to  preserve  civilization  and  as  an  end  to  peace.  Peace  is  the  fruit- 
ful time. 

1.  A  million  dollar  bills  packed  solidly  make  a  pile  275  feet  high.  One  thousand 
million  dollars,  the  price  which  "Europe  annually  pays  for  armaments  in  time  of  peace  equal 
a  pile  of  dollar  bills  over  fifty-two  miles  high.  This  expenditure  for  the  supposed  prevention 
of  war  represents  one  thousand  million  days'  labor  at  one  dollar  a  day,  and  this,  every 
year. 

2.  A  second  pile  of  dollar  bills  over  fifty-two  miles  high  represients  the  annual  pay- 
ment for  interest  and  other  costs  of  past  wars. 

3.  To  these  inconceivably  large  amounts  must  be  added  the  earnings  of  the  millions 
of  able-bodied  men  in  army  and  navy  who  are  withdrawn  from  productive  industries 
and  are  supported  by  taxed  peoples. 
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4.  Since  1850  the  population  of  the  world  has  doubled;  its  indebtedness,  chiefly  for 
war  purposes,  has  quadrupled.  It  was  eight  billions  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  thirty-two 
billions  today. 

The  year  1900  added  nearly  another  thousand  millions  to  the  war  debt  of  the  world. 
This  about  equals  the  annual  cost  of  boots,  shoes,  and  bread  in  the  United  States. 

5  Our  War  Department,  even  with  our  small  army,  just  previous  to  the  Cuban  war, 
cost  over  $50,000,000  annually,  while  the  total  annual  cost  of  public  schools  for  both  races 
in  all  the  sixteen  Southern  States  was  less  than  $32,000,000. 

We  paid  for  pensions  the  year  before  the  Cuban  war  over  $147,000,000,  about  sieven 
times  the  total  income  of  all  our  colleges,  and  about  equal  to  the  annual  cost  of  the 
German  army. 

6.  Armies  take  the  very  flower  of  youth,  not  the  weaklings,  idiots  and  criminals. 
Military  equipments   must  be  new.     One   may  use   an   old  sewing  machine   or  reaper, 

but  not  a  gun  that  is  out  of  date.     A  new  invention  makes  old  junk  of  millions  of  costly, 
burnished  arms. 

7.  The  increase  of  standing  armies  and  navies,  accomplishing  no  result  but  increased 
burdens  on  the  people,  is  inevitable  unless  the  practical  men  of  the  civilized  world  insist 
upon  a  rational  settlement  of  international  difficulties. 

Anarchy 

The  only  well-cared-for  streets  in  Chicago  are  kept  clean  by  private  subscriptions 
from  persons  interested  in  such  streets.  This  leads  the  Tribune  of  that  city  to  suggest 
that  a  police  force  employed  by  the  interested  sections  might  be  efficient  in  preventing 
the  hold-ups  and  assaults  which  disgrace  the  city.  Possibly  the  Tribune  would  be  shocked 
to  know  that  both  the  street-cleaning  plan  and  the  proposed  police  plan  are  tainted  with 
tkat  horrible  word  "Anarchy,"  which  the  ignorant  press  has  taught  the  ignorant  mob 
to  believe  is  club  law,  with  bomb  and  bonfire  attachment,  and  has  thus  prevented  the 
proper  discussion  of  that  best  of  all  theories  of  orderly  society,  the  anarchistic  one — 
which  aims  at  self-help  in  the  community  by  a  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  persons 
interested,  not  that  the  community  shall  be  the  prey  of  a  governing  and  grafting  class 
called  politicians,  enforcing  taxes  and  special  privileges  for  their  own  wasteful  and 
predatory  purposes. 

Police 

An  illustration  of  the  absurd  idea  that  gome  autocratic  power  mysteriously  descends 
upon  a  citizen  who  dons  a  policeman's  coat  and  star  is  again  unhappily  given  in  the 
case  of  E.  L.  McKinnon,  of  Denver,  who  shot  and  killed  James  H.  Rothwell  at  a  dance. 
The  facts,  uncontradicted,  seem  to  be  that  Eothwell,  a  young  railway  engineer,  was  at 
a  dance  with  his  brother,  who  was  dancing  a  two-step  in  what  McKinnon  thought  was 
a  vulgar  manner,  and  therefor  ordered  him  from  the  hall.  Some  discussion  ensued,  and 
McKinnon  finally  laid  hands  on  him  and  ejected  him  forcibly.  The  brother  then  inter- 
fered in  angry  remonstrance;  whereupon  McKinnon,  wild  with  rage,  drew  his  revolver 
and  killed  him.  Neither  young  man  was  armed  in  any  way,  McKinnon  was  not  assaulted 
in  any  way;  though  he  is  now  claiming  that  he  was.  The  report  says  "young  Rothwell 
was  a  fine  young  man  and  a  good  son.     His  father  is  heart-broken. ' ' 

Is  Ignorance  Purity? 

E.  P.  Goodwin,  law  officer  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  has  pronounced  this  judg- 
ment: "Any  and  all  discussion  upon  the  sex  question  is  obscene,  and  so  unmailable. 
The  only  occasion  for  any  talk  of  such  matters  is  in  the  private  conversation  of  physicians 
with  patients." 

In  order  that  this  Dogberry  may  not  be  unnoticed,  I  will  myself  write  him  down  an 
Ass — "All  discussion  of  the  sex  question  is  obscene" — A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  O 
wise  young  Judge!  To  the  pure  all  things  are  impure.  Sex  is  a  disgrace.  The  mystery 
of  life  and  creation  are  to  be  blushed  for  and  not  discu^ed.  Motherhood  is  vulgar, 
ignorance  is  purity,  knowledge  which  may  save  health  and  happiness  is  a  vulgar,  obscene 
thing.  God  was  obscene  when  he  made  us  male  and  female.  We  must  ignore  it;  it  is 
purity  to  remain  ignorant;  it  is  obscene  to  know.  Dogberry  Goodwin,  you  did  not  need  a 
clerk.     You  have  written  yourself  down   an  Ass. 

Retreating  Freeaom 

The  censorship  of  the  mails  by  such  Dogberrys  as  Goodwin  suggests  whether  we  do 
not  lose  infinitely  more  in  the  blunting  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  personal  freedom 
than  we  gain  by  the  protection  of  even  sensible  execution  of  censorship  laws. 

Of  the  same  nature  was  the  breaking  into  a  hotel  in  Portland  by  the  police  and  the 
arrest  for  gambling  of  a  party  of  friends  who  were  playing  poker.  It  was  their  own 
private  game  in  the  room  of  one  of  their  number.  The  entry  and  arrests  were  outrages. 
A  man's  room  in  his  hotel  is  his  house.     His  private  morals  are  his  own  affair. 

Some  of  the  enthusiastic  and  tyrannous  good  believe  they  have  a  mission  to  regu- 
late the  universe — but  we  lose  more  by  these  trespass^es  on  personal  freedom  than  we 
can  possibly  gain. 


A  xveview  of  tne  most  important  activities  of  tlie 
montn  in  Politics,  Science,  Art,  Education 
and  Religious  Tnougnt. 


Peace  in  The  Eussian-Japanese  war  has  come  to   an  end  after  a  theatrical  peace 

tlie  Orient  conference  at   Portsmouth,   New   Hampshire.     Japan   obtained   no   indem- 

nity, and  Russia  is  making  a  "bluflf"  that  she  came  off  with  flying 
colors,  but  the  victory  in  conference  as  well  as  in  battle  lay  with  the  Japanese.  Two 
of  the  master  diplomatic  minds  of  the  world,  Baron  Komura,  and  Mr.  Witte,  played  a 
great  game  to  the  point  beyond  which  they  could  not  move.  It  was  a  case  of  one  throw- 
ing down  his  hand.  Eventuallj^  they  both  apparently  threw  down  their  hands,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  continue  the  sporting  metaphor,  they  both  had  cards  up  their  sleeves. 
The  game  was  never  played  in  the  open.  Mr.  William  H.  Galvani  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine  explains  the  part  played  by  the  two  nations,  the  peace  envoys  and  the  powers. 
President  Roosevelt  took  a  leading  part.  Peace  was  finally  brought  about  because 
Russia  saw  a  way  of  agreeing  to  it  and  at  the  same  time  not  making  too  prominent  the 
fact  that  she  was  beaten,  badly  beaten.  The  matter  of  war  indemnity  was  a  stickler, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  juggling  over  the  island  of  Sakhalin  saved  the  day.  The  indem- 
nity was  passed  over  entirely,  but  Russia  ceded  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin. 

Japan  now  stands  with  this  much  advantage  over  her  position  before  the  war:  Russia 
is  no  longer  a  menace;  Korea  and  part  of  Sakhalin  is  hers;  and  she  has  the  privilege 
of  certain  fishing  rights  in  Siberia  north  of  Vladivostok.  She  wanted  peace,  as  she  saw 
immense  political  and  commercial  advantages  from  it  and  the  possibility  of  great  ad- 
vancement. She  was  recognized  as  a  world  power  and  was  willing  to  humor  the  bom- 
bastic Russian  rather  than  chase  him  across  the  bleak  plains  of  Siberia. 

«         »         * 

Chinese  The  shrewd  Oriental  mind   had  more  purposes  in  the  boycott   of  Ameri- 

Bnvcott  ^^^  goods  in   China   than   is   apparent   to   the   outside   world.     The   most 

that  is  known  of  it  is  that  the  movement  which  brought  it  about  was 
political  rather  than  commercial,  and  that  it  was  suppressed  by  the  imperial  government. 
Conditions  in  China  are  said  to  be  today  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  Boxer 
uprising,  and  the  boycott  of  American  goods  was  believed  the  beginning  of  a  rebellion 
which  might  have  caused  interior  trouble.  The  relations  between  American  goods  and 
Chinese  politics  is  not  very  apparent,  but  the  Oriental  mind  seems  to  have  seen  some 
connection.  The  great  majority  of  the  Chinese  coolies  are  densely  ignorant  and  America 
looms  up  as  a  mighty  power,  a  place  spilling  out  wealth  to  all  the  world,  and  greedy  for 
land.  The  coolie  mind  could  be  worked  upon  and  led  to  believe  that  America  was  about 
to  swallow  China,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  false  pretenses  a  distrust  of  the  imperial 
government  could  be  engendered.  But  all  surmises  are  futile,  as  none  but  an  Oriental 
can  understand  the  Oriental  mind  and  its  purposes  and  reasonings.  Viceroy  Yuan  Shi  Kai 
but  raised  his  hand  in  Northern  China  and  the  boycott  was  ofl'.  Secretary  Taft  said 
openly  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  Hong  Kong  that  the  boycott  was  a' breach  of 
treaty,  and  he  was  agreed  with.  He  also  made  plain  that  the  United  States  is  not  seek- 
ing to  obtain  Chinese  territory.  The  boycott  spread  widely,  but  was  in  no  great  measure 
effective  for  a  long  period  of  time.        *         *         * 

Epidemic  Asiatic   cholera,   India's  annual   scourge,  the   disease   which   travels   with 

r  /-'I     1  wonderful    rapidity,    and    breaks    out    in    unexpected    and    deadly    viru- 

of    ^^holera  lence,  is  spreading  throughout  Germany,  and  has  threatened  America  for 

the  first  time  in  many  years.  Hamburg  has  been  the  port  most  closely  watched,  as  that 
city  has  been  visited  by  the  disease.  The  lower  class  of  emigrants  being  those  among 
whom  cholera  would  spread  most  quickly,  the  very  greatest  precautions  have  had  to  be 
taken.  The  first  dread  of  cholera  came  with  the  news  that  in  a  prison  in  Prussia  sev- 
eral occupants  had  the  disease,  and  for  the  next  few  days  particularly  the  spread  was 
wonderful.  It  seemed  to  go  in  all  directions.  Big  cities  and  isolated  farm  houses  alike 
found  this  grimmest  form  of  death  stalking  about  their  gates.  The  worst  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  cholera  can  not  be  stopped.  It  is  a  filth  disease  and  wherever  the  dirty  sons 
of   men   congregate   in   noisome   places   it   strikes   a   deadly   blow.      It   has   broken   out   in 
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Europe  time  and  again  and  left  a  fearful  trail  of  desolation  behind  it.  In  modern  times, 
since  people  have  become  more  cleanly  and  the  sewage  of  cities  is  better,  it  has  been  lesa 
destructive  than  in  India,  but  in  a  city  like  London  or  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  in  a 

week  of  humid  weather  it  could  create  a  horror. 

*  »         « 

Hon.  John  Barrett  in  an  article  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 

Common  Pacific  Monthly  says  that  Panama  must  be  made  healthy  before  effect- 

§gQse  ive  work  on   the   isthmian   canal   can   be   done;    that  yellow  fever  must 

,  Panama  ^®   killed    off   and   malaria    controlled.      He    wrote   this   in    the   light    of 

understanding,  having  been  United  States  minister  to  Panama  but  a 
few  months  ago.  The  powers  who  control  work  on  the  canal  had  not  yet  given  their 
dictum  to  the  same  effect  at  that  time,  but  Mr.  Barrett,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  knew  that  the  canal  commission  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  He 
was  not  mistaken.  Early  in  September  it  met  and  said  very  much  the  same  things  as 
Mr.  Barrett  will  be  found  to  have  expressed  previously  in  the  article  in  the  present 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  the  humane  considerations  take  a  more  prominent  position 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  An  enlightened  country  like  the  United 
States  will  not  deliberately  kill  off  thousands  of  men,  be  they  black,  white  or  yellow,  even 
to  push  to  completion  the  greatest  project  it  has  ever  undertaken.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  a  short-sighted  policy  to  have  the  canal  get  the  reputation  of  a  death-hole.  The  way 
chosen  is  the  only  one:   to  make  the  place  healthy  and  keep  it  healthyj  so  that  a  man 

can  work  there  without  the  fear  of  immediate  death. 

*  *         * 

Starvation  in  "^'^^  fairest  province  of  Spain  is  consumed  with  hunger.  Andalusia, 
i.     J  1      •  the   very   name   of   which   calls   to   mind   the   whole   romantic   history   of 

./\naalusia  ^^^q  peninsula  from  the  days  of  the  Moors,  has  sunk  into  a  decay  that 

is  pitiful.  Count  de  Eomanes,  the  Spanish  minister  of  agriculture,  tells  of  the  condi- 
tion there  in  colored  phrases.     He  reports: 

' '  The  Andalusian  problem  is  not  remediable  by  temporary  palliatives,  official  help 
or  Christian  charity.  The  problem  is  total;  it  refers  to  the  whole  life  of  the  people  which, 
so  long  idealized  by  the  poets,  was  considered  one  of  the  richest  and  most  privileged  in 
Spain.  Today,  however,  all  is  ruins:  the  earth  and  the  souls.  It  is  not  that  among  these 
people  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  workmen  are  suffering  hunger,  misery  and  moral  depres- 
sion; everywhere  one  goes  the  despair  which  infects  all  Andalusia  is  cruelly  apparent. 
Hunger,  nudity,  physical  decay,  stupor  of  souls;  sterile,  dry,  deserted  fields,  all  consti- 
tute a  curse  and  a  collective  misfortune.  Everything  must  be  commenced  anew.  Anda- 
lusia has  lost  all;  the  fields  are  cemeteries;  the  towns  in  ruins;  agricultural  credit  does 
not  exist;  the  workmen  have  reached  the  limit  of  physical  resistance,  and  the  propri- 
etors can  do  no  more."  *         *         » 

.   .  Cuba   has   much   the   same   political   frame   of   mind   today   that   America 

Incipient  had    immediately    before    the    Civil    War,    and,    the    Cubans    being    more 

Rebellion  in  inflammable,  rebellion  is  a  probability.  It  is  the  question  of  state  rights 
(]^|jj^  dragged   into   the   political   game   by   the   personal   ambition  of  Don  Jose 

Miguel  Gomez,  governor  of  the  province  of  Santa  Clara.  The  administra- 
tion in  Cuba  has  been  given  too  much  power  by  the  Moderates  who  are  in  control  and,  be- 
sides looting  the  treasury  in  a  way  that  is  liable  to  warrant  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  forcing  itself  too  much  upon  the  states.  This  Gomez  is  standing  against 
more  than  any  of  the  other  governors,  so  that  he  has  become  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  states-rights  faction  in  the  government.  The  situation  has  taken  a  personal  turn, 
as  always  in  the  Latin  countries,  and  it  is  now  President  Palma  against  Governor  Gomez, 
and  the  country  is  rapidly  dividing  into  two  political  factions,  the  Palmists  and  the 
Gomezists.  *         »         » 

Nc^v  Viceroy  Lord  Curzon  is  no  longer  viceroy  to  India,  and  Lord  Minto  has  been 
.     T    J-  appointed    to    succeed    him.      Trouble    between    the    viceroy   and    General 

**    ^   ^*  Kitchener,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  over  a  new  plan 

of  army  administration  in  India,  caused  the  breach.  Lord  Curzon  in  his  message  home, 
leading  to  his  resignation,  said:  "It  is  apparent  that  His  Majesty's  government  denies 
me  that  confidence  which  alone  can  enable  me  to  serve  it,  and  attach  a  fundamentally 
different  interpretation  of  myself  to  the  modifications,  upon  the  acceptance  of  which 
alone  I  consent  to  remain  in  office.  The  situation,  therefore,  remains  where  it  was  when 
1  resigned  in  June.  If  the  government  is  unable  to  accept  my  views,  I  request  the  Pre- 
mier to  place  my  resignation  in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty."  Later  he  wrote:  "The 
main  question  is  not  the  choice  of  an  individual  (for  the  position  of  viceroy),  but  one 
of  the  principles  underlying  a  future  change  in  our  administration,  I  am  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  government  is  based  on  principles  that  I 
could  not  conscientiously  carry  into  execution." 

Lord  Curzon  has  been  considered  an  able,  conscientious  man,  and  something  more 
than  offended  dignity  caused  his  resignation.  Lord  Minto  takes  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment at  a  very  difficult  period,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  will  bring  about  peace  between 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  India.  Lord  Curzon  insisted  upon  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  power  in  India,  disregarding  the  fact  that  England's  hold  over  India  is 
maintained  entirely  by  the  prestige  given  of  a  large  army. 


mrw. 


By  VILLIAM  BITTLE  WELLS 

Port  Arthur— Liao  Yang— Mukden— The  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan— Theodore  Eoose- 
velt — such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  Russian-Japanese  War. 

Detectives 

A  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  the  conditions  in  the  police  departments  of  the 
great  majority  of  American  cities  would  be  an  astounding  revelation  of  trickery,  graft, 
dishonesty,  and  betrayal  of  public  office.  There  are  probably  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment. The  chances  are  that  there  are  honest  policemen  and  genuine  detectives,  who  are 
true  to  their  trusts,  and  who  perform  their  duties  with  fidelity.  Judging  by  the  news- 
papers of  this  country,  however  (a  fair  criterion  in  this  instance),  the  police  and  de- 
tective systems,  especially  the  latter,  are  rotten  to  the  core.  Here  on  this  Coast  we  do  not 
even  raise  an  eyebrow  when  the  daily  press  states  that  such  and  such  a  "detective"  re- 
covered stolen  property,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  police  officials,  and  when  it  is 
wanted  by  the  original  owner  he  is  told  that  the  property  has  "disappeared."  We  also 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  for  our  keen  "detectives"  to  protect  the  bums,  thieves:,  and 
robbers  of  a  community  by  grafting  the  public  or  "standing  in"  with  thieves  when  stolen 
property  is  discovered  on  the  person  of  the  thief.  Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  our 
"detectives"  to  allow  criminals  to  escape,  provided  the  hand  at  the  back  is  palmed  with 
gold.  Everything,  in  fact,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  so-called  "detectives" 
are  in  the  pay  of  the  city  they  are  in  reality  "fences,"  "go-betweens,"  grafters  of  the 
most  intolerable,  irritating  type,  in  league  with  crime  and  protectors  of  it.  This  Augean 
stable  of  rottenness  and  corruption  is  fast  becoming  unendurable. 

An  Unexpected  Result 

Only  a  few  more  weeks  remain  before  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  will  close  its 
doors,  and  the  great  undertaking  will  have  become  history.  The  Exposition  has  been  a 
success.  Whether  the  stockholders  will  receive  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  or,  indeed,  any 
part  of  their  investment,  is  immaterial,  though  at  this  writing  it  is  stated  that  the 
undertaking  will  be  financially  more  successful  than  any  other  exposition  which  has  ever 
been  held.  The  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  the  Exposition,  however,  render  financial 
considerations  secondary  to  several  other  more  important  points.  Two  great  things  have 
been  accomplished  by  this  Exposition.  First,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  more  thoroughly  advertised  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Thousands 
of  people  have  come  to  Portland,  and  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted 
with  the  whole  Coast.  They  have  returned  East  with  an  entirely  different  conception  of 
the  West,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  of  such  persons  will  be  enthu- 
siastic about  the  beauties  and  possibilities  of  this  section  of.  the  world.  A  second  and 
wholly  unexpected  result  of  the  Exposition  has  been  that  in  introducing  the  East  to  the 
West,  the  West  has  been  introduced  to  itself.  California  had  no  real  conception  of  the 
great  Pacific  Northwest,  though  Oregon  and  Washington  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
possibilities  of  California.  The  knowledge  gained  will  tend  to  unify  and  strengthen  the 
Coast  in  many  direct  and  indirect  ways.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  travel  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  unifying  and  broadening  a  nation.  As  a  result  of  the  Fair,  therefore, 
America  is  stronger  in  its  national  life,  the  future  is  more  emphasized,  more  possible, 
more  brilliant.  A  great  work  has  been  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
Exposition,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  much  greater  problem  for  this  entire  region — the 
problem  of  settling  our  extensive  arid  lands,  which  are  to  be  irrigated,  with  a  desirable 
class  of  people,  and  of  carrying  to  its  proper  conclusion  the  immense  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  exploitation  which  the  Exposition  has  opened  up.  In  reality,  therefore,  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  though,  indeed,  it  has  been  on  a  large  and  successful  scale.  To 
fail,  however,  to  harvest  the  results  of  the  Exposition  would  be  a  sorry  blunder.  The 
advertising  secured  should  be  followed  up  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  if  the  greatest 
good  is  to  be  realized.  The  West  needs  people  and  manufacturers,  and  to  get  them  there 
must  be  an  intelligent,  persistent  advertising  campaign  of  the  resources  and  possibilities 
of  this  region,  put  in  an  attractive  form,  free  from  even  a  suggestion  of  exaggeration  or 
misstatement.  In  this  matter  there  is  a  distinct  duty  and  opportunity  for  every  com- 
munity on  this  Coast,  and  as  this  duty  is  realized  and  performed,  so,  in  a  large  degree, 
will  the  future  of  each  community  be  moulded. 


)evotecl  to  tne  development,  gro-wtn  and  progress  of  tnc 
^V^est.     For  a  greater  Pacmc  Coaat 


Exposition  a  Fina.ncia.1  Success 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  promises  to  be  the  first  large  fair  held  in  this  coun- 
try in  every  way  a  financial  success.  Most  of  the  expositions  have  lost  money  by  the 
millions,  but,  while  it  is  not  an  absolute  certainty,  still  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Portland 
fair  is  going  to  pay  all  expenses  and  return  to  the  stockholders  the  money  paid  by  them 
and  perhaps  a  dividend.  The  exposition  authorities  announced  before  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  on  the  first  of  June  that  1,000,000  admissions  would  mean  success.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  has  soared  high  above  what  they  expected,  and  by  the  fifteenth  of 
October,  the  day  the  exposition  closes,  it  is  expected  that  1,250,000  people  will  have 
passed  through  the  gates.  These  admissions  will  not  all  be  paid,  but  the  average  of 
free  admissions,  it  is  understood,  has  not  been  larger  than  expected.  Moreover,  a  great 
majority  of  the  concessionaires  have  been  making  money,  and  a  part  of  their  gain  belongs 
to  the  exposition.  Expenses  have  been  heavier  than  anticipated,  but  probably  not  suffi- 
ciently greater  to  offset  that  additional  quarter  of  a  million  admissions.  At  all  events, 
the  exposition  will  come  much  nearer  paying  for  itself  than  any  exposition  previously 
held  in  this  country. 

To  what  is  this  due?  To  many  things.  Portland  did  not  attempt  more  than  the 
size  of  the  city  and  the  population  of  the  country  immediately  surrounding  it  justified; 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  patronized  it  in  the  "true  Western"  fashion,  every 
state  and  every  community  making  it  as  much  "our"  fair  as  Portland  itself;  many 
Eastern  visitors  have  gone  to  it;  the  management  has  been  in  all  important  regards 
efficient;  the  site  is  one  which  makes  the  exposition  unique;  the  exhibits  are  well  selected; 
the  grounds  are  properly  maintained,  and  there  has  been  no  time  when  a  lady  could  not 
go  anywhere  in  the  most  perishable  garments;  the  railroads  have  advertised  liberally  so 
that  the  exposition  has  become  well  known  in  every  corner  of  the  country;  the  press 
bureau  has  done  a  similar  work;  the  art  gallery  has  attracted  thousands,  and  the  For- 
estry building  many  more;  the  many  unique  features  add  together  until  they  form  a 
goodly  array  which  the  sightseer  can  tell  his  friends  about  and  make  them  wish  to  see 
the  big  show  themselves. 

When  the  exposition  itself  is  considered  it  is  merely  the  result  of  competent  men 
doing  clever  work  with  the  money  which  the  community,  the  state  and  the  nation  fur- 
nished. The  chief  credit  for  the  financial  success  is  due  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  called  it  "our"  fair,  and  went  to  it. 

A  Bumper  Wheat  Crop 

All  the  Pacific  states  have  good  crops  this  year.  This  means  prosperity  unlimited 
in  a  country  the  development  of  which  is  still  largely  agricultural.  In  many  respects  the 
year  which  is  now  drawing  on  towards  the  close  is  one  of  the  best  the  states  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  ever  had.  This  is  felt  more  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  the 
original  Oregon  country,  than  anywhere  else.  With  bumper  crops  of  grain,  par- 
ticularly wheat,  fruit  in  plenty,  and  all  stock  in  prime  condition,  the  only  persons  privi- 
leged to  find  fault  are  those  who  live  in  certain  small  communities  in  the  inter-moun- 
tain country,  where  some  sudden  storm  laid  the  wheat  flat.  But  these  incidents  were 
inconsiderable,  and  the  Northwest,  according  to  the  best  calculations,  has  produced  the 
largest  wheat  crop  in  its  history,  estimated  on  reliable  data  at  50,000,000  bushels.  The 
amount  of  grain  to  the  acre  was  not  greater  in  many  cases  than  in  previous  years,  but 
the  acreage  was  much  increased.  The  largest  yield  was  in  the  Inland  Empire  of  Idaho 
and  Washington,  and  the  Big  Bend  and  Palouse  country  in  Washington.  These  are  dis- 
tricts well  supplied  with  railroads,  and  the  acreage  is  increasing  rapidly.  About  Pen- 
dleton in  Oregon  there  was  also  an  immense  yield,  and  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon, 
the  oldest  wheat-growing  valley  on  the  Coast,  though  not  yielding  as  much  as  expected 
early  in   the   season,   still   had  an   average   heavy   crop. 
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Central  Oregon  Suffers 

The  crop  reports  show  that  certain  parts  of  Oregon  suffered  greatly  from  lack  of 
transportation  facilities.  Those  rich  counties  lying  south  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  Sher- 
man, Wasco  and  Gilliam,  need  only  a  few  miles  of  railroad  to  compete  with  any  grain- 
growing  communities  in  the  country,  but  are  only  beginning  to  be  opened.  The  Colum- 
bia Southern  was  built  by  the  willing  hands  of  these  farmers  a  few  years  ago,  and  now 
the  Great  Southern,  extending  from  The  Dalles  to  Dufur,  has  hardly  its  last  spike  driven 
before  the  whole  line  is  built  up  with  warehouses.  Grain  was  being  hauled  three  weeks 
before  the  road  was  completed,  and  the  owners  see  that  even  in  this  short  road  they  have 
a  gold  mine.  They  plan  extending  the  road  into  the  rich  fieM  in  Crook  County,  Oregon, 
which  has  been  flirted  with  by  all  the  railroads  for  several  years,  though  none  have 
shown  very  serious  intentions  of  building. 

Xne  Columoia  Soutnern  ana  Great  Southern 

Two  roads  are  now  headed  south  from  the  Columbia  Eiver  towards  Central  Oregon 
and  recently  there  have  been  manipulations.  The  Harriman  system  now  has  control  of 
the  Columbia  Southern,  and  E.  E.  Lytle,  who  built  it,  has  stepped  down  and  out  from 
the  presidency.  Immediately  he  was  free  of  this  road,  evidence  was  shown  that  he  was 
anxious  to  have  a  hand  in  the  Great  Southern  line,  and  hig  taking  this  interest  led  to  the 
belief  that,  being  an  independent  promoter,  he  was  in  a  position  to  push  a  road  of  his 
own  into  Central  Oregon  or  block  it.  But  the  owners  of  the  Great  Southern  seemed  in- 
clined to  keep  their  property. 

Xne  Canadian  Fair 

At  Xew  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  workmen  are  rushing  to  complete  an  expo- 
sition, which  will  be  kept  open  during  this  month  and  will  be  participated  in  by  all  Can- 
ada. This  is  a  Canadian  national  exposition,  and  the  Eastern  manufacturers  of  the 
Dominion  are  contributing  liberally  in  the  way  of  exhibits.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  premier 
of  Canada,  gave  the  fair  an  impetus  by  being  largely  instrumental  in  seeing  through  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  the  bill  appropriating  $50,000  of  the  country's  money  to 
the  enterprise.  The  fair  grounds  cover  fourteen  acres,  including  a  race  track.  The  site 
of  the  old  annual  provincial  fair  is  being  used  and  has  been  so  transformed  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  recognized.  Practically  everything  has  been  torn  down  and  rebuilt  and 
five  new  buildings  have  been  erected.  No  feature  of  a  thoroughgoing  exposition  will  be 
omitted,  the  "Sockeye  Eun"  taking  the  place  of  the  "Midway,"  the  "Pike"  and  the 
"Trail."  The  enterprise  in  pushing  this  fair  to  a  successful  opening  is  due  to  the  citi- 
zens of  British  Columbia,  though  the  whole  Dominion  has  aided.  The  exposition  is  beau- 
tifully situated  where  the  Eraser  enters  the  siea,  and  from  high  points  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  portions  of  British  Columbia  can  be  seen. 
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Written  for  tne  Pacific 
Montnly  unlesa  otkerwise 
aesignatea 


By 

HUGH 

HERDMAN 


Imagination. 

Imagination's  a  wonderful  thing! 

Have  you  sallied  forth  on  a  day  in  Spring, 

Baited  a  pin  with  an  angleworm 's  tail 

And  imagined  that  you  should  catch  a  whale? 

Put  a  rainbow  curve  in  your  rod  of  birch 

To  find  upon  the  pin  a  tiny  perch? 

Imagination's  a  wonderful  thing! 
Have  you,  by  a  pond  on  a  day  in  Spring, 
Fixing  your  eyes  fast  on  a  floating  chip 
Imagined  you  felt  the  roll  of  the  ship 
That  bore  you  on  widespread  wings  far  away 
To  the  rosy  rim  of  the  dying  day? 

Imagination's  a  wonderful  thing! 

Have  you,  on  a  day  in  a  long-gone  Spring 

Perched  up  in  the  rear  of  a  wagon-bed, 

Feet  hanging  down,  and  with  little  bare  head, 

With  eyes  fast  shut  on  the  receding  town 

Imagined  that  you  rode  t'other  way   'round? 

And  since  to  the  "larger  growth"  you've  at- 
tained 
And  knowledge,  through  stern  reality  gained. 
Does  imagination  riot  the  same, 
Often  aspiring  to  riches  and  fame? 

Well,  you  know,  as  you  muse  with  smile  and 

sigh 
On  childhood  days,  forever  gone  by 
Fame  and  riches,  for  you,  could  the  joy  never 

win 
That  was  yours  when  you  fished  with  crooked 

pin. 

— Katherine   March    Chase. 


read  to  a  married  man  one  of  the  love  letters 
he  wrote  to  his  wife  ten  years  before. 

Can  you  point  unmistakably  to  the  one  per- 
son who  is  to  blame  for  having  given  you  one 
minute  of  real  happiness? 


The  Small  Folk's  Point  of  View. 

Little  Lottie  was  watching  her  aunt  pre- 
pare a  turkey  for  roasting.  Seeing  the  pin 
feathers  on  the  bird,  the  little  girl  asked: 
' '  Aren  't  you  going  to  pull  the  slivers  out  of 
him.  Aunt  Kate?" 

Jennie,  aged  five  years,  was  engaged  in 
making  a  dress  for  her  doll;  two  little  sis- 
ters, both  older  than  herself,  were  trying  to 
persuade  Jennie  to  let  them  "show  her  how." 
On  several  previous  occasions,  when  Jennie 
herself  had  been  inclined  to  offer  to  others 
advice  unsought,  she  had  been  told  by  her 
mother  to  be  "not  quite  so  officious,"  so  she 
turned  now  to  her  mother  and  exclaimed: 
* '  Mama,  I  wish  you  would  make  these  cheer- 
Ian  be  not  quite  so  fizzibus!  " 


The  Foes  of  Foreigners. 

O 'Toole — Oi  see  be  the  papers  thot  last  year 
they  was  four  millyons  av  for-reigners  come 
to  this  counthry. 

McLeary — Is  thot  so,  now? 

O 'Toole — It  is  thot.  An'  a  shame  it  is,  too. 
'Twant  be  long  befure  us  Americans  will  be 
run  out  av  our  own  counthry  be  th'  Dagoes 
an'  th'  Dutch.  Kape  thim  out,  Oi  say.  Amer- 
icy  f 'r  Americans. 


No  Water  in  His. 

"Yes,  sah, "  said  Colonel  Corntossle,  of 
Kentucky,  ' '  I  refused,  sah,  to  accept  the  pres- 
idency of  t&at  company.  I  inquired  about 
the  stock,  sah,  and  they  told  me  it  was  well 
watered,  sah.  Thereupon,  sah,  I  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  sah." 


The  Cynic's  Snarls. 

An  airship  is  a  great  deal  like  the  conver- 
sation of  women.  You  never  can  tell  where 
it  will  drift. 

How  rapidly  the  world  becomes  better! 
Boodlers,  who  flourished  so  abundantly  a  few 
years  ago,  have  been  completely  transformed 
— into  grafters. 

The  surest  way  to  insure  disappointment 
for  yourself  is  to  hope  real  hard  for  some- 
thing. 

The   perfect   way   to   commit   suicide   is   to 


His  Choice. 

Political  Boss — You  can  go  to  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  Now 
which  do  you  want? 

Aspiring  Politician — I  can  have  my  choice? 

Political  Boss — Yes. 

Aspiring  Politician — I  think  I'll  take  the 
House. 

Political  Boss— Why  not  the  Senate?  It's 
a  bigger  plum. 

Aspiring  Politician — Yes,  I  know.  But  the 
House  is  less  dangerous. 


HUMOK. 


Bural  Justice. 

The  workings  of  the  law  in  rural  commu- 
nities are  sometimes  marvelous  to  behold.  In 
a  certain  village  in  the  South,  several  men 
were  on  trial  for  fighting  and  disturbing  the 
peace.  The  encounter  had  grown  out  of  bit- 
terness engendered  by  the  decisions  of  the 
umpire  of  a  baseball  game,  and  included 
many  of  the  well-known  residents  of  the 
neighborhood.  After  great  difficulty,  the  con- 
stable had  succeeded  in  stopping  the  fight 
and  arresting  five  or  six  of  the  bruised  and 
bleeding  combatants.  They  were  placed  on 
trial  the  following  day  before  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  hard-headed,  irascible,  but  fair- 
minded  old  Confederate  veteran.  After  the 
somewhat  maimed  rites  of  opening  court  had 
been  complied  with,  the  first  defendant  was 
called  to  the  stand.  The  justice  did  the 
questioning. 

' '  George  Wilson,  you  are  charged  with 
fightin'  and  disturbin'  the  peace  of  this  com- 
munity at  a  ball  game  yestiddy  evenin'.  Are 
vou  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

"Not  guilty." 

"What!"  shouted  the  justice  in  surprise. 

"Not  guilty,"  the  defendant  replied. 

"Don't  you  lie  to  me,  sah,"  the  justice 
roared,  his  face  purple  with  indignation.  ' '  I 
was  there,  sah,  and  I  saw  you  fightin',  my- 
self.   I  fine  you  ten  dollahs  and  costs." 

The  other  defendants,  seeing  the  trend  of 
events,  pleaded  guilty  and  escaped  with  a  fine 
of  five  dollars  and  costs  each. 


During  the  night,  however,  the  justice's 
judicial  mind  became  disturbed.  He  pon- 
dered the  question  for  a  while,  and  finally 
concluded  that  he  had  exceeded  his  authority. 
He  got  out  of  bed,  saddled  his  horse,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  riding  from  plan- 
tation to  plantation,  rousing  the  sleeping  de- 
fendants from  their  beds,  and  nullifying  his 

proceedings. 

*       »       * 

A  Hopeless  Task. 

Binks — I  see  that  the  Eussian  plenipotenti- 
aries have  tried  to  float  a  loan  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Jinks — Have  they  succeeded? 

Binks — No,  of  course  not.  Why,  they 
couldn't  even  float  a  navy. 


The  Girl  of  Today. 

You  may  talk  of  the  girls  of  other  days, 
Of  their  modest  mien  and  winsome  ways; 
But  the  girl  for  me,  I  desire  to  say, 
Is  the  girl  who's  here,  the  girl  of  today. 

You  may  fondly  recount  sweethearts  of  yore. 
All  the  Mauds  and  the  Mays,  score  upon  score. 
All  the  Tessies  and  Bessies,  as  sweet  as  a  fay; 
But  the  girl  of  all  girls  is  the  girl  of  today. 

I  regard  not  her  s1;ation,  fame  or  name, 

Be  it  Annabell,  Patience,  or  Mame. 

If  she's  my  girl,  to  all  I  just  say. 

She's  the  best  of  all  girls,  is  my  girl  of  today. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


IS 


Perfection  in  Canned  Goods 


REPRESENTS  FORTY  YEARS'  ACHIEVE- 
MENT. ^  ^  YOU  CAN  GET  PREFERRED 
STOCK  FKOM   ANY  GOOD    GROCER 


ALLEN    and    LEWIS 

Portland,  Oregon 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Aunt  Lavinia  and  the  Railroad  Train. 

Riding  on  the  train  was  a  new  experience 
for  Aunt  Lavinia.  She  was  an  old-time,  plan- 
tation mammy,  and  had  seldom  been  beyond 
the  bounds  of  "The  Retreat,"  where  she  had 
been  born,  reared,  and  married,  a  slave,  and 
where,  after  the  war,  she  and  old  Uncle 
George  had  continued  to  live  with  their  nu- 
merous progeny.  As  the  children  grew  up  and 
married,  however,  the  old  plantation  was  not 
sufficient  for  them,  and  they  drifted  away. 
One  of  their  daughters  married  and  went  to 
Washington  to  live,  and  now,  after  many 
years,  had  succeeded  in  inducing  Aunt  La- 
vinia to  come  to  the  Capital  and  make  a  visit. 
The  chief  objection  she  had  was  that  she 
would  have  to  ride  on  the  train,  but  her 
fears  had  been  calmed,  and  she  started. 

When  the  train  got  under  way,  however,  and 
she  saw  the  trees,  fences,  and  houses  gliding 
by  her,  her  terror  returned  with  double  force. 
She  couldn't  whistle  to  revive  her  courage, 
but  she  could  sing,  and  sing  she  did,  at  the 
top  of  her  voice. 

Describing    her    experience    afterward,    she 

said:      "I     jes'    sung     de     bestes'    hymns     I 

knowed   as   loud   as    I    could    bawl    'em.      De 

odder  folks  in  de  cyar  dey  all  laughed  at  me, 

but,   Lordee,   I   didn't   care   none    'bout   dem. 

I   jes'   kep'   on   er-singin',    'caze   it   done   my 

heart   good.     It   ca'med   my   soul,   an'   I   was 

pow'ful  sceart." 

*       *       » 

If  wishes  were  autos  the  undertakers  would 
be  working  over-time. 
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2-oz.  bottle 
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HOFFMAN  HOUSE  COFFEE 

Embodies  every  essential  point  of  perfect 
Coffee — the  color,  the  body,  the  aroma,  the 
flavor — they  are  all  there.    It's  the  best 

HOFFMAN  HOUSE  COFFEE 

It's  our  desire  to  have  everybody  use  and 
appreciate  Hoffman  House  Coffee.  It  is  now 
universally  used  in  the  Middle  West,  and, 
knowing  its  unsurpassed  qualities,  it  only 
needs  to  be  tried  by  the  consumer  (who 
appreciates  good  goods)  to  create  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  everyone  who  tries  it  to  get 
it.  We  offer  it  free  of  all  retail  profits  and 
expenses,  at  the  following  wholesale  quota- 
tions, delivered  to  you  by  express  or  mail. 
(We  pay  the  charges) : 

1  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb $0.30 

3  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 29 

5  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 29 

10  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 28^4 

50  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 28 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  on  Coffee. 

You  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  price  of 
this  high-grade  Coffee  and  Tea  because  you 
buy  it  from  us  at  wholesale. 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  this  famous  Hoff- 
man House  Tea  and  Coffee  from  us  at  whole- 
sale and  sell  it  out  at  retail  price. 

FREE  DELIVERY 

We  are  going  to,  for  the  next  six  months, 
deliver  Hoffman  House  Tea  and  Hoffman 
House  Coffee,  either  by  mail  or  express,  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  where  there  are  no  duties. 

Under  the  Hoffman  House  brand  we  have 
the  very  finest  uncolored  Japan  Tea,  sun- 
cured  Japan  Tea,  Spider  Leg  Tea,  Oolong 
Tea,  Pin-Head,  Gun  Powder,  Ceylon,  Orange 
Peco,  and  Yang  Hyson  Tea. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  grade  of  Teas,  we  wish  to  state  that 
the  retail  price  on  them  is  about  $1.00  per 
lb.  and  some  high  grade,  long-credit  grocers 
sell  it  as  high  as  $1.50  per  lb. 

The  wholesale  price  on  them  in  one-lb. 
packages  is  43  cents  per  lb. 

5  lb.  cans,  per  lb $0.42 

10  lb.  cans,  per  lb 41 

60  to  70  lb.  chests,  per  lb 40 

Send  your  money  by  express  order  or  P.  O. 
money  order;  it  costs  but  a  few  cents. 


In  order  to  have  the  above  Tea  or  Coffee 
delivered  to  you  free  of  charge,  cut  out  this 
paragraph  and  enclose  with  your  order,  and 
we  will  prepay  the  delivery  charges. 

We  deliver  these  goods  simply  to  get  our 
Coffee  better  known  and  in  this  manner  test 
this  magazine. 

F.  R.  YERXA  &  SONS 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS 
MAIN   AND  OCCIDENTAL  STS. 

SEATTLE 


The  Flirt. 

He  was  young  and  tall;  he  was  also  hand- 
some, and  knew  it.  His  hair  was  dark,  al- 
most black,  and  slightly  curled.  His  eyes 
were  large  and  blue.  He  bore  himself  as  one 
accustomed  to  admiration.  In  fact,  he  seemed 
to  expect  it. 

The  train  had  pulled  slowly  out  of  Union 
Station  and  was  well  under  way  when  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  Pullman  sleeper. 
He  came  slowly  down  the  aisle  from  the  front 
of  the  car,  carefully  scrutinizing  the  passen- 
gers as  he  proceeded.  The  men  came  in  for 
only  a  passing  glance,  but  each  wpman  re- 
ceived a  careful  inspection.  Most  of  those 
who  felt  his  gaze  upon  them  looked  up  and 
then  turned  their  eyes  elsewhere.  His  look 
was  more  than  kindly,  but  it  stopped  a  little 
short  of  insolence. 

When  he  reached  his  own  section,  which  was 
the  last  in  the  car,  he  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  all  about  him.  Finally  his  gaze  came 
back  to  the  occupant  of  the  section  across  the 
aisle  from  his.  She  was  young  and  pretty. 
A  blue  tailor-made  suit  set  off  her  trim  fig- 
ure to  advantage  and  intensified  the  glossi- 
ness of  her  abundant  black  hair.  She  rested 
her  elbow  on  the  window  sill,  with  her  chin 
in  her  palm,  and  looked  steadily  out  the  win- 
dow. For  a  long  time  she  appeared  unaware 
of  his  looks,  but  presently  she  shifted  her  po- 
sition and  saw  him  looking  straight  at  her. 
For  an  instant  she  returned  his  look,  but  as 
he  became  even  more  intent,  she  lowered  her 
eyes  and  turned  back  to  the  window.  But 
the  knowledge  that  he  continued  to  watch  her 
made  her  uneasy,  and  she  did  several  mean- 
ingless things  in  rapid  succession.  One  thing, 
however,  that  she  did  not  do  was  to  look  at 
him. 

A  faint  smile  appeared  on  his  lips,  and  a 
twinkle  of  merriment  in  his  eyes.  He  sought 
in  several  ways  to  attract  her  attention,  and 
seemed  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  his  fail- 
ures. She  had  rung  the  bell  for  the  porter, 
but  as  he  had  not  appeared,  she  undertook  to 
raise  the  window.  It  stuck  fast.  The  next 
second  he  was  bending  over  her,  offering  his 
assistance.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and  her 
face  flushed  with  annoyance.  She  tried  to 
decline,  but  he  seized  the  window  vigorously 
and  raised  it.  She  thanked  him  as  coldly  as 
she  could  without  being  rude  and  turned  to 
the  open  window.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  at  her.  Then  another  smile 
parted  his  lips,  and  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

For  the  next  two  hours  he  tried  every  way 
he  could  think  of  to  attract  her  attention  and 
get  the  least  vestige  of  an  excusie  for  talking 
to  her.  But  she  resolutely  ignored  him.  His 
good  nature,  however,  remained  unruffled,  at 
least  to  all  appearances.  At  last  he  ceased 
his  efforts  and  went  forward  toward  the  smok- 
ing compartment.  When  his  back  was  turned, 
she  looked  up  and  watched  him  swing  along 
the  aisle.  The  next  moment  she  was  blush- 
ing furiously,  because  she  saw  that  he  had 
been  observing  her  all  the  time  by  means  of 
the  mirror  in  the  front  of  the  car. 

In  the  smoking  compartment  he  met  an 
acquaintance.  After  comparing  notes  as  re- 
gards destinations,  he  of  the  ardent  eyes  said: 
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' '  Good-looking  girl  in  this  car,  old  man, ' ' 

"That  80?     Which  section?" 

"Twelve,  right  across  from  mine." 

"Still  at  the  same  old  game  of  flirting, 
eh?" 

"Well,  what's  the  use  in  being  lonesome 
when  there  are  attractive  people  around?" 

"None.     Know  her?" 

"No.  I've  tried  to  break  the  ice,  but  the 
more  I  try  the  thicker  it  gets." 

' '  Hard  luck.    Opened  the  window  for  her  ? ' ' 

"Yes." 

"Shown  her  a  pretty  scene?" 

"Yes." 

"Offered  her  magazines?" 

"Yes.  I've  played  all  thoa3  old  chestnuts, 
but  they  don't  work.  She  won't  even  look  my 
way. ' ' 

"Cheer  up.  Perhaps  you're  in  too  big  a 
hurry.  Give  her  time  to  recover  from  the 
effect  of  your  good  looks." 

"Don't  get  sarcastic." 

"Here,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  A'll  bet 
you  ten  dollars  I  can  go  back  there  to  your 
beith,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  be  in  conver- 
sation with  her.     Is  it  a  go?" 

"I've  got  a  notion  to  take  that  bet." 

"You  think  you're  such  a  lady  killer.  I'm 
willing  to  bet  I  can  beat  you  at  the  gnme. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"I'll  go  you.     Shake." 

"What  number  did  you  say  your  section 
is?" 

"Eleven.     Hers  is  twelve." 

' '  All  right.  Here  goes.  But  you  are  to 
stay  here  and  not  spoil  the  play  by  butting 
in,  do  you  hear?" 

"Yes;  I  agree." 

"All  right.  You  may  stroll  back  in  fifteen 
minutes.  If  I'm  not  talking  to  her  the  ten 
is  yours. ' ' 

They  were  fifteen  minutes  of  pleasant  antic- 
ipation for  the  man  of  the  ardent  eyes.  He 
considered  that  bet  already  won.  He  thought 
he  knew  an  impressionable  young  woman  when 
he  saw  one,  and  he  was  certain  that  this  was 
not  one.  Accordingly  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
time  allotted,  he  rose  and  started  back,  a 
smile  of  triumph  wreathed  his  lips.  But  when 
he  turned  the  corner  of  the  passageway,  the 
smile  drooped,  for  there  beside  the  unimpres- 
sionable young  woman  sat  his  friend,  and 
both  were  talking  and  laughing.  He  was 
game,  however,  and  walked  back  to  his  own 
section.  He  pretended  not  to  see  that  they 
were  watching  him.  Just  as  he  was  sitting 
down,  the  other  fellow  leaned  across  the  aisle 
and  caught  him  by  the  sleeve  and  drew  him 
around. 

"Smith,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing — my  wife." 


A  Complaint. 
"Say,"    croaked   the    floor    to   the   kitchen 
stove,  "can't  you  keep  your  legs  to  yourself? 
I  haven't  room  to  move." — Almira  P.  Deming. 

*       *       * 

Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 
Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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BEAUTIFUL  town  with  "broad  streets,  overarched  with  a  can- 
opy of  branches;  a  town  spread  out  on  the  broad  bank  of  an 
upland  and  peerins  out  through  a  fine  grove  upon  the  Pacific; 
a  town  with  homes  flower-embowered;  a  town  surrounded  by 
a  picturesque  country  given  over  to  green  fields  and  large 
orchards,  with  a  background  of  green  hills  that  swell  into 
purple  mountains — such  is  Santa  Monica. 

On  the  bluff  and  overhanging  it,  the  landside  smiled  up  to  by  a  beautiful 
park  of  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  its  ocean  face  to  the  setting  sun  and 
overlooking  a  great  expanse  of  sapphire  sea,  is  the  famous  HOTEL  ARCADIA. 
Around  this  great  hotel,  with  its  perfect  service,  its  broad  verandas,  its  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  its  fine  ocean  views,  linger  many  pleasant  memories. 

For  many  years  Santa  Monica  has  been  the  most  popular  of  California  sea- 
side resorts.  All  this  is  easily  understood,  for  to  go  swimming  in  this  pleasant 
surf,  to  fish  from  the  fine  pleasure  wharf,  to  dream  upon  the  moonlit  beach  with 
the  air  moving  gently  to  the  music  of  the  surf,  to  drive  among  the  wooded 
canyons  of  the  mountains,  must  be  to  a  dweller  inland  a  frolic  among  Elysian 
fields. 

Santa  Monica  is  but  seventeen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  the  nearest 
and  favorite  resort  of  that  Southern  California  metropolis.  Two  steam  lines, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southern  California  Railway,  and  an  electric  rail- 
way, connect  the  cities. 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  without  a  rival  for  Southern  California  sightseers.  There 
is  not  a  tov/n  or  colony  in  Southern  California  that  a  guest  of  the  Arcadia 
may  not  visit  and  return  to  Santa  Monica  in  the  same  day  if  he  wishes.  The 
advantages  of  suburban  service  between  Santa  Monica  and  Los  Angeles,  en- 
abling guests  of  the  Arcadia  to  avail  themselves  of  theatrical  and  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  metropolis,  are  particularly  noticeable. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  variety  of  occupations  for  those  who  do  not  care  to 
dream  upon  the  sands  in  front  of  the  Arcadia,  or  sit  amid  flowers  in  some 
sunshiny  nook  and  read.  There  is  fishing  of  the  very  best  for  Hotel  Arcadia 
guests,  for  between  the  Channel  islands  and  the  Southern  California  coast  is 
the  best  salt-water  rod  and  reel-fishing  in  the  world.  The  game  tuna,  the  great 
sea  bass,  yellow-tail,  albicore,  barracuda,  and  many  kinds  of  surf  fish  afford 
rare  sport.  Hunting  is  excellent,  and  many  nimrods  stop  at  the  hotel  and 
make  the  neighboring  valleys  and  mountains  the  scenes  of  their  exploits.  In 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  are  deer  and  bear,  and  up  among  the  pines  are 
mountain  quail  and  gray  squirrels,  with  an  occasional  bobcat.  The  valleys 
are  well  stocked  with  doves  and  valley  quail,  to  say  nothing  of  rabbits,  which 
are  exceedingly  plentiful. 

Hotel  Arcadia  is  the  great  gathering  place  for  the  tennis  players  of  South- 
ern California.  The  annual  tournaments  are  held  every  year  in  Santa  Monica. 
Here  also  are  admittedly  the  best  polo  grounds  in  the  south,  and  some  ardent 
devotees  of  the  game.  Indeed,  the  guests  of  the  Hotel  Arcadia  are  provided 
with  many  ways  in  which  to  enjoy  life. 


SEE    PRECEDING    PAGE 
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HE  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  most 
beautiful  of  California's  Southern  Beaches; 
situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea.  A 
beautiful,  progressive  town,  modern  in  all 
respects  and  rapidly  advancing — a  little 
city  of  homes — its  people  are  hospitable  and  refined,  its 
climate  perfect,  its  scenery  is  unsurpassed. 


./,/A, 


I 


CITY  HALL,  SANTA  MONICA 


w 


Santa  Monica  has  miles  of  shaded  streets  and 
beautiful  drives,  the  famous  Hotel  Arcadia,  the  un- 
surpassed North  Beach  and  Bath  House  with  warm 
plunge,  pleasure  pier,  fishing,  mountain  views,  walks — 
indeed,  all  that  can  be  found  elsewhere  and  more. 

H^M^An  Investment  in  Santa  Monica  real  estate 
will  make  you  money  and  make  it  rapidly.  Here  is  a 
place  to  live  comfortably,  happily  and  amid  charming 
scenes  and  people;  here  is  a  place  where  you  may 
safely  and  profitably  have  your  funds  invested^  tui-e^ 


m 
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NEW  BOOK 

—  ON  — 

CHARACTER  READING 

By  MRS.  SYMES 


HN  attractive  handbook  on  how  to 
tell  the  ability,  disposition, faults, 
graces,  and  characteristics  in  gen- 
eral by  the  lines  of  the  face,  eyes, 
eyebrows,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  etc. 

Most  of  the  books  on  physiognomy  are  tech- 
nical, but  CHARACTER  READING  is  a  book 
for  practical,  everyday  reference,  discussing  each 
feature  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  and  present- 
ing the  facts  in  a  form  easily  understood. 

In  addition  to  the  special  talks  concerning 
the  shape  of  the  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  etc., 
contains  a  complete  Alpliabetical  Guide  to  De- 
lineating Character.  Through  this,  any  special 
attribute  with  statement  as  to  what  particular 
lines  denote  its  presence,  may  be  found  on  a 
minute's  notice. 

Cloth  Binding,  Price  50  Cents 


JONES'  BOOK  SSORE 

291  Alder  St. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


HATTERS    AND    FURNISHERS 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Ihe  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS  THE  LEADING 

Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  tke  Great  West 

Furnishes  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $200  to  week 
Sick  or  Accident  Benefits  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  $2000, 
Life  Insurance  Certificate  pays  twelve  benefits   al 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equality  and  granted 

equal  benefits. 
Good  representatives  wanted  everywhere.     Address 

J.    L.    MITCHELL,  Suprkmk   SKcncTAnT 
612  Marquam  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


$1,500  A  Year 

For  Life 


One    of    Our 


F  YOU  WISH 
to  save  for  old 

_^~|'    •  ""^HHIHML  ^^^  ^^  provide  for 

^■*3  ^**  "  Wfi^^^^.  healthy     middle 

3gc,  you  can  not  find  a 
more  conservative  or  a 
more  reasonable  invest- 
ment than  we  have  to 
offer  —  more  profitable 
than  life  insurance — safe 
as  city  real  estate,  yet  not 
so   costly — better  than   a 
savings  bank,  for  the  re- 
turn is  greater. 

We  have  full  and  com- 
plete literature,  showing 
15-M0NTHS  Old  Trees  conclusive  facts,  logical 
figures  and  definite  refer- 
ence of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any 
doubt  that  our  proposition  is  bona  fide,  certain 
and  profitable.  Our  booklets  give  "reasons" 
and  anyone  who  can  spare  from  $5  to  $25  a 
month  can  provide  for  old  age  and  protect 
themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortune  of  ill 
health  by  securing  a  competent  income  that 
will  correct  all  necessary  living  requirements. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets 
— do  this  today  in  justice  to  your  future.  It 
is  not  only  the  man  who  saves,  but  he  who 
saves  profitably.  The  demand  for  rubber  can 
never  be  fully  supplied — a  rubber  plantation 
is  more  hopeful  than  a  gold  mine — our  book- 
lets tell  you  the  facts  that  have  taken  years  to 
prove — write  for  them  today. 

This  company  is  divided  into  only  6,000  shares, 
each  one  representing  an  undivided  interest  equiv- 
alent to  an  acre  in  our  Ystilja  Rubber  Orchard 
and  Plantation,  consisting  of  6.000  acres  (one  for 
each  share)  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico — 
undeniably  the  finest  rubber  land  in  the  world. 
Our  booklets  will  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in 
this  investment,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $65  a 
month  will  bring  you  an  average  return  of  25  per 
cent  on  your  money  during  the  period  of  seven 
years  and  an  annual  income  of  $1,500  for  life. 
This  investment  insures  absolutely  the  safety  of 
your  future.  The  man  or  woman  who  owns  five 
shares  in  Ystilja  rubber  plantation  need  have  no 
fear  of  old  age,  no  doubts  about  illness,  no  care 
nor  anxiety  for  after  years — you  are  safe — abso- 
lutely and  certainly — our  booklets  will  prove  these 
statements — write   for   them   today. 

Conservative  Rubber  Production  go 

928  ParroH  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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ELECTRIC  POWER. 

FOR    MANUFACTURING    PURPOSES 

The  economies  effected  by  the  use  of  ELECTRIC  power  are: 
Lesser  cost  of  operation,  smaller  amount  of  space  required,  and 
noteworthy  saving  in  machinery  and  initial  cost  of  installation 
of  plant.  These  conditions  render  our  service  of  paramount 
importance  to  manufacturers. 

If  you  contemplate  establishing  any  business  requiring  POWER, 
in  PORTLAND  or  its  suburbs,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
talk  with  us  before  placing  your  orders  for  machinery. 

We  are  furnishing  20,000  horse-power  to  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment at  Oregon  City,  and  more  than  15,000  horse-power 
is  used  in  Portland  for  lighting,  for  manufacturing,  and  for 
operating  the  street  railwa3'S. 

The  advantages  in  the  cost  of  producing  power  in  Portland,  in 
comparison  with  other  cities  of  the  country>  enable  us  to  make 
lowest  rates  and  give  the  best  service  in  the  supplving  of 
LIGHT,  HEAT  or  POWER. 

The  Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 
Telephone  Exchange  13 


» 


^'TiTe  Pennsylvania  Special 

PENNSYLVANIA 

New  York  ShorL  Line 

The  FASTEST  long  distance  train  in  the  world  runs 
from  CHICAGO  to  NEW  YORK  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Short  Line,  905  miles  IN  EIGHTEEN  HOURS 

Leaves  Chicago  daily  2.45  p.  m.  Leaves  New  York  doily  3.55  p.  m. 
Arrives  New  York  daily  9.45  a.  m.      Arrives  Chicago  daily     8.55  a.  m. 

F.  N.  KOLLOCK,  District.  Passenger  and  Freight*  Agent* 

246  Stork  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Furniture 
Wood  Finishes 
Leathers 


TRADE   MARK 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Metal -Work 

Fabrics 

Needle-Work 


By  GUSTAV  STICKLEY  :  THE  CRAFTSMAN  :  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Are  on  Sale  at  the  Warerooms  of  our  Associates  in  the  following  Cities  : 


Van  Heusen,  Charles  &  Co Albany.  N.  Y. 

The  J.  G.  Valiant  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Turnbull,  Jr..  &  Co Baltimore 

The  Cobb-Eastman  Co Boston,  Mass. 

The  D.  M.  Read  Co Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co Chicago,  III. 

The  Hartwell  Furniture  Co Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Vincent- Barstow  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fred  Tucker Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

McAllister-Mohler  &  Co Columbus,  Ohio 

A.  Harris  &  Co Dallas,  Texas 

W.  S.  Holbrook Davenport,  Iowa 

P.  M.  Harman  &  Co Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co Denver,  Colo.' 

A.  A.  Gray  Co Detroit,  Mich. 

French  &  Bassett Duluth,  Minn. 

Wilmarth  &  Sons Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Fuller  &  Co Hartford.  Conn. 

Badger  Furniture  Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Co Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Emery-Bird-Thayer  D.  D.  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Hardy  Furniture  Co Lincoln,  Neb. 

Niles  Pease  Furniture  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fred  VV.  Keisker  &  Son Louisville,  Ky. 

C.  VV.  Fischer  Furniture  Co Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  D.  Gibson  &  Sons Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bout  ell  Brothers Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chamberlain  Furniture  &  M.  Co.. New  Haven,  Conn. 


Frederick  Keer's  Sons Newark,  N.  }. 

Heath,  Schwartz  &  Co New  Orleans,  La. 

Walter  Avery  Cleaveland Montclair,  N.  J. 

James  McCreery  &  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Stewart  &  Beaton Omaha,  Neb. 

Schipner  &   Block,  Inc Peoria,  111. 

Hunt,  Wilkinson  &  Co Philadel  phia.  Pa. 

Dauler,  Close  &  Johns Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McCreery  &  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rice  &  Kelly Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Walter  Corey  Co Portland,  Maine 

Potter  &  Co .Providence,  R.  I. 

F.  W.  Jansen  Furniture  Co Quincy,  111. 

G.  &  C.  Schminke Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  Breuner  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  A.  French St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Lammert  Furniture  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Brown  &  Son  Co Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Meekins,  Packard  &  Wheat. .  .Springfield,  Mass. 

A.  Dirk  sen  &  Sons Springfield,  111. 

Stollberg  &  Parks  Toledo,  Ohio 

A.  V.  Manning's  Sons Trenton,  N.  J. 

J.  Crawford  Green  &  Co Troy,  N.  Y. 

Williams  &  Morgan Utica,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Moses  &  Sons Washington,  D.  C. 

Voorhis  &  Murray Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 

J.  A.  Richardson  Wichita,  Kansas 

Flint  &  Barker Worcester,  Mass. 


SEND      FOR 


(€ 


THE   CRAFTSMAN'S   STORY" 

Our    Free    Illustrated    Booklet 

Telling  you  how  to  Build  and  Furnish  your  Home, 
Explaining  the  meaning  of  The  Craftsman  Movement,  and 
The  Spirit  and  Purpose  of  The  Craftsman  Magazine,  also 
The  Products  of  The  Craftsman  Workshops.     Jddress 

w 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY  :  THE  CRAFTSMAN  :  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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C.  F.  Adams,  Prvsident                                                                                              L,  A.  Lewis,  1st  Vice  President 

R.  G.  JURITZ,  Secretary                                                                                             A.  L.  Mills,  2nd  Vice  President 

Security  Savings  $  Crust  Company 

266  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

Interest   Paid  on   vSavings  Ac- 
counts and   on   Time   Certifi- 
cates o(   Deposit. 

Statement  of  Condition,  June  30, 1904 

RESOURCES                                       LIABILITIES 
Loans $i,83i  83S  00       Capital $    250,000  00 

Bonds 886,154.91        Surplus  and  un- 

Cash  and  due  from                                  divided  profits...      100,243.19 
correspondents..     7-5,230.61        Premiums 9,671.12 

Directors— C.  A.  Dolph,  L.  A.  Lew- 
is, Joseph  Simon,  A. L-Mills, C.F.Ad- 
ams, J.  N.  Teal,  James  F.  Falling 

Real  Estate 1,784,50       Deposits 3,095,093.77 

$3,455-008.08                                         $3,455,008  08 

100  ROOMS 

40  WITH  Bath 

J.  R.  Hankla                                                                                                     J.  R.  McClekry 

:Broabwa^  IDotel 

European  Plan 

CAFE  CONNECTED 
Service  a  Feature 

T  OCATED   upon  the 
•'-'  City's  most  beauti- 
ful    and      artistically 
lighted    thoroughfare. 
Pleasing  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments   and     en- 
vironments.   ::    :: 

Hankla  &  McCleery 

429  South  Broadway,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

TTe  WASHINGTON 


Seattle,  Wash. 


The  opening  of  "THE  WASHINGTON"  marked  an  era  in  the  hotel  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  ■plendid 
hostelry  is  beautifully  sitnated,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  hotel  in  the  world. 
ETervthing  connected  with  the  hotel  is  thoroughly  first-class,  no  effort  having  been  spared  to  attain  this  end,  i'acillo 
Northwest  headquarters  for  tourists  and  commercial  travelers.  
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M'EWEST  and 
i^  most  elegantly 
appointed  fam- 
ily hotel  in  Los 
Angeles.  Situated 
two  blocks  from 
Broadway  on  an 
eminence  com- 
manding a  charm- 
ing vista  o  i  the  city 
and  offe  ring  to  its 
patrons  the  bene- 
fits of  purest  air, 
prompt  and  cour- 
teous service,  and  a 
cuisine  unequalled 
in  points  of  excel- 
lence anywhere. 
Reasonable  rates. 
For  terms  address 

Thomas  Pascoe 
Proprietor 

^^^^^^ 

Send 

for 

Booklet 

on 

California 


I 


f  REMONT  HOTEL 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

CORNER  rOURTH  AND  OLIVE  STS. 


J 


PHOTO   IT  J.  W.  TOLLMAK 


Tto  PORTLAND 

H.  C.  BO'WERS,  Manager 


The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Portland,  Oregon 

American  Plan  $3  a  day  tip^irards 

Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 
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CHARLES   J.  FERGUSON 

manufacturer     J.     J^     J>     J-     PENDLETON,  OREGON 
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Special  attention  given  to  Collections  Established  1859 

LADD  (&  TILTON 

Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 


Portland,  Oregon 


A.  L.  MILLS President  W.  G.  ALVORD Assistant  Cashier 

J.  W.  NEWKIRK, Cashier  B.  F.  STEVENS 2nd  Assistant  Cashier 


First  National  Bank 

OF   PORTLAND.   OREGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Capital $  500,000.00 

.Surplus 900,000.00 

Deposits 8,250,000.00 


Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 

United  States 


CORNER  FIRST  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 
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BOON  TO  WOMEN 

With  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain,  can  you  consistently  neglect 
to  read  and  investigate  our  claims? 

If  you  are  not  in  good  health  write  for 
our  64  page  book  of  information. 

IT'S    FR££ 

WASHINGTON  OSTERA  CO. 

503-504  HINCKLEY  BLOCK 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

When  You  Write  Address  Dept.  Q. 


I,.  HUBBELL, 

Attorney  at  I,aw 


J.  S.  Huntington, 

Pioneer  of  1852 


HUllTlNGTOH  &  HUBBEIiIt 

820  Second  Street 
Kelso,  'W^asHin^toxk 

Handsome  Homes  and  Fine  Farms 
from  $soo  to  S50  000 

We  have  some  of  the  best  bargains  in  southwestern 
Washington,  in  stock  ranches,  fruit  lands,  improved  and 
unimproTed  farms  of  all  sizes,  coal  lands  and  cheap  logged 
off  lands  for  colonies. 

We  also  have  timber  lands  for  sale:  have  one  tract  of 
fine  cedar  on  river  that  cruises  over  18,000,000  feet. 

Wide  acquaintence  and  long  residence  in  the  country 
makes  us  familiar  with  values  and  qualifies  us  to  give 
satisfaction. 


Behnke -Walker 
Business  College 

steams  Block,  Portland,  Or. 

We  assist  our  graduates  in  finding  positions  as 
well  as  giving  them  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Special  inducements  to  enroll  now.  Send  for 
catalogue.    Phone  Main  590. 


H.  W.  Behnke,  Pres. 
I.  M.  Walker,  Sec'y. 


The  seventeenth  year  will  open  September  19,  1905. 

The  Academy  p'oper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy. 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  September,  1902,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191  Eleventh  street, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring  You  Business 

Rates  $2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses,  Corporations,  Busine.ss 
Houses,  Politicians  all  use  PRKSS  CLIPPINGS. 
Local,  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery. 
Offices:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 

1 09  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FRUIT  AND  FARM  LAND 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Stammer 

why  not  be  relieved  during  the  Fair  at  Portland 
Write  for  Special  Rates.  Book  on  "How  to  Stop  Stam 
mering,"  sent  free.    Address 

THE  PACiriC  SCHOOL  fOR  STAMERERS. 

1261   East  Yamhill  St.,  Portland.  Ore. 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Oregon 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boy> 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.    For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


Learn  Telegraphy  &  R.  R.  Accounting 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary  assured  our  graduates  un- 
der bond.  You  don't  pay  us  until  you  have  a  position. 
Largest  system  of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators  always  in  de- 
mand.    Ladies  also  admitted.     Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Cincinnati,  O.  :  Buffalo,  N.Y.  :  Texarkana,  Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga.  :  La  Crosse, Wis.  :  San  Francisco,  Cad. 


S.  O.  MILLER.  &  SON 


DBALERS IN : 


(general  Tbarbware 

stoves.  Tinware,  Granitewa're,  Sewing  Machines 

Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Doors  and  Windows 

Buggies,  Wagonsand  Farm  Implements 

AURORA.  OREGON 
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Two 
hroughTrain^ 

to  Chicago 

daily    from   Portland   and    points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 

Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 

Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 

&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman    sleeping   cars,    dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  car  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  RiTCHiB,  General  Ag^ent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  G.  BARKER.  General  Agent,  153  Third  St.^. 

Portland,  Ore. 

J^'9°  C.  &  N.-W.  RY. 


•3. 


8  Ft.  X  10  Ft.  Wall  Tent 

Thoroughly  Roped 
Hade  of  8-Oz.  Army  Duck 

Price,  $7.50  Net 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  you  remit  us 

direct.      Prompt  shipment.      Our 

brand,  weight  guaranteed. 

Seattle  Tent  &  Awning  Co. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

WRITE   FOR   HANDSOME    CATALOGUE 


Don't  Burn— TOASTS 

Here's  to  the  Toaster  that  toasts  golden 
brown, 

Delights  the  heart  of  Peasant  and  Crown, 

All  other  devices  are  black  burning 
roasters 

When  compared  to  RULOFSON'S  CAL- 
IFORNIA TOASTERS. 


Price.  25  Cents 

Hulofson's  California  Toaster 

is  without  an  equal  as  a  culinary  utensil;  makes 
delicious,  crisp,  golden  brown  toast  without 
burned  edges;  excellent  to  warm  over  rolls  or 
biscuits— doesn't  dry  them  up.  Placed  under  a 
saucepan  it  prevents  the  contents  from  scorching 
or  sticking  to  the  bottom;  fine  for  keeping  food 
warm. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  them  send  us  25c  and 
we  will  forward  Toaster  by  express.  Send  name 
of  your  hardware  dealer  and  and  receive  hand- 
some California  Souvenir,  FREE. 

A.  C.  RULOrSON  COMPANY 

238  Crossley  BIdg.,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ccjdental 


olkge 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIPORNIA 


The  COLLEGE 


TiTe  ACADEMY 


TTe  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


TFe  LOCATION 


The  PURPOSE 


Four  courses — Classical,  Scientific,  Literary, 
Literary-Musical. 

Prepares  students  for  Occidental  or  any  other 
College  or  Uuiversity. 

Gives  thorough  instruction  in  theory,  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

The  campus  is  situated  midway  between  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  foot-hills  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains. The  ample  athletic  field  is  available 
throughout  the  year  in  the  unsurpassed  climate 
of  Southern  California,  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 
The  College  seeks  to  build  up  the  highest  type 
of  character  and  secure  the  sj'mmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  student  in  Body,  Mind  and 
Spirit. 


Address,  President  GUY  W.  WADSWORTH,  D.  D. 


V. 
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READ  IT!  READ  IT! 

Special  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition 

Number  of  the  Leading  Western 

— Monthly  == 

SUNSET 

MAGAZINE 

Superbly  Illustrated 

A  RTICLES  by  the  Governors  of  Washington  and  Ore- 


gon,   Senator    Mitchell,  President   Goode   of    the 


Exposition,  and  a  special  article  by  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  the  chief  authoritv  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  lOOjOOO  COPIES  of  this  splendid  num- 
ber will  be  issued,  and  the  magazine  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  history  of  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest.  Leave  orders  with  your  newsdealer  for  this 
great  July  Number.  If  your  newsdealer  does  not  carry 
Sunset,  send  us  his  name  and  address  with  loc  for  a 
sample  copy. 


Home  Offices:  200  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


About  the  Word  "Worcestershire/' 

Over  seventy  years  ago,   lea   &   Pcrrins   first   put   on   the 

market  a  table  sauce  known  as 


Lea  &  Pcrrins' 

Worcestershire  Sauce 

It  has  since  gained  a  world- 
wide reputation;  therefore, 
many  manufacturers  have 
used  the  name  Worcestershire, 
and  some  even  called  their 
crude  imitations  the  "  genuine."  But  the  Original  and  Genu- 
ine is  lea  &  Perrins*  Worcestershire  Sauce.  Take  No  Imi- 
tation !      Do  Not  Be  Deceived. 

Jolin  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 
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Fighting  the 
Kino  ^Jalmori 


in  Labrador 


BY  DR.  HEBER   BISHOP. 

The  Best  Salmon  Fishing   Story  of  the  year. 

Read  of  the  five  and  a  half  hours'  fight  with 
a  thirty-live  pound  sea  salmon.  Taken  on  a 
fly  rod  on  the  Moisic  River.     In 

The  Maine  Central  for  May 

Send  ten  cents  in  coin  to 

THE  MAINE  CENTRAL, 

General  Peissenger  DepcUtment, 

Maine  Central  Railroad, 
Portland,  Maine. 


convey  »■•        ^__^ 

^aV  us  >^^  J^    ^^   ^e  spe^V 
-«  -^  ""I    .e   ^ave   - 
and  ^^-    ^T\ 

..      Cen»a^^-^' - 


CATALOG 

should  have  ho{h^  {h^ 

BEAUTY^S 
DIGKITY 

{hat  gooS  Paper 
careful  Presswork. 
mpoern  Ti/pe  and 
correct  Illustrations 
lend  to  all  printed 
matter  x    x    x    x 


Write  to  the 

BINNERiWELLS 
COMPANY 

ARTISTS     ENGRAVERS     PRINTERS 
MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 


t. 


i'fl.y 


3: 
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VISIT  THE 


I  LEWIS  <a»  CLARK 

EXPOSITION 


To  be  held  at*  Portland,  Oregon,  June  1 
to  October  15, 1905,  and  do  not  neglect 
to  purchase  your  ticket  with  >j»  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Return  Through  California 


This  trip  will  take  you  through  the  fertile 
(ields  and  luxuriant*  orchards  of 

The  WILLAMETTE,  UMPQUA    AND 
ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEYS  OF 
WESTERN  OREGON 

thence  via  Mt.  Shasta  and  Sacramento  Valley 
to  the  many  California  Resorts 


REDUCED  RATES  from  Portland 
to  All  Points  in  Western  Oregon 

Will  be  made  for  holders  of  Exposition  tickets  purchased  ab  points  east« 

of  Rocky  Mountains 

For  full  particulars  address 

W.  E.  COMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  OregOU 
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BTIEIjilU  °f  EN&MWWG' 


223    o23e    02^   2^02-eoolojr\5^]^yr?2^V 
catalog eze  ,  l>ooAIe^ ,  i^^o^azii^e 

iJlzr\^i^rai^223cf 
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Pronounced  the  Most 
Beautiful 

RESIDENCE  LOCATION 
in  Portland,  Oregon 

Located  on  a  height  commanding  a  beaa- 
tlful  view  of  Portland,  the  river  and  several 
snow  capped  mountains;  Bull  Run  water; 
electric  lights;  barn;  Jersey  cow  and  calf;  5 
acres,  partly  garden  and  partly  orchard.  The 
location  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive residence  districts  in  the  city.  The 
house  is  new,  12  rooms  and  large  attic.  The 
view  can  never  be  cut  off.    Price,  $20,000. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

iAi.   H.   SHELOR 
417  Abingrton  BIdg.,  Portland,  Oregon 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY 

iS^S^  OF 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


The  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  can  best 
be  seen  from  the  steamers  "DALLES 
CITY,"  "REGULATOR"  and  "BAILEY 
GATZERT"  of  the 

REGULATOR  LINE 

DO    NOT    MISS  THIS 


Steamers  leave  Portland,  Alder  Street 
dock,  7:00  A.  M.  daily,  except  Sunday, 
for  The  Dalles,  Cascade  Locks,  Hood 
River  and  way  landings. 

PHONE    914 


S.  HcOONALD.  Agent.  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  W.  ZIMMERMAN,  Agent,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
H.  C.  CAMPBELL.  Manager.  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE 


k 


dnm^ 


HArFNER  CD 


^Coxv^l^ 


ENGRAVERS-PRINTERS 

DEINVER 


SELL  GOODS   BY  MAIL! 

Grciitcst  successes  of  recent  years  have  been  made 
by  Mail-Order  firms.  Note  the  large  number  of  ad- 
vertisements in  weekly  and  monthly  publications; 
nearly  all  transact  business  through  the  mails.  For 
the  beginner  In  Mail  Order  business,  the  principal 
thing  is  to  start  right.  By  following  our  plan,  which 
has  been  tested  for  years,  you  are  certain  to  start 
right;  It  tells  how  a  profitable  Mail  Order  business 
may  be  started;  best  line  of  goods  for  beginner;  hints 
on  advertising,  etc.  Pljin  free  to  Interested  parties. 
CENTRAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  1003  Grand  Ave.,  KansasClty,  Mo. 

notice  to  Writers 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  in  the  field  especially  for 
material  for  People-Places-Things,  Short  Love  Stories, 
and  articles  with  good,  clear  photogiaphs.  If  you  know 
of  anything  interesting,  send  it  to  us. 

THE  PACiriC  MONTHLY.  Portland.  Ore. 


ARTISTIC 
HOUSES  >^ 


Dd 


WE  plan  and  build  houses. 
We  do  both  according 
to  the  most  artistic  and 
improved  methods.  The  ad- 
vantages of  having  the  architect 
and  builder  in  one  firm  are  at 
once  manifest.  It  means  a  big 
saving  of  money  and  time  and 
eliminates  many  disagreeable 
features.  Let  us  talk  to  you 
about  this. 


B^ 


Phone  Main  2/6t 


LEWIS   ca   LEWIS 

307  Madison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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CUTS 


WE  guarantee  thoroughly  satisfactory 
work.  ^We  do  not  "fall  down" 
when  we  promise  to  have  the  work 
ready.  ^We  do  our  business  in  a  business- 
like way  that  will  appeal  to  business  men. 
HA  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  our  work. 


DESIGNERS 


Portland 
Engraving 
Company 


ELECTROTYPERS    .-.    ENGRAVERS 


711    DEKUM    BUILDING 


Portland,  Oregon 


QUR  SPECIALTY  is  the  production  of  high-grade  drawings  for  Cover  Designs,  Book- 
lets, Catalogues,  etc.     If  you  need  anything  in  this  line  let  us  submit  you  a  sketch 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Covers  Are  a  Sample  of  Our   Work 


DESIGNS 
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POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 


Will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished  those  who 
desire  to  verify  the 
circulation  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly.  No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
lation is  possible. 

Average  circulation 
last  three  months 
40,000  copies. 


McC  LURE'S 
ABDOMINAL 
SANITARY 
BANDAGE 


HAS  PROVEI  AN 
unqualified 
success  for 
Obesity  or 
Weakness  of 
the  Abdomen 

lilftSTIEtTt 

Write  for 
our  circular 
or  call  at — 


THE  McCLURE  CO. 

417  Marquam  Bulldlni,  PORTLAND.  ORE«ON 


2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  FLYER 

...AN»... 

THE  PAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED   VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT   NORTHERN 
TOURIST    SLEEPERS 

GREAT    NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Cmpivyes 

Dayiisht  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 


Ask  Great   Northern    Patrons  ;   Thky   Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
laferHation,  call  oa   vr  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  Gty  Ticket  Agent, 

1 22  Third  St,  P*rUaiid.  Ore. 
S.  G.  YERKES.  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Second  Ave.  and  Columbia  St.,  Seattle,  Wssiu 
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There  Are 
More  Openings 


^^^^^^ 


In  every  line  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Union.  Our  new 
and  handsomely  illustrated  88- 
page  book,  "Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and  Their  Re- 
sources," tells  all  about  the  three 
states  and  contains  a  large  map 
of  the  section.  Four  cents  in 
stamps.     Address, 


e^e^e^ 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  Agent*.  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &.  Navigation  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Write  for  It  To-day. 
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If  You  Are  Not  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  will  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


lEelUmoisCentral 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavatories  and  smoking  rooms  and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TR.UMBULI^,  Commercial  A^t.,  142  THird  St.,  Portland,  Or*. 
J.  C.  LINDSKY,  Tra-v.  r.  CD.  P.  A.,  14-2  THird  St..  Portland.  Or*. 
PAUL  B.  THOMPSON,  F.  (D,  P.  A..  Colman  Bld^..  Seattle.  "Wasb. 


Can  You  Work? 


You  can  make  good  money,  if  you  are 
energetic,  by  representing  The  Pacific 
Monthly  in  your  locality.  Write  us  for 
particulars.    Ouroffer  is  unusually  liberal. 

The  Pacific  Monthly 

Portland,  Oregon 


LICK 

San  Francisco's  leading  con- 
venience and  family  hotel 
centrally  located.  Con- 
venient to  all  car  lines,  and 
ploces  OS  amusement  and  in- 
terest. Cafe  and  Grill  at- 
tached. Rates  $1.00  per  day 
and  up.  Street  cars  direct  to 
hotel  from  and  to  all  depots. 

HOUSE 

San  Francisco,  Cai. 
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Ike   JAMES 
PRINTING  CO. 


We  Print  and  Bind 

mie    PACIFIC 
M  O  NTH  LY 


22    FRONT    STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  =^^=^=^=^:^=:  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts., 
Portland,  Ore. 

EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

ExperieDced    Lsidy     Assistsint 


aa«-aaa  Third  St. 


PORTLAND.  ORB. 


BEACH 

CATCHZIB'S 

MITT, 

lO-inch 
Palm,    Deep 
Pocket, 
Laced    All 
Around; 
Strap    and 
Buckle   at 
Wrist.      Price 
$1.00.       Post- 
age,  if  by 
mail,    25c. 
We    Outfit 
Teams    and 
Supply     Dealers 
at 

Iiowest  Prices. 
Send  for  I.arg-e  Free  Catalogue. 

THE  KIMBALL  GUN  STORE,  Inc. 
Wholesale  and  Betall, 
1303   Pacific    Avenue.  Tacoma.    Waab. 


Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 


Correspondence  Solicited 

J.  J.   CORTWRIGHT 

ONTARIO,  ORC 


M.  C.  Griswold,  President.      W.  E.  Keeler,  Sec'y 
J.  L.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

Nos.  214-215  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
OFTITLE,TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


'  day:,  Un-cU:  :^«^ 
c^  ncuAfy  o6a->xjL'  2yU-C^  }ftC't<ly 

€^^n .  Q/y%aje/eA.  (LI., 
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MOST  DELIGHTFUL 

WAY    TO     CROSS 
THE  CONTINENT 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,  Leadville, 

Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver 

UNSURPASSED 

Are  the  Scenic  Attractions 
and  Service  of  the 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  System 

M.  J.  ROCHE,  W.  C.  McBRIDf, 

Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  General  Agent 

124  THIRD  STREET,      PORTLAND,  ORE, 


^Sosyc^o^o^oxiX!^osox)XK^ox^^^ 


MISSOURI 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


From  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Chicago,  and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte 


FOR    DETAILED    INFORMATION    OALL   ON   OR   ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Gen'l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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(T 


■•Tht>  MaroonI  wlrcU^ss  telt^praph  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  right  direction.  I  flrmly  believe 
in  all  that  Marconi  has  accomplisheil.  As  new  lines  of  business  are  taken  up  and  arrangements  perfected. 
Its  sourie  of  intonie  will  be  creatl.v  Increased,  and  the  price  of  stock  will  undoubtedly  advance  rapidly." — 
I'ROF.   R.  OGDEN    DOREMIS,   of   the  College  of  the  City   of  New  York. 

Canadian  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Stock,  $5  a  Share 

Not  since  Bell  Telephone  sold  at  $1.00.  and  afterwards  went  to  $1,000  a  share,  has  there 
been  such  an  opportunity  for  safely  investing  small  sums  with  almost  a  certainly  of  reaping 
enormous  profits.  Ever\-  dollar  put  into  Canadian  Marconi  at  its  present  price  will  come 
back  to  the  investor  with  Five  Other  Dollars;  mark   the  predictiorv. 

The  English  Marconi  stock  originally  sold  at  $5  per  share;  has  since  sold  at  $22  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange.  The  American  Marconi  stock  has  advanced  to  $140  per  share.  By 
acting  quickly — now — TO-DAY — you  can  secure  the  Canadian  Marconi  stock  at  $5  per  share. 
Are  you  going  to  overlook  this  opportunity? 

THE  MARCONI  WIRELESS  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

ENDORSED  BY  THE  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 


Capital  Stock,  $5,000,000.00 

Full  Paid  and  Non-Assessable 

OFFICERS  AND 

President COL.    F.    C.    HKNSH.VW 

Director    of    Molson'B    Bank,    Montreal 
Bell    Telephone    Company,    etc. 

Vice-President GIGLIEI.MO  M.\RCONI 

Inventor  of  the   Wireless   Telegraph. 

J.    N.    GREENSHIELPS,    K.    C, 
President    of    the    Shawliilpan    Water    &    Power    Co. 

Value  of  Marconi  Patents  | 

To  best  Illustrate  the  value  of  Marconi  patents, 
comparison  must  be  made  with  that  of  other  In- 
ventions. The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tire  Co.  had  been 
In  operation  but  two  years  when  it  sold  for  $15,- 
fM<fi.(MiO.  Shareholders  had  then  received  In  dividends 
$.''.200..'>7."),  and  by  the  terms  of  sale  realized  a  fur- 
ther $14.4.'{7.500.  The  purchasers  resold  for  f2.">,- 
(XiO.fiOO.  Three-fourths  of  the  manufacturing  capital 
of  the  country,  upwards  of  $6,000,000,000,  Is  based 
on  patents.  Judging  from  these  facts  Marconi 
patents  may  be  estimated  at  $2o, 000,000. 


Par  Value  of  Shares,  $5.00 

No  Bonds  and  No  Preferred  Stock 

DIRECTORS 

Second    Vice-President J.    D.    OPPE 

Vice-President    and   General    Manager   Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph   Compan.v  of  America. 

Secretary H.  G.  MATTHEWS 

General  Manager  -  -  -  M.UOR  GEO.  W.  FISHBACK 

ANDREW    A.    ALLAN 

Of   the    Allan    Steamship    Company. 

Value  of  Company's  Assets 

The  principal  asset  of  the  company  is  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Marconi  patents.  Reckoned  by  the 
same  standard  as  these  patents  are  valued  In  other 
countries,  they  exceed  by  many  times  the  value  of 
the  capital  stock.  There  is  a  substantial  working 
capital  In  hand.  The  stations  thus  far  built  have 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000,  Including 
equipment,  and  the  Cape  Breton  station  is  now  be- 
ing reconstructed  at  an  expense  of  over  $150,000. 


Important  Traffic  Arrangements  have  been  effected  with  British  Post  Office,  Western   Union,  Postal 
Telegraph,    Dominion  T>-l.gniph  and  Ciinadlan   Telegraph  for  an  exchange  of  business  on  equitable   terms. 

Connecting   Canada  and   England.      A   system   of  direct   communication   between    Canada    and   the 
Mother   Country    is    of    greiit    importance    to    the    welfare    of    the    British    Empire.       "Wireless"    will 
eventually   accomplish   tjje  desired   extension. 

Company   Self-Supporting.       Government   participation   has   placed    the   company    on   a   self-       // _-^' 
supporting    basis.    Large    and    generous    subsidies    have   bee"    "lade.  /y   *'^ 

Wireless  at  Sea.      Merchant   marine   vessels  equlppeu    .vith   wireless  apparatus  must,   on  //  -^ 

their  wiuttr  Trans-Atlantic  voyages,   pass  within  100  miles  of  a   Canadian   Marconi  Stati<in —  "  ■■ 

which    Is    the    last   point    of    communication    on    eithT    Inward    or    outward    trips.      A    con- 
siderable   traffic   must   necessarily    pass   through    the    station. 

The  Need  of  Haste.     If  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  that   the  above  proposition 
offers    the    best    opportunity    for  "safe    and    profitable    Investment,    write    for    further 
Information.     Do  It  now — delay  will  undoubtedly  mean  that  you  will  have  to  pay 
a   higher   price. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SECURITIES  CO., 

5C34-5C0I.  Bldg., 
Portland,  Ore. 

Enclosed  please 

for  which 

send  me shares 

of  Canadian  Marconi 
Stock  at  $5.00  a  share. 


Southwestern  Securities  Co*, 

F.  K.  GROVES,  Manager 

503-4-5  Columbia  Building; 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


^ 


Offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake,  San  Francisco 

and  Gold  field,  Ne'vada 


Name 


Address 


PMIO 
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Retuming'  £<ast! 

Via 

vSoutKern  California 


Aftn 


U/>e  kSalt  Lake  Route 


TKe  Trip  of  a  L-ifetime 


America's  New  Scenic  Line  direct  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  all  Eastern 
Points.     Information  gladly  given  by  any  agent. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

E.  W.  GILLETT,  T.  C.  PECK, 

General  Passenger  Agent.  Assisstant  General  Passenger  Agent. 

LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 
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Tell  Yout  Fticnds 


: TO  USE  THE: 


1  ello^\^stone  Park  Line 


TO  THE: 


Lewis   and    Clark    Exposition 


THE  ACME   OF  TRAVEL  COMFORT  IS  FOUND  ON  ITS 
3-DAILY    TRANSCONTINENTAL    TRAINS-3 


Andthe^^North  Coast  Limited''  \!^ 

Is  the  Crack  Train  of  the  Northwest 


Yellowstone  Park  literature  sent  on  application'. 
Send  four  cents  for  Lewis  and  Clark  Booklet  to 

A.  D.  CHARLTON  A.  M.  CLELAND 

A.  G.  P.  A.,  Portland,  Ore.  G.  P.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

iJirecii 
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Society's  Directory 

Contains  names,  residences 
and  reception  days  of  Port- 
land's Society,  also  lists  of 
members  of  the  Fashionable 
Clubs.      ::     ::      ::     ::     :: 

Price,  $3.00 


Published  by 


R.  L  POLK  &  CO. 

518-521  Marquam  BIdg. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


When  received. 


When  returned. 


ELECTRO- PLATERS 


We  plate  any  article  you  want 
in  any  finish  you  want 
All  Work   Guaranteed 

HUGHES  &  SHEAD 

2i6-2t8  Union  St.,   SEATTLE 

DO  YOU  WRITE? 


THE  PAJIFIC  MONTHLY  is  on  the  market  for  short 
stories  of  sentiment,  humor  and  adventure;  also 
for  brief  articles  on  up-to  date  subjects  with  photog^rapha 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  Your  MSS.will  receive  a  care- 
ful reading.     Stnd  stamps  for  return  in  case  of  rejection. 

The  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 


le  Kloeber  Hotel  and  Sanit^irium  hoJsp, 


Green  River 
rings 


MOST  PERFECTLY  APPOINTED  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT  IN  THE  WEST 


T'HE  development 
of  '-The  Kloe- 
ber" has  reached  a 
degree  of  excellency 
that  places  it  super- 
ior to  any  place  of 
the  kind  in  the  West 
and  amongst  the 
leading  health  re- 
sorts of  the  world. 
Steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted 
throughout,  with  all 
the  approved  ap- 
pointments of  a  mod- 
ern institution,  it  is 
an  ideal  place  for 
those  desiring  either 
rest,  the  restoration 
of  health  and 
strength  or  merely 
pleasure.  The  waters 
are  famous  for  their 
medicinal  qualities. 
On  main  line  of  N. 
P.  Ry.,  63  miles  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


FOR      FUKTHBR    INFORMATION    ADDRBSS 


J.  S.  "    '^^BER,  M.  D..  Green  River  Hot,  Springs.  Wash. 
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**  "*^?^^^S" 


^ 


J^^ri^rr.^ 


f^  4   ^^  ....OF.... 

Vjl^a^tld  V^a^tiyotl  Arizona 

NATURE'S  MASTERPIECE 

Thirteen  miles  ivide,  one  mile  deep,  im)o  hundred  and  se<venteen  miles  long,  painted 
like  a.  flo<wer.    El  To'var,  ne-w  $250,000  hotel,  on  the  rim,    Harvey  management 


Reached  only 
via  the 


SANTA  FE 


Directly  on  your 
way  East 
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Harry  D.  Clark 
ROYDEN  L.  Forsyth 


"^  .416  S.Broadway.  L05ANGELE3  (ki 


In  the  very  heart  of  the  retail  and  theatre  district.  Con- 
venient to  all  local,  suburban  and  beach  lines  of  transportation. 
Seventy-five  rooms  with  private  bath — local  and  long  distance 
'phones  in  every  room.     A  high  grade  cafe  with  reasonable  prices. 

European  Plan,  $i ,00  to  $3,50  per  day 

^^YOU  WILL  LIKE  THE  VAN  NUYS  BROADWAY^^ 


LADIES!  LADIES! 

FREE  EXPRESS 

We  pay  charges  both  ways  on  all  gar- 
ments sent  to  us  for  cleaning  or  pressing, 
if  this  ad.  is  enclosed.  Best  cleaning 
establishment  in  Northwest.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

CITY  DYE  WORKS 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3  So'iSSI^cV      Portland,  Oregon 


MEXICO 

1,200,000  Acres,  State  of  Coahuila 


100,000  acres  are  fertile 
and  can  be  cultivated. 

1,000,000  acres  are  pas- 
ture land. 

Balance  mountainous. 
(These  mountains  are 
heavily  mineralized.) 

Abundant  water  at 
from  5  to  60  feet. 

400,000  acres  of  these 
lands  are  underlain  with 
coal  (three  beds  within 
120  feet  of  the  surface. 

Price 

THIRTY  CENTS  GOLD 

PER  ACRE 

An  ideal  opportunity 
for  those  who  desire  to 
form  a  company. 


H.    C.    BOWMAN 

TopeKa,  Kansas 
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DON'T  PLAY  BLIND  MAN'S  BIFF 

WHEN  BLYING  LIFE  INSIRANCE. 
A  SEARCH  with  OPEN  EYES  will  satisfy  you  that  the  policies  of  the 

MITIAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSIRANCE  CO. 

contain  Special  and  /"e-^rM/zar  advantages  not  combined  in  the  policies 
ot  other  companies. 

Ii  read  in  the  light  of  the  Company's 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  HISTORY 

the  value  of  the  comprehensive  and  certain  protection  they  afford  will  be 
especially  appreciated. 

THE    COMPANY'S     MUTUALITY    is     real;     ITS     SECURITY, 
Great;  ITS  ECONOMY  and  EARNING  POWER,  Unsurpassed. 

HOME  OFnCE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


♦fTF  you  would  satisfy  yourself,  fill  in  the  following  form  and 
_  II  mail  to  Arnold  S.  Rothwell,  State  Agent,  Failing  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon.  You  will  obtain  an  illustration  of  a 
policy  at  your  age.     The  information  will  cost  you  nothing. 


^^! 


ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL,  State  Agent, 
Portland,  Oregofi. 


m^ 


^.^ 


Without  committing  myself,  I  ivoiild  like  par- 

tic7ilars  as  to  cost,  etc.,  of  a  policy  of  $         

^  /  zvas  born 

^      Name 

Address 

p.  M.  10 


^V 
# 


^ 


■i- 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  was  organized  in 
1845.  It  has  assets  of  over  $93,000,000.  It  is  the  leading 
Annual  Dividend  Company, 


&■ 


ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL,  State  Agent  for  Oregon  and  Idaho 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


=^ 
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THE  ANGELUS 

xAe  Leading  Hotel  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  luxurious  hotels  in  the 
United  States.  THE  ANGELUS  GRILL  is  the  Popu- 
lar Dining  Place  of  the  home  people  and  the  visitor. 
Most  central  location.  American  and  European  plan. 
Moderate  price.     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : : 

LOOMIS   BROTHERS,  Proprietors 
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Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Press  and  Deliver  one  suit 

of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew  on 

buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

$  1 .00  A  MONTH 


UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET,  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Both  Phonbs 


MONEY  TALKS 

I  have  for  sale  Timber  Lands,  Stump 
Lands,  Farm  Lands,  improved  and  un- 
improved. Water- frontage  on  the  Sound, 
Cit3^  Real  Estate.  Many  choice  bargains 
tor  investors.  Write  for  full  information 
of  my  properties.  It's  free.  Write  or 
•  call  today.  Don't  wait  until  tomorrow, 
for  tomorrow  never  comes. 

WALTER  STRANGE 

402-404  Arcade  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


m- 


INDIAN  CURIOS 

Are  you  interested  in  the  work  of  our  American  In- 
dians, a  race  fast  dying  out?  A  full  line  of  primitive 
implements,  totem  poles.  Eskimo  ivory  carving.Navajo 
blankets.  BASKETS  FROM  EVERY  TRIBE,  also  a 
splendid  collection  of  iinely  mounted  Alaska  Fur 
Rugs— bear,  white  fox,  lynx,  wolf,  etc.,  are  always  in 
stock.  Visitors  to  Seattle  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 
Purchasing  directly  from  the  Indians  our  prices  are 
very  reasonable. 

E.  M.  RHODES  &  GO. 

61 2  Second  Avenue,  Alaska  Building 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


a= 


a 


EIVEIRY     NA/OMAN 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderful 

MARVEL  Whirline  Spray 

The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.    Inj'xtion  and  suction.    Best 
— safest^most  convenient.    It  cleanses  instantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  tor  it.  If  he  cannot  supply  the  MARVEL 
accept  no  other  but  send  stamp  for  illustrated  book— sealed. 
It  gives  full  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 
MARVEL,  CO.,  41  Park  Bow,  Room  143,  N.  Y. 


HENRY       I 

WEINHARD 


li:ANUFACTUX.BK 
OF 


Fine  Beers  and 
Choice  Malt 

YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED 


Office,  1 3th  and  Burnside 

Telephone  72  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Ike 

LEXINGTON 

EUROPEAN 


.  in  t 


.  .     ^' <j  r  It   li  ]     —1     s^     ==1     -as.-    -> 


_.     n     ^1     "11        1 
mi    ai    m    HI' :. »  ^ 


ll^idl  Ci^iiji  3  3  a  a  1  '^ 

tLmr  •     "    -*•  >^i'       Hi      HS      BBS      H!         '. 


LEXINCTOK  HOTELJ 


f':» 


Kw»E»-      "     f 


J 


'^a. 


-.u»'        -tf^iK" 


Mam  and  Fifth  Streets 

Los  Angeles,  California 


One    fiundred   and    Sixty-five    Rooms 
EigKty-five  -witli  Private  Bath 


N 


O.  A.  Hall 


J.  L.Wclck 
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WADHAMSDkERR  BROS.  MANUFACTURERS 
WMOLESALE  GROCERS  ^  COFFEE  ROASTERS 
PORTLTAND,  OREGON. 


'••SPVMCflf/SCO  St  A  I  TLC. 


(Jon/iftj  of  deeply  penetpaiinq  it  with  cc^J^lJ^ 
impreyn  aiiny  oil  of  heavcf  ^^peeifie  qpavUi^, 
u/AieJi  on  aceount  of  it/  eAemiea/  iriqpedieni;  will 
mqjt  jeffieientliji prevent  ]^ot,Dry]^ot  andDeeaj/.}/e 
guarantee  that  iif  ppopepapplieation  will  add  ten. 
jilejtpenffih  and  double  the  life  of  wood  wopK. 

'AVENARIUS  eARBOiflNEiUM'' 

wi]lpre\/eni  the  wappiriffofwoodwerK, 

expelj  the  moijture from  wood  and 

^maKej  thejame  watepppoof 


uaED  IN  A1.1.PART5  OF  THE) 
WORl^D  FOR  PRESERVING 
TELEPHONE,  TELE6RAPH  6- 
EiECTRIC  1,I0HT  POUS,ADD- 
IN^  10X0  20  YEARS  OF  UFE 
WHEN  TREATED  WITH  OUR 

PRESERVATIVE. 


P0RTI?ANa0BE.USA 


FAC^TO^^iee,/"''"^"'''^     I6e:RMANY. 


(.STUTTGART 


J 


^(M^ 


W 


I 


OL.14--N0.5      TAM 


•VEMBER. 


P^ICE  lO* 


»^.^.»»»db4.4'ci^:»'»»»»4^^^^^♦^^^^^I^^^^I^^^''i•'»'^'^^^^'^'^'^'^'^♦^''>''^''^''^''^^ 

*   ^    MACKINTOSHES      '^ 

RUBBER  AND  OILED 
CLOTHING 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  President 
WE  HAVE  MOVED  TO  OUR  NEW  BUILDING 

Nos.  6 1 ,  63, 65, 67  Fourth  St.,  Cor.  Pine 
PORTLAND,    OREGON         ,  ^ 


I 


1> 

I 


F  you  need  a  List  of  Names  ol 
any  kind — trades,  professions  or 
private  individuals — call  on  us. 
R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  Rooms  518- 
52  \  Marquam  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 
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PEACH 


Gaet  But 
it's  Good 

THE  VERDICT 
OF  EVERYONE 
WHO  USES 

DIAMONOW 


^WadhamsiCoInc 

f?VVhole^Qle 
Dis-tribntor^ 
Portland.     >r 
Ore. 
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W.  Hellman  Bldi?.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Furniture 
Wood  Finishes 
Leathers 


TRADE   MARK 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Metal -Work 

Fabrics 

Needle-Work 


By  GUSTAV  STICKLEY  :  THE  CRAFTSMAN  :  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Are  on  Sale  at  the  Warerooms  of  our  Associates  in  the  following  Cities  : 


Van  Heusen.  Charles  &  Co Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  J.  G.  Valiant  Co. P.altimore,  Md. 

John  Turnbull,  Jr..  &  Co Baltimore 

The  Col.ib-Eastman  Co Boston,  Mass. 

The  D.  M.  Read  Co Bridgeport,  Conn. 

:\Iarshall  Field  &  Co Chicago,  111. 

The  Hartwell  Furniture  Co Cincinnati,  Ohio 

V'incent-l!arstow  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

I'red  Tucker Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

.McAIHster-Mohler  i\:  Co Columbus,  Ohio 

.\.  Harris  &  Co Dallas,  Texas 

\V.  S.  Ilolbrook Davenport,  Iowa 

1'.  M.  Harman  &  Co Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co Denver,  Colo. 

A.  A.  Gray  Co Detroit,  Mich. 

French  &  Bassett Duluth,  Minn. 

Wilmarth  &  Sons Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Fuller  &  Co Tlartford,  Conn. 

r.adger  Furniture  Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(irand  Rapids  Furniture  Co Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Emery-Bird-Tlrayer  D.  D.  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Hardy  Furniture  Co Lincoln,  Neb. 

Niles  Pfease  Furniture  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fred  \V.  Keisker  &  Son Louisville,  Ky., 

C.  \V.  Fischer  Furniture  Co Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  D.  (iibson  &  Sons Memphis,  Tenn. 

Boutell  Brothers Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chamberlain  Furniture  &  M.  Co. .New  Haven.  Conn. 


Frederick  Keer's  Sons Newark,  N.  J. 

Heath,  Schwartz  &  Co.    New  Orleans,  La. 

Walter  .\very  Cleaveland Montclair,  N.  J. 

James  McCreery  &  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller.  Stewart  ^:  Beaton Omaha,  Neb. 

.Schipner  &   Block,  Inc Peoria,  111. 

Hunt,  Wilkinson  &  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dauler,  Close  &  Johns Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McCreery  &  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rice  &  Kelly Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Walter  Corey  Co Portland,  Maine 

Potter  &  Co Providence,  R.  I. 

F.  W.  Jansen  Furniture  Co Quincy,  111. 

G.  6c  C.  Schminke  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  Breuner  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  A.  French St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Lammert  Furniture  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Brown  &  Son  Co Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Meekins,  Packard  &  Wheat. .  .Springfield,  Mass. 

A.  Dirk  sen  &  Sons Springfield,  111. 

Stollberg  tS;  Parks Toledo,  Ohio 

A.  V.  Manning's  Sons Trenton,  N.  J. 

J.  Crawford  Green  &  Co Troy,  N.  Y. 

Williams  &  Morgan Utica,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Moses  &  Sons Washington.  D.  C. 

Voorhis  &  Murray Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Richardson  Wichita,  Kansas 

Flint  &  Barker Worcester,  Mass. 


SEND      FOR 


"THE   CRAFTSMAN'S   STORY" 

Our    Free    Illustrated    Booklet 

Telling  you  how  to  Build  and  Furnish  your  Home, 
Explaining  the  meaning  of  The  Craftsman  Movement,  and 
The  Spirit  and  Purpose  of  The  Craftsman  Magazine,  also 
The  Products  of  The  Craftsman  Workshops.     Address 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY  :  THE  CRAFTSMAN  :  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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"The  Pennsylvania  Special 

PENNSYLVANIA 

New  York  ShorL  Line 

Ifie  FASTEST  long  distance  train  in  the  world  runs 
from  CHICAGO  to  NEW  YORK  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Short  Line,  905  mUes  IN  EIGHTEEN  HOURS 


Leaves  Chicago  daily       2.45  p.  m. 
Arrives  New  York  daily  9.45  a.  m. 


Leaves  New  York  daily  3.55  p.  m. 
Arrives  Chicago  daily     8.55  a.  m. 


F.  N.  KOLLOCK,  District.  Passenger  and  Freight,  Agent, 

246  Stark  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


We  Are  the  Mantifacttirefs 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 


75,000 
Gold 
Moulded 
and  Disc 
Records 
in  Stock 

Ask  Us 

How  to 

Exchange 

Old 

Records 

for  New 

Ones 


Grand  Prix  Paris  J  900 

Double  Grand  Prize 
St.  Louis  1905 


Columbia  Phonogiraph  Co.,  GenM 

Columbia  Building,  365-371  Washington  Street 

Portland,  Oregon 


Creators  of  Talking  Machine  Industry  ::  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  ::  Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents 


Don't  forget  to  piention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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THE    GLENWOOD,    Riverside,    California.     Frank 


Miller,   Proprietor. 


A  long,  low,  cloistered  building  of  the  Mission  type,  inclosing  a  spacious  court  and  surrounded 
by  magnificent  old  trees  and  palms.  In  the  court  the  Old  Adobe  of  Casino  adjoins  the  stately 
Campanile  with  its  sweet  chime  of  old  Mission  bells.  Facing  the  court,  on  the  third  floor  is  the 
beautiful  Paseo  de  las  Paimas,  a  promenade  seven  hundred  feet  long,  bordered  with  graceful 
palms  and  brilliant  flowering   shrubs. 


<r 


HUNTINGTON   HALL 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Pi  I'liurfs  for  T?ryn  Mawi'.  Vas.sar,  Welles- 
ley  and  Smith  Colleges.  Sijecial  course  for 
European  travel  and  study. 

Musical  Department  under  direction  of 
Herr  Thilo.   Becker. 

Secluded  giounds  of  eight  acres.  Fine 
tennis  courts  and  hockey  field.  Boarding 
pupils  i)ermitted  to  keep  their  own  horses 
at  the  school. 

For  i)rinted  matter,  address 

FLORENCE  HOUSEI,,  Principal, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

And  Tabic  Linens 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Hiavburn  "Old  Process" 
iiinmi  direct  to  you  from 
our  own  Irish  mills.  New- 
est, styles  ill  Handkeri'liief's 
for  men  and  women;  ex- 
<iuisit,(^  desit^ns  in  Tal>le 
('lotlis.  Napkins,  Doylies, 
l.iinrli  Cloths,  etc.,  that 
stores  can  not  diipl  icate. 

ILLUSIRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 

Write  for  it  todav.  Order 
WllOLKSALK  PKICKS  the 
dnral>le  jjinen  in  the  world. 

Sl'KCIAL  OFFKK.-One-half  dozen  Ladies' pure 
linen,  handsomely  embroidered  Handkerchiefs,  ^six 
ilitlerent  i>atternsi  in  dainty  dhristmas  box,  sent  post 
paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Jl.W. 

THE    BELFAST    LINEN     MFG.    CO., 

American  Olfice,  95  Valpey  BIdg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


from  us  ,ind   secure  AT 
handsomest    and     most 


€^111$  of  San  Diego 


other  than  those  dug  from  the 
ground,  are: 

,    A  Climate  that  is  the  motst  perfect  in 
the  World. 

A  Bay  that  is  ample  for  (and  that  will 
undoubtedly  control)  the  traffic  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

30,000  of  the  most  refined,  hospitable 
People  to  be  found  in  America,  con- 
.stituting  a  community  it  is  a  delight 
and  privilege  to  live  in. 
A  surrounding  Agricultural  Coun- 
try that  will  produce  all  of  the  Nec- 
essities and  many  of  the  Luxuries 
OF  Life. 

Would  you  like  information  regarding  these  gems 
— information  that  is  more  specific  and  definite?  If 
so,  it  will  be  furnished  you  Cheerfully  and  Grat- 
is by  your  addressing  a  postal  card  request  to 

Cbe  San  Diego 

Jldvertisitid  and  Excursion  Bureau 

2I8W. Third  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

4^-We  will  be  glad  to  see  you  personally,  too. 


4- 
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MISSION  HOTEL 


''-lUJKh 


THE    GLENWOOD,    Riverside,    California.      Frank   A.    IVIiiler,    Proprietor. 


Among  other  pleasing  features  of  the  "NEW  GLENWOOD"  are  the  cloistered  corridors,  the 
Patio,  or  inner  court,  and  the  Portales  with  its  graceful  Mission  arches,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  port-cochere  and  bridge  from  the  hotel  to  the  roof-garden.  Within  as  without.  Mission 
architecture  prevails   and   is  emphasized   in  decoration   and   quaint  monastic  furnishings. 


lOO 

Fashionable  Visiting  Cards 

Printed  in  the  latest  type  iuiitatiiij^ 
engraving  on  fine  white  2ply  card 
1)oard,  correct  sizes  for  Miss,  Mrs., 
Mr.,  sent  to  any  address   ibr  50c. 

933  Kern  Street,  FRESNO,  CALIF. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  on  the  market  for  shon 
stories  of  sentiment,  humor  and  adventure;  also 
for  brief  articles  on  up-to-date  subjects  with  photographs 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  Your  MSS.  will  receive  a  care- 
ful reading.     Send  stamps  for  return  in  case  of  rejection. 

TTe  PACIFIC  MONTHLY.  Portland.  Ore. 
the;  automatic  bookmark 


Fits  any  book.  Always  marks  your  place  without  attention  on 
your  part.  Cannot  injure  the  hook  or  get  out  of  order.  Mailed 
on  receipt  of  pricf. 'i'l  cents.     .Vgents  wanted. 

THE  SEHTItE  AUTOMATIC  BOOKMARK  CO.,      546'2  First  Ave.  So.,  Seattle.  Wash. 


FOR  SALE 


Santa  Ana.  California.  This  very  desir- 
able five-acre  tract  in  alfalfa,  with  choice 
family  fruit,  .shrubbery  and  roses.  Eight- 
100m  modern  hou.se.  large  barn.  chicTcen 
houses  and  other  buildings.  Near  high 
and  grade  schools,  and  court  houye.  Car- 
riei-  twice  daily.  Electric  lighted  street. 
On  main  road  to  Newport  Beach,  the 
coast  resort.  Only  eight  miles  from  the 
Cna.st.  Climate  unexcelled.  We  also  have 
lanches  of  every  de.scription.  Wi'ite  for 
l)ami)hlet. 

ROBBINS    <Sl    RANDALL 

Sai\ta   Aria,    California 
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A.  I..  MILI«S President 

J.  W.  NEWKIRK, Cashier 


W.  C.  ALVORD Assistant  Cashier 

B.  F.  STF.VENS 2iid  Assistant  Cashier 


First  National  Bank 

OF    PORTLAND.   OREGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Capital 
Surplus 
Deposits   . 


.  $  500,000.00 
.  1,000,000.00 
.    12,000,000.00 


Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 

United  States 


CORNER  FIRST  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 
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Managers  Wanted 

The  Pacific  Monthly  wants  a 
reliable,  energetic  man  or  woman 
in  each  state  in  the  Union  to  act  as 
manager. 

None  but  those  who  can  give 
high-class  references  need  apply. 

None  but  those  who  are  willing 
to  work  hard  need  apply. 

For  the  right  man  or  woman  the 
proposition  is  an  exceptional  one. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY 

Portland,  Oregon. 


lEe  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS   THE   LEADING 

Fraternal  insurance 

Society  of  the  Gr  eat  West 


Famishes  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $'.iOO  to  weels 
Sick  or  Accident  Benefits  from  *6.00  to  $10.00  per  $2000. 
Life  Insurance  Certificate  pays  twelve  benefits   all 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equality  and  granted 

equal  benefits. 
Good  representatives  wanted  everywhere.     Address 

J.    L,     MITCHELL,  Supreme    Secretary 

612  Marquam  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE 


CTflrOTi 


HAFf  NER  CD 


^5^^^ 


No  More  ClotKes  L^ines 


'3/ENGRAYER5-PRINTER5 

'\       DEINVER 


The  Perfection  Elevating  Clothe.s  Drier 
i.s  held  to  wall  by  one  bracket,  secured  by 
(3)16  .screw.  Has  35  feet  of  hanging  space. 
Diies  clothes  in  less  than  half  the  usual 
time — you  lower  the  arms,  put  on  the 
clothes,'  draw  them  to  the  ceiling,  out  of 
the  way  and  where  all  the  heat  of  the 
room  is.  by  just  pulling  a  cord — always 
ready;  never  in  the  way;  a  blessing  to 
housekeepers. 

Sent  to  any  address  by  express  on  re- 
ceipt of  $2.50. 

HOME  ELEVATING  CLOTHES  DRIER  CO. 

Agents  wanted.  2029  First  Ave.,  Seattle, Wash. 


LICK 

San  Francisco's  leading  con- 
venience and  family  hotel 
centrally  located.  Con- 
venient to  all  car  lines,  and 
places  of  amusement  and  in- 
terest. Cafe  and  Grill  at- 
tached. Rates  $1.00  per  day 
and  up.  Street  cars  direct  to 
hotel  from  and  to  all  depots. 

HOUSE 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Don't  forRCl  (n  ii,cnlioii  The  Pacific  Monthly   when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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H  Second  Kimberkv 


BETTER  THAN 
A  GOLD  MINE 


AN   INCOME 
FOR    LIEEe^ 


The  Southwestern  Securities  Company  offers  you  an  <>|iiiortuiiity  to  become  interested 
in  a  practical  monopoly  of  gem  mining — the  best  paxing  of  all  the  mining  industries.  A 
limited  block  of  stock  in  the  Mesa  Grande  Tourmaline  and  Gem  Company  (incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Arizona  for  .fl. 000, 000)  is  to  be  disposed  of,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  a 
mortgage  of  $50.000.00 — after  which  no  more   stock  will   be   offered   at  the   present  price. 


THE  GEM 


Tourmaline — the  wonderful  gem  of  i)hiisplu)ri  scent  beauty — glowing  with  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  more  durable  than  the  jrranite  foundations  of  the  earth.  In  its  variety  of  colors 
the  Tourmaline  comldnes  the  fiery  red  of  the  ruby,  the  magnificent  green  of  the  emerald, 
the  golden  yellow  of  the  topaz,  the  deep  blue  of  the  sapphire  and  the  rich  violet  of  the 
amethyst.  Since  the  recent  extraordinary  discoveries  of  Tourmaline  deposits  in  San 
Diego  County,  California,  the  jewel — always  a  popular  one — has  become  extremely  promi- 
nent. Tiffany  &  Company — the  New  York  jewelers — ai'e  placing  the  stones  on  the  market 
with  great  success.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  recently  paid  $30,000  for  a  single  Tourmaline, 
while    ordinary    specimens   readily    bring   from   $12.00   to    $50.00   a    carat. 


THE  PROPERTY 


The  Mesa  Grande  Tourmaline  and  Gem  Coinpan.\'s  property  consists  of  acres  of  land 
at  Mesa  Grande.  50  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  San  Diego.  Upon  this  property  is 
located  the  largest  and  most  valuable  deposits  of  Tourmaline  so  far  discovered  in  the 
world.  This  property  is  in  good  condition,  there  is  no  expensive  machinery  to  buy,  no  mills 
to   erect  and   only   a   few    men   are    to   be   employed. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

If  you  have  idle  money  here  is  an  oi)portunit,\'  for  you   to  place  it  where  it  will 
return  manyfold.     This   is   a  safe   investment   in  a   proved   property  and  one  that 
will  be  immensely  profitable.     Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  for  fullest  possible 
information  and  also  a  complimentary   copy  of  "Southwestern   Success,"    the 
investor's    monthly. 


$outbwe$urn  Securities  Company 

FRED  K.  GROVES,  Manager 


.^^ 


503  505  Columbia  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


OfPICES  IN 

Los  Angeles, 

San  Francisco  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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NOVEMBER,  1905 


No.  5 


THE  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE   OF 
HOMER  DAVENPORT 

An  Interview  Witn  the  Famous  Cartoonist 

Part   I 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — In  the  November  and  December  issues  of  The  Pacific 
Monthly  Homer  Davenport  tells  in  his  easy-speaking  way  of  his  life,  his  work  and 
his  pastimes,  his  cartooning,  his  lecturing,  and  the  incidents  which  make  his 
career  peculiarly  picturesque.  The  great  democrat,  who  was  born  and  raised  at 
Silverton,  Oregon,  has  again  become  closely  identified  with  the  ^Vest  through  the 
"farm"  of  wild  fowl  and  Arabian  stallions  he  had  on  the  "Trail"  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition. 

I    BEGAN  drawing  as  a  child.    I  have  neck  by  a  collar,  and  served  as  a  cushion 

draA\Ti   all   my   life.      My   mother  to  lie  on  so  that  I  might  draw  all  day. 
died  when  1  was  three  and  one-half  All  my   boyhood   I   was   drawing,   and 

years    old,     but    even    before    her  when  I  was  pretty  well  grown  one  day  I 

death  they  had  a  little  straw  tick  drew  a  horse  on  a  pine  lioard — I  was  al- 

made  for  me  which  fastened  around  my  ways    drawing   Arabian   horses — and   the 


o. 


'-'  j^i^i^- 


'.\  /-  '  ■ ,  t , 


"  'The  Whisky  Parade.'  The  dignified  man  in  the  automobile  is  the  distiller,  the  one  in  the  car- 
riage is  the  wholesaler;  the  retailer  follows  in  a  buggy,  and  all  that  tikrong  behind,  some  with  chains 
hanging  on  them,   some  with  handcuffs,   are  the  consumers." 
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townspeople  of  Silverton  said  it  was  so 
good  that  I  ought  to  copy  it  and  bring 
it  to  Portland.  Now  I  couldn't  copy 
anything,  so  some  wise  philosopher  sug- 
gested that  I  saw  it  out.  I  brought  it 
t'o  Portland  and  took  it  around  to  Mr. 
Samuels,  editor  of  the  West  Shore.  When 
he  looked  at  my  drawing  he  asked  me  if 
I  was  on  a  farm.  I  said,  "Yes."  "Well, 
then,  you  had  better  stay  there,"  he  an- 
swered. The  criticism  hurt.  If  I 
hadn't  been  such  a  big  boy,  it  wouldn't 
have  hurt  so  badly,  but  I  was  proud  and 
it  cut  me.  That  sort  of  thing  hurts  you 
and  you  don't  show  it,  but  it  grinds  all 
the  way  in.  I  was  discouraged  and  went 
out  on  the  Morrison  street  bridge  and 
threw  the  picture  into  the  river. 

THE    FIRST    DISAPPOINTMENT. 

I  had  given  up  drawing  then,  given  it 
up  from  discouragement,  and  started  into 
railroading,  intending  to  work  carefully 
up  from  wiper  to  a  possible  run.  But  in 
1892  C.  W.  Smith,  now  living  in  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  came  to  Silverton  to  visit  my 
father.  Father  sent  me  word  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  coming,  and  said  I  had  better 


take  a  lay-off  to  see  him.  I  came  with 
the  purpose  of  getting  transferred  to  an 
Eastern  road,  as  I  was  getting  tired  of  the 
landscape  here. 

Seeing  Mr.  Smith  there  visiting  with 
my  father  and  talking  over  boyhood  days, 
I  drew  his  picture  just  for  fun  two  or 
three  times,  and  when  we  showed  it  to 
him,  that  turned  the  conversation.  He 
said:  "Tim,  I  want  to  talk  about  this 
boy.  You  say  he  is  railroading.  Well, 
he  will  never  railroad  another  day."  He 
sent  a  telegram  off  that  night  to  C.  P. 
Huntington  resigning  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  me,  and  said  in  it  that  if  I  ever 
drew  another  day's  pay  he  would  hold  Mr. 
Huntington  personally  responsible.  I 
tried  to  stop  him,  but  there  was  no  do- 
ing it. 

JOURNALISM    VERSUS    RAILROADING. 

He  asked  father  to  send  me  to  San 
Francisco  and  he  got  me  a  pass.  Just 
one  month  later  on  tlie  second  day  of 
February,  1892,  I  walked  into  the  office 
of  the  Examiner.  Wlien  I  got  to  San 
Francisco  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith 
to   C.   M.   Palmer  of  the   Examiner.       I 


'The     Two    Lonely    Men — Rockefeller    and    the    tramp,    one    as    badly    oflf    as    the    other." 
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met  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  art  department 
of  the  paper.  He  read  my  letter  and  re- 
marked that  if  I  were  coming  in  any 
other  capacity  of  journalism  he  wouldn't 
recommend  me  to  go  on  with  it,  but  in 
the  line  of  drawing  he  would  recom- 
mend it. 

I  was  so  excited  I  couldn't  eat  break- 
fast before  I  went  to  call  on  him,  and 
once  there  I  saw  George  Lyons  draw 
the  first  picture  I  had  ever  seen  any  one 
draw,  and  it  looked  to  me  so  real  that 
if  you  let  it  alone  it  would  speak.  I  had 
some  samples  of  my  work  with  me,  but 
I  reached  down  then  and  shoved  them 
clear  down  into  the  lining  of  my  coat — 


clear  into  the  coat.  ^Vllen  Mr.  Palmer 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  samples  I  told  him 
a  lie;  I  told  him  that  I  hadn't.  They  in- 
troduced me  to  Mr.  Lyons  as  the  greatest 
artist  in  the  world.  Mr.  Lyons  said: 
"Wliat  is  your  name?"  I  told  him  and  he 
looked  down  with  a  smile. 

I  wanted  to  explain  to  Mr.  Palmer  how 
painful  it  was  to  me  to  be  there  with 
such  great  artists.  I  took  him  aside  and 
said  to  him:  "I  come  from  Oregon,  and 
just  because  I  have  grown  up  there  and 
drawn  ever  since  I  was  a  baby,  they  think 
I  am  the  greatest  fellow  going,  and  that 
no  one  can  draw  pictures  as  I  can.  My 
father  had  those  same  foolish  ideas,  and 


The  forerunner  of   the   present-day   cartoons   on   the  trusts    and    the    people. 

first    cartoon    of    this   kind. 
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if  I  fry  to  tell  him  that  I  am  no  artist  he 
thinks  that  I  don't  try  to  work.  Now 
I  wish  vou  would  write  to  him  and  tell 
him  that  I  am  attempting  too  mnch." 

ARABIAN    HORSES    TO    THE    RESCUE. 

''These  men,"  he  said,  "have  got  you 
handicapped  so  far  it  would  be  hard  to 
start  you  in  against  them.      I  will  write  a 


after  me  waving  the  brown  paper  in  his 
hand  and  exclaimed: 

"I  tliought  you  had  no  samples!  Did 
YOU  draw  those  horses'  heads?" 

I  said  "Yes." 

"You  didn't  draw  them  while  I  was 
writing  that   letter?" 

"Yes." 

"You  don't  mind  if  I  take  them  into 


"Parker,    Hill    and    Belmont    when    asked    for  Parker's    views    on    the    money    question. 


letter  to  your  father  explaining  this."  So 
he  wrote  a  very  nice,  long  letter  and,  while 
he  was  writing  this,  there  was  a  pad  of 
brown  paper  lying  there  and  I  commenced 
to  draw  Arabian  horses.  Wlien  he  had 
finished  I  took  the  letter  and  started  out 
the  door  to  take  it  back  to  Oregon  my- 
self. 

But  he   came   running   down   the  hall 


the  art  room  and  show  them  to  the  people 
there?" 

"No." 

So  he  went  oil  with  them  and  finally 
when  he  came  back  he  said:  "Those 
young  men  in  there  are  all  right,  they 
numn  all  right,  but  they  don't  believe  you 
did  this;  in  fact  one  of  them  said  you 
were  a  liar.      They  say  you  copied  them 


'I    don't    believe    this    'Tottering    Throne'    will  stand   very   long;    the   foundation   is   not   good." 
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from  Eosa  Bonheur."  Now  I  didn't 
know  anything  more  about  Eosa  Bonheur 
than  I  knew  about  any  artist. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  what  will  prove 
you  drew  those  horses'  heads,"  continued 
Mr.  Pahner.  "•'Could  you  draw  another 
one  ?" 

"I  could  ordinarily,  but  I  don't  believe 
I  could  in  the  presence  of  those  people." 

So  I  drew  another,  but  I  was  very  rat- 


Now  when  I  saw  that  book  full  of  orig- 
inal drawings,  I  never  wanted  to  be  left 
alone  so  bad  in  my  life.  He  left  me  there, 
saying:  "You  look  over  these  and  come 
around  to-morrow  and  see  me,  will  you?" 

EXCITEMENT    CAUSES    BRAIN    FEVER. 

I  remember  bringing  a  chair  and  finally 
noticing  that  the  electric  light  took  the 
place  of  the  light  that  had  been  furnished 
a  little  before,  and  it  didn't  seem  many 


One    of    the    many   cartoons    in    which   Davenport    associated    McKinley    and    Hanna. 


tied  with  those  men  looking  on.  I  drew 
two  or  three  of  them,  and  finally  Mr. 
Palmer  took  some  of  the  artists  aside 
and  had  a  little  whispered  conversation 
with  them  in  the  hallway.  When  he 
came  back  he  said:  "1  will  ask  you  to 
give  me  back  the  letter  to  your  "father 
and  you  stay  around  here  a  few  days.  In 
the  meantime  come  in  here  and  I  will 
show  you  the  scrap  book." 


minutes  before  an  old  negro  said :  "Boss, 
I  guess  you  will  have  to  get  out,  we  are 
going  to  close  up." 

"What  time  is  it?"  I  asked. 
"Three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
I  started  for  the  door  and  missed  it  by 
six  feet.  I  ran  right  into  the  wall,  and 
knocked  myself  down.  The  negro  helped 
me  up.  I  told  him  I  felt  very 
dizzy     and    he     helped    me     out,    down- 
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stairs,  and  over  to  the  Euss  house, 
and  there  he  left  me  when  I  was  out  of 
the  trance.  I  got  to  bed  with  the  greatest 
difficuhy.  There  wasn't  a  soul  about  and 
I  hadn't  had  anything  to  eat  the  whole 
day  long.  They  called  a  doctor  for  me, 
and  that  doctor  sat  right  at  my  side  while 
the  fever  lasted.  I  was  lin2:ering  there 
two  or  three  days  lietween  life  and  death, 
and  the  pillow  was  constantly  wet  with 
perspiration  from  my  head.  I  don't  know 
who  that  doctor  was,  as  he  never  put  in  a 
bill. 


I  got  out  in  about  a  week  and  walked 
down  to  the  Examiner  office.  Every 
time  I  put  down  my  foot  I  felt  as  though 
the  top  of  my  head  would  come  off.  Wlien 
I  appeared  every  one  in  the  room  looked 
up  surprised.  They  thought  I  had  gone 
back  to  Oregon.  When  I  told  Mr.  Pal- 
mer what  had  been  the  matter  with  me 
he  could  hardly  realize  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  any  one  to  become  so  intensely 
interested  in  those  drawings  as  to  stav 
there  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


A    typical    Davenport    cartoon    of    Hanna. 
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AN    IMPORTANT    MAP. 


So  they  set  me  to  work,  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  draw  a  map,  a  very 
important  one  it  was  to  have  been;  it 
wasn't  a  very  important  one  the  way  I 
drew  it.  It  had  to  do  with  a  town  up  the 
bay  in  which  Mr.  Hearst  was  particularly 
interested.  I  thought  I  had  made  a  pretty 
good  map.  The  next  day  Mr.  Cliamber- 
lain,  the  managing  editor,  stuck  his  head 
in  the  door  and  asked :  "Wi\o  drew  that 
map  in  this  morning's  paper?"  Mr.  Pal- 
mer thought  there  was  a  compliment  com- 
ing for  me,  and  spoke  up  so  I  could  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  He  answered:  "Our 
young  nuan  from  Oregon,  he  has  just  com- 
menced with  us."  "Well,  it's  a  damned 
shame  he  didn't  stay  there  and  keep  sheep. 
Tell  you  what  he  clid.  There  were  six 
words  on  that  map,  and  he  misspelled  five 
of  them,  and  he  put  the  town  ten  miles 
out  in  the  bay."  Mr.  Palmer  told  me  not 
to  be  worried.  "I  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  a  puff,"  he  said,  "or  I  wouldn't  have 
told  him  who  drew  it." 

Well,  after  that  I  drew  along  and  along. 
Mr.  Palmer  told  me  that  Mr.  Hearst 
didn't  want  original  men;  that  he  wanted 
a  good  copyist  at  $15  a  week,  and  that  I 
would  be  wise  to  take  a  tip  and  work 
steadily  along  those  lines.  So  I  spent 
my  first  week's  salary  to  buy  a  machine 
to  copy  pictures  with.  I  never  tried  to 
use  it  but  once,  and  I  didn't  have  any 
success  with  it  then. 

DISCHARGED    FOR    BEING    ORIGINAL. 

One  day  I  was  sent  out  to  a  ball  game. 
There  was  a  fellow  in  the  field  soaring  up 
into  the  air  after  a  fly.  The  ball  showed 
no  inclination  to  come  down  to  him,  so 
he  had  to  go  after  it.  I  drew  a  sketch  of 
him  and  turned  it  in.  Mr.  Palmer  asked : 
"Wliere  did  you  copy  that?"  "I  didn't 
copy  it,  I  made  it."  I  had  just  been 
there  a  year  and  had  asked  for  a  raise  in 
wages  and  they  fired  me,  partly  for  the 
original  picture,  I  suppose,  and  partly  for 
the  demand  for  a  raise. 

I  went  over  to  the  Chronicle  then  and 
drew  for  them  for  a  while.  A  little  later 
I  went  to  the  Chicago  Herald.  I  got 
there  in  April  of  the  World's  Fair  year. 
There  I  went  on  with  indifferent  success 
until  the  hard  times  of  '93,  when  I  was 
discharged.  So  I  came  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  went  to  work  for  the  Clironicle 


again.  Later  on  I  went  back  to  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  in  '95  was  sent  to  the  New 
York  Journal. 

NEW    YORK. 

Three  of  us  from  the  Examiner  went 
East  together  to  the  Journal.  On  the 
way  we  sat  and  flattered  ourselves  about 
how  fine  it  would  be  for  us  in  New  York. 
We  didn't  know  about  the  conversation 
that  Mr.  Hearst  had  had  with  our  manag- 
ing editor.  He  had  asked  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain if  he  had  any  men  who  would  do  for 
New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
answered  him  that  there  were  three  who 
were  not  half  bad.  He  told  Mr.  Hearst 
that  il  we  didn't  do  to  ship  us  back  to 
California.  I  thought  I  was  to  cartoon 
daily,  but  instead  I  was  sent  out  to  the 
morgue  and  on  other  ordinary  assign- 
ments just  as  I  started  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hearst  a  little  later  gave  a  retain- 
ing fee  to  several  of  the  cartoonists  in 
New  York  City  who  were  each  to  get  so 
much  for  submitting  designs  for  a  car- 
toon. One  day  I  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion about  cartoons  to  be  submitted  on 
the  Venezuelan  question.  That  night, 
when  my  hours  were  over,  I  worked  un- 
til nearlv  dawn  drawing  a  cartoon  en- 
titled, "Getting  the  Old  Gun  Ready," 
which  I  was  going  to  submit  with  the 
others,  unasked.  When  Mr.  Hearst  saw 
that  cartoon,  which  was  of  Uncle  Sam 
cleaning  an  old  musket,  he  said  that  I 
needn't  go  to  the  morgue  any  more.  But 
it  wasn't  until  the  '9(3  campaign  that  I 
made  my  first  hit.  That  was  when  I 
sprung  the  dollar  mark  clothes  on  Hanna. 

THE  ROOSEVELT  EDITORIAL. 

There  is  a  very  peculiar  streak  in  me 
about  politics,  and  it  was  politics  that 
made  me  leave  the  Journal.  I  wrote  an 
article  one  day  about  Roosevelt  changing 
the  \Y\iite  House.  I  believe  I  said  he  put 
the  picture  of  Lincoln  in  the  cellar,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  who  could  see  no 
beauty  in  the  oak  until  it  had  been  felled, 
and  lots  more.  They  had  come  to  me 
and  told  me  that  I  was  the  only  man  in 
the  world  that  could  write  that  editorial 
right.  I  think  they  thought  I  was  the 
only  man  who  was  a  big  enough  fool  to 
write  it.  I  didn't  really  think  they 
would  publish  it,  but,  when  they  did, 
I  went  to  Mr.  Hearst  and  said :  "We  are 
a  combination  that  shouldn't  be  together." 


Davenport    originated    the    portrayal    of    the    trusts    as  titans. 
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And  then  to  think  of  Eoosevelt  send- 
ing me  his  photograph  with  his  name  m 
his  own  hand  writing  on  the  back.  Wlien 
I  go  back  East  I  am  going  to  see  him 
and  take  his  advice  on  my  future. 

Roosevelt  is  a  great  man  trying  as 
hard  as  he  can  to  do  what  he  thinks  is 
risht,  even  if  it  is  not  just  what  some  of 
the  rich  people  think  it  ought  to  be.  He 
i';  really  the  finest  example  of  what  Mr. 
Hearst  "himself  thinks  ought  to  be  in  the 
White  House.  Just  because  he  wasnt 
o-oing  to  give  the  trust  magnates  the  con- 
tracts on  the  supplies  to  ho  used  at  the 
Panama  canal,  they  are  running  him 
down,  but  when  he  is  done,  you  watch 
him.  The  public  will  be  shouting  for 
him.  To  me  he  is  the  easiest  man  in  the 
world  to  understand,  but,  because  there 
are  so  many  people  who  are  imitation 
men,  when  such  a  one  as  he,  so  plain  and 
simple,  appears,  they  say  he  is  a  soap 
faker. 

ARABIAN  HORSES  A  LIFE-LONG  DREAM. 

L  have  dreamed  of  Arabian  horses  all 
my   life.      W^en   I   left  home  the  piece 
of^  l)aggage  that  I  regretted  leaving    be- 
hind most  was    an  old  can    of  liniment 
upon   which   there   was   a   picture   of   an 
■  Arabian  horse  being  treated.      I  have  al- 
ways drawn  the  lieads  of  Arabian  horses, 
and,  mind  you,  1  had  never  seen  one  of 
the  animals'until  I  first  went  to  Chicago. 
Jt  was  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
position there.     I  had  started   out   on  a 
detail  one  day  with  a  reporter.     I  heard 
weird  music  and,  looking  down  tlie  street, 
I  watched  the  crowd  run  to  get  a  view  of 
something.     I  saw  there  were  some  horses 
and,  as  quick  as  I  saw  them,  T  knew  that 
they  were  Arabian — the  same  that  I  had 
always    been    dreaming    about,    and     the 
white  stallion  Al)eyan,  wliich  I  now  own, 
was  ridden  by  an  old  sheik  in  advance.    I 
excused   nijyself    from    the   reporter,    and 
I  bat  was  the  Uist  he  saw  of  me.      T  think 
I    rollowed    right   along  with   the  horses, 
jnst  letting  tbe  detail  go.      T  must  have 
followed     them     twenty     miles    as     they 
marched  around  Chicago  and  l)ack  to  the 
place  where  they  were  staying. 

Of  course  it  is  hard  to  impress  you 
how  seriously  1  felt  about  this  Arabian 
hor&e  question.  I  was  afraid  I  would  lose 
my  mind  over  it.  If  you  get  your  mind 
set  on  anything  hard  enough,  you  know, 


vou  can  go  insane  over  it.  For  days  I 
couldn't  do  anything  just  because  of  these 
horses ;  on  any  other  paper  but  the  Herald 
I  would  have  been  fired. 

SHEIKS    INSULTED. 

I  read  in  some  paper  one  day  that  the 
horses  would  have  to  go  back  to  Arabia 
dead  or  alive.  I  had  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  I  thought  I  could  content 
myself  if  I  had  a  bridle.  I  went  to  the 
Arab  camp  and  drew  a  large  picture  of 
Abeyan  as  he  stood  in  his  stall.  At  that 
time,  of  course,  I  didn't  understand  any- 
thing about  what  the  finely  curving  tail 
meant.  I  showed  the  picture  I  drew  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  horse  trainer, 
and  he  said  the  picture  was  so  good  that 
the  x\rabians  ought  to  give  me  at  least  a 
poor  horse  for  it,  not  alone  a  bridle.  He 
went  with  me  and  we  got  to  the  sheik's 
camp  just  as  they  were  getting  ready 
for  a  parade. 

I  showed  my  picture  and  they  recog- 
nized it  instantly.  One  of  them  cried, 
"Abeyan  !"  and  '  some  fellow  uttered_  a 
hideous  hiss  and  a  curse  and  cut  the  pic- 
ture in  two  with  his  saber.  We  escaped 
as  best  we  could,  and  found  out  after- 
wards that  we  did  well  to  get  away,  for 
I  had  drawn  Abeyan  with  his  tail  down 
and  they  supposed  I  had  done  so  to  insult 
them.  The  greatest  insult  one  can  give 
an  Arab  is  to  say  that  he  rides  a  horse 
with  a  low  tail.  I  didn't  know  this,  and 
had  drawn  Abeyan  in  his  stall  when  his 
tail  was  flat. 

SEARCH  FOR  THE  ARABIAN    HORSES. 

All  those  Arabian  horses  were  sold  at 
Chicago  after  the  Fair,  and  were  not  sent 
back  to  Arabia.  I  was  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  and  lost  track  of  them.  But 
when  I  came  East  again,  the  first  letter 
I  wrote  was  to  try  to  find  out  where  they 
had  gone.  I  hunted  as  hard  as  anybody 
could  bunt  for  several  years,  but  I  didn't 
find  them  until  late  in  '98.  They  be- 
longed to  a  man  in  Massachusetts.  I 
liought  one  of  them,  which  was  all_  I 
could  get,  as  the  owner  at  that  time 
wouldn't  part  with  any  of  the  others.  I 
got  the  rest  of  them  from  him  last  year. 
I  bought  Nejdran  last  year  at  public  auc- 
tion without  seeing  him  for  $8,500  and, 
when  I  got  him,  he  looked  the  money.  I 
could  have  sold  him  for  $20,000  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  several  times. 
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"The    spirit   of   motherhood   is   stopping:   that   girl   from    drinking    any    more    champagne.      The    light    in 
her   eyes    and    the    expression    of   her   lips  show    that    she    has    gone    far    enough." 


THE  ARABIAN  HORSE  S  TAIL. 

The  wa}^  the  Arabian  horse  holds  his 
tail  is  looked  upon  as  the  finest  point  of 
breeding.  The  Arabs  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  God  is  shown  there.  No  man 
living  can  account  for  the  way  they  do 
it.  It  equals  the  arch  of  the  neck  and 
balances  the  horse.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Bar- 
num  &  Baile}^s  circus,  tells  me  that  they 
have  tried  everything  to  get  their  horses 
to  carry  their  tails  that  way.  .  But  the 
Arabian  horse  is  the  only  one  that  does  it. 

Another  thing  about  the  Arabian  horse 
is  the  tremendous  Avidth  of  the  jowl. 
Nature  didn't  intend  an  ordinary  horse 
to  run  far ;  his  windpipe  is  too  sm«ll.  The 
blood  runs  cold  in  his  veins  and  he  quits. 
I  noticed  the  other  day  in  the  paper  of  a 
great  race  horse  that  choked  to  death  on 
the  track  and  dropped  dead  trying  to  win. 
My  horse  Nejdran,  standing  fourteen  and 
one-half  hands  high,  is  three  times  as 
broad  across  the  throat  as  a  wonder  of  a 
horse  standing  nineteen  hands  high  with 
which  I  compared  him. 


That  is  where  the  Arabian  horse  gets 
his  endurance.  He  has  the  ability  to  run. 
He  is  the  only  horse  which,  looked  at  from 
behind,  shows  both  barrels  of  the  ribs;  he 
has  big  lungs. 

The  Arabian  horse  is  absolutely  thor- 
oughbred. You  may  tire  one  so  that  his 
legs  would  be  run  out  from  weariness, 
then  apply  whip  and  spur  and  he  will 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  respond.  You 
tire  out  another  thoroughbred  and  then 
whip  him  and  he  will  fight  you  like  a 
dog.  That  was  sliown  in  King  Richard's 
Arabs  which  were  brouaht  to  this  countrv 
in  1860.  King  Richard,  who  was  a  very 
wealthy  man,,  took  an  artist  to  the  edge 
of  the  deserfj.and  captivated  the  Arabs 
with  pictures  and  bribes  until  he  induced 
them  to  part  with  four  or  five  horses. 
These  were  taken  to  Kentucky. 

During  jthe  war,  two  men  who  were 
trying  toi  escape  from  Kentucky  to  Vir- 
ginia were  mounted,  one  on  one  of  these 
Arabs  and  the  other  on  a  thoroughbred 
Kentuckv  horse.      Thev   ran  them   until 
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'This   is   not  a  cartoon,   tut  a   mathematical  problem.      Cards    and    whisky    and    the    gun    to    bring 
relief.      The    problem    will    work    out    every    time." 


the  Kentnck}^  horse  stopped  and  refused 
to  go.  Then  the  two  got  on  the  Arab 
and  made  their  escape.  From  this  strain 
descend  many  of  the  Kentucky  saddle 
horses  which  carry  their  tails  in  the  pre- 
tentious manner  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Bedouin  believes  that  if  his  horse 
passes  to  one  of  our  dress  that  he  will  be 
deprived  of  his  place  in  the  Hereafter. 

LOVE    OF    HARMLESS    ANIMALS    AND    BIRDS. 

I  was  born  with  a  love  for  horses  and 
for  all  animals  that  do  not  hurt  anything. 
This  fondness  showed  itself  very  early  in 
me.  Father  tells  me  that  I  always  placed 
a  high  value  on  anything  pertaining  to 
animals.  He  tells  me  that  once  when  I 
was  a  littlo  bit  of  a  fellow  another  little 
chap  came  down  to  play  with  me.  I  hit 
him  with  a  stick  and  he  was  going  to  go 
home  crying  and  tell  on  me,  but  I  said, 
"Don't  go  home;  if  you  will  stay  here,  we 
will  go  (\o\n\  and  get  a  big  goose  egg  and 
you  can  take  it  home  with  you."  So  he 
compromised  and  we  went  down  and 
hunted  a  goose  egg. 

Father  tells  another  story  to  the  same 
effect.  We  had  a  dictionary  which  would 
always  open  to  the  same  spot  if  he  threw 
it  down.  On  that  page  was  a  picture  of  a 
golden  pheasant  and  a  beaten  trail  led  to 
it  where  I  had  been  poring  over  it  so 
often. 

I  didn't  start  my  pheasant  farm  at  Mor- 
ris Plains,  New  Jersey,  until  I  had  been 
in  New  York  some  time,  but  I  had  been 
buying  pheasants  here  and  there  and 
sending  them  to  Oregon.     My  wife  said 


when  we  came  to  New  York  that  she  was 
glad  I  had  got  away  from  the  incoming 
Japanese  steamers,  so  I  couldn't  get  any 
more  birds.  I  took  that  for  truth  until 
my  first  book  of  cartoons  was  published, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  saying 
that  a  gentleman  in  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
had  bought  a  copy  and  wanted  my  auto- 
graph. I  thought  I  ought  to  inquire 
about  a  gentleman  who  took  such  an  in- 
terest in  me,  and  fonnd  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  greatest  zoological  gardens 
in  the  world. 

''Got  any  pheasants?"  I  asked, 

"Finest  in  the  world." 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  DAVENPORT  FARM. 

In  that  way  I  was  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  his  system  of  agents  placed  all 
over  the  world,  whom  he  placed  at  my 
command.  At  Antwerp  at  that  time 
they  had  seventeen  varieties  of  pheasants, 
which  was  the  largest  collection  in  ex- 
istence. I  have  to-day  thirty-eight  va- 
rieties. I  have  the  rarest  birds  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  the  Fork  Tail  Jungle 
Fowls,  the  only  specimens  living  in  cap- 
tivity and  the  only  pair  that  'have  ever 
lived  at  the  same  time  in  captivity. 

I  feel*  happiest  when  I  am  with  these 
birds  and  animals.  I  am  a  part  of  them 
without  anything  to  explain.  I  have  al- 
ways been  told  that  I  would  have  been  a 
greater  cartoonist  if  I  hadn't  is*?  had 
these  animals  to  take  up  my  time.  Other 
cartoonists  have  only  one  thing  to  think 
of.      Of  course  I  have  been  very  fortunate 
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"I  once  wrote  to  my  father  asking  him  how  he  thought  I  was  doing.  He  answered:  'Never 
write  to  me  to  find  out  that.  Just  make  a  miniature  of  yourself  and  set  him  in  your  hand.  Ask 
that    man   all   the   questions    about   yourself   and   answer  them.'     That  was  the  origin  of  this  cartoon." 


in  being  able  to  compete  with  these  men, 
considering  the  fact  that  I'  have  had  other 
interests  to  look  after. 

MULTIPLYING   THE    FAKM. 

My  birds  have  led  me  into  the  greatest 
undertaking  of  my  life.  The  culmination 
of  my  labors  has  come;  I  can  see  it.  I 
never  had  any  aim  in  collecting  these 
birds;  they  were  just  dreams,  but  now  I 
have  a  big  scheme.  I  have  had  many 
talks  with  shrewd  financiers,  who  told 
me  I  couldn't  keep  this  going,  but  the 
farm  I  had  on  the  "Trail"  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  proves  that  they 
were  mistaken.  You  should  have  been 
there  and  heard  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people.  Several  people,  some  of  them 
showmen,  suggested  to  me  that  I  make  a 
number  of  "educational  farms."  Fol- 
lowing out  their  idea  I  have  about  decided 
to  put  one  in  Florida,  another  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  after  awhile  I  might  have  one 
in  London,  and  I  could  just  as  well  have 
one  in  Japan.  The  one  on  the  "Trail" 
will  go  to  Los  Angeles. 

These  harmless  animals  and  fowls  are 
good  for  people  to  see.  It  doesn't  do 
children  or  anybody  any  good  to  see  ani- 
mals that  are  just  dying  to  get  out  and 


destroy  them.  Bolossy  Kiralfy,  who  had 
the  Carnival  of  Venice  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition,  a  man  who  has  pro- 
duced many  famous  spectacles,  came  into 
my  farm  on  the  "Trail"  one  day  with  his 
wife.  He  stood  on  the  little  bridge  over 
the  creek  and  cried :  "Oh,  my !  Look 
at  this !  Oh,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this 
was  here !  This  is  beautiful !  This  is 
great !  I  am  so  sick  of  seeing  tights, 
tights,  night  and  day,  that  this  is  fine." 
Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said : 

"Mr.  Davenport,  I  want  to  give  you  a 
business  idea.  People  in  big  cities  go 
to  the  country  just  to  get  a  touch  of 
Nature.  Bring  it  to  them.  If  you  put 
this  where  they  can  reach  it,  you  couldn't 
build  a  place  big  enough  to  care  for  the 
people." 

He  was  the  first  man  who  suggested  the 
idea  to  me.  Since  then  I  have  had  a  pro- 
posal from  Los  Angeles  to  put  in  a  farm 
down  there.  If  I  build  these  farms  I 
will  have  a  room  filled  with  my  cartoons 
in  each  one  of  them  just  as  in  the  one  I 
had  on  the  Trail. 

THE    FAMOUS    DUCK    STORY. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  I  am  repaid 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collecting 
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these  animals  and  pheasants  is  through 
the  stories,  true  stories,  that  are  acted  by 
animals  and  birds  that  don't  know  they 
are  repeated.  There  is  a  story  I  often 
finish  my  lectures  with  about  a  wild  wood 
duck  and  his  mate  who  were  on  my  farm 
at  Morris  Plains. 

The  wild  wood  duck  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  ducks  of  North  America.  It 
migrates  in  winter  to  Central  and  South 
America,  where  it  is  trapped  and  taken 
to  Europe,  and  it  is  easier  to  procure 
there  than  in  its  own  country.  I  got  a 
pair  once  from  abroad  and  sent  them  out 
to  the  farm.  There  the  foreman  counted 
off  seven  feathers,  including  the  flipper 
joint  of  the  wing,  and  clipped  them  off 
with  a  stout  pair  of  shears,  according  to 
his  custom.  This  sounds  cruel,  but  it 
doesn't  hurt  very  badly  and  seldom  bleeds 
much,  and  they  can  be  the  more  readily 
caught.  The  wings  of  the  male  duck 
were  not  properly  clipped,  so  the  feathers 
grew  out  again.  He  had  full  wings,  but 
his  mate,  a  beautiful  bird,  had  not. 

There  were  at  that  time  four  professors 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  my 
house  studying  these  ducks.  I  used  to 
hurry  home  on  the  four  o'clock  express  to 
be  with  them,  and  one  evening  one  of 
them  said :  "Do  you  know  there  is  one 
duck  there  with  a  full  wing."  It  was 
along  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  we 
walked  down  to  the  edire  of  the  pond, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  house.  We 
could  see  that  the  migratory  season  was 
impressing  itself  on  the  male.  He  was 
restless  and  nervous.  He  would  fly  up 
and  disappear  in  the  direction  of  the 
south.  Each  time  he  returned  his  mate's 
happiness  seemed  to  have  increased  a  lot. 
We  watched  him  as  he  took  her  to  the 
highest  point  of  a  log,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Now,  when  I  count  three,  come  with  me 
and  don't  stay  here."  At  the  given 
time  he  rose  up  and  soared  away,  and  she 


turned  a  somersault  and  fell  into  the 
water.  This  took  place  many  times  be- 
fore he  left  for  good. 

In  November  I  noticed  that  she  was 
lonely  and  her  plumage  had  apparently 
taken  on  a  darker  cast.  There  were  many 
other  varieties  of  ducks  there,  even  other 
wood  ducks.  These  would  sweep  by  her 
and  try  to  get  her  to  notice  them,  but 
she  didn't  pay  any  attention.  This  sort 
of  thing  went  on  all  winter.  She 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of 
them.      We  even  had  to  feed  her  alone. 

Spring  came  and  on  the  10th  of  May 
tlie  ducks  gave  a  cry  of  "Hawk !"  We 
looked  up  and  saw  a  speck  in  the  sky, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  duck  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  one  pond.  As 
he  came  closer  we  discovered  that  he  was 
a  wild  wood  duck.  We  had  for- 
gotten about  the  incident  of  the  fall 
before  until  we  saw  this  very  fair 
widow  scrambling  towards  him  from  about 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  away  with  such 
demonstrations  of  affection  as  you  never 
saw  even  in  a  human  being. 

They  were  the  happiest  couple  in  the 
world.  Tliey  went  from  nest  box  to  nest 
l)ox,  around  and  around,  before  they 
found  one  that  suited  them.  Then  a  new 
idea  came  to  the  male,  and  he  turned  in 
and  whipped  every  other  duck  and  goose 
in  the  pond  just  as  if  to  show  her  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  win  her  in  the  South. 

"The  little  widow"  had  become  famous 
in  a  small  way,  and  people  coming  to  the 
farm  often  wanted  to  see  her.  Once  when 
I  went  out  to  point  her  out  I  couldn't  dis- 
tinguish her  definitely,  but  I  was  satisfied 
she  was  the  one  whose  husband  was  bow- 
ing so  politely  to  her.  I  tossed  a  small 
clod  and  the  male  flew  eight  or  ten  feet 
into  the  air,  but  came  back  quickly  as  if 
to  apologize  for  leaving  her.  There  is  no 
outward  sign  that  she  has  ever  questioned 
him. 


(To  1)6   conclvuleil   in   the   December  issue  of  The   Pacific  Monthly.) 


riiotograpU    by    Henry    Fair,    Lewlston,    Idaho. 
Clouds   over    the    Snake    River   hills   opposite   Lewiston,  Idaho. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  "THE  PALOUSE" 

By  Arno  Doscli 


THERE  used  to  be  a  superstition 
in  the  Pacific  Xorthwesl  that 
the  "Palouse  Country,"  a  term 
very  loosely  used,  was  going  to 
"pan  out."  The  thousand  roll- 
ing hills  of  the  Inland  Empire  were  be- 
lieved to  be  too  light  of  soil  to  last,  and, 
though  excellent  crops  of  wheat  were  be- 
ing produced  each  year,  those  who  did  not 
live  upon  and  cultivate  the  land,  thought 
they  saw  ruin  spelled  somewhere  on  the 
horizon  of  the  next  harvest  season.    There 


may  be  some  who  think  that  way  yet,  but 
any  man  who  travels  through  the  Inland 
Empire,  the  rolling  prairie  and  plateau 
region  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho 
along  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  can  see  for  himself 
that  all  the  arable  land  is  being  put  under 
cultivation  and  somebody  is  sure  to  give 
him  the  correct  information  that  the 
greatest  wheat  crop  on  record  has  been 
harvested  there  during  the  past  season. 
WTieat  is  the  leadinc^  fact   in  the  In- 


m^:m> 
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Harvesting     wheat     in     "the     Palouse." 
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Six-horse    teams    with    "trailers"    bringing    wheat    down  the 


land  Empire,  and  mil  grow  in  import- 
ance even  in  the  future.  For  all  those 
maligned  light  lands  have  yet  to  be 
plowed.  The  end  has  not  been  reached. 
Each  year  lighter  and  lighter  land  is 
sowed  and  no  failures  of  crops  have  been 
known.  Experience  has  not  yet  marked 
the  limit  beyond  which  it  will  be  useless 
to  plant.  This  harvest  just  past  was  not 
remarkable  in  the  amount  of  yield  to  the 
acre,  and  was  largest  simply  on  account 
of  the  increased  acreage.  Next  year  will 
probably  bring  a  larger  crop,  for  the  far- 
mer is  still  pioneering  with  his  plow  on 
lighter  lands  than  have  ever  before  been 
planted. 

This  summer's  harvest  has  been  notable 
for  one  thing,  however,  and  for  that  rea- 
son should  be  accredited  with  a  "bumper" 
crop.  In  spite  of  the  long  months  with- 
out the  accustomed  summer  showers,  the 
wheat  grew,  swelled  into  maturity,  rip- 
ened and,  when  the  sacks  were  counted, 
measured  many  more  million  Imshels 
tban  the  average,  and  as  dry  and  hot  a 
summer  is  not  likely  to  happen  again  in 
ten  years.  In  this  record  is  the  triumph 
of  the  Inland  Empire.  Its  lightest  lands 
stood  the  test  of  an  exceedingly  dry  sum- 
mer and  produced  their  share. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years  that  the  really  light  land  in  the 
Inland  Empire  has  been  placed  under  cul- 
tivation; previously  it  was  considered  use- 


less to  sow.  But  when  the  country  be- 
gan to  fill  up  with  farmers  from  the  Da- 
kotas  and  portions  of  California  where 
wlieat  growing  encountered  very  adverse 
conditions,  these  men  saw  the  possibilities 
of  the  soil.  They  were  able  to  buy  land 
in  the  Horse  Heaven  country  for  a  dollar 
and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  land 
now  selling  for  $40  to  $50,  and  some  of 
it  yielding  35  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre.  They  were  scoffed  at  when  they 
planted,  and  among  the  scoffers  were 
those  who  croaked  about  some  "dry  year," 
which  would  be  fatal  to  these  lands.  The 
ye&T  they  predicted  has  passed,  but  the 
lands  gave  their  regular  yield  and  now 
the  scoffers  are  silenced. 

j\Ir.  E.  W.  Wright,  who  is  the  statistical 
authority  on  wheat  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, annually  compiles  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian  an  estimate  of  the  year's  yield 
in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest. 
This  has  been  published  for  1905.  In  the 
following  table  he  includes  all  the  North- 
west  in  his  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  yield  was  in 
the  Inland  Empire: 

State —  Bushels 

Oregon    12,400,000 

Washington    32,800,000 

Idaho   ." 4,800,000 

Total    50,000,000 
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grade   off   the   plateaus    to   the   level   of   the    Snake   River. 

Crop  of  1904 44,096,000 

Crop  of  1903 34,785,000 

Crop  of  1902 41.600,000 

Crop  of  1901 46,600,000 

Crop  of  1900 37,000,000 

Crop  of  1899 30,200,000 

Crop  of  1898 36,400,000 

There  is  no  question  of  crop  in  the  In- 
land Empire  and  never  has  been.  Though 
a  prairie  and  plateau  country,  the  extent 
of  it  is  not  great  enough  to  lay  it  open  to 
the  late  cold  storms,  as  in  the  Eed  River 
Valley  of  the  Xorth,  or  to  the  withering 
blasts  from  the  south,  as  in  Kansas.  It 
is  a  broad,  rich  country,  sure  of  a  crop. 
The  question  is  one  of  railroads.  The 
Palouse  and  the  Clearwater  districts  are 
pretty  well  favored  in  this  way,  but  Gil- 
liam, Morrow,  and  Wasco  Counties  in 
Oregon  have  been  much  neglected  and  are 
only  now  receiving  any  attention.  How 
badly  they  stand  in  need  of  even  more 
attention  is  shown  in  the  rate  at  which 
wheat  warehouses  sprang  up  these  last 
few  months  along  the  Great  Southern 
Railway  south  from  The  Dalles  before  the 
line  was  completed. 

A  few  more  railroad  lines,  the  limit  of 
light  lands  reached,  and  the  production 
of  wheat  in  the  Inland  Empire  will  be 
reduced  to  the  point  everywhere  of  two 
years'  planting  and  one  year  summer  fal- 
low.     The  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon 


Copyrighted  by  Henry   Fair,   Lewiston,   Idaho. 

reached  a  similar  stage  years  ago,  and 
then  the  farmers  began  to  diversify.  But 
the  Willamette  Valley  never  had  such 
possibilities  in  this  direction.  Irrigation 
has  never  been  used  to  any  extent  there, 
because  there  has  been  no  need.  In  the 
Inland  Empire  there  is  plenty  of  semi- 
arid  land  where  the  only  natural  crop  is 
bunch  grass  and  sage  brush.  Irrigation 
has  only  begun  there,  except  in  a  few 
cases  inconsiderable  compared  with  those 
enterprises  even  now  being  pushed 
through.  Along  the  Snake  and  Colum- 
bia are  the  greatest  possibilities  and  the 
greatest  successes.  On  these  lands  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  raised,  and  the  East- 
ern markets  are  many  hours  nearer  than 
to  points  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  land  lying  high,  the  climate  of 
the  Inland  Empire  is  salubrious  and  en- 
livening. Down  along  the  Palouse 
River  the  farm  houses  generally  stand  at 
the  bottom  of  a  little  coulee,  where  there 
is  a  spring  and  a  patch  of  farm  yard  and 
the  only  trees  on  the  landscape.  Each 
farm  looks  like  a  home,  and  the  fields  on 
the  rolling  hills  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
take  on  a  golden  hue  that  is  of  many 
long,  sunlit  days. 

On  the  Clearwater  and  the  Snake  the 
country  has  more  character;  there  is  not 
the  endless  horizon  of  rounded  hills,  but 
somewhere  on  the  skyline  is  always  a 
mountain.     The    rivers    being    sunk    in 
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Sunset   on   the   Spokane   River. 


canyons  below  the  level  of  the  country, 
the  fields  are  often  fifteen  himdred  or  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  railroads,  and 
on  the  Clearwater  this  has  led  to  the 
necessity  of  running  tramways  from  the 
plateaus  to  the  railroad,  sliding  the  cars 
loaded  with  wheat  down  a  cable  cometimes 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  or  more  in  length. 

What  tht?  ground  is  going  to  produce 
in  the  way  of  crops  can  l)e  estimated  with 
more  or  less  mathematical  certainty,  so 
the  Inland  Empire  knows  as  a  whole  just 
how  l)ig  a  future  it  is  going  to  have,  and 
the  ])oople  there  are  laying  hands  on  and 
securing  title  to  everything  in  the  way 
of  land,  but  just  what  there  is  in  the 
mines  of  Idaho,  in  the  mountains  which 
shut  in  the  Inland  Empire  to  the  north- 
east and  southeast,,  is  problematic.  The 
Coeur  d'Alenes  are  long  past  the  pros- 
pecting stage  and  are,  producing  more  and 
ni-pre,  so  Spokane  knows  something  of  the 
future,  but  down  in  the  unquestionably 
rich,  but   barely  touched.     Seven   Devils' 


country  there  is  yet  to  be  mined  untold 
wealth.  This  in  the  future  will  mean  to 
Lewiston  what  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  meant 
to  Spokane. 

Lewiston  has  had  a  valuable  business 
for  many  years,  since  the  earliest  mining 
days,  and  has  grown  rich  on  the  crops 
n^f  the  Clearwater  and  of  Asotin  county 
just  across  the  Snake  in  Washington. 
Just  now  it  is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before,  and  has  l)een  receiving  a  new 
attention  from  the  railroads.  The  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Oregon  Eailway  &  Navi- 
gation Company  are  ])ushing  through 
ra])idly  a  joint  line  from  Lewiston  to 
Riparia,  the  cdnjunction  of  the  Snake  and 
Columbia.  This  means  fast  freight  to 
the  Coast  and  a  close  connection  with 
Portland.  The  building  of  the  north 
bank  route  down  the  Columbia  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  will  also  aid  Lewiston's 
growth.    ■ "  '  ■•    . 

An  open  river  j;o  the  sea  has  been  the 
cry  of  the  Inland  Empire  for  many  years. 
It  now  has  not  only  that  in  prospect,  but 


I'liotogiaph    by     Henry     Fair,     Lewiston.     Idaho. 

Cable  tramway  a  mile  long:  used  to  bring  wheat  down     from     the     plateau     to     the     Clearwater     River 

in    Idaho. 
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will  have  competing  railroad  lines  much 
sooner. 

Sjiokane  is  showing  the  effect  of  the 
general  prosperity  in  the  Inland  Empire, 
particularly  in  its  growth.  It  has  the 
double  advantage  of  being  the  metropolis 
for  an  unusually  rich  wheat  belt,  and  an 
unusuallv  rich  mining  district.  Its  OTOwth 


Lower   falls   of   the   Spokane   Hiver. 


has  been  inevitable,  and  its  enterprising 
citizens  are  not  overlooking  any  opportu- 
nities of  future  development. 

Figures  speak  for  themselves  in  this 
connection.  Spokane  was  founded  in 
1873,  but  in  1880  there  were  only  500 
people  there.  The  latent  powder  in  Spo- 
kane Falls  had  no  value  as  yet.  Then 
came  the  l)Oom,  and  in  1890  there  was  a 
population  of  10,822;  in  1900  the  city 
had  grown  to  36,848  inhabitants,  and  in 
the  last  five  years  it  has  almost  doubled. 
An  unofficial  census  gives  Spokane  a  pres- 
ent population  of  65^000  or  70,000. 

Spokane  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Spokane  Elver,  which 
falls  132  feet  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Tlie  electrical  power  generated  there  will 
do  oven  more  for  the  city  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  Transmitting  of  elec- 
tric power  for  long  distances  is  becoming 
])racticable,  and  the  spread  of  electric 
i-ailways  is  following  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  network  of  electric  lines  in  the  Inland 
Empire  will  come  as  surely  as  it  has  in 
Indiana,  only  the  cost  of  producing  power 
will  be  much  less  on  account  of  the  Spo- 
kane Falls. 

The  Inland  Empire  was  never  in  so 
flourishing  a  condition  as  now,  and  it  is 
growing  more  rapidly  and  more  steadily 
than  in  its  greatest  boom  period.  Every 
one  is  prosperous  and  well  dressed,  busi- 
ness conditions  are  based  on  the  ideal  of 
the  l)ank  of  open  credit,  and  the  man  who 
is  not  a  freeholder  has  not  been  in  the 
comitry  long.  Business  men  can  get  all 
the  money  they  want  for  the  asking,  and 
mortgages  are  not  so  common  a  collateral 
as  honor. 

The  financial  stability  of  the  country 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  banks  of 
the  Inland  Empire  "move"  a  large  part 
of  the  crops  themselves  and  what  extra 
money  is  needed  to  buy  the  wheat  and 
handle  it  until  a  bill  of  lading  can  be 
drawn  upon  is  readily  obtained  from 
Portland  and  the  Sound  cities.  Banks 
in  which  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  the  stockholders  and  directors 
are  common  everywhere,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  It 
will  not  bo  long  before  the  Inland  Em- 
pire "moves"  its  whole  crop. 


THE  NEW  SALTON  SEA 

The  Story  or  How  tne  Coloraao  Came  to  Pour  Its  ^\^aters  into  the  California  Desert 

By  Frank  G.  Martin 


exists 


great 


AN  anomalous  situation 
in  the  heart  of  the 
desert  region  of  Southern 
California  in  the  creation  of 
the  Salton  Sea.  It  is  a  vast 
sapphire  gem  set  on  the  inhospitable 
breast  of  the  arid  waste,  the  gift  of  the 
Colorado — a  tragic  yet  a  marvelous  gift. 
A  great  salt  industry  which  has  flourished 
there  for  years  is  irretrievably  ruined  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  devastation 
wrought  by  the  waters  has  been  made  an 
issue  for  the  courts  to  decide.  The  works 
have  been  swept  away  by  this  silent 
marauder  which  rose  like  a  mirage  in  the 
desert,  while  to  the  southward,  approach- 
ing the  Mexican  line,  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley— literally  made  to  bloom  as  the  rose, 
reclaimed  from  desert  and  dotted  with 
thriving  to^vns  containing  an  aggregate 
population  of  eight  thousand  souls — is 
menaced  with  an  overflow. 

The  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Col- 
orado into  this  great  basin  which  lies  far 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  and  resembles 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Palestine  is 
taking  place  through  the  headgates  of  the 
immense  irrigating  canal  of  the  California 


Development  Company,  which  is  reclaim- 
ing the  whole  Imperial  Valley  region,  and 
lies  about  four  miles  beyond  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line  in  Mexico.  The 
river,  as  it  recedes,  is  likely  to  flow  en- 
tirely into  the  new  channel,  thus  chang- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  for  some  distance,  as 
the  present  channel  of  the  Colorado  marks 
the  boundary. 

Still  another  issue  looms  as  a  possi- 
bility. The  War  Department  is  cliarged 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  naviga- 
bility of  streams,  and  the  Colorado  will 
not  be  navigable  unless  its  present  bed  is 
used.  The  War  Department  has  no  ap- 
propriation with  which  to  undertake  this 
work,  and  can  do  nothing  at  present.  An 
international  boundary  commission  may 
liave  to  be  invoked,  should  the  river  per- 
manently desert  its  original  channel.  The 
perplexing  question  would  doubtless  arise 
as  to  where  the  responsibility  lies,  as  the 
point  of  the  diversion  of  the  waters  is  in 
Mexico  and  the  development  company  is 
operating  under  a  Mexican  charter. 

While  giving  rise  to  these  puzzling  local 
and  international  situations,  the  encroach- 


Tho    salt    works    at    Salton    before    the    new    inland    sea  was    formed. 
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All    that   remains    of   the   great   salt   industry   at   Salton. 

ing  waters  of  the  slowly  rising  and  ever- 
expanding  sea  have  put  the  brightest  en- 
gineers of  the  Southern  Pacific  Pailroad 
to  their  wits'  end  to  devise  means  of  es- 
caping the  overflow  and  of  damming  up 
the  great  stream  which  flows  like  a  Nile 
freshet  into  this  desolate  region.  Already 
the  railroad  track  has  lieen  rebuilt  three 
times  over  a  stretch  of  fifteen  miles  which 
had  been  inundated  and,  finally,  by  a  de- 
tour, the  track  over  which  the  overland 
trains  have  been  compelled  to  move  at 
snail's  pace,  has  been  laid  on  a  level  eight 
feet  above  the  present  surface  of  the 
swelling  sea;  but  as  the  water  is  rising 
at  the  rate  of  from  one-half  to  one  inch 
a  day,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  unless 
the  inflow  is  checked,  when  the  waters 
will  again  dispute  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific engineers  this  higher  right  of  way. 

A  few  years  ago  a  vast  deposit  of  al- 
most pure  salt  was  found  in  the  desert, 
^nd  a  company  was  soon  after  formed, 
known  as  the  New  Liverpool  Salt  Com- 
pany, to  commercialize  it.  Great  salt 
works  were  built  and  the  town  of  Salton, 
which  has  been  suluiierged  and  a1)an- 
doned,  was  established.  G-.  A.  Durbrow 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  venture,  and 
was  amassing  a  fortune  when  this  stealthy 
enemy  swept  down  upon  him  and  his 
business.  Durbrow,  who  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "salt  king,"  is  now  a  ner- 
vous wreck  from  the  loss  of  his  business 
and  his  valuable  plant.  Not  only  did 
Durbrow  lose  his  salt  works,  but  his  hand- 
some home,  which  he  had  built  in  the 
desert,  has  Iwen  washed  away,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works 
pieces  of  costly  furniture  and  l)ric-a-])rac 
to-day  float  upon  the  sea.      The  largest 


Ijuilding  of  the  plant  stands  two  hundred 
feet  out  in  the  water  with  the  aspect  of  an 
old  lilockhouse  of  frontier  days,  while 
other  Iniildings  have  disintegrated  and 
their  debris  is  floating  about  on  the 
waters. 

When  the  waters  first  began  to  encroach 
upon  the  salt  works  several  months  ago 
the  salt  company  instituted  suit  in  the 
courts  for  heavy  damages  against  the  irri- 
gation company,  and  prayed  for  an  in- 
junction restraining  the  irrigation  com- 
pany from  diverting  any  more  water  from 
the  Colorado  through  the  intake  which 
was  causing  the  havoc.  Neither  the  dam- 
age nor  the  injunction  suit  has  been 
finally  adjudicated  yet. 

The  outcome  of  the  suit  for  damages 
will  l)e  of  great  import,  for  upon  the  de- 
cision, it  is  believed,  will  hang  the  fate 
of  tlie  whole  Imperial  Valley  irrigation 
scheme  as  now  conducted.  Should  the 
courts  hold  the  irrigation  company  re- 
sponsible for  the  losses  resultant  from  the 
overflow,  a  multitude  of  other  suits  would 
be  inevitable.  The  irrigation  company 
contends,  however,  that  the  overflow  was 
unforeseen,  unforeseeable  and  hence  un- 
avoidaljle,  and  is  confident  that  the  courts 
will  so  decide  and  absolve  the  company 
from  liability  for  damages. 

Last  November  tlie  California  Develop- 


Inundated   tracks   ol    the    Southern   Pacific   Railroad. 

ment  Company  made  the  cut  in  the  banks 
of  the  Colorado  which  has  wrought  such 
ruin.  This  cut  was  sixty  feet  wide  and 
seven  feet  deep  originally,  and  was  de- 
signed to  carry  an  immense  volume  of 
water  to  supplement  the  canal  supply  of 
the  Imperial  Valley.  At  first  the  great 
water  course  filled  with  silt,  and  then  the 
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river  bes-an  to  rise  and  the  cut  to  crow 
larger.  The  cut  continued  to  widen  and 
the  volume  of  water  diverted  increased. 
The  report  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment hydrographer  shows  that  at  present 
thirty-seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  is  flowing  through  the  cut,  con- 
stituting eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  river's 
entire  flow.  Unless  heroic  measures  are 
taken,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  short 
time  until  the  entire  flow  of  the  river  will 
forsake  its  old  bed  and  flow  in  the  new 
channel. 

Overflowing  the  canals  in  great  quanti- 
ties and  running  wanton  over  the  desert 
wastes  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  the 
wonderful  Salton  Sea  has  been  formed, 
sprung  up  like  Jonah's  gourd  almost  in  a 
night,  and  is  now  a  rippling  sheet  sixty 
miles  long  and  thirty  miles  wide,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  eighteen  hundred  square 
miles. 

Even  should  the  engineers  succeed  in 
staying  the  flood  which  is  feeding  this  vast 
basin,  it  is  thouglit  by  hydrographers  that 
it  will  always  retain  the  bulk  of  the  water 
which  it  now  holds.  It  is  believed  that 
what  will  be  lost  by  evaporation  will  be 
constantly  regained  by  seepage  from  the 
Colorado  Eiver,  which  never  can  he 
stopped  altogether. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  con- 
junction with  the  irrigation  companies, 
has  undertaken  to  build  a  jetty  some 
thirty-five  hundred   feet   lona-  at   the  in- 


take to  try  to  force  the  waters  of  the  Col- 
orado into  a  channel  flanked  by  heavy 
timbers  and  steel  girders,  and  endeavor 
thus  to  control  the  current  and  stop  the 
inflow  into  the  Salton  basin.  It  will  re- 
quire months  to  complete  this  work,  and 
it  is  at  best  but  an  experiment.  The  total 
cost  will  be  one  million  dollars. 

The  waters  of  the  Salton  Sea  are  unique 
in  one  particular.  The  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River,  when  they  are  discharged 
into  the  great  basin,  are  fresh  and  muddy. 
Eor  ten  miles  from  the  point  where  the 
river  disgorges  into  the  new-made  sea  the 
waters  are  fresh  and  the  fresh  water  fish 
that  come  in  from  the  Colorado  are  at 
home  there.  Some  ten  miles  west  from 
the  inlet  the  waters  begin  to  get  brackish, 
increasing  in  saltiness  and  clarity  as  the 
southeastern  shore  is  approached.  At 
Salton  the  water  is  as  clear  as  that  of  the 
Pacific  and  even  more  salty.  Tt  sc.nns 
almost  uncanny  to  be  able  to  cruise  al)Out 
in  skiffs  and  launches  over  ulaces  that  a 

L 

few  weeks  ago  were  barren. 

Marked  influence  on  the  climate  is 
ascribed  to  this  aqueous  marvel  of  th(> 
desert.  In  all  the  region  for  a  hundred 
or  more  miles  in  everv  direction  from  the 
Salton  Sea  dense  fogs  have  prevailed  al- 
most every  morning  during  the  last  Sum- 
mer, greatly  tempering  the  heat  and, 
through  the  moisture  tlms  precipitated, 
appreciably  lessening  the  amount  of  irri- 
2:ation  needed 


The   only   boat   on   the    Salton   Sea. 


'The   man   who   makes   millions  juggling   stocks   must    surround    himself    with    the    dignified    fear    and         t>   if 
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GRAFTERS  AND  FAKERS 


By  Arthur  A.  G 


reene 


GRAFT  is  not  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  those  in  high  places. 
The  humblest  among  us  may 
indulge  in  the  gentle  avocation 
of  appropriating  the  unearned 
dollar  until  he  gets  caught  at  it.  There 
are  degrees  and  varied  fields  of  activity 
in  the  world  of  graft,  but  whether  in 
the  cloistered  precincts  of  an  official  in- 
ner room  (marked  private)  or  in  the 
broad  publicity  of  the  streets,  it  is  pretty 
much  the  same,  differing,  it  is  true,  in 
corporeal  quantity  and  quality,  but  in  the 
spirit   of   the   endeavor,   identical. 

There  is  an  aristocracy  in  the  world  of 
graft,  and  the  man  who  makes  millions 
juggling  watered  stocks  must  surround 
himself  with  the  dignified  fear  and  dread 
of  kings.  He  must  not  fraternize  with 
the  man  who  sells  bottled  cure-alls  on  the 
curb,  for  the  laws  of  caste  are  not  lightly 
to  be  outraged;  but  after  all  the  one  is 
brother  in  cupidity  to  the  other.  The 
spirit  is  a  catholic  one,  and  in  various 
generations  has  been  variously  designated. 
In  all  times  since  Eve  veiled  herself  with 
fig  leaves  it  has  been  assiduously  culti- 
vated, for  it  comprehends  most  of  the  for- 
bidden things  to  which  that  ancient 
matron  became  "wised  up"  through  her 
acquaintance  with  the  serpent. 

Just  now  we  call  it  graft  and  under- 
stand that  its  many  shades  of  meaning 
include  the  cheap  peculations  of  the  street 
faker  along  with  the  gigantic  swindles 
of  our  "captains  of  finance."  Jacob,  of 
blessed  memory,  put  goat  skins  upon  his 
hands  and  the  smooth  of  his  neck  tliat  the 
blind  Isaac  might  be  deceived  and  the 
hairy  elder  son  be  defrauded  of  his  bless- 
ing. 

In  its  primitive  estate  graft  was  and 
still  is  a  flagrant  matter  of  street  traffic, 
which  phase  after  all  is  the  best,  for  it 
has  the  virtue  of  picturesqueness. 

We  have  conferred  with  it  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber  of  the  great  and  found  it  dull, 
monotonous  and  unbeautiful.  Let  us  go 
down  into  the  streets  and  see  its  happier 
side. 

There    is    a  crowd    on    the  pavement. 


Within  its  radius  is  an  open  "hack"  in 
which  stands  an  impossible  figure  in  a 
buckskin  hunting  shirt.  The  figure  wears 
much  jewelry,  his  hair  falls  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  he  is  of  distinguished 
presence.  The  gift  of  voluble  oratory 
is  "his  and  "a  personality  that  lacks  little 
of  being  fairly  hypnotic.  The  "doctor" 
is  a  blend  of  Cicero,  John  Law,  D'Artag- 
nan  and  Buffalo  Bill.  He  needs  must 
wear  his  long  hair  and  buckskin,  for  he 
discovered  the  boon,  which  he  is  con- 
ferring upon  mankind  at  so  much  the 
boon,  while  striving  mightily  as  a  scout 
with  Miles  in  the  Sioux  campaigns.  This 
much  he  admits,  that  it  is  made  from 
simples,  the  secrets  of  wliich  were  made 
known  to  him  by  a  dying  medicine  man 
of  the  tribe.  He  agrees  that  his  nostrum 
will  alleviate  every  suffering  which  ranges 
from  home  sickness  to  appendicitis. 

At  this  psychological  moment  and  just 
to  prove  his  good  faith,  he  orders  an  im- 
possible "nigger"  minstrel,  with  a  banjo, 
who  is  part  of  his  stock  in  trade  along 
with  some  gross  of  precious  bottles,  to 
burst  into  song.  The  nigger  executes 
"Way  Down  in  My  Heart  I've  Got  a 
Feelin'  for  You."  This  sentiment  estab- 
lishes his  position  as  a  public  benefactor, 
and  the  most  reticent  of  his  audience  is 
won  over.  AVlien  the  song  is  ended  and 
the  "Doctor"  "introduces  his  remedy"  for 
sale,  he  finds  need  of  all  his  ambidexterity 
in  giving  out  his  goods  to  his  suffering 
fellows  and  accepting  their  grateful  cash 
equivalent. 

The  "Doctor"  is  a  great  man.  He 
would  have  elbowed  Napoleon  off  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi  had  he  been  with  the 
Grande  Armee. 

He  has  an  arm  gone  at  the  elbow,  but 
that  is  no  justification.  It  is  not  clear 
just  why  this  particular  fraud  should  go 
into  the  streets  and  "work  a  graft."  On- - 
armed  men  before  now  have  become  useful 
citizens,  and  if  he  has  sufficient  acumen 
to  use  his  affliction  for  profit,  he  should 
be  smart  enough  to  do  something  better 
than  sell  lead  pencils  in  a  doorway.  He 
is  young  and  vigorous  looking,  he  has  aU 
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'The    'doctor'    is    a    blend    of    Cicero,    John    Law,    D'Artagnan    and    Buffalo    Bill." 


his  other  Hmbs  and  his  facuKies  intact, 
therefore  why  should  we  be  asked  to  buy 
his  pencils  at  quadruple  their  value  wben 
we  don't  need  lead  pencils  in  the  least? 
Wlien  one  thinks  of  Helen  Keller  he 
loses  patience  with  a  man  who  "throws 
up  the  sponge"  when  he  loses  an  arm. 
The  goo>d-for-nothingness  of  such  a  crea- 
ture is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  civiliza- 
tion presumably  grown  decent.  However, 
the  man  with  the  pencils  is  a  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  silly  sentimentality  upon 
which  beggars  thrive.  Pity  is  a  curious 
emotion,  and  has  l)ecome  sadly  perverted. 
The  man  with  the  pencils  cajoles  the 
passer-by  into  believing  that  his  wares  are 


presented  for  legitimate  barter  and  trade, 
yet  he  knows  right  well  he  is  plying  the 
nefarious  traffic  of  beggary.  The  mendi- 
cant class  in  this  country  is  growing  and 
threatens  to  become  as  graceless  and  as 
irrepressible  here  as  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

From  a  lilock  farther  down  the  street 
comes  the  doleful  sound  of  a  concertina 
in  distress.  It  is  there  that  a  blind 
creature,  created  in  God's  image,  crouches 
on  the  sidewalk  and  craves  r.  coin  from 
the  passer-by.  There  is  some  mitigation 
for  his  offense,  but  it  seems  downright 
vicious   of   him   to   lay   violent  hands   on 


"When    one    thinks    of    Helen   Keller   he    loses   patience  with  the  man  who  'throws  up  the  sponge'  when 

he    loses    an    arm." 
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"The   reprobate   at   the   curb,    who   draws   his  custom   by   fondling:    snakes    about    his   neck." 


"The  Harp  That  Once  Thro'  Tara's 
Halls"  or  a  good  old  hymn  of  the  Meth- 
odist persuasion.  It  is  a  had  matter  as  it 
is,  so  why  make  it  worse?  Not  content 
with  making  capital  of  his  sightless  eyes, 
he  needs  must  tinge  his  appeal  with  offense 
to  the  ear.  By  so  doing  he  lists  himself 
among  the  grafters  of  the  streets.  Of 
course  we  concede  the  charitable  dime,  but 


we  cannot  forgive  him  that  concertina. 

Now,  as  if  our  other  troubles  were  not 
enough,  we  come  next  upon  the  reprobate 
at  the  other  curb,  who  draws  his  custom 
by  fondling  snakes  about  his  neck.  What 
significance  the  snakes  have  is  past  finding 
out,  for  this  bra^vny  individual  is  selling 
a  worthless  silver  polish  to  the  credulously 
curious   crowd  around  him.     If  there  is 
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any  connection  between  the  charming  of 
snakes  and  the  selling  of  polish,  it  is  not 
apparent,  yet  he  combines  the  two  pros- 
perously. It  is  an  effective  trick  of  the 
trade,  a  feature  of  the  graft  to  which  no 
self-respecting  beggar  would  subscribe. 
The  part  of  wisdom  is  to  hurry  past  him 
and  his  snakes,  for  we  are  all  but  human, 
and,  being  human,  have  a  weakness  for 
the  charming  of  snakes.  We  must  hurry 
lest  we  be  prevailed  upon  to  buy  of  his 
wares  and  so  contribute  to  the  immor- 
ality of  the  age. 

Hello  I  Here  is  the  dancing  toy  ven- 
dor, a  merry  rascal,  who  appeals  to  the 
child-spirit  that  never  quite  grows  up  in 
us.  He  may  be  halt  or  lame  or  blind  or 
all  three.  His  afflictions  do  not  matter 
so  long'  as  his  toys  dance.  He  gets  his 
pittance  because  the  automatons  dance, 
and  we  older  children  leave  his  place  on 
the  street  side  with  happy  memories  of 
the  meeting.  The  man  with  the  dancing 
toys  has  a  graft  after  our  own  hearts,  and 
is  very  wise  in  his  day  and  generation. 

"Crowd  up  a  little  closer,  friends." 
Did  you  hear  that?  Xo  need  to  tell  us 
the  meaning  of  that  invitation.  To  those 
of  us  who  know  the  streets,  the  language 
of  the  spieler  needs  no  translation.  His 
siren  song  is  as  simple  as  a  one-finger 
exercise  on  the  piano,  and  he  would  have 
it  appear  as  guileless.  Alas,  it  is  not  so. 
It  is  deep  and  malign,  and  deliberately 
devised  for  our  undoing.  The  leather- 
lungQji  orator  has  something  in  that  mys- 


terious covered  wagon  before  which  he 
stands  and  lures.  There  is  a  freak  in 
that  wagon  the  wonder  of  which  he  is 
explaining  to  the  uninitiated.  It  may 
be  a  sea  serpent,  most  likely  it  is.  Pos- 
sibly, ah,  let  us  hope  it  is,  a  mummy, 
which  he  almost  convinces  us  was  once 
the  clay  tenement  of  a  Pharoah  of  ancient 
Egypt,  when  we  know  right  well  it  was 
nxade  in  a  Connecticut  papier-mache  fac- 
tory. 

A  graceless  grafter  is  the  man  with  the 
peep  show.  He  brings  his  employment 
almost  to  the  confines  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. The  scientist  who  discovers  an 
elixir  of  life  or  holds  the  secret  of  making 
gold  nuggets  from  oyster  shells  is  such  as 
he.  He  waxes  plethoric  of  purse,  and 
with  sublime  assumption  takes  to  himself 
the  airs  of  respectability.  He  belongs  to 
the  non-toiling,  non-spinning  class,  and 
deserves  no  longer  shrift  than  the  crook 
Dolitician  or  the  crook  financier. 

The  graft  of  the  streets  takes  on  multi- 
form shapes.  There  are  so  many  kinds 
that  only  a  strong  man,  indeed,  might 
have  strength  to  recite  the  names  of  them 
all.  The  "system"  encompasses  so  much 
that  the  brain  reels  in  trying  to  contem- 
plate its  vast  dimensions.  It  is  spread 
before  us  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night, 
and  none  of  us  escapes  its  ramifications. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  profit  in  study- 
ing it,  but  we  cannot  avoid  observing  its 
workings.  No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  look 
in  high  places  for  such  as  thrive  on  the 
unearned  dollar. 
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An   idle   fellow — the   morning   breeze 
Comes  fresh  from  the  meadow  clover. 
And  he  gossips  long  to  the  listening  trees 
That  laugh  and    whisper    the  shameless 

breeze 
That  wanders  the  trep-t;0DS  over. 

J. 

With  sweetness  ladene'd  from  flowery  lea 
As  the  afternoon  is  waning. 
The  south  wind  comes  and  in  accents  free 
Speaks  honeyed  words  to  the  trembling 

tree 
That  answers  with  sweet  complaining. 


Over  the  mountains  with  noisy  glee 

The  north  wind  rollicks  shouting. 

And  with  arms  tossed  free 

Does  the  noisy  tree 

Eeply  to  the  north  wind's  shouting. 

The  night  wind  whispers  the  sombre  tree 
A  story  of  deepest  sorrow; 
Mournful  and  sad  is  the  weary  plea 
That  the  night  wind  sighs  to  the  listen- 
ing tree 
That  sighs  at  the  night  wind's  sorrow. 

— H.  H.  Metcalt 
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Gentleman    Jim. 


SHORT  STORIES 


The  Short  Story  Department  of  THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  has  been 
contributed  to  almost  exclusively  by  Western  writers,  who  know  at 
first  hand  of  the  life  they  depict.  Manuscripts  of  short,  picturesque 
stories  are  solicited. 


GENTLEMAN  JIM 

By  Cnarlcs  Lorrimer 

THE  spring  "round-ups'"  were  over  on  the  cattle-runs  and  with  them,  the 
most  active  weeks  of  the  cowboy's  rough  year  passed  into  comparative 
idleness.  The  animals,  strayed  far  off  their  rangers,  were  collected,  the 
young  cattle  branded,  and  the  little  calves  which  had  mysteriously 
acquired  a  mark  upon  them  other  than  that  of  the  owner  whose  brand 
their  mothers  bore,  separated  from  the  herd. 

Wages  having  been  paid  up,  the  cowboys  were  bound  with  one  accord  to  a  bar- 
becue at  Secret,  a  town  straggling  on  the  edge  of  nowhere.  After  the  long,  forced 
silences;  the  solitary  weeks  of  the  broad,  wrinkled  plains;  after  the  whirling  dust, 
the  plunging,  huddling  and  dodging  of  the  corrals,  the  men  found  the  "talking 
part"  of  them  suddenly  awake  and  calling  aloud  for  entertainment  and  relaxation. 

Secret  in  every  day  life  was  a  very  poor  place  to  look  for  entertainment.  I 
have  called  it  a  town,  but  that  was,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  courtesy  epithet,  applied 
because  there  is  no  word  yet  in  our  language  which  fits  it  more  closely.  It  was 
really  a  collection  of.  human  habitations,  marooned  in  a  sea  of  unending,  feature- 
less plains.  There  were  twenty  buildings  huddled  together  like  castaways  in  a 
little  stronghold  of  semi-civilization.  One  was  a  general  store,  another  a  billiard 
saloon,  a  third  an  eating-house,  and  the  rest  a  group  of  miscellaneous  little  frame 
skeletons  bordering,  all  of  them,  on  the  white  ribbon  of  a  road  that  went  wandering 
aimlessly  away,  dipping  with  the  long  ground  swell  of  the  desert,  and  reappearing 
in  the  crest  of  ridges  only  to  slide  gently  down  again  out  of  sight  into  a  world 
without  end,  bathed  in  opalescent  light. 

Out  of  the  vague  cattle-land  the  cowboys  gathered — all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  under  the  shell  of  their  outer  picturesqueness.  The  fringed  leather  chapar- 
rejos,  the  bright  shirts,  the  handkerchiefs  knotted  carelessly  around  their  throats, 
the  worn  sombreros,  served  to  accentuate  the  fascination  of  their  youth,  strength 
and  dare-devil  courage,  as  no  sleek-fitting  orthodox  clothes  could. 

By  sunset  the  merry-makers  were  nearly  all  in,  their  boots  white  with  the  dust 
of  many  horizons,  their  bronzed  skins  shining  through  a  coating  of  alkali  powder 
like  polished  oak.  The  eating-house  attracted  a  group  of  loungers  who  idled  about 
comparing  notes  in  a  neighborly  fashion  on  the  various  "runs''  where  they  were 
working.    Someone  inquired  loudly  for  "Tom." 

"I  reckon  Tom  oughter  to  be  comin'  along  soon,"  said  a  tall,  toasted,  ungram- 
matical  son  of  the  soil. 

"1  reckon  he  ought, '^  answered  a  second. 

These  little  neighborly  visits,  which  they  spoke  of  as  though  they  were  a  ques- 
tion of  sauntering  around  the  corner,  were  in  reality  journeys  of  a  hundred  iniles 
or  more — matters  of  two  days'  hard  riding.  A  hundred  miles,  it  seemed  a  long  way 
to  come  to  Secret.  However,  the  attractions  of  a  barbecue  are  great  and  this  one 
was  conducted  in  no  mean  fashion. 
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Certainly  the  entertainment  was  in  right  round-up  style  with  enough  whisky — 
good  whisky,  mind  you — to  welcome  the  whole  country->side  and  good  food,  too, 
provided  by  the  eating-house  whence  a  smell  of  dainties  wound  like  a  lariat  from 
the  kitchen  where  they  were  being  prepared.  Outside  a  steer  was  roasting  whole 
over  a  huge  bed  of  flame,  with  big  ])undles  of  saplings  and  armfuls  of  chaparral 
piled  beside  it  ready  to  be  thrown  on  later  when  a  roaring  blaze  would  be  needed 
"to  make  the  darkness  visible.^'  Near  by,  the  cowboys  had  a  great  camp  in  the 
open,  the  sky  being  the  lightest  roof  and  the  earth  the  softest  pillow.  And  stacked 
in  a  corner  was  abundant  fodder  for  the  horses. 

Th-e  dark  crept  stealthily  over  the  lowlands,  soft-footed  as  a  panther.  In  an 
elastic  circle  around  the  fire  sat  Buckeye  Jim,  Dakoty  and  Prairie  Bill  with  others, 
enjoying  the  occasion;  but  Prairie  Bill  was  enjoying  himself  most.  He  had  an 
audience,  and  he  was  reciting  to'  them  anecdotes  racy  and  spirited,  original  and 
quite  unprintable,  scattered  with  glowing  and  fantastic  oaths,  just  as  the  prairies 
were  scattered  with  glowing,  daring  flowers.  It  was  not  a  land  of  delicate,  pastel 
shadows  but  of  sharp  contrasts  cut  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  rough  chisel  of  experience. 
The  audience  laughed  and  swore  joyfully,  drawling  appreciative  comments  to  itself, 
and  Prairie  Bill  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  being  a  man  whom  the  approbation  of 
his  fellows  pleased  monstrously.  The  under-currents  of  feeling  mattered  little 
enough  to  him ;  but  he  appreciated  the  pleasant  ripple  on  the  surface. 

Presently  breaking  into  the  attentive  circle,  elbowing  his  way  through  the 
outer  shifting  fringe  of  audience  to  the  ring  of  nearer  faces  lit  up  sharply  by  the 
flickering  firelight,  came  a. cowboy  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  He  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  a  man,  straight  as  a  young  eucalyptus  and  handsome  as 
Adonis — Adonis  sunburned.  He  was  the  living  epitome  of  his  life  and  associations. 
All  these  men,  and  he  better  than  any  embodied  the  type,  were  lusty  men  and 
young,  with  hot  passions  untamed.  If  they  looked  often  on  death,  they  looked 
seldom  on  the  artificial  vice  of  the  older  civilized  East.  Tried  in  the  fire  of  courage 
and  endurance,  their  natures  were  tempered  to  a  true  nobility  of  spirit,  as  ready, 
if  more  deeply  hidden,  than  the  next  man's. 

Greetings  are  short  in  cattle-land  and  amid  half  nods.  Gentleman  Jim — they 
nicknamed  him  so  because  of  his  Adonis  face — took  his  place  near  the  fire,  while 
the  conversation,  uninterrupted  by  polite  and  formal  salutations,  continued  serenely. 
Somebody  called  loudly  for  the  "booze." 

"Jim,  bet  I've  got  a  twenty-dollar  thirst,"  commented  Prairie  Bill. 

"No  wonder,  you  keep  your  jaws  so  well  exercised,"  answered  Dakoty  with  a 
dry  smile. 

Sardines  were  then  called  for,  and  potted  meats  and  deviled  ham;  which 
sophisticated  nourishment  was  intended  as  an  appetizer  before  the"heavy  work" 
began  on  the  beef.  The  saloonkeeper's  wife  brought  the  cans  over  from  the  store. 
She  was  a  "fine-looker,"  buxom  and  strong  with  a  little  grace  and  a  head  of 
splendid  hair — no  peroxide  make-believe  but  real  fine-spun  gold.  The  sunshine 
seemed  caught  in  its  meshes  and  quite  content  to  stay  there.  She  had,  too,  a  cer- 
tain reputation  among  that  not  over-nice  company,  a  reputation  that  followed  her 
like  a  lurid  streak  from  the  last  mining-town  in  which  her  shiftless  husband  had 
kept  a  saloon.  But  she  had  never  justified  it.  Everyone  of  the  cowboys,  as  they 
expressed  it  in  their  own  rough  and  ready  speech,  had  "tried  their  hand  with  her" — 
and  been  disappointed;  all  except  one  who  was  too  careless  or  too  indolent  to  enter 
any  such  competition. 

She  sent  the  cans  with  a  deft,  quick  turn  of  the  wrist  to  those  who  asked  for 
them.  "Ham,"  somebody  roared  and  she  gave  the  tin  a  successful  "shy"  across 
the  fire.  Then  came  a  call  for  "sardines,"  followed  by  a  growl  of  "You  son  of  a  sea 
cook,"  as  the  can  was  intercepted  on  its  journey  by  some  artful  dodger. 

After  all  were  given  out,  she  walked  the  round  of  the  fire  to  where  Gentleman 
Jim  sat  staring  gravely  and  quietly  into  the  flames  that  danced  and  coquetted  and 
hissed  and  snarled  according  to  their  several  dispositions.  In  his  hand  he  held  his 
sombrero,  with  a  long  sprig  of  Golden-Rod  stuck  through  its  cord,  and  he  was 
crumpling  in  the  soft  crown  as  ihe  stepped  up  close  to  him. 
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"I  don't  doubt  but  you'll  miss  me  when  you're  back  on  the  ranch,"  she  whis- 
pered with  a  note  of  tender  pleading  in  her  voice.  He  Jiodded  his  head  slowly 
without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  fire. 

"I'll  be  most  too  busy  for  them  luxuries  respectin'  women  there,"  he  said. 

Her  only  answer  was  to  stoop  and  take  the  Golden-Rod  from  his  hat-band. 

"D — n  you,  get  some  more  whisky,"  ejaculated  Prairie  Bill  between  anecdotes, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  her  standing  there  idle.  Without  more  ado,  she  stuck  the 
bright  flower  in  her  brighter  hair,  and  sank  into  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of 
the  saloon. 


The   sunshine    seemed   caught   in    the    meshes  of  her  hair  and  quite  content  to  stay  there. 

The  talk  turned  sharply  to  the  bronco,  pride  and  delight  of  the  cowboy,  com- 
panion of  his  lonely  joumeyings;  friend,  confidant  and  trusty  servant  combined. 
Wonderful  stories  of  horses  were  contributed,  like  bits  of  mosaic  added  piece  by 
piece  to  the  great  pavement  of  discussion  the  central,  deep-lying  motive  of  which 
was  to  prove  each  man's  "boss"  the  best. 

"My  boss  can  travel  seventy  miles  a  day  and  finish  fresh  as  paint,"  ventured 
one  man,  diving  boldly  into  the  personal  waters  where  all  longed  to  be  swimming. 
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The  steer  had  long  ere  this  been  subdivided  into  vulgar  fractions.  The 
whisky  was  circulating  freely  now,  and  the  emptier  the  barrel  grew,  the  more 
wonderful  the  stories  became. 

Gentleman  Jim  broke  the  long  silence:  "I  guess  every  man  thinks  his  own 
boss  best,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I  know  mine  is,"  he  boasted  good  humoredly,  and 
then  continued  with  some  drawling  comments  on  broncho  character  in  general. 
"Every  man  thinks  his  friend  is  best  and  bosses  are  pretty  much  like  humans. 
Some  are  trustworthy  with  everyone  and  some  with  only  one.  There  are  kickers, 
too  that  you  just  can't  cure — no  one  could — and,  mind  you,  the  kicker  is  always 
the  boss  with  the  Sunday  expression." 

"Yes,  and  there  are  handsome  high-flyers,  too,  witli  a  box  of  fancy  tricks  so 
fine  and  elegant,  promisin'  to  keep  fresh  for  a  hundred  mile  and  goin'  lame  the 
first  ten.  Oh,  yes,  bosses  are  just  like  humans,"  sneered  Prairie  Bill  back.  He  was 
jealous  of  Gentleman  Jim,  of  his  good  looks,  his  easy,  boastful,  good-humored,  supe- 
riority, and  Public  Opinion  agreed  with  Prairie  Bill.  The  landlord's  wife  was  an 
additional  thorn  in  their  sides. 

"Goin'  out  tomorrer?"  ventured  one  of  the  timider  spirits,  addressing  Gentle- 
man Jim,  who  felt  the  damp,  clammy  breath  of  trouble  in  the  air. 

"Reckon  I  may." 

"How'li  you  get  across  Rattlesnake  Ford?  It's  plumb  full  since  the  rains," 
continued  the  timid  man. 

"Reckon  my  hoss'll  jump  across." 

"Reckon  he  won't,"  snapped  Prairie  Bill.  ''It's  a  good  eighteen  foot  and  gol- 
darned  slippery." 

The  younger  cowboy  flushed  a  deep  red,  and  little  sparks  of  anger  seemed  to 
strike  out  of  his  eyes,  but  he  did  not  answer. 

"Well  look  here,  I  guess  you're  a  bit  boastful,"  continued  Prairie  Bill  in  a 
soft,  conciliating  tone  with  a  thorn  hidden  in  its  velvet.  "D'you  mean  to  say  your 
boss  can  take  you  over  any  eighteen  foot  jump  ?" 

"Now,  I  bet  you  drinks  for  the  crowd  that  he  can't  take  you  over  a  ten-foot 
jump  right  close  to  home,  over  this  here  campfire,"  he  finished  insinuatingly  and 
gravelv  measuring  the  distance  with  an  irritating,  critical  eve.  "D'vou  take 
the  bet?" 

Gentleman  Jim  might  have  been  deaf.  He  sat  immovable.  A  slow  wave  of 
pallor,  creeping  up  over  his  face  like  a  flag  leisurely  unfurling,  was  the  only  sign 
of  his  anger,  roused  more  by  the  patronizing  tone  than  the  actual  taunt  which  was 
simplv  an  excuse  to  pick  a  quarrel.  Presently,  very  quietly  and  slowlv  he  drawled 
out,  "Done." 

The  circle  half-gasped.  It  was  a  theatrical  moment,  and  no  one  is  quicker 
to  appreciate  good  "blood  and  thunder"  melodrama  than  your  average  oowboy. 
Perhaps  if  the  whisky  barrel  had  been  full  instead  of  three-quarters  empty,  Gentle- 
man Jim  would  have  thought  twice  before  taking  up  a  wager  so  evidently  made  to 
rid  the  camp  of  the  handsomest  man  in  it.  But  anger  and  whisky  have  never  kept 
company  with  prudence.  Moreover,  Prairie  Bill,  in  launching  his  malicious  sug- 
gestion, deliberately  chose  to  touch  on  the  most  vulnerable  spot  of  youth,  when  an 
implication  of  cowardice  is  the  most  unforgivable  insult.  Gentleman  Jim  had  his 
reputation  as  a  dare-devil  to  keep  up.  If  he  refused  the  bet,  that  reputation  was 
lost  justly  or  unjustly. 

The  circle  broke  into  little  groups  of  quiet  talkers.  "I  reckon  Gentleman 
Jim's  hot  as  summer,"  somel)ody  whispered  to  his  side-partner. 

"I'd  ruther  be  hit  by  a  rattlesnake  than  jump  this,"  said  another. 

Gentleman  Jim  said  nothing  further  but  sat  staring  placidly  into  the  flames, 
apparently  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  if  in  half  an  hour  Prairie  Bill  was  to  risk 
l.iis  life  over  them.  Yet  he  knew,  this  silent  man,  the  uncertain,  undependable  dis- 
position of  the  bronco,  which  varies  from  lamb-like  sedateness  and  docility  to  the 
wildness  and  freakishness  of  all  furies  together. 

Soon  the  population  of  Secret  in  some  voiceless  way  became  aware  that  things 
were  happening  at  the  campfire.     One  by  one  its  legitimate  inhabitants  strolled 
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over  to  "see  the  fun,"  as  they  would  have  expressed  it — but  not  in  the  cowboys' 
hearing.  Personal  comments  on  a  man  with  a  gun  are  usually  made  out  of  hear- 
ing or  under  the  breath. 

Both  the  audience  and  Gentleman  Jim  had  a  proper  sense  of  the  dramatic 
moment.  It  could  not  be  forced.  The  desultory  conversation  going  on  in  the 
interval  was  lumpy  like  uneven  knobs  of  sage-brush  on  the  desert,  shrunk  up  by  a 
similar  tense  dryness.  Only  the  eye  of  Prairie  Bill  was  fixed  on  Gentleman  Jim 
with  exultant  malevolence.  He  had  driven  his  rival  deliberately  into  a  corner;  and 
his  narrow  spirit,  into  which  the  breath  of  the  plains  had  never  succeeded  in  blow- 
ing any  sense  of  wide  horizons,  was  delighted. 

"1   guess  he'll   be  afeerd  to  try  it,"  whispered   .he    boldly    to    his    neighbor. 

But  Gentleman  Jim,  if  he  heard,  took  no  notice.  He  was  staring  stolidly  into 
space,  this  man  of  few  words.  The  company,  vaguely  uneasy,  hurried  their  last 
mouthful  and  drank,  in  great  gulps,  the  remains  of  the  whisky. 

"Like  a  torch  light  procession  goin'  down  your  throat,"  some  one  cried  and 
the  group  laughed.  The  loudness  of  it  was  too  loud  to  be  quite  spontaneous  or 
enjoyable. 

Still  Gentleman  Jim  sat  there  silent  and  sombre,  almost  as  if  he  had  no  mind 
to  fulfill  the  ridiculous,  half-impossible  bet.  Some  of  the  older  men,  the  conserva- 
tive section  of  public  opinion,  might  have  veered  to  the  younger  cowboy's  side  and 
prevented  the  wager — except  for  that  unwritten  law  in  cattle-land,  which  forbids  a 
third  party's  interference  with  cards  or  horses  or  between  man  and  man.  And, 
after  all.  Gentleman  Jim's  attitude,  his  slow  reluctance,  was  like  as  not  laziness 
rather  than  disinclination,  for  no  one  could  doubt  that  he  was  a  brave  man.  He 
had  ridden  near  death  too  often  to  fear  it. 

Yet,  had  they  but  known  it,  he  felt  a  shivery,  creepy  feeling,  not  quite  fear 
yet,  but  near  enough  to  travel  with  it  in  double  harness.  The  first  faint  streak  of 
morning  was  creeping  in  like  a  thief  to  steal  night's  coat  of  darkness.  It  seemed 
strange,  all  these  men  there  before  him  easy  and  comfortable,  finishing  their  sup- 
per, and  far  away  the  mountains  just  touched  with  a  faint,  gray  dawn,  the  promised 
golden  glory  of  which  he  might  not  see.  He  was  after  all  a  brave  man,  though  lie 
was  afraid.  But  he  did  fail  in  the  supreme  test  of  courage;  he  was  not  brave 
enough  to  confess  his  fear. 

So  while  the  man  in  him  was  melting  away  into  the  boy  frightened  by  the 
unknown,  his  companions  believed  him  the  coolest  of  them  all,  just  as  he  had 
always  been  the  steadiest  to  deal  death  justly.  They  looked  at  the  glow  of  his 
black  eyes  and,  mistaking  the  light  therein,  even  taunting  Prairie  Bill  let  the  cow- 
boy take  his  own  time. 

One  youngster  broke  into  a  song,  a  cowboy  version  of  a  familiar  air.  It  had 
twenty  verses,  nineteen  broad  and  coarse,  one  decent  and  plaintive.  By  a  strange 
freak,  whisky  drove  him  to  choose  the  one  clean  verse  and  his  young,  unworn  voice 
rose  true  and  sweet : 

"Last  night  as  I  lay  on  my  pillow  * 

And  gazed  at  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
'  I  wondered  if  ever  a  cowboy 

Would  drift  to  the  sweet  bye  and  bye." 

As  the  song  ended.  Gentleman  Jim  rose  abruptly  to  his  feet,  lithe  as  a  young 
jaguar,  and  stretched  himself.  He  walked  off  to  fetch  his  horse,  tethered  behind 
the  saloon,  and  straightway  a  whirlwind  of  conversation  struck  the  diminished 
circle. 

"I  guess  it  was  the  yaller-haired  peach  he's  been  havin'  a  vision  of,"  sneered 
Prairie  Bill. 

"D'you  figger  he'll  do  it'?'  asked  another  irrelevantly. 

"He  ought  'ter,  he's  so  d — d  boastful,"  said  a  third.  "And  Lord  !  how  he 
fancies  himself !" 

"  'Taint  for  nothin'  he  wuzz  named  'Gentleman  Jim'  with  those  fancy,  assorted 
eyes  o'  his,"  said  Prairie  Bill. 
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So  they  went  on  piling  up  sneers  and  taunts,  using  his  solitariness,  and  his 
success  with  the  "yaller-haired  peach"  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  their  petty  jeal- 
ousies.    Prairie  Bill  threw  more  wood  on  the  campfire,  which  was  burning  low. 

Before  the  last  log  was  fairly  alight,  Gentleman  Jim  reappeared,  coaxing  and 
soothing  and  gentling  the  "hoss,"  which  was  certainly  a  pretty  specimen  of  a 
bronco,  as  broncos  run.  He  was  ''talking  soft"  to  the  creature,  rubbing  its  velvet 
nose  and  caressing  its  small,  pointed  ears.  Then  he  cinched  his  girths  up  tighter 
and  jerked  the  stirrup  leathers  to  see  that  they  were  firm  and  had  not  been  tam- 
pered with.  The  crowd  was  on  its  feet  now  watching  intently  the  silent  grave 
preparations. 

"I  reckon  I'm  ready,"  said  Gentleman  Jim,  quietly  leading  the  bronco  a  few 
paces  farther  back  from  the  fire,  which  burned  and  crackled  merrily  now  with  the 
new  wood.  The  bronco  smelled  the  resinous  saplings,  and  sniffed  inquiringly, 
though  he  had  smelled  that  pine  odor  often  enough  in  many  a  solitary  forest  camp. 
But  that  is  just  the  nature  of  the  bronco.  A  dozen  times  he  will  pass  with 
equanimity  what  on  the  thirteenth  occasion  will  give  him  nervous  prostration. 

Gentleman  Jim  patted  the  trembling  'Animal,  and  led  him  around  to  the  best 
approach  for  the  jump.  A  pin  might  have  dropped  and  been  heard  by  the  crowd 
if  they  had  not  been  too  excited  to  listen.  Prairie  Bill  was  well  in  front  with  an 
unpleasant  smile  on  his  dark  face.  The  saloonkeeper's  wife  joined  the  crowd,  and 
two  .  r  the  cowboys,  with  a  rough  courtes}',  made  place  for  her  in  the  front  rank. 
Gentleman  Jim  was  looking  the  "boss"  over  slowly,  holding  him  loosely  by  the 
bridle. 

"I  reckon  he's  the  only  boss  in  the  country  could  do  it,"  he  said  with  a  flash  of 
pride. 

"We'll  judge  of  that  presently,"  some  one  answered. 

"He's  a  lady's  pet,  warranted  tame,"  snorted  Prairie  Bill,  referring  sarcasti- 
cally to  the  docile  attitude  of  the  cre&ture,  who  stood  there  now  as  quiet  as  a 
woollv  lamb. 

The  saloonkeeper's  wife  stepped  forward  a  pace  or  two.  Gentleman  Jim  was 
just"  about  to  leap  into  the  saddle.  The  reins  were  gathered  in  his  hand  low  on  the 
bronco's  neck.  The  silence  was  tense  as  a  fiddle-string.  He  hesitated  a  moment 
to  hear  her  message.  It  was  quick  and  to  the  point.  She  drew  her  right  hand 
from  the  folds  of  her  cotton  skirt  where  it  hung  naturally,  and  a  small,  shining 
barrel  flashed  in  the  cowboy's  face. 

There  was  a  sharp  report  which  tore  the  stillness  in  shreds.  But  before  it 
had  done  raising  echoes  in  the  still  night.  Gentleman  Jim  had  struck  the  pistol 
harmless  from  the  woman's  hand,  and  horse  and  rider,  centaur-like,  had  cleared 
the  blazing  logs,  disappearing  in  the  darkness  toward  Rattlesnake  Ford,  followed 
by  the  admiring  yells  of  the  crowd,  who  were  quick  enough  to  recognize  a  hero 
when  they  saw  one.  The  woman  threw  herself  sobbing  on  the  dry  turf,  and 
Dakoty's  voice  drawled  softly,  "  'Pears  like  the  drinks  are  on  you.  Bill." 


FROM  THE  HEART  OF  A  ROSE 

By  Elizabetn    v  ore 

THE  blazing  sun  filtered  through  the  dusty  windows.  Inside  the  air  was 
moist  and  heavy ;  the  throbbing  of  machinery  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  stillness.  The  man  bending  over  the  whirring  wheels,  straight- 
ened up,  and  setting  the  oil  can  down  for  a  moment,  wiped  the  humid 
drops  from  his  forehead. 

lie  looked  what  he  was — a  part  of  his  surroundings — a  mere  cog  in  the 
wheels  of  a  mighty  enterprise,  an  adjunct  in  the  great  shops  in  the  shadow  of 
which  he  had  been  born  and  raised;  where  his  father  had  worked  before  him,  and 
his  oAvn  work  had  begun  at  the  age  which  was  a  crime  against  childhood. 

He  was  nothing  outside  the  works.  His  education  was  the  merest  rudiments 
gained  at  night  school,  and  such  general  knowledge  as  might  be  obtained  from 
laborious  and  desultory  reading  of  the  newspapers.    He  never  had  any  youth. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  man  that  he  seldom  spoke.  What  could  he  have 
to  say?  When  the  superintendent  or  foreman  came  around,  or  perchance  the 
owner  of  the  shops,  he  listened  in  stoical  silence,  and  did  as  he  was  told.  Counting 
by  years  he  was  young,  measuring  by  the  days  of  his  servitude  he  was  very  old. 

Uncommunicative,  the  other  hands  fought  shy  of  him.  "Stupid,  but  faithful," 
his  superiors  called  him,  a  man  who  did  his  work  well  because  it  was  second  nature. 
A  valuable  man  whom  it  was  not  necessary  to  advance,  since  he  had  been  identified 
with  the  works  too  long  to  be  useful  anywhere  else. 

Nature  had  given  hiui  a  man's  full  heritage  of  magnificent  strength  and  vigor, 
a  broad  shouldered  young  giant,  but  cursed  by  the  brand  of  servitude  out  of  all 
semblance  of  manhood. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  only  existed. 

As  he  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  oil  can,  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
was  heard.  Someone  was  entering  the  room.  A  silvery  laugh  rang  out  behind  him, 
the  delicate  perfume  of  after  of  roses  came  to  him.  Something  went  through  him 
like  a  faint  shock  from  an  electric  battery. 

He  remained  with  his  hand  extended,  again  that  soft  laugh  rang  out,  this  time 
nearer.  It  was  a  girFs  voice — such  a  voice  as  he  had  never  heard  before.  Others 
were  with  the  owner  of  the  voice,-  a  gentleman  and  the  superintendent,  who  was 
evidentlv  showing  them  around. 

The  man  did  not  move  nor  turn.  The  soft  swish  of  skirts  was  behind  him,  so 
near  they  brushed  against  him  in  passing.  The  faint  perfume  that  seemed  a  part 
of  the  laugh,  a  part  of  the  clear,  pure-toned  voice  rolled  over  him  like  a  wave;  it 
got  into  his  blood,  and  a  strange  dizziness  swept  over  him. 

He  remained  motionless;  something  held  him  in  its  grasp.  A  new,  strange 
sensation  of  awakening  pride  forbade  him  to  turn  his  head — even  when  they  had 
passed  out  through  the  door  he  did  not  look  back.  But  as  their  footsteps  receded, 
his  hand,  which  had  fallen  to  his  side,  clenched  unconsciously,  and  he  turned 
slowly.     As  he  did  so  his  eyes  discovered  something. 

A  rose,  lush,  white-petaled  and  perfect  as  the  hand  of  nature  could  make  it, 
lay  on  the  floor  at  hi&  feet. 

To  the  m.an  it  seemed  like  a  living  thing,  symbolic  of  that  invisible  presence 
that  had  touched  him  in  passing.  As  his  eyes  rested  on  it  something  entered  his 
face  that  had  never  been  there  before.  A  new  life  stirred  in  him,  awakened  and 
struggled  for  existence. 

He  bent  down  and  with  trembling  fingers  picked  up  the  rose.  Some  strong  emo- 
tion shook  him,  evidence  of  the  throes  of  birth  within. 

"Oh  God !"     The  words  were  wrung  from  his  twitching  lips. 

What  message  had  the  rose  brought  to  the  man     It  was  not  the  clod  that  had 
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spoken.     That  exclamation  forced  from  him  held  the  agony,  shame  and  torture  of 
a  soul  that  had  heard  the  rattle  of  its  chains  for  the  first  time. 

Suddenly  he  stood  erect,  squared  his  broad  shoulders,  and  threw  back  his  mas- 
sive head.    In  that  moment  something  had  been  born  in  him  that  would  never  die. 

He  laid  the  rose  down  gently,  and  washed  the  grime  from  his  hands.  Taking 
his  hat  and  coat  from  their  nail,  he  brushed  them  carefully,  an  act  he  had  never 
before  deemed  necessary.  When  he  finished  he  put  them  on  and  pinned  the  rose 
tenderly  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

A  few  moments  later  he  walked  into  the  superintendent's  office.  That  gentle- 
man was  talking  to  the  owner  of  the  works.  He  looked  up  with  annoyance  as  the 
man  entered,  frowning  at  the  irregularity. 

"Well,  what's  wanted  ?"  he  asked  impatiently. 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  to  get  someone  else  to  supply  my  place,"  said  the  man. 

"Wliat  does  this  mean?"  asked  the  superintendent  sharply. 

"What  have  you  to  complain  of?"  It  was  the  owner  of  the  shops  who  asked 
the  last  question. 

"I  have  not  complained,"  said  the  man  quietly.  "I  asked  you  to  get  some  one 
to  fill  my  place.    I  am  going  to  leave." 

There  was  something  in  his  bearing  that  amazed  his  superiors  in  office — a  new 
dignity  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  them. 

"You  know  our  regulations,"  said  the  owner  coldly.  "If  you  leave  before  our 
regular  pay-day  without  a  week's  warning,  you  forfeit  your  wages." 

"I  have  not  asked  for  my  wages,"  said  the  man. 

The  owner  eyed  him  uneasily.  WHiat  had  come  over  this  fellow,  who  spoke  to 
him  as  an  equal,  yet  without  insolence.  Something  in  the  man's  eyes  caused  him 
discomfort.  He  counted  out  a  small  roll  of  bills  hurriedly  and  to^^sed  them 
angrily  toward  him,  saying  harsshly : 

'Here,  I  make  an  exception  in  your  case;  you  have  been  with  us — er — some 


time." 


"Since  I  was  old  enough  to  work,"  said  the  man  calmly. 

The  owner's  brows  came  together.  "We  want  no  kickers  here,  nor  complaints 
outside — you  have  been  treated  well  here — do  you  understand?" 

The  man  regarded  him  with  a  singular  light  in  his  eyes,  until  he  had  finished. 
There  was  a  smile  on  his  lips.  Stooping  down,  he  picked  up  the  money  and  threw 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  man  he  had  served  for  fifteen  years,  and  without  a  word  turned 
and  left  the  office. 

When  he  had  reached  the  street  ne  walked  rapidly,  with  a  strange  buoyancy. 
His  face  was  toward  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  presently  the  town  itself  was 
far  behind  him.  He  did  not  ask  himself  where  he  was  going,  perhaps  he  did  not 
know.  He  felt  a  strong  exhilaration,  a  new  life  was  in  his  veins.  His  full  man- 
hood and  all  that  it  meant  to  him  was  upon  him. 

He  was  now  in  the  country,  where  the  sky  was  blue,  the  air  fresh  and  pure; 
wide  fields  stretched  away  as  far  as  he  could  see.  He  seemed  a  part  of  Nature,  he 
belonged  to  it. 

The  world  lay  before  him  and  somewhere  in  it  was  SHE.  It  seemed  natural 
and  befitting  that  she  should  be  a  mystery. 

A  silvery  laugh,  a  girlish  voice,  a  breath  of  perfume — an  exquisite  dream 
swept  over  him.  The  memory  of  it  was  strong  upon  him;  he  removed  his  hat  and 
stood  with  bared  head  under  the  evening  sky.  He  did  not  ask  himself  if  he  would 
ever  hear  that  voice  again;  at  present  he  was  content  to  know  that  it  existed  some- 
where. The  influence  of  that  invisible  personality  which  had  awakened  his  soul 
from  a  lifetime  of  sleep,  still  held  him  in  its  spell.  It  seemed  to  be  drawing  him 
on,  by  some  intangible  power,  on  and  on,  to  what  purpose  or  end  he  did  not  know. 

For  days  the  man  traveled  onward,  sleeping  in  open  fields,  under  the  broad 
expanse  of  starry  skies;  when  his  small  horde  of  money  was  gone  he  earned  his 
food  by  a  few  hours'  work  at  some  wayside  farm  house. 

His  whole  face  and  bearing  had  undergone  a  change.     His  eyes  were  alert  and 
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glowing  with  the  joy  of  existence.  His  exuberant  spirits  and  mental  exhilaration 
showed  itself  in  his  face — in  his  very  walk.  He  was  a  man,  standing  under  the 
broad  heavens,  as  free  as  when  God  made  his  first  counterpart  and  placed  none 
over  him  save  Himself. 

During  the  night  he  slept  in  open  fields,  the  sleep  of  vigorous  health  and  a 
clear  conscience.  He  awakened  when  the  sun  sent  its  first  rays  aslant  the  stirring 
world,  and  stretched  his  long  limbs  in  the  meadow  grass,  and  wiped  the  dew  from 
his  disheveled  locks. 

A  week  went  by,  and  the  man  grew  as  his  soul  grew — under  natural  influ- 
ences and  conditions.  He  had  lived  a  week.  Back  of  this  brief,  happy  life  he 
refused  to  look.  He  ignored  the  past,  and  built  between  it  and  himself  a  wall  so 
high  that  it  misrht  never  be  scaled. 

As  he  traveled  onward  he  whistled  for  very  joy.  His  heart  was  full  of  song, 
his  face  was  full  of  laughter — the  unconscious  laughter  one  sees  in  the  faces  of  little 
care-free  children. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  that  he  strayed  toward  a  country  villa,  half-hidden  in 
shrubbery  and  blossoming  vines.  Suddenly  a  happy  snatch  of  song,  a  gay  little 
song,  sung  in  a  girl's  clear  voice,  greeted  his  ear. 

He  stopped  short  and  drew  back  among  the  sycamore  trees  along  the  road. 
Something  had  struck  him  like  a  shaft  of  light,  blinding  him.  The  California 
sunshine  radiated,  wavered  before  his  eyes,  and  became  a  whirling,  swirling  sea 
of  yellow  gold.  The  blood,  throbbing  in  his  veins,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  surg- 
ing of  the  surf  on  the  beach. 

Directly  opposite  him,  a  girl  was  leaning  over  the  gateway.  Clambering  roses 
covered  the  high  posts  on  either  side  of  her,  her  fair  head  rested  carelessly  against 
their  snowy-petaled  cups. 

She  was  very  young  with  the  first  promise  of  the  heritage  of  womanhood 
dawTiing  in  her  face,  still  shadowed  by  the  innocence  of  childhood. 

The  same  spell  that  had  caught  and  held  him  in  its  grasp  a  week  ago,  yet  mag- 
nified an  hundred  fold,  was  upon  him.  Was  it  the  charm  of  the  child,  or  the 
woman?  Or  did  some  Invisible  Force,  embodied  in  that  mysterious  meeting  of 
innocence,  touch  him  as  with  living  fire?  , 

"Yes,"  said  a  man's  voice,  approaching  nearer,  "I  think  we  may  call  it  settled, 
Metta,"  addressing  the  girl,  "I  take  a  part  ownership  in  the  shops  we  visited  last 
week."  The  speaker  came  in  sight  as  he  finished  speaking.  He  was  accompanied 
by  another  man,  the  owner  of  the  shops  referred  to,  the  former  employer  of  the 
man  who  was  watching  them  as  one  watches  the  pictures  of  a  changing  panarama — 
the  man  to  whom  time  and  place  were  forgotten,  or  had  resolved  themselves  into  one 
Great  Momentous  Moment. 

He  drew  in  his  breath  sharply  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  girl's  fair  face. 

"It  is  she !"  he  said  in  a  hushed  voice,  and  realized  suddenly  that  he  must  have 
known  it  from  the  first  moment. 

The  men  passed  out  at  the  gate  and  took  their  way  toward  the  distant  shore, 
where  the  sea  lay  shimmering  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 

The  man  behind  the  screen  of  sycamores  lingered,  his  wrapt  eyes  upon  the 
girl's  face.  As  he  looked,  the  light  in  his  eyes  grew,  his  lips  parted  uncon- 
scientiously,  in  a  smile  as  sweet  as  a  child's.  He  raised  his  head  fearlessly  and 
advanced  to  where  she  stood,  lifting  his  hat  with  the  unstudied  grace  of  natural 
instincts,  the  homage  of  manhood  to  purity. 

"You  dropped  this,"  he  said  simply.  Stooping  as  he  spoke,  he  picked  up  a  rose 
that  had  fallen  at  her  feet  and  handed  it  to  her.    The  smile  was  still  upon  his  lips. 

She  could  not  know  that  he  was  thinking  of  another  rose — the  symbol  of  his 
awakened  manhood — the  rose  which  had  been  against  his  heart  as  he  lay  under 
the  night  skies,  thinking  of  her — and  now  the  face  of  his  dream  had  become  a 
reality.  The  vision  that  had  haunted  him  waking  and  sleeping,  in  the  open  fields, 
with  the  sweet  winds  of  summer  fanning  his  face  and  the  stars  shining  down  upon 
him,  had  suddenly  appeared  before  him — a  living,  breathing  presence. 
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The  girl  took  the  rose  shyly,  with  a  surprised,  questioning  glance  and  twirled 
it  idly  in  her  slender  fingers,  thanking  him  with  a  simple  frankness.  Her  wide, 
questioning  glance  met  his  own  with  a  childish  curiosity.  He  looked  the  incarna- 
tion of  youth,  strength  and  happiness.     Involuntarily  slie  smiled  in  sympathy. 

Unconsciously  her  eyes  scanned  him,  noting  the  shabby,  dusty  clothes  and 
worn  shoes,  and  then  were  raised  to  the  massive  head  held  proudly  as  a  king's,  the 
high,  white  forehead,  from  which  the  tawny  locks  were  swept  back  carelessly.  Little 
wonder  me  was  perplexed.    He  looked  like  a  prince  and  dressed  like  a  tramp. 

Involuntarily  she  voiced  her  wonder. 

"Are — you — a — tra — ?"  she  broke  off  abruptly  in  embarrassment,,  a  decf) 
crimson  flooding  her  fair  face. 

"Am  I  a  tramp?"  he  asked  smiling  and  unashamed.  "If  sleeping  in  open 
fields  and  under  the  shade  of  trees  is  being  a  tramp,  then  I  am  orfe." 

She  studied  him  with  childish  gravity  and  growing  interest. 

His  smile  attracted  her,  the  radiance  of  youth  was  in  it,  in  the  glowing  light 
of  his  eyes,  in  the  fresh  brightness  of  his  clear-cut  face. 

"You — are  young  to  be — without  a  home,"  she  said. 

"I  have  lived  a  week,"  he  replied  musingly.  "It  is  a  week  since  you  awakened 
me."    He  broke  off  abruptly,  at  the  look  of  wondering  surprise  on  her  face. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  was  thinking  of  other  things.  You  asked  if 
I  were  a  tramp.    A  week  ago  I  was  a  slave — now  I  am  a  man." 

The  curiosity  in  the  girl's  face  changed  to  swift  earnestness.  She  held  up 
her  hand  with  a  cliildish  jesture. 

"Ah,  now  I  know  what  you  are !"  she  cried  eagerly.    "You  are  a  genius." 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  mirthfully. 

"A  genius!"  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  alight;  "a  genius  is  some  one  born  to  do 
great  things — what  great  things  can  I  do?" 

"You  would  have  to  find  that  out,"  she  said  slowly.  "If  I  were  a  strong 
man  like  you,  I  would  do  something  great,"  she  added  with  conviction. 

"What  are  great  things  ?"  he  asked  humbly.    "Where  shall  I  find  them  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  she  said  simply.  "When  the  right  time  comes,  God 
shows  them  to  those  who  must  do  them." 

As  he  listened,  the  light  in  his  eyes  grew  stronger,  something  arose  in  him 
and  impelled  him  to  move  onward.  He  knew  with  sudden  pain  that  the  moment 
had  come  when  that  presence  which  had  given  him  life  was  to  pass  out  of  it. 
Would  it  ever  return?    He  lingered  and  hesitated. 

"I — must  go — I  cannot  stay  here?"  he  asked  wistfully. 

"Stay?"  Her  eyes  widened  in  surpri'^e.  "You  could  not  stay,  I  think. 
Where — are  you  going,  now?"  she  asked  falteringly,  as  he  turned  from  her. 

He  halted,  and  looked  back,  a  smile  of  indescribable  sweetness  was  upon  his 
face. 

"Perhaps  I  am  going — to  find  great  things  to  do,"  he  said  gently,  and  turning, 
walked  away  toward  the  distant  sea.    He  did  not  look  back  again. 

"He  was  not  like  other  men,"  said  the  girl,  musingly.     "He  must  have  been 


a  genius." 


The  man  lay  full  length  upon  the  beach.  The  sun  was  crimsoning  the  sea. 
The  western  sky  was  one  gorgeous  sheet  of  fiame.  But  he  did  not  see  it,  he  had 
been  lost  in  thought  for  a  long  time. 

A  cry  rang  faintly  out  upon  the  air.  It  did  not  penetrate  to  the  world  in 
which  the  man's  soul  had  entered.  Some  one  else  heard  it.  Someone  who  had  been 
sauntering  leisurely  along  the  beach,  watching  a  form  far  out  in  the  surf.  This 
man  stopped  short  in  horror,  and  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  hoarse  cry. 

"My  God !  he  is  drowning !  Merciful  heavens !  he  is  drowning,  and  I  cannot 
help  him !" 

The  man  lying  on  the  sand  heard  this  cry  of  terror  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
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He  saw  the  frenzied  man  on  the  shore,  and  recognized  him.  It  was  her  father. 
Instinctively  he  knew  who  it  was  who  was  out  there  alone  battling  for  his  life.  It 
looked  a  hopeless  case,  for  a  strong  tide  was  running  out. 

Again  a  faint,  despairing  cry  rang  out  over  the  water.  The  man  heard  it  this 
time ;  he  heard  also  another  voice  saying :  "WTien  the  time  comes,  God  will  show 
the  things  to  those  who  are  to  do  them."  Something  like  the  glory  of  the  night 
sky  had  entered  his  face. 

"For  God's  sake^  don't  go — it  is  too  late  i  Your  own  life  will  he  lost !"  It 
was  her  father  who  spoke. 

But  the  man  was  already  in  the  water,  swimming  for  life — the  life  of  the  man 
he  had  believed  he  hated. 

On  the  beach  the  man  who  could  not  swim  waited  in  helpless  agony,  watching 
that  awful  battle  being  fought  in  the  water.  Again  and  again  the  mocking  waves 
seemed  to  close  for  the  last  time  over  both  heads — again  and  again  the  treacherous 
tide  swept  them  onward. 

But  there  was  a  power  there  that  defied  the  elements,  that  would  not  be 
defeated,  that  arose  superior  to  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  triumphed. 

Thev  lay  upon  the  sand,  side  by  side,  the  man  whose  life  had  been  saved  at 
such  tremendous  cost  and  the  man  who  had  gone  out  to  search  for  great  things  to 
do.    His  eyes  saw  not  the  glory  of  the  evening,  for  death  had  kissed  them. 

Reverently,  with  hushed  voices,  when  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  departed, 
they  bore  him  through  the  rose-decked  gateway  of  the  villa  he  had  left  so  short  a 
time  before.  Up  the  broad  drive  they  carried  him  in  state — an  equal,  an  honored 
guest — a  hero. 

In  the  great  drawing-room,  dim  with  the  night's  long  shadows,  he  slept  his  last 
sleep.  The  only  light  in  the  room  was  in  the  dead  man's  face.  Those  who  looked 
upon  it  marvelled  at  its  radiance. 

Back  in  the  shadows  a  girl  stood  weeping. 

A  book,  fallen  from  the  dead  man's  pocket,  had  opened  in  falling  disclosing 
a  faded  rose. 

The  girl  stooped  down,  and  taking  up  the  flower,  laid  it  reverently  upon  the 
pulseless  breast. 

"Let  it — lie  there,"  she  said  brokenly.  "Perhaps — it  belonged — to  some  one 
he  loved." 
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By  A.  Lawrence  Gnitcntel 

w».     y    ^  OES  yo'  lub  me,  Letty?" 

The  tawny-haired  little  figure,  busily  engaged  at  making  mud- 
pies  in  the  road,  did  not  deign  even  to  turn  her  head  toward  the 
boy  who  stood  beside  her. 

"Letty,  does  yo'  lub  me?"  he  repeated. 
"Oh  !  sho'  'nuff,  I  lak  yo',  'kase  yo'  help  me  drive  de  cow  home  fum  pastur', 
an'  play  wid  me,  an'  make  mud-pies,  but  yo'  kan't  'spect  me  to  lub  yo'." 
"But  why  doesn't  yo'  lub  me?"  he  insisted. 

"Why?  'Kase  you'  iz  blak,"  the  girl  answered,  in  her  soft  voice,  carelessly 
patting  a  mud-pie  into  shape,  and  still  without  turning  her  head. 

"I  kno'  I'se  blak,  Letty,  whil'  you'  iz  almos'  white " 

"Almos'  white,"  the  child  fairly  screamed,  springing  to  her  feet  and  furiously 
facing  her  playmate.  "I  iz  white,  Danny  Jenkins,  I  iz  white,  sho'  'nuft',  an'  doncher 
ebcr  agen  dar'  to  say  I  iz  almos'  white." 
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The  boy  fell  back,  abashed. 

"I   kno'  you'  iz  white,  Letty,"  he  hastened  to   concede,  "but  yo'  mammy's 

blak,  an' '"' 

"She's  not  my  mammy;  she  jes'  foun'  nie  in  de  woods,  an'  she  sed  I  kame  fum 

de  Norf." 

"I  'spects  yo'  did,  Letty,"  said  her  companion  in  a  penitent  voice.  "But  why," 
he  added,  with*^ boyish  thoughtlessness,  "why  doesn't  de  oder  white  chillun  'sociate 
wid  you'?" 

"  Kase  I  'fuse  to  'sociate  wid  de  odor  white  chillun,  dat's  why." 

There  was  a  slight  quaver  in  her  voice  as  she  said  this,  but  the  tawny  head 
went  up  defiantly. 

It  seemed  a  strangely  assorted  pair,  this  black  boy  of  twelve  and  his  younger 
play-fellow,  with  her  shock  of  brownish-yellow  hair  and  dark,  heavy-curtained 
eyes.  Her  face  was  flushed  with  excitement,  and  the  red  blood  showed  clearly 
through  the  velvety  skin.  Suddenly,  she  threw  herself  face  downward  in  the  dust, 
sobbing  violently  and  repeating  over  and  over,  "T  iz  white;  I  iz  white,"  with  such 
vehemence  that  her  companion,  who  was  bewildered  by  the  violent  outbreak,  for 
which  he  held  himself  responsible,  ran  quickly  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
his  home. 

Lettv,  at  sixteen,  had  developed  almost  into  a  full-grown  woman,  and  Danny's 
devotion  to  her  had  never  wavered.  He  was  ber  constant  companion  and  champion, 
and  finally,  when  Letty's  mammy  died  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  his  con- 
stancv  was  rewarded  and  she  consented  to  be  his  wife.  A  year  later  Danny  himself 
was  fatallv  stricken  with  a  fever,  and  the  sole  heritage  he  left  his  wife  was  a  baby 
boy  with  hair  as  kinky  and  a  skin  as  black  as  his  own,  but  no  mother  could  have 
been  more  devoted  to  her  child  than  Letty  was  to  her  little  Danny,  as  she  called 
him.  All  day  long,  as  she  sat  sewing  beside  his  cradle,  she  dreamed  golden  day- 
dreams of  her  boy's  future,  and  during  the  long,  lonely  hours  of  the  night,  when 
he  was  sick  or  restless,  she  crooned  him  to  sleep  with  the  nesrro  lullabies  she  had 
learned  from  her  mammy.  Visitors  to  the  village,  and  even  her  neighbors,  com- 
mented upon  the  contrast  between  the  mother  and  her  "ugly  duckling,"  as  they 
had  good  naturedly  dubbed  the  child,  but  they  could  not  help  admiring  her  care 
and  devotion  to  it,  and  sometimes  they  stopped  at  the  open  window,  and  listened, 
as  she  sang,  in  her  low,  sweet  voice : 

"De   little   stars   am   Avinkin', 

Dey  'bout  ter  go  to  sleep ; 
De  pale  moon  now  am  sinkin'. 

An'  daylight  shadders  creep." 

Danny  was  still  a  child  when  his  mother  took  him  to  Richmond,  where  she 
found  employment  as  a  seamstress.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  and  affection  she 
lavished  upon  him,  he  developed  into  a  wayward  boy,  leaving  her  for  long  periods 
at  a  time,  until  finally  she  lost  sight  of  him  altogether. 

After  making  every  effort  to  find  him,  Letty  drifted  to  Washington:  there 
she  secured  a  place  in  the  chorus  of  a  small  theatrical  company,  where  her  peculiar 
and  striking  beauty  attracted  much  attention.  She  became  ambitious  and  studied 
hard  in  order  to  make  up  for  her  lack  of  early  education,  and  succeeded  so  well  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  recognize  Letty  Jenkins, 
the  former  wife  of  an  ignorant  Tennessee  negro,  in  the  celebrated  Mile.  Letitia, 
the  leading  lady  of  the  Star  Opera  Company  whose  marvelous  voice  and  great  beauty 
crowded  tire  theatre  nightly,  and  won  for, her  a  not  insignificant  position  in  the 
theatrical  world. 

*       *       * 

The  opening  night  of  the  new  theaxre  at  Waynesville,  Mile.  Letitia,  in  her 
latest  success,  "The  Island  Queen,"  filled  the  house  to  the  doors. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act,  and  the  star,  tired  out  but  pleased  with  the 
applause  that  still  rang  in  her  ears,  was  tripping  along  the  narrow  passage  leading 
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to  her  dressing  room.  The  doer  of  the  room  was  slightly  ajar  and  in  the  dim 
g:a.'«-lio:ht  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  bendinar  over  the  drawer  in  which  she  had 
placed  her  valuables.  She  threw  the  door  open  and  as  she  did  so  the  intruder 
turned  and  confronted  her.  For  a  moment  she  stood  motionless:  then,  with  a 
piercing  shriek  which  echoed  loudly  through  the  now  almost  deserted  theatre  she 
uttered  the  one  word  "Danny/'  and  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

With  a  terrified  look  on  his  face  the  young  negro  dashed  into  the  hall,  but 
already  hurried  steps  could  be  heard  approaching,  cutting  off  his  escape  in  that 
direction.  Hastily  re-entering  the  room,  he  stepped  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the 
actress  and  raised  the  window.  It  was  a  clear  drop  of  thirty  feet  to  the  ground, 
but  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  in  the  hallway  were  becoming  more  distinct,  and  in 
desperation  he  sprang  through  the  open  window  and  almost  into  the  arms  of  a 
crowd  of  young  men  who  were  lounging  about  the  stage-door  of  the  theatre.  Those 
fell  upon  the  boy  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  rise,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  man  appeared  at  the  open  window  and  shouted,  "Hold  that  nigger;  he's  a  thief 
and  murderer." 

In  an  instant  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  The  street,  until  then  almost 
deserted,  became  alive  with  people.  Cries  of  "murderer"  and  "thief"  were  echoed 
in  all  directions  and  suddenly  some  one  screamed  "Lynch  the  nigger"  in  a  voice  so 
loud  and  piercing  that  it  was  plainly  heard  above  the  din  and  clamor.  Instantly 
the  cry,  "Lynch  the  nigger,"  was  taken  up  by  others,  and  repeated  over  and  over. 
Rough  hands  were  laid  upon  the  crouching,  cowering  boy,  and  he  was  half-dragged, 
half-carried  in  the  direction  of  the  Court  House,  while  those  within  reach  showered 
him  with  kicks  and  blows. 

Before  the  Court  House  yard  was  reached,  the  excitement  had  risen  to  a  fever 
heat.  The  mob,  which  was  constantly  augmented  by  new  arrivals,  excitedly  dis- 
cussed the  various  reports  that  were  bandied  back  and  forth.  "Had  he  miirdered 
one  of  the  actresses  in  the  theater,  or  only  robbed  her?"  "Was  it  the  leading  lady?" 
"Had  he  been  caught  trying  to  set  fire  to  the  theatre?"  These,  and  even  worse 
rumors,  spread  like  wildfire,  and  found  ready  credence. 

Several  of  the  cooler  heads  in  the  crowd  advised  against  taking  extreme  meas- 
ures, and  a  prominent  lawyer  mounted  the  Court  House  steps  and  made  an 
impassioned  appeal  for  the  upholding  of  the  law.  He  was  quiclcly  howled  down, 
as  were  others  who  spoke  in  a  similar  strain. 

With  a  plow-line  around  his  neck,  the  almost  fainting  negro  was  dragged  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Court  House  yard,  where  the  other  end  of  the  rope  was 
thrown  over  the  limb  of  a  convenient  elm  tree.  Several  men  lifted  the  negro  from 
the  ground,  while  the  end  of  the  rope  was  held  by  members  of  the  mob 

"N"ow,  then,"  shouted  one  man,  a  mill-worker,  who  had  assumed  the  role  of 
ringleader.     "Altogether  when  I  say  pull." 

Suddenly  the  crowd,  now  quieted  into  a  state  of  awed  expectancy,-  parted  as 
though  swept  by  a  cyclone.  The  figure  of  a  woman  dashed  through  the  human 
wall,  and  gathered  the  quivering  body  of  the  black  boy  to  her  breast.  It  was  Mile. 
Letitia,  the  leading  lady.  Although  still  in  her  gaudy  stage  attire,  and  painted' and 
powdered,  she  Avas  no  longer  the  play-actress,  but  a  tragedy  queen  in  real  life, 
towering  over  them  like  an  avenging  mother.  The  mob  fell  back,  silent  and 
amazed. 

The  woman  did  not  even  deign  to  glance  at  her  astonished  audience.  She  saw 
Danny,  her  "onlies'  one,"  and  to  her  he  was  still  the  tiny  "pickerninny"  she  had 
crooned  to  sleep,  night  after  night,  in  the  lonely  cabin  among  the  mountains  of 
northern  Tennessee.  She  did  not  see  the  traces  of  his  wayward  life  on  the  bruised 
and  bleeding  face;  she  saw  only  her  little  Danny,  and  spurning  the  cultured  lan- 
guage of  her  recent  life,  she  spoke  to  him  softly,  soothing  and  quieting  him,  as  she 
did  when  he  was  a  baby.  "Doesn't  you'  kno'  me,  darlin'?"  she  repeated,  over  and 
over;  "Doesn't  yo'  kno'  yo'  mammy?  We'll  go  bak  to  ol'  Tennessee,  'kase  its  de 
sweetest  place  in  de  who?  wurl'.  Don'  yo'  be  oneasy;  no  one  iz  a  goin'  to  hurt  yo'. 
Didn't  yo'  kno'  I  wuz  a  cumin'  to  save  yo'?  Sho'  'nuff,  we'll  go  bak  to  ol'  Tennes- 
see to  liv'  jes'  lak  we  useter  do,  and  we'll  nurver  go  way  enny  mo'." 


TITKOUGH  the  wide  portals  of  the  Union  depot  poured  the  suburban 
crowd  just  off  the  ferry-boat.  Among  them  an  excited  boy  squeezed  his 
way.  He  was  intent  on  knowing  why  the  crowd  hurried,  and  he  pushed 
forward  in  the  hope  of  discovering.  Perhaps  there  was  a  circus  in  the 
street.     Pausing,  he  addressed  the  man  nearest  him. 

"Say,  what's  going  on  up  front?" 

The  man  passed  on,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  some  one  had  spoken  to  him. 

Finding  himself  unnoticed,  the  boy  continued  his  strife  to  get  ahead.  He 
thought  his  progress  good,  but  found  himself  in  front  only  as  the  crowd  broke 
and  disappeared  on  the  various  car  lines.  The  endless  chain  of  cars  and  the 
never-ceasing  procession  of  large  wagons  prevented  his  seeing  anything.  The  noise 
of  the  gongs  and  the  heavy  rumble  of  the  drays  were  very  confusing. 

A  louder  and  more  persistent  clanging  caught  his  ear.  He  looked  around  to 
discover  what  it  meant,  when  he  felt  himself  seized  by  the  collar  and  removed  from 
in  front  of  an  on-rushing  car.  As  his  feet  again  touched  the  ground,  he  squirmed 
and  twisted  in  an  effort  to  escape. 

His  captor  had  no  timid  mother's  grip,  and  he  found  his  freedom  curtailed. 
The  blue  sleeve  and  brass  buttons  informed  him  that  they  were  the  arm  of  the  law. 

Aunt  Sallie's  oft-repeated  threat  had  come  true — the  policeman  had  got  him. 
The  boy  looked  up  at  his  custodian  with  an  impish  smile  as  he  drawled: 

"Say,  you  hold  on  tighter'n  Aunt  Sallie." 

"So,  ho!  you  got  lost  from  her,  did  ye?" 

''ISTaw;  didn't  get  lost,  just  got  away." 

"Is  that  so?" 

"If  I  hadn't  taken  you  from  in  front  of  that  car,  you'd  never  had  another 
f fiance  to  get  away." 

"Do  you  mean  that  car  would  have  run  over  me?" 

"Yes ;  little  ranchero,  that  is  exactly  what  I  do  mean." 
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"Aw !  I  guess  the  man  that  runs  it  would  have  stopped,  all  right,  when  he  saw 
I  didn't  get  off  the  track." 

"Well,  don't  you  ever  try  to  stop  a  car  that  way,  sonny.    If  you  do,  the  people 
down  your  way  will  have  to  take  the  horses  from  the  plow  to  go  to  your  funeral." 
The  boy  watched  the  car  for  some  minutes  before  he  asked : 
"Would  they  run  over  anybody  that  was  in  the  road?" 

"Yes;  and  they  always  like  to  catch  loose-roving  country  boys.     Say,  are  them 

your  folks?"  as  two  anxious  women 
his  Aunt  Sallie — and  the  boy  realized 
hurried  toward  them — ^his  mother  and 
that  for  the  present  there  was  no  fur- 
ther chance  for  adventure. 

"How  could  you,  Roy?"  his  mother 
peevishly    chided,    while    Aunt    Sallie 
looked  the  indignation  she  did  not  ex- 
press.   Roy  regarded  them  with  an  ex- 
j|  v,vi,.">       '"^  //H     asperating  smile;  he  did  not  mind  fam- 

ily remonstrances.  They  were  the  oil 
that  lubricated  the  machine  of  his  mis- 
chievK)us  invention. 

A  car  was  boarded  and  they  were 
quickly  borne  to  their  destination  in 
the  pulsing  heart  of  the  city. 

A  few  hours  later  a  cautious  Roy 
came  rlown  the  steps  of  a  quiet  room- 
ing house  and  paused  undecided  which  way  to  turn.  He  soon  resolved  to  go  back 
as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  route  he  had  come.  One  thing  was  certain — ^b**  -^nst 
be  quick,  for  they  would  soon  discover  his  absence. 

There  was  so  much  to  see  that  his  fleeing  feet  were  robbed  of  much  ui  their 
intended  haste.  His  curiosity  about  the  cars  increased.  If  he  could  only  see  some 
he  decided  to  watch  them.  "  ■ 


When  th«  next  car  was  half  a  block  away,   he  arose,  dashed  quickly  to  the  track,  and  fell  prone  upon  it. 
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fell  on  his  ears  as  he  was  traversing  a  crossing. 


He  stopped  to 


''Hi,  there!' 
see  who  was  addressed. 

"Git  out  o'  the  way  there,  you.    What  ye  gawpin'  at  ?" 

He  felt  the  snorting  breath  of  a  horse  drawn  back  just  above  him  and  caught 
the  eye  of  an  irate  driver.  The  realization  that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  did  not  serve  to  quicken  his  footsteps.  The  mocking  light  glinting  from 
his  half-shut  eyes  and  the  impish  grin  were  as  derisive  as  a  distortion  of  features 
in  the  average  urchin.  The  driver  pulled  his  team  a  little  further  back  and,  making 
a  slight  turn,  drove  on  with  a  noise  that  obliterated  his  string  of  decorated  lan- 
guage. 

The  boy,  considering  himself  far  enough  away,  proceeded  in  his  normal  slouch- 
ing gait  Until  he  came  to  a  public  square.  He  discovered  a  group  of  boys  on  the 
further  side  and  concluded  to  join  them,  when  he  heard  the  familiar  clang  of  the 
cable  car. 

"A^Hioopee !"  and  a  pair  of  lazy  legs  flew  with  a  haste  tlhey  had  not  shown 
before. 

He  would  now  ascertain  if  they  really  would  run  over  people.  The  policeman 
said  they  would.  He  went  to  the  corner  and  watched,  hoping  that  some  pedestrian 
would  be  caught  while  crossing.  Everyone  was  very  careful;  even  the  drivers  pulled 
up  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  gong. 

He  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  by  watching.     An  idea  came  to 

him  and  he  became  alert  with  its  quick- 
ening power. 

"Whew !  I  think  yes.''  To  punctuate 
his  opinion,  he  turned  a  few  hand- 
springs 'on  the  grass.  He  sat  down 
while  one  more  car  passed. 

When  the  next  one  was  half  a  block 
away,  he  arose,  dashed  quickly  to  the 
track  and  fell  prone  upon  it.  The  warn- 
ing gong  sounded.  The  boy  lay  inert. 
Persistently  rang  the  bell.  The  little 
limp  figure  gave  no  sign  of  life. 
Slowly  the  gripman  brought  the  car  to 
a  stop  and  prepared  to  alight,  s^anpa- 
thetic  concern  in  every  feature. 

Suddenly  animation  seized  the  pros- 
trate figure,  and  the  boy  looked  into  the 
man's  eyes  with  supreme  insolence. 

"Whoopee !  the  policeman  said  I 
couldn't  do  it."  And  with  lazy  uncon- 
cern he  rolled  out  of  the  way. 

Eoy  felt  the  intoxication  of  victory 
as  he  again  obstructed  the  track.     He 
did  not  lie  down,  but  sat  in  the  mid- 
dle, contentedly  hugging  his  knees.   As 
before,  the  car  was  brought  to  a  stop. 
Eoy  felt  serene  in  his  consciousness  of 
power.     He  pictured  himself  stopping 
every  car  until  Aimt  Sallie  found  him. 
In  the  midst  of  his  dreaming  he  was  seized  by  the  collar  and  jerked  from 
the  track.     He  again  saw  the  blue  sleeve  and  the  brass  buttons  and  recognized 
the  face  of  his  captor. 

"Ye  said  I  couldn't  do  it." 


"Ye    said    I    couldn't    do    it.' 
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BIG  BOB  AND  DIANA 

By  T.  Skclley  Sutton 

w  w  f^  IG  BOB"  BUKEOUGHS— the  pioneers  of  the  West  all  know  ,him. 
He  was  one  of  the  characters  of  early  days  in  California;  he  wa^ 
knoMH  in  Oregon  as  a  scout  in  the  Eogue  River  Indian  war;  and  in 
Idaho  when  the  gold  fever  took  thousands  of  penniless  prospectors 
to  Florence  "and  Warren's  Diggings,  he  was  among  the  first  to  seek  the 
new  camps.  For  a  year  he  drove  stage  out  of  Walla  Walla ;  but  he  was  not  always 
a  stage-driver.  Some  knew  him  as  a  hunter,  or  trapper;  others  as  a  miner;  others 
as  a  "bold,  bad  customer";  but  in  reality  Bob  Burroughs  had  a  heart  in  him  as 
big  as  a  barn.  Brave,  daring,  venturesome — probably  consuming  more  than  his 
rightful  portion  of  bad  whisky — he  always  had  an  honest  handshake,  a  good  word 
for  a  friend,  a  bit  of  "dust"  for  the  needy.  Charity,  it  is  said,  covers  a  multitude  af 
sins.     ''Big  Bob"  was  charitable. 

Burroughs  had  an  innate  antipathy  for  the  gentler  sex.  Putting  it  plainly, 
he  couldn't  tolerate  a  woman.  Some  said  that  as  a  lad,  before  leaving  the  East,  he 
had  been  disappointed  in  some  fickle  school-girl,  who  had  played  him  as  an  easy 
mark ;  others  said  he  had  been  married,  and  that  his  wife  deserted  him  for  another. 
Whatever  the  truth  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  Big  Bob  always  ducked  into 
the  first  building  when  a  woman  of  his  acquaintance  started  toward  him.  "It's 
like  playin'  with  a  rattle-snake,"  he  said,  "when  you  get  too  familiar  with  women. 
They  like  to  make  fools  of  men.  I  once  had  a  friend  who  got  the  worst  of  it — a 
young  fellow  over  in  Arizony.  He  was  all  tied  up  in  a  woman  as  come  down  from 
'Frisco.  She  was  a  good  looker,  an'  knew  it.  The  boy  had  a  gold  mine,  a  reg'lar 
bonanza,  an'  blast  my  hide  if  she  didn't  get  him  to  sell  it  The  woman  got  the 
money ;  the  boy — well,  the  last  I  hearn  on  him  he  was  to  be  buried  at  Tucson.  Put 
a  six-shooter  to  his  head  an'  tickled  the  trigger." 

This  experience  of  Bob's  friend  must  have  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his 
mind.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  used  to  talk  of  it  a  great  deal, 
though  he  never  gave  me  the  particulars.  I  knew  only  the  young  man's  name — 
Jack  Bledsoe — and  the  fact  that  he  had  killed  himself  over  the  woman.  Her  name, 
I  believe,  was  Jenny  McCoy.  I  heard,  long  afterward,  that  she  had  been  a  trapeze 
performer  with  a  circus. 

Bob  was  a  genial  character,  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  was  only  those 
who  had  never  met  him  who  really  feared  his  acquaintance.  He  was  rough,  ready 
in  a  moment  to  show  his  colors,  and  his  untamed  frontier  nature  caused  many  to 
regard  him  as  dangerous ;  but  Bob  would  not  harm  a  chicken  if  the  chicken  behaved 
itself.  "I  believe  in  bein'  squar',"  he  said;  "that's  all  thar  are  to  it.  People  that 
ain't  squar'  ain't  got  no  business  sneakin'  around  my  hangout."    And  he  meant  it. 

If  there  was  anything  that  would  make  Bob's  heart  get  warm  and  full  of 
friendship  it  was  a  crack  shot.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  rifle  and  six-shooter,  and 
nothing  so  appealed  to  him  as  superior  marksmanship.  I  knew  him  once  to  go  from 
Ashland  to  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  to  meet  a  man  who  had  shot  a  hat  three  times 
in  the  air  before  it  fell.  This  man  and  Bob  became  intimate  friends,  and  Bob 
never  tired  of  saying  what  a  shot  he  was.  Bob,  himself,  was  a  clever  one;  there 
were  not  many  men  in  Oregon  as  quick  of  eye,  as  cool  of  head  and  steady  of  hand 
as  he.  If  he  ever  drew  a  bead  the  mark  had  a  hole  in  it.  He  was  as  good  a  marks- 
man as  he  was  a  man,  and  as  a  man  he  was  a  model — for  his  kind.  His  life,  his 
calling,  his  friends  and  environments  would  not  permit  him  to  be  better  than  he 
was;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  a  frontiersman.  The  only  objection  I  ever 
found  to  Bob  was  his  aversion  for  women.  This  I  could  not  fathom.  But  I  felt 
sure  that  in  his  past  there  had  been  a  tragedy,  something  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
turn  his  natural  chivalry  to  acid.  Love  will  sometimes  do  it.  Yet  I  could  never 
form  a  picture  of  Bob  being  in  love.     It  seemed  impossible.     I  used  to  try  to  think 
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to  m3^self  how  he  would  look  with  liis  arms  about  a  woman,  teUing  her  how  much 
he  loved  her;  but  the  picture  always  faded  in  a  veil  of  impossible  ridiculousness 
before  completed.  Bob  was  just  a  hunter,  a  miner,  a  trapper,  that  was  all.  He 
was  not  constituted  for  a  Romeo. 

I  told  him  once  of  the  marriage  of  a  friend  of  his. 
used  to  think  he  was  going  to  marry  that  McCoy  woman.     She  made  him  believe 
used  to  think  he  was  going  to  marry  that  McCoy  woman.     She  made  him  believe 
it.     I  guess  the  boy  found  out — " 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  woman  he  was  gone  on?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  didn^t  want  to,"  he  replied.  He  paused  a  moment,  chewing  his 
tobacco,  thouglitfully.  "They  say  she  was  good  looking,  thouglh.,"  he  continued, 
slowly.    "Let's  go  get  a  drink.     It  makes  me  thirsty." 

In  spite  of  this  unnatural  dislike  for  the  gentler  sex,  Big  Bob  Burroughs  was 
destined  to  have  his  day — two  or  three  days,  in  fact — before  he  died.  In  the  latter 
eighties  we  went  together  to  Blackfoot,  down  in  Southern  Idaho,  to  investigate  a 
mining  region  which  was  then  comparatively  unknown.  The  state  asylum  is  at 
this  place.  North  of  it,  and  in  other  directions,  too,  there  is  some  good  country. 
Hunting,  fishing  and  mining  can  be  profitably  indulged  in. 

About  three  miles  from  Blackfoot,  on  the  stage  road  leading  to  Challis,  and 
the  Lost  River  country,  we  pitched  tent,  staked  out  our  horses  and  settled  down  to 
the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  camp  life.  Bob  had  a  .30-30  Savage  and  also  a  .22,  which 
he  used  advantageously  on  grouse,  rabbits  and  smaller  game.  About  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  us  lay  a  fine  stretch  of  timber,  and  large  game  was  there  to  be  found  with 
little  effort. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  the  new  district  word  was  given  out  of  a  rich 
strike  in  the  Thunder  Mountain  and  Buffalo  Hump  countries,  so  the  state  was 
soon  filled  with  nomadic  prospectors  who  went  hither  and  thither  in  quest  of  the 
golden  pocket.  Our  camp  attracted  a  number  of  these  prospectors,  and  before  we 
could  realize  it  a  little  village  had  sprung  up  around  us.  It  was  one  of  those  settle- 
ments characteristic  of  early  days — like  the  tent  villages  of  the  Arabs,  which  disap- 
pear in  a  night.    Few  of  them  ever  make  permanent  cities. 

We  called  the  new  town  "Big  Toe,"  a  name  suggested  to  one  of  the  party  by 
the  shape  of  a  near-by  mountain,  and  by  the  fact  that  Blackfoot  was  but  a  short 
journey  distant.  In  less  than  a  week  a  man  named  Texas  Tim  had  built  a  log 
cabin  saloon,  filled  it  with  liquor  from  Blackfoot,  and  started  things  booming  with 
a  general  public  "jag,"  "wetting"  the  new  camp. 

Of  course  women  were  a  scarce  commodity  outside  of  Blackfoot.  I  think  Bob 
was  the  only  one  who  didn't  miss  them.  When  someone  suggested  that  we  import 
a  lot  from  some  eastern  marriage  bureau,  Bob  called  for  another  drink  and  looked 
for  his  six-shooter.  But  the  suggestion  seemed  to  be  prophetic.  The  day  after  it 
was  made  one  of  the  boys  returned  to  camp  announcing  that  a  lone  woman — "as 
pretty  as  a  peach" — ^liad  camped  in  what  was  called  "Jackson's  Gulch,"  about  a  mile  ' 
to  the  west  of  us.  There  was  an  old  log  cabin  there,  and  she  had  patched  it  up,  he 
said,  as  if  for  a  permanent  residence.  There  was  no  man  with  her — nothing  but 
just  a  plain,  scrub  dog  with  a  crooked  tail  and  ticks  all  over  him.  Our  informant 
had  not  met  her,  so  did  not  know  her  name.  He  was  told  that  she  had  come  from 
the  East — to  hunt  and  prospect.  This  statement  caused  Big  Bob  to  look  cross- 
eyed at  the  door,  take  another  chew  of  tobacco,  and  give  vent  to  his  opinion  of  a 
blamed  fool  woman  that  actually  thought  she  could  hunt !  He  had  never  seen  one, 
he  said,  that  could  even  look  at  a  rifle  without  exploding  it,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
able  to  hit  the  mark.  Naturally,  we  laughed  at  his  remark.  None  of  us  disputed 
him. 

Several  days  afterward  Bob  and  I  tramped  across  the  hills  in  quest  of  some 
large  game.  It  had  been  frequently  rumored  that  deer  and  mountain  lion  were 
to  be  found  in  the  timber  about  us.  Bob  was  hungering  for  a  shot  at  something 
worth  while — especially  a  mountain  lion.  But  our  hunt  was  without  results. 
^'\^^en  two  whole  days  had  been  wasted,  except  for  the  bagging  of  a  few  grouse  and 
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sage  hens,  Bog  concluded  it  was  time  to  return  to  camp.     Our  homeward  journey 
took  us  by  the  girl  in  the  gulch.    It  was  Bob's  fatal  hunt. 

The  sun  was  nearly  setting  when  we  came  to  the  woman's  cabin.  It  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulch,  amid  a  grove  of  fir  and  pine,  and  looked  as  though  it 
might  contain  anything  but  a  pretty  girl.  It  was  the  last  place  in  the  world  that 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  woman — alone.  But  as  we  approached  the  cabin  Bob's 
ears  suddenly  became  pricked,  and  I  saw  an  expression  in  his  eyes  that  was  quite 
inexplicable.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses.  The  outside  of  the  cabin  and 
the  roof  was  literally  covered  with  lion,  deer  and  cinnamon  bear  skins — all  of  them 
evidently  fresh,  and  two  still  dripping  with  blood.  On  the  outside  of  the 
door  she  had  stretched  the  skin  of  what  we  took  to  be  a  wildcat.  There  was  plenty 
of  evidence  of  her  marksmanship, 

"Eat  me  for  a  centipede !"  Bob  exclaimed,  eying  the  cabin  sharply.  "I  believe 
thar's  a  man  thar.    No  woman  ever  shot  them !" 

I  suggested,  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  that  we  stop  at  the  cabin  for  a  bite  to  eat. 
We  would  offer  to  pay  for  our  suppers. 

Bob,  much  to  my  surprise,  agreed;  and  a  moment  later  we  were  introducing 
ourselves  to  one  of  the  prettiest  women  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet. 
She  appeared  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  Her  hair  was  dark,  rich  and  luxuriant;  her 
eyes  large,  of  a  deep,  pensive  brown,  and  teeming  with  life  and  coquetry;  her  teeth 
were  as  pearls,  her  mouth  exquisite.  In  face  and  figure  she  was  a  veritable  Circe, 
with  a  voice  as  soft  and  musical  as  the  flow  of  a  cataract.  In  brief,  she  was  beauti- 
ful; and  Big  Bob  Burroughs  was  not  utterly  immune  to  it.  For  the  first  time 
since  I  had  known  him  I  saw  a  trace  of  admiration  in  his  features. 

As  I  had  heard,  the  woman  was  alone.  A  rifle  and  several  hunting  knives 
greeted  our  eyes  as  she  opened  the  door,  and  at  these  she  frequently  looked  while 
talking  to  us.  We  were  strangers,  and  she  wished  us  to  understand  that  she  could 
use  her  weapons  of  defense.  But  she  was  hospitable,  and  bade  us  sit  down  among 
the  pines  while  she  prepared  our  supper.  She  motioned,  pleasantly,  to  a  wooden 
bench  directly  across  the  gulch,  not  far  from  a  huge  flr  tree,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
a  pensile  cliff  which  towered  fully  a  rod  above  our  heads.  Here  Bob  and  I  repaired 
to  await  our  suppers.  Five,  ten  minutes,  passed,  and  the  daylight  was  gradually 
giving  place  to  the  darkness.  From  where  we  sat  we  could  hardly  see  the  cabin,  so 
thick  were  the  trees  around  it,  but  she  had  told  us  of  having  some  fresh  venison 
and  we  could  hear  it  sizzling  in  the  frying  pan. 

How  long  we  had  sat  there  I  cannot  say,  but  I  was  suddenly  conscious  of  a 
faint,  cracking  noise  above  our  heads.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  shot  of  a 
rifle  sounded  from  the  cabin  window,  and  Bob  and  I,  with  guns  in  hand,  sprang 
forward  from  the  shadow  just  in  time  to  escape  being  struck  by  a  huge  mountain 
lion  that  fell  from  the  cliff — struggling  at  our  feet.  It  was  dead  in  less  time  than 
is  required  to  tell  it,  and  the  woman,  with  the  rifle  still  smoking  on  her  arm,  came 
smiling  from  the  cabin. 

"He  was  just  preparing  to  spring  on  you"  she  said,  laughing,  "but  I  happened 
to  see  him,  and  took  a  shot  at  him.  It  was  quite  dark,  but — "  She  kicked  the 
animal's  head  with  her  dainty  boot.  "Yes,  I  hit  him  in  the  head  all  right.  Sit 
down,  gentlemen.  The  venison  will  soon  be  cooked."  And  with  that  she  hurried 
back  in  the  cabin  to  finish  the  evening  meal. 

Bob  just  looked  at  me.    And  I — well^  I  just  looked  at  Bob. 

"Beat  anything  I  ever  seed !"  he  finally  exclaimed,  biting  a  huge  chunk  off  his 
plug  of  tobacco. 

That  night  the  whole  camp  sat  up  till  midnight  discussing  the  girl  in  the 
gulch,  a  designation  by  which  we  always  referred  to  her.  Needless  to  say,  everyone 
was  dumbfounded  by  Bob's  expressions  of  admiration.  But  the  biggest  bunch  of 
surprises  was  yet  to  come.  It  was  no  time  before  Bob  got  the  idea  in  his  head 
that  there  was  a  gold  mine  in  Jackson's  Gulch,  and  the  way  he  began  to  prospect 
in  vicinity  of  the  cabin  would  have  knocked  Romeo  sky  high.     Quite  frequently 
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he  repeated  to  me  his  opinion  that  there  was  a  ledge  some  place  in  tlie  vicinity,  and 
one  day,  laughingly  I  hinted  that  the  woman  was  the  ledge. 

"Well,  I  ain't  trying  to  stake  out  he;r  heart,"  he  replied,  soberly  "but  she's  a 
blamed  tine  critter.    i3ut  say,  did  you  know  that  shooting  was  her  business  ?" 

"Her  business?" 

"Yes.  She  used  to  travel  with  a  circus  as  a  crack  shot.  She's  got  Bill  Cody 
skinned  a  mile  when  it  comes  to  hitting  glass  balls." 

"Watch  out  for  these  circus  girls.  Bob !"  I  rejoined,  banteringly.  "You 
remember  that  old  story  you  have  told  me  about  your  friend.  Jack  Bledsoe," 

He  started,  visibly  affected. 

"Jack  Bledsoe  and  Jenny  McCoy — yes.     I  had  not  forgotten." 

He  said  no  more,  but  my  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  Neverthe- 
less, the  big  fellow  continued  to  "prospect"  in  Jackson's  Gulch.  But  he  never 
located — the  mine.  One  day,  toward  the  approach  of  evening,  he  hurried  into 
camp  with  a  look  on  his  face  that  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  several  months 
after  the  killing  of  the  lion,  and  Big  Bob  and  the  girl  in  the  gulch  had  to  all 
appearances  become — shall  I  say — lovers?  That  was  what  gossip  said  of  them;  but 
to  me  Bob  had  spoken  no  word  of  his  love,  or  of  their  recent  associations.  He  had 
talked  to  me  too  much  about  the  fickleness  of  women  to  admit  that  he  loved  her. 
But  now — I  could  not  imagine  what  ailed  him — but  his  face  was  almost  white, 
and  his  lips  were  pressed  together  so  firmly  that  I  knew  tae  was  laboring  under  a 
strong  mental  strain. 

"Bob,  what's  wrong?"  I  asked,  going  up  to  him. 

"Nothing — nothing,"  he  replied,  "only — say,  pal,  that  woman  in  the  gulch — 
that's  the  one  that  made  a  fool  o'  Jack  Bledsoe." 

The  denouement  was  unexpected,  and  of  course  I  was  surprised,  but  I  smiled, 
casually. 

"I  told  you  to  be  careful.  Bob.  You  were  not  cut  out  for  a  lady's  man,  so 
wfay  do  you  try  to  be  one?" 

"But  she  has  told  me  all  about  Jack.  It  wasn't  her  fault,  for  he  wouldn't 
stay  away  from  her.  She  never  encouraged  him,  and  the  idiot  just  up  and  shot 
himself." 

That  was  Bob's  excuse.  It  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  during  the  weeks  that 
followed  he  continued  to  haunt  the  log  cabin  in  the  gulch.  One  day  I  went  with 
him  to  round  up  the  grouse  which  he  reported  plentiful  in  that  direction.  We 
both  took  six-shooters,  but  our  rifles  we  left  behind.  Bob  had»only  his  .22  and  I  a 
shotgun.    The  woman,  I  suppose,  did  not  expect  us  that  day. 

We  were  Avithin  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cabin,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  gulch,  and  in  a  position  to  command  a  clear  view  of  the  woman's 
domicile,  when  Bob  suddenly  nudged  me  with  his  arm.  My  eyes  followed  his,  just 
in  time  to  see  a  man,  wearing  a  cowboy's  hat  and  a  flannel  shirt,  enter  the  little 
cabin.     I  looked  wonderingly  at  Bob. 

"That's  one  privilege  she  never  granted  me !"  he  said,  in  a  low,  smothered 
voice.     "Curse  her !     I  wonder  if  she  is  playing  me  for  a  fool !" 

"Look,"  I  said,  pointing  to  a  wagon  and  team  in  the  valley  at  the  end  of  the 
gulch.     "He  has  just  come  up  in  that  rig." 

Bob  Avas  in  a  moment  all  excitement.  I  had  never  seen  him  so  affected  as 
on  this  occasion. 

"Let  us  go  down  where  the  wagon  is,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

We  were  soon  within  a  few  rods  of  the  wagon  and  team,  and  at  Bob's  instiga- 
tion 1  lay  behind  a  log,  at  his  side,  where  we  could  await  developments.  We  did  not 
have  long  to  tarry,  for  shortly  afterward  the  man,  followed  by  the  woman,  came 
out  of  the  cabin,  carrying  their  personal  effects.  Two  or  more  trips  were  made,  and 
when  skins,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  had  finally  been  loaded  into  the  wagon 
the  man  and  woman  mounted  the  seat  and  started  for  Blackfoot.  In  an  instant  Bob 
had  raised  his  shotgun  and  commanded  them  to  halt. 
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''Tell  me  whar  you're  goin'  first?"  Bob  said,  approaching  the  wagon  and  look- 
ing the  girl  squarely  in  the  eye<5.  "Thar  s  been  enough  foolish  work ;  I  want  facts 
this  time  !*' 

The  girl  paled,  but  endeavored  to  smile,  pleasantly 

"I — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  was  married.  Bob,"  she  said.  "This  is  my 
husband,  Mr  McCoy." 

Bob  was  dumbfounded.  He  just  stood  there,  toying  with  his  shotgun,  and 
looking  at  the  man  beside  her. 

"You  seem  to  be  a  square  sort  of  a  fellow,"  the  man  said  to  Bob,  glancing  at 
the  girl  beside  him.  "1  suppose  you  will  expect  an  explanation.  Several  months 
ago  T  was  wanted  in  Butte  for  a  crime  which  I  never  conmiitted.  My  wife 
and  I  fled  here,  to  this  cabin,  to  remain  hidden  in  the  mountains  until  such  time 
^as  we  could  venture  safely  to  better  quarters.  Every  day  that  you  were  at  the  cabin 
I  was  sitting  inside,  but  did  not  dare  reveal  myself,  nor  could  my  wife  tell  you  that 
she  was  married,  without  arousing  a  suspicion.  I  heard  yesterday  that  the  crime 
for  which  I  was  accused  has  been  positively  fixed  on  the  guilty  party,  so  I  and  my 
wife  are  now  returning  to  Butte,  where  we  will  join  a  circus.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs.    Good-day." 

And  with  that  the  man  whipped  up  his  horses  and  started  across  the  valley. 
Bob  looked  after  them  for  many  minutes,  and  then  turned,  silently,  and  took 
my  arm, 

"The  mine  has  all  petered  out,"  he  said,  smiling  painfully,  "but  I  think  if 
you'll  go  up  that  next  gulch  thar,  with  me,  we  kin  find  some  good  birds." 


GRANDMOTHER  FLINT 

By  U.  U.  Picken 

MR.  WINSTON  was  the  lion  of  Mrs.  Davis'  tea  table.     The  others  were 
indifferent  persons,  but  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  of  forty  or  forty- 
five,  and  entertained  the  youthful-hearted  ]\Trs.  Davis  exceedingly, 
"So"  you  have  married  Grandmother  Flint,"  cackled  Mrs.  Davis, 
and  all  laughed. 

!Mr.  Winston  seemed  for  a  moment  a  little  embarrassed,  but  his  tormentors  be- 
ing his  near  relatives,  it  was  necessary  to  answer;  and  at  length,  making  up  his 
mind  to  what  could  not  be  avoided,  he  pulled  a  desperately  grave  face,  and  began 
to  tell  them  about  it. 

"You  may  wonder,"  said  he,  "that  at  my  mature  years  I  had  fallen  so  com- 
pletely into  my  uncle's  power  as  to  give  him  the  almost  absolute  disposal  of  my 
hand ;  but  such  was  the  fact.  I  was  brought  up,  you  know,  to  the  very  worst  thing 
under  the  sun — expectations;  and  consequently  I  was  good  for  nothing  else  but  to 
keep  on  expecting.  I  spent  many  years  as  a  walking  gentleman  of  society  in  Wash- 
ington, and  many  more  in  wandering  to  and  fro  in  Europe;  but  at  length,  when 
actually  within  hail  of  forty,  I  found  myself  once  more  with  my  legs  under  the 
mahogany  of  my  club,  and  with  nothing  to  pay  for  the  good  things  about  it,  but 
what  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  tough  and  somewhat  peremptory  old  man; 

"He  had  never  before  insisted  upon  my  marrying,  for  he  had  remained  in 
constant  expectation  of  the  occurrence  taking  place  through  my  own  connivance. 

"Indeed,  it  had  been  his  business  for  many  years  to  interpose  gently  between  me 
and  the  catastrophe,  suggesting  now  that  I  did  not  know  enough  of  the  lady,  and 
again  that  I  knew  too  much,  and  so  forth.  The  fact  is,  I  had  never  been  without 
expectations  of  that  sort;  always  voluntarily  abandoned,  till  my  first  crop  of  gray 
hairs  appeared.  After  this  the  difficulty  was  on  the  side  of  the  lady,  and  I  was 
at  length  so  much  disgusted  by  the  unreasonableness  of  the  sex  that  I  determined 
to  live  and  die  a  bachelor. 
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"Just  after  arriving  at  this  conclusion  I  received  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  which 
I  can  repeat  from  memory,  as  it  was  short,  and  to  the  purpose. 

"  'Dear  Nephew :  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  what  you  call  the  vacancy  in  yoiTr  heart, 
as  you  will  thus  have  no  difficulty  in  fulfilling  my  wishes  and  obeying  my  solemn 
injunctions.  You  have  promised  several  times  to  marry,  and  you  must  now  do  so. 
I  never  interfered  with  your  choice,  and  you  are  not  to  interfere  with  mine.  The 
widow  and  heiress  of  my  old  comrade  Flint  is  in  the  market.  Our  estates  run  into 
each  other  in  such  a  way  that  you  might  comprise  them  both  in  the  same  ring  fence. 

"  'She  is  a  healthy  woman,  and  not  too  young,  and  the  arrangement  is  that 
you  are  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  her  year  of  mourning,  if  she  can  fancy  you.' 

"If  she  could  fancy  me !  The  widow  of  old  Flint,  and  a  healthy  woman  indeed. 
That  touch  was  horrible.  I  thought  my  uncle  must  have  intended  it  to  try  the  ex- 
tent of  my  loyalty,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  ever  a  fit  of  more  bitter  reflections 
than  while  conjuring  up  the  idea  it  conveyed," 

Here  the  lion  paused  and  wiped  his  forehead.  An  old  maid  bridled  and  tossed 
her  head  as  much  as  to  say  that  in  her  opinion  the  like  of  him  was  not  so  mighty  a 
catch  for  ladies  beyond  their  girlhood;  while  a  young  maid  trusted,  sympathizingly, 
that  as  aged  men  have  sometimes  youthful  wives,  the  case  might  not  have  turned 
out  so  very  dreadful  after  all. 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Winston,  "did  not  fail  to  occur  to  me,  and  it  gave  me  con- 
siderable comfort,  for  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  idle  life  I  had  Igd,  I  had  not  yet  got 
rid  of  the  ideas  of  romance  that  are  so  unfit  for  mature  years  like  mine.  It  was 
one  thing  to  indulge  my  despair  in  old  bachelorhood  and  quite  another  to  carry 
my  broken  heart  into  the  domestic  society  of  an  old  woman.  I  confess  I  did  hope 
that  Mrs.  Flint  owed  her  good  condition  at  least  to  some  lingering  remains  of  youth ; 
but  a  second  letter  from  my  uncle,  in  reply  to  my  remonstrances,  dissipated  at  once 
the  fond  illusion,  by  informing  me  that  the  widow's  family  could  be  no  possible 
objection,  the  only  daughter  being  well  married. 

"There  was  no  help  for  it.  It  was  necessary  to  turn  my  meditations  from 
the  lady  to  the  estate;  and  if  I  thought  of  the  ring  at  all,  to  fancy  it  within  a  ring 
fence.  But  the  affair  could  not  be  slept  over  any  longer,  and  I  set  out  for  my 
uncle's  residence,  having  previously  signified  to  him  my  full  acquiescence  in  his 
plans.  In  due  time  I  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Lennox,  distant  only  a  few  miles 
from  my  destination.      And  here — " 

"Never  mind  the  little  town,"  interrupted  the  old  maid.  "Come  to  the  resi- 
dence at  once,  and  let  us  hear  about  the  introduction  and  how  the  lady  looked." 

''Healthy,  I  hope,"  said  the  young  maid  with  a  sneer,  fixing  her  eyes  of  beauti- 
ful contempt  on  the  lion. 

"Ladies,"  said  Mr.  Winston,  in  a  tone  of  depression,  "it  is  natural  that  I  should 
wish  to  linger  for  a  moment  at  this  crisis  of  my  fate,  and  besides  it  was  at  Lennox 
I  heard — and  with  cruel  suddenness — of  a  circumstance  connected  with  my  intended 
which  made  me  at  first  determine  to  rush  back  to  Washington,  and,  if  necessary, 
take  to  street  sweeping,  authorship,  or  any  other  desperate  resource  rather  than 
marry  that  Mrs.  Flint. 

"I  was  passing  a  half-open  door  in  the  hotel  when  I  heard  a  female  voice  ad- 
dressing a  child  in  the  terms  of  wise  endearment  consecrated  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

"  'It  shall  go,'  said  the  voice,  'and  so  it  shall,  to  its  own  gran — granny — 
graiinyma;  to  its  own — own — own  grannvma;  that  it  shall,  so  it  shall — won't  it, 
I  wonder  ? — to  its  own  Grannyma  Flint !' 

"Only  think  what  my  feelings  must  have  been  on  thus  learning,  and  the  fact 
was  confirmed  the  next  minute  by  the  landlord,  in  reply  to  my  hurried  questions, 
that  my  intended,  old,  and  healthy  bride  was  an  absolute  grandmother — Grand- 
mother Flint. 

"I  intended  to  have  gone  on  at  once  to  my  uncle's  place,  but  that  was  now 
impossible.       My   agitated   mind   demanded   repose.       A   night's   reflections    were 
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necesparv  to  arm  me  with  suflBcient  philosophy  to  meet  the  destroyer  of  my  peace; 
and  I  iigaging  a  bed  at  the  hotel  I  went  out  to  walk.  The  direction  of  my  walk  was 
not  chosen  without  a  motive,  for  I  knew  that  from  the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  at  a 
mile's  distance,  I  should  obtain  a  view  of  the  residence  of  my  intended,  and  I  felt 
that  if  amihing  could  reconcile  me  to  the  idea  of  the  healthy  old  widow,  it  would  be 
the  spectacle  of  her  imposing  mansion,  seated  in  a  park  which  is  a  very  paradise 
of  beauty. 

"Every  step  I  advanced  reconciled  me  more  and  more  to  the  old  lady;  and 
when  I  saw  the  glancing  of  a  trout  stream  through  the  trees,  I  thought  even  of  a 
professor  without  disgust.  But  just  at  this  moment  a  sound  broke  upon  my  senses 
which  disturbed  me  with  recent  and  disagreeable  associations;  it  was  the  squeal 
of  a  child,  and  whisked  off  my  thoughts  at  once  to  a  hale,  hearty,  long-living  grand- 
mother. Visions  of  canes  and  snuff  boxes  rose  before  mv  eyes,  everlasting  coughs 
rattled  in  my  ear,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  glances  of  matrimonial  love  from  the 
eyes  of  a  grandmother  froze  my  blood. 

"How  different  were  the  sights  and  sounds  of  reality  as  I  turned  the  corner 
of  a  clump  of  trees.  The  infant  T  had  heard  was  lying  on  its  back  on  a  grassy 
knoll,  fighting  up  with  its  little  clenched  fists  and  crowing  with  all  its  might,  while 
bending  over  it.  tvith  eyes  brimful  of  love  and  laughter,  poking  its  tiny  ribs  with 
her  fingers,  snatching  kisses  from  its  brow,  and  seizing  its  neck  with  her  lips  as  if 
she  would  throttle  it,  there  knelt  a  young  woman.  And  such  a  young  woman !  I 
did  not  think  she  could  have  been  quite  thirty." 

"Thirty !     The  old  creature !"  exclaimed  the  young  maid. 

"The  girl  was  probably  a  nursemaid,"  remarked  the  old  maid. 

"She  was  neither  an  old  creature  nor  a  girl,"  said  the  lion  in  a  "king-of-the- 
forest"  tone,  "but  a  woman  in  the  very  prime  and  glory  of  her  years.  Her  bonnet 
was  lying  on  the  grass,  and  her  dishevelled  hair  floating  in  dark  masses  over  her 
shoulders;  but  a  visible  diadem  sat  on  her  queenly  brow,  just  as  a  voice  of  peremptory 
command  was  felt  in  her  light,  joyous,  leaping  laugh.  There  was  a  fearless  self- 
possessed  grace  in  her  manner,  such  as  years  superadd  to  the  feminine  softness  of 
youth ;  and  her  features,  ori^nally  moulded  in  wax,  were  now  as  firm,  yet  as 
exquisitely  fine,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  in  the  semi-transparent  marble  of  Pares. 

"While  feasting  on  the  beautiful  picture  formed  by  the  mother  and  her  child — 
surely  that  must  have  been  the  relationship? — a  little  incident  occurred  to  disturb 
its  grouping.  The  child,  with  a  louder  squeal  of  delight,  and  a  more  vigorous 
kick  of  its  limbs,  suddenly  rolled  down  the  knoll,  crowing  as  it  went;  and  the  lady, 
with  a  playful  yet  nervous  cry  of  surprise,  stretched  after  it  in  vain  as  she  knelt, 
till  she  measured  her  whole  length  upon  the  sod.  Before  she  could  get  up  I  had 
sprung  from  my  ambush,  caught  up  the  truant  as  it  lay  half  smothered  in  clover 
and  buttercups,  and  presented  the  prize  to  the  flushed  -and  startled  mother.  Such 
was  my  introduction  to — to — " 

"Not  to  Mrs.  Flint !"  said  the  old  maid  with  severity.  "You  forget  that  you 
are  now  a  married  man." 

The  yowng  girl  was  tearing  absently  the  petals  of  a  narcissus,  and,  looking  up 
with  a  forgiving  sigh  into  the  face  of  the  narrator,  said  softly :  "But  you  were  not 
married  then." 

"To  describe  the  conversation  of  this  fascinating  woman,"  continued  the  gentle- 
man, "is  impossible.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  society,  yet  perfectly  well  bred.  She 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  the  country,  inhaling  health  of  mind  as 
well  as  body  from  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  yet  with  occasional  visits  to,  and  occasional 
visitors  from,  the  great  cities,  enabled  her,  with  the  assistance  of  books,  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  magazines  of  the  day,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  world. 

"I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  our  acquaintanceship  seemed  to  be  ready- 
made,  and  when  at  last  I  mentioned  my  uncle's  name  she  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
membering that  respectable  friend  of  Mrs.  Flint.      At  the  word  I  started  as  vio- 
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lently  as  if  she  had  thrown  the  old  lady's  grandchild  at  my  head ;  and  the  beautiful 
stranger  looked  at  me  with  surprise  and  curiosity. 

''  'You  know  Mrs.  Flint  ?'  said  I. 

'•  'Yes.' 

"'What— old  Mrs.  Flint?' 

"'Yes.' 

"'Grandmother  Flint?' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'How  do  you  like  the  individual  ?' 

"  'I  sympathize  with  her,  for  I  too — ' 

"And  breaking  off  with  a  sigh,  she  held  up  the  fairest  hand  in  the  world,  so  as 
to  show  a  widow's  ring.  I  had  not  observed  the  peculiarity  in  her  slight  mourn- 
ing, but  now  saw  that  she,  too,  was  a  widow — a  young  and  charming  -widow — and 
that  the  infant  (which  was  now  alternately  in  her  arms  and  mine)  was  the  pledge 
of  a  love  extinguished  in  the  grave.  She  was  free — this  lovely  young  woman;  and 
I  was  about  to  be  chained  for  life  to  Grandmother  Flint.  She  saw  my  agitation, 
but  of  course  could  not  comprehend  its  cause. 

"  'Come,'  said  she,  with  an  angelic  smile,  'I  see  you  do  not  like  my  venerable 
friend,  but  I  am  determined  to  reconcile  you  to  her.  She  is  a  grandmother,  it  is 
true,  and  therefore  not  so  young  as  she  has  been ;  but  she  wears  well — she  is  indeed 
particularly  healthy,  and  thus,  if  you  form  a  friendship  for  her,  it  is  likely  to  last 
for  many  years.' 

"  'That  is  the  misery,'  said  I ;  'that  is  the  misery !  If  she  were  but  like  other 
old  women — if  she  were  but  liable  to  the  common  diseases  of  grandmothers,  my 
fate  might  be  endurable.' 

"  'Your  fate  ?     What  has  your  fate  to  do  with  the  longevity  of  Mrs.  Flint  ?' 

"  'I  am  only  going  to  be  married  to  her,  that's  all,'  and  the  absurd  announce- 
ment was  no  sooner  out  of  my  lips  than  the  fair  stranger  broke  into  peals  of  laughter, 
that  to  my  ears,  at  the  inauspicious  moment,  sounded  like  the  screams  of  an  evil 
spirit. 

"  'Pardon  me,'  said  she,  endeavoring  to  compose  herself ;  'I  am  far  too  giddy 
for  a — '  and  the  widow  kissed  her  orphan  child.  'But  the  idea  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween you  and  Mrs.  Flint  is  really  too  ridiculous.  You  appear  to  be  compelled 
to  the  sacrifice -by  circumstances;  but  has  the  old  lady  given  her  consent?' 

"'Her  consent!  oh,  let  her  alone  for  that;  it  is  not  so  often  that  a  fellow  like 
me  comes  in  the  way  of  a  grandmother.  There  is  no  hope  of  her  refusing  me; 
and  if  I  refuse  her,  I  may  as  well  hang  myself  up  on  one  oi  those  trees.' 

"  'Why  adopt  such  an  alternative?  Although  probably  dependent  on  fortune, 
you  are  not  too  old  to  work  and  to  struggle.  If  you  will  not  allow  poor  aged  Mrs. 
Flint  to  enrich  you,  there  are  fortunes  in  the  world  still  to  be  made  by  the  ad- 
venturous and  the  industrious.' 

"  'Give  me  a  motive,'  cried  I  suddenly,  'and  I  will  both  dare  and  suffer.  I 
can  not  toil  for  so  poor  a  meed  as  fortune,  but  place  in  the  distance  something 
worthy  of  my  efforts,  something  rich  enough  to  reward  them,  something — ' 

"'What?'  said  she  innocently. 

"  'Love !'  cried  I  in  desperation ;  and  before  she  could  prevent  me  I  had 
caught  hold  of  her  hand  and  covered  it  with  kisses." 

"Upon  my  word !"  interrupted  the  old  maid.  "This  from  a  married  man — 
from  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Flint !" 

"But  he  was  not  married  then,"  whispered  the  young  girl  softly. 

"Since  you  are  displeased  with  such  details,"  pursued  the  gentleman,  "I  shall 
pass  them  over.  Let  it  suffice  that  I  spent  several  hours  with  the  lovely  widow; 
that  I  saw — clearly  saw — that  in  a  little  time  I  might  gain  her  affections.  At  last 
I  bade  her  adieu,  extorting  a  promise  that  she  would  not  communicate  my  arrival 
to  Mrs.  Flint,  and  that  when  I  called  at  the  house  she  would  see  me  alone,  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  her  what  had  passed  between  my  uncle 
and  me." 


The  child,  with  a  louder  squeal  of  delight,  and  a  more  vigorous  kick  of  its  limhs,  suddenly  rolled 
down  the  knoll  crowing  as  it  went;  and  the  lady,  with  a  playful  yet  nervous  cry  of  surprise,  stretched 
after  it  in  vain   as   she  knelt,   till   she  measured  her    whole    length    upon    the    sodf 
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"Pray  what  was  the  lady's  name?"  said  the  girl,  as  the  lion  paused, 

"I  never  thought  of  asking." 

"How  could  you  tell  that  she  lived  with  Mrs.  Flint?" 

"I  doii't  IcQOw.     I  took  it  into  my  head,  and  it  happened  that  I  was  right." 

"Under  all  circumstances  you  seem  to  have  made  wonderful  progress'  in  so 
short  a  time." 

"Time  is  merely  a  relative  word.  An  hour  is  occasionally  as  long  as  a  day 
or  a  month;  and  a  month,  under  other  circumstances,  passes  as  quickly  as  a  day 
or  an  hour.  The  widow  and  I  became  better  acquainted  during  the  single  inter- 
view I  have  described  than  we  should  have  done  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  meet- 
ings in  ordinary  society.  But  to  proceed.  I  found  my  revered  uncle  in  a  very 
had  temper,  as  he  had  expected  me  the  day  before;  and  matters  were  not  mended 
when  I  mentioned  frankly  some  misgivings  I  had  on  the  score  of  domestic  happiness. 

"  'Domestic  fiddlesticks !'  cried  he.  'What  more  would  you  have  than  a  good 
estate  and  a  good  wife — and  a  healthy  woman  to  boot — come  of  a  long-winded  and 
hardy  race,  and  as  likely  as  not  to  lay  you  beside  my  old  friend  Flint  ?' 

"  'She  is  a  grandmother  already ;  does  not  that  look  well  ?'  I  laughed  nervously. 

"  'You  do  not  think  her  too  young?'  and  the  old  gentleman  grinned.  I  made 
another  spasmodic  contortion. 

"  'Then  what  ails  you  at  her — more  especially  since  you  tell  me  that  there  is 
a  vacancy  in  your  heart?  But  here  comes  a  letter  from  the  ancient  one.'  And 
tearing  open  a  large  old-fashioned  missive,  presented  to  him  by  a  servant,  he  read 
as  follows:  _       | 

"  'My  Dear  Sir :  I  am  told  that  your  nephew  has  arrived,  and  as  he  has  been 
reported  upon  favorably  by  one  who  saw  him  yesterday,  and  on  whose  taste  and 
judgment  I  can  rely,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  with  the  frankness  of  my  character,  that 
I  shall  be  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  many 
flattering  things  I  am  told  he  said  of  me,  and  I  hope  one  day  or  other  he  will  find 
them  all  realized.  My  dearest  grandcliild  sends  a  pretty  little  kiss  to  you  both,  , 
and  with  best  regards,  I  remain  as  usual, 

'Grandmother  Flint.' 

"  'There !'  cried  the  old  gentleman  with  odious  triumph.  'There  is  a  spirit 
for  you.      Why,  you  donkey,  you  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.' 

"I  scarcely  heard  him,  for  my  thoughts  were  brooding  bitterly  over  tlie  treachery 
of  the  beautiful  widow.  She  had  broken  her  promise,  and  she  had  rendered  my 
position  a  thousand  times  more  embarrassing  by  persuading  the  wretched  grand- 
mother that  I  had  been  such  as  ass  as  to  say  complimentary  things  about  her  age, 
ugliness,  and  infirmities.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  a  jilt;  that  she  had  only  been 
laughing  at  my  admiration,  and  that  she  was  now  determined  to  extract  further 
amusement  from  my  calamities.  I  resolved,  however,  to  die  game,  and  telling 
my  uncle  that,  although  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Flint  from  report,  I  desired  to 
see  her  personally  before  coming  to  a  final  decision,  I  threw  myself  on  horse- 
back and  galloped  straight  to  my  fate. 

"It  was  my  intention  to  have  asked  for  Mrs.  Flint,  but  the  wily  widow  was  on 
her  guard,  for  as  the  door  opened  I  heard  her  call  to  the  servant,  in  her  silveriest 
tones,  'Show  the  gentleman  here,'  and  in  another  minute  I  stood  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  the  unkno^wn  of  my  recent  adventure.  I  found  her  more  beautiful, 
better  dressed,  younger  than  the  day  before;  and  as  I  saw,  with  keen  appreciation, 
the  treasure  I  was  about  to  lose  for  ever,  my  resentment  died  away,  and  deep  chok- 
ing grief  took  its  place. 

"  'You  forgot  your  promise,'  said  I ;  'you  made  a  sport  of  my  misery.' 

"  'What  could  I  say  when  questioned  ?'  replied  she  sweetly.  'But  what  misery 
do  you  allude  to?      The  misery  of  marrying  a  grandmother?' 

"  'Wlien  my  heart  is  devoted  to  another.  But  it  is  needless  to  talk  to  you, 
for  you  are  as  incapable  of  passion  as  a  statue.  You  could,  never  have  loved  even 
your  husband.' 
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"  'You  are  in  some  degree  wrong ;  yet  I  was  so  young  when  I  was  married — 
only  sixteen — that  I  looked  upon  my  husband  more  as  a  guardian  than  as  a  lover. 
I  was  not  quite  seventeen  when  I  became  a  mother.' 

"  'Is  it  possible?     That  is  not  a  great  while  ago.' 

"  'Greater  than  you  perhaps  suppose,  for  a  sound  constitution  and  salubrious 
air  are  very  deceitful.     Would  you  take  me  to  be  well  on  to  thirty-five?' 

"  'What  became  of  your  child  ?'  cried  I  suddenly. 

"  'We  all  marry  young  in  our  family,'  replied  the  widow,  hanging  her  head. 
'It  was  my  daughter's  child,'  she  continued,  looking  up  at  me  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful blush  that  ever  flushed  the  cheeks  of  a  girl,  'which  you  gathered  yesterday  from 
among  the  clover  and  buttercups ;  and  I  am  Grandmother  Flint.' " 


THE  DISCRIMINATION  OF 

ST.  JOSEPH 

By  Miriam  Cruiksnank 


I 


WW  ^p  T'S  a  beastly  hole,"  said  Miss  Endicott.  She  poked  the  fire  savagely, 
and  a  flame  shot  up,  lighting  for  an  instant  the  odd  little  room,  with 
its  rough,  dark  walls,  and  scanty  furnishings. 

''Possibly,"   agreed   Mrs.    Farnham,   politely,   "but  please  don't   set 
fire  to  the  cabin.      Consider  the  discomfort  of  being  houseless  in  this 
weather.      Besides,  Carol,  you  know  I  warned  you." 

"Oh,  I  know.  Y.ou  told  me  you  had  bought  a  two  by  four  cabin,  on  top  the 
mountains.  You  said  that  it  was  quieter  than  the  proverbial  grave.  You  hinted 
at  a  neighboring  boarding  house,  where  there  were  women — the  sort  of  women 
who  find  their  back  hair  an  encumbrance;  enjoy  lectures  and  belong  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua Society.  You  mentioned  that  the  view  was  unusually  fine — and  I  never 
look  at  views.  You  declared  that  there  were  no  men  under  seventy  who  were  un- 
attached, but  I  didn't  believe  you.  I  never  believe  that  sort  of  thing  until  convinced 
by  my  own  eyes.  Then  you  see  I  had  staid  at  the  Fells'  as  long  as  decency  per- 
mitted; I  had  to  go  somewhere,  and — "  wheedlingly— -"I  always  enjoy  being  with 
you ;  but  I  didn't  know,  I  didn't  dream  it  was  like  this." 

"You  will  feel  better  when  it  clears,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham,  resignedly. 

"I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  clear,"  said  Miss  Endicott.  She  moved  languidly 
across  the  narrow  floor  space,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  window.  The  wind 
lashed  the  tree  branches  against  the  side  of  the  cabin;  the  vines  clambering  over 
the  high  veranda,  were  sagged  and  dripping,  while  torrfents  of  muddy  water  gushed 
down  the  mountain  roadside.  "Does  that  look  like  clearing?"  she  went  on 
tragically.  "Really,  Meg,  this  last  whim  of  yours  is  beyond  me.  A  woman  with 
your  complexion,  and  the  prerogatives  of  a  widow  to  be  buried  in  a  hole  like  this ! 
I  don't  believe  all  the  patrons  of  matrimony  in  the  saint's  calendar  could  help 
you  out." 

"Ruth,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham  to  a  flaxen-haired  bit  of  humanity  cutting  paper 
dolls,  "don't  you  want  to  make  tea  for  Cousin  Carol  and  me?  It's  too  stormy  to 
expect  any  one  to  come  in,  but  we  will  enjoy  it." 

Ruth  slid,  obediently,  down  from  the  window  seat,  and  Miss  Endicott  watched 
the  little  departing  figure,  with  a  faint  gleam  of  amusement  in  her  hazel  eyes. 

"Are  you  afraid  for  your  daughter,  Meg?  I  had  an  idea  that  I  had  succeeded 
in  j)lacing  my  words  a  trifle  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  baby — even  when  that 
baby  is  yours." 

"Ruth  is  ten,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham,  "and  having  spent  her  life  with  older  peo- 
ple, takes  in  more  than  most  children  do.  Then  you  must  admit  that  you  say 
awfully  queer  things,  Carol.      As  for  getting  married,  I  am  perfectly  contented 
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as  1  ain^  and  if.  you  are  so  anxious  to  enter  the  rather  doubtful  blessedness  of  that 
state,  why  not  accept  Aleck  Harrington?  He  has  been  ready  and  waiting,  to  my 
positive  knowledge,  for  the  past  five  years,  and  you  would  at  least  be  saved  the 
necessity  of  counting  pennies,  and  spending  your  surplus  time  in  the  cabin." 

"It  isn't  matrimony  1  am  courting,"  said  ]\Iiss  Endicott,  "at  least  not  in  the 
sense  you  mean.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  married,  but  it  isn't  easy  to  marry  the 
kind  of  man  one  would  like.      Money  isn't  everything." 

"You  are  the  last  woman  in  the  world  I  should  suspect  of  being  romantic," 
said  ]\frs.  Farnham,  as  she  drew  the  tea  table  closer  to  the  fire,  and  began  setting 
out  the  cups.  "You  surely  haven't  any  idea  that  you  will  meet  the  right  man  uj) 
here,  have  you?  Eemember,  I  warned  you  that  there  wasn't  a  young  man  in  the 
place,  imattachcd,  except  Simon,  who  brings  the  water.  I  am  sorry,  however," 
she  concluded,  hastily,  as  Euth,  tea  kettle  in  hand,  appeared  in  the  doorway,  "that 
you  don't  like  the  cabin.  I  think  it  is  a  dear  little  spot,  and  then — "  sighing 
faintly,  "it  is  so  cheap." 

"Oh,  I  don't  object  to  the  cabin,"  crossly,  "though  I  think  if  it  were  plastered 
and  weather-boarded,  it  would  suit  the  climate  better.  It's  the  everlasting  rain, 
and  tlie  society — or  rather  lack  of  it.  I — there  are  two  people  at  the  gate,  and 
nnc — ycp,  it  is — one  is  a  man.      Blessed  be  St.  Joseph  !" 

"It's  Miss  Elsie  Landis,"  said  Ruth,  her  flaxen  head  stuck  under  Miss  Endi- 
cott'? arm.  "AVlio's  St.  Joseph,  Cousin  Carol?  Mr.  Willard  is  with  her,  Mother, 
and  they're  just  soaked.  I'll  let  them  in."  She  darted  across  the  room,  with  a 
swift  bird-like  motion,  and  opened  the  door,  letting  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  rain. 

Miss  Endicott  shivered  and  turned  away  from  the  window,  just  as  the  sound 
of  footsteps  was  heard  on  the  veranda,  and  a  gay  girlish  voice  called  out :  "Have 
you  any  shelter  for  tramps,  Mrs.  Farnham?  We  started  out,  thinking  clear 
weather  was  due,  and  got  caught  in  this  aw  fid  downpour."  Thig  speaker,  a  little 
elfish-looking  thing,  in  her  short,  drenched  skirts,  and  stout  walking  boots,  stepped 
into  the  fire-lit  houseplace,  holding  out  two  small,  cold  hands  for  Mrs.  Farnham's 
welcoming  clasp. 

■'1  t-rust  we  are  not  intruding,"  came  a  deeper,  more  hesitating  voice  from 
the  veranda.  The  owner  of  the  voice  lowered  an  umbrella  after  a  brief  struggle, 
and  entered  the  house,  closing  the  door  carefully  behind  him.  "I  hope  you  have 
not  f-orgotton  me,  Mr^.  Farnham,"  he  continued,  a  shy  but  brilliant  smile  illum- 
ing for  an  instant  his  dark  rugged  face. 

"Indeed,  I  have  not."  Mrs.  Farnham  had  released  the  girl's  hands  and  turned 
toward  him.  "Mr.  Willard  is  not  so  easily  forgotten.  Come  right  up  to  the  fire, 
both  of  you.  Euth  was  jnst  about  to  give  us  some  tea.  I  want  you  to  meet  my 
cousin.  Miss  Endicott.  Carol,  you  must  let  me  present  Miss  Landis,  who  is  one 
of  our  nearest  neighbors,  and  Mr.  Willard.  You  admired  one  of  Mr.  Willard's 
pictures  at  the  Academy  last  winter,  I  remember." 

"And  rejoice  now  in  the  opportunity  to  tell  Mr.  Willard  how  deep  that  en- 
joyment and  admiration  were,"  said  Miss  Endicott,  extending  a  gracious  little 
hand.  Her  greeting  to  Miss  Landis  had  been  of  the  most  conventional  sort.  This 
little  storm -draggled  creature,  who  did  not  possess  a  good  feature  except  her  big, 
heavv-lashed  green  eyes,  was  not  even  a  worthy  foe,  but  a  man — and  that  man  an 
artist  of  no  mean  repute,  was  a  different  matter. 

She  went  back  to  the  low  easy  chair  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  conscious  that 
she  looked  better  in  a  lounging  attitude  than  most  women.  She  put  up  a  Japanese 
fan  to  screen  her  face  from  the  firelight,  and  rejoiced  in  the  graceful  folds  of  her 
white  woolen  gown,  and  the  lissom  curves  of  the  figure  it  displayed  to  so  much 
advantage.  There  were  worse  things,  after  all,  than  leaving  Newport  in  early  Sep- 
temher,  to  come  to  a  quiet  little  mountain  resort,  she  mused,  watching  Willard  fur- 
tively from  under  her  lashes.  Meg  always  made  a  delightful  chaperon,  she  remem- 
bered, with  belated  gratitude,  for  Mrs.  Farnham  was  chatting  volubly  with  Elsie 
Landis  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  interrupting  herself  now  and  then,  to  call 
instructions  to  Euth,  who,  delighted  with  the  addition  to  the  party,  was  pouring 
tea,  with  much  enthusiasm. 
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Willard  leaned  awkwardly  against  the  side  of  the  mantel-piece;  he  was  a  tall 
man,  who  gave  one  the  impression  of  never  having  got  used  to  the  length  of  his 
own  arms  and  legs;  he  stooped  slightly,  and  just  now  his  head  was  thrust  forward, 
while  his  big,  bright  brown  eyes  peered  near-sightedly  at  Miss  Endicott  through  his 
huge  gold-rimmed  glasses.  She  was  very  handsome,  he  thought.  He  liked  the  con- 
trast between  her  hair  that  was  more  red  than  brown,  yet  took  on  dusky  tints  in  the 
shadows,  and  the  dead  white  of  her  skin.  He  would  have  liked  to  paint  her  as 
she  sat  there,  but  he  Avould  never  have  dreamed  of  telling  her  so.  He  took  the  cup 
of  tea,  that  Ruth  brought  him,  and  stirred  it  reflectively. 

"Are  you  up  here  working,  or  simply  getting  atmosphere?"  asked  Miss  Endi- 
cott softly.  Willard  started  so  that  he  nearly  dropped  his  cup.  He  had  been  think- 
ing of  her  as  a  study  for  the  past  five  minutes,  and  it  hadn't  occurred  to  him  that 
she  would  talk.  He  was  not  much  given  to  conversation,  and  Elsie  Landis,  whom 
he  knew  better  than  most  women,  made  few  demands  of  this  nature  upon  him. 

"I  am  s-supposed  to  be  working,"  he  said  in  his  halting  way.  "I  s-stay  here 
most  of  the  t-time,  you  know.  It's  a  beautiful  place,  and  I  live  out  of  doors."  He 
did  not  add  that  Elsie  Landis  was  usually  with  him ;  somehow  he  hesitated  to  talk 
about  Elsie  Landis  to  this  stately  young  goddess.  He  let  his  eyes  wander  for  an 
instant  from  the  clear  profile  beside  him  to  the  little  wind-blown  figure  opposite. 

Elsie  had  taken  off  her  hat  and  the  firelight-  played  on  her  tumbled  dark  hair 
and  small,  pale  face  as  she  chatted  merrily  to  Mrs.  Farnham  over  her  bread  and 
butter.  She  had  lost  some  of  her  elfishness  in  the  warmth  of  the  room,  still — 
Willard  made  an  impatient  movement,  and  Carol  Endicott's  soft  voice  fell  sooth- 
ingly on  his  ear. 

"Then  I  actually  have  a  chance  to  see  you  at  work.  It's  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune I  had  never  dared  hope  for,"  her  smile  was  almost  caressing.  "There's  a  bit 
of  valley  down  this  way,"  she  moved  her  head  ever  so  little,  "that  I  should  love  to 
see  on  canvas." 

"I  wish  you  would  show  it  to  me,"  said  Willard.  He  was  startled  at  his  own 
temerity;  strange  girls  usually  frightened  him.  Mrs.  Farnham,  glancing  across  the 
tea-table,  frowned.  It  was  too  bad  in  Carol,  she  thought.  She  would  do  anything 
for  admiration,  and  she  and  Willard  could  scarcely  have  an  idea  in  common.  She 
wondered  if  Elsie  Landis  noticed  how  things  were  going;  Elsie  was  no  fool,  and  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  she  was  very  much  in  love  with  Willard.  She  won- 
dered if  Willard  realized  that  he  was  being  drawn  out.  He  had  apparently  for- 
gotten his  shyness  and  his  stammer,  and  was  talking  in  low,  enthusiastic  tones, 
while  Carol,  with  her  white  lids  drooping,  smiled,  and  listened. 

"It's  wonderful  how  she  does  it,"  Mrs.  Farnham  made  the  admission  gnidg- 
ingly,  "but  I  wish  she  would  let  him  alone."  Miss  Landis  put  her  cup  on  the  table, 
and  got  up  suddenly. 

"There  is  a  lull  in  the  storm,  Fred.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  take  ad- 
vantage of  it?"  There  was  a  new  sharpness  in  her  tone,  and  she  began  tugging 
fiercely  at  her  damp  jacket,  putting  Mrs.  Farnham's  feeble  protests  aside.  ^ 

"I  am  at  your  s-service,"  stammered  Willard.  The  glow  and  fire  were  gone 
in  an  instant.  He  politely  assisted  her  with  her  jacket,  and  went  obediently  for 
their  umbrella  and  sticks.  As  he  opened  the  door,  a  great  wave  of  light  broke 
through  the  grim  blackness  of  the  afternoon,  and  touched  the  dew-tipped  trees  on 
the  neighboring  peaks  and  distant  valleys  with  a  pale  yellow  glow.  Willard  stood 
as  one  transfixed,  then  his  eye  sought  Miss  Endicott's.  Her  lips  were  parted,  her 
cheeks  flushed.    "Oh !"  she  breathed,  and  they  smiled,  as  if  in  perfect  understanding. 

!Mrs.  Farnham  watched  her  visitors  out  of  the  gate,  then  she  went  back  into 
the  cabin,  and  shut  the  door  with  some  unnecessary  vigor. 

"That's  such  a  suitable  thing,"  she  said,  ajid  the  line  of  her  lips  had  tightened, 
'Tie's  not  the  sort  to  get  rich,  but  she  has  plenty  for  both,  and  then  they  are  so 
congenial."      Miss  Endicott  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  dear  little  Japanese  print,  Meg?  I  am  sure  I  have 
never  seen  it  before,"  she  said. 

"It  will  last  another  week  or  so,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham.      Ruth  was 
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putting  her  paper  family  to  bed  in  the  corner,  and  Miss  Endicott  was  pinning  on 
her  hat  in  front  of  the  mirror. 

"I  tell  you,  Meg,  you  are  entirely  mistaken.      He  is  different." 

"So  were  they  all — at  first,"  murmured  Mrs.  Farnham. 

"I  have  never  knowTi  any  man  like  him,"  said  Miss  Endicott.  She  turned  away 
from  the  mirror,  her  eyes  were  dreamy,  her  cheeks  pink. 

"You  met  him  on  Tuesday,"  pursued  Mrs.  Farnham,  stonily.  "You  showed 
him  a  view  on  Thursday,  which  I  am  positive  you  had  never  looked  at  yourself 
before.  Sunday  afternoon  you  sat  on  the  lawn  with  him  and  discussed  aerial  and 
isometrical  perspective — whatever  they  may  mean,  and  I  don't  believe  you  know 
light  from  shade.  This  is  Tuesday  "again,  and  you  are  going  driving  with  him. 
What  do  you  suppose  Elsie  Landis  thinks  of  it  all?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Endicott,  and  she  picked  up  her  gloves. 

"He  has  been  attentive  to  her  for  five  years.  Most  people  think  they  are 
Ito  be  married  at  Christmas — or  they  did  think  so  before  you  came." 

Miss  Endicott  fastened  the  clasp  of  her  glove  with  a  snap.  As  she  moved 
toward  the  door  Eutli,  who  had  tucked  in  the  last  paper  child,  looked  at  her  ad- 
miringly. 

"You  always  have  such  pretty  things,  Cousin  Carol,"  she  said.  "I  do  love 
that  dear  little  chain."  The  daintv  bauble  hung  over  Carol's  blouse,  and  she 
looked  down  at  it  with  a  guilty  start. 

"Oh,  that,"  she  said,  "I  meant  to  put  it  inside."  She  caught  at  it  nervously, 
and  the  chain  snapped  and  fell  at  her  feet,  while  a  small  glittering  object  flew  into 
Rpnce.      Miss  Endicott  gave  a  little  gasping  cry- — 

"It's  my  'St.  Joseph.'      Do  catch  it,  Euth." 

"Your  what — ?"  said  Mrs.  Farnham. 

"My  'St.  Joseph.'  I  have  it  to  help  me  find  my  affinity.  Oh!  Euth  don't 
say  you  can't  find  it.  It  must  be  among  your  dolls.  Please  look  again,  dear." 
Carol  was  do^Ti  on  her  knees  among  the  heap  of  papers,  with  Euth,  wide  eyed  and 
interested,  beside  her,  while  Mrs.  Farnham  exclaimed: 

"For  a  grown  woman,  Carol,  you  are  simply  absurd.  I  never  heard  of  such 
nonsense  except  among  school  girls." 

"You  are  always  sneering."  Miss  Endicott  was  almost  tearful.  "There  is 
Mr.  Willard  now.      Euth,  dearie,  if  vou  will  only  find  it — " 

"Wliat's  a  finity?"  queried  Eutk 

"I  will  give  you  that  little  blue  ring,  you  like  so  much,  and — " 

"Mother  won't  let  me  wear  it;  she  says  I  am  too  little  for  rings.  What's  a 
finity,  Cousin  Carol?" 

"If  you  please.   Miss   Carol,  Mr.   Willard's  waitin'."      The  small  mountain 
maid,  frowsy  and  interested,  stood  in  the  doorway. 
,  "What's  a  finity.  Cousin  Carol?"  repeated  Euth. 

"Oh,  some  one  who — Yes,  Meg,  I  am  going  down,  and  I'll  ask  him  in  for  tea, 
so  please  have  it  hot,  and — good-bye." 

"You  look  like  the  spirit  of  the  hills,"  said  Willard  abruptly,  about  an  hour 
later.  They  had  been  driving  almost  in  silence  for  several  miles  along  the  hard 
mountain  road,  skirted  with  gorgeous  autumnal  foliage.  At  his  words  Carol 
turned  toward  him,  a  great  light  in  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not  speak.  Few  women 
knew  so  well  when  not  to  talk  as  she.  "I  should  like  to  paint  you,  just  as  you  are, 
in  your  white  dress,  with  the  yellow  glow  on  your  hair,  and  all  the  great  wood- 
oovered  hills  behind  you."  He  bent  toward  her,  his  face  white  and  tense.  "I 
did  not  think,  I  would  ever  tell  you  this— God  knows  I  have  not  business  to — 
but — "  his  voice  broke,  and  he  put  out  one  long,  brown  hand,  and  touched  hers, 
as  it  lay  on  her  lap.  "I  should  like  to  paint  you  because — Oh,  I  can  not — I 
can  not,"  he  finished  lamely. 

The  hand  under  his  stirred  ever  so  little — like  a  bird  nestling  close  to  the 
shelter  of  its  nest.  "Tell  me,"  said  Miss  Endicott,  and  her  voice  was  very  soft 
And  sweet. 

"T  want  to  paint  you,"  he  said,  "because  T  want  something — something  real 
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tangible,  something  that  is  part  of  you — something  that  I  can  keep,  when  I  can 
never  see  you  any  more — for  I  love  you,  Carol — love  you — love  you,  and  I  am 
mad  to  tell  you  so."      ]\Iiss  Endicott  drew  a  little  nearer.      Her  eyes  glowed  like 
stars  struggling  through  misty  clouds  from  under  the  haze  of  lashes. 
"Xot  mad/'  she  said,  "Oh,  not  mad — but  very,  very  sane.'' 

"It's  ridiculous,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham,  "I  don't  understand  you,  Carol,  You 
have  onlv  known  him  a  week,  and  to  be  engaged !  It  is  positively  indecent. 
What  about  Elsie  Landis?" 

"I  don't  see  why  you  drag  her  in,"  crossly;  "she  is  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Willard." 

"Humph !  Possibly  not — now.  It  puts  me  in  a  very  embarrassing  position. 
She  has  always  come  here  so  intimately.  If  you  want  to  get  married,  why  not 
marry  Aleck  Harrington?" 

"You  asked  me  that  before.  We  haven't  an  idea  in  common.  He  is  so 
material." 

"It  is  a  comfortable  characteristic  in  a  husband.  You  are  the  last  woman 
in  the  world  to  live  on  sentiment.  Where  did  you  get  hold  of  this  affinity  busi- 
ness ?" 

"Did  vou  find  the  finitv.  Cousin  Carol?"  broke  in  Euth. 

"Cousin  Carol  thinks  she  has,  which  is  much  the  same  thing.  Now,  Euth, 
run  away  and  play.  Yes,  you  may  go  for  a  walk,  but  don't  stray  too  far."  Euth 
left  the  veranda  reluctantly.  Her  world  was  upside  down,  her  mother  was  worried 
and  Cousin  Carol  had  displayed  a  disposition  to  be  cross  since  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. She  would  go  to  see  Miss  Elsie,  who  was  never  cross  and  only  occasionally 
worried.      Perhaps  she  would  tell  her  a  storj'. 

She  crossed  the  patch  of  lawn  at  the  side  of  the  house,  and  something  glit- 
tered in  the  srrass  at  her  feet. 

"It's  a  gold  dollar,"  said  Euth;  "one  that  fell  out  of  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rainbow."  She  stopped,  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  not  a  gold 
?.ollar,  but  a  tiny  gilt  "St.  Joseph,"  a  little  the  worse  for  the  dewy  resting  place, 
but  still  shining. 

"It's  Cousin  Carol's,"  mused  Euth;  "the  one  she  had  to  help  her  find  the 
finity.  I'd  take  it  back  to  her  only — "  she  paused  reflectively.  "She's  got  the 
finity  now,  and  probably  wouldn't  give  me  the  little  blue  ring.  I'll  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  maybe — "  she  suited  the  action  to  the  words,  and  walked  on  still  con- 
sidering. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  "St.  Joseph"  lay  in  a  shallow,  apron  pocket  for 
the  next  half  hour,  while  the  owner  of  the  apron  sat  in  a  hammock  and  listened, 
with  breathless  interest,  to  a  wonderful  story  of  fairies  and  elves  told  by  a  slip 
of  a  girl,  with  a  white  pinched  face,  and  big  green  eyes  that  were  heavy  with  un- 
shed tears.  When  the  story  was  ended  Euth  got  up  to  go,  the  hammock  gave  a 
sudden  lurch,  and  the  charm  jumped  from  her  pocket,  slipped  through  one  of  the 
meshes  and  lay  on  the  ground  unheeded.  There  is  was  found  by  Miss  Landis  a 
few  hours  later,  and  she  picked  it  up,  much  puzzled, 

"I  suppose  Euth  must  have  dropped  it,"  she  thought.  "I  wonder  what  it  is. 
I'll  give  it  to  her  when  she  comes  again."  She  looked  about  her  meditatively,  and 
her  eye  fell  on  a  shallow  flap  pocket  in  her  short  woolen  walking  skirt.  "I  never 
have  found  any  use  for  this  thing  before,"  she  went  on,  "but  T  believe  it  is  big 
enough  for  Euth's  toy."  Then  for  a  second  time  that  day  the  "patron  of  affinities" 
found  oblivion  in  a  feminine  pocket. 

It  lay  there  during  the  next  few  weeks,  forgotten,  while  Euth  made  mud  pies 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  cabin.  Elsie  Landis  wept  for  sheer  loneliness  on 
her  solitary  walks;  Mrs.  Farnham  railed  at  the  cross  purposes  of  humanity,  and 
Willard,  with  the  masculine  faculty  for  enjoying  to-day,  walked  straight  into  fairy- 
land, with  Carol  Endicott's  eyes  to  light  the  way. 

When  October  turned  cold  and  stormy,  the  hotel  and  boarding  houses  closed 
and  the  colony  of  cottagers  dwindled  one  by  one.  Mrs.  Farnham  noted  the  flight 
of  time  with  an  inward  relief. 
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"Ruth's  school  has  already  opened;  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  town  this 
week/'  she  ventured  one  morning  at  breakfast.      "I  hope  you  don't  mind,  Carol?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Miss  Endicott,  cheerfully.  "It's  rather  dull  here  now,  any- 
how. I'll  ask  Fred  to-day  if  he  can't  be  ready  to  go  down  with  us  by  the  day 
after  to-morrow."  She  broached  the  matter  to  Willard  when  he  came  for  their 
customary  walk  that  afternoon,  and  was  more  than  amazed  at  the  way  he  took 
her  suggestion. 

"I  couldn't  think  of  leaving  here  now,"  he  said,  "for  I  shall  do  my  best  work 
during  the  next  six  weeks.  I  never  cared  much  for  the  city,  and  I  certainly  ex- 
pect to  live  here  most  of  the  year,  after  we  are  married." 

"Here  in  the  winter?  You  must  be  joking,  Fred.  We  should  die  of  lone- 
liness." 

"I  should  not,  and  neither  would  you.  Don't  be  absurd,  Carol.  A  poor 
artist's  wife  is  not  supposed  to  shine  in  society."  They  argued  the  point  for  half 
an  hour — then  they  quarreled;  after  which  they  parted  at  Mrs.  Farnham's  gate, 
with  dignified  politeness. 

Miss  Endicott  went  up  to  her  own  room,  and  packed  her  trunks  with  an 
energy  born  of  the  recent  fray,  ^^^len  she  reached  the  final  tray,  Mrs.  Farnham, 
who  had  come  in,  offered  her  assistance,  which  was  declined. 

"I  suppose  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  my  engagement  is  broken?" 
said  Miss  Endicott. 

"I  am  never  surprised  at  anything,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham.  "Am  I  permitted 
to  ask  how  it  happened?" 

"It  was  a  mistake  from  the  beginning,  as  my  'St.  Joseph'  proved  by  leav- 
ing me.      I  do  not  believe  I  have  an  affinity — " 

"Yes —  ?"  interrogatively. 

"So  I  have  decided  to  go  home — "  here  she  closed  the  trunk  and  locked  it, 
"and  marry  Aleck  Harrington.  I  promised  him  I  would,  if  I  didn't  find — the 
other  you  know." 

"I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Farnaham,  and  she  went  out  softly. 

Meanwhile  Willard,  who  was  in  a  very  bad  humor,  walked  away  from  the 
cabin  alone.  He  told  himself  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake,  but  he  did  not 
realize  that  he  was  not  entirely  to  blame.  At  a  turn  in  the  road  he  found  Elsie 
Landis  sitting  in  a  huddled  heap  under  a  tree,  because  she  had  twisted  her  ankle. 
It  was  not  a  terrible  nor  unprecedented  accident,  but  Willard,  who  never  read 
novels,  was  impressed  by  it. 

He  got  down  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  begged  to  know  if  she  were  dead. 
Having  been  reassured  on  this  point,  he  insisted  upon  carrying  her  home.  Where- 
upon an  argument  ensued,  during  which  h(  said  many  things  that  would  have 
surprised  Miss  Endicott  had  she  heard  them.  :  .:  which  were  in  the  end  eminently 
satisfactory  and  convincing  to  Miss  Landi?;. 

When  the  dusk  had  deepened  and  the  .-  beginning  to  twinkle,  two 

people  went  slowly  down  the  road  together,  ana  ■•  id  them  a  battered  and  worn 
"St.  Joseph"  la}^  in  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  his  mission  in  life  accomplished. 
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VIEWS  ON  PUGET  SOUND 


()HX  MUIE,  the  American  nat- 
uralist most  appreciative  of  the 
beauties  which  he  dissects  and 
chissifies,  calls  Pucret  Sound  the 
"Mediterranean  ol"  America."  He 
says : 

"It  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  bodies  of  water  in  the  world. 
The  natural  wealth  and  commercial  ad- 
vantages have  been  quickly  recognized, 
and  the  cause  of  the  activity  prevailing 
here  is  not  far  to  seek. 

"Vancouver  long  before  civilization 
touched  these  shores  spoke  of  it  in  terms 
of  unstinted  praise.  His  description  of 
the  scenery — ^[ts.  Baker,  Eainier,  St. 
Helens,  etc. — were  as  enthusiastic  as 
those  of  the  most  eager  landscape  lover 
of  the  present  day,  when  scenery  is  in 
fashion.  'To  describe  the  beauties  of  this 
region  will  on  some  future  occasion  be  a 
very  grateful  task  for  the  pen  of  a  skilled 
jnmegyrist.  The  serenity  of  the  climate, 
the  immeasurable,  pleasing  landscape,  and 
the  abundant  fertility  that  unassisted  Xa- 
ture  puts  forth,  requires  onlv  to  be  en- 


rewarded  in 
seems   ready 


riched  by  the  industry  of  man.  with  vil- 
lages, mansions,  cottages  and  other  build- 
ings to  render  it  the  most  lovely  country 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  labor  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  amplv 
the  l)ounties  which  Nature 
to  bestow  on  cultivation.' 

"The  Sound  region  has  a  fine,  fresh, 
clean  climate,  well  washed  l)oth  winter 
and  summer  with  copious  rains,  and  swept 
with  winds  and  clouds  that  come  from 
the  mountains  and  the  seas.  Every  hid- 
den nook  in  the  depths  of  the  woods  is 
searched  and  re-searched,  leaving  no  stag- 
nant air;  beaver  meadows  and  lake  basins, 
and  low  and  willowy  bogs,  all  are  kept 
wholesome  and  sweet  the  year  around. 
Clouds  and  sunshine  alternate  in  bracing 
cheerful  succession,  and  health  and  abund- 
ance follow  the  storm.  The  outer  sea 
margin  is  sublimely  dashed  and  drenched 
with  ocean  brine,  the  spicy  scud  sweeping 
at  times  far  inland  over  the  bending 
woods,  the  giant,  trees,  waving  and  chant- 
inof  in  heartv  accord  as  if  surelv  enjoving 
it  all.-" 
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A   railroad    in    the    fir    timber. 


In  the  heart  of  the  Cascades. 


Tv.in   Peaks    of   Mt.    Baker. 


THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  JETTY 


By  Katkryne    xVilson 


Editor's  Note. — The  public  improvement  most  urg^ently  demanded  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to-day  is  the  opening  of  the  Columbia  River  to  any  ship  that  floats.  The 
cry  is  for  a  forty-foot  channel  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth.  This  can  be  obtained 
effectively  only  by  a  system  of  jetties  which  break  the  current  and  the  force  of  the 
iraves  along  the  shore,  giving  the  river  an  opportunity  to  scoop  out  a  channel  for 
itself  through  the  sand  accumulated  at  its  mouth.  The  present  interest  in  pushing 
the  work  already  well  along  has  been  aroused  in  the  people  of  Portland  by  James 
J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  who  said  at  a  dinner  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  that  he  would  send  a  fleet  of  vessels 
up  the  Columbia  when  there  was  a  channel  there  of  forty  feet.  Mr.  Hill's  interest 
is  real,  for  he  can  only  get  the  most  out  of  the  railroad  he  is  building  down  the 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  by  having  it  connect  ivith  his  oivn  boats  in  the 
Oriental  trade. 


FOE  twenty-three  miles  on  either 
side  the  mouth  of  the  Columhia 
Eiver  the  ocean  beach,  bed  and 
spits  are  of  exceedingly  fine  sand, 
readily  susceptible  to  the  shift- 
ing action  of  winds,  currents,  surf,  tides 
and  the  flow  of  the  river.  In  another  lo- 
cality, this  fact  might  not  be  especially 
significant,  but  at  this  particular  spot  it 
means  much,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  a 
violently  turbulent  bodv  of  water,  agitated 


Wnat  Causes 
tlie  Bar 


for  many  days  at  a  time  by  the  heaviest 
and  severest  of  storms,  which,  coming 
largely  from  the  south- 
west in  the  winter,  are 
accompanied  by  ex- 
tremely heavy  seas,  probably  equaled  on 
few  of  the  coasts  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
the  sea  that  is  rated  "smooth"  by  coast 
pilots  here,  is  rougher  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  under  half-gale  conditions.  The 
lighter  summer  winds  from  the  north- 
west, on  the  other  hand,  usually  degener- 
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Shore  end   of   the   Columbia   River   jetty. 


ate  into  ground  swells,  producing  enor- 
mous and  incessant  breakers.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  is  about  7.4  feet  or- 
dinarily, while  the  discharge  from  the 
river  is  estimated  at  300,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
great  volumes  of  fine  sand,  subjected  to 
all  of  these  conditions  would  result  in 
enormous  deposits  that  would  be  a  great 
menace  to  the  passage  of  vessels  up  the 
river. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  case.  Extending 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  wide, 
tidal  estuary,  and  choking  up  its  principal 
TT.  ^  channel,  is  the  trouble- 

nistory  ot  gojj^g     sandbar,    whose 

the  15ar  depth  and  position  be- 

low the  surface  of  the  water  has  varied  in 
a  remarkable  degree  from  time  to  time. 
The  rough  chart  of  Admiral  Vancouver, 
made  in  1798  and  not  absolutely  correct, 
shows  the  bar  to  average  26  feet  in  depth, 
but  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  survey  in  1839 
gave  the  bar  at  depths  of  from  6  to  30  feet, 
with  a  channel  of  33  to  84  feet.  This 
channel  at  first  ran  around  the  northern 
point  of  the  bar,  but  in  1851  had  veered  to 
the  south.  In  1882  it  had  again  moved 
northward  and  extended  almost  due 
west,  with  an  accumulation  of  sand  on 
the  bar  at  an  average  depth  of  15  feet 
at  mean  low  water.  The  fluctuating  ten- 
dencies of  the  current  and  the  unstable 
condition   of   the   entrance   are  thus    ex- 


emplified. From  1838  to  1888  the  gorge 
of  the  channel  had  moved  northward  three 
miles. 

These  movements  were  due  to  the  pre- 
vailing northerly  drift  of  the  currents 
carrying  the  sands  across  the  entrance  and 
depositing  them  on  the  spits  already  in 
existence  there.  Being  dispersed  to  the 
left  also  by  currents,  they  piled  up  to 
form  Clatsop  Spit,  which  gradually  en 
croached  on  the  channel,  forming  it  north 
ward. 

Most  of  the  sand  thus  shifted,  it  is  be 
lieved,  while  due  somewhat  to  coast  dis- 
integration, is  derived  from  an  early  dis- 
charge of  the  river.  It  has  now,  how- 
ever, almost  ceased,  and  the  shifting  it 
probably  of  sands  already  in  existence  be 
tween  Tillamook  Head  on  the  south  and 
Mackenzie  Head  on  the  north. 

In  1882  a  board  of  engineers  prepared 
a  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  en 
trance  under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
_  gross     of     August     2 

Government  ^882.  This  project  pro-  J 

Work  on  Jetty  ^^^^^^  f^j.  ^  jetty  to  b( 
built  out  from  Point  Adams,  running 
northwesterly  across  Clatsop  Spit  towarri 
Cape  Disappointment.  By  building  sucl' 
an  obstruction  diagonally  out  into  th( 
river  and  thus  narrowing  the  area  of  dis 
charge  at  the  mouth,  it  was  proposed  t( 
divert  the  water  into  the  deepest  channel 
and,  creating  a  strong  current  westward 
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View   of   the    Columbia    River   jetty    from    the    shore. 


2ause  it  to  carry  off  the  deposited  sands 
and  also  exert  a  counter  force  against  the 
lateral  currents  of  the  ocean  which  car- 
ried the  sand  northward.  In  this  way 
the  sands  would  be  deposited  on  either 
dde  of  the  channel  around  Cape  Disap- 
pointment and  Clatsop  Spit  respectively, 
ind  the  bar  already  formed  be  washed 
iway,  giving  a  clear  channel  of  40  feet 
iepth  at  low  tide.  Such  an  improvement 
would  assure  an  easy  passage  for  deep  sea 
eessels  into  the  harbor. 

The  project  was  approved  and  its  con- 
struction begun  in  1885.  but  owing  to 
lack  of  appropriations,  continued  hut 
3lowly  until  1889,  when  it  was  pushed 
more  rapidly.  As  the  construction  pro- 
3ecded,  the  channel  swung  north  once 
more,  and  the  water  over  the  bar  in- 
3reased  to  31  feet  in  1895 — the  greatest 
3epth  it  has  ever  attained. 

The  jetty  proper  consists  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  weighing  1G7  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot,  deposited  between  sup- 
P   .,,.  porting  piles,  where  it 

Building  -g    (|,in,peci    from   flat- 

-   e  Jetty  pgj.g     ^^^    Q^^    Q^g^     ^ 

tramway  built  on  the  piles.  The  action 
3f  the  diverted  current  makes  a  further 
leposit  of  sand  between  and  around  the 
rocks,  and  thus  forms  a  solid  abutment 
against  which  the  force  of  the  waves  may 
3pend  itself.  Originally,  rush  mats  were 
used  as  a  foundation  for  the  rock,  but 
latterly  these  have  been  discarded,  and 
Qothing  but  rock  employed. 


The  original  project  of  1882  called  for 
a  jetty  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
about  four  and  one-half  miles  long,  built 
to  low  water  level.  This  was  modified 
in  1892  to  practically  a  mid-tide  depth, 
extending  ten  feet  above  mean  low  water 
for  one  and  one-eighth  miles  from  shore 
and  sloping  to  a  height  of  four  feet  at  the 
outer  end.  This  depth  was  not  main- 
tained, however,  and  the  jetty  is  now  a 
little  over  low-tide  depth. 

The  four  and  one-half  miles  required 
were  completed  in  1896  to  full  height, 
with  the  addition  of  four  low-tide  groins 
built  out  from  the  sides  of  the  jetty 
1,000,  1,000,  600,  and  500  feet  long  re- 
spectively. These  groins  were  to  facili- 
tate the  deposit  of  sand  on  the  rocks  of 
the  jettv.  Up  to  this  time  the  jettv  had 
cost  $1,958,602.09,  instead  of  the  $3",710,- 
000  estimated  by  the  original  board.  The 
ten  vears'  work  had  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased  depth  across  the  bar  of  11  feet,  the 
water  reaching  31  feet  at  low  tide. 

Since  1896,  however,  surveys  have 
shown  a  persistent  lessening  of  this  depth' 
to  the  great  detriment  of  shipping  inter- 
ests on  the  Columbia.  In  1899  it  meas- 
ured 28  feet,  and  now  measures  24  feet. 

The  result  of  such  a  lowering  in  depth 
was  a  severe  tax  upon  the  shipping  inter- 
ests of  the  port.  It  brought  about  an 
urgent  and  just  demand  for  immediate  re- 
lief, and  dredging  was  resorted  to.  Per- 
manently to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
Major  W.   C.   Langfitt,    Corps  of  Engi- 
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neers,  United  States  Army,  suggested  a 
project  in  1899  which  called  for  an  addi- 
tional three  miles  of  jett}'  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,531,140,  with  a  possible  north 
jetty  to  be  built  in  the  future,  if  the  ex- 
tension to  the  south  jetty  did  not  prove 
efficacious.  The  Board  of  I^'mgineers  rec- 
ommended practically  the  same  thing  in 
1903,  and  since  that  time  up  to  the  pres- 
ent the  work  has  been  devoted  to  that 
end. 

The  progress  of  the  enterprise  has  been 
delayed  somewhat  by  the  excessive  storms, 
which  on  one  or  two  occasions  have 
J  ^^  r,.  washed  awav  portions 
Jetty  Over  bix  ^f  ^^^  trestle"  work  sup- 
Milesl^ong  porting  the  track,  the 

repairing  of  which  has  been  an  added 
task.  But  at  the  present  time  the  jetty 
enrockment  extends  out  32,584  feet,  or 
al)out  six  and  one-eighth  miles.  The  first 
28,876  feet,  or  five  and  one-half  miles 
of  this,  is  brought  up  above  the  level  of 
low  water.  The  outer  3,768  feet  is  not 
completed. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  board  has 
not  yet,  however,  been  accomplished. 
There  is  now  but  24  feet  of  depth  over 
the  bar,  instead  of  the  40  feet  desired. 
But  the  results  so  far,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  are  vastly  en- 
couraging.      The    depth    of    the    channel 


gorge  has  been  increased,  with  the  chan 
nel  projected  in  a  more  westerly  direction 
toward  the  sea.  The  deposits  of  sand 
have  extended  Clatsop  Spit  to  form  an  en- 
tirely new  beach  three  miles  out  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  Point  Adams,  and  the  recent 
addition  to  the  jetty  has  added  four  feet 
to  the  depth  over  the  bar.  But  with  the 
increasing  draft  of  vessels  each  year  and 
the  roughness  of  the  water  at  this  point, 
that  is  not  sufficient.  The  construction 
of  a  jetty  on  the  north  side  may  be  one 
of  the  necessities  of  the  future,  and  the 
present  south  jetty  may  have  to  be  ad- 
vanced still  farther  out  to  sea.  Per- 
manent dykes  are  necessary  as  a  substitute 
for  dredges. 

All  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  efficacy  of  the  enterprise, 
however.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  to- 
tal appropriations  have 
aggregated  but  $4,- 
425,745.81,  as  against 
much  greater  ones  expended  upon  other 
waterways  of  the  United  States.  The 
Mobile  bar  and  harbor  has  cost  the  Gov 
ernment  $5,047,847.60;  Savannah  bar 
and  harbor  has  been  given  a  fund  of  $7, 
599,973.05,  and  the  Galveston  harbor  has 
been  the  recipient  of  an  appropriation 
aggregating  $9,739,129.66.  To  complete 
the  breakwater  on  the  Columbia  $850,000 
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Main  line   of   Columbia   River   jetty,    showing   groins   at   the   right. 


is  needed,  in  addition  to  the  $300,000  au- 
thorized but  not  appropriated  by  the  last 
Congress.  Compared  to  the  cost  of  other 
harlx>r  improvements,  the  $1,150,000  still 
needed  is  not  at  all  unreasonable. 

The  Government  has  already  done  a 
great  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
through  a  thoroughly  capable  and  deter- 
mined corps  of  engineers,  who  have  been 
undaunted  by  the  gigantic  task  before 
them  and  the  innumerable  difficulties 
which  have  beset  them  from  the  begin- 
ning. From  1892  to  1902  the  work  was 
under  the  direct  charge  of  Assistant  En- 
gineer Hegardt,  and  since  then  has  been 
managed   by   Assistant   Engineer   Gerald 


Bagnall,  with  Major  W.  C.  Langfitt  as 
supervisor.  The  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  so  great  an  engineering  feat 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  ability  of  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  it. 

The  final  accomplishment  of  the  under- 
taking is  a  question  of  money,  but  aside 
from  the  $300,000  authorized  for  expendi- 
ture by  Congress,  but  not  appropriated, 
there  is  no  provision  for  further  work. 
The  jetty  is,  however,  being  extended  at 
the  present  time  with  that  $300,000,  but 
there  will  probably  not  be  any  more 
money  available  for  two  years,  when  the 
next  Eiver  and  Harbor  bill  will  be  due 
in  Congress. 
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A  breath  of  breeze  that  bears  a  scent  of 
rose; 
A  wreath    of    wind    that    wafts  from 
spruce  and  pine; 
An  airy  messenger  the  spirit  knows, 
And  leaps  to  hold  communion  with  the 
sign. 

A  melody  of  fruit  and  fields  of  whent; 
A  piercing  cry  of  snow  on  mountain- 
crest; 
A  sea-waves'  chant  that  cataracts  repeat — 
The    wild,    unsilenced    calling    of  the 
West. 


A   bloom   of  red   that  mingles   with    the 
gold; 
A  coolness  of  impenetrable  green; 
A  froth    of    white,    in    madness,    ocean 
rolled — 
And  in  the  midst  a  spirit  moves  un- 
seen. 

Unseen,   but   not   unheard.      The   clarion 
note 
Flings  echoing  and  answering  breast  to 
breast ; 
A  brotherhood  of  yearning  wakens,  smote 
By  the  wild,  unsilenced  calling  of  the 
West. 

— Eleanor  A^ortnington  Macdonald 


THE  COMING  SUPREMACY  OF 

THE  PACIFIC 

Fourtn  Paper — Tne  Development  of  tke  Pacific  Coast 
By  Wolf  Von  Scliierlrand,  Pk.  D. 


WHEN  an  effort  is  made  to 
gauge,  however  im- 
perfectly, the  teeming 
wealth  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  country,  the  con- 
scientious writer  is  confronted  with 
one  chief  difficulty :  The  people  there 
and  the  development  of  that  whole  region 
proceed  at  such  a  rapid  rate.  The  gait  is 
so  fast  that  even  with  the  best  intenticm 
it  is  not  possible  to  keep  track.  New 
discoveries  and  achievements  chase  each 
other,  so  to  speak,  in  a  neck-and-neck 
race.  This  is  the  case  everywhere,  in  the 
smallest  and  most  recent  settlements  as 
well  as  in  the  older  and  larger  ones.  Typi- 
cal of  this  wonderful  spirit  of  buoyant 
self-confidence  is  the  press  of  the  whole 
Coast.  I  feel  certain  that  if  a  mighty 
earthquake  should  raze  the  whole  Pacific 
border,  the  morning  after,  somehow  and  I 
do  not  care  how,  the  newspapers  there 
would  be  out  with  all  the  details,  includ- 
ing organized  effort  to  rebuild  everything 
destroyed  better  and  more  solidly  than 
before. 

Tliere  is  in  Eastern  Oregon  a  small  but 
flourishing  and  phenomenally  progressive 
town.  Echo,  in  Umatilla  County.  Its  en- 
terprising paper,  likewise  called  Echo,  de- 
votes regularly  its  chief  editorial  to  th^e 
things  accomplished  since  the  last  issue, 
winding  up  with  the  slogan :  Watch  Echo 
grow ! 

And  indeed  hamlets,  towns,  villages, 
and  cities  are  growing  so  fast  that  one  can 
almost  see  it  "while  you  wait."  It  is  the 
same  everywhere.  It  is  the  keynote  to 
the  whole  marvelous  situation  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Of  course  statistics,  local, 
state,  and  national,  talk  a  plain  language 
of  their  own  in  this  connection,  and  they 
show,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
that  whole  singularly  favored  region  has 
been,  and  is  now,  waxing  on  a  scale  that 
has  never  before  been  duplicated.      But 


here  is  the  rub.  Statistics  are  taken  only 
once  in  a  while ;  hence  even  they  do  not 
tell  the  full  and  unbiased  story  of  the 
Coast's  unprecedented  growth.  What 
elsewhere  requires  ten,  a  score,  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  is  here  done  within  a  single 
twelvemonth  often.  To  cite,  for  instance, 
just  a  few  main  events  for  1904-05 : 

NEW    DISCOVERIES. 

There's  the  great  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
position in  Portland,  of  itself  a  most 
amazing  demonstration  of  civic  enter- 
prise. There  is  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  fleet  of  giant  steamers  at  Seattle, 
constituting  another  set  of  tentacles  to 
grasp  therewith  the  wealth  and  trade  of 
the  Far  Orient.  Tacoma  men  have  dis- 
covered, not  far  from  that  town,  enor- 
mous beds  of  the  finest  anthracite,  a  dis- 
covery which  is  expected  to  revolutionize, 
within  a  few  years  hence,  industrial  and 
manufacturing  conditions  along  the 
Coast.  There  is  San  Diego,  where  a 
mammoth  steel  plant  is  now  being  built 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000,000;  another  and 
most  significant  sign  of  the  rapid  indus- 
trial development  of  California  and  the 
whole  Coast. 

Then,  as  to  the  whole  States  of  Oregon. 
California,  and  Washington,  a  long  roster 
could  be  made  out.  In  Oregon,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  discovery  of  fine 
new  gold  and  quicksilver  mines;  sev- 
eral enormous  irrigation  projects  in 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
state  now  being  realized ;  the  purchase  of 
immense  tracts  of  cheap  and  productive 
land  by  new  settlers.  In  California  they 
are  just  now  solving  in  the  same  way  great 
tasks  of  irrigation,  reclamation,  and 
draining.  And  there  is  also  the  great  rise 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  now  in  bulk 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Union.  In  Washington  they  are  also 
successfully  grappling  with  the  irrigation 
problem;  they  have  at  last  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  "forty-cent-rate"  on  lumber,  etc., 
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Hap   of  the   Northern  Hemisphere,    which   gives   a  different  view   of   the   topographical   relation  between 
the   Pacific    Coast   and   the    Orient    than    that    usually   considered. 


which  will  add  $15,000,000  per  year  to  the 
income  derived  from  that  industry  in  the 
state,  and  have  becn.m  to  exploit  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  highly  profitable  mines, 
mostly  coal  and  iron. 

NEW   RAILROAD   PROJECTS. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast,  the  new  railroad  projects — some  of 
them  already  under  way  and  all  of  them 
assured — will  within  the  next  decade 
treble  or  quadruple  its  resources,  wealth, 
and  population.  There  is  Puget  Sound, 
a  Mediterranean  Sea  with  1,200  miles  of 
shore  line;  the  ocean  fleets  of  the  globe 
could  gather  here  and  not  crowd  its  wat- 
ers. Three  of  the  six  transcontinental 
railroads    of  the  nation    have  recofmized 


the  possibilities  of  the  Sound  by  founding 
terminals  on  its  shores.  The  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  jSTorthern  have  recently 
decided  to  build  down  the  north  shore  of 
the  Columbia  to  Portland.  To  the  north, 
on  the  Canadian  border,  the  Great  North- 
ern is  going  to  invade  the  territory  of  our 
neighbor,  through  British  Columbia  from 
the  Kootenai  mines  to  tidewater;  and  on 
its  own  part  the  Canadian  Pacific  is 
projecting  to  parallel  the  Great  Northern 
within  the  State  of  Washington.  Wash- 
ington, in  the  words  of  the  largest  mill 
operator  along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast, 
is  predestined  by  nature  to  be  a  second 
Pennsylvania.  Its  visible  stores  of  iron 
ores  and  coal  are  practically  exhaustlcss, 
and  they  form   doubtless  but  a  tithe  or 
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less  of  what  is  still  hidden  underground, 
for  both  Oregon  and  her  northerly  sister 
commonwealth  have  their  mineral  wealth 
l)arcly  touched  upon  as  yet.  The  same 
authority  continued,  while  in  conversation 
with  the  writer: 

''The  possibilities  of  industrial  develop- 
ment for  both  Washington  and  Oregon  are 
limited,  of  course,  to  those  raw  stuffs 
which  they  produce,  which  at  present  are 
principally  limestone,  iron,  lumber,  and 
wheat,  with  leather  and  wool  gradually 
forging  to  the  front.  In  all  these  points 
we  shall  be  able  before  long,  or  are  now, 
al^le  to  compete  with  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturers. I  think  it  likely  for  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho  to  become  as 
valuable  as  any  equal  territory  in  the 
United  States." 

MINERAL   WEALTH. 

As  for  the  mineral  wealth  of  Oregon, 
for  instance,  the  acknowledged  best  au- 
thority in  the  state  said  to  me :  "Ore- 
gon is  sure  to  develop  into  a  far  more 
important  mining  state  than  she  has  had 
the  reputation  for  so  far.  In  the  Blue 
Eiver  district  wonderful  discoveries  in 
gold  have  been  made  of  late.  Towards 
the  north,  along  the  Columbia  Eiver, 
there  is  plenty  of  iron,  with  copper  and 
gold  in  paying  admixture.  On  the  Eogue 
River  there  is  still  placer  mining,  one 
mine  alone  yielding  last  year  a  matter 
of  $400,000.  ■  The  Bohemia  district.  Gold 
Hill,  and  Grant's  Pass,  in  the  south,  are 
only  just  opening  up,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  free  gold  in  quartz  there;  while  an- 
lother  splendid  mining  region.  Black 
Butte,  in  the  southwest,  abounding  in 
quicksilver,  is  just  beginning  to  be  prop- 
erly exploited,  large  works  being  put  in 
there." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at 
the  great  Exposition  in  Portland  is  that 
of  minerals  taken  from  tlie  whole  Pacific 
Coast,  and  among  them  is  also  the  fa- 
mous "black  sand"  of  the  Oregon  shore, 
existing  in  profusion  along  the  whole  line 
and  containing,  in  varying  measure,  both 
platinum  and  gold.  This  sand  is  an  arti- 
cle which  so  far  has  not  been  properly  at- 
tended to.  Platinum  is  only  found  on 
the  Coast  in  this  country,  and  mingled 
with  that  precious  and  rare  metal  are  al- 
lied ones,  like  molybdenum,  tellurium, 
etc.  Another  exhilDit,  though  hailing 
from  Montana,  is  also  of  great  import- 


ance for  the  future,  it  being  the  best 
kind  of  anthracite,  obtained  in  Madison 
County,  Montana,  where  thick  veins  of  it 
were  lately  laid  bare.  It  contains  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon  and  very 
little  ash.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Col- 
orado, too,  fine  anthracite  is  now  being 
mined  in  paying  quantities,  and  that  simi- 
larly fine  hard  coal  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  Washington,  so  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Korthern 
Pacific  Coast  will  shortly  be  as  well  pro- 
vided with  that  desideratum  for  industry 
as  is  the  East. 

VALUE   OF   TIMBER,   ETC. 

The  value  of  the  Oregon  timber  has 
been  estimated  at  $4,020,000,000,  which 
is  nearly  thrice  the  amount  taken  out  in 
ffold  from  California  mines  since  1849. 
The  timber  there — spruce,  fir,  cedar, 
larch,  pine,  etc.,  with  oak,  maple,  etc.,  in 
the  more  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  state — is  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
finds  a  market  wherever  ships  laden  with 
it  can  penetrate,  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  Japan,  China,  and 
South  America.  The  main  market,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  prairie  states  in  Nebraska, 
the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  etc.,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  long-standing  controversy 
with  some  of  the  railroads  aliout  the  rate 
charged  for  a  long  haul  will  soon  be  ad- 
justed satisfactorily.  At  present  53,000 
carloads  of  lumber  are  annually  lost  both 
to  the  railroads  and  the  lumbermen  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  because  they  are  unable 
to  utilize  this  inferior  lumber  (stumpage, 
etc.)  ;  for  the  railroads  this  also  means  a 
loss  in  freight  of  between  $5,000,000  and 
$6,000,000  per  annum.  How  immense 
the  lumber  business  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  even  to-day  (when  it  is  not  de- 
veloped, relatively  speaking)  few  people 
stop  to  think  or  inquire.  For  last  year 
it  amounted  to  2,090,494,122  lumber  feet, 
whereof  342,050,273  was  in  foreign  cargo 
shipments,  637,049,849  in  coastwise,  and 
1,111,394,000  in  rail  shipments.  Added 
to  this  were  over  five  billion  packages  of 
shingles.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of 
wood  pulp  is  still  in  its  infancy  througl^ 
out  the  Coast  district,  but  it  has  a  big 
future  before  it,  and  so  has  the  sale  of 
hemlock  bark  (with  its  20  per  cent  of 
tannic  acid),  and  of  many  other  wood 
products  now  scarcely  thought  of.  Alto- 
gether there  are  now  in  this  whole  Coast 
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country  1,008  sawmills  busy  and  160,000 
men  employed.  After  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  however,  it  is  ex- 
jiected  that  the  export  of  lumber  will  be 
doubled  within  a  short  time. 

How  quickly  indeed  commerce  may  be 
increased  under  novel  and  more  favorable 
conditions  the  Pacific  Coast  again  shows. 
For  in  1892  but  $15,000,000'  worth  of 
American  goods  were  sold  to  .Japan, 
China,  and  Siberia,  and  in  1902  the 
amount  had  crept  up  to  $43,000,000,  al- 
most trebled  within  a  decade.  Pacific 
Coast  trade  to  the  Philippines  now 
amounts  to  millions,  whereas  in  1897  it 
was  but  $360,000.  A  fine  line  of  harbors 
stretches  now  along  our  Coast,  and  the 
prospects  of  a  rapid  growth  in  trade  with 
the  whole  Orient  are  very  good  indeed. 
The  exports  of  raw  cotton,  especially  to 
Japan,  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
although  the  recent  high  price  of  that 
commodity  has  tended  in  the  opposite 
direction.  With  flour  it  is  similar;  also 
with  electrical  machinery,  locomotives, 
and  hardware.  Wood  pulp  Japan  has  so 
far  lx)ught  mainly  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, but  we  can  easily  olitain  the  bulk  of 
this  trade  by  organizing  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  on  a  large  scale,  for  both 
distance  and  abundance  and  quality  of 
raw  material  are  vastly  in  our  favor  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Deciduous  fresh  and 
canned  or  preserved  and  dried  fruit  is  an- 
other article  which,  if  the  trade  were 
properly  organized,  would  yield  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  more  particularly  Portland 
and  Oregon,  a  new  and  large  export  to  the 
whole  Far  East,  from  Vladivostok  to  Ba- 
tavia.  Apples,  pears,  plums  and  prunes, 
cherries,  and  berries  of  every  species  can 
be  sold  there  to  the  value  of  millions. 

FREE  LAND. 

Of  course,  abundant  low  priced  or  free 
land  is,  for  tlie  average  homeseekcr,  the 
chief  attraction.  On  January  1,  1900, 
some  90.000,000  acres,  equal  to  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  total  area  of  the  TTnited 
States,  were  thrown  ojjcn  to  settlement 
in  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho  alone. 
This  land  has  been  going  since  at  the  an- 
nual average  rate  of  .5,000.000  acres.  And 
these  lands  (with  scarcely  an  exception) 
are  free,  except  $16.00  at  the  land  office  in 
fees  for  every  160  acres.  Peservation 
lands,  when  opened,  are  paid  for  only  by 
an  additional  $1.25  per  acre.      Of  1;hese 


reserved  lands  Oregon  has,  by  virtue  of 
national  government  action,  4.500.000 
acres,  while  Washington  has  the  Rainier 
reserve  of  2,234,880  acres,  the  Washing- 
ton reserve  of  3,426,400,  and  the  Olympic 
and  Priest  River  reserves  of  close  on  an- 
other 2,000,000  acres.  Most  of  these  re- 
served lands  are  densely  wooded,  and  the 
State  of  Washington,  younger  in  point 
of  settlement  than  the  other  two  Coast 
states,  is  estimated  to  have  still  50,000 
square  miles  in  forests,  with  a  lumber  cut 
last  vear  of  almost  two  billion  feet,  valued 
at  $19,500,000.  Oregon  on  her  part  in 
1905  has  still  some  18,364,732  acres  of 
public  land  open  to  settlement,  14,000,000 
acres  in  four  counties  alone — Crook,  Har- 
ney, Lake,  and  ]\[alheur.  The  output  of 
her  lumber  mills  for  1904  was  a  billion 
and  a  half,  worth  $12,650,000.  She  has 
available  for  irrigation  purposes  $4,230,- 
659,  or  a  million  more  than  any  other 
state.  The  dairy  products  of  Oregon  are 
rapidly  becoming  of  immense  value, 
amounting  last  year  to  $7,052,810,  and 
this  sum  will  have  doubled  ^vithin  another 
year  or  two.  since  the  unusual  facilities 
and  superior  advantages  of  much  of 
Western  Oregon  for  dairy  purposes  is 
now  becoming  generally  recognized.  Ore- 
gon's world  famed  Willamette  Valley, 
above  all,  must  be  mentioned  in  this  re- 
spect. Capable  of  supporting  a  popula- 
tion of  2,500,000  in  comfort,  with  an  area 
of  about  8,000  square  miles,  for  a  number 
of  years  happy-go-lucky  methods  and  the 
suicidal  one-crop  system  had  been  too 
much  in  vogue  with  a  part  of  the  resident 
population.  High-class  farming,  when 
generallv  introduced  in  this  valley,  will 
double  the  production  of  this  noted  region 
within  a  short  time.  For  stock  raising, 
for  example,  no  district  along  the  Pacific 
is  so  well  suited,  and  the  crops  of  clover, 
vetch,  etc.,  that  can  be  raised  there  are 
simply  incredible. 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING. 

There  are  other  districts,  such  as  the 
Wallowa  Valley,  in  Oregon,  which  are 
especially  suitable  for  dairying  purposes, 
and  in  the  Walla  Walla  region.  Washing- 
ton, where  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company  maintains  a  splendidly 
equipped  and  efficient  agricultural  experi- 
mental station,  has  demonstrated  the  im- 
mense possibilities  for  the  raising  of  un- 
rivaled crops  of  sorghum  in  arid  or  semi- 
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arid  regions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  Another  great  prod- 
uct of  Oregon,  namely,  wool,  in  which  the 
state  even  now  ranks  second  in  the  United 
States  with  its  clip  of  20,000,000  pounds, 
is  capable  of  unlimited  extension  and  at- 
tendant large  profits.  Oregon  cattle  took 
first  prize  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  her 
horses  rival  those  of  Kentucky.  The  most 
characteristic  feature,  as  well  as  intrinsi- 
cally her  strongest,  is  Oregon's  marvelous 
diversity  of  resources,  due  to  the  great  va- 
riety of  climate  and  soil  conditions.  The 
raising  of  fine  table  fruit,  even  now  a 
most  remarkable  item  in  Oregon's  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  is  capable  of  indefinite 
extension.  Oregon  apples  rank  with  the 
choicest  and  most  delicately  flavored  on 
earth,  and  climate  and  enterprise  aiding, 
these  apples  now  appear  in  the  local  mar- 
kets of  New  York,  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  and  retail  there  for  a  quarter  the 
brace  or  higher. 

WHEAT. 

But,  of  course,  wheat  is  still  the  great- 
est and  most  valuable  single  staple,  not 
alone  in  Oregon,  but  in  Washington  and 
Idaho  as  well.  Five  years  ago  the  export 
of  wheat  from  the  Pacific  North  had  al- 
ready climbed  to  36,000,000  bushels,  and 
this  year  the  enormous  crop  of  50,000,000 
bushels  was  raised.  The  yield  of  wheat 
in  some  districts  is  simply  marvelous.  One 
county  in  Oregon,  Umatilla,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1901  of  but  18,000,  raised  that 
year  a  crop  of  4,500,000  bushels,  and  an- 
other in  Washington,  Whitman,  with  30.- 
000  population,  produced  that  same  year 
6,000,000  bushels.  Not  a  few  of  her  big 
wheat  farmers  got  checks  rising  high  into 
five  figures.  The  wheat  production  in 
the  whole  Pacific  North  tallies  singularly 
with  the  existence  of  that  wonderful 
basaltic  soil,  fine  as  powder  when  dry  and 
of  limitless  fertility,  the  like  of  which  is 
only  met  with  once  more  on  this  earth, 
and  that  in  Crimea,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Wherever  this  basaltic  soil 
(of  purely  volcanic  origin)  is  met  with, 
and  that  is  the  case  not  alone  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  but 
also  in  Idaho  and  certain  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  yield  in  wheat  exceeds  all 
figures  elsewhere,  and  not  only  this,  but 
the  quality  of  the  wheat  grown,  too,  is 
even  better  than  the  highest  classed  in 
the  Minneapolis  mills.      Added  to  this  is 


the  low  cost  of  production.  In  Eastern 
states  the  cost  of  wheat  to  raise  averages 
about  50  cents;  in  this  wonderful  Pacific 
country  it  is  but  25  to  28  cents,  and  this 
means  profits  of  100  per  cent,  and  fre- 
quently over. 

RESOURCES   OF  IDAHO. 

Idaho  and  more  especially  its  western 
portions  is  little  understood  outside  the 
state.  It  has  immense  natural  resources, 
in  large  part  a  very  fine  soil,  and  a  salub- 
rious and  advantageous  climate.  Its  min- 
eral products  are  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  at  present,  but  this  is  only  due  to 
a  temporary  cause,  namely,  lack  of  cheap 
and  quick  transportation,  and  as  soon  as 
the  railroads  will  overcome  this  hindrance^ 
Idaho  is  bound  to  forge  to  the  front.  Ir- 
rigation has  been  practiced  in  Idaho  for 
twelve  years  past,  and  this  has  added  38 
per  cent  to  its  improved  area  and  $12,- 
000,000  to  its  agricultural  wealth.  In 
Fremont,  Bingham,  and  Bannock  Coun- 
ties, along  the  great  Snake  River  Valley, 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  irrigation  may 
be  seen — irrigating  canals  650  miles  in 
length  and  supplying  with  water  a  terri- 
tory of  700,000  acres  of  cultivable  land 
of  the  highest  fertility,  where  alfalfa, 
hay,  oats,  wheat,  and  fruit  grow  to  per- 
fection and  in  enormous  crops.  In  Cassia 
County  a  private  company  is  now  reclaim- 
ing 271,000  acres  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
it  being  the  finest  fruit  land.  Of  course, 
the  phenomenal  rise  of  the  little  great 
twin  cities,  Lewiston-Clarkston,  has  be- 
come proverbial,  not  alone  in  the  Pacific 
country,  but  all  over  the  world.  The 
irrigated  agricultural  colonies  around 
these  pretty  and  eminently  progressive 
cities  are  veritable  Edens  to-day,  and  land 
there  has  become  accordingly  so  valuable 
that  it  is  held  as  high  as  $250  an  acre. 

Montana,  too,  under  irrigation,  will  de- 
velop niarvelously  during  the  next  ten 
years,  and  its  agricultural  production  will 
prol)ably  quintuple.  No  less  than  six  big 
irrigation  schemes  are  now  being  realized 
there,  afi^ecting  one-third  of  that  immense 
state  of  140,000  square  miles.  At  pres- 
ent Montana's  chief  claim  to  fame  is  still 
the  immense  productiveness  of  its  mines, 
above  all  in  copper.  The  one  county  of 
Silver  Bow  now  produces  annually  copper 
valued  at  $55,000,000,  one-third  the  pro- 
duction of  the  world.  Its  great  Washoe 
smelting  works  at  Anaconda,  costing  over 
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$6,000,000,  show  the  siibptantial  character 
of  these  copper  mines,  which  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  greatest  mining  experts  of  the 
world  to  hold  out  at  least  another  hundred 
years. 

MILD    CLIMATE    OF    PACIFIC    COAST. 

Two  climatic  peculiarities  go  far  to  ex- 
plain the  present  and  future  prosperity 
of  the  Xorthern  Pacific  Coast  and  its  ad- 
joining territory  of  Idaho  and  Montana, 
and  they  are  the  Kuroshiwo,  or  Japanese 
current,  which  laves  the  entire  Coast,  and 
has  even  a  more  potent  ameliorating  ef- 
fect in  moderating  temperatures  and  in- 
ducing frequent  and  fructifying  rains 
than  has  the  Gulf  stream  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  world ;  and  the  so-called 
chinook  winds,  moderating  the  climate  in 
winter  by  25  degrees  and  more,  rising  di- 
rectlv  from  the  warm  current  off  the 
Coast. 

Largely  the  outcome  of  these  climatic 
blessings  is  another  great  boon  of  the 
Xorthern  Pacific  Coast,  namely,  its  ex- 
tremely low  mortality,  varying  between 
8.5  and  12.3  per  thousand  and  averaging 
less  than  one-half  that  of  the  states  east 
of  the  Rockies.  Careful  sanitation,  of 
course,  is  also  a  large  contributing  factor 
in  this  respect. 

California,  of  course,  has  in  many  re- 
spects conditions  differing  from  those  of 
the  two  states  north  of  her.  She  has 
been  vastly  more  advertised  and  is  of  far 
older  settlement  as  well.  But  we  see 
California  to-day  likewise  making  giant 
strides  towards  an  even  greater  measure 
of  prosperity  than  she  enjoys  now.  One- 
lialf  of  all  her  cultivated  land  is  irrigated; 
but  vast  districts  still  remain  unreclaimed, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  this  must  prob- 
ably remain  so  forever,  such  as  the  im- 
mense ^lojave  Desert.  However,  imder 
the  leadership  of  a  band  of  public  spirited 
and  capable  men  immense  improvements 
jre  at  present  planned  or  alreadv  carried 
out.  During  1904  the  irrigated  district 
of  California  was  increased  by  460,000 
acres,  located  mostly  in  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys.  There  is  another 
large  irrigation  project  being  worked  out 
this  vear  in  Stanislaus  County,  the  so- 
called  Modesto-Turlock  Irrigation  Sys- 
tem, carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
There  is  abundance  of  water  in  the  state 
for   all    irrigation     projects    past  and    to 


come,  for  the  Sierras  and  the  Coast  Eange, 
together  with  the  inexhaustible  supply 
vouchsafed  by  Mount  Whitney  (18,000 
feet  high  and  covered  with  eternal  snow), 
furnish   that    element   ad   libitum. 

CALIFORNIA. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  commonnlace  to  sav 
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that  from  a  mere  mining  camp  California 
has  today  become  a  very  prosperous  agri- 
cultural state,  the  products  of  which  are 
gladly  bought  the  world  over.  And  al- 
though last  year  California  still  produced 
gold  to  the  tune  of  $18,970,000,  this  sum 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  proceeds  of  her 
agricultural  products.  Like  Oregon,  her 
products,  too,  are  very  varied,  comprising 
those  of  every  zone  excepting  the  tropics. 
Most  phenomenal,  however,  has  been  last 
years  output  of  petroleum,  amounting  to 
28,423,860  barrels,  which  exceeds  by  far 
the  figures  of  Pennsylvania  or  Texas. 
With  this  enormous  supply  of  cheap  oil 
California  has  now  entered  on  fairly  even 
terms  with  the  East  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trialism. 

Still,  there  are  points  which  call  for  a 
more  sensible  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  California  husbandman,  and  one  of 
the  chief  ones  is  doubtless  the  dairy  inter- 
est of  the  state,  in  which  respect  Califor- 
nia is  lamentably  deficient.  Last  year  she 
sent  out  about  $20,000,000  in  money  for 
poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  products,  her  out- 
side supply  in  this  respect  being  59,550 
tons,  while  in  California  itself  the  yield 
in  this  line  was  $21,000,000  worth,  there 
is  undoubtedly  as  good  a  field  in  dairying 
in  California  as  in  Oregon,  and  in  both 
these  states  the  field  has  so  far  been  prac- 
tically overlooked.  The  proof  of  that,  if 
any  proof  were  needed,  is  furnished  by 
the  case  of  Pierce  brothers,  near  Stockton, 
who  are  now  reclaiming  a  vast  tract  of 
land  there,  eminently  suitable  for  dairy- 
ing and  stockraising  purposes.  On  the 
land  so  far  reclaimed  by  them  they  have 
already  put  out  13,000  Holland  and  Den- 
mark cattle,  and  it  has  been  found  (just 
as  it  has  been  found  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  in  Oregon)  that  whereas  in  the 
Eastern  States  cattle — although  a  large 
part  of  the  year  stall-fed,  whereas  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  they  can  graze  the 
whole  year  around  in  the  open — require 
about  three  acres  to  feed  on  per  head,  in 
this  case  they  need  but  from  one  to  two 
acres. 
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Dustan    Famum,    who    is    beginning    a    third    season 
in    "The    Virginian." 


York  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  East. 
Miss  Moore  made  her  Pacific  Coast  debut 
as  leading  woman  with  the  Belasco  Stock 
Company  in  Portland. 

Dustan  Famum 
The  most  vital  play  of  the  Far  West  up 
to  this  time  is  "The  Virginian,"  in  which 
Dustan  Farnum  has  starred  with  signal 
success  for  the  past  two  seasons.  He  is 
still  appearing  in  the  role  of  the  Wyom- 
ing cowboy  and  will  visit  the  Coast  during 
the  present  season.  Last  year  his  tour  in 
this  iiection  established  him  firmly  in  pub- 


lic  favor   and   when  he   returns   he   will 
find  a  most  cordial  welcome  awaiting  him. 

^^llllam  Collier 

William  Collier,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
American  light  comedians,  has  fairly  con- 
quered London,  and  from  latest  accounts 
will  remain  in  the  British  capital  during 
the  entire  winter.  In  "The  Dictator"  he 
immediately  established  himself  in  the 
favor  of  the  most  critical  audiences  in  the 
world,  and  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most actors  of  his  time.      He  is  now  ap- 


William     Collier,     the     American     comedian,     whose 
humor    has     captivated    the     London    playgoers. 
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Eleanor    Robson    in     "Merely     Mary    Ann." 

pcaring  in  "On  the  Quiet,"  one  of  hi? 
older  successes,  and  London  seems  to  like 
him  equally  well  in  that  vehicle.  It  be- 
gan to  look  as  if  America  had  lost  "Wil- 
lie" Collier  for  good,  but  it  is  now  prom- 
ised that  he  will  return  in  the  spring  for 
a  tour  of  this  country,  extending  to  the 
Pacific  Coast, 

Eleanor  RoDson 

The   West    has   just    enjoyed  the  rare 
privilege  of  seeing  Eleanor  Robson  in  her 


delightful  performances  of  "Merely  Mary 
Ann"  and  Browning's  "In  a  Balcony." 
The  picture  of  Miss  Robson  shown  here  is 
as  she  appears  in  the  Zangwell  play,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  little  comedies  of  re- 
cent years.  During  her  Coast  tour  she 
produced  "In  a  Balcony"  in  Portland  for 
the  first  time  outside  of  N'ew  York,  and 
later  repeated  it  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Robson  is  one  of  the  most  artistic 
and  intelligent  women  on  our  stage,  and 
she  possesses  the  rare  advantage  of  youth. 
She  comes  of  a  famous  theatrical  family, 
her  mother  being  Madge  Carr  Cook,  the 
lovable  "Mrs.  Wiggs." 

WLite  Wkittlesey 

White  Whittlesey,  the  popular  young 
romantic  actor,  is  believed  by  his  hosts 
of  friends  to  be  one  of  the  coming  great 
stars  of  the  American  stage.  He  is  a 
^lassachusetts  man  and  won  considerable 
distinction  in  Eastern  stock  companies 
before  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  some 
three  or  four  years  ago.  He  is,  however, 
closely  identified  with  the  Coast,  for  it 
was  on  the  Coast  that  he  became  a  star 
and  built  up  his  reputation  as  a  favorite. 
When  he  came  first  to  San  Francisco  it 
was  to  play  leading  roles  with  the  Alcazar 
Stock  Company  under  the  management  of 
Belasco  and  Mayer,  and  during  his  entire 
experience  on  the  Coast  he  has  remained 
under  their  management,  part  of  the  time 
as  a  stock  leading  man  and  part  of  the 
time  as  a  successful  road  star.  Last  year 
he  toured  the  section  of  the  country  lying 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  in  a  repertoire, 
consisting  of  "Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  "The 
Second  in  Command,"  and  ''Heartsease." 
Everywhere  that  he  appeared  he  was  well 
received,  and  his  tour  proved  to  be  a 
])rofitable  one  in  every  respect. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a 
proper  starring  vehicle  for  him  for  this 
season,  Belasco  &  Mayer  determined  not 
to  send  him  on  the  road  in  that  capacity, 
and  he  has  been  appearing  as  a  star  at 
the  head  of  the  various  stock  companies 
owned  by  that  firm.  At  present  he  is 
playing  a  season  with  the  Belasco  Stock 
Company  in  Portland,  where  he  is  meet- 
ing with  remarkable  success. 


White  Whittlesey,  the  romantic  actor,  now  starring  in  Pacific  Coast  stock  companies. 
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Colonel  Joe  Meek 

The  most  romantic  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  "Oregon  country"  is  Colonel 
Joe  Meek,  Virginian,  "squaw  man"  and 
first  marshal  of  Oregon.  He  was  a 
frontiersman  of  the  highest  type.  He 
was  the  leader  at  Champoeg  on  the  most 
critical  day  in  the  history  of  the  North- 
west. At  this  meeting,  which  the  British 
had  suggested.  Meek  was  keen  enough  to 
see  that  they  were  trying  to  force  an  issue 
and  if  possible  secure  a  Canadian  pro- 
visional government,  and  then  he  and  his 
fellows  would  be  under  British  rule. 

This  thought  was  appalling  to  him,  and 
lie  rode  for  two  days,  picking  up  his  old 
mountain  friends,  and  with  them  at  once 
rode  to  Champoeg.  As  the  British  had 
rallied  their  friends  in  numbers,  M«eit 
said  to  his  four  companions :  "Looks  bad 
for  Uncle  Sam,  eh?  This  thing  must 
be  settled  right  here,  and  settled  right." 
After  an  hour  in  effecting  organization, 
Meek  addressed  the  audience  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  frontiersmen,  dilating  on 
the  beauty  of  the  republic,  and  he  chiefly 


Joe    Meek,    Oregon's    first    marshal. 


addressed  his  remarks  to  the  French  trap- 
per element.  The  vote  was  going  to  be 
close.  It  was  called  for  by  tlie  chairman, 
and  again  Meek  rose  to  his  feet,  his  six- 
feet  two  of  magnificent  manhood  an  in- 
spiration and  exemplification  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  saying: 

"Fellows,  I  have  trapped  witli  many  of 
you;  I  have  fought  Indians  with  you;  1 
have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  M^ant  this 
government  under  England's  rule,  but  if 
you  want  to  live  in  a  republic  with  a  flag 
in  which  every  star  shines  a  beacon  for 
free  government,  and  every  stripe  is  a 
band  that  binds  us  together  as  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people — vote  for  your  Uncle 
Sam.      Come  now,  who's  for  a  divide !" 

Meek  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  a 
line  in  the  earth  with  the  toe  of  his  great 
boot,  and,  stepping  across  that  zone  on 
which  every  eye  was  riveted,  said:  "This 
is  American  territory !  Here's  your  free 
government !" 

His  ringing  voice  stirred  the  blood  of 
the  irresolute  and  with  a  stampede  fifty- 
one  joined  him,  giving  a  majority  of  two 
for  American  provisional  government. 

Each  heart  beat  furiously  as  the  vote 
was  being  announced,  and  when  in  steady 
tones  the  words  came,  "For  the  English. 
50;  for  the  United  States,  52!"  a  wild 
cheer  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  fifty-two 
empire  builders. 

Joe  Meek  was  trembling.  His  lips 
were  dry,  his  massive  throat  struggled  and 
swelled  with  emotion;  great  drops  of 
sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead — when 
suddenly,  in  that  soft,  rippling  southern 
accent,  he  said,  in  a  subdued  whisper, 
"Thank  Gawd!" 

WINNING    VIRGINIA. 

In  a  reminiscent  hour  Meek  once  told 
this  story  of  his  courtship  of  Virginia,  a 
chieftain's  daughter : 

"You  see,  there  was  no  white  women 
west  of  the  Mississip'  in  those  days,  and 
my  forefathers  were  great  on  raising  fam- 
ilies, so  naturally  I  wanted  a  wife.  My 
first  wife,  Umentukket,  had  died,  and  the 
second  Avife,  both  being  Nez  Perces,  had 
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left  me.  and  after  a  feAv  months  I  took 
quite  a  shine  to  Virginia.  From  the  way 
that  girl  looked  at  me  1  half  suspected 
she  liked  me,  and  so,  one  day,  says  I,  'Vir- 
ginia, I  want  you.'  Virginia  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  already  had  one  wife, 
and  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  convince 
her  that  I  was  a  widower  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  I  finally  overcame  her 
scruples  and  she  consented,  provided  tlie 
chief-father  was  willing — and  there's 
where  I  had  the  tussle. 

Do  you  know,  that  old  chief  had  been 
talking  to  the  missionaries,  and  he 
wouldn't  stand  for  Virginia  marrying  a 
man  who  already  had  a  wife.  For  a 
whole  month  I  argued  with  him ;  I 
wrestled  and  threw  every  Indian  of  the 
Nez  Perce  tribe,  to  show  him  that  I  was 
strong  and  capable;  I  outran  every  In- 
dian in  the  plateau  region,  and  one  day 
caught  the  chief's  big  black  stallion  in  a 
straight  foot  race — and  still  he  said,  'No 
good:  you  one  wife  now;  no  two  squaws.' 

"And  right  here  is  where  I  closed  in  on 
Virginia's  dad,  for  I  pulled  the  Bible  on 
him  one  day  when  the  missionary  was 
there,  and  I  read  of  David  and  Solomon, 
and  their  many  wives,  and  all  this  time 
I  translated  the  Bible  story  I  was  asking 


McCarroU,     who     discovered     the     largest 
piece    of    tourmaline    known. 


The   mouth  of   a   tunnel  in   a  San  Biego  County, 
California,  gem    mine. 


that  missionary  if  I  wasn't  reading  right, 
and  what  could  he  do  but  say  that  I  was. 

"Then  the  father  walked  over,  took  Vir- 
ginia by  the  hand  and  said :  'Go  with 
him ;  he  not  so  bad  as  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  he  heap  stout;  he  take  many 
skins  in  his  trap.'  And  that's  the  way  1 
got  Virginia." 

Joe  Meek  is  buried  on  Tualatin  Plains, 
Washington  County,  Oregon,  in  a  quiet 
little  churchyard,  by  the  side,  of  Virginia, 
his  Nez  Perce  wife,  who  until  the  hour  of 
her  death  was  wont  to  sav,  "Joe  Meek — 
Joe  Meek — big  chief  !" 

Gem  Mining  m  California 

The  recent  discovery  of  rich  deposits 
of  tourmaline,  a  precious  gem,  in  the 
Mesa  Grande  Mountains  of  San  Diego 
County,  California,  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  country,  in  fact,  the 
whole  world,  to  one  of  the  most  valuable 
])roperties  in  what  has  for  some  time  been 
known  as  a  rich  mineral  and  semi- 
precious gem  section.  From  surface  in- 
dications of  the  country  which  has  thus 
far  been  prospected  it  would  appear  thai 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  properties 
now  being  developed  will  yield  immense 
returns  to  their  owners. 

While  it  has  been  known  for  several 
years  that  tourmaline  existed  in  various 
localities  in  San  Diego  County  and  sev- 
eral small  mines  have  been  opened  from 
which  a  large  number  of  the  gems  have 
l)een  taken,  until  the  "strike"  in  the  Mesa 
Grande  district  was  made,  its  value  and 
extent  was  hardly  realized.  The  tourma- 
lines mined  in  this  district  are  said  to  be 
far  more  valuable  on  account  of  hard- 
ness,    color,     and     brilliancy   than   those 
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found  in  Ceylon,  Brazil,  and  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  San 
Diego  tourmaline  is  red,  and  is  found  in 
shades  running  from  a  delicate  pink  to 
the  deep  rich  color  of  the  Burmah  and 
Indian  rubies.  The  green  tourmaline  is 
also  found  in  large  quantities.  These  two 
colors,  the  green  and  the  red,  are  the  most 
valuable  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  gem 
buyers. 

In  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
precious  stones,  particularly  in  the  dia- 
mond-bearing gravels  of  Brazil,  tourma- 
lines have  generally  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  topaz,  amethyst  and  dia- 
mond, and  as  several  of  the  latter  have 
already  been  discovered  in  San  Diego 
County,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  it 
will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
diamond  will  also  be  mined  in  California. 

Prof.  George  F.  Kunz,  the  geological 
and  mineralogical  expert,  who  has  re- 
cently made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
report  on  the  tourmaline  deposits  of  the 
Mesa  Grande  Mountain  district,  says : 

"There  are  magnificent  crystals  of 
tourmaline,  the  rubellite  (or  ruby)  va- 
riety predominating.  This  locality,  how- 
ever, differs  from  others  in  having  the 
tourmaline  in  distinct,  isolated  crystals. 
Many  of  them  are  translucent,  or  even 
transparent,  and  occur  as  large  separate 
crystals,  with  perfect  prisms  and  termina- 
tions. The  rubellite  seems  the  predom- 
inating variety  at  Mesa  Grande  Moun- 
tain, but  there  is  also  a  large  proportion 
of  parti-colored  crystals — /'.  e.,  those  made 
up  of  three,  four,  or  five  distinct  sections, 
as  at  Haddam  Neck,  Conn.,  and  Paris, 
Me. ;  others  present  the  Brazilian  type, 
in  which  several  different  colored  tourma- 
lines appear,  as  though  included  one 
within  the  other. 


"Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  crystals 
at  Mesa  Grande,  and  their  size,  perfec- 
tion, and  beauty,  the  locality  may  prove 
to  be  the  most  important  yet  found." 

In  a  more  recent  report  on  the  same 
section,  and  after  having  looked  the 
ground  over  more  thoroughly,  he  takes 
up  the  question  and  cost  of  mining  the 
tourmaline  gem,  and  says : 

"There  has  been  taken  from  one  mine 
about  $15,000  worth  of  gems,  and  six  or 
seven  thousand  dollars'  worth  were  found 
M'ithin  twelve  feet  of  the  surface.  The 
uest  stones  taken  out  are  at  a  depth  of 
fifty  feet,  and  the  predominating  color  is 
pink.  Some  of  the  last  stones  mined 
have  more  brilliancy  than  any  stone  ex- 
cept the  diamond. 

"The  cost  of  working  these  mines  is 
less  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  mines. 
After  being  opened  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  handle  any  waste.  At  one  of  the 
mines  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  gems 
have  been  mined  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$6,000. 

"Mesa  Grande  produced  in  1901-2  more 
tourmalines  than  the  balance  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  claimed  by  experts  that 
the  best  quality  of  Mesa  Grande  tounna- 
lines  are  better  than  any  tourmaline  from 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  Siberian 
tourmaline  has  been  sold  for  rubies  for 
years,  but  they  are  not  as  brilliant  as  the 
Mesa  Grande  tourmaline." 

In  addition  to  the  tourmaline,  rose 
beryl  and  other  material  that  have  been 
found  at  Mesa  Grande  is  the  spessatite 
garnet,  found  in  garnet  rock  in  brilliant 
crystals  from  five  to  fifteen  millimeters  in 
diameter.  These  are  usually  translucent, 
and,  while  they  only  furnish  small  trans- 
parent gems,  possess  great  brilliancy  and 
are  in  great  demand  in  the  gem  market. 
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Portion    of    San    Diegro    County,    California,    where    tourmaline    mining    is    being    carried    on    successfully. 
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By  WILLIAM   BITTLE  WELLS 


Tke   Ultimate   Step 

The  significant  fact  about  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  particularly  of  today, 
is  not  that  progress  is  being  made,  but  that  the  process  of  elimination  of  progressive 
ideas  as  applied  to  social  problems  is  taking  place  in  a  clearly  defined  manner.  The 
world  is  being  made  aware  of  the  futility  of  the  isms  and  cures  for  social  problems  which 
are  not  based  upon  the  basic  principles  of  all  progress  and  civilization.  It  is  true  that 
anarchy  as  a  solution  for  social  problems  has  never  been  given  wide  acceptance,  but  an- 
archy, socialism,  nationalism,  and  all  such  other  isms  of  social  improvement,  although 
during  past  years  not  actually  in  effect,  yet  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found   wanting. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  we  believe,  that  anarchy  is  an  impracticable  solution  for 
present  social  conditions.  If  all  men  were  created  alike,  with  the  same  ideals  for  home 
and  the  same  desire  to  benefit  mankind,  philosophical  anarchy  would  have  doubtless  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  all  intelligent  people.  Unfortunately  for  the  world,  we  are 
not  all  imbued  with  the  same  high  ideals.  It  is  present  conditions  that  must  be  dealt 
with,  and  not  a  state   of  mind  or  a  condition  to   be  created  by  philosophy. 

History  and  human  nature  have  made  it  clear  that  socialism  is  not  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  social  problems,  though  indications  unmistakably  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  intermediate  step  must  be  of  a  socialistic  order.  That  we  are  today  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  socialistic  era  is  demonstrated  by  the  investigation  of  our  large  insurance 
companies,  by  the  war  against  graft,  and  by  the  attempt,  which  will  probably  prove 
successful,  of  government  regulation  of  railroad  rates.  There  is  no  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, in  the  contemplation  of  society  in  its  ultimate  form  as  simply  socialistic.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  the  ultimate  step.  We  know  that  there  is  something  better  for  men  and 
nations. 

We  know  now  that  any  system  of  government,  any  philosophy  of  society,  which  fails 
to  take  into  consideration  the  great  force  of  Christianity  has  missed  the.  basic  principle 
upon  which  all  success,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  life  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  must  be  placed.  Christian  socialism  offers  the  solution  to  every  problem 
which  is  before  the  peoole  of  the  world  today.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  present  con- 
ditions, and  certainly  all  thoughtful,  fair-minded,  intelligent,  Christian  men  must  agree 
that  it  is  the  ultimate  step.  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  fake,  no  graft,  no  simple  ex- 
pediency, no  personal  self-seeking  in  this  ultimate.  It  is  the  goal  of  society,  pointed  out 
by  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  nearly  2000  years  ago,  and  it  is  the  goal  to  which  man,  through 
these  many  centuries,  has  been  working,  though  he  has  stumbled  through  the  ngcs  with 
his  eyes  close  to  the  ground,  when,  if  he  had  looked  up,  the  way  would  have  beea  clear, 
the  path  straight,  and  life  a  simple  problem. 


By  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT   WOOD 


One  wno  has  acnieved  peace  and  freedom  to  do  one  original  act  nas  lived 


Frenzied  and  Tainted  Finance 

Either  Thomas  W.  Lawson  is  a  liar  or  he  is  not.  He  siays  he  was  a  party  to  a  deal 
between  H.  H.  Eodgers  and  Wm.  Eockefeller  on  the  one  part  and  Jas.  R.  Keene  on  the 
other,  by  which  Keene  was  to  be  aided  in  his  rubber  adventure  by  a  subscription  of  seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  from  Eodgers  and  Rockefeller  whenever  he  succeeded  in 
pulling  the  Amalgamated  out  of  the  mire.  Keene  did  his  work,  and  as  soon  as  Eodgers 
and  Eockefeller  had  received  his  last  check,  Eodgers  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  Lawson 
says  he  saw,  to  this  effect:  "You  may  now  cancel  our  subcsription  of  seven  and  one- 
half  millions  and  inform  the  public,  or  I  will,  that  there  is  no  further  connection  between 
us,"  thus  at  once  depriving  him  of  the  money  and  the  "moral"  support  of  Standard  Oil. 
It  was  a  clever  trick,  and  merely  involved  cold-blooded  lying  and  treachery  on  the  part 
of  Eodgers  and  Eockefeller.  They  evidently  haven't  even  the  honor  among  thieves.  Jim 
Keene  could  have  told  them  that  the  common  gambler  of  the  Pacific  Coast  kept  his  word. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  Eodgers  and  Eockefeller  have  earned  the  contempt  of  all  decent 
men  and  indeed  all  criminals  who  take  a  pride  in  keeping  faith  with  their  pals.  If  it 
be  not  true,  they  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  the  world,  to  the  parents  whose  name  they  bear  and 
to  the  children  to  whom  they  have  transmitted  it,  to  bring  Mr.  Lawson  before  the  courts 
and  hold  him  up  to  the  scorn  of  all  men  as  a  malicious  libeler.  Silence  will  not  do. 
Abuse  of  Lawson  will  not  do.  An  affectation  of  haughty  elevation  above  the  common  herd 
will  not  do.  King  and  commoner  alike  resent  the  lie  which  smuts  and  besmirches  the 
name  their  children  must  bear.  Every  man  worthy  the  name  of  man  will  defend  his 
honor.  Therefore,  the  common  people  only  understand  the  silence  of  Messrs.  Eockefeller 
and  Eodgers  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  of  a  cowardice  which  fears  to  stir  lest  more  and 
worse  be  discovered. 

JoKn  D.  Rockefeller  and  Marsnall  Field 

Mr.  Eockefeller  was  on  his  birthday  the  recipient  of  marks  of  esteem  from  his  fellow- 
townsmen  of  Cleveland.  This  should  count  for  something.  In  personality  he  must  surely 
have  attractive  and  generous  traits.  Probably  he  regards  his  methods  as  only  an  instance 
of  the  ' '  survival  of  the  fittest. ' '  That  is  a  favorite  phrase  with  John  D.,  Jr.,  and  with 
many  other  successful  men.  They  fail  to  see  that  there  can  be  no  survival  of  the  fittest, 
except  where  there  is  a  free  and  open  and  equal  opportunity  for  economic  struggle,  just 
as  in  the  earlier  developments  of  life  there  was  a  free,  open  and  equal  chance  for  struggle 
to  exist.  The  hothouse  rose  cannot  sneer  at  its  sister  which  has  yielded  to  the  winter's 
snows  and  prate  of  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  Neither  can  men  use  the  term  who  have 
used  for  their  ends  corrupt  legislatures  and  city  councils,  who  have  engineered  special 
laws  and  broken  by  secret  rebates  the  controlling  element  of  transportation  equality,  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  such  special  privileges  as  landlordism  of  vacant  lands  and 
protective  tariff,  etc. 

Is  it  really  so  that  our  multimillionaires  are  so  much  smarter  than  the  other  millions? 
Have  they  made  their  fortunes  by  unaided  effort?  They  think  they  have.  Others  know 
that  working  for  them  night  and  day  is  a  vast  machinery  of  special  laws  and  privileges. 
Mr.  Eockefeller  cautioned  the  young  men  not  to  set  their  energies  to  mere  money-getting. 
There  can  be  no  question  he  was  sincere.     Yet,  what  has  been  his  example? 

Marshall  Field  gave  to  the  world  on  his  wedding  day  the  encouragement  that  all  men 
of  integrity,  economy,  perseverence  and  ability  may  succeed.  This,  of  course,  means  money 
success.  It  may  be  answered  that  all  men  are  not  born  with  these  traits,  just  as  all  men 
are  not  born  blue-eyed.  Where  there  is  a  free,  open  and  equal  chance,  then,  indeed,  those 
of  less  fortunate  heredity  must  go  down  and  out.  It  is  right.  That  is  the  true  survival 
of  the  fittest.  But  ri;n  over  in  your  mind  the  great  fortunes,  Gould,  Vanderbilt,  Eocke- 
feller, etc.,  and  what  a  maze  of  stock  jobbing,  tricking,  secret  machinations  and  falsi- 
fications, wrecking  of  rivals,  robbing  of  stockholders,  etc.,  lie  at  their  origin.  The  "fittest" 
seem  to  be  the  most  carnivorous  and  unscrupulous.     God  forbid  that  this  should  survive! 

Mr.  Field  speaks  of  integrity.  He  means  "to  pay  your  debts  and  keep  your  word." 
Money  integrity  is  necessary  to  success,  but  that  fine  integrity  called  honor,  which  keeps 
the  soul  unspotted  and  clear  before  suspicion — not  a  bit!  Indeed,  it  is  a  positive  detri- 
ment, and  the  man  who  disclosed  everything  and  really  did  as  he  would  be  done  by,  would 
not  only  be  a  failure,  l;\it  a  ridiculous  failure.     He  would  be  laughed  at  as  a  crauk. 
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Three  Tnings  to  Ponder 

First.  Wealth  has  always  controlled.  Under  king  or  republic,  it  is  property  which 
governs. 

Second.  When  the  great  wealth  has  accumulated  in  a  few,  class  distinction  exists, 
and  an  oligarchy  has  begun. 

Third.  The  rich  few  are  not  so  much  abler  than  the  poor  many,  as  their  riches  would 
indicate,  were  every  dollar  the  wage  of  an  honest  effort.  What  is  it,  then,  that  gives  to 
men  money  they  have  not  earned?  I  say  it  is  partly  legitimate  chances,  but  principally 
laws  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  create  or  take  advantage  of.  Land  laws,  money  laws,  tariff 
laws,  etc.     What  do  you  say? 

Selnsnness  ana  Uusemshness 

Selfishness  is  a  curse.  It  robs  one  of  true  friends  and  of  human  sympathy,  but  self- 
interest  is  the  spring  which  has  moved  the  world  and  which  always  will.  The  instinct 
to  live  and  to  excel  is  that  higher  selfishness  which,  like  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  is  good. 
But  the  self-centered  mind,  which  makes  the  world  to  revolve  about  the  eternal,  is  a 
source  of  misery.  It  craves  to  be  always  noticed,  always  first.  It  demands  all,  and  will 
accept  cheerfully  nothing  less.  It  is  quick  to  take  offense.  It  is  the  mother  of  jealousy 
and  want.     It   makes  others  unhappy,  but  its  possessor  most  of  all. 

Unselfishness  is  the  most  beautiful  of  virtues.  It  makes  friends  and  wins  admiration, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  between  those  whose  lives  are  associated,  there  can  be 
no  unselfishness  on  the  one  side  without  selfishness  on  the  other.  So  unselfishness  should 
be  tempered  with  justice,  that  eternal  attribute.  For  it  is  not  well  that  any  life  should  eat 
up  another,  that  any  nature  should  be  fed  to  the  selfishness  of  another,  or  that  any  one 
should  be  subject  to  a  selfish  tyranny.  There  is  but  one  certain  life  for  each  of  us,  and 
that  is  the  present  life,  and  each  in  this  life  is  entitled  to  freedom  in  thought  and  act, 
each  is  entitled  to  happiness  as  he  may  judge  happiness  to  be.  The  veiled  god  offers  the 
cup  of  happiness  to  every  one,  and  every  one  is  entitled  to  drink  therefrom  at  least  once 
and  after  the  longing  of  his  own  heart.  Life  was  intended  to  mean  happiness.  The  ani- 
mals find  it  so.  They  are  free;  selfish  in  the  great  instinct  to  survive,  unsl^lfish  in  demands 
upon  each  other. 

Lire  Insurance  and  Assurance 

President  John  A.  McCall,  of  the  New  York  Life,  says  he  spent  the  policyholders' 
money  freely  as  a  campaign  fund  to  defend  the  country  from  the  heresy  of  silver  free 
coinage  at  sixteen-to-one  and  would  do  it  again,  and  doesn't  care  what  the  policyholders 
think.  I  like  his  frankness;  it  speaks  for  honesty  of  purpose.  But  he  was  a  trustee  for 
the  sixteen-to-one  policyholders,  as  well  as  for  the  gold-standard  ones,  and  had  no  right 
to  spend  their  money  to  defeat  their  ideas.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  he  was  a 
trustee  for  the  safe-keeping  and  safe  investing  of  funds,  not  for  forming  political  policies. 
If  he  had  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  danger  of  the  silver  heresy,  he  should  have  invested 
money  of  his  own  or  obtained  the  owners'  consent.  Would  any  court  pass  the  accounts  of 
an  administrator,  who,  showing  that  the  estate  had  been  principally  unimproved  real 
estate,  had  spent  its  income  in  the  political  campaign  to  defeat  the  single  tax  theory? 
It  might  have  been  a  wise  political  move  for  the  estate,  but  it  could  not  be  justified  in  a 
trustee.  If  so,  the  trustee's  political  opinions  are  his  only  check  and  guide,  and  how  if 
the  heirs  were  in  favor  of  the  single  tax  theory;  and  found  their  money  spent  to  defeat 
their  own  wishes? 

De  Prorunais 

This  is  the  only  thing  written  by  Oscar  Wilde  while  he  was  in  jail,  and,  brilliant 
as  are  some  of  his  epigrammatic  plays  and  essays,  none  of  them  will  endure  as  will  this 
personal  record  of  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart.  Far  more  truly  personal  and  candid 
than  Rousseau's  Confessions,  it  is  one  of  those  most  interesting  blossoms  of  art,  a  soul 
laid  bare. 

No  artistic  nature  ever  loses  self-coosciousnesfe,  and  the  true  artist  must  give  ex- 
pression to  all  that  is  in  him.  He  cannot  live  without  doing  so;  he  cannot  die  without 
doing  so.  In  this  he  differs  from  the  uninteresting  average,  always  respectable,  who  have 
nothing  to  express.  Wilde  says.  "On  the  other  side  of  the  prison  wall  there  are  some 
poor,  black,  soot-besmirched  trees  which  are  just  breaking  out  into  buds  of  an  almost 
shrill  green.  I  know  quite  well  what  they  are  going  through;  they  are  finding  expres- 
sion," and,  again,  "Expression  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  leaf  and  blossom  are  to  the  black 
branches  of  the  trees  that  show  themselves  above  the  prison  walls,  and  are  so  restless 
in  the  wind." 

As  a  lesson  in  true  humility,  the  book  is  a  powerful  sermon;  as  an  example  of  how 
to  absorb  and  overcome  disgrace,  it  mufrt  remain  as  a  help  and  a  consolation;  as  a  pic- 
ture of  Christ,  the  great  Poet  and  Artist  of  the  world,  it  is  a  poem.  Some  of  his  thoughts 
are:  "Whatever  happens  to  another  happens  to  one's  self,  and  whatever  happens  to 
one's  self  happens  to  another."  "When  Christ  rtays  forgive  your  enemies,  it  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  enemy,  but  for  your  own  sake  that  he  says  so."  He  describes  himself 
on  the  platform  of  Clapham  Junction  in  convict  dress,  the  butt  and  ridicule  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  says  that  in  his  prison  for  a  long  time  he  wept  over  that  humiliation  in  bit- 
terness of  heart.  "Well,  now,  T  am  beginning  to  feel  more  regret  for  the  jieople  who 
laughed  than  for  myself." 


An}'  Westerner  on  reading  "Miss  Bel- 
lard's  Inspiration"  would  say  :  "William 
Dean  Howells  is  not  for  lis.     He  wastes 

too  much  time  over  triv- 
Miss  Ballard's  ialitles.  Life  is  too  short. 
Inspiration  Give  US  a  little  stronger 

medicine."  Howells  at  his 
best  satirizes  American  life,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  people,  but  he  an- 
noys a  good  many  more  by  his  constant 
tendency  to  run  into  farce.  But  in  spite 
of  the  farce  dragged  into  the  book,  "Miss 
Ballard's  Inspiration"  is  found  in  the  end 
to  be  a  very  subtle  satire  on  the  modern 
novel  on  divorce.  In  that  respect  it  is 
timely,  but  it  takes  a  good  many  pages 
to  accomplish  the  delicate  task.  Perhaps 
the  book  on  divorce  could  stand  a  little 

loss  delicate  satire. 

*      *      * 

Octave  Thanet,  the  story  writer  from 
Iowa,  who  has  told  so  many  good  tales  of 
American  life,  is  crushing  her  art  under 

the  weight  of  socialistic 
The  Man  questions.  She  has  a  deep 

of  tke  Hour        humanitarian  feeling  and 

appreciates  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day  in  this  country  is  economic 
and  industrial.  She  might  be  deeply  im- 
]^ressed  with  this  and  write  upon  it,  giv- 
ing that  touch  of  romance  to  her  stories 
Avhich  saves  Walter  Besant  from  the  pit- 
fall into  which  she  has  fallen,  but  she 
does  not  do  this  in  "The  Man  of  the 
Hour."  Her  characters  are  well  drawn 
and  true  to  a  condition  of  life  she  knows 
better  than  most  writers,  but  if  she  had 
any  story  in  mind  when  she  began  to 
write  she  forgot  about  it,  and  lost  her- 
self in  the  mazes  of  socialism,  all  action 
confining  itself  to  violent  outbreaks  in  one 
way  or  another ;  first  Eussian  nihilism 
and  then  the  labor  question  when  the  blood 
is  hot.  (Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis.) 


Very   few   story  writers   since  the   dav 

Charles  Lever  completed  "Charley  O'Mal- 

ley"  have  been  able  to  write  about  Ireland 

intimately  enough  to  give 

Qan     outsider     a     "glimpse 
enanaar  •    i.     ^■£  •.    •     i-      i 

into  iiie  as  it  ]s  lived  on 

the  Emerald  Isle.  Canon 
Sbeehan,  however,  is  a  present-day  writer 
who  tells  in  "Glenanaar"  a  tale  that  in- 
troduces the  reader  to  the  Irish  hero- 
worship,  superstition  and  love  for  the  un- 
usual. The  principal  incident  of  the 
story  is  a  football  game  in  which  the 
Cork  Shandons  are  about  to  send  to  crush- 
inij  and  overwhelmino;  defeat  the  home 
team,  the  Skirmishers,  when  suddenly  a 
tall,  well-dressed  man  in  the  crowd,  who 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  and 
has  been  dubbed  "The  Yank,"  takes  the 
place  of  the  injured  captain  of  the  Skir- 
miv^hers  and  in  a  jiffy  has  the  ball  over  the 
goal  line  of  the  Shandons. 

"T'ainim  an  diaoul,"  says  he,  and  then 
they  know  he  is  an  Irishman,  too.  "Be- 
gobs,"  speaks  up  an  onlooker,  "there  was 
nothing  seen  like  it  since  Casey  the  Hur- 
ler's time."  Of  course,  the  tall  American 
is  that  Casey  himself,  and  once  introduced 
to  him,  we  are  let  in  on  his  family  history 
to  an  extent  hardly  surpassed  by  the  sur- 
prising   tales     in     "Charley     O'Malley." 

(Longmans,  Green  &  Company.) 
*      *      * 

King  Arthur  and  his  Eound  Table  fur- 
nish a  field  for  almost  anybody  to  write 
in.     The  romantic  circumstances  are  so 
.       .  obvious  that  it  is  a  poor 

btories  of  ^  scribbler  who  can  not  tell 
King  Arthurs  ^^^  ^i^  ^^les  in  a  way 
Knights  ^j^at  is  at  least  readable. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  so  many  have 
done  the  same  thing  before,  and  these 
masters  of  the  art  of  writing.  With  Sir 
Thomas  Mallory  and  Tennyson  as  prede- 
cessors, it  seems  foolhardy  for  anyone  to 
pretend  he  has  any  excuse  for  taking  up 
the  old  theme,  but  it  is  being  done  con- 
tinually. The  latest  is  Mary  Macgregor, 
who  publishes  "Stories  of  King  Arthur's 
Knights,"  in  a  series  of  children's  books. 


A  Review  of  tne  most  important  activities  of  tKe 
month  in  Politics.  Science,  Art,  Education 
ana  Religious  Xnougnt. 


Japan's  View  ^'^^  Japanese  people,  elated  by  an  unbroken  series  of  victories  which  pre- 
of  tte  Peace  eluded  any  sane  appreciation  of  the  arrogant  Kussian  nature,  looked  for 
the  culmination  of  their  triumph  at  Portsmouth.  When,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, Russia  was  not  only  reluctant  to  concede  to  the  least  demand,  but  assumed  as  her 
right  the  power  to  dictate  the  terms  of  treaty,  the  enraged  populace  at  Tokio  seized 
stone  and  firebrand  to  destroy  whatever  was  most  sacred  to  the  nation  that  had  tricked 
Japan  into  a  dishonorable  peace.  A  party  of  American  sightseers  which  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  cross  the  path  of  the  mob,  was  overwhelmed  with  violence  and  insult.  The  riot- 
ers further  satiated  their  wrath  by  burning  to  the  ground  a  number  of  inoffensive  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  excitement  did  not  abate  until  a  strict  military  government  was 
declared. 

Later  investigations,  as  well  as  the  account  of  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  recently  re- 
turned to  this  country,  have  proved  that  much  of  the  reported  violence  was  exaggerated, 
and  that  what  did  exist  was  chiefly  the  work  of  irresponsible  students  and  rowdies,  insti- 
gated by  ill-advised  Japanese  editorials. 

*       *       * 

^VLat  Japan        ^^  more  rational  consideration  of  the  matter  has  shown  that  Japan  gained 
Gained  ^^^   more   by   her   self-restraint   in   the   peace-chamber — and   in   a   certain 

brief  conference  between  M.  Witte  and  Baron  Komura  taking  place  bo- 
hind  closed  doors — than  she  ever  could  have  thumped  out  of  Russia  on  the  battle-field. 
By  diplomacy  she  has  obtained  territorial  possessions  exceeding  in  mineral,  agricultural  and 
strategic  value  the  sum  demanded  as  indemnity.  More  than  this,  she  has  by  her  moderation 
wisely  opened  up  the  way  for  amicable  relations  with  her  recent  enemy  and  constant 
neighbor,  Russia. 

Japan's  greatest  triumph,  however,  is  recorded  in  an  agreement  drawn  up  between 
herself  and  Great  Britain  at  Westminster  contemporaneously  with  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  at  Portsmouth.  This  document,  the  importance  of  which  hardly  can  be  over- 
estimated, guarantees  to  Japan  immunity  and  prestige  in  the  East.  Already,  even  the  most 
distempered  of  her  people  have  caught  the  same  spirit  of  her  statesmen  at  home  and  her 
diplomats  abroad.  The  recent  disturbances  in  Tokyo  and  the  ill-feeling  against  America 
belong  to  the  dead  past. 


Russian  Tariff    Most  felicitously  timed  are  the   tariff   concessions   announced   by   Russia, 
C^    „       ■  coming  as  thev  do  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

vj  0HCC5S10I1S  c?  «  ./I 

M.  Witte,  before  his  departure,  assured  the  American  people  of  his  coun- 
try's commercial  friendship  and  admitted  that  the  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  Russia 
during  the  past  four  years  were  more  or  less  the  result  of  a  spite  engendered  by  misun- 
derstanding. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  a  countervailing 
tax  was  levied  on  articles  granted  export  bounties  by  any  foreign  government.  Under 
the  impression  that  Russian  sugar  was  bounty  fed— an  opinion  fostered  by  Russia's  rivals 
in  the  sugar  trade, — Congress  laid  a  countervailing  duty  upon  this  product.  Protests  be- 
ing of  no  avail,  Russia  retaliated  by  raising  by  30  per  cent  the  tariff  on  our  mineral  man- 
ufactures. Shortly  afterwards  the'  United  States  deemed  it  necessary  to  impose  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  on  lubricating  oil  imported  from  Russia,  whereupon  Russia  increased  the 
tariff  upon  American  bicycles  and  naval  supplies.  This  commercial  skirmish  inevitably 
occasioned  a  mutual  loss  of  valuable  trade  in  regard  to  the  above  named  articles,  the  cor- 
responding profit — much  to  Russia's  chagrin — falling  to  Great  Britain. 
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One  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Eussian  peace  envoy's  visit  to  this  country  is  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  trade  situation.  In  the  future,  according  to  M.  Witte's  part- 
ing announcement,  our  goods  will  enter  Eussia  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  coming 
from  other  countries.  This  abandonment  of  a  national  "tit  for  tat"  game  is  most  wel- 
come to  both  Eussia  and  the  United  States. 

*  *       * 

Secretary Xaft  ^°  ^^^  27th  of  September  the  mail  steamship  "Korea,"  having  broken 
■Q  on  route  the   trans-Pacific  record  by   several   hours,   bore  into   San  Fran- 

Jxcturns  cisco   a   portion   of   a  party   whose   summer   trip   has   been   followed   with 

\  ivid  interest  in  this  country.  This  party  originally  included,  besides  Secretary  of  War 
Taft  and  Miss  Alice  Eoosevelt,  twenty-three  represenatives  and  seven  senators  (both 
democrat  and  republican),  thirteen  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  wives.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  journey  was  a  thorough   study  of  the   conditions   existing  in   the   Philippines. 

A  delightful  visit  was  made  in  Yokohama,  where  the  secretary  of  war  and  his  friends 
were  for  five  days  the  guests  of  the  Japanese  government,  feted  and  welcomed  everywhere 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  good  will.  Besides  depreciating  the  sensational  accounts  of 
the  Japanese  display  against  this  country,  Mr.  Taft  states;  his  belief  that  the  Chinese 
1  oycott  will  also  die  out  naturally  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Taft  is  optimistic  in  his  report 
regarding  the  Philippines.     He  says: 

' '  The  government  is  more  efficient.  Inefficient  men  are  being  eliminated  and  things 
are  settling  down  to  businesis.  Economy  is  being  practiced  more  and  more  in  the  govern- 
ment. Filipinos  are  being  introduced  very  rapidly  to  take  the  place  of  Americans,  and,  on 
the  whole,  in  looking  back  over  two  years,  decided  steps  forward  have  been  taken." 

*  *       * 

Typhoon  in  ^°  Tuesday,  September  26,   a  wind   reaching  a  velocity  of   105   miles  an 

•w      -1  hour  tore  through   the   City  of  Manila   and   the   adjoining  country,   over- 

^  throwing  massive  stone  buildings,   devastating  the  fall  crops,  paralyzing 

traffic  and  telegraph  and  leaving  behind  it  a  woeful  trail  of  death  and  misery.  The  local 
army  stations  have  come  forward  with  aid  and  supplies  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
and  the  work  of  repair  is  being  carried  on  night  and  day.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  life,  the 
most  serious  damage  is  agricultural.  This  is  the  first  year  that  the  farmers  have  been  in 
a  position  to  expect  any  considerable  return  from  their  land.  Consequently  the  ravage 
upon  the  crops  will  mean  severe  disappointment  and  financial  loss. 

*  *       * 

The  Karlstad  ^°  ^^^  ^"^"^  ^^  September  a  commission  of  eight  delegates  from  Norway 
<-p  and   Sweden   concluded   at   Karlstad,   Sweden,   the   final   negotiations   dis- 

^     ^  solving  a  union  of  ninety  years  standing.     The  proximity  of  the  countries 

c mteinplating  separation  render  the  conditions  of  treaty  peculiar.  The  protocol  which  the 
(  ommissioners  have  submitted  to  their  respective  parliaments  for  ratification  concerns  it- 
self chiefly  with  traflSc  on  the  inter-rail  and  waterways,  the  reindeer  pastures  and  other 
property  which  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  Norway  and  Sweden  must  use  in  common. 
There  is  also  a  provision  compelling  arbitration  of  all,  except'  the  most  vital,  disagree- 
V.  ents,  before  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

The  matter  about  which  Sweden  was  the  most  urgent,  however,  was  the  demolition 
of  frontier  forts  by  Norway.  To  this  demand,  Norwaj'^  has  conceded,  promising  to  destroy 
all  except  certain  historic  forts. 

Government  ^^^  epidemic  of  investigation  is  sweeping  over  the  country  from  the 
T  •       •  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Pacific.     In  the  East,  examination  into  the  records 

Investigations  ^^  ^j^^  New  York  and  Mutual  Life  Insurance  companies  has  brought  to 
light  admissions  of  the  controversion  of  entrusted  funds  to  political  and  personal  uses. 
The  part'cular  "graft"  which  the  trial  of  the  beef  and  pork  packers  of  the  Middle  West 
has  revealed  is  the  soliciting  of  rebates  on  the  part  of  these  corporations  from  certain 
railroads,  and  the  clever  concealment  of  rebate  claims  under  the  title  of  claims  for  dam- 
ages. Here  in  the  forest  country,  conditions  are  no  better.  Senator  and  representative, 
as  well  as  minor  offenders,  have  been  brought  to  answer  at  the  bar  for  land  frauds  of 
long  standing. 

Two  New  From    tho    hitherto    unorganized    territories    lying    between    British    Co- 

p        •  lumbia  and   Manitoba   have   been  formed   two   new   Canadian   provinces — 

I'rovinces  Alberta  and  Sascatschewan.     On  September  1  and  4  the  inhabitants  cel- 

ebrated with  appropriate  ceremonies  this  great  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Northwest.  Each  of  the  new  provinces  has  an  area  of  more  than  250,000  square  miles.  In 
the  northern  portions,  besides  forest  land,  there  are  indications  of  rich  mineral  deposits 
and  petroleum.  The  southern  and  central  regions  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  raising 
of  grain  and  livestock. 

This  present  season  has  produced  the  most  plentiful  wheat  crop  ever  reaped  in  either 
section.  Within  a  few  years  two  trans-continental  railroads  will  carry  to  a  market 
place  the  resources  of  the  new  provinces.  The  provinces  were  formerly  part  of  the  great 
Canadian  Northwest,  patrolled  by  the  mounted  police,  but  for  several  years  have  been  set- 
tling rapidly,  many  of  the  immigrants  coming  from  America. 


Tjf-.jlp^":^^*^      Devoted  to  tLe  development,  growtk  and  progress  of  tLc 

AArest.     For  a  greater  Pacific  Coast 


The  livestock  ex- 
hibit at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition 
proved  to  be  its 
greatest  attraction 
and  brought  many 
thousands  to  Portland 
to  see  it  alone.  The 
exhibit  consisted  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle, 
swine,  sheep  and  An- 
gora goats.  Besides 
the  Pacific  Coast 
states  represented, 
there  were  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, Texas,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming 
and  Canada.  Among 
the  horses  exhibited 
were  the  heavy 
draft  horses,  Perch- 
erons  and  Clydesdales,  German,  French  and  Belgian  coach  horses,  thoroughbreds,  trotting 
and  racing  breeds.     Four  and  five  thousand  dollars  was  a  common  price  for  a  fine  draft 


Grand    champion    Holstein    Froisian    bull    at    Lewis   and    Clark    Exposition, 
Lunde    Oregon    De    Kol.     Owned   by   P.    A.    Frakes,   of   Scappoose,    Or. 


Lady   Dorothea,    grand    champion    Shorthorn    female,    owned    by    C.    E.    Ladd,    of   Portland,    Oregon,    and 
Ladd's   Emma,    reserve   grand   champion,    exhibited   by   J.    G.    Robbins    &   Sons,    of    Indiana. 
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stallion.  A  superb  animal  of  thia 
class  brought  over  from  England 
last  year,  named  Beaconsfield,  was 
shown  from  Danville,  Illinois;  also 
a  hackney  horse,  Ardimersay  by 
name,  valued  at  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. Ardimersay  won  the  grand 
champion  prize  at  this  show.  Mc- 
Laughlin Brothers  of  Columbus,  O., 
showed  some  splendid  specimens  of 
Percherons  and  French  Coach 
horses,  and  won  many  awards.  J. 
Crouch  &  Son,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind., 
liad  a  fine  display  of  Percherons, 
Belgian  and  German  Coach  horses. 
Before  coming  to  Portland,  their 
horses  were  exhibited  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  where  the  largest  livestock 
shows  in  the  world  are  held.  Mr. 
J.  Crouch,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  said:  "This  Lewis  and  Clark 
show  compares  favorably  with  the 
Toronto  show  and  is  similar  to  the 
Buffalo  Pan-American  livestock  show 
with  an  advantage  over  that  in  its 
larger  and  better  grounds"  The 
Crouch  firm  will  start  one  of  their 
establishments  in  Portland. 

Clydesdale  horses  were  exhibited 
by  C.  E.  Ladd  and  J.  D.  Gordon, 
both  of  Oregon,  and  by  horse  deal- 
ers from  Wyoming  and  Ladner,  B. 
C.  The  quality  of  the  horses  and 
cattle  on  exhibition  was  a  surprise  to  those  men,  who  from  long  experience  in  showg  of  this 
kind,  were  capable  of  judging.  They  said  that  all  the  animals  exhibited  here  were  of  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  and  that  no  sub-standards  were  shown.  All  united  in  saying 
that,  owing  to  its  mildness,  this  climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  for  stock-raising.  Animals 
of  all  kinds  can  be  produced  at  an  exceptionally  early  age,  because,  as  there  is  no  severe 
weather  to  check  their  growth,  they  grow  uninterruptedly  all  the  year.  The  handsome 
mules  shown  came  from  the  Pike  County  Jack  Farm,  in  Bowling  Green,  Missouri,  One 
mule,  for  which  an  admittance  fee  was  asked,  was  described  by  a  spieler  as  "the  finest 
mule  in  the  world,"  so  many  hands  high,  weight  so  many  pounds,  and  "as  pretty  as  a  red 
wagon." 


Sir    Ormsby    De    Kol,     four-year-old    Holstein    bull. 

Owned    by    Hazelwood    Farm    Company,    of 

Spokane,    Washington. 


Championship    group    of    French    imported    Percherons    exhibited    at    Lewis     and    Clark    Exposition. 


PROGRESS. 
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Cervera,    champion    Merino    ram. 


The  show  of  cattle. 
principally  of  Oregon 
and  Washinj^ton.  was 
exceptionally  fine. 
They  were  of  eight 
great  classes,  Holsteins. 
Durhanis,  North  Devons, 
Red  Polled,  Jerseys, 
Ayrshires,  Shorthorns 
and  Brown  Swiss.  The 
improvement,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been 
made  in  the  Holstein 
breed,  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Frakes,  of  Scappoose, 
Or.,  who  won  thirteen 
prizes  out  of  the  four- 
teen animals  which  he 
exhibited.  The  Hol- 
stein cows  have  always 
been  favorites  with  the 
milkman  because  of  the 
abundant  supply  of 
milk,  but  as  their  milk 
was  of  a  poor  quality, 
the  customers  of  the 
milkmen  were  not  so 
well  pleased.  Now,  ow- 
ing to  splendid  care  and  careful  breeding,  these  cattle  have  been  brought  to  produce  milk 
that  is  rich  in  quality  as  well  as  abundant. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Ladd  exhibited  his  Jersey  cow,  Loretto  D.,  which  at  St.  Louis  headed  the 
list  of  all  the  entries  in  this  line.  The  display  of  Shorthorns  at  this  Exposition  Livestock 
Show  was  the  best  ever  brought  together.  Mr.  Ladd's  Lady  Dorothea  was  the  "Grand 
Champion  Female"  of  this  exhibit.  The  Brown  Swiss  cattle  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jayne,  of 
North  Yakima,  Wash.,  are  a  small  breed,  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  Jerseys  and  Ayr- 
shires. Their  milk  is  of  a  rich  quality  and  particularly  adapted  to  cheese-making.  Mr. 
Jayne  sells  all  the  cows  he  raises  to  the  Swiss  settlers  living  at  the  base  of  Mount  Adams. 
The  Red  Polled  cattle  attracted  much  attention  because  of  their  rarity.  They  are  born 
without  horns.  Mr.  Cogswell,  of  the  firm  of  Cogswell  &  Miller,  the  exhibitors,  calls  these 
cattle  the  Red  Rubies,  from  their  deep  red  hue. 

To  anyone  fond   of  animals,  the  splendid   specimens  of  sheep   seen   here  were  a  sight 

to  gladden  their  eyes. 
Pen  after  pen  filled  the 
big  sheds  where  they 
were  kept.  One  of 
the  best  exhibits  was 
that  of  the  Baldwin 
Company,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Hay 
Creek,  Eastern  Oregon. 
They  claim  to  be  the 
most  extensive  breeders 
in  the  world,  of  the  pure 
l:red  Merino  sheep  and 
its  offshoots,  the  Ram- 
liouillet,  Spanish  and 
DeJaine.  The  Merino 
sheep  are  the  head  of 
the  short  wooled  sheep, 
whilst  the  Southdown 
breed  and  its  offsJioots, 
the  Cotswolds,  Shrop- 
shires,  Leicesters,  Lin- 
colns  and  Dorsets,  are 
called  the  long  wooled 
sheep.  All  of  these  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  sheep 
Premier  Prince,  champion  and  grand  champion  Clydesdales,  Lewis  and  Clark  were  tO  be  seen  here. 
Exposition.     Owned   by     H.     M.     Varsey,     of     Riverside     Stock 

Farm.     Ladner,     B.     C.  MRS.    E.  W.  BiNGHAM. 
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Overheard  at  the  Fair. 

They  were  evidently  not  at  home  in  the  art 
gallery,  but  they  were  doing  their  best  to  ap- 
preciate the  works  of  art.  The  means  they 
took  to  this  end  was  that  of  asking  questions 
of  every  one  who  happened  to  be  near  them. 
They  paused  before  Lievans'  "Madonna  and 
Child,"  probably  because  there  were  two  or 
three  other  persons  standing  and  admiring  it. 
They  looked  at  the  picture,  and  then  looked 
about  them,  manifestly  seeking  enlighten- 
ment. The  art-loving  guard,  who  knew  more 
about  art  than  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of 
the  visitors,  happened  to  be  standing  near. 

"Sav, "  said  the  man,  "who  is  that  picture 
of?" 

"That,"  replied  the  guard,"  is  a  painting 
of  Mary." 

The  reply  seemed  to  satisfy  the  questioner, 
and  he  turned  and  repeated  it  to  his  wife. 
She  took  another  look  at  the  painting,  and 
then    asked,    innocently:    "Mary    whof" 

In  the  Liberal  Arts  building  there  was  on 
display  a  large  cut-glass  punch  bowl,  with 
the  price,  $500.00,  conspicuously  displayed. 
Most  of  the  sightseers  looked  at  the  bowl, 
then  at  the  price,  and  again  at  the  bowl. 
Their  astonishment,  admiration  and  covetous- 
ness  took  various  forms  of  expression.  One 
woman  gazed  a  long  time  at  it,  lost  in  silent 
fascination. 

"My!"  she  exclaimed,  finally,  from  the 
depths  of  her  heart;  "wouldn't  I  just  love  to 
have  that  for  my  gold  fish!" 

Among  the  displays  in  the  Machinery  build- 
ing was  one  of  leather  belts.  To  show  that 
their  belts  are  securely  glued,  and  that  they 
will  neither  stretch  nor  shrink,  the  firm  had 
a  small  stream  of  water  running  down  the 
belt  from  a  tank  overhead,  into  another  tank, 
in  which  one  of  the  pulley  wheels  was  sub- 
merged. A  man  of  bucolic  appearance  was 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  this  small  stream 
and  the  rapidly  moving  belt.  He  walked  all 
about  the  mechanism  and  examined  it,  as  he 
thought,  carefully.  At  last  he  turned  to  the 
attendant  and  said: 

"Well,  I'll  be  dad-gasted!  I  never  would 
have    believed    that    there    little    stream    of 


water  could  have  made  all  that  there  power, 
would  you?" 

The  fisheries  exhibit  in  the  Government 
building  attracted  great  attention.  People 
of  all  ranks,  stations  and  previous  conditions 
of  servitude  found  many  things  to  marvel  at 
there.  Perhaps  the  intelligentrlooking,  af- 
fectionate, playful  seals  created  the  greatest 
interest.  Many  inquiries  were  made  as  re- 
gards their  habits.  The  men  were  probably 
as  ignorant  as  the  women  but  they  were  more 
timid  about  showing  their  ignorance. 

One  woman,  who  evidently  knew  of  seals 
only  as  the  ancestors  of  sealskin  coats,  ap- 
proached an  attendant,  and  with  an  air  of 
deep,  humanitarian  solicitude,  asked:  "Does 
it  hurt  the  seals  to  skin  them?" 

Another  woman,  who  had  just  been  inspect- 
ing the  fish  hatchery,  and  had  acquired  some 
of  the  vernacular  appertaining  thereto,  askeil 
the  attendant  who  was  stroking  "Sport's" 
silky  head:  "When  do  you  spawn  the  seals?" 

A  small  boy,  whose  behavior  made  it  clear 
that  he  had  taken  to  heart  the  many  admo- 
nitions to  keep  his  hands  off,  went  the  rounds 
of  the  fish  tanks,  and  saw  the  finny  denizens 
swimming  leisurely  about.  A  question  was 
hanging  on  his  tongue's  end,  but  he  restrained 
it  till  he  came  to  the  last  tank. 

"Mamma,"  he  finally  blurted  out,  "is 
there  any  glass  there?" 

"Yes,  sweetheart,"  his  miother  replied, 
without  a  trace  of  a  smile. 

The  infant  incubator  attracted  the  most 
curious  crowd  of  all  the  "shows"  on  the 
Trail.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  people  who  went 
inside  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  to 
expect.  They  were  prepared  for  anything, 
and  after  listening  to  the  parrot-like  talk  of 
the  lecturer,  they  were  prepared  to  believe 
anything.  One  day  a  fly  had  been  inclosed  in 
one  of  the  incubators,  and  was  buzzing  aim- 
lessly about  the  sleeping  morsel  of  humanity. 
Two  country  women  noticed  it  and  finally 
plucked  up  enough  courage  to  call  the  lectur- 
er's attention  to  it. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  carelessly,  "that  fly  would 
never  think  of  troubling  a  baby.  He  is  part 
of  this  wonderful  exhibit.  We  keep  him  in 
there  all  the  time.  He  is  a  trained  fly,  and 
keeps  all  the  other  flies  away." 

The  women  looked  at  him  to  be  sure  that 
he  was  not  joking,  but,  seeing  no  sign  of 
amusement  on  his  face,  one  of  them  said: 

' '  Well,  don 't  it  beat  all  what  they  can  do 
nowadays?" 


HUMOE. 


A  Difference. 
"Oh.  me,"  I  cried, 

"What  can  there  be 
In  this  dull  town 

To  pleasure  me?" 

Avoiding,   then,   the   heated   plaza, 
I  sauntered  through  a  covered  way, 

And   saw   exposed   in    blazing   clusters, 
The  sappy  grape  of  old  Tokay. 

And  there  among  the  apple  women, 

A    dark-eyed   maid   with   laughing   mien, 
Peered  through  a  screen  of  potted  tulips 
And  offered  me  a  Tangerine. 

And  now,  in  sooth, 

There's   naught   I   see 
In  this  whole  town 
But  pleases  me. 

— Frank   H.   Ehea. 
^       ^       * 
The  Cynic's  Snarls. 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that — but  that's 
neither  an  excuse  nor  an  alibi. 

Qualms  of  conscience,  huh!  Merely  the 
after-effects  of  lobster  and  beer. 

Insurance  companies  are  learning  something 
from  their  present  experience — learning  how 
to  cover  up  their  tracks  better  in  the  future. 

Solomon  wasn't  such  a  great  man  after  all. 
Look  what  a  slave  he  was  to  the  matrimonial 
habit. 

Diogenes  had  a  snap  in  those  days.  He 
ought  to  have  tried  that  lantern. stunt  in  our 
time. 

^       ^       ^ 

A  Tragedy  in  High  Life. 

The     day     the     new     sky-scraper 's     elevators 

wouldn't  run, 
The  portly  lawyer  of  floor  twenty-eight   had 

just    begun, 

With   wheezing,   bated    breath   to    mount   the 

twenty-seventh  stair, 
When,  gasping  in  his  agony,  he  fell,  expiring 

there. 

"Well,  come  on;   what's  the   matter,  now?" 

his   waiting   partner   cried. 
"Ah,  that's  another  story"  moaned  the  law- 
yer.    Then  he  died. 

— Margaret   Jewett. 
*       *       * 

Grievous  Ambiguity. 
An  incident  occurred  at  the  recent  Dress- 
makers' convention  held  in  Chicago  which 
was  not  recorded  in  the  press  dispatches.  The 
rule  excluding  men  from  the  sessions  was  sus- 
pended in  favor  of  one  man,  a  blind  man, 
who  has  had  great  success  as  a  ladies'  tailor. 
At  the  last  session  he  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech.  ' 

"The  subject  of  corsets  has  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  this  notable  convention,"  he 
said.  "The  speakers  have  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  settling  the  question.  But  we  men 
find  them  easy  to  get  around — " 

"Put  him  out,"  shrieked  the  delegates  in 
chorus.  And  out  he  was  put,  without  cere- 
mony. 


HOFFMAN  HOUSE  COFFEE 

Embodies  every  essential  point  of  perfect 
Coffee — the  color,  the  body,  the  aroma,  the 
flavor — they  are  all  there.    It's  the  best 

HOFFMAN  HOUSE  COFFEE 

It's  our  desire  to  have  everybody  use  and 
appreciate  Hoffman  House  Coffee.  It  is  now 
universally  used  in  the  Middle  West,  and, 
knowing  its  unsurpassed  qualities,  it  only 
needs  to  be  tried  by  the  consumer  (who 
appreciates  good  goods)  to  create  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  everyone  who  tries  it  to  get 
it.  We  offer  it  free  of  all  retail  profits  and 
expenses,  at  the  following  wholesale  quota- 
tions, delivered  to  you  by  express  or  mail. 
(We  pay  the  charges) : 

1  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 50.30 

3  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 29 

5  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 29 

10  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 28^^ 

50  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 28 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  on  Coffee. 

You  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  price  of 
this  high-grade  Coffee  and  Tea  because  you 
buy  it  from  us  at  wholesale. 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  this  famous  Hoff- 
man House  "Tea  and  Coffee  from  us  at  whole- 
sale and  sell  it  out  at  retail  price. 

FREE  DELIVERY 

We  are  going  to,  for  the  next  six  months, 
deliver  Hoffman  House  Tea  and  Hoffman 
House  Coffee,  either  by  mail  or  express,  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  where  there  are  no  duties. 

Under  the  Hoffman  House  brand  we  have 
the  very  finest  uncolored  Japan  Tea,  sun- 
cured  Japan  Tea,  Spider  Leg  Tea,  Oolong 
Tea,  Pin-Head,  Gun  Powder,  Ceylon,  Orange 
Peco,  and  Yang  Hyson  Tea. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  value 
of  this  grade  of  Teas,  we  wish  to  state  that 
the  retail  price  on  them  Is  about  |1.00  per 
lb.  and  some  high  grade,  long-credit  grocers 
sell  it  as  high  as  fl.50  per  lb. 

The  wholesale  price  on  them  in  one-lb. 
packages  is  43  cents  per  lb. 

5  lb.  cans,  per  lb 50.42 

10  lb.  cans,  per  lb 41 

60  to  70  lb.  chests,  per  lb 40 

Send  your  money  by  express  order  or  P.  O. 
money  order;  it  costs  but  a  few  cents. 


In  order  to  have  the  above  Tea  or  Coffee 
delivered  to  you  free  of  charge,  cut  out  this 
paragraph  and  enclose  with  your  order,  and 
we  will  prepay  the  delivery  charges. 

We  deliver  these  goods  simply  to  get  our 
Coffee  better  known  and  in  this  manner  test 
this  magazine. 

F.  R.YERXA  &  SONS 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS 
MAIN   AND  OCCIDENTAL  STS. 

SEATTLE 
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Beware ! 
'Tis  only  a  pair  of    'witching  eyes 

Soft   curtained   with    long   lashes, 
Scarce  hiding  the  smile  that  in  them  lies, 

The   mirth   from   their   depths   that  flashes. 

'Tis  only  a  wealth  of  dark  brown  hair 

A    dainty    brow    caressing. 
Where    struggling    strands    all    playful    share 

Confusion    now    confessing. 

"iis   only   the   cutest   little   toque 

With   a   bunch    of   violets    on    it. 
And   a   soft   little   fluffy   opera    cloak 

Beneath    this   pretty    bonnet. 

'Tis   only   a    handkerchief   petite, 

Bordered   with   delicate   laces, 
Breathing   a  perfume   fragrantly   sweet, 

Held    with   the   touch    of   the   graces. 

'Tis   only   a   pair   of   pretty  red   lips 

This   'kerchief  gently  brushes. 
As  clasped  in  her  dainty  finger  tips 

It  comes  and  goes  like  her  blushes. 

'Tis  only  a  woman, — a  woman,  yet 

Beware  lest   her   spell  enchanting 
Should  make  you  the  prey  of  a  gay  coquette, 

While  lightly   her   charms   descanting. 

— Frederick  William  Kelly. 

Advice   to   Chauffeurs. 

If  possible,  avoid  running  down  people  who 
are  over  ninety  years  old.  They're  only 
good  for  a  few  months  more,  anyway. 

Yes,  it  is  decidedly  bad  form  to  drive  down 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  at  a  speed  of  more 
than  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Don't  be  a  hog — 
leave  something  for  the  next  generation. 

Don't  use  an  open  lamp  when  searching 
for  leaks  in  the  gasoline  tank.  The  lamp 
may  blow  out — incidentally  the  auto  will 
blow  up. 

Don't  be  too  eager  to  make  a  record.  Re- 
member that  the  present  champion  of  the 
world  on  his  first  day  out  merely  killed  three 
and  maimed  four — -and  one  of  these  was  a 
policeman. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Killers'  Club  was  expelled  for  violating  the 
club  speed  limit — he  was  caught  in  the  act 
of  driving  under  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The 
seriousness  of  his  offense  may  be  better  ap- 
preciated when  we  mention  the  fact  that  not 
even  his  long  and  brilliant  record  as  a  slayer 
of  citizens  was  able  to  save  him. 

Julien   Josephson. 
*         *         * 
The   Favorite. 
Sauce    is    a    necessary    addition    to    meats, 
gravies    and    soups.     The    greatest    sauce    is 
Worcestershire,    and    the    one    peerless   brand 
of    Worcestershire    is    Lea    &    Perrins '.     All 
the  world  knows  that,  and  all  the  world  calls 
for  its  favorite.     The  market  is  flooded  with 
spurious      imitations,      of     which      consumers 
should    beware.     They    should    look    for    tlio 
trademark. 


resceni 
inapleine 


SMapleine  makes  syrup  that  is  better  than 

Maple. 

It  makes  a  syrup  that  you  know  is  pure, 
clean  and  genuine  with  the  true  maple  flavor. 
It  makes  it  whenever  you  want  it  and  as 
much  of  it  as  you  want  by  simply  adding  hot 
water  and  granulated  sugar,  at  a  cost  of  act- 
ually less  than  any  Syrup  you  can  buy. 

As  SMapleine  Svrup  requires  no  cooking  it  is 
easy  to  make— a  two  ounce  bottle  contains  suf- 
ficient to  make  two  gallons  of  delicious  Syrup. 
At  your  grocers  or  a  sample  sufficient  to 
make  one  pint,  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp  at  the  Factory 
of  the  Crescent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cor.  of 
Occidental  Avenue  and  Jackson  Streets  in  the 
City  of  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


BEAUTIFUL  AMERICAN 

CUT  GLASS 


Sugar  ancl  Cream  Set,  only  $2.98 


No  Money  in  Advance,  All  Goods  Sent  CO.  D. 
Subject  to  Approval 

To  introduce  our  goods  and  our  CREDIT  |YSTEM 

iTd"fr.^?l5feV^l^rs/RATEl)CATALO^^^ 
FREE  and  full  particulars  of  our  CREDIT  blbiJiM. 

6y>e  CARDINAL  CO. 

53   Lees  Bld^..  CHICAGO,  ILL- 


HUMOK. 


Fumes  From.  Uncle  Rastus'   Pipe. 

Hit's  alius  bes'  ter  speak  well  ob  de  ab- 
sent,   'caze    dey   may    be    present. 

Woman 's  shorely  is  mighty  queer.  Dey 
don't  want  yer  ter  'member  how  ole  dey  is, 
but  dey  gets  ^ow  'f iil  het  up  ef  yo  f ergets 
der  birfday. 

When  Ah  heahs  ob  so  many  d'vorces,  Ah 
kinder  t  'inks  dat  eider  marriages  ain  't 
all  made  in  Heaben,  or  else  dat  Ole  Nick 
done  tap  de  wire. 

Hit  'pears  mighty  strange  ter  me  dat  when 
er  man  falls  off  de  watah  wagon  he  alius 
lands    on    his    nose. 

Who  done  said  dey  ain 't  gwine  be  no  wed- 
din's  in  Heaben?  Who's  gwine  do  de  washin ' 
an'  cookin'  fer  de  men?     Jes'  tell  me  dat. 

Yah,  suh,  de  doctahs  certainly  can  'duce 
swellin's.  Ef  yo  pocket-book  done  swell 
up,  jes'  tek  hit  ter  er  doctah.  He'll  'duce 
de  swellin',  all  right,  an'  dat  pow'ful  quick. 

Ah    has   noticed   dat    de   woman   dat    raises 
de    bigges'    rumpus     'bout    er    man    shootin' 
er   rabbit   or  er   possum   fer   his  dinnah   alius 
weahs  er  bird  on  her  hat. 
*       *       * 

The  Craze  for  Publicity. 

We've  been   charged  with   Americanitis; 

Foreign  critics  with   cryptical  mirth 
Have  voiced  the  vague  fear  that  some  Yank 
financier 

Is  planning  to  buy  up  the   earth. 
But  I  hold  that  our  national  failing — 

The  one  we  indulge  without  stint — 
Is  the  pride  that  we  take  and  the  fuss  that 
we  make. 

When  we  manage  to  break  into  print. 

Mrs.  Eocks,  who  attended  the  dog  show, 
Reads   with    bliss,    ' '  She   was   stunning    in 
brown." 
Even  Father  Rocks  smiled  when  he  saw  him- 
self styled, 
"Wealthy     clubman,     well     known     about 
town." 
At  the  page  called  "Society's  Doing" 

Daughter  Rocks'  eager  eyes  fondly  squint, 
And  her  heart  gives  a  thud  when   she  reads, 
"Fair  young  bud" — 
Oh,  we  all  love  to  break  into  print! 

Mrs.  Casey,  whose  Pat  fell  ten  stories, 

Reads  his  name  in  the  paper  with  pride; 
Though,  sad  to  relate,  Pat  fell  on  his  pate. 

And — well,  incidentally^ — died. 
Why,  even  old  Hankins,  the  miser, 

Whose  heart  is  as  rigid  as  flint, 
Paid   his   dime   like   a   sport,  just   to   see   the 
report 

Of  his  meanness  paraded  in  print. 

The  fellow  who  waters  the  horses. 

The  fellow  who  waters  the  stock, 
The    woman    of    clubs    and    the    woman    who 
scrubs — 

All  equally  merit  this  knock: 
They  all  have  the  same  hungry  craving. 

They're  all  on  their  marks  for  the  sprint; 
All  trying  and  vieing  and  sighing — 

Fairly  dying — to  break  into  print. 

Tulien  Josephson. 


Here  are  three  unparalleled  oflfers  for  those  who 
read.  It  is  admitted  by  publishers  that  they  are  the 
lowest  offers  ever  made  in  the  history  of  periodical 
publishing.  There  is  such  a  big  saving  made  possi- 
ble by  the  acceptance  of  any  one  of  the  three  that 
you  cannot  aflford  to  pass  this  opportunity  by.  Don't 
put  off  writing,  but  send  your  acceptance  of  one 
to-day. 

I  ct   Offpp     ^^  ^^1'  ^^^'^  for  $3.00  The  Pacific 
**'•'   ^'•*^«       Monthly,  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
the  Cosmopolitan  and  the  Woman  s  Home  Com  pan 
ion— all  to  one  address  for  one  year.     Regular  price, 
|6.oo. 

£/imM  x^Aiv;^  to  one  address  The  Pacific  Month- 
ly, The  American  Illustrated  Magazine  and  Subur- 
ban Life.     Regular  price,  I3.00. 

,3r(l  Offer  Porli.oowewill  sendThePaciSc 
'^"  **  ^^**^l  Monthly  for  one  year  and  a  14K 
Gold  Fountain  Pen.     Regular  price,  $3.50. 

To   get  these  reductions  you  mnst  mention  The 
Pacific  Monthly  and  your  order  must  come  by  mail. 


'"dbc  (Tolorabo  (5em"  'r  Ge.  wrnt"' 

A  beautiful,  Genuine  Topaz,  of  purest 
white  color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonder- 
ful brilliancy,  and  great  hardnes.s.  En- 
dorsed by  leading  experts.  Far  superior 
to  the  best  imitation  Diamond  ever  pro- 
duced. Remember,  I  guarantee  these 
stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
*'-'.00  each,  3  for  $5.m.  Size,  up  to  2  carats. 
Free  Booklet.      .\dilress  with  remittance, 

B.  LINDEMmm,  Expert  Gem  Cutter, 

I.53*-'  Champa  Street,  Denver,  Col. 


HOTELS    IN    FRESNO,   CALIF. 

The  Voorman  on  I  Street,  between  Mariposa  and 
Tulare  Streets,  is  a  decidedly  select  hotel.  Restaurant 
opposite.     Rooms  75c  upwards;  by  the  week  $3  upwards. 


Another  Two-Dollar 
-for- One  Bargain 


Success,      -      _      . 
Travel,     -      -      - 
Orchard  and  Farm, 
Practical  Engineer, 

Regular  Price,  - 


$1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.50 

$3.50 


Our  Price,  .  .  $1.75 

You  can  substitute  The  Pacific 
Monthly  for  either  of  the  first  three  on 
the  list.  They  can  all  go  to  different 
names  and  addresses  if  desired. 

P.  C  Sub.  and  Ad.  Agency 

1935  Kern  St.,  FRESNO,  CALIF. 
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He  Took  the  Chair. 

An  Italian  with  but  limited  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  applied  for  work  in  a 
large  Western  factory.  He  was  taken  to  a 
department  in  which  there  was  an  opening 
for  beginners,  was  shown  what  would  be  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  was  requested  to  report 
at  the  office  the  following  morning.  Accord- 
ingly at  the  appointed  hour  the  foreigner  ap- 
peared before  the  timekeeper,  and  that  func- 
tionary, recognizing  in  him  a  new-comer,  de- 
parted in  a  hurried  search  for  the  foreman. 

"Take  a  chair,"  he  called  back  politely, 
as  he  left  the  room. 

The  foreman  arrived  with  due  alacrity  in 
response  to  the  summons,  but  his  expectant 
glance  swept  searchingly  through  the  office 
unrewarded. 

The  room  was  empty. 

In  provoked  bewilderment  he  remounted 
the  stairs  to  the  factory  and  entered  the 
department  into  which  the  new  applicant 
had   been   conducted   the   previous   afternoon. 

Here,  amid  the  rolling,  thumping  and  whir- 
ring machinery,  and  the  actively  engaged 
workers,  his  countenance  illuminated  by  ex- 
pressions of  serenity  and  interest,  sat  the 
Italian  in  a  comfortable  chair  which  he  had 
literally  and  obediently  "taken"  from  the 
office   below. 

Margaret    Jewett. 

*         *  * 

Good  Reason  for  Failure. 

District  Attorney  Jerome,  of  New  York, 
discharged  a  man  from  custody  on  the  prom- 
ise that  he  would  quit  drinking.  The  man 
was  voluble  in  his  thanks,  and  said  grate- 
fully : 

"Your  honor,  I  will  place  my  foot  on  the 
serpent's  head  and  crush  it." 

A  month  later  the  man  again  appeared  be- 
fore the  attorney,  a  night's  rest  in  prison 
having  sobered  him  sufficiently  to  appear  in 
court. 

"Sir,"  sternly  demanded  the  district  at- 
torney, "did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  would 
crush   the   serpent's   head   under   foot?" 

"I  did,"  faltered  the  man;  "but,  your 
honor,  the  serpent  grew,  and  my  foot  didn't." 

Garrett    Geerlings. 

*         *         * 

Would  Smash  the  Trust, 

William  Faversham,  the  actor,  while  stand- 
ing on  Broadway,  New  York,  was  listening 
to  a  friend's  dissertation  on  the  inherent 
habit  of  woman  to  turn  around  and  give  the 
retreating  members  of  her  sex  a  critical  and 
rapid  examination. 

The  number  of  women  who  indulged  in  this 
practice  formed  so  large  a  percentage  of 
those  passing  that  Faversham 's  friend  asked: 

"What  would  happen  if  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  Lot's  wife  were  visited  upon 
the  women  of  this  city?" 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  replied  the  actor; 
"the  salt  trust  would  go  to  smash." 

Garrett    Geerlings. 
*         *         * 

Most  of  us  work  harder  in  dodging  our  cred- 
itors than  we  would  in  making  money  to  pay 
them. 


"Yes,"  said  the  bibulous  one,  "The  camel 
often  goes  eight  days  without  a  drink — and 
just  look  at  him." 

^  ^  ^ 

Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 

Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE,    WASHINGTON 

f  Complete  courses  in  Law,  Theology,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Action,  Music,  Languages,  Voice, 
Salesmanship,  Literature,  Philosophy.  Grad- 
uates receive  appropriate  degrees  in  each 
course.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


^— rHE    circulation    of    The    Pacific    Monthly 

(^1 1  has  been  investigated  by  the  Association  of 
^^  American  Advertisers,  the  representative  of 
which  spent  several  days  on  our  books.  He  found 
that  the  average  circulation  for  the  past  six  months 
is  24,292.  This  is  authentic.  It  is  reliable.  It  is 
the  best  proof  of  circulation  obtainable  in  the 
world.     It  is  absolutely  final. 
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AAA 


THE "  CITY  -  BT "  THE  -  5LA 


AAA 

AAA 


HE  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  most 
beautiful  of  California's  Southern  Beaches; 
situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea.  A 
beautiful,  progressive  town,  modern  in  all 
respects  and  rapidly  advancing — a  little 
city  of  homes — its  people  are  hospitable  and  refined,  its 
climate  perfect,  its  scenery  is  unsurpassed. 


CITY   HALL,  SANTA   MONICA 


f 
f 

i 


Santa   Monica  has  miles    of  shaded    streets 
beautiful  drives,  the  famous   Hotel    Arcadia,  the    un- 
surpassed North  Beach  and  Bath  House    with    warm 
plunge,  pleasure  pier,  fishing,  mountain  views,  walks — 
indeed,  all  that  can  be  found  elsewhere  and  more. 

'^^^y4n  Investment  in  Santa  Monica  real  estate 
will  make  you  money  and  make  it  rapidly.  Here  is  a 
place  to  live  comfortably,  happily  and  amid  charming 
scenes  and  people;  here  is  a  place  where  you  may 
safely  and  profitably  have  your  funds  invested. 
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A  Santa  Monica  Oppoi^ttinity 

TOWNER  TERRACE 

The  division  of  this  beautiful  tract  of  100 
acres^  lying  at  the  very  heart  of  Santa  Monica^ 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact*  ^  Overlook- 
ing the  Ocean  and  only  one-half  mile  from 
it,  surrounded  by  a  cultured  community,  in 
touch  with  Los  Angeles  by  a  perfect,  double 
track  electric  service— this  is  the  place  for  your 
home*  ^  First  Offering.  These  lots,  in 
size  50x150  feet,  to  20-foot  alley,  are  now  of- 
fered for  the  first  time*  The  price  is  ground 
floor— bed  rock*  Buy  NOW,  and  make  the 
increase  YOURS*  ^  The  Terms  are  ex- 
ceptional—a small  payment  down,  balance 
monthly  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and 
^m^l¥  YOU  DIE  your  estate  gets  the 
deed  without  further  payment*  vse  The  streets 
are  80  feet  wide,  surfaced  and  oiled,  cement 
walks  and  curbs,  water  piped  to  each  lot, 
conditions  high  class  in  every  respect* 

Santa  Monica  is  the  Qtieen  City  of 
California.  ^  Btiy  in  Towner  Terrace 

^^For  platt  prices  and  full  information  address  the 

Southern  California  Real  Estate  Investment  Co. 

604  Pacific  Electric  Building,  LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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HATTERS    AND    FURNISHERS 


Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring  You  Business 

Rates  S2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses,  Corporations,  Business 
Houses,  Politicians  all  use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS. 
Local,  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery. 
Ofl&ces:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 


109  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


ZAREMBO 


An  Alaska  Min- 
eral Water  from 
under  the  sea. 
Naturally  charg- 
ed. A  refreshing 
beverage  for  ev- 
ery hour  of  the 
day.  A  splendid 
table  water  for 
banquets  and  oth- 
er functions. 

Write  for  beau- 
tifully illustrated 
booklet  of  Zarem- 
bo   Springs. 


ZAREMBO 

MINERAL  SPRINGS 

COMPANY 

115  Marion  St. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


$1,500  A  Year 

For  Life 


On«   of   Our 


[F  YOU  WISH 
to  save  for  old 
age  or  provide  for 
healthy    mi  d  d  1  e 
3ge>  you  can  not  find  a 
more  conservative  or  a 
more  reasonable  invest- 
ment than  Tve  have  to 
oflFer  —  more  profitable 
than  life  insurance — safe 
as  city  real  estate,  yet  no< 
to  costly — better  than   a 
savings  bank,  for  the  re- 
turn is  greater. 

We  have  full  and  con»- 
plete  literature,  showing 
iS-MoNTHS  Old  Treks  conclusive  facts,  logical 
figures  and  definite  refer- 
ence of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any 
doubt  that  our  proposition  is  bona  fide,  certain 
and  profitable.  Our  booklets  give  "reasons" 
and  anyone  who  can  spare  from  $5  to  $25  a 
month  can  provide  for  old  age  and  protect 
themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortune  of  ill 
health  by  securing  a  competent  income  that 
will  correct  all  necessary  living  requirements. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets 
— do  this  today  in  justice  to  your  future.  It 
is  not  only  the  man  who  saves,  but  he  who 
saves  profitably.  The  demand  for  rubber  can 
never  be  fully  supplied — a  rubber  plantation 
is  more  hopeful  than  a  gold  mine — our  book- 
lets tell  you  the  facts  that  have  taken  years  to 
prnve — write  for  them  todav. 

This  company  is  divided  into  only  6.000 
shares,  each  one  representing'  an  undivided 
interest  equivalent  to  an  acre  in  our  Rubber 
Orchard  and  Plantation.  Our  booklets  will 
prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in  this  invest- 
ment, paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $2^5  a  month 
will  bring  you  an  average  return  of  25  per 
cent  on  your  money  during  the  period  of 
seven  years  and  an  annual  income  of  $1,500 
for  life.  This  investment  insures  absolutely 
the  safety  of  your  future.  The  man  or  woman 
who  owns  five  shares  in  our  rubber  plantation 
in  tropical  Mexico,  need  have  nd  fear  of  old 
age,  no  doubts  about  illness,  no  care  nor 
anxietv  for  after  years— you  are  safe — abso- 
lutely and  certainly — our  booklets  will  prove 
these  statements — write  for  them  today. 

(^ommMm  Rubber  Production  Co 

928  Parrott  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Tbi  PORTLAND 


The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Portland,  Oregon 


The  WASHINGTON 

Seattle,  Wash.  1 


Theop.  ningof  "IHE  WASHINGTON"  marked  an  era  in  the  hotel  history  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  spiendid  hostelry  is  beautifully  situated,  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  views  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  hotel  in  the  world.  Everything  connected 
with  the  hot  el  is  thoroughly  first-class,  no  effort  having  been  spared  to  attain  this  end. 
Pacific  Northwest  headquarters  for  tourists  and  commercial  travelers. 
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PRICE  CUT  IN  HALF 


The  Pacific  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews 
Cosmopolitan 
Woman's  Home  Companion) 

Sensational  Price  for 
a  Limited  Time 


$3.00 


for  all  to  one  address 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  arrange  with  the  publishers 
of  these  three  well-known  maga- 
zines to  offer  a  subscription  for  the 
coming  year  at  this  sensational 
price.  We  have  decided  to  let  our 
readers  have  the  full  advantage  of 
the  reduction  and  to  cut  the  price 
of  the  Pacific  Monthly  as  well,  in 
order  to  get  quickly  a  large  body 
of   paid-in-advance    subscribers. 

You  ask  how  is  this  offer  possible 
if  the  four  magazines  have  a  fixed 
value  and  are  not  like  the  commod- 
ities usually  offered  at  bargain 
prices. 

THE   EXPLANATION 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one  In  business  that  in  fixing  a  selling  price  there  must  be 
added  to  the  manufacturing  cost  the  cost  of  marketing.  The  cost  of  marketing  a  maga- 
zine is  a  big  item,  and  we  have  decided  to  unify  our  efforts  to  get  new  readers,  making 
one  organization  do  the  work,  and  divide  the  cost  of  marketing  by  four.  That  is  why 
this   year   you   can   buy   four  magazines   that  fit  the  needs  of  every  home  for  half  price. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  for  1906  will  be  better,  bigger,  more  attractive  than  ever  before. 
It  will  contain  more  stories  than  any  other  10  cent  magazine,  and  no  other  magazine  at 
any   price   will  be   its  superior  from  the  standpoint    of    illustration. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
Many  other  publications  are  de- 
sirable, and  you  may  prefer  this 
or  prefer  that  fiction  and  art  pub- 
lication, but  the  Review  of  Re- 
views is  necessary.  Substantial 
American  men  and  women  are 
going  to  keep  up  with  the  times 
and  they  are  going  to  take  the 
shortest  cut — which  Is  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews.  Twelve  hun- 
dred pictures  a  year;  departments 
giving  the  best  that  is  in  all  the 
other  Important  magazines  all 
over  the  world;  timely  and  in- 
forming articles,  almost  as  fresh 
and  full  of  news  interest  as  a 
dally  paper;  and  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw's  interpretation  of  the  pub- 
lic men,  events  and  issues  of  the 
month.  In  "The  Progress  of  the 
World." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 
A  leading  magazine  for  eigh- 
teen years.  With  the  recent 
change  of  ownership  It  has  been 
improved.  It  is  far  better  in 
every  respect,  and  aims  to  be  the 
best  In  Its  field.  Every  year  or 
so  there's  one  notable  advance  In 
the  forward  movement  among  the 
many  magazines.  This  year  it  is 
the  Cosmopolitan.  And  this  shall 
be  a  splendid  permanent  success. 
Its  gains  In  news-stand  sales  and 
in  subscriptions  have  been  re- 
markable. And  these  are  due. 
only  to  the  new  life  and  real 
merit.  The  Cosmopolitan  Is 
printing  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE 
WANT.  It  contains  regularly 
the  best  fiction,  best  special  ar- 
ticles on  timely  topics  and  best 
Illustrations  that  money  can  buy. 


WOMAN'S    HOME    COMPANION. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion 
Is  for  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. For  our  bright,  earnest, 
cultured,  home-loving  American 
woman  it  is  an  ideal  entertainer 
and  helper  In  a  thousand  con- 
genial ways;  but  the  fathers  and 
brothers  and  sons  Join  in  Its 
perusal  by  the  fireside,  and  the 
children  eagerly  turn  to  the  pages 
that  are   written   for  them. 

The   Issues   for  the   forthcoming 
year  will  be  unique  in  conception 
and  execution,   rich  and  varied 
In     contents,     and    brilliant 
with  the  finest,  most  elab- 
orate and  artistic  illus- 
trations obtainable.  /  ao 

c> 


Don't  wait;  the  oflFer  is  good  for  new  and  renewal  subscriptions.    Arrange  for 
your  magazine  reading  now.  You  are  really  getting  two  magazines  FREE  and 
still  saving  money  on  your  magazines  by  accepting  this  offer,  so  great  is  the 


o-*?-^. 


reduction.  Your  name  on   this  coupon,  accompanied  with  $3.00,  entitles 
you  to  this  special  price  if  order  is  sent  this  month. 


<«^^.S\''CP\\''W^    ^! 
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r 


ccidetital 


oikae 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


ITe  COLLEGE 


TiTe  ACADEMY 
The  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


The  LOCATION 


The  PURPOSE 


Four  courses — Classical,  Scientific,  Literary, 
Literary-M  usical . 

Prepares  students  for  Occidental  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

Gives  thorough  instruction  in  theory,  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

The  campus  is  situated  midway  between  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  foot-hills  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains. The  ample  athletic  field  is  available 
throughout  the  year  in  the  unsurpassed  climate 
of  Southern  California,  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

The  College  seeks  to  build  up  the  highest  type 
of  character  and  secure  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  student  in  Body,  Mind  and 
Spirit. 


Address^  Acting  President  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Young,  D.D. 


V. 


Lea  &  Perrins' 


Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 


The  Peerless  Seasoning 

Some  appetites  need  to  be  tempted.  Dishes 
which  are  ordinarily  flat  and  tasteless,  may 
be  made  just  the  reverse  by  proper  seasoning. 
Soups,  Fish,  Roasts,  Gravies,  Salads,  etc., 
are  given  a  delicious  flavor  by  adding 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE 

Beware  of  Imitations!  There  is  no  other 
near  as  good. 


Remember,  Lea  &  Perrins*  Sauce  was  in  universal  use  a  generation  before  any  other 
so-called  Worcestershire  Sauce  was  ever  heard  of. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Ajjents,  New  York. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER. 

FOR    MANUFACTURING    PURPOSES 

The  economies  effected  by  the  use  of  ELECTRIC  power  are: 
Lesser  cost  of  operation,  smaller  amount  of  space  required,  and 
noteworthy  saving  in  machinery  and  initial  cost  of  installation 
of  plant.  These  conditions  render  our  service  of  paramount 
importance  to  manufacturers. 

If  you  contemplate  establishing  any  business  requiring  POWER, 
in  PORTLAND  or  its  suburbs,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
talk  with  us  before  placing  your  orders  for  machinery. 

We  are  furnishing  20,coo  horse-power  to  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment at  Oregon  City,  and  more  than  15,000  horse-power 
is  used  in  Portland  for  lighting,  for  manufacturing,  and  for 
operating  the  street  railways. 

The  advantages  in  the  cost  of  producing  power  in  Portland,  in 
comparison  with  other  cities  of  the  country,  enable  us  to  make 
lowest  rates  and  give  the  best  service  in  the  supplying  of 
LIGHT,  HEAT  or  POWER. 

The  Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 
Telephone  Exchange  13 


Two 
hrough  Train 

to  Chicago 

daily    from   Portland   and    points    in  Oregon  and   Eastern 
Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 

Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 

&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman   sleeping   cars,   dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  car  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  RITCHIB,  General  Agent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  G.  BARKER,  General  Agent,  153  Third  St. 

Portland,  Ore. 

^^^  C.  &  N.-W.  RY. 
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CUTS 


WE  guarantee  thoroughly  satisfactory 
work.  1[We  do  not  "fall  down" 
when  we  promise  to  have  the  work 
ready.  ^We  do  our  business  in  a  business- 
like way  that  will  appeal  to  business  men. 
^A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  our  work. 


DESIGNERS 


Portland 
Engraving 
Company 


ELECTROTYPERS 


ENGRAVERS 


711    DEKUM    BUILDING 


Portland,  Oregon 


QUR  SPECIALTY  is  the  production  of  high-grade  drawings  for  Cover  Designs,  Book- 
lets, Catalogues,  etc.     If  you  need  anything  in  this  line  let  us  submit  you  a  sketch 


0  DESIGNS 
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NEW  BOOK 

—  ON  — 

CHARACTER  READING 

By  MRS.  SYMES 


HN  attractive  handbook  on  how  to 
tell  the  ability,  disposition ,  faults, 
graces,  and  characteristics  in  gen- 
eral by  the  lines  of  the  face,  eyes, 
eyebrowss,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  etc. 

Most  of  the  books  on  physiognomy  are  tech- 
nical, but  CHARACTER  READING  is  a  book 
for  practical,  everyday  reference,  discussing  each 
feature  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  and  present- 
ing the  facts  in  a  form  easily  understood. 

In  addition  to  the  special  talks  concerning 
the  shape  of  the  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  etc., 
contains  a  complete  Alphabetical  Guide  to  De- 
lineating Character.  Through  this,  any  special 
attribute  with  statement  as  to  what  particular 
lines  denote  its  presence,  may  be  found  on  a 
minute's  notice. 

Cloth  Binding,  Price  50  Cents 


JONES'  BOOK  STORE 

391  Alder  St. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Rezl   Estate    cAgent 
City  Property,  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

COR.R.BSPONDBMCK  SOLICITED 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3  l^'o^llll^'      Portland,  Oregon 


Are  YOU  Interested  in 

CALIFORNIA? 

We  Are.     And  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
you    information    about 

THE  Q2LDEN  STATE 

We  will  send  you  FREE  a  copy  of  our 
illustrated  CALIFORNIA  MAGAZINE.  It 
tells  about  the  climate,  the  soil,  farming, 
and  the  cost  of  living.  This  is  entirely 
FREJE.  Use  a  postal  card  and  address 
E.  L.  KORNFELD 
Secretary  Golden  State  Realty  Co., 

421   So.    Spring  St..  Los   Angeles.    CaL 


FRUIT  AND  FARM  LAND 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORE. 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Stammer 

Why  not  be  relieved  during  the  Fair  at  Portland 
Write  for  Special  Rates.  Book  on  "How  to  Stop  Stam 
mering,"  sent  free.    Address 

THE  PACiriC  SCHOOL  rOR  STAMERERS. 

1  261   East  Yamhill  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE  NAME 

^  STANDS 
FOR  EVERYTHING  THAT  IS 
GOOD  •  FRESH  -  PURE 

AND    DELICIOUS 
IN   CANDY.      COCOA 


AND    CHOCOLATES. 


ON  SALE  AT  OUR  STORES 
AND    SALES  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
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CHARLES    J.   FERGUSON 

iManuUdurer    J-     J>     ^     ^     PENDLETON,  OREGON 
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THE  ANGELUS 

^c  Leading  Hotel  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  luxurious  hotels  in  the 
United  States.  THE  ANGELUS  GRILL  is  the  Popu- 
lar Dining  Place  of  the  home  people  and  the  visitor. 
Most  central  location.  American  and  European,  plan. 
Moderate  price.     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     '-'•     '-'•     •  • 

LOOMIS   BROTHERS,  Proprietors 
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100  ROOMS 

40  WITH  Bath 

J.  R.  Hankla                                                                                                  J.  R.  McCleery 

:!Broa6wa^  Ibotel 

European  Plan 

CAFE  CONNECTED 
Service  a  Feature 

T  OCATED  upon  the 
*~*  City's  most  beauti- 
ful     and       artistically 
lighted    thoroughfare. 
Pleasing  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments   and     en- 
vironments.   ::    ::    ::   :: 

Hankla  &  McCleery 

429  South  Broadway,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

If  You  Are  Not*  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  will  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


IKe  Illinois  Central 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavotories  and  smoking  rooms  and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TRUMBULL,  Commercial  Agt.,  142  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
J.  C.  LINDSEY,  Trav.  F.  &  P.  A.,  142  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PAUL  B.  THOMPSON,  F.  &  P.   A.,  Colman   Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


BEACH 

CATCHEB'S 

MITT, 

10-inch 
Palm,    Deep 
Pocket, 
Laced   All 
Around; ' 
Strap    and 
Buckle   at 
Wrist.      Price 
$1.00.       Post- 
age,   if  by 
mail,    25c. 
We    Outfit 
Teams    and 
Supply    Dealers 
at 

lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  Iiarg-e  Free  Catalogue. 

THE  KIMBALL  GUN  STORE,  Inc. 
Wholesale  and  Betall, 
1303    Pacific    Avenue.  Tacoma,    Waili. 


THE 


ranTT^ 


HAFFNER  CD 


^i^^^^ 


-^^m^^^^ 


ENGRAVERS-PRINTERS 

DEINVER 
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Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Orejton 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boys 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  year-  indicate  the  merit  of  his  me-thods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.     For  catalogue,  address 

UK.  J.  W.  MILL,  Principal 


LADIES!  LADIES! 

FREE  EXPRESS 

We  pay  charges  both  ways  on  all  jiar- 
luents  sent  to  us  for  cleaninii  or  pn  ssing, 
if  this  ad.  is  enclosed.  Best  cleaning 
establishment  in  Northwest.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

CITY  DYE  WORKS 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


MOST  DELIGHTrUL 

WAY    TO     CROwSS 
THE  CONTINENT 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,  Leadville, 

Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver 


UNSURPASSED 

Are  the  Scenic  Attractions 
and  Service  of  the 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  System 

M.  J.  ROCHf,  W.  C.  McBRIDf, 

Irav.  Pa^s.  Aet.  Grnpral  Agent 

124   FMIRD  STRtET,      PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Behnke -Walker 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

STEARNS    BLOCK.    PORTLAND,   OREGON 


'iraduates  all  employed. 

Plact-d  207  pupils  pist  year. 

Will  p!:ice  you  when  competent. 

BUSINESS      SHORTHAND       ENGLISH 

$10,000  Equipment. 

Call  or  send  lor  catalogue. 

Day  and  Night. 


Portland  Academy 


The  seventeenth  year  opened  September  19,  igos. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and 
girU  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits  them  for  the 
Academy 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on 
the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  "September,  1902.  a  board- 
ing hall  f)r  girls.  The  hall  is  at  .91  Eleventh  strfet 
and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss 
Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information,  address 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore. 
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0.  F.  Adams,  Prvsident                                                                                               L,  A.  Lewis,  1st  Vice  President 

R.  G.  JURITZ,  Secretary                                                                                         A.  L.  Mills,  2nd  Vice  President 

Security  Savings  $i  Crust  Company 

266  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

Interest   Paid  on   Savings  Ac- 
counts and  on  Time  Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit. 

Statement  of  Condition,  3une  30, 1904 

RESOURCES                                     LIABILITIES 

Loans |i, 881,838.00       Capital |    250,000.00 

Bonds 886,154.91       Surplus  and  un- 

Cash  and  due  from                                divided  profits...      100,243.19 
correspondents..     7'!5, 230.61        Premiums 9,671.12 

Directors — C.  A.  Dolph,  L.  A.  Lew- 
is, Joseph  Simon, A. L.Mills, C.F.Ad- 
ams, J.  N.Teal,  James  F.  Falling 

Real  Estate 1,784,50       Deposits 3.095,093.77 

13,455.008.08                                         $3,455,008.08 

New  York 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
MICHIGAN  CENTRAL 
LAKE  SHORE 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 
BOSTON  &  ALBANY 
PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE 
LAKE  ERIE  A  WESTERN 

RAILROADS 


Central 


Lines 


ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  jt  THE  ONI.Y 
RAII.ROAD  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W.  B.  JEROME,  General  Agent, 
134  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


W.  C.  SEAGHREST. 

North  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

132  Third  St..  PORTLAND,  OR. 


PATENTS 

ADAMS    &    BROOKS 

Patent  Law.  Trade  Marks. 
Ideas  Developed.  Fifteen 
years    in    Seattle,     Wash. 

R.ooms   625-0  Colman  Building 


\\T  k  \TTPCrV  "1^"     t°     P°st    signs,     advertise, 
VV  /\  l\    I    r  I  I  ^"d    distribute   samples.      Salary 
T  T  1  mi  1  M.  M^M^  $18.00    weekly.      $3.00    per    day 
for  expenses.     State  age  and  present  employment. 
KUHLMAN   CO.,   Dept.   C,   Atlas   Block,   Chicago. 


J.  R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER 

90  First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak 

Oregon  Phone  Main  %S  Portland,  Oreoon 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 
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FOR 

GUNS 

THE    ONLY 

GUN  OIL 

lubricates  the  mechanism,  prevents  rust 
on  the  meial  parts  and  cleans  and 
polishes  the  stock  For  cleaning  out  the 
residue  of  burnt  powder,  especially 
smokeless  powder,  it  is  unequaled. 

G.  W.  COLE, 

134  Washington  Life  Buildiug, 
New  York  City. 


M.  C.  Griswold,  President.     W.  E.  Keeler.  Sec'y 
J.  L.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

Nos.  214-215  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
OFTITLE,  TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


cF««»»3Dce»2C8:8:82ca:8>Cft:8XH^^ 


MISvSOURI 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


From  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Chicago,  and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte. 

FOR    DETAILED    INFORMATION     CALL    ON    OR   ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Gen'l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

WOOOOOOOOOCHX8XHXHXH3CeX8»XHX«3»aC83»50C8»»:^^ 

J.  p.  FINLEY  &  SON  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 


Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  ::^=  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts., 
Portland,  Ore. 

EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Atiiitant 

220-223  Third  St.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Correspondence  SoHclteA 

J.  J.   CORTV^TRIGHT 

ONTARIO,  ORE. 

SELL  GOODS   BY  MAIL! 

Greatest  successes  of  recent  years  have  been  made 
by  Mall-Order  firms.  Note  the  large  number  of  ad- 
vertisements In  weekly  and  monthly  publications; 
nearly  all  transact  business  through  the  mails.  For 
the  beginner  In  Mall  Order  business,  the  principal 
thing  Is  to  start  right.  By  following  our  plan,  which 
has  been  tested  for  years,  you  are  certain  to  start 
right;  it  tells  how  a  profitable  Mall  Order  business 
may  be  started;  best  line  of  goods  for  beginner;  hints 
on  advertising,  etc.  Plan  free  to  Interested  parties. 
CENTRAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  1003  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Can  You  Work? 


You  can  make  good  money,  if  you  are 
energetic,  by  representing  The  Pacific 
Monthly  in  your  locality.  Write  us  for 
particulars.    Ouroffer  is  unusually  liberal. 


The  Pacific  Monthly 

Portland,  Oregon 


Ike  JAMES 

PRINTING  CO. 


We  Print  and  Bind 

Ike    PACIFIC 
M  ONTH  LY 


22    FRONT    STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


ARTISTIC 
HOUSES  ^ 


i^d 


WE  plan  and  build  houses. 
We  do  both  according 
to  the  most  artistic  and 
improved  methods.  The  ad- 
vantages of  having  the  architect 
and  builder  in  one  firm  are  at 
once  manifest.  It  means  a  big 
saving  of  money  and  time  and 
eliminates  many  disagreeable 
features.  Let  us  talk  to  you 
about  this. 


Bis 


Phone  Main  2l6l 


LEWIS   (H   LEWIS 

307  Madison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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DON'T  PLAY  BLIND  MAN'S  BIFF 

WHEN  BUYING  LIFE  INSIRANCE. 
A  SEARCH  with  OPEN  EYES  will  satisfy  you  that  the  policies  of  the 

MITIAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSIRANCE  CO. 

contain  Special  and  tecuLiar  advantages  not  combined  in  the  policies 
of  other  companies. 

Ii  read  in  the  light  of  the  Company's 

SIXTY  YEARS  OP  HISTORY 

the  value  of  the  comprehensive  and  certain  protection  they  afford  will  be 
especially  appreciated. 

THE    COMPANY'S     MUTUALITY    is    real;     ITS    SECURITY, 
Great,  ITS  ECONOMY  and  EARNING  POWER,  Unsurpassed. 

HOME  OFf  ICE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


♦fTF  you  would  satisfy  yourself,  fill  in  the  following  form  and 
II    mail  to  Arnold  S.  Rothwell,  State  Agent,  Failing  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon.     You  will  obtain  an    illustration   of  a 
policy  at  your  age.     The  information  will  cost  you  nothing. 


.^M' 


^1 


^ 


ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL.  State  Agent, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Without  committing  m.yself,  I  would  like  par- 
ticulars as  to  cost,  etc.,  of  a  policy  of  $ 

/  was  born 

Name 


Address . 
p.  M.ll 


1^ 


% 


^ 


# 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  was  organized  in 
1845.  It  has  assets  of  over  $93,000,000.  It  is  the  leading 
Annual  Dividend  Company. 

ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL,  State  Agent  for  Oregon  and  Idaho 

\  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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There  Are 
More  Openings 


^^^^^^ 


In  every  line  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Union.  Our  new 
and  handsomely  illustrated  88- 
page  book,  "Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and  Their  Re- 
sources," tells  all  about  the  three 
states  and  contains  a  large  map 
of  the  section.  Four  cents  in 
stamps.     Address, 


^^^^^^ 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  Agent*,  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &.  Navigation  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Write  for  It  To-day. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Own  a  Home 

in  Western  Oregon 


Where  the  Willamette,  Ump- 
qua  and  Rogue  River  valleys 
offer  remarkable  opportunities 
for  the  man  with  small  and 
large  means.  Our  handsomely 
illustrated  88-page  book  tells 
much  about  this  wonderfully 
fertile  section.  Write  for  it 
today.     Four  cents  in  stamps. 


-  ■    ^■ 


A.  L.  CRAIG,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and 
Southern  Pacific  (Lines  in  Oregon) 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Hahrt  D.  Clark 
royden  l.  foksyth 


s4lilli2ApWAY.  L05  AHGELE3  CaL 


In  the  very  heart  of  the  retail  and  theatre  district.  Con- 
venient to  all  local,  suburban  and  beach  lines  of  transportation. 
Seventy-five  rooms  with  private  bath — local  and  long  distance 
'phones  in  every  room.     A  high  grade  cafe  with  reasonable  prices. 

European  Plan,  $t ,00  to  $3.50  per  day 

^^YOU  WILL  LIKE  THE  VAN  NUYS  BROADWAY^* 


T&  Kloeber  Hotel  and  Sanitarium  SS!5pring 

MOST    PERFECTLY    APPOINTED    HEALTH  AND   pifs'siiof    or«ORT  IN  THE  WEST 


'TTHE  development 
of  ''The  Kloe- 
ber" has  reached  a 
degree  of  excellency 
that  places  it  super- 
ior to  any  place  of 
the  kind  in  the  West 
and  amongst  the 
leading  health  re- 
sorts of  the  world. 
Steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted 
throughout,  with  all 
the  approved  ap- 
pointments of  amod- 
ern  institution,  it  ia 
an  ideal  place  for 
those  desiring  either 
rest,  the  restoration 
of  health  and 
strength  or  merely 
pleasure.  The  waters 
are  famous  for  their 
medicinal  qualities. 
On  main  line  of  N. 
P.  Ry.,  63  miles  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


FOR    FUKTHER    INFORM.'^TION    AllDRKSS 


1_ 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot.  Springs,  Wash. 
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Returiimg'  £.ast! 

Via 

vSoutHern  California 


AND 


^hQ  vSalt  Lake  Route 


THe  Trip  of  a  Ivifetime 


America's  New  Scenic  Line  direct  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  all  Eastern 
Points.     Information  gladly  given  by  any  agent. 

SALT   LAKE  ROUTE 

E.  W.  GILLETT,  T.  C  PECK, 

General  Passenger  Agent.  Assisstant  General  Passenger  Agent. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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"4 


^M^    ^^M 


.4J"«S 


THROUGH  THE  ORAHGE  GROVES 


Riding  through  thousands  01  acres  oi  orange  groves,  you 
see  to  the  east  the  snow  capped  peaks  of  Mt.  San  Bernardino  and 
Mt.  San  Gorgonio;  to  the  left,  the  green  valley  floor,  the  hills, 
then  the  abrupt  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  San  Bernardino 
mountains,  with  their  towering  peaks  and  crests  edged  with  pine 
forests.  Beautiful,  well  kept  cities  add  to  the  charm  of  this  in- 
teresting trip.  This  wonderful  panorama  of  nature  can  be  seen 
only  from 

THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  flying  arrow  bearing  the  legend,  "The  easy  way  to  see 
Southern  California,"  is  the  emblem  of  the  Inside  Track.  Red- 
lands  at  the  tip,  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  at  either  barb,  and 
Los  Angeles  at  the  feather,  the  relative  locations  of  the  principal 
points  are  effectively  shown  as  well  as  the  swift  service.  Use  the 
arrow — you  cannot  miss  the  mark. 

Illustrated  folders  and  full  information  ol 

G.  A.  PARKYNS,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

261  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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f^  4  ^^  ....OF.... 

Vjl^and  V^atiyon  Arizona 

NATURE'S  MASTERPIECE 

Thirteen  miles  luide,  one  mile  deep,  Ituo  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  long,  painted 
like  a  floiuer.    El  Tovar,  neiv  $250,000  hotel,  on  the  rim,    Harvey  management 


Reached  only 
via  the 


SANTA  FE 


Directly  on  your 
way  East 
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Such 
Scenery 


Such 
Sei^vice 


EN  ROUTE  TO  OR  FROM  THE  EAST 


T  DAILY  ^ 

THREE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  three 

I  TRAINS  1 


2 


To  Minneapolis.  St*  Paul,  Duluth  and 
Ashland  and  the  East 


2 


J    To  Denver,  Lincoln,  Omaha,  Kansas    4 
City,  St*  Louis  and  the  East ^ 


Elegant  Observation  Cars,  Pullman  Standard  Sleeping  Cars, 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Diners,  Day  Coaches. 


Ask  the  Traveler  and  he  or  she  will  tell  you  that  the 

''North  Coast  Limited" 

is  the  only  crack  electric  lighted  observation  car  train 

operated  every  day  in  the  year  between 

Portland  and  the  East. 


The  Ticket  Office  at  Portland  is  at  255  Morrison  St, 

Corner  Third 

A.  D.  CHARLTON 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Life  is  Worth  While 

AMONG  those  of  National  prominence  there  is  one  magazine,  above  all,  that 
inspires  the  reader  to  feel  that  life  is  very  much  worth  while.  Buy  a  copy  of 
FIELD  and  STREAM  from  any  newsdealer  (15c.),  and  after  reading  it  you  will 
appreciate  this  assertion.  Every  believer  in  outdoor  life,  the  truthfulness  of  Nature 
and  all  that  makes  for  wholesome  living,  will  find  a  heart-interest  in  its  pages. 

A  TEMPTING  OFFER 


For  a  short  time  FIELD  and 
STREAM  offers  free  with  each 
new  subscription  an  exceptionally 
attractive  pair  of  companion  pic- 
tures (here  sliown  in  miniature) 
entitled,  "To  Hit  is  History" 
and  "To  Miss  is  Mystery." 
They  are  11  by  18  inches  in  size, 
exclusive  of  margin  or  mat,  and 
executed  in  full  Tvater  colors. 
As  a  story-telling  pair  of  artistic 
hunting  pictures  they  are  ir- 
resistible. 

FIELD  and  STREAM  is 
published  monthly,  160  ^r-ages. 
It  portrays  the  literature  and  art  of 
Sport  with  Gun,  Rod,  Dog  and 
Camera.  If  you  "can't  go"  it 
will  bring  the  wilderness  to  you; 
if  you  can  it  will  tell  you  Hoiv, 
When  and  Where!  A  series  of 
articles   by  Horace  Kephart    on 

CAMPING  AND 
WOODCRAFT 

is  just  now  running,  which  em- 
braces more  useful  information 
on  the  subject  than  has  ever  be- 
fore appeared  in  print.  To  get 
these  articles  complete,  begin 
yoursubscription  with  the  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  number;  they  are  worth 
many  times  the  subscription  price 
of  FIELD  and  STREAM.  An- 
other series  of  articles,  equally  im- 
portant, which  began  in  the  July, 
1905,  number,  is  entitled 


\---      ^ 


^;:S 


I.— TO  HIT  IS  HISTORY 


II.— TO   MISS   IS   MYSTERY 


AMERICAN   GAME   PARKS   AND   PRESERVES 

by  D-uuight  W.  Huntington,  author  of  "  Our  Feathered  Game."     Everyone  interested  in  the  most 
vital  subject  concerning  American  Sportsmen  will  follow  these  articles.     They  are  liberally  illustrated. 


Do  not  delay  your  acceptance  of  this  liberal  ofifer.  Send  your  order 
to-day  or  keep  this  page  to  remind  you.  $1.50  pays  for  a  year's  subscription 
and  the  pair  of  pictures  mailed  to  your  address;  or  if  preferred,  we  will  send, 
in   place  of  the  pictures,   the  only  complete  Sporting  Dictionary  ever  published. 


Address 
Dept. 


FIELD  and  STREAM, 


35  West  21st  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Pronounced  the  Most 
Beautiful 

RESIDENCE  LOCATION 
in  Portland,  Oregon 

Located  on  a  height  commanding  a  beau 
tiful  view  of  Portland,  the  river  and  several 
snow    capped    mountains;    Bull    Run    water; 
electric  lights;  barn;  Jersey  cow  and  calf;  5 
acres,  partly  garden  and  partly  orchard.    The 
location  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive residence  districts  in  the  city.    The 
house  is  new,  r2  rooms  and  large  attic.    The 
view  can  never  be  cut  off.    Price,  $20,000. 

For  further  particulars,  write  to 

in£.   H.  SHELOR 
417  Ablngrton  Bldg.,  Portland,  OreKOo 

HENRY 

WEINHARD 


MANUFACTURER 
OP 


Fine  Beers  and 
Choice  Malt 

YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED 


Office,  1 3th  and  Burnside 

Telephone  72  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 


Will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished  those  who 
desire  to  verify  the 
circulation  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly.  No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
lation is  possible. 

Average  circulation 
last  three  months 
40,000  copies. 


KEEP  YOUR 


Bird  Rock  City 
by  the  Sea 


SAN  DIEGO 


M.  HALL 

Cor.  D  and  Fourth  Sts. 
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The  Seattle  Times 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


The  Foremost  Paper  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest 


Wht's  Its  Circulation} 

Exceeds  37,000  Daily -47,000 
Sunday*  It  has  the  largest  circu- 
lation in  the  State  of  Washington; 
that^s  why  its  the  best*  Twelve 
to  twenty-four  pages  Daily;  Forty- 
eight  to  sixty-four  pages  Sunday* 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 

Fifty  cents  a  month  anywhere  in 
the   United   States    and   Canada* 


1^ 
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MEXICO 


500,000  acres  Short    leaf 

Yellow  Pine  Timber 

State  of  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico, on  Orient  Railroad. 
Four  exp-rt  cruisers  es- 
timate 6.000  feet  of  com- 
mercial lumber  per  acre. 


1,800,000  acres  of  land  in 
Souther  Texas,  $2.00  per 
acres  and  upwards.    ::    :: 

If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  large  deals  in  South- 
ern Lands,  comtnunicale 
with  tne.     ::    ::    ::    :;    ;; 

H.    C.    BOWMAN 

TopeKa,  Kansas 


TEXAS 


WheD  received 


When  relumed. 


ELECTRO-PLATERS 


We  plate  any  article  you  want 
in  any  finish  you  want 
All  Work   Guaranteed 

HUGHES  &  SHEAD 

216-218  Union  St.,   SEATTLE 

Learn  Telegraphy  &  R.  R.  Accounting 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary  assured  our  graduates  un- 
der bond.  You  don't  pay  us  until  you  have  a  position. 
Largest  system  of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators  always  in  de- 
mand.   Ladies  also  admitted.    Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Cincinnati,  O.  :  Bifkalo,  N.Y.  :  Texarkana,  Tbx. 
ATLANTA, Ga.  :  La  Crosse, Wis.  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RESULT  PRODUCEK 


HE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  offers  every  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer on  the  Pacific  Coast  an  unquestioned  opportunity  for 
judicious  advertising.  The  circulation  of  the  magazine  is 
increasing  on  this  coast  at  a  rate  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
our  force  to  supply  the  demand,  even  though  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  capacity  for  output,  both  in  the  mailing  and 
printing  departments.  The  unprecedented  demand  for  our 
recent  numbers  show  the  advertiser  that  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  a  good 
medium.  It  is  producing  unquestioned  results,  and  any  advertiser 
who  is  in  earnest  cannot  afford  to  be  blind  to  the  opportunity  we 
offer  him.     Send  for  a  sample  copy.   ^^^^^^J-J-i^    ^ 
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MONEY  TALKS 

I  have  for  sale  Timber  Lands,  Stutap 
Lands,  Farm  Lands,  improved  and  un- 
improved, Water- frontage  on  the  Sound, 
City  Real  Estate.  Many  choice  bargains 
tor  investors.  Write  for  full  information 
of  my  properties.  It's  free.  Write  or 
call  today.  Don't  wait  until  tomorrow, 
for  tomorrow  never  comes. 

WALTER  STRANGE 


402-404  Arcade  BIdg. 


Seattle,  Wash. 


notice  to  Writers 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHI,Y  is  in  the  field  especially  for 
material  for  People-Places-Things,  Short  Love  Stories, 
and  articles  with  good,  clear  photographs.  If  you  know 
of  anything  interesting,  send  it  to  us. 

THE  PACinC  MONTHLY.  Porlland,  Ore. 


Society's  Directory 

Contains  names,  residences 
and  reception  days  of  Port- 
land's Society,  also  lists  of 
members  of  the  Fashionable 
Clubs.      : :     : :      : :     : :     : : 

Price,  $3.00 


Published  by 

R.  L  POLK  &  CO. 

518-521  Marquam  BIdg. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


A  DREAM  or  FAIR  WOMEN 


(Tennyson) 
An  Art  Port- 
folio contain- 
ing (10)  pic- 
tures of  beau- 
tiful women, 
representing 
d  i  f  f  e  rent 
types,  from 
the  Oriental 
Beauty  to  the 
Cowboy  Girl 
01  the  Wild 
West.  All 
made  in  the 
most  beauti 
ful  and  art- 
istic colors. 
Size  7X10  in., 
made  on  art- 
ist stippled 
paper.  Very 
appropriate 
for  framing, 
and  just  the 
thingforyour 
den. 

Sent  prepaid 
to  any  address 
in  the  U.  S.  or 
Canada  for 

50c 

Express  or  P. 
O.  money  or- 
der,   currency 

orU.  S.  stamps 
A(l  dress 


THE  WHITE  CITY  ART  CO. 


338  Dearborn  St..  ChlCAGO,  ILL. 

P.  S.  If  you  order  within  10  days  we  will  send  you  free 
a  nifty  dip  entitled 

If  so  soon  I'm  to  be  done  for. 
What  an  earth  was  I  begun  for. 


Don't  Wait  to  Buy 

BUY  FIRST        THEN  WAIT 


The  value  of  Los  Angeles 
real  estate  will  never  be 
less.  It  will  rise  as  surely 
as  the  sun.  Buy  where 
the  rise  will  be  greatest. 
Conditions  were  never 
more  favorable  for  safe 
investment  than  now. 


f 


Guaranty  Realty  Company 

^Z^  MRS.  GEO.  SIBLEY,  president: 

OFFICES 

140  Pier  Avenue,  Ocean  Park,  California  -^- 

Guaranty  Realty  Building,  Venice  of  America, 

California 
Walnut  Avenue,  Walnut  Tract,  adjoining  Venice 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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^mericanl@undnL 
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Cor.  1 2th  and  Flanders  Streets,  Portland,' Oregon] 


All  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Telephoae,    Both    Companies 


Our  Specialty: 

First  Class  Work 


A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE 


2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  PLYER 

...AND... 

THE  PAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED   VESTIBULED   EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS    GREAT   NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT    NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 

Ask  Great    Northern    Patrons;    They  Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,  call  on   or  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1  22  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

S.  G.  YERKES,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Second  Ave.  and  Columbia  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Pros  and  Deliver  one  suit 

of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew  on 

buttons   and   sew  up  rips   for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 


UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASHINGTON  STREET.  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Both  Phonis 


EIVEIRY     \A/OMAN 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderful 
MARVEL  Whirlins  Spray 
The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.    Injection  and  suction.    Best 
— safest — most  convenient.    It  cleanses  instantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  If  he  cannot  supply  the  MARVEL 
accept  no  other  but  send  stamp  for  illustrated  book — sealed. 
It  gives  fall  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

MAKVBL.   CO.,  44-60    E.    23rd  St.,  New  York. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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LEXINGTON   HOTEy 


fiiFiRlipr 
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Main  and  Fifth  Streets 

Los  Angeles,  California 


One    riundred   and    Sixty-nve    Rooms 
Eignty-nve  with  Private  Bath 


O.  A.  HaU 


J.  L.Wclck 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  for 

CanneU  #ootis 

THE  delicious  flavor  and 
uniform  excellence  of 
Monopole  canned  goods  is  no 
hit  or  miss  proposition.  It  is 
the  result  of  eternal  vigilance 
— constant  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  fish,  etc.,  for  which  we 
pay  the  highest  market  price. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  use  of 
absolutely  the  best  materials 
in  every  process  of  preserv- 
ing. We  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  produce  the  highest 
class  goods  possible,  conse- 
quently we  guarantee  Mono- 
pole  canned  goods  to  be  the 
best  made.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  Monopole  canned  goods 
and  insist  upon  getting  them. 


I^ll^ 


ADHAMS DkERR  BROS.  MANUFACTURIM/ 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS  Q)  COFf  EE  ROASTERS 
PORTLTAND^  OREGON. 


w-Mopmscu.  stn!-rtc. 


"AVENARIUS  eARBOL/IN^UM'' 

(thh  German  y/eoDpj?E:s^i^v^i^) 


uaED  IN  AUPART^  OF  THE 
WORIvD  FOR  PRESERVING 
TELEPHONE,  TEI.E6RAPH  6^ 
ElECTRIC  1,IGHT  POUS,ADD- 
INCj  lOTO  20  YEARS  OF  UFE 
WHEN  TREATED  WITH  OUR 

PRESERVATIVE. 

P0RTI?AND,0RE.U.$A 


(STUTTGAT?T, 
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MACKINTOSHES 

RUBBER  AND  OILED 
CLOTHING 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PE:>^S£,  President 

WE  HAVE  MOVED  TO  OUR  NEW  BUILDING 

Nos.  6 1 ,  63, 65, 67  Fourth  St.,  Cor.  Pine 
PORTLAND,    OREGON 
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Ppqp 


263  FLANDERS  ST. 

COR      THIRD 


GRILL  WORK  FOR  ELEVATOR  ENCLOSURES 

p9mmHD,0re§o^ 


METAL 
FENCING 


BANK 
RAILINGS 


WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Phone  Main  2000 


Bitulithic  Pavement 


Just  as  good  for  streets  of  small  cities  as  for  larger  ones. 
Good  for  basements,  too. 

Economical  because  dLirable,  all  the  wear  is  on  rock. 

Sanitary  because  no  impLirities  soak  through. 

Easy  to  pull  on  because  non -slippery.  Resilient  yet 
firm — noiseless.  Not  affected  by  rain  or  cold.  When 
it's  laid  it  sta3^s. 

WARREN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Portland,  Oregon 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Furniture 
Wood  Finishes 
Leathers 


TRADE  MARK 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Metal -Work 

Fabrics 

Needle-Work 


By  GUSTAV  STICKLEY  :  THE  CRAFTSMAN  :  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Are  on  Sale  at  the  Warerooms  of  our  Associates  in  the  following  Cities : 


Van  Heusen,  Charles  &  Co Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  J.  G.  Valiant  Co Baltimore.  Md. 

John  Turnbull,  Jr.,  &  Co Baltimore 

The  Cobb-Eastman  Co Boston,  Mass. 

The  D.  M.  Read  Co Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co Chicago,  111. 

The  Hartwell-  Furniture  Co Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Vincent- Barstow  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fred  Tucker Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

McAllister-Mohler  &  Co Columbus,  Ohio 

A.  Harris  &  Co Dallas,  Texas 

W.  S.  Holbrook Davenport,  Iowa 

P.  M.  Herman  &  Co Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co Denver,  Colo. 

A.  A.  Gray  Co Detroit,  Mich. 

French  &  Bassett Duluth,  Minn. 

Wilmarth  &  Sons Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Fuller  &  Co Hartford,  Conn. 

Badger  Furniture  Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Co Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Emery-Bird-Thayer  D.  D.  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Hardy  Furniture  Co Lincoln,  Neb. 

Niles  Pease  Furniture  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fred  W.  Keisker  &  Son Louisville,  Ky. 

C.  W.  Fischer  Furniture  Co Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  D.  Gibson  &  Sons Memphis,  Tenn. 

Boutell  Brothers Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chamberlain  Furniture  &  M.  Co..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Frederick  Keer's  Sons Newark,  N.  J. 

Heath,  Schwartz  &  Co New  Orleans,  La. 

Walter  Avery  Cleaveland Montclair,  N.  J. 

James  McCreery  &  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Stewart  &  Beaton Omaha,  Neb. 

Schipner  &  Block,  Inc Peoria,  III. 

Hunt,  Wilkinson  &  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dauler,  Close  &  Johns Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McCreery  &  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rice  &  Kelly Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Walter  Corey  Co Portland,  Maine 

Potter  &  Co Providence,  R.  I. 

F.  W.  Jansen  Furniture  Co Quincy,  III. 

G.  &  C.  Schminke Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  Breuner  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  A.  French St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Lammert  Furniture  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Brown  &  Son  Co Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Meekins,  Packard  &  Wheat. .  .Springfield,  Mass. 

A.  Dirk  sen  &  Sons Springfield,  III. 

Stollberg  &  Parks Toledo,  Ohio 

A.  V.  Manning's  Sons Trenton,  N.  J. 

J.  Crawford  Green  &  Co Troy,  N.  Y. 

Williams  &  Morgan Utica,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Moses  &  Sons Washington.  D.  C. 

Voorhis  &  Murray Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Richardson  Wichita,  Kansas 

Flint  &  Barker Worcester,  Mass. 


SEND      FOR 


"THE   CRAFTSMAN'S   STORY" 

Our    Free    Illustrated    Booklet 

Telling  you  how  to  Build  and  Furnish  your  Home, 
Explaining  the  meaning  of  The  Craftsman  Movement^  and 
The  Spirit  and  Purpose  of  The  Craftsman  Magazine,  also 
The  Products  of  The  Craftsman  Workshops.     Address 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY  :  THE  CRAFTSMAN  :  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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FIELDING  J.  STILSON  CO. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $150,000 

REALTY,  STOCKS,  BONDS 

Carefully  Selected  Investments  Netting  from  4%  to  8% 

305  H.  W.  HELLMAN  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 


MEMBER 

Los  Angeles  Stock  Exchange 

Los  Angeles  Realty  Board 


Western  Union  Code 

Cable  Address  "Stilson' 

Telephones  105 


Huntington  Hall 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Prepares  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar,  Welles - 
ley  and  Smith  Colleges.  Special  course  for 
European  travel  and  study. 

Musical  Department  under  direction  of 
Herr  Thilo.  Becker. 

Secluded  grounds  of  eight  acres.  Fine 
tennis  courts  and  hockey  field.  Boarding 
pupils  permitted  to  keep  their  own  horses 
at  the  school. 

For  printed  matter,  address 

FLORENCE  HOUSEL,  Principal, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


We  Are  the  Manufacturers 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue 


75,000  Gold  Moulded  and 
Disc  Records  in  Stock  j^ 


Grand  Prix  Paris  J  900 

Double  Grand  Prize 
St.  Louis  1905 


Ask  Us  How  to  Exchange 
Old  Records  for  New  Ones 


Columbia  Phonograph  Co*^  Gen^l 

Colombia  Boilding,  365-371  "Washington  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 

Creators  of  Talking  Machine  Industry  ::  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  ::  Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The   Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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THE  MAGNIFICENT  $1.00 
COUNTRY  LIFE  MAGAZINE 


^  Suburban  Life  is  a  practical  country  life  magazine 
combining  the  best  features  of  such  a  publication  with  all 
the  elegance  of  construction  that  fine  coated  paper,  beau- 
tiful illustrations  and  careful  press  work  can  produce. 
^  In  less  than  a  year  Suburban  Life  has  become  a  recog- 
nized success.  It  has  entered  a  field  with  great  possibili- 
ties for  development  and  has  lived  up  to  its  opportunities 
in  a  way  extremely  gratifying  to  its  readers. 
^  Suburban  Life  is  a  magazine  of  about  forty-eight  large 
pages  10  X  14,  with  cover  designs  reproduced  in  colors 
direct  from  photographs,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
magazine  has  already  reached  a  point  of  such  elegance 
as  to  win  for  itself  the  title  of 

"THE  MAGAZINE  BEAUTIFUL" 


^  The  following  list  of  articles  which  are  in  preparation,  and  writers  with  whom  we  have  contracted 
for  leading  articles,  will  suggest  the  extremely  wide  and  practical  field  which  Suburban  Life  will  cover. 


SOME  LEADING  ARTICLES 

Specializing  with  Small  Fruits. 

Building  an  Automobile  House  at  a  Small  Cost 

Care  and  Training  of  Dogs. 

The  Care  of  Birds  and  Pet  Stock. 

Raising  Ducks  for  the  Market. 

Forestry  as  a  Profession  for  Young  Men. 

The  Story  of  the  Pasture  House. 

Making  a  Living  from  Ten  Acres. 

A  Physician's  Bantams. 

Ideal  Suburbs  of  American  Cities. 

Construction  and  Care  of  Hot-Beds. 

Starting  Seeds  in  the  House. 

The  Two  Family  Suburban  House  at  a  Moderate  Price. 

Construction  of  Artificial  Lily  Ponds. 

Window  Boxes  and  What  to  Grow  in  Them. 

Making  a  Start  with  Bees. 

Best  Strawberries  for  the  Home  Grounds 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Poultry  Culture. 

Wild  Fruit  —  Where  it  Grows  and  When  it  Ripens. 


WELL-KNOWN  WRITERS 

Eben  E.  Rexford.     Weil-Known  Flower  Expert. 

Prof.  Samuel  T.  Maynard.  Late  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural 
College. 

Filibert  Roth.     Of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Robert  Cameron.     Of  the  Harvard  Botanical  Gardens. 

Alice  G.  McCloskey.     Of  Cornell  University. 

Alfred  Ackerman.     State  Forester  of  Mass. 

Thos.  H.  McDonnell.  Of  the  Iowa  State  Highway  Com- 
missioners. 

Nahum  J.  Batchelder.     Ex-Governor  of  N.  H. 

Helen  M.  Winslow.     Well-Known  Club  Woman. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Felt.     State  Entomologist  of  N.  Y. 

Prof.  C.  K.  Graham.  Poultry  Expert  of  Conn.  College  of 
Agriculture. 

E.W.Alexander.     The  Famous  Bee-Keeper. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.     Bee  Expert  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Edward  H.  Forbush.  Well-Known  Authority  on  Nature 
Subjects. 

Ida  D.  Bennett.     Author  of  "The  Flower  Garden." 


TWO  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFERS 

O  1  CO  For  $  1 .50  we  will  send  Suburban  Life  for  one  year  to  any  address,  and  Include  a  copy  of 
V  I  lO  U  that  most  delightful  New  England  story  of  country  life,  "The  Waybackers  "  by  Joe  Cone. 
wrhlch  has  been  commented  on  so  favorably  by  such  authors  as  the  late  Hezekiah  Butterworth  and  others* 

This  novel  is  a  new  copyright  novel  of  379  pages,  bound  in  red  -loth,  gold  title,  gilt  top  and  has  35  black  and  white 
illustrations  and  five  half-tones  in  tint.    It  is  only  by  controlling  the  entire  edition  that  we  are  able  to  make  this  offer. 

OO  fi  n  For  $2.00  we  will  send  Suburban  Life  for  one  year  to  any  address,  and  include  a  copy  of 
V^iUU  "The  Flo^ver  Garden,"  a  hand  .book  of  practical  ifarden  lore,  by  Ide  D.  Bennett,  pub- 
lished by  McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.,  at  $2.00. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  282  pages  of  text,  is  attractively  boimd  In  cloth,  contains  36  half-tone  illustrations,  and 
4  plates,  and  is  all  in  all  one  of  the  most  practical  books  on  the  flower  garden  ever  published.  It  is  only  by  making  an 
exceptional  arrangement  with  the  publishers  that  we  are  able  to  offer  this  volume  in  connection  with  a  year's  subscription 
to  Suburban  Life. 

SEND    AUL   ORDERS    TO 

^ublisiliers!  Suburban  Hilt 


16  STATE  STREET 


BOSTON,  A\ASS, 
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An  Ideal  Holiday  Gift  Book 


Joaquin  Miller's 

"Ihe  Building  of  the  City  Beautiful 


l>» 


THIS  ROMANCE  is  the  fruit  of  "The  Poet  of  the  Sierras'  "  deepest  thought. 
The  author  makes  his  stor\'  the  medium  of  a  keen  but  sympathetic  analysis 
of  our  weak  human  way  of  living  the  Lord's  Prayer.  With  wanning  sweet- 
ness he  unfolds  the  dream  of  an  attempt  to  realize  the  literal  "heaven  on  earth"  that 
has  ever  been  the  Holy  Quest  of  the  Christian.  Considered  only  as  literature,  this 
work  will,  it  is  believed,  rank  far  superior  to  any  of  the  other  social  visions  of  our 
generation.  It  is  highly  poetic,  deeply  religious,  and  pervaded  by  a  noble  spirit  of 
justice  and  altruism.  Those  who  love  the  finest  and  best  in  literature  will  quickly 
come  under  the  charm  of  this  latest  and  greatest  of  Mr.  Miller's  work. 

With  an  exquisite  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  author  and 
his  mother.  Printed  on  toned,  laid-antique,  deckel-edge,  all-rag 
paper,  hand  sewed.  Gold  top.  Cloth,  with  ornamental  stamp  in 
gold.    Price,  $1.50  net;   by  mail,  $1.60. 


OTHER   BRANDT   BOORS 


THE  GATE  BEAUTIFUL 
By  Prof.  John  Ward  Stimson. 
Principles  and  methods  in  Vital  Art  Edu- 
cation. With  thousands  of  illustrations.- 
Two  editions.  Cloth  bound,  $7.50  net;  by 
mail,  $7.95.  Paper  covered,  $3.50  net;  by 
mail,  $3.76.  Send  four  cents  for  prospec- 
tus, giving  further  information. 

MONKS  AND   MONASTERIES 

By  Alfred  Wesley  Wishart. 

"As  a  fair  and  judicial  account  of  monas- 

ticism  this  may  be  regarded  as  ranking 

with  the  best." — Outlook. 

Two  editions.  8-vo,  illustrated,  $3.50 
net;  by  mail,  $3.68.  12mo  (new  edition), 
$1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

ELEGIES:     ANCIENT   AND    MODERN 

By   Mary   Lloyd. 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  elegiac 
poetry  together  with  an  anthology  con- 
taining the  choicest  specimens  of  this 
noble  form  of  verse.  Two  volumes.  Vol. 
I  now  ready.  Each  vol.,  $1.50  net;  by 
mail,  $1.62. 


CAPE  COD  BALLADS  AND  OTHER 
VERSE 

By  Joe   Lincoln. 

Drawings  by  Edward  W.  Kemble. 

"This  verse  appeals  to  something  inside 

of  you  that  goes  deeper  than  distinctions 

or  definitions." — Pittsburg  Gazette. 

$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.33. 

IN    NATURE'S    REALM 

By  Charles  C.  Abbott,   M.   D. 

Ninety    drawings     and     a    photogravure 

frontispiece  by  Oliver  Kemp.    $2.50  net; 

by  mail,  $2.68. 

HOW  ENGLAND  AVERTED  A  REVOLU- 
TION OF  FORCE. 
'   By  B.  O.  Flower. 
With  an  appendix  giving  the  social  and 
reformative  poetry   of   the  period.    $1.25 
net;   by  mail,  $1.35. 

MOONBLIGHT   AND   SIX    FEET  OF 
ROMANCE 

By  Dan  Beard. 

With  fifty  pictures  by  the  author;  an  in- 
troductory study  by  Louis  F.  Pos-t,  of  The 
Public,  of  Chicago;  and  an  appendix. 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.25. 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER,  OR 


ALBERT  BRANDT  :  Publisher 

5  Park  Square,  BOSTON,  MASS. :  Brandt  BuUding,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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PLEASURE  IN  ART 

Togetker  witk  a   Steady  Income  for  All  Wko  Have  Become  Proficient  in  tte  Art 

Science  of  Pkotograpny 


•  '*«k 


Photo  by  C.  J.  Donly,  C.  C.  P.  '05 

THE     public     demand     something 
more  in  this  advanced  day  and 
age    than    "push    the    button" 
pictures.    The  mechanical  man 
who  has  "picked  up"  his  smat- 
tering of  photographic  knowledge  is  not  in 
demand.     The  public  want  Art  in  Photog- 
raphy.    How  are  they  to  obtain  it? 

Would  you  be  operated  upon  by  a  sur- 
geon who  had  never  received  instruction, 
who  had  simply  obtained  his  knowledge  by 
experimenting  and  reading  various  books  on 
the  subject?  No.  The  same  thing  holds 
good  in  Photography;  the  public  are  learn- 
ing; in  order  to  get  good  work  they  must 
patronize  studios  operated  by  artists — men 
who  have  made  Photography  an  Art  study. 
Modern  Photography,  practically,  is  a 
new  profession.  The  demand  for  men  and 
women  who  thoroughly  understand  its 
principles  and  can  produce  artistic  work  — 
perfectly  natural  pictures  —  are  in  great 
demand.  There  are  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  for  all  other  professions,  why 
not  colleges  of  Photography? 


Realizing  this  need  the  California  Col- 
lege of  Photography,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  climatic  advantages  of  Cali- 
fornia, erected  at  Palo  Alto  —  the  city  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  University  —  a  build- 
ing expressly  for  photographic  instruction 
and  experimenting.  Each  department  has 
been  perfectly  equiped  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  competent  instructors,  lec- 
turers and  demonstrators. 

Any  person  having  completed  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  "common  schools"  can  profit- 
ably receive  instruction  at  this  institution. 
The  course  is  complete,  yet  simple,  practi- 
cal and  comprehensive;  embracing  all  pho- 
tographic principles,  posing,  lighting,  com- 
position, drawing,  retouching,  optics,  chem- 
istry, developing,  printing  and  finishing  of 
all  brands  of  papers,  after-manipulating, 
lantern-slides,  advertising,  business  manage- 
ment, salesmanship,  together  with  the  ad- 
vanced processes  of  natural  color  photog- 
raphy. 

Nine  months  is  the  time  required  by  most 
persons  to  finish  the  work  as  outlined. 
New  classes  are  formed  on  the  first  of  each 
month  so  students  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  1906  Term  opens  January  7th,  and 
all  persons  making  application  for  enroll- 
ment before  that  date  will  secure  their  tui- 
tion at  the  present  rate  —  a  saving  of 
about  $50.00. 

Remember  —  the  C.  C.  P.  is  a  modern 
College  giving  the  ambitious  person  the  ad- 
vantage of  securing  a  college  training,  the 
cost  of  which  will  amount  to  little  more 
than  to  remain  at  home  idle.  Located  34 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco  in  the  "garden 
spot  of  the  world,"  gives  the  students  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  perfect  climate. 
Where  could  you  better  spend  the  winter 
than  in  this  land  of  flowers  —  the  ideal 
place  for  photographic  work? 

Write  today  for  the  illustrated   College 
catalog;  also  a  copy  of  the  monthly  maga- 
zine,  edited    by   the  students.    The   Photo- 
graphic Student,  which  will  be  mailed  grat- 
is if  you  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly. 
Address  Dcpt.  P., 
California  College  of  Photography,  Inc. 
Palo  Alto,  California. 
A.  S.  Dudley,  Presidefit. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY'S  LEADING  HOTEL 


RATES:  European,  $1.00  upwards  per  day;  American,  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day 

Most  Central  Location  ^  "All  Car  Lines"  J^  Two  Blocks  from  All  Old  Mormon  Points  of  Interest 
Local  and  Long  Distant  Telephone  in  Every  Room    <^    Turkish  Bath  Establishment  in  Connection 

DON   H.  PORTER 


Magazine  Cltibsl 


World's  Work   

Review    of    Reviews. 
Pacific   Monthly    . . . . 


:*|:S2  i  OUR  PRICE 


Total 


$3.75 


Review   of   Reviews. 

Cosmopolitan    

Pacific   Monthly    . . . 
Success    


.$3.00 

•    1-00    I    OUR    PRICE 

'.  1.00 


Total $6.00 


$3.00 


Booklover's  Magazine. 

House    Beautiful    

Pacific    Monthly    

Harper's  Bazar   


.$3.00 

•  2.00    I    OUR    PRICE 

'.  i.oo 


Total    $7.00 


$3.60 


Pacific    Monthly 

Pandex    

Success    

Cosmopolitan    . . 


.$1.00 

•    1-50    I   OUR    PRICE 

'.  i.oo 


Total     $4.50 


$2.75 


Ladies'  Home  Journal... 
Saturday    Evening    Post. 


OUR    PRICE 

$2.50 


Send  for  complete  list  of  Magazine  Clubs. 
We  have  all  the  best.  Send  all  your  subscrip- 
tions to  us.  We  will  BEAT  or  MEET  any  price 
advertised  by  any  responsible  party  for  any 
periodical  or  combination  of  periodicals.  Agents 
wanted   in  every  community. 

JONES'  BOOK  STORE 

291   ALDER  STREET,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


LICK 

San  Francisco's  leading  con- 
venience and  family  hotel 
centrally  located.  Con- 
venient to  all  car  lines,  and 
places  of  amusement  and  in- 
terest. Cafe  and  Grill  at- 
tached. Rates  $1.00  per  day 
and  up.  Street  cars  direct  to 
hotel  from  and  to  all  depots. 

HOUSE 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA'S 


■       f 


THE    GLENWOOD,    Riverside,    California.     Frank    A.    Miller,    Proprietor. 

A  long,  low,  cloistered  building  of  tlie  Mission  type,  inclosing  a  spacious  court  and  surrounded 
by  magnificent  old  trees  and  palms.  In  the  court  the  Old  Adobe  or  Casino  adjoins  the  stately 
Campanile  with  Its  sweet  chime  of  old  Mission  bells.  Facing  the  court,  on  the  third  floor  Is  the 
beautiful  Paseo  de  las  Palmas,  a  promenade  seven  hundred  feet  long,  bordered  with  graceful 
palms  and  brilliant  flowering  shrubs. 


Catarrhal  Jelly 


(Mmmcmum  omm 

COLD  IN  THE  HEAD  AHD  ALL 

mEANDwmmtcwNs 
REABROS.&CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS         LOUISVILLE 
NEW  YORK ) 


f#1j 


A  FULL-SIZED 

TREATMENT 

SENT  ON 

"PAY- 
WHEN- 
CURED" 
PLAN 


Cures  Deafness  and  Catarrh 

Send  us  your  name  and  postofHce  address 
and  we  will  send  you  free  by  mail,  prepaid, 
one  bos  of  our  celebrated  Inhalent  Catarrhal 
Jelly  and  If  after  using  It  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  results  obtained,  send  us  50  cents. 
If  not,  you  need  not  pay  for  same.  .So  con- 
fident are  we  that  Inhalent  Catarrhal  Jelly 
will  cure  that  we  send  it  in  this  way.  Tliis 
Is  a  great  medicine  and  if  it  did  not  cure, 
we  could  not  afford  to  pay  mail  charges  and 
furnish  the  Inhalent  Catarrhal  Jelly  on  such 
terms.  There  Is  no  string  tied  to  this  prop- 
osition and  we  mean  just  what  we  say  only 
that  no  person  will  be  permitted  to"  have 
more  than  one  trial  free.  Address  Drs.  Rea 
Bros.  &  Co.,  329  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  ^ 


Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  was  born  in 
December,  1805.  The  centenary  of  the 
event  is  marked  by  the  publication  of 
the   notable  book, 

Garrison 
The  Non-Resistant 

By  Ernest  Crosby 

A  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  career  of 
the  famous  abolitionist  which  consid- 
ers slavery  and  the  Civil  War  from  an 
entirely  original  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Crosby  has  written  nothing  more  pro- 
found and  spirited. 

Now  Ready.  16mo,  cloth,  100  pages, 
with  photogravure  portrait  of  Garri- 
son, 50  cents;  by  mail  54  cents. 

On  application  specimen  copies  of 
THE  PUBLIC  will  be  mailed,  also 
catalogue  of  books— the  best  litt  rature 
of  fundamental  democracy  (in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word). 

The  Public  Publishing  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg,  CHICAGO 
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IISSION  HOTEL 


THE    GLENWOOD,    Riverside,   California.     Frank  A.   Miller,    Proprietor. 

Among  other  pleasing  features  of  the  "NEW  GLENWOOD"  are  the  cloistered  corridors,  the 
Patio,  or  inner  court,  and  the  Portales  with  its  graceful  Mission  arches,  which  serves  the  double 
jurpose  of  port-cochere  and  bridge  from  the  hotel  to  the  roof-garden.  Within  as  without.  Mission 
architecture  prevails  and  is  emphasized  in  decoration  and  quaint  monastic  furnishings. 


A  CALIFORNIA  ART 
PHOTOGRAPH  AND 
MISSION  CALENDAR 

$1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPH  is  one  of  our  famous 
Artist  Proof  Sepias,  size  10x14  inciies...  Your 
choice  from  the  accompanying  list — enclosed  in 
a  handsome  portfolio.  As  Christmas  gifts,  these 
pictures  are  complete  as  delivered,  and  will  ap- 
peal to  the  most  discriminating  taste.  They 
are   also   beautifully  adapted  to  framing. 

A  2 -cent  stamp  will  bring  by  return  mail  a 
large  catalogue  sheet,  showing  21  views,  each 
a  masterpiece  of  scenic  photography,  from  which 
to  choose,  and  your  prompt  action  will  insure 
ample  time  for  the  pictures  selected  to  reach 
you    before    Christmas. 

THE  CALENDAR  is  also  a  work  of  art — an 
original  photograph— portraying  the  old  Mis- 
sions of  California  in  a  dainty  and  tasteful  man- 
ner. 

BOTH    FOR    $1.00. 

Putnum  (&  Valentine 

==     ART  PHOTOGRAPHERS     ==^= 

75  Temple  Block,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  Portland,  Oregon 


683.     Indian    Basket    Weaver. 


Select    from    this    list    if    you    do    not    care    to 
wait    to    have    catalogue    sheet    sent    you. 

276. 

299. 

391. 
128S. 
3497. 
3678. 
4260. 
4291. 
4348. 
4399. 


Mt.    Shasta,    California. 

Mt.    Hood    and    Columbia    River. 

Bells   of    San    Gabriel    Mission. 

Grand    Canyon    of    Arizona. 

Old  Faithful  Geyser,   Yellowstone. 

Montezuma's    Castle    (Cliff    Dwelling). 

View    from    Smiley    Hts.      Redlands,    Cali 

Entering    Yosemite    Valley,    Cal.  ■ 

Mt.    Tallac.    Lake    Tahoe,    Cal. 

Indiaps  and  Campflre  by  Moonlight,   .\.riz. 
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Have  You  a  Birthday? 

then  let*  the 

SAN  DIEGO  GEM  CO. 

of  San  Diego,  California,  supply  you 


UP-TO-DATE 
GEMS 

for 

UP-TO-DATE 
PEOPLE 


Buy  from  a  Lapidary 

and 
Save  Retailer's  Profit 


We  Have  Our 

Own  Mines 

The  "Hyacinth"  Mine, 
"The  California  Gem," 
The  Esmeralda  Mine, 
"The  Perfect 

Tourmaline," 
The  "Little  Blue," 
The  Kunzite  Diamond. 


GEMS  AND  THEIR  CALIfORMA  LANGUAGE 

January Garnet Constancy  and   Fidelity 

February Amethyst  or  Pearl Sincerity 

Marcti Bloodstone  or  Hyacinth. .  .Courage,  Presence  of  Mind 

April Diamond    or   Kunzite Innocence 

May Emerald  or  Beryl Success  in  Love 

June Agate   or  Cat's-eye Health   and   Long  Life 

July Coral  or  Ruby Contented   Mind 

August Moonstone    or   Tourmaline Conjugal    Felicity 

September .Chrysolite   or   Sapphite. ..  .Antidote  against   Madness 

October Opal    Hope 

November Topaz    Fidelity 

December Turquois    Prosperity 


Information  Cheerfully  Given    ^    Correspondence  Solicited 


SAN  DIEGO  GEM  CO 

1527  D  Street 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Grccniey  &  Crawford 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS 

We  make  complete  or  partial  analyses  of 
any  substance 


Chemical    Experts  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  Food-Award  Jury 

Chemists  to  United  States  Government 
Black  Sand  Testing  Plant 


204J2  Washington  Street,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Phone  Clay  621 


"'^mm^ 


\A/  A  M  T  P  n  ^^°  ^^^  women  to  demonstrate  and  ad- 
ff  Mil  I  CU  vertise.  Salary  $3.00  oer  dav.  Ex- 
penses advanced.    IDEAL  CUTLERY  CO.,  Desk  B.Chicago 

QTCCI  QTAMPQ  ^  letter;  Wax  Seals,  Door 
OICCL.  OInlTirO  Plates,  75c;  Stationery  Name 
Cuts,  Photographers  Name  Dies,  $1.50;  circulars  free. 
J.  KIOLA,  Engraver,  155  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  III. 

EYEGLASSES  NOT  NECESSARY 

Eyesight  Can   Be  Strenglrhened,  and   Most  Forms 

of    Diseased    Eyes    Cured    Without 

Cutting    or    Drugging. 

That  the  eyes  can  be  strengthened  so  that 
eyeglasses  can  be  dispensed  with  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  has  been  proven  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  people 
who  publicly  claim  that  they  have  been  cured 
by  that  wonderful  little  in- 
strument called  "Actina." 
"Actina"  also  cures  Sore 
and  Granulated  Lids,  Iritis, 
etc.;  also  removes  Cata- 
racts and  Pterygiums, 
without  cutting  or  drug- 
ging. Over  seventy  thou- 
sand "Actinas"  have  been 
sold;  therefore  it  is  not  an 
experiment,  but  an  absolute  fact.  The  follow- 
ing letters  are  but  samples  of  those  that  are 
received   daily. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Champney,  242  West  135th  St., 
New  York  City,  writes:  "The  'Actina'  cured 
me  of  Iritis,  after  the  doctors  said  there  was 
no  cure  outside  an  operation.  I  have  been 
entirely  well  for  over  four  months,  can  see  to 
read  and  sew  as  well  as  before.  I  can  honestly 
recommend  'Actina'  for  all  afflictions  of  the 
eye." 

Emily  Knapp,  920  Galena  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
writes:  "The  'Actina'  I  purchased  a  year  ago 
saved  my  brother's  eyesight.  My  brother  was 
near-sighted,  wore  number  five  and  six  glasses, 
and  now  he  can  go  to  school  and  do  all  his 
work    and    study    without    glasses." 

E.  R.  Holbrook,  Deputy  County  Clerk,  Fail- 
fax.  Va.,  writes:  "  'Actina'  has  cured  my  eyes 
so  that  I  can  do  without  glasses.  I  very  seldom 
have  headache  now.  and  can  study  up  to  eleven 
o'clock  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the  office." 

"Actina"  can  be  used  by  old  and  young  with 
perfect  safety.  It  is  impossible  to  do  harm 
with  one.  Every  member  of  the  family  can  use 
the  one  "Actina"  for  any  form  of  disease  of 
the  Eye,  Ear,  Throat  or  Head.  One  will  last 
for  years,  and  Is  always  ready  for  use.  "Ac- 
tina"  will  be  sent  on  trial  postpaid. 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  to 
the  Nev/  York  &  London  Electric  Association, 
Dept.  360  N,  929  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
you  will  receive  absolutely  FREE  a  valuable 
book — Prof.  Wilson's  Treatise  on  Disease.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  your  eyes  may  be  cured, 
no  matter  how  many  failures  you  have  expe- 
rienced. 


A  Second  Kimberley 


Better  than  a 
Cold  Mines 

An  Income 
for  Life 

The  Southwestern  Securities  Company 
offers  you  an  opportunity  to  become  in- 
terested in  a  practical  monopoly  of  gem 
mining — the  best  paying  of  all  the  mining 
industries.  A  limited  block  of  stock  in 
the  Mesa  Grande  Tourmaline  and  Gem 
Company  (incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Arizona  for  $1,000,000)  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  production  and  establishing  our  own 
lapsidaries — after  which  no  more  stock 
will  be  offered  at  the  present  price. 


THe   Gem 


Tourmaline — the  wonderful  gem  of 
phosphorescent  beauty — glowing  with  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  more  durable  than 
the  granite  foundations  of  the  earth.  In 
its  variety  of  colors  the  Tourmaline  com- 
bines the  fiery  red  of  the  ruby,  the  mag- 
nificent green  of  the  emerald,  the  golden 
yellow  of  the  topaz,  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sapphire  and  the  rich  violet  of  the  ame- 
thyst. Since  the  recent  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries of  Tourmaline  deposits  in  San 
Diego  County,  California,  the  jewel — al- 
ways a  popular  one — has  become  ex- 
tremely prominent.  Tiffany  &  Company 
— the  New  York  jewelers — are  placing  the 
stones  on  the  market  with  great  success. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  recently  paid 
$30,000  for  a  single  Tourmaline,  while  or- 
dinary specimens  readily  bring  from  $12.00 
to  $50.00  a  karat. 

TKe    Property 

The  Mesa  Grande  Tourmaline  &  Gem 
Co.'s  property  consists  of  784  acres  of 
land  at  Mesa  Grande,  50  miles  distant 
from  the  City  of  San  Diego.  Upon  this 
property  is  located  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  deposits  of  Tourmalines  so  far 
discovered  in  the  world.  This  property 
is  in  good  condition,  there  is  no  ex- 
pensive machinery  to  buy,  no  mills  to 
erect  and  only  a  few  men  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Your   Opporttinity 

If  you  have  idle  money,  here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  you  to  place  it  where  it  will 
return  manyfold.  This  is  a  safe  invest- 
ment in  a  proved  property,  and  one  that 
will  be  immensely  profitable.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  for  fullest  possible  in- 
formation and  also  a  complimentary 
copy  of  "Southwestern  Success"  the 
investor's    monthly. 

Southmestern 
SeeuPities  Co. 


Investment  Securities 


503-505 
Columbia  BIdg. 
Portland,  Ore. 

501-504 

P.  M.  Hellman 


B I d g. .  Los  A^     ^<5\  O*,^^ ^'y  o  je> 

Angeles,        ^   ^^''^^■^^K'^'^''' 


.^^ 


^2'' 
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FREE 

DEED 

IF  YOU 

DIE 


FAMOUS   HOTEL  ARCADIA,  SANTA  MONICA 


Santa  Monica,  California 


A  beautiful  tract  of  loo  acres,  which  has  for  many  years  been  lying  intact  at 

the  very  heart  of  Southern  California's  Queen  Resort,  Santa  Monica-by-the-Sea, 

has  now  been  subdivided.     The  lots  are  50  x  150  feet,  to  a  20-foot  alley;  the 

[streets  are  80  feet  wide,  surfaced  and  oiled,  cement  walks  and  curbs  and  water 

•  piped  to  each  lot.     This  property  is  CHOICE,  and  will  soon  double  in  value. 


S?*"*®.®*-:'., 


FIRST  OrrERING 


THE  BEACH,  SANTA  MONICA-BY-THE-SEA 

This  Tract  is  Known  as  the 


INCREASE  CERTAIN 


TOWNER  TERRACE  TRACT 

Buy  NOW  and  Make  the  Increase  Yours.     $50  Down,  $1  0  per  Month,  Interest  at  5  Per  Cent 

SouthernCalif ornia  Real  Estate  InvestmentCo. 

604  Pacific  Electric  Building,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIEORNIA 


FREE 

DEED 

I F  YOU 

DIE 


FREE 

DEED 

IF  YOU 

DIE 


RKSIDENCE,  SANTA  MONICA 
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COPPER 

There  Are  No  Mines  in  the  World  Like  Copper  Mines  for  Lasting  Qualities 

The  mines  of  Butte  have  a  record  of  nearly  $500,000,000. 
The  Lake  Superior  mines  have  been  worked  for  about  10 
rears.  The  mines  in  Chili  and  Cornwall  have  been  worked  for 
from  100  to  150  years,  and  the  famous  Rio  Tinto  in  Spain  has 
been  worked  for  nearly  300  years.  The  greatest  mine  of  any 
description  in  the  world  is  a  copper  mine,  the  United  Verde, 
at  Jerome,    Arizona. 

Standard  Copper  News 

50c  a  Year 
Your  postal  card  request  ■will  bring  a  sample  copy  free. 

Published  Monthly  by 

The  General  Securities  Co, 


310  Huntington  Building 


Los  Angeles,  California 


Scientific  mining  is  the  world's  most  important  industry. 
With  the  same  business  care  and  management,  the  mining  of 
metals,  under  favorable  conditions  is  quite  as  certain  of  re- 
sults as  any  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  just  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  realm  of  speculation  as  the  most  staple  mer- 
cantile pursuit. 


lONSUMPTION 


AND  CATARRH 


.CURED 


FREE 


Trial  Treatment  of  California's  latest  and  greatest  dis 
covery,  together  with  an  elegantly  illustrated  book  telling  all 
about  it,  will  be  sent  to  anyone  afflicted  with  consumption, 
bronchitis,  asthma,  catarrh,  or  any  nose,  throat  or  lung  trouble 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  cure  can  positively  be  made  in  the  pa- 
tient's own  room,  without  change  of  climate,  without  deten- 
tion from  business  and  without  stomach  dosing. 

This  new  direct  treatment.  Condor  Inhalation, 
cures  in  wonderfully  quick  time  pain  in  either  lung 
or  between  shoulder  blades-  hemntorrhage, 
spitting  up  matter,  coughs 
that  stay,  difficult  breath' 
ing,  lingering  colds,  head 
noises,  raw  throat,  stuffed 
nose,  foul  breath,  fever  or 
chills,  night  sweats, 
general  weakness, loss 
of  weight  or  strength, 
etc.,  and  is  now  curing  95  out 
of  every  100  cases  treated  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Indio,  Cal., 
and  other  consumptive  centers. 
By  means  of  vapor  from  burn- 
ing a  pastlle  the  healing  powers 
of  the  discovery  are  drawn  in- 
to nose  or  lungs  and  instantly 
penetrate  and  Disinfect 
l-ie  Ulcerated  Tissues.  This  inhalation  method 
at  once  destroys  and  clears  out  the  poison  germs,  opens  wasted 
cells, loosens  and  thows  offthe  distressing  mucus,  rebuilds  tis- 
sues, heals  lung  cavities,  and  creates  bodilv  strength  and  vigor. 
If  you  are  taking  medicine,  STOP. 

Write  today ,  stating  what  you  wish  to  be  cured  of,  arid  by  re- 
turn mail  you  will  receive  complete  trial  treatment  and  illustrat- 
ed book,  both  absolutely  free.  Address,  without  stamps  or  money 

CONDOR  CURE  CO..    2812    Condor   BIdg.,  Los  Angelps,  Cal 


Are  You  Scribbling  Yet? 

Don't.  It's  out  of  date.  The  American 
Typewriter  at  $50  is  your  opportunity  to 
secure  the  first  machine  offered  at  less 
than  $100.00  possessing  all  the  "stan- 
dard" features — universal  keyboard,  ball- 
hearing  carriage,  interchangeable  steel 
type  bars,  printing  from  ribbon,  rapid 
escapement,  unlimited  speed. 
Write  for  "The  American  Way,"  which 
describes  our  exclusive  patent — A  one- 
piece  key  and  type  bar. 

Vou  can  have  one  on  Easy  Payments. 


American  Typewriter  Co. 

Established    1893 

264-A  Broadway,  New  York 
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FREMONT 
HOTEL 


TVr  E  W  B  S  T  and 
iAI  most  elegantly 
appointed  fam- 
iLv  hotel  In  Los 
Angeles.  Situated 
two  blocks  from 
Broadway  on  an 
eminence  com- 
manding a  charm- 
ing vista  of  the 
city  and  offering 
to  its  patrons  the 
benefits  of  purest 
air,  prompt  and 
courteous  service, 
and  a  cuisine  un- 
equalled in  points 
of  excellence  any- 
where. Reasona- 
ble rates.  For 
terms    address 

Thomas  Pascoc 
Proprietor 

Send  for  Booklet  on 
California 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Cor.  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 


FOR  SALE 


7\ 


Santa  Ana,  Cal. — This  desirable  cottage 
of  seven  rooms,  bath,  gas,  electricity,  cor- 
ner 75x125,  cement  walks  on  both  streets, 
in  a  city  of  7,500  people,  with  no  saloons, 
high  school  of  over  300  students;  palm 
tree,  magnolia  and  umbrella  tree  in  yard. 
Over  4,000  roses  in  bloom  on  porch  when 
photo  was  taken — December  20.  Eight 
miles  from  ocean;  climate  unexcelled — 
$2,500.  We  also  have  orange,  walnut, 
apricot,  poultry,  dairy  and  general  farm- 
ing ranches  for  sale.  Write  to  us  for 
pamphlet. 


ROBBINS  &  RANDALL 


SANTA  ANA,  CALIFORNIA 


.J 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

Maple  Syrup 


with 


resceni 
cine 


fflapli 


It  is  simple  and  cleaner  than  the 
glucose  syrups  you  buy  ready  made. 

Simply  dissolve  four  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  in  two  cups  of 
hot  water ;  stir  in  one  teaspoonful 
of  Mapleine  and  strain  through  a 
damp  cloth. 

That's  all — no  cooking. 

Mapleine  is  sold  by  grocers,  or  write 
Crescent  Mnfg.  Co.,  Sea  tile,  for  free  sam- 
ple, enclosing  2 -cent  stamp  to  defray 
postage. 
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SlnuMigat^ 


^^HE    circulation    of    The    Pacific    Monthly 

ijl  has  been  investigated  by  the  Association  of 
^■^  American  Advertisers,  the  representative  of 
which  spent  several  days  on  our  books.  He  found 
that  the  average  circulation  for  the  past  six  months 
is  24,292.  This  is  authentic.  It  is  reliable.  It  is 
the  best  proof  of  circulation  obtainable  in  the 
world.     It  is  absolutely  final. 


The  Mariposa  Hotel,  corner  of  M  and  Mariposa 
Streets.  Rates  $i.oo  and  np.  Clean  sheets  and  good 
meals.     Proprietor,  Stephen  Arthur. 


This  SuDerb  D 


rawin 


ree 


An  artistic  fac-simile  of  Otto  Schneider's 
famous  portrait  of  ni  American  girl,  done 
in  red  chalk,  size  izi^xiS  inches,  ready 
for  framing,  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
Free  of  Cost  upon  receipt  of  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Metropolitan  Maga- 
zine at  $i.8o.  You  will  receive  the 
magazine  for  one  year  and  the  picture 
will  be  forwarded  to  you,  charges  pre- 
paid, all  for  $i.8o.      Address  the 

METROPOLITAN    MAGAZINE 

3     West    29TH     Strket,     NEW    YORK. 


tourmalines  for 
€hri$tttid$  mt$ 

Nothing  will  be  more  welcome  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift  than  a  precious  stone  and  no  stone 
IS  more  suitable  than  a  San  Diego  Tourmaline— 
the  jewel  which  is  now  creating  such  a  furor 
In  fashionable  circles  wherever  introduced.  If 
you  desire  to  compliment  a  friend  or  relative 
no  better  way  can  be  imagined  than  the  gift 
of  a  Tourmaline — the  crystallne  form  that  vies 
with  the  floral  world  in  the  wonderful  proces- 
sion of  its  colors  and  tints.  By  reason  of  the 
recent  discoveries  of  large  deposits  in  San  Di- 
ego County,  California,  this  jewel,  always  a 
popular  one,  has  leaped  to  an  eminence  rivaled 
only    by    the    diamond. 

The  Utility  of  Tourmalines 

The  Tourmaline  can  really  be  classed  among 
the  new  gems;  until  recently  it  has  occupied 
a  place  of  minor  Importance  when  compared 
with  many  other  jewels,  but  now,  since  the 
discovery  and  marketing  of  the  famous  San 
Diego  County  specimens  it  is  fast  becoming 
the  favorite  uf  all  tinted  precious  stones — a 
single  Tourmaline,  well  mounted,  makes  a  soli- 
taire ring  of  rare  beauty — for  corsage  orna- 
ments tiaras  and  coronets  a  combination  of  the 
various  shades  of  Tourmalines  produces  a  superb 
effect  impossible  to  obtain  by  the  groupings  of 
other  gems.  A  cluster  of  uniform  Tourmalines, 
blue,  pink,  green  or  red,  gives  that  exquisite 
richness  of  color  so  sought  after  by  lovers  of 
fine  Jewelry.  Tourmalines  combined  with  other 
precious  stones  give  that  necessary  touch  of 
rare  and  delicate  beauty  so  frequently  lacking 
in    settings   of   considerable    size. 

SS.SO  —  OVR  OFFER  — Sta. 00 

We  are  anxious  to  get  you  Interested  in 
Tourmalines — ^jewels  you  will  be  proud  of — 
the  kind  your  acquaintances  will  admire,  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  are  making  an 
offer  which  positively  cannot  be  duplicated  by 
any  other  company.  We  will  send  you,  express 
prepaid,  a  genuine  San  Diego  County  Tourma- 
line— one  full  karat  in  weight — absolutely  per- 
fect and  polished  ready  for  setting,  for  $12.00. 
Should  you  desire  only  a  half  karat  stone,  send 
us  $5.50  and  we  will  forward  a  perfect  Jewel, 
ready  polished,  express  paid.  The  two  most 
beautiful  colors  are  pink  and  green — ^you  may 
choose    either   of   these. 

MESA  CeHNOE  TOORMALINE  UNO  GEM  COMPANY 

601  P.  M.  HELLMAN   BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Please   Send   Me,   Express   Paid,    One   Ab- 
solutely  Perfect   Tourmaline — 

(a)  Weighing  One  Full  Karat,  for  which 
I  enclose  $12.00. 

(b)  W^eighing  One-Half  Karat,  for  which 
I  enclose   $5.50. 

The  color  I  Desire  Is  gj,^k^  ^p   ^^ 

Name 

Street  and  No 

City  and  State 
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American  Christmas  Cake 
An  illustration  from  December  Table  Talk. 

TABLE  TALK 

is  different  from  any  magazine  published.  Its  contents  present  in 
every  issue  features  and  information  on  cuhnary  subjects,  table 
arrangements  and  decoration  that  are  a  joy  to  every  housekeeper. 

Today,  in  this  broad  land  no  other  publication 
equals  Table  Talk  in  the  confidence  of  house- 
keepers that  it  enjoys,  and  te.stimonials  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  from  its  subscribers  give 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  in 
-    -  every    household.    It    gives    its    readers    all    the 

novel  and  artistic  methods  of  serving  new  and 
dainty  dishes.     Its  information  is  reliable. 

The    Christmas    number   will   be    sent    free    to 
all  who  send   us  $1.00  now  for  1906. 

10    cents    a    copy,    $1.00  a   year. 

Table  Talk  and  The  Paciiic  Monthly  are  two  best  magazines 
for  the  home.  We  will  send  both  magazines  for  one  year  for 
$1.30,  postpaid. 

Address  TABLE  TALK,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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JAKE   McIiEAN. 
A  Previously  Unpublished  Drawing:    by    Homer    Davenport. 

(See    page   523) 
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THE  BELLS  OF  SAN  GABRIEL 

By  Em.  Wall 


Ancient  and  holy  bells, 

Bells  of  San  Gabriel! 
What  is  it  your  music  tells? 

All  is  well!  Well!   Well! 
All  is  well! 

Tangled  and  limpid  music, 

Rung  through  the  valley  of  old, 

What  messages  of  heaven 

Your  brazen  tongues  have  told! 

How  hath  the  old  Saint  waited 
— Aloof,  in  his  stony  niche, — 
While  you,  so  richly  freighted, 
The  soul  of  the  hearer  bewitch; 
He,  with  his  gloomy  grandeur 

And  stony,  impassive  face. 
Awaited  the  laggard  coming 
Of  devotee  to  his  place. 

But  ye,  O  bells  of  old. 
The  message  told 
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With  your  sweetness  bold. 

Into  the  distant  ears; 
Whispered  of  love — not  fears, — 
Blinding  the  eyes  with  tears, 
And  teaching  that  God  is  Love, 

Filling  the  valley  through. 
The  message  old — yet  new — 
So  joyfully  you  tell 
That  it  doth  swell 
Up  to  heaven  above. 
God  is  Love!  Is  Love!  Is  Love! 
And  all  is  well! 

O  bells  of  San  Gabriel, 
Full  well  didst  thou  tell 
The  story  of  Virgin  and  Child. 
Called  out  cross  the  wild 

—To  the  Soul  defiled— 
Of  Him  who  was  crucified. 
Told  the  woe  of  the  cross, 
The  terrible  loss 
For  which  the  Holy  One  died. 

You  rung  at  morn. 

When  a  day  new  born 
Went  out  with  blessing  and  prayer; 

Your  tones  at  night 

Besought  the  light 
Of  love,  on  the  darkening  air. 

At  your  sound, 
O  bells  of  San  Gabriel, 
With  your  tangled  and  tender  chimes, 
What  sacred  ghosts 
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In  shadowy  hosts 
Troop  out  of  the  olden  times. 

What  heroes  of  the  priesthood; 

What  tragedies  untold; 
What  prayers  were  said,  what  tears  were  shed, 
How  beats  the  hearts  of  your  cross-marked 
dead; 

Might  not  your  tones  unfold. 

O  ancient  and  holy  mission. 
With  your  worn  and  falling  walls, 

Surely  your  like  is  builded 
Anew,  in  the  heavenly  halls. 
For  why  should  a  place  so  holy, 
— As  well  as  the  souls  it  won — 
Not  find  in  yonder  heaven 
Rest,  after  Earth  is  done? 

And  ye,  O  bells  of  San  Gabriel, 
So  faithful  through  all  the  years, 
Your  chimes  shall  ring  where  the  ransomed 
sing. 
Afar  from  this  place  of  tears. 

Yes,  through  the  arches  of  heaven 
The  chorus  of  praises  you'll  swell. 
Ring,   clear   and   sweet,    down   the   crystal 

street, 
"All  is  well!  Is  well!  Is  well! 
Earth  is  done!     Is  done!     Is  done! 
Heaven  is  won!  Is  won!  Is  won! 
And  all  is  well!" 


DRIVING  THE  IRON  STALLIONS 
DOWN  TO  DRINK 

Tke  Second  Great  Era  of  Transcontinental  Railroad  Building  to  tne  Pacinc  Coast 

By  Frank  Ira  Wliite 


TEAXSPOETATJOX  is  one  of 
the  first  essentials  for  develop- 
ineiit  of  the  resources  of  any 
country.  In  the  making  of  the 
\Yest  first  place  must  be  ac- 
corded to  the  pioneer  transcontiDental 
railways.  These  corporations  were  first 
to  divert  capital  from  the  older  and  more 
common  forms  of  securities  to  the  larger 
field  of  investmi'nt  in  paving  the  way  for 

the    em])ire    of    in- 

dustri  a  1  conquest 
extending  fi-om  the 
Mississippi  R  i  v  e  r 
to  the  P  a  c  i  fi  c 
Coast.  The  rail- 
roads were  the  first 
large  property  hold- 
ers having  tangible 
assets  to  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation. 
IMoney  taken  from 
their  treasuries 
built  cities,  estab- 
lished local  govern- 
ment, f  o  u  n  d  e  d 
schools  and  paid 
for  the  permanent 
public  buildings 
utilized  for  ])oliti- 
cal.  educational 
and  social  pii ''poses. 
This  in  a  literal 
sf^nse :  for  it  was 
manv  vcars  after 
t  r  a  n  s  co  nt  i  nental 
trains  crossed  to 
the  Pacific  Coast 
before  the  home- 
steader  became    an 

established  personality  on  the  assessment 
rolls. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to 
deal  with  history  for  the  past  four  dec- 
ades, but  so  much  of  misunderstanding 
and  misrepresentation  has  been  indulged, 
concerning  the  transportation  companies 
whose  lines  are  now  embraced  within  the 
three  great  systems,  that  an  observation 
on  one  particular  phase  may  not  be  amiss. 


James  J.  iiiU,  builder  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  noted  for  his  foresight  and  daring-  in 
railroad  construction.  Now  building  the  North 
Bank    route    down    the    Columbia    River. 


Criticism,  almost  violent  in  its  extreme, 
has  been  particularly  directed  at  the  re- 
cipients of  Government  aid  in  the  form 
of  Congressional  grants  of  land.  Con- 
census of  opinion  from  the  best  students 
of  early  American  economics  of  transpor- 
tation in  solving  the  problem  of  such  tre- 
mendous import  by  which  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  shores  should  be  linked,  is 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  is 

not  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Those  who 
have  followed  the 
history  of  the  land 
grants  are  aware 
that,  even  having 
such  an  induce- 
ment, it  was  with 
the  greatest  dilhcul- 
ty  that  capitalists 
of  that  jaeriod  con- 
sented to  become 
stockholders  and 
purchase  the  bonds 
of  the  companies. 

Pienefits,  direct 
and  otherwise,  that 
came  to  the  state, 
county  and  munic- 
ipal governments, 
created  as  a  se- 
rpience  of  early  rail- 
road construction, 
accrued  steadily. 
The  corporations 
T)ecame  at  once 
large  land  owners, 
whose  domain 
for  a  long  period 
furnished  the  ex- 
elusive  source  of  public  revenue.  As  fac- 
tors in  turning  the  tide  of  immigration 
towards  the  setting  sun,  and  hastening 
development  of  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, the  livestock  industry,  mining 
and  the  varied  pursuits  of  modern  civili- 
zation that  cultivate  a  higher  and  better 
type  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  tonnage, 
the  result  has  been  among  the  foremost 
achievements  of  the  past  centurv. 
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THE  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

Today  the  West,  and  particular!}-  the 
Paeitic  slope,  is  experiencing  an  era  of 
railroad  huilding  of  such  magnitude  as 
promises  for  tlie  next  two  years  the  lay- 
ing of  more  miles  of  track  than  has  been 
constructed  in  the  entire  trans-Mississippi 
region  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
Tliis  movement  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  remarkable  industrial  and  financial 
conditions     prevailing     throughout     the 


national  bread  basket  was  largely  filled 
from  fields  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Last  year  the  millers  of  the  Middle  West 
looked  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 
wheat  to  fill  their  lioppers,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Northwestern 
cereal  production  the  farmers  studied  the 
quotations  of  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  St. 
liouis,  instead  of  Liverpool.  Previously 
the  market  for  wheat  grown  in  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  was  found  through  the  chan- 
nel   of   the    Columbia    River    from    Port- 


E.  H.   ±lariiin<in,   wno  represents  a  good  half  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road   interests.      Mr.    Harriman's    rise    to    power   has   been    due    to 
his    intimate    knowledge     of    the    railroad    business     and 
his   ability    as   a    manager. 


United  States,  and  in  which  the  States 
of  tlie  Pacific  Coast  have  a  singularly 
prominent  part. 

In  every  avenue  of  production  and  com- 
merce, due  in  a  hirge  measure  to  the 
growth  of  Oriental  trade  consequent  upon 
the  world  events  that  followed  in  quick 
succession  the  advent  of  the  flagship  of 
the  American  Pacific  Sf|uadron  in  INIanila 
Bay  on  the  first  day  of  May,  seven  years 
ago,  there  has  been  tremendous  advance- 
ment.     It    is   but   a   few  years   since  the 


land  docks  or  from  the  harbors  of  Pugct 
Sound.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since 
foodstuffs  were  shipped  into  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, the  Dakotas  and  Oklahoma,  not 
to  mention  some  of  the  divisions  having 
viewpoints  of  the  world  over  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific.  What  has  trans- 
pired during  the  past  twenty  years,  trans- 
forming the  Great  Plains  region  from 
the  Canadian  boundary  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  into  the  most  colossal  granary  of 
the  world,  is  the  same  character  of  evo- 
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Map  showing:  the  existing  railroad  lines  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  those  now  projected  by  five  big  systems. 


lution  the  Pacific  Coast  country  is  under- 
going at  present. 

THE   IMPELLING  INFLUENCE. 

Viewing  the  future  of  transportation  in 
the  light  of  experience,  American  railroad 
magnates  have  looked  with  longing  eyes 
upon  the  traffic  centers  of  remarkable 
promise  along  the  Pacific  seaboard.  The 
Columbia  Eiver,  Puget  Sound,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  San  Pedro  Bay,  and  other  gate- 
ways less  utilized,  through  which  the  traf- 
fic will  move,  are  the  objective  terminal 
points. 

By  reason  of  the  large  immigration 
movement  that  has  set  into  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  these  states  offer  the 
most  enchanting  field  for  railroad  exploi- 
tation. With  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
of  new  track  in  course  of  construction  or 
authorized  by  the  systems  already  travers- 
ing the  northern  territory;  engineering 
corps  of  two  other  large  systems  already 
in  the  field,  and  a  third  ready  to  begin 
operations  seeking  routes  by  which  local 
traffic  may  be  developed,  operations  are 
progressing  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. 


SOURCE   OF   LUMBER  SUPPLY. 

Since  the  lumber  industry  first  assumed 
large  proportions  in  the  states  bordering 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  along  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  Gulf  Coast,  those  sections 
of  the  Union  at  the  North  and  the  South 
have  enjoyed  undisputed  control  of  the 
immense  market  of  the  country  between. 
During  the  present  year  the  balance  of 
trade  has  shifted  to  the  North  Pacific 
Coast,  and  in  future  the  bulk  of  timber 
supply  for  the  entire  West  must  be  hauled 
from  the  forests  of  fir,  spruce,  hemlock, 
yellow  and  sugar  pine,  constituting  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  the  Cascades 
and  Coast  Range  Mountains  and  skirting 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  waterways. 

That  epochs  in  industrial  affairs  com- 
mand the  combined  srenius  of  leaders  in 
each  distinct  division,  is  demonstrated  in 
the  advent  at  practically  the  same  time 
in  the  Westward  trend  of  railroad  aggres- 
sion of  three  great  captains  of  transpor- 
tation— James  J.  Hill,  E.  H.  Harriman 
and  George  J.  Gould — but  each  indepen- 
dently of  the  others.  To  be  sure,  the  two 
first  named  already  send  their  trains  down 
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t(i  the  Western  beaches  of  America,  but 
with  the  threatened  advance  of  covetous 
competitors  who  would  share  in  the  reve- 
nue-yielding tonnage,  they  are  fortifying 
already  advantageous  positions. 

For  a  dozen  3'ears  there  has  been  no 
great  amount  of  mileage  added  to  rail- 
roads of  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  California 
the  Santa  Fe  established  its  line  into  San 
Francisco,  served  exclusively  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  system  for  years — as  in- 
deed was  the  entire  State  of  California 
with  the  exception  of  the  citrus  district 
of  the  South  that 
had  enjoyed  compet- 
itive lines  for  about 
twenty  years.  In 
Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho,  con- 
struction has  been 
limited  to  a  few 
feeders,  branch  lines 
and  independent 
railroads  of  import- 
ance locally  and  in- 
fluential in  devel- 
opment. 

WESTERN        PACIFIC 
THE    FOREMOST. 

Simultaneously 
with  the  rising  tide 
of  industrial  condi- 
tiions  throughout  Pa- 
cific Coast  territory, 
announcements  of 
the  purposes  of 
these  financial  gi- 
ants directing  the  in- 
vestment of  a  hun- 
dred millions,  and  so 
much  more  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the 
accomplishment  of 
the     ends     sought, 

have  brought  to  the  individual  citizen  sud- 
den realization  of  his  good  fortune  to  have 


George    Gould,    who    is 
interests    through    to    the 


figure  looming  large  on  the  railroad  horizon  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  is  evidently  attempting  to  gain 
an   entrance    to   every   great   harhor. 


chase  of  lines  and  building  new  tracks 
the  system  was  connected  through  to  Bal- 
timore. There  still  remained  in  the  West 
a  long  stretch  of  desert,  mountains  and 
intervening  productive  valleys  to  span  in 
the  plans  for  "driving  the  iron  stallions 
down  to  drink"  at  the  waters  tinted  by 
the  setting  sun. 

Stretching  from  the  Missouri,  the 
Western  terminus  of  the  Wabash,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  linked  at  Pueblo  with  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  extending  thence 
to   Salt  Lake  City  and  with  its  feeders 

reaching  further 
westward  to  the 
south  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  From  this 
point  the  railroad 
builders  were  or- 
dered to  take  up 
their  task,  parallel- 
ing the  Central  Pa- 
cific line  of  the  Har- 
riman  system  across 
Nevada,  thence 
across  the  Sierras  at 
Beckwith  Pass,  and 
down  thro'  the  fer- 
tile Sacramento  Val- 
ley to  the  metropolis 
of  the  Coast.  It  is  the 
intention  to  com- 
plete this  line  of  al- 
most a  thousand 
miles  within  the 
coming  twelve- 
tnonth.  Meanwhile, 
engineers  are  seek- 
ing a  route  to  the 
North  by  which  the 
Gould  system  may 
deliver  traffic  from 
the  other  side  of 
the  Appalachians  to 
Portland,  and  dispatch  East-bound  trains 
with    Oregon    and    Washington    Imnber, 


now   pushing    his   railroad 
Coast.      He    is    the    third 


a  part  in  the  fruition  about  to  be  realized,      wheat  and  grain  products,  Columbia  River 


The  first  of  these  railroad  projects 
actually  started,  and  on  which  construc- 
tion work  is  being  prosecuted  with  a  well- 
organized  campaign  for  early  completion, 
is  the  Western  Pacific — the  line  by  which 
George  J.  Gould  hopes  to  accomplish  the 
completion  of  a  transcontinental  system 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  under 
one  head.  Realization  of  this  ambition 
became  a  possibility  when  the  Wabash  se- 


salmon  and  commerce  from  the  Orient. 

ACTIVITY  OF  HARRIMAN   SYSTEM. 

In  keeping  with  the  well  established 
principle  of  railroad  operation,  that  lines 
of  least  resistance — those  having  the  low- 
est oradients  and  least  curvature — are  en- 


abled to  carry  freight  and  passenger  traf- 
fic at  lowest  cost,  the  management  of  the 
Harriman  system  has    expended    during 
cured  entrance  to  Pittsburg  and  by  pur-      the  past  three  years  $185,000,000  in  bet- 
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teriiu'iits.  This  iiiimonse  expenditure, 
largely  devoted  to  eliminating  heavy 
grades  and  sliarji  curves,  and  shortening 
mileage,  practically  laying  the  system 
with  heavy  steel,  has  l)een  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  all  sections  served  by  lines,  regard- 
less of  where  the  labor  was  concentrated. 

Appreciating  the  demands  of  a  stead- 
ily increasing  volnme  of  traffic  (U'iginat- 
ing  in  Oregon,  in  the  develojmient  of 
which  the  combined  lines  of  the  system 
have  the  greatest  interest,  and  June  per- 
formed an  important  part,  the  manage- 
ment several  months  since  authorized 
construction  of  new  roads  and  extensive 
improvement  involving  expenditures  of 
$24,000,000. 

The  Lewiston-lii|iari;i  mad.  along  tlie 
Snake  Eiver.  71  miles  in  length,  is  now 
being  graded,  to  be  operated  jointly  with 
the  ivTorthern  Pacific.  The  brancli  to  con- 
nect the  Coos  Bay  section  with  the  outside 
world  is  |)roje('ted  from  Drain  via  Gardner 
to  Marshtield,  Oregon,  SI  nules  in  length, 
the  survey  for  which  is  being  completed 
and  rails  ordered.  Surveys  are  now  being 
made  for  the  Oregon  Eastern  Railroad, 
which  it  is  announced  will  extend  from 
Eugene  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  Hunt- 
ington on  the  0.  R.  &  N.,  spanning  the 
state  from  east  to  west,  and  with  a 
branch  diverting  at  a  point  east  of  the 
Cascades  to  tap  the  Klamath  Falls  sec- 
tion. From  this  line  across  the  state 
diverging  branches  will  serve  territory 
of  Central  Oregon,  not  easily  accessible 
from  any  other  railroad. 

NORTHERN    LINES    ALERT. 

Of  tremendous  importance  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast  railroad  situation,  and  mani- 
festly of  great  value  in  its  effect  upon 
the  future  of  Portland  as  a  trade  center 
and  the  advancement  of  the  basin  of  the 
Cohnnbia,  is  the  buildino-  of  the  Portland 
A:  Seattle  Railway,  from  Kennewick, 
Wash.,  to  Portland,  via  A^ancouver,  cross- 
ing the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers 
by  two  splendid  steel  bridges.  Trains  of 
the  Northern  lines  have  been  obliged  to 
haul  their  tonnage  over  the  Cascades  on 
lines  of  heavy  grades  at  almost  prohibit- 
ive cost.  Especially  has  this  expense 
been  felt  in  handling  of  transcontinental 
freight  at  low  through  rates.  It  was  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  that  in  order 
to  meet  competition  on  even  terms  the 
roads  must  be  enabled  to  enter  Portland 


on  a  water-level  fdutc  This  could  be 
had  only  along  llic  north  bank  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  the  new  auxiliary 
corporation  was  formed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  to  constrtict 
'i'M  miles  of  road,  build  two  modern  steel 
bridges  across  the  streams  and  make  Port- 
land the  nearest  and  most  direct  Pacific 
port  tenninal  of  the  Hill  lines.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  have  the  road  in  operation  be- 
fore the  end  of  1906,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $12,000,000. 

CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE    &    ST.    PAUL. 

AVith  the  announced  purpose  to  extend 
its  trackage  from  ('hand)erlain,  S.  D.,  to 
the  Cohnnbia  River  and  Puget  Sound,  the 
C.  Al.  &  St.  P.  is  reported  to  have  a  capi- 
talization of  $25,000,000  in  readiness  to 
accomplish  its  object.  It  is  stated  on 
seemin<jrlv  good  authoritv  that  extensive 
terminal  grounds  have  been  secured  at 
Tacoma  for  the  northern  terminals  of 
this  line. 

CHICAGO    &    NORTHWESTERN. 

Another  factor  that  is  soon  to  be  reck- 
oned with  by  the  other  railroad  managers 
is  tlu'  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  complet- 
ing this  season  its  latest  extension  to 
Eander,  in  Western  Wyoming,  and  with 
extensions  projected  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
only  about  150  miles  distant,  and  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  at  Seattle  and  Portland. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  a  powerful  rail- 
road having  been  gradually  extended  to- 
ward a  long-cherished  traffic  territory. 
From  their  vantage  point  in  Wall  Street, 
and  perhaps  even  in  Lombard  Street,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Belgian  monarch,  the 
financial  interests  behind  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  have  watched  the  growth  of 
the  Northwestern  States.  Now  that  the 
proper  time  has  come,  the  official  order 
for  extension  to  share  in  movement  of 
the  traffic  may  be  expected. 

LAX    PUBLIC    APPRECIATION. 

In  fostering  immigration,  encouraging 
industrial  growth,  aiding  in  the  establish- 
ment of  great  institutions  and  hel])ing  to 
sustain  them,  the  railroad  companies  de- 
serve great  credit  and  a  larger  measure 
of  appreciation  than  is  generally  accord- 
ed. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  their 
policy  is  to  exact  the  greatest  possible 
revenue  from  the  public  without  giving 
anything  in  return,  though,  unfortunate- 
Iv,  that  idea  is  too  often  cherished. 


THE  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE   OF 
HOMER  DAVENPORT 

An  Intervie^v  With  tne  Famous  Cartoonist 


Part  II 


T  IS  a  question  to  me  which  of  my 
pursuits    I    should   prefer    to   fol- 


T 

I  low  exclusively.  When  I  see  audi- 
JL.  ences  at  one  of  my  lectures,  so 
pleased,  so  charmed,  and  so  de- 
lighted, I  sometimes  think  I  should  pre- 
fer that.  But  if  I  could  cartoon  the  way 
a  cartoonist  ought  to,  free  from  editorial 
bias,  and  from  that  pressure  that   is  al- 

hrought  to  bear,  I  should  prefer 
Of  course,   a   fellow  would  enjoy 

doing  the  most  good,  and  I  think 
the  most  good  I  ever  did  was  with  a  car- 
toon. When  Admiral  Dewey  was  so 
nearly  heartbroken  by  his  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  going  abroad,  I  drew 
a  cartoon  about  it,  and  when  he  saw  it, 
he  fell  down  on  tbe  lounge  and  cried 
like  a  ten-vear-old  bov.     1   thouirht  then 


ways 
tbat. 
most 


that  I  sliould  rather  do  nothing  but  draw 
cartoons,  if  I  could  do  that  much  good 
with  them  occasionally.  And  then,  when 
I  get  out  on  my  farm  and  see  that  I 
can  make  those  birds  and  animals  hap- 
py, can  supply  them  with  everything  they 
want,  can  guarantee  them  a  hapjjy  life 
and  protect  them  from  harm,  then  I  am 
very  happy  there.  I  really  couldn't  say 
which  I  prefer. 

I  believe,  after  all,  though,  that  if  I 
could  always  lecture  to  intelligent,  high- 
minded  people,  I  should  prefer  that  to 
any  other  occupation.  My  success  as  a 
lecturer  has  always  appeared  strange, 
coming  out  into  the  world,  as  I  did,  with- 
out any  education  to  speak  of.  You  see, 
my  mother  did  not  want  me  to  be  educated, 
in  the  ordinary  ttse  of  the  term,  and  my 
father   fmnul 


IK' 


couldn't   beat   anything 


>!f^ 
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The   passing   of   the   Indian.     Something   more   than   a   cartoon. 
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into  nie;  still,  it  is  with  the  most  highly 
educated  class  of  audiences  that  my  lec- 
tures take.  Let  me  go  and  lecture  to  a 
lot  of  hack  drivers  and  they  will  wonder 
what  in  the  world  anybody  got  me  to  lec- 
ture for,  but  T  remember  that  in  the  fin- 
est club  I  ever  spoke  before,  the  Eem- 
brandt  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  the  laugh  came 
more  quickly  than  anywhere  else,  to  my 
story  about  how  my  father  moved  to  Sil- 
verton,  up  in  the  interior  of  Oregon,  from 
off  his  farm  near  by,  so  I  might  have  the 
benefits  of  the  Latin  quarter  of  that  city. 
They  applauded  that  story  for  five  min- 
utes, while  at  Chautauqua  there  wasn't  a 
smile  for  a  long  time,  and  then  one  man 
laughed. 

I  fool  audiences;  it  takes  two  or  three 
minutes  for  one  to  get  on  to  me  when 
I  start.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  as 
I  never  have  heard  a  lecturer  of  note. 
Mark  Twain  and  Major  Pond  did  not 
want  me  to  see  one.  I  don't  know  what 
these  men  do.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
am  different  or  not.  What  James  Whit- 
comb  Eiley  said  to  me  in  this  regard,  one 
night  after  I  had  delivered  a  lecture,  has 
always  puzzled  me.  He  came  to  me,  wip- 
ing a  few  tears  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  and  said :  "Homer,  it's  spread  on  you 
thicker  than  on  anybody  I  ever  saw." 

"What  is  spread  on  me?"  I  asked.  "Is 
it  anything  I  ought  to  lose?" 

"No,  it's  just  spread  on  you  thicker 
than  on  any  fellow  I  ever  saw." 

"Will  you  explain  it  to  me,  so  I  can 
feel  comfortable  about  it?" 

"Well,  it  is  just  right  under  the  fifth 
rib,  an  inch  one  way  or  the  other  would 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 

^ATiatever  it  is,  at  the  Bembrandt  Chib, 
with  all  of  those  highly  cultured  judges, 
professors  and  painters  in  the  audience, 
there  was  something  that  came  right  back, 
as  soon  as  they  had  found  out  what  I  was. 
When  I  had  spoken  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes they  were  so  quick  on  the  trigger 
that  I  had  only  to  start  on  some  of  the 
points  and  they  would  drown  them  with 
laughter. 

My  success  as  a  lecturer  has  always 
been  a  conundrum  to  my  father.  He 
know  that  I  had  no  education  and  learn- 
ing, and  therefore  could  not  impart  any 
knowledge,  as  a  man  can  not  impart  what 
he  hasn't  got.  So,  when  somebody  told 
him  I  had  made  a  great  hit,  he  asked  if 
it  had  been  after  the  champagne  had  been 


served.  He  knew  that  an  audience  will  only 
stand  about  five  minutes — your  clothes 
will  hold  them  that  long,  and  then  unless 
you  interest  them  they  will  begin  to  go. 
He  didn't  take  any  stock  in  what  had 
been  told  him,  until  he  saw  a  very  com- 
jilimentary  letter  which  Major  Pond 
wrote  Arthur  Brisbane,  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  regarding  me.  Then  he  said: 
"Well,  he  couldn't  fool  Pond,  so  he  is  sell- 
ing some  kind  of  soap;  what  can  it  be?" 

This  is  what  he  wrote  me: 

"Homer : 

"I  wrote  a  letter  yesterday,  but  last 
night  my  fancy  started  again  upon  the 
proposition  or  fact  of  your  being  a  plat- 
form-speaker, and  I  thought  of  the  kind 
of  speeclies  you  will  make  and  of  the 
preparation  for  them.  Of  course  I  had 
to  think  of  them  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Phillips,  Beecher,  Webster,  Everett, 
and  others,  all  of  them  learned  and  great 
orators  who  could  plead  a  cause  with 
hardly  less  effect  than  Demosthenes.  But, 
of  course,  you  are  not  of  their  kind,  but 
sui  generis,  and  can  be  no  other,  and,  if 
you  should  attempt  it,  would  most  miser- 
ably fail.  Edward  Everett,  the  highest 
product  of  our  schools,  wrote  his  lectures 
with  the  most  extreme  care  and  criticism, 
committed  them  to  memory,  and  re- 
hearsed them  over  and  over  in  front  of  a 
mirror  to  see  that  every  motion  and  ges- 
ture was  faultless,  and  tested  with  his 
ear  to  catch  any  departure  of  intonation 
or  inflection  from  the  proper  vocal  ex- 
pression. You  will  do  none  of  this. 
Neither  will  you  amaze  men  by  the  ex- 
tent of  your  erudition,  the  profundity  of 
your  reasoning,  or  the  gracefulness  of 
your  rhetoric,  and  you  will  not,  cannot, 
attempt  it.  You  will  just  be  yourself  if 
you  succeed ;  and  give  them  a  sample  of 
instantaneous,  spontaneous,  mental  com- 
bustion, and  recollect,  my  boy,  that  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  effects  you  must 
be  in  the  highest  grade  of  health,  with 
your  faculties  on  the  qui  vive,  bubbling, 
pressing  for  expression,  and  then  with 
the  magnetic  emanation  of  the  audience 
which  you  will  appropriate,  they  will  be 
charmed,  instructed,  converted,  and  they 
may  never  know  how  it  is  done,  and,  if  by 
chance  your  utterances  should  be  seen 
by  them  in  print,  they  would  be  more  at 
a  loss  than  ever.  But  you  cannot  waste 
your  high-grade  ebullience  in  visiting  and 
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social  intercourse  the  day  of  your  plat- 
form efforts.  Mental  force,  esthetic  deli- 
cacy, the  power  of  spiritual  charm,  are 
all  limited  in  quantity  and  in  their  qual- 
ity depend  upon  their  fullness  and  suffi- 
ciency. Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  de- 
pended more  on  this  amplitude  than  oth- 
ers, refused  to  spend  his  force  and  fervor 
in  social  intercourse  when  on  a  lecture 
tour.  Hence  many  people  who  had  heard 
of  his  immense  mental  and  emotional  dif- 
fusion, thought,  after  meeting  him  and 
exchanging  a  few  commonplace  words, 
that  he  had  been  much  overrated.  In 
explanation  of  this,  he  said  that  he  saved 
up  his  strength  for  the  benefit  of  his 
audience;  that  as  they  paid  their  money 
in  liberal  allowance  they  were  entitled  to 
his  best  efforts.  And  your  performances 
will  rate  according  to  your  bodily  and 
mental  and  spiritual  condition,  and  don't 
forget  this.  Homer.  You  will  recollect 
I  have  told  you  the  same  in  connection 
with  your  art  performances.  Recollect 
how,  when  you  were  in  Washington — and 


the  few  davs  there  were  heaven  to  me,  be- 
cause  with  you — four  hours'  work  ex- 
hausted you,  and  theoi  a  carriage-ride 
about  the  city  rested  you  and  filled  you 
up  again,  for  you  were  the  passive  recipi- 
ent of  the  pervasive,  renovating  spirit 
everywhere  abroad.  Then  your  eyes  were 
open,  but  you  did  not  answer  my  ques- 
tions, and  I  saw  that  you  were  being  im- 
mersed in  the  divine  afflatus  upon  which 
you,  more  than  most  others,  must  de- 
pend— the  spirit  of  the  beasts  and  birds, 
the  field,  the  woods,  and  not  less  earth's 
human  inhabitants. 


'Yours, 


'T.  W.  D." 


]\Iy  father's  letters  are  the  greatest  ser- 
mons in  the  world.  Arthur  Brisbane  al- 
ways used  to  devour  every  one  of  them. 
He  wore  them  out  reading  them.  The 
idea  always  entertained  him  that  the  let- 
ters I  got  from  home  never  had  a  bit  of 
news  in  them.  He  thinks  my  father  is 
the  greatest  man  he  ever  knew  outside 


(  m.no 


f  H,it4A'«Ht 


Davenport   laughs  grimly  over  his  victims  in  showing  them  as   woe-hegone   over   a  possible  curbing 

of    the    cartoonist. 
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of  his  own  father.  He  doesn't  give  me 
much  credit  for  anything  I  have  done. 
He  thinks  I  reflect  in  a  weak  way  some  of 
my  father's  ideas. 

I  once  wrote  to  my  father  to  come  on 
from  Oregon  to  Morris  Plains  and  plant 
some  trees  on  my  farm,  that  I  might  re- 
member him  by  them.  After  I  had  mailed 
the  letter  I  realized  that  there  was  some 
kind  of  a  point  in  it  which  left  my  Jaw 
exposed ;  it  was  promptly  covered  with 
his  fist.  He  wrote  back:  "Thanks  for 
yonr  invitation;  but  if,  when  I  am  gone, 
yon  look  around  and  find  that  I  didn't 
leave  any  remendjrance  with  you  but  a 
few  shade  trees,  ])e  kind  enough  not  to 
tell  anybody." 

Once  1  happened  to  mention  to  my 
fatlier  in  a  letter  that  1  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  playing  poker  on  the  train 
to  pass  the  time  between  Xew  York  and 
IMorris  Plains.  'I'lie  res])onse  T  got  to 
this  was:  "Out  in  Missouri,  in  18G0,  your 
Uncle  John  and  Sam  Redwick  and  I 
used  to  play  seven-up.  in  the  evening.  One 
evening  I  said :  'Jolm,  will  you  play  me 
a  game  for  fun  T  He  answered :  'Xo,  I 
don't  want  to  play  unless  it's  for  some- 
thing interesting.'  I  got  back  at  iiini 
with:  "l  notice  lately,  John,  that  you  are 
not  interested  in  anything  unless  it  has  a 
vicious  tinge  to  it.'  " 

Again  my  father  wrote  to  me :  "Homer, 
it  makes  me  sad  to  notice  that  I  am  get- 
ting older  all  the  time  you  are  away  from 
me.  T  often  wonder  whether  it  was  best 
for  you  to  leave  home" ;  and  again :  "I 
don't  know  much  about  a  life  hereafter, 
but  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I  think 
there  is  one.  I  believe  we  either  go  up 
or  down." 

Every  one  of  these  letters  T  have  been 
speaking  of  was  the  basis  of  a  Brisbane 
editorial.  I  was  talking  to  Brisbane  one 
day,  and  I  ha]ipened  to  tell  him  the  story 
of  how,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  came  run- 
ning to  my  father,  telling  him  I  had  the 
belly-ache,  and  asking  him  if  he  wouldn't 
help  2110.  ^Ty  father  said  to  me :  "No, 
you  go  nm  around  a  bit,  you  haven't  suf- 
fered enough  yet,  and  wlien  you  think 
you  can  listen  to  me,  when  I  tell  you  it 
is  better  to  eat  graham  bread  than  jelly- 
cake  and  ]»lum-pudding,  then  you  can 
come  back  to  me."  The  next  day  there 
was  a  big  editorial  by  Brisbane  in  The 
,rournal,  in  wliich  he  said  that  the  com- 
mon ])en])le  had  not  suffered  enough  yet. 


When  my  father  saw  Brisbane  for  the 
first  time,  he  sat  and  looked  at  him  for 
a  while,  and  he  said :  "Homer,  I  am  glad 
you  haven't  got  a  head  shaped  like  Mr. 
Brisbane's.  Picture-makers  don't  have 
that  kind  of  a  head;  that's  the  kind  that 
thinks  deep  things,  grinds  them  all  up." 

The  funniest  things  happen  to  me.  I 
am  always  being  taken  for  my  coachman, 
or  a  groom  in  my  stable,  or  some  sort  of 
a  servant.  One  night  I  was  to  lecture  in 
the  Ansonia  Hotel,  in  Xew  York.  I  was  the 
guest  of  W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  the  proprietor, 
and  was  given  a  beautiful  suite  of  rooms. 
Before  dressing  I  went  down  to  the  bar- 
ber shop  to  get  shaved;  I  didn't  put  on 
my  collar,  which  I  had  taken  off,  l)ut 
just  turned  up  my  coat  collar;  after  I 
had  been  shaved  t  went  to  get  into  the 
elevator  again,  but  the  negro  elevator 
man  said  to  me :  "Take  that  other  ele- 
vator there."  So  I  went  across  and  took 
it;  it  stopped  at  the  first  floor,  and  a 
woman  got  in  with  a  mop;  on  the  next 
floor  the  woman  got  oil'  and  two  bed- 
makers  got  in,  and  on  the  third  floor 
two  fellows  brought  in  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture; and  that's  the  way  I  traveled  all 
the  way  to  the  nineteenth  floor.  By  and 
by  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  an  ele- 
vator for  the  servants.  1  went  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  and  said: 

"Stokes,  have  you  got  an  elevator  liere 
that  is  only  used  to  carry  servants?" 

"Yes;    why?" 

"Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  know." 

I  always  like  to  handle  my  own  horses, 
and  frequently  drive  to  the  station  to 
meet  guests.  One  night  I  did  this  when 
I  had  on  a  flannel  shirt.  There  were  lots 
of  other  coachmen  there  to  meet  that 
train;  one  of  them  looked  at  my  fine 
horses,  and  said :  "This  is  Mr.  Daven- 
port's team,  isn't  it?"  Two  or  three  of 
them  made  comments  on  my  horses,  and 
another  of  them  asked:  "Did  he  let  you 
come  out  with  a  flannel  shirt  on  like 
that?"  And  another  one  of  them  turned 
to  the  fellow  next  to  him,  and  said : 
"How  would  \o\\  like  to  have  a  job  like 
that?"  They  got  their  loads  first,  so 
they  didn't  learn  their  mistake. 

At  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  it 
was  worse  than  usual.  One  day  a  big, 
pompous  fellow  came  in  while  I  was  exer- 
cising one  of  my  Arabian  horses.  I 
pointed  to  the  horse  two  or  three  times, 
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explaining  his  fine  points,  but  he  didn't 
pav  nuich  attention.  When  I  was  done, 
he  said :  '"Is  Mr.  Davenport  going  to 
take  all  this  collection  back  to  ]\[orris 
Plains?"  Then  he  pulled  out  a  card  case 
and  handed  nie  a  card,  saying:  "I  am  a 
\(M-v  dear  friend  of  Mr.  Davenport's. 
When  he  comes  in,  tell  him  that  I  called." 

One  day,  also  at  the  Exposition,  I  was 
telling  a  vounii  fellow  about  mv  horses. 


and  he  pointed  to  my  room  in  which  I 
had  a  collection  of  my  cartoons,  and  said: 
"Where  did  you  get  your  pull  with  Dav- 
enport, to  get  all  of  those  pictures  you 
borrowed?"  It  was  almost  a  crime  to 
tell  that  fellow  that  I  was  Davenport 
himself;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't 
tell  him,  but  it  leaked  out,  and  he  was 
sitting  around  the  doorstep  of  my  cabin 
lono-  after  he  had  any  business  to  be 
there. 


Roosevelt    at    the    Lincoln    dinner    a   year    ago.      Davenport    places    the    two    men    on    an    equality    as 

saviours    of    their    country. 


"He's  good  enough  for  me."     President  Roosevelt   wrote   Davenport   a  warm  personal   letter  when  this 

cartoon   was   published,    and    the    Republican    party    spent    $200,000    in    printing    and    scattering 

copies    of    it    broadcast    during    the    last    presidential     campaign. 
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Homer  Davenport   at  home   in  his  cabin  on   the    "Trail"    at  the   Lewis   and  Clark  Exposition.     Joaquin 

Miller   is   holding    the   youngeet    of   Mr.    Davenport's    children,    and   his   little    daughter 

is    riding    one    of    his    famous    Arabian    stallions. 


DAVENPORTS  STORY  OF  JAKE  McLEAN 


I  am  reminded  of  a  story  about  Jake 
McLean.  He  was  an  odd  man,  and  they 
say  he  never  put  on  a  clean  shirt  except 
when  there  was  a  funeral.  He  was  a 
banker  in  Silverton,  Oregon,  where  I  was 
raised,  and  there  was  never  a  funeral 
there  that  he  didn't  ride  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  He  had  been  a  cattle 
man,  and  was  at  this  time  a  banker. 

It  was  the  worst  night  I  can  recall,  and 
I  can  recall  several  bad  ones.  It  was  one 
of  those  nights  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  when  it  is  very  comfortable  to 
be  in  a  solid  house,  but  it  is  a  horrible 
thing  if  there  is  any  question  about  the 
house.  Father  and  I  were  sitting  up  there 
at  our  house  in  Silverton,  talking  about 
how  comfortal)le  one  feels  on  such  a 
night,  when  the  stock  is  all  in. 

As  we  were  sitting  there  I  could  just 
hear  through  this  horrible  storm  a  door 
slamming  out  at  the  barn.  I  knew  that 
it  was  terrible  outside,  and  the  barn  door 
could  have  blown  off  for  all  I  would  do, 


but  I  was  afraid  that  father  would  hear 
it,  so  I  began  clearing  my  throat  about 
every  time  I  thought  that  door  was  going 
to  slam.  But  the  wind  played  me  false 
once,  and  he  heard  it.  He  said :  "Homer, 
that  is  the  upstairs  barn  door,  and  if  we 
don't  go  out  and  fix  it  the  roof  will  blow 
off." 

So  we  got  a  lantern  and  started  out. 
We  took  hold  of  each  other  to  brace  our- 
selves against  the  wind,  and  I  went  up 
into  the  barn  and  fastened  the  door  good 
and  tight.  We  decided  to  go  back  through 
the  mud  in  the  road,  as  it  would  help  us 
against  the  wind.  When  we  got  to  the 
sidewalk  by  the  house  a  dog  rushed  along 
and  jumped  up  on  us.  Of  course,  every- 
body in  Silverton  knew  everybody's  dog, 
and  this  was  Prince,  Jake  McLean's  dog. 
Just  then  we  heard  a  horse  galloping  up 
through  the  storm. 

"That  you,  Jake?"  called  father. 

"Yes."  " 
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"WHiere  are  you  ^oing  this  terrible 
night ?" 

"Going  up  to  Sconce's;  they're  all 
down  with  the  diphtheria  there,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  take  care  of  thein." 

"But,  Jake,  this  is  an  awful  night." 

"Yes,  T  know;  but  T  heard  they  were 
sick,  and  I  couldn't  sit  at  lionie  tbinking 
about  it,  so  I  took  my  liorse  and  am  going 
up  there." 

"Are  you  a  fool  ?"  my  father  called  out 
through  the  wiml.  "Wlien  you  get  into 
the  dead  timber  you   will   l)c   killed." 

"I  thouo'bt  about  tliat,  and  I  thousjht 


tbat  if  1  could  see  the  falling  limbs  I'd 
proliahly  dodge  right  into  one;  but  if  T 
fouldn't  see  them  at  all,  I'd  be  liable  to 
miss  them." 

"Are  you  sober?"  my  father  called 
again;  "and  going  into  the  dead  timber?" 

"Yes,  and  tbe  sooner  I  get  there,  the 
better." 

Pie  turned  his  horse  and  was  lost  in 
the  tempest.  Father  called  to  him  again, 
l)ut  no  response  came. 

Fatber  and  1  went  in,  built  up  the 
fire,  and  sat  there  talking  about  Jake 
unt'l    two    in    tlic    uiorninu-.      T    thouiiht 


"O.ir    children    versus    death    fares.      The    Amsterdam    Avenue     (N.    Y.)     child    breaker."       Davenport's 
cartoon   of   the   New   York   street-car   men's   apparently   vicious   tendency   to   run   aown   children. 


Mark  Hanna  cartooned  by  Davenport  in  a  new  role.      "As  he  would  like  to  be   cartooned,"   the  original 

caption   read. 


ifc 


A  cartoon  that  explains  itself.     This  is  the  kind  of  cartoon  that  makes  Davenport  a  national 
His  sympathies   are   as   wide   as   the   nation — and  wider. 


character. 
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"The  cold,  frray  dawn  of  the  morning  after." 
Judge  Parker  and  Judge  Herrick  the  morning  after 
the  election  of  1904.  This  cartoon  was  originally 
drawn  by  Davenport  and  printed  three  weeks  be- 
fore election.  The  actual  morning  after  election 
turned  out  to  be  cold  and  gray,  so  it  was  re- 
printed   with    great    effect. 


my  fatlier  was  the  best  man  in  Silverton, 
still  he  knew  too  much  to  do  what  Jake 
was  doing.  My  father  told  me  a  good 
many  things  about  Jake  that  night,  es- 
pecially, that  when  we  all  had  the  small- 
pox, Jake  was  the  only  man  that  came 
and  helped  him. 

The  next  afternoon  Jake  returned.  He 
had  ridden  all  night,  a  distance  of,  per- 
haps, twenty  miles,  through  the  black 
night  of  the  timber,  and  reached  the 
Sconces'  at  daybreak.  He  found  four 
children  dead  in  the  house,  and  the  whole 
family  down  sick;  it  was  a  very  large 
family,  and  Jake  took  care  of  all  of  them 
until  they  were  well.  As  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived and  found  the  dead  bodies,  he  made 
the  rest  as  comfortable  as  possible,  rode 
back  to  town,  got  a  spring  wagon  full 
of  coffins,  drove  it  back,  and  buried  the 
dead  bodies  himself.  Then  he  nursed  the 
others  back  to  health. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Jake  he  insisted 
on  my  drawing  his  picture;  I  drew  it, 
and  I  think  it  was  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  done.  Jake  never  saw 
the  drawing;  he  didn't  care  to  see  it. 
That  wasn't  what  was  bothering  him,  he 
just  wanted  me  to  make  it  before  he 
died. 


J 


'Never  too  old  to  learn."     Davenport's  appreciative  cartoon  of  Huxley,   the  English  scientist,   studying 

great    problems    in    his    extreme    old    age. 


RUSSIA'S  STRUGGLE  FOR 

FREEDOM 

By  ^iVilliam   H.    Galvani 


NEVER  before  has  official  Rus- 
sia been  so  terribly  exposed 
as  in  these  history-making 
days.  Never  before,  in  these 
days  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, has  any  governing  power  been  held 
up  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  as  the  Des- 
potism of  the  Xorth.  Surely  a  spectre 
so  brutal,  so  ghastly  and  so  hideous  has 
never,  since  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  as  to 
whether,  in  the  gloomiest  period  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  any  subdivision  of  the  human 
family  ever  sufEered  so  terribly  from  the 
yoke  imposed  by  Tyranny,  Imposture  and 
Privilege,  as  the  people  in  the  Empire  of 
the  Czar.  Nor  have  civil,  military,  and 
priestly  arrogance  and  usurpations  ever 
transformed  any  land  into  such  a  scene 
of  dissension,  of  hatred,  of  persecution, 
and  of  blood,  as  the  twin  monster  of  state- 
craft and  priestcraft  in  the  Holy  RuG- 
sian  Empire.  And  all  this  was  deliberate- 
ly planned  and  cruelly  executed  with  but 
one  aim  in  view,  namely — that  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  governing  autocracy 
should  not  slip  out  from  its  bloody  hands. 
Civilization,  however,  without  freedom, 
has  never  been  known  to  exist  very  long. 
Hence  the  general  outbreak — an  eruption 
which  bids  well  to  shatter  and  to  scatter 
all  that  has  been  held  together  by  the 
blood  and  tears  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  people.  The  situation,  indeed,  has 
become  such  that  a  member  of  the  Em- 
peror's Council,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  that  of  a  "Patron  of  Ignorance 
and  Ally  of  Despotism,"  admitted  that 
"It  is  a  frightful  disease  from  which 
Russia  is  suffering."  A  frightful  dis- 
ease it  certainly  is,  and  its  actual  origin 
in  that  land  dates  back  to  the  remote 
time  of  the  introduction  of  imperialism 
among  the  flourishing  and  peaceful  peas- 
ant republics.  With  this  Ijcgan  the  "con- 
solidation" of  the  interests  of  the  Em- 


pire, which  was  but  another  name  for 
centralization  of  power,  and  the  increase 
of  appetite  for  autocratic  power  had  con- 
stantly grown  by  what  it  fed  on — more 
power. 

It  was,  however,  Avith  the  advent  of  the 
Romanoff  dynasty,  about  three  hundred 
years  ago,  that  the  centralization  of  pow- 
er began  to  make  its  rapid  strides.  One 
liundred  years  of  the  Romanoff,  and  we 
find  Peter  the  Great  to  have  succeeded  in 
assuming  full  autocratic  control  of  both 
church  and  state — an  alliance  which  has 
never  been  known  to  bring  anything  to 
a  people  but  desolation  and  despair.  An- 
other hundred  years,  and  Russia,  through 
the  then  raging  Napoleonic  wars,  came 
into  contact  with  Western  Europe,  and 
this,  in  a  great  measure,  brought  into  the 
land  of  the  Czar  the  spirit  of  revolution 
against  the  allied  powers — the  hierarchy 
and  monarchy. 

The  first  effort  for  constitutional  rights 
was  made  when  Nicholas  I.  announced  his 
own  accession,  in  December,  1825.  This 
organized  effort  was  made  by  the  Decem- 
l^rists,  who  took  advantage  of  the  prevail- 
ing perplexity  of  opinion  during  the  days 
of  the  interregnum,  when  the  people 
were  undecided  on  the  question  of  suc- 
cession. According  to  the  laws  of  pri- 
mogeniture, the  successor  of  Alexander  I. 
should  have  been  Constantine,  the  eldest 
of  his  brothers.  But  Constantine  re- 
nounced the  crown  in  order  to  marry  the 
Countess  Groudsinska,  and  hence,  Nich- 
olas, the  third  son  of  Paul,  became  Em- 
peror-Pontiff of  all  the  Russias.  The  re- 
volt at  his  accession  was  led  by  the  poet, 
Rileyeff,  head  of  the  Society  of  the  North, 
andPestel,  head  of  the  Society  of  the 
South.  The  result  of  the  first  struggle 
for  freedom  in  Russia  was  the  ghastly 
execution  of  Pestel,  Rileyeff,  Monravieff- 
Apostol,  Bestuzheff-Riumin,  and  Kakov- 
sky,  while  about  one  hundred  young  men, 
representing  the  flower  of  Russian  intelli- 
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geneo,  were  exiled  to  Siberia.  Inspired  by 
tbe  lives  of  those  who  died  for  liberty  in 
Iviissia,  a  nnml^er  of  yoim.s:  men  were  led 
to  take  the  "Hannibal  Oath"  of  avenging 
the  memory  of  those  forerunners  of  free- 
dom in  the  land  of  the  Czars,  and  from 
this  small  band  the  work  continued  unin- 
terruptedly to  this  day.  Their  activity, 
however,  was  never  so  systematic  and  so 
far-reaching  as  it  has  been  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  persistent  effort  and  heroic 
sacrifice. 

But  ))rinces  and  priests  had  agreed  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  civil  society  ac- 
cording to  tile  true  spirit  of  their  alliance, 
and  hence  the  struggle  became  more  and 
more  intense.  The  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda was  pushed  into  every  part  of  the 
empire,  and  no  district  was  so  remote  but 
that  it  was  reached  by  the  self-sacrificing 
eti'orts  of  the  men  and  women  who  enlisted 
through  the  war  for  freedom.  Not  only 
had  the  Imperial  government  to  pay  with 
the  liv(  s  of  its  most  servile  tools  for  every 
man  er  woman  who  died  on  the  scaffolds, 
liut  e\-ei-y  sacrifice  brought  new  men  and 
women  into  the  ranks  with  a  firm  detiT- 
mination  to  tight  it  out.  Jt  was  during 
this  period  of  intense  activity  that  Alex- 
ander 11,  himself,  was  torn  to  fragments 
on  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  it 
was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Ini])erial 
government  inaugurated  througli  its  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  agents  a  system  of  civil 
strife  among  the  different  classes  and 
creeds,  constituting  the  population  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  on  the  old  maxim  of  ''Di- 
vide and  (lovern."  Hence  a  people  who 
heretofore  lived  in  peace  and  amity,  by 
cunning  and  deception,  were  brought  to  a 
state  of  internal  strife  and  hatred,  result- 
ing in  the  direst  calamities  to  the  long- 
suffering  people  of  that  unhapj^y  land. 

With  the  advent  of  Alexander  III,  in 
March,  ISSl,  matters  became  still  more 
unbearable.  Alexander,  himself  a  blood- 
thirsty ruHian  by  nature  and  inclination, 
his  rule,  influenced  by  Katkoff,  editor  of 
the  Moscow  Gazette,  Leontieff,  editor  of 
the  Russian  Messenger,  and  Pobiednost- 
seff,  jjrocurator  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod, 
became  the  most  terrible  engine  of  oppres- 
sion and  civil  strife.  To  strangle  the 
growing    spirit    of    democracy    had    more 


than  ever  become  autocracy's  chief  prob- 
lem, and  how  well  it  succeeded  in  this 
work  one  may  well  judge  from  the  fact 
that  scarce  a  household  is  to  be  found 
throughout  Russia,  unless  it  be  among  the 
most  illiterate  classes,  which  has  not  fur- 
nished one  or  more  victims  for  exile,  the 
fortress  or  the  gallows. 

It  was  under  such  a  state  of  affairs  when 
Nicholas  II  came  into  power  in  1895,  and 
among  his  first  public  utterances  was  the 
declaration,  "I  intend  to  protect  the  yrin- 
ci]de  of  autocracy  as  firmly  and  unswerv- 
ingly as  did  my  late  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten father."  This  memorable  declara- 
tion was  made  on  January  29,  1895,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  receiving  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  deputations  who  came  from 
all  ])arts  of  the  empire  to  testify  their 
loyalty  by  the  customary  presentation  of 
bread  and  salt;  and  his  majesty  pro- 
nounced his  words  in  a  strong,  clear  voice, 
and  with  a  remarkably  resolute  manner. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  here 
that  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  meant  to  keep 
his  word.  With  so  great  a  galaxy  of  Grand 
Dukes,  with  such  an  army  of  ecclesias- 
tical fakirs,  civil,  military,  naval,  and 
other  promoters  and  adventurers,  sup- 
])orted  by  the  servility  of  an  editorial 
cabal,  represented  by  such  as  Aksakoff, 
Katkoff,  Leontieff,  Mestshersky,  Souvor- 
in.  and  others,  absolutism  in  all  its  rigor 
was  never  more  triumphant.  The  auto- 
cratic system  became  uKjre  oppressive; 
the  official  thieves,  more  unscrupulous; 
taxation,  more  unl)earable;  education,, 
practically  inaccessible;  and  bread, 
scarcer  and  scarcer.  Every  section  of  the 
vast  country  had  become  a  scene  of  civil 
strife.  Finland  w^as  reduced  to  an  ap- 
palling subjection,  Poland  no  longer  pre- 
sented any  symptoms  of  life,  the  Jews 
completely  ruined,  the  Dukhobors  driven 
out  of  the  country  like  wild  beasts;  the 
Stundists,  banished;  the  Menonites,  ex- 
jtatriated ;  universities,  closed,  and  for 
the  intellectual  representatives  of  the 
community  there  remained  nothing  but 
either  servile  sulmiission,  or  war  unto 
death.  Herein  is  the  secret  of  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  spirit  of  revolt 
in  the  land  of  the  (*zars;  and  neither  Mr. 
William  T.   Stead's  strange  and  startling 
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elfort  "to  emancipate  the  Czar"  and  to 
bring  him  and  the  people  closer  to  each 
other,  nor  Count  Tolstoy's  non-resistance 
dream,  could  possibly  check  the  spirit  of 
rebellion. 

The  Manchurian  adventure,  with  its 
vast  system  of  railway  construction,  for- 
tifications, town  building,  and  still  vaster 
system  of  official  theft — for  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  about  three-fourths  of  all  the 
millions  expended  were  stolen  by  the 
Ijureaucrats  in  charge — paved  the  way  for 
the  memorable  Eusso-Japanese  conflict 
with  all  its  dire  consequences  to  the  orga- 
nized brigandage  presided  over  by  His 
Imperial  ilajesty,  Xicholas  Alexandro- 
vitch.  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Eussias,  King  of  Poland,  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  terrible  dis- 
aster in  the  Far  East  and  the  gathering 
storm  at  home  led  the  autocracy  to  a  new 
scheme  of  perjury  and  deception,  in  or- 
der to  create  some  enthusiasm  and  unifica- 
tion of  an  outraged  people  whereby  their 
endless  trials  and  misfortunes  might  be 
met  in  a  spirit  of  resignation.  The  series 
of  edicts,  rescripts,  manifestoes,  etc.,  pur- 
porting to  give  projects  for  commissions 
to  provide  sham  assemblies  to  carry  oui 
sham  reforms,  failed  entirely  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  general  revolt.  A  hurried  peace 
was  arranged,  but  that,  too,  with  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  approaching  storm.  The 
revolt  throughout  the  Empire  of  the 
Czar  finally  broke  out,  and  with  what  re- 
sults we  all  know :  the  autocracy  yield- 
ed— the  franchise  was  extended,  the  legis- 
lative power  was  conceded  to  the  assem- 


bly, amnesty  to  many  of  the  political  pris- 
oners granted,  and  if  the  program  is  at 
all  honestly  carried  out,  it  may  lead  to  a 
regeneration  of  Eussia.  And  yet  all  that 
was  granted  represents  no  more  than  what 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  asked  of  Alexander  III., 
ten  days  after  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander II.  How  much  happier  and  more 
prosperous  Eussia  might  have  been  had 
those  concessions  been  made  at  that  time ! 
It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  brief 
review  of  Eussia's  struggle  for  freedom 
without  expressing  the  highest  possil^le 
admiration  for  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  this  great  upheaval  had  been 
planned  and  lirought  about.  Though  the 
struggle  throughout  its  history  had  cost 
so  many  sacrifices,  yet  the  final  consum- 
mation was  so  well  arranged  l^y  a  system 
of  general  strikes  that  it  might  have  been 
fully  accomplished  without  any  sacri- 
fices whatever.  As  usual,  however,  the 
l)ureaucracy  in  different  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire concluded  on  a  carnival  of  crime,  and 
not  only  have  they  allowed  full  swing  to 
the  vicious  and  criminal  of  whom  there 
are  so  many  in  modern  cities,  but 
these  office-holding  criminals  have  them- 
selves participated  in  the  general  looting, 
and  have  taken  no  means  whatever  to 
check  the  bloody  crimes  which  so  horri- 
fied the  whole  civilized  world.  Language 
fails  to  adequately  express  the  world's  in- 
dignation and  contempt  over  the  brutal 
atrocities  perpetrated  upon  defenseless 
men,  women  and  children.  Some  day 
Eussia  will  haye  to  render  an  accounting 
for  her  many  deeds  of  blood  and  tears, 
for  there  is  somewhere  a  law  of  justice  at 
work  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 


THE  GULLS 


Swift    wings    alight    from    hasty    flight, 

A  council  upon  the  sand; 
And  they  march  away  in  stiff  array, 

A  digiiified,  courtly  band. 

Tlicy  flutter  and  dip  as  they  follow  the 
ship. 

To  its  mooring  within  tlie  bay; 
They  scold  and  squeak  with  hungry  beak. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  vanished  day. 

You  would  never  tliink,  as  they  poise  on 
the  brink 


Of  the  gray  dock,  dark  and  old. 
That  thpse  modest  folk,  in  their  qnaker 
cloak. 
Could  scrabble  so  and  scold. 

And  they  know  tlie  hand  that  feeds  the 
band. 
These   vagrants   of  land  and  sea ; 
They    scream    and    screech    in    wordless 
speech. 
Telling  their  tlianks  to  me. 

— Jessie   Buoy-Darnell 


Ike  PAINTER  of  ^  FRIVOLOUS  GIRLS^^ 

:       HENRIETTA  WHITFIELD  DUNN 

By  Kate  A.  Hall 


^i^  .J 


0  U  T  H     and     piquant 
beauty     characterize 
the    work    of    Henriet- 
ta  Whitfield 
Dun  n,    painter 
--,     of       "  Frivolous 
\    Girls.  "    She  has 
come     back     to 
Seattle,  the  home 


of  her  girlhood  to  idealize  with  magic 
brush  the  maids  who  poured  over  their  school 
books  with  her  before  she  became  known 
to  fame  and  identified  with  the  "Frivolous 
Girls"  of  the  "Great  World."  Slie  has 
been  spending  the  last  year  sketching  the 
typical  beauties  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  from 
San  Diego  to  Seattle,  and  is  lingering 
for  a  few  months  within  sight  of  Lake 
Washington.     In  the  meantime,  she  is  not 


Henrietta  Whitfield  Dunn. 


idle,  and  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington girls  may  expect  to  see 
their  prototypes,  this  winter,  scat- 
tered the  world  over. 

Miss  Dunn's  "Frivolous  Girls" 
are  known  on  five  continents. 
They  hang  in  the  homes  of  New 
York.  London  and  Paris,  and 
have  traveled  even  to  South  Af- 
rica and  the  hea^-t  of  Asia.  They 
have  been  copied  on  sofa  pillows, 
tapestries,  candy  boxes  and  cal- 
endars, and  have  gone  every- 
where the  white  man  has  traveled. 

Miss  Dunn  was  born  in  Mil- 
waukee, jQot  much  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  spent  her 
early  girlhood  in  Seattle.  When 
but  a  small  girl  she  insisted  on 
ornamenting  her  school  books, 
her  aprons  and  her  letter  paper 
with  drawings  calculated  to  please 
the  eyes  of  small  persons.  She 
early  turned  to   a   serious   study 
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of  art,  and  when  the  death  of  her  father  beautiful  coloring,  and  an  atmosphere 
forced  her  to  seek  the  commercial  value  of  daintiness  that  is  difficult  to  imitate, 
of  her  work,  she  went  to  Bost/on  to  paint      Harvard  and  Yale  students  are  especially 

partial  to  the  "Frivolous 
Girls,"  and  with  them  they 
adorn  their  rooms. 

Every  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn, Miss  Dunn  and  her 
mother  journey  south,  west, 
or  across  the  ocean,  seeking 
recreation  and  inspiration  for 
the  brush  of  the  little  artist. 
Miss  Dunn  is  the  young- 
est member  of  the  American 
Allied  Arts  Association,  and 
belongs  also  to  the  Copley 
Society,  of  Boston.  She 
studied  with  the  distin- 
guished water-color  artist, 
Madame  Eea  Del  Sarte,  of 
Paris,  for  some  time,  and 
while  on  a  pleasure  trip 
abroad    last    summer,    sent 
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and  study.  Her  girls'  heads  at 
once  became  popular,  and, 
though  she  paints  flowers  and 
serious  subjects  most  creditably, 
the  demand  for  the  "Frivolous 
Girls"  has  been  so  great  that 
she  has  given  most  attention 
to  them.  These  are  known  for 
originality   in   style  and  pose. 
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home  to  American  pui-ehasers,  during-  a 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  more  than  one  liiin- 
(Ired  "Frivolous  Girls,"  giving  evidence  of 
nind)I('  fingers,  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
work,  and  no  dearth  of  ideas.  Her  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  by  untiring  work 
and  the  courage  which  is  necessary  to 
start  out  on  original  lines. 

In  the  faces  of  the  "Frivolous  Girls" 
is  reflected  sunny  temperament  and  amia- 
bility, such  as  cluiracterizes  their  creator. 
The  little,  blonde  artist  paints  as  she 
feels,  and  as  she  feels  very  amiably  to- 
ward the  world  she  creates;  those  amiable 
maids  known  as  the  "Frivolous  Girls" 
witli  the  laughing  eyes,  diiii]>led  cheeks, 
and  fetching  accessories  of  a  girl's  de- 
signing— fluffy  bows,  rufiles,  chiffon  rutfs, 
and  nodding  ])lnmes. 

Antici])ating  my  first  meeting  with 
Henrietta  Wliitfield  Dunn,  I  had  pictured 
a  "Frivolous  (iii-r'  in  the  flesh,  and  I 
was  not  disap])()inted.  There  tripped  into 
mv  jjresence  tbc  smiling  vision  of  a  little 
Vandyke  blonde  in  a  l)rown  silk  suit,  witli 
laugliing  hi-owii  eyes  and  a  large  brown 
velvet  bonnet,  trinnned  witli  autumn 
leaves,  tied  under  a  laughing.  dini]ded 
mouth.  The  very  pleasantest  of  greetings 
immediately  made  me  feel  acquainted 
with  the  whole  family  of  "Frivolous 
Girls,"  and  I  went  to  the  studio  that  very 
evening  to  strengihen  the  friendship. 

And  there,  before  her  easel,  stood  the 
same  laughing  vision,  though  this  time 
the  brown  silk  suit*'  was  almost  wholly 
covered  with  a  brown  denim  ovra'dress, 
and  two  cameFs-hair  brushes  were  held 
tightly  in  one  corner  of  the  mouth. 

As  T  watched  the  girls  of  rose-laden 
poke-bonnets,  enchanting  lovelocks,  and 
coquettish  mien  materialize,  Miss  Dunn 
told  ]ne  something  about  them.  My  first 
(|nestion  was  the  usual  one:  "^AHiv  do  they 
call  them  'Frivolous'?"  And  to"  this  she 
replied  :  "I  really  do  not  know,  but  the 
Harvard  and  Yale  boys,  who  have  their 
rooms  lined  with  them,  say  it  is  because 
girls  who  iviU  wear  so  much  finery  cer- 
tainly must  spend  much  time  and  much 
money  upon  their  toilettes,  and  so  are 
frivolous.  A  New  York  friend  first  called 
them  'Frivolous,'  and  the  name  has  never 
left  them." 

"It  is  a  good  thing,"  continued  the  lit- 
tle artist,  "to  have  my  girls  known  by 
some  title.  Wherever  I  go  I  meet  some- 
one who  recognizes  me  or  them,  and  the 


formalities  of  introduction  are  pleasantly 
dispensed  with." 

"They  tell  me  that  you  get  many  ideas 
from  your  mirror,"  I  ventured,  and  then 
I  found  that  I  had  embarrassed  the  lit- 
tle lady.  She  blushed  crimson,  and 
responded  amiably,  though  emphatically : 
"Xow,  that  is  not  so.  An  Eastern  inter- 
viewer once  made  such  a  statement,  but 
it  is  not  true.  Of  course,  I  do  often  prac- 
tice a  pose  before  my  mirror,  but  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  be  constantly  painting  my 
own  self.  In  fact,  I  am  always  hunting 
new  types,  and  that  is  why  I  like  to  paint 
the  girls  of  the  states  in  which  I  visit. 
In  Southern  California,  I  painted  half 
a  dozen  society  girls,  and,  do  you  know^ 
tliey  were  the  ones  that  everybody  pai;sed 
in  front  of  at  my  exhibition.  Even  strang- 
ers wanted  to  buy  them,  and  so  I  made 
several  du])licates  for  the  market.  There 
is  an  advantage,  you  see,  in  studying 
from  life. 

"And,  speaking  about  myself,  some 
strange  ideas  of  me  are  formed  from  the 
fact  tliat  my  girls  are  styled  'Frivolous.' 
A  l^ostou  interviewer  stated  that  I  went 
down  the  street  chewing  gum  and  choco- 
late caramels !  \^1iat  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  I,  bought  all  the  papers  to  be  had 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  scratched  that 
line  out  very  carefully  before  scattering 
them  among  my  friends !" 

Asked  to  what  her  success  is  due,  Miss 
Dunn  replies:  "I  am  not  afraid  to  strike 
out  in  original  lines,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
to  work.  I  try  to  make  my  girls  Just  as 
])retty,  just  as  intelligent,  and  just  as 
dainty  as  I  can.  And  that  is  all  the  for- 
mula for  success  in  similar  work  that  I 
can  give." 

Across  two  continents,  Henrietta  Dunn 
has  sought  and  painted  the  "Frivolous 
Girl."  The  languor  of  Italy,  the  chic, 
inimitable  style  of  the  Parisian,  and  the 
robust  beauty  of  the  German,  are  distinct- 
ly traceable  in  the  reproductions  of  her 
brush.  She  says :  "Next  Spring  I  am 
going  to  Italy  again.  I  want  to  study 
with  a  master  who  paints  strongly-lined, 
haggard  faces  full  of  character.  Oh,  no ! 
I  shall  not  paint  that  kind,  except  with 
him.  I  shall  continue  to  paint  the  dainty 
girls,  but  I  think  I  can  add  something  to 
even  so  contrasting  a  type  after  I  have 
come  to  understand  such  a  master  as  I 
have  in  mind.  I  am  only  an  art  student, 
vou  know;" 
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"A    path    of    g-old." 


AT  THE  GATES  OF  MYSTERY 

By   Eleanor    Wortnington    Macdonald 


THE  necronuuicy  of  the  heavens 
is  for  alL  He  is  dull  of  spirit, 
indeed,  who  must  seek  in  dis- 
tant travel  the  novelty  and 
grandeur  that  will  satisfy  his 
soul,  when  directly  overhead,  in  a  single 
quarter  hour,  the  clouds  pass  through  a 
myriad  changes  of  scenery.  Thousands  of 
pilgrims  have  lingered  awe-struck  before 
Wliitney  and  Elias,  ironically  blind,  while 
miles  above  the  structures  thev  admired, 


^^^litney  heaped  ou  \A'liituey  floated  by. 
Familiarity  alone  has  robbed  the  sky  phe- 
nomena of  their  proper  impressiveness. 
Tf  the  sun  sank  and  rose  again  but  once 
in  a  century  of  monotony,  with  what  wor- 
shipful awe  we  would  await  that  day- 
break. Spellbound,  we  would  gaze  upon 
the  faint  gray  mists,  creeping  up,  cold  and 
passive,  from  the  earth,  and  gliding  in 
level  plains  until  the  first  sunbeam  sent 
them  flying  in  shimmering  ribbons;     we 


A  sombre  Dakota  sunset. 


Cumulus    clouds    over   Washington,    D.    C. 
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Clouds    drifting:    leisurely    over    the    landscape    in    Western    Washington. 


would  stand  enraptured  as  the  blood-red 
ball  slipped  out  of  the  dimness  beyond, 
while  the  tattered  vapors  wreathed  and 
wound  until,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, they  rolled  in  iridescent  masses,  foun- 
dationless,  impossible.  Is  the  telescope- 
studied,  occasional  eclipse  more  full  of 
wonder  than  this  daily  manifestation  to 
which  we  are  indifferent? 


The  mystery  of  dawn  has  deteriorated 
into  a  commonplace;  but  more  tragic 
still,  daily  intimacy  has  blinded  us  to 
sky-scenery  that  drifts  from  splendor  into 
splendor  a  thousand  times  in  a  single 
hour.  He  who  will  dream  away  a  sum- 
mer afternoon,  an  idle  watcher  of  the 
vision  in  the  sky,  will  find  in  clouds  an 
originality    and    individuality    more    re- 
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freshing  than  the  variety  in  sea  or  for- 
est. Clouds,  above  all  other  forms  of  in- 
animate nature,  reflect  and  typify  the  im- 
reeordable  history  of  mankind.  Soul-en- 
riching and  derisively  evanescent,  they  are 
the  symbol  of  man's  eternal  clutch  at  the 
intangible. 

We  of  the  latter  days  have  lost  our 
racial  birthright.  The  sublimity  of  the 
heavens  sank  deep  into  tlie  hearts  of  our 
primitive  forefatliers.  After  the  passing 
of  the  first  wild  terror  with  which  they 
associated  the  fog  with  malarial  sick- 
nesses, and  the  cloud  witli  devastation  by 
storm,  ilic  early  generations  began  to 
symbolize  tlieir  experience  with  these 
forces.  Their  attempt  at  explanation  re- 
sulted not  ill  scientific  theory,  but  in  the 
creation  of  myths.  In  dramatic  clothing, 
cloud-life  appears  in  tlu>  stories  of  every 
nation:  in  the  l)ooks  of  Hindoo  wisdom, 
in  the  Norse  Saga,  in  tlie  inspired  verses 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Indian  legends, 
and  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  Oermans. 
Greece  personified  the  cloud  in  Hermes, 
that  merry  gad-about  of  the  sky,  the  Cod 
of  theft  and  lying  and  of  concealing 
mists;  the  blinder  of  the  thousand  star- 
eyes  of  Argus. 

The  heavens  made  their  strongest  ap- 
])eal,  however,  to  the  primitive  peoples 
of  humid  Ireland.  Cloud-life  is  insep- 
arably interwoven  through  Celtic  myths, 
fantastic  and  incoherent  as  the  mists  that 
cling  about  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  shift- 
ing castles  in  the  sky  were,  and  still  are, 
treasure-houses  of  delight  to  this  race  of 
dreamers.  The  enchanted  eyes  of  the 
Gaelic  peasant  behold  with  rapture  the 
"Shadowy  Horses"  plunging  through  the 
twilight.  The  modern  exponent  of  Celtic 
mysticism,  Yeats,  has  caught  up  the  cry 
of  the  spirit-hosts  which  has  thrilled  the 
Irish  heart  in  all  ages: 

"A  way,  conic  a  tray  : 
Empty  your  heart  of  its  mortal  dream. 
The  winds  awaken,  tlie  leaves  whirl  round, 
Our    cheeJiS    are    pale,    our    hair    is    un- 

1)0  and. 
Our   hearts   are   heaving,    our    eyes    are 

agleani, 
Onr  arms  are  waving,  our  lips  are  apart; 
And  if  any  gaze  on  our  rushing  hand, 
We  come  between  him  and  the  deed  of 

his  It  and; 
^Ve   come   between    In'm    and   the   hope   of 

Jiis  heart." 


It  is  the  daily  message  of  the  clouds  to 
us:  but  modern  eyes,  alas,  are  blind  to 
visions.  So  it  happened  to  those  remote 
ancestors  of  ours.  Their  imagination 
blunted  quickly,  and  they  outgrew  the 
necessity  of  interpreting  natural  phe- 
nomena into  terms  of  animate  life.  A 
new  relation  between  human  and  cloud 
nature  was  begun  when  men  looked  to 
the  sky  for  instruction,  as  well  as  inspira- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  the  con- 
nection became  apparent  between  certain 
formations  of  clouds  and  the  weather.  At 
the  foot  of  Nature  the  race  learned  the 
trick  of  prophecy.  Modern  science  has 
not  evolved  a  code  more  accurate  than 
the  quaint  and  often-quoted  old  weather 
jingles  transmitted  to  us  by  those  early 
dwellers  in  the  open  air.  The  mariner- 
peoples  quickly  discovered  the  omen  of  a 
mottled  sky,  and  passed  on  the  warning: 
"If  clouds  do  look  as  if  scratched  by  a  hen, 
Get  ready  to  reef  your  top-sails  then." 

The  Anglian  herder  deduced  his  easy 
pbilosophy  from  observation  of  the  heav- 
ens and  framed  it  in  a  happy  lilt : 

"If    Avooly    fleeces    spread    the    heavenly 

way. 
No  rain,  b(>  sure,  disturbs  the  summer's 

day." 

Th(>  poetic  fancy  of  these  people  en- 
dowed clouds  with  the  only  nomenclature 
they  possessed  until  within  the  past  cen- 
tury; a  classification  based  entirely  upon 
the  appeal  of  vapor  to  the  vision.  The 
delicate  white  wisps  that  often  streak  an 
otherwise  clear,  blue  sky  with  signals  of 
rain,  first  found  their  way  into  the  popu- 
lar vocabulary  as  "mares'  tails."  When 
the  wind  swept  the  fine  tracery  into  more 
compact  formations,  the  rippled  appear- 
ance became  known  as  a  "mackerel  sky." 
"Noah's  Ark"  was  the  good  old-folk  name 
for  the  long,  dark  phantom  that  rides  the 
heavens  during  a  storm. 

Spirit-like,  clouds  have  eluded  scien- 
tific classification  until  within  compara- 
tively recent  times,  when  the  discovery 
was  made  of  a  semi-constant  characteris- 
tic; the  adherence  of  certain  formations 
to  certain  altitudes.  For  convenience 
sake  the  hand  of  science  divided  the  sky 
into  a  series  of  levels,  each  inhabited  by 
its  own  peculiar  cloud.  The  highest  re- 
gion is  the  haunt  of  apparently  motion- 
less little  meshes  called  cirri.  These  deli- 
cate  clouds   never   even   graze   the   peaks 
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of  the  world's  highest  mountains,  and 
float  at  an  altitude  of  such  inconceivable 
cold  that  they  are,  in  reality,  fragments  of 
ice.  WTiolly  unaffected  by  any  impurity 
of  mist  or  gas  or  smoke,  they  are  in  the 
most  exaltedly  ethereal  state  compatible 
with  visibility;  receiving  the  sun's  light 
in  its  greatest  intensity,  their  white  is 
more  dazzling  and  their  colors  more  vivid 
than  those  of  any  other  clouds.  Beneath 
the  cirri,  but  separated  from  them  by  a 
vast  interval,  drift  the  wizard  bars  known 
as  strati,  and  the  summer-day  clouds,  the 
cumuli,  surf-like,  and  familiar  from  their 
"silver  lining."  Lowest  in  the  firmament 
hangs  the  dark,  ominous  nimbus,  or  rain- 
cloud;  a  murky  fog  that  neither  sinks 
nor  soars. 

Any  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws 
governing  the  phenomena  through  which 
Nature  reveals  herself  must  be  looked 
upon  the  light  of  a  triumph.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  singularly  comforting 


reflection  that  none  of  the  specific  gains 
in  information  contributed  by  science 
have  power  to  add  one  touch  of  beauty 
to  the  heavens ;  that  the  man  who  is 
neither  student  nor  scientist  nor  artist 
may  acquire  a  knowledge  more  profound 
and  vital  than  any  of  these.  The  clouds 
which  burst  into  conflagration  at  sunset 
in  flames  of  gold  and  orange,  crimson  and 
purple,  and  crumble  away  into  ashes  of 
cold  blues  and  grays,  do  not  waste  their 
splendor  because  the  multitudes  cannot 
explain  them. 

The  esthetic  ministry  of  clouds  is  ele- 
mental as  it  is  abundant.  From  them 
flows  something  that  becomes  a  part  of 
the  receptive  soul  without  co-operation  of 
the  intellect.  Sometimes  tranquil,  some- 
times aAvful,  just  as  near  to  laughter  as 
they  are  to  tears;  human  in  their  pas- 
sions, and  divine  in  their  aspirations,  their 
appeal  is  to  the  spirit  which  they  express 
and  svmbolize. 


A  sunset  in  the   "sUent  places." 
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Dravvii   liy    .Murriiy    W;iile. 

"He   called  loudly,    but   the   screams   of   the   wind   drowned   his   voice,    and   the   suffocating   snow   encom- 
passed  him.      There    were    no    directions;    it   was    all    a   blind    swirl    of    fury." 

(Glad  Tidings  on  the  Hackamore,  page  54.".) 
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GLAD  TIDINGS  ON  THE 
HACKAMORE 

By  Artnur  A.  Greene 

A  WELL  SET-UP  YOUNG  MAN  in  corduroys  rode  a  wiry,  bald-faced 
cow-pony  up  to  the  hitching-rack  in  front  of  the  Commercial  Hotel 
at  Washburn,  in  the  range  country,  and  dismounted.  He  tied  the 
cayuse  and  strode  into  the  shabby  room  which  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  oflQce  and  bar  at  that  more  or  less  famous  hostelry,  to  the 
not  unmusical  accompaniment  of  jingling  spurs,  a  gentleman  swashbuckler  born 
two  hundred  years  late. 

The  "drummers,"  playing  "cinch"  in  a  corner,  eyed  him  with  some  interest, 
and  one  of  them  remarked  carelessly :  "He  ain't  the  real  thing.  Too  clean.  Looks 
as  if  he'd  stepped  out  of  'Arizona.' "  These  observations,  unheard  or  unnoticed 
by  Mr.  Jim  Ainsworth,  sometime  cotillion  leader  and  crack  athlete,  now  foreman 
of  his  father's  big  ranch  on  the  Hackamore,  had  in  them  much  of  truth,  for  his 
face  and  figure  were  too  thoroughbred  for  a  type  of  the  puncher  on  our  fast-reced- 
ing cattle  frontier.  Neither  did  it  require  remarkable  keenness  of  perception  on 
the  part  of  his  critics  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  sable  sheep  of  some 
family  of  "swells,"  banished  West  for  experience,  and  that  the  paternal  pocketbook 
might  be  eased  a  bit.    There  are  many  such  in  the  wilderness. 

The  cynosure  of  these  eyes  nodded  agreeably  to  the  bartender's  remark  as  to 
the  weather,  pulled  a  chair  up  to  a  window  and  began  sorting  out  his  week's 
accumulation  of  mail.  He  rolled  a  brown-paper  cigarette  and  examined  the  post- 
marks on  some  half-dozen  letters  bearing  Eastern  postmarks  and  a  bundle  of 
Christmas  magazines.  The  first  of  his  letters  he  read  without  enthusiasm.  It  was 
from  a  fellow  Princetonian,  and  related  chiefly  to  tarpon  fishing  on  the  Florida 
coast.  It  is  of  no  moment  here.  He  skimmed  through  three  others  hurriedly, 
held  a  tinted  "girl  letter,"  which  bore  a  crest,  up  to  the  light,  ruminated  a  homesick 
moment,  put  it  into  an  inside  pocket,  tore  open  a  business-like  envelope,  bearing 
the  legend,  "Ainsworth  &  Company,"  and  lighted  his  cigarette.  As  he  read,  happi- 
ness stole  into  his  heart  and  tickled  his  nerves  like  electricity.  His  father  told 
him  to  place  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  ranch  and  come  home.  His  letter  was 
short,  but  tinged  with  a  geniality  the  parental  epistles  generally  lacked. 

Jim  Ainsworth  was  not  a  soft  one,  and  much  of  his  sentiment  had  been 
knocked  out  of  him  by  three  years  of  hard  riding  and  rough  living,  yet  something 
very  like  a  blur  got  into  his  eyes,  and  he  saw,  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  the  little 
cattle  town's  main  street  of  ramshackle,  unpainted  pine  saloons  and  general  stores 
which  lay  out  of  the  window  through  which  he  looked.  But  he  looked  over  and 
beyond  this  intangible  haze  of  desolation  with  clearer  vision,  back  along  the  road 
he  had  come  three  years  before,  two  thousand  miles,  to  a  great,  throbbing,  beautiful 
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city  which  was  his  home,  to  a  great  house  on  the  avenue,  to  wealth  and  luxury  and 
ease,  much  as  Michael  glimpses  back  through  the  arid  ages  to  lost  Paradise.  In 
that  old  home  he  saw  a  stately  mother  with  a  smile  of  welcome  on  her  sweet  face, 
and  a  sister,  the  like  of  whom  was  not  to  be  seen  in  Wyoming  nor  even  compre- 
hended; a  beautiful  picture  girl.  He  saw  a  fine,  gray-haired  old  man  of  affairs 
standing  before  a  cheery,  open  fire  in  a  library  heavy  with  rare  furniture  and 
rarer  books,  kindliness  beaming  on  his  high-bred  face,  and  a  hand  of  welcome 
extended  to  him.  He  saw — or  thought  he  saw — another  picture,  "wondrous 
fair" — but  that  reminded  him,  and  he  dived  into  his  pocket  for  the  remaining  let- 
ter, the  one  with  the  crest.  Had  he  been  three  years  younger  he  would  have  kissed 
it  surreptitiously,  but  as  it  was,  he  opened  it  with  unusual  care  and  read  devour- 
ingly from  the  first  line,  which  ran :  "A  little  bird  has  told  me  that  the  ban  is 
removed ;  that  a  certain  doting  papa  has  at  last  discovered  a  great  truth  amounting 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  the  very  dearest  fellow  on  earth,  and  that  you  are  coming 
home  in  triumph  at  Christmas,"  to  the  closing  one,  which  read:  "Now,  Jimmie, 
if  you  love  me,  don't  fail  to  come  for  the  Holidays,  for  there  is  to  be  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  killing  for  you.  There  will  be  much  dancing,  vast  feasting,  and  just 
a  little  drinking  in  your  honor,  and  the  happiest  girl  in  all  this  big  town,  will  be, 

"Mayme." 

He  read  the  letter  a  second  time  to  let  the  intoxicating  blessedness  of  it  soak  in, 
then  pulled  himself  together  and  did  just  what  any  other  dutiful  son  and  faithful 
lover  would  have  done,  drew  his  big  hat  firmly  upon  his  head,  hurried  across  the 
street  to  the  little  road  station  and  sent  two  telegrams.  His  departure  started  a 
delineation  of  his  virtues  as  a  "game  one,"  on  the  part  of  the  bartender,  and  the 
loungers,  who  had  watched  the  son  of  a  real  millionaire  with  absorbing  interest,  were 
much  edified  thereby.  Praise  from  bartenders,  like  praise  from  Sir  Hubert,  is 
praise  indeed,  and  the  card  players  forgot  who  had  been  "cinched,"  and  watched 
through  the  grimy  windows  the  interesting  personage  leave  the  "depot,"  cross  the 
square  to  where  his  freighters  were  loading  supplies,  give  a  few  rapid  directions, 
light  another  cigarette  and  mount  his  horse  to  ride  twenty  miles  north,  where,  in 
a  bend  of  the  Hackamore,  was  the  group  of  sod  buildings  and  wire  corrals  which 
constituted  the  home  ranch. 

There  are  December  days  on  the  plains  which  are  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
and  this  was  one  such.  The  air  was  just  bracing  enough  to  get  into  strong 
blood  and  urge  it  to  rise  in  the  stirrups  and  ride  hard  and  mercilessly.  The  sun, 
tc^  had  a  clear  field  and  every  favor,  and  its  rays  put  mischief  into  the  hearts  of 
the  prairie  dogs,  which  sat  up  like  so  many  little  Mohammedans  at  prayer  before 
their  domiciles,  and  barked  at  the  man  and  at  the  pony  and  at  the  little  puffs  of 
dust  which  rose  behind  them  in  the  trail.  The  Siberian  exile,  who  has  survived 
his  terra,  must  feel  something  like  regret  at  leaving  the  terribly  familiar  Steppes, 
his  fellow  prisoners,  the  dog  which  had  been  his  friend  and  companion,  and  all  the 
familiar  settings  of  the  drama  of  misery  which  he  has  played  to  the  end.  It  was 
in  some  such  way  that  Jim  Ainsworth  was  looking  at  the  receding  miles  of  cheer- 
less, dun-colored  monotony.  He  encompassed  it  all,  from  the  badger  sunning 
himself  before  his  hole  and  the  great  prairie  hawk  wheeling  and  circling  above,  to 
the  foothills  away  to  the  west,  where  he  and  his  men  had  fought  it  out  with  the 
"rustlers,"  two  years  before.  That  had  been  a  sanguinary  bit  of  realism,  and 
the  enemy  carried  off  two  of  their  number  on  their  saddle  bows  and  ran  for  the 
mountains  when  it  was  over.  He  was  already  beginning  his  farewell  to  this  limit- 
less prison  house  which  he  was  leaving. 

"Cap,  old  man,"  he  said,  stroking  his  horse's  frayed-out  mane,  "I'm  going 
to  quit  you.  Governor's  sent  for  me,  and  I'm  going  back  to  God's  country."  The 
horse  was  a  good  listener  and  kept  up  a  good  show  of  speed  the  while,  so  his  master 
talked  on:  "But  the  boys'll  be  good  to  you  for  my  sake,  and  maybe  I'll  send  for 
you  sometime,  just  to  show  those  dock-tailed  dude  horses  down  there  what  the  real 
article  is  like.  I  believe  you  can  learn  polo,  old  as  you  are."  The  horse  accepted 
the  statement  as  a  truth,  and  his  rider  fell  to  plan  making.     The  fall  had  been 
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unusually  open,  and  although  it  was  well  into  December,  the  cattle  were  still  on  the 
summer  range.  It  would  require  the  next  week  to  round  them  up  and  bring  them 
into  the  winter  pastures  and  within  reach  of  "roughness."  Everything  must  be 
left  in  ship-shape  for  the  winter,  which  comes  at  any  time.  The  new  sheds  were 
done,  thank  goodness,  and  there  was  plenty  of  hay.  "By  George,"  he  said  aloud 
"talk  about  perversity.  This  morning  I  was  hankering  after  the  fleshpots  and 
wondering  if  I'd  ever  get  into  a  dress  suit  again,  and  here  I  am  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  almost  melancholy  at  the  prospect  of  parting  from  a  few  bunches  of 
steers,  a  herd  of  ponies  and  a  dozen  cow-hands.  I'll  make  Ike  foreman.  He's 
smart  and  honest,  and  knows  the  business.  I'll  raise  his  pay.  Yes,  I'll  raise  all 
their  pay.    It  will  help  to  make  the  good-bye  better." 

It  was  ahnost  dark  when  he  rode  down  into  the  valley  of  the  stream  which 
courtesy  called  the  Hackamore  River,  and  the  outlines  of"^the  ranch  houses  rose 
up,  dim  and  indistinct,  a  few  rods  before  him.  A  prankish  notion  seized  him; 
he  drew  his  "gun,"  emptied  the  six  chambers  into  the  air,  gave  "Cap"  the  spurs 
and  dashed  up  to  the  door  in  the  most  approved  style.  The  men  who  had  been 
about  their  evening's  work  came  running  from  all  quarters  at  the  unusual  manner 
of  the  Boss'  arrival,  and  one  more  privileged  pulled  him  from  the  horse  and 
eased  him  to  the  ground.  "No,  Ike,  I'm  not  drunk,"  said  the  hilarious  one,  "hut 
don't  you  remember  that  when  you  used  to  go  to  Sunday  school,  years  ago,  down 
in  Kansas,  you  heard  a  good  deal  this  time  of  year  about  'glad  tidings  of  great  joy'  ? 
Well,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  me,  Ike ;  it's  a  case  of  glad  tidings ;  I'm  going 
home." 

-'fi  ^  ^ 

Ten  days  later,  a  man  who  had  wired:  "Will  be  home  Christmas  morning," 
was  fighting  for  his  life,  away  out  on  the  treeless  plateau,  and  making  a  brave 
effort  alone  against  a  blizzard  to  keep  his  word,  while  Christmas  shoppers  were 
thronging  the  streets  of  a  distant  city,  and  a  great  house  in  the  aristocratic  quarter 
was  being  made  ready  with  mistletoe  and  holly,  regal  trappings  of  the  season,  for 
his  homecoming.  It  is  a  forlorn  hope,  this  groping  one's  way  from  death  to  life 
in  a  Wyoming  snowstorm,  and  he  knew  it,  but  struggled  blindly  on. 

Three  hours  before,  when  he  clim])ed  into  the  buckboard  beside  Ike  for  the 
trip  to  town  and  the  train,  there  had  been  a  heavy  cloud  draping  the  north,  and 
the  wind  whined  ominously.  However,  there  was  a  plain,  straight-away  road,  they 
were  wrapped  up  warmly  in  buffalo  robes,  and  if  he  would  dine  at  home  on  Christ- 
mas day,  Jim  Ainsworth  must  be  snugly  ensconced  in  a  Pullman  berth  that  night 
on  the  Omaha  train.  There  was  a  round  of  hearty  hand-grasps,  many  rude  "take 
keer  of  yourselfs,"  and  then  they  drove  away. 

"We'll  have  to  pound  'em  on  the  back  a  Little,"  remarked  Ike,  sententiously,  as 
he  whipped  up  the  ponies,  "for  that  bunch  of  clouds  up  there  looks  bilious.  That's 
the  kind  that  brought  on  the  big  blizzard  last  year,  you  remember.  The  one 
Windy  Miller  was  froze  in." 

Then  the  two  lost  themselves  in  reminiscences  of  the  three  years  of  their  rela- 
tionship as  master  and  man,  and  they  failed  to  note  the  increasing  coldness  or 
the  roar  at  their  backs,  as  of  an  oncoming  express  train. 

Half-way  to  town  the  billow  of  snow  and  flying  ice  rolled  over  them,  and 
blotted  out  the  world.  The  ponies,  wise  in  their  generation,  broke  out  into  a  run, 
and  the  men,  muffled  to  their  eyes,  crouched  low  in  the  pitching,  swaying  vehicle. 
They  must  have  gone  so  for  several  miles,  and  then  something  happened — a  canyon, 
perhaps — no  one  ever  knew,  for  the  ponies  were  found  in  Swede  John's  corral  the 
next  day  with  shreds  of  harness  hanging  to  them — and  Jim  Ainsworth  was  alone 
at  the  mercy  of  a  blizzard,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  known  in  fifteen  years. 

He  called  loudly,  but  the  screams  of  the  wind  drowned  his  voice,  and  the 
suffocating  snow  encompassed  him.  There  were  no  directions,  it  was  all  a  blind 
swirl  of  fury.  He  wondered  vaguely  what  had  become  of  Ike,  and  how  it  came 
that  he  was  down  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  but  fear  had  not  touched  him, 
and  he  felt  strangely  confident.     He  would  drift  with  the  wind  and  find  shelter 
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somewhere.  Some  refuge  into  which  he  could  crawl  until  the  wind  had  worn 
itself  out.  How  long  he  had  been  stumbling  and  floundering  through  the  drifts, 
he  could  not  tell.  Time  had  ceased  for  him,  and  all  the  world  seemed  stunned  by 
this  sudden  fury  of  the  storm-god.  Then  the  javelins  of  the  little  ice-demons 
pricked  him  back  into  consciousness  and  he  felt  the  horror  of  it  all.  He  shrieked 
in  his  frenzy,  but  could  not  hear  his  own  voice.  He  recalled  the  stories  of  men 
who  had  died  even  as  he  was  about  to  die.  He  struck  insanely  at  the  thing  which 
was  swathing  him  with  its  winding  sheet.  He  fell,  and  with  difficulty  got  upon 
his  feet  again,  to  be  beaten  by  the  arms  of  the  wind.  His  body  had  turned  to  lead, 
and  he  dragged  himself  along,  to  fall  again.  Now  he  felt  very  happy,  the  fear  was 
gone,  and  his  eyes  were  heavy  for  sleep.  It  must  have  been  hours  since  he  found 
himself  in  the  snow  alone.  He  would  miss  the  train  and  the  festivities  of  Christmas 
day  at  home,  but  there  would  be  other  trains  and  he  could  go  home  later — now  he 
would  sleep.  The  happiness  in  store  for  him  when  he  should  sleep  off  this  exhaus- 
tion was  a  great  joy.  How  kind  was  the  blessed  snow,  and  what  a  downy  pillow 
the  drift  made.  He  vaguely  recalled  that  this  was  the  season  of  great  rejoic- 
ing. Yes,  rejoicing,  indeed.  He  heard  the  church  bells — Christmas  chimes,  the 
chanting,  surpliced  boys — and  their  song — the  familiar  song  they  sang.  "Behold, 
I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy."  He  heard  much  more,  but 
sleep  was — sweet — he  was  dreaming  and  in  his  dream  he  beheld  the  glory. 

*     *     * 

When  the  wind  rested,  two  days  later,  and  the  great  white  sea  gave  up  its 
dead,  the  searchers  found  Ike,  the  cow-puncher,  stark  and  rigid  on  the  trail.  It 
was  not  until  the  next  morning,  the  festal  Christmas  morning,  when  church  bells 
were  ringing  in  a  distant  city  and  the  boys  in  white  were  singing,  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,"  that  they  found  the  other,  where  the  snow  had  spread  his  bed. 
They  raised  him  tenderly,  these  rough  men,  lest  they  might  awaken  him,  for  in 
his  face  were  reflected  "Glad  tidings  of  great  joy." 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WESTERN  WINTER  WREN 

Know  ye  the  song  that  the  wood  wren  sings. 
The  shy,  brown  wren  with  gold-barred  wings  ? 

I  heard  him  late  in  the  forest  deep. 

And  he  waked  the  silent  wood  from  sleep; 

For  he  sang  love's  joy  but  not  love's  pain. 
Over  and  over  the  sweet  refrain. 

Wild,  wild  and  free,  with  no  thought  of  art. 
He  sang  to  his  mate  from  his  throbbing  heart. 

Sang  to  his  mate  on  her  hidden  nest, 

To  the  little  ones  nestled  'neath  her  breast. 

Sweet,  sweet  the  cadence,  sweet  his  will, 
While  the  greenwood  listened  and  was  still. 

Down  through  the  gloom  a  sunbeam  danced 
To  gild  the  path  where  I  stood,  entranced 

By  the  song  of  love,  by  the  lullaby 
That  stirred  my  soul  to  ecstasy ; 

And  I  cried,  "Sing  ever,  wee,  brown  wren. 
Thy  joy  is  beyond  the  joy  of  men." 

— Annie  Laura  Miller 


MY  GENTLEMAN  GARDENER 


By    A.    W.    Sarel 
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GENTLEMAN  wants  to  speak  to  you,  Ma," 

I  was  annoved  at  the  earlv  morning  visitor,  but  I  arose 
from  the  table  and  went  into  the  hall.  There  stood  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  fellow,  handsome,  with  carefully  waxed  moustache, 
and  dressed  according  to  the  latest  Bond  Street  style — even 
to  a  pair  of  tan  dogskin  gloves  folded  and  held  negligently  in  his  hand  along  with 
his  soft  gray  felt  hat. 

I  said,  "Good  morning." 

He  gave  a  courteous  little  bow  and,  handing  me  his  card,  responded:     "You 
very  kindly  said  I  could  do  your  garden  for  you,  did  you  not?" 

I  gasped.  Was  this  my  gardener? 
Was  this  the  young  fellow  just  out  from 
England,  who  was  a  little  hard  up  and 
ready  to  work  for  his  meals?  I  was  so 
surprised  I  really  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  but,  hearing  an  ominous  giggle  from 
one  of  my  little  boys  in  the  dining-room, 
and  a  warning,  "be  quiet,"  from  their 
father,  I  pulled  my  thoughts  back  into 
place,  and  said,  'TTes,  but  don't  you  think 
your  clothes  will  get  soiled?" 

"Ah  (with  that  excessively  English 
drawl),  no,  I  can  take  off  my  coat,  you 
know,  and  roll  up  my  sleeves,  and  it's  alto- 
gether too  much  fag  to  mind  about  one's 
appearance,  don't-cher  know." 

"Can  you  do  the  work?    Do  you  know 
anvthing  about  gardening?"  I  asked. 

"Ah,  I'll  try.  I'll  do  my  best,  and  of 
course  if  I  am  not  quite  up  to  the  mark, 
you  can  just  give  me  my  marching  or- 
ders." 

"Well,  have  you  had  breakfast  yet?" 
I  said,  remembering  that  Mrs.  Welk  had 
laid  particular  stress  upon  his  having 
three  meals  a  day,  as  she  claimed  he  was 
all  but  starving;  a  circumstance  which  I 
could  hardly  believe  after  seeing  the 
young  man  and  his  attire. 

He  gave  a  queer  little  smile  and 
said,  "No." 

"Then  come  in  at  once,"  I  said,  and 
led  the  way  into  the  dining-room.  As 
I  did  so  I  just  got  a  peep  at  the  little  bit 
of  pasteboard  on  which  was  engraved, 
"Mr.  Herbert  Stowes  Montaguard." 

What  could  I  do  but  introduce  him 
as,  "Mr.  Montaguard,  who  had  come  to 
help  me  in  the  garden." 

My  husband  got  up,  looked  siUy,  and 
uttered  something  like,  "Have  a  cup  of      ..^^^  (^^j^  tj,»  excessively  Ensiirii  drawl)  no, 

coffee  "  and   sat  down  I    can    Uke    off    my    coat,    you    know,    and    roll    up 

COliee,      anu  sat  UOWIl.  ,„y  .leeTes  and  it's  altogether  too  much  far  to  mind 

My  gardener    seated    himself   while    the     about   one's    appearance,    don't   cher   know." 
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Chinaman  fetched 
a  plate,  cup  and 
Baucer,  knife,  fork 
and  spoon.  Then  I 
.noticed  he  felt  be- 
side and  under  his 
plate,  evidently  for 
a  table  napkin.  I 
told  Sing  to  bring 
one,  and  then  we 
aU  resumed  our 
breakfast. 

Mr.  M  0  n  t  a- 
guard  simply  de- 
voured everthing  in 
sight.  I  really  won- 
dered if  he  would 
begin  on  the  crock- 
erywaresoon.  I  kept 
sending  for  relays 
of  toast  and  eggs 
and  fresh  additions 
of  preserves.  Fin- 
ally he  seemed  sat- 
isfied, then  he  apol- 
ogized in  a  half- 
laughing,  jocular 
wav  for  eating  so 
much,  and  e  x- 
plained  it  by  sa}'^- 
ing  he  had  had  no 
supper  the  previous 
night. 

I  tried  to  coax 
my  husband  to 
start  the  new  gar- 
dener at  his  work, 
but  he  knew  better ; 

found  suddenly  it  was  very  late,   and  rushed  off  to  catch  an  earlier  car  than 
usual.     I  did  not  know  what  to  do.     I  felt  as  if  I  had  a  guest  in  the  house. 

When  I  returned  to  the  dining-room,  after  seeing  my  husband  off,  I  found 
Mr.  Montaguard  chatting  easily  with  the  children,  while  he  leaned  back  gracefully 
in  his  chair,  holding  in  one  hand  a  handsome  silver  cigarette  case.  As  I  entered, 
he  arose  hastily  and  said,  "Do  you  object  to  my  smoking,  Mrs.  Blaine?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said.  But  I  did  wish  he  would  start  his  work  in  the  garden. 
I  had  much  to  attend  to  in  the  house,  and  I  was  lunching  out  at  North  Vancouver 
and  had  barely  two  hours  to  see  to  everything  and  start. 

But  Mr.  Montaguard  sat  down  and  had  his  smoke,  leisurely  talking  on 
various  subjects,  and  talking  extremely  well,  like  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
fashionable,  well-to-do  world.  He  was  not  boastful  or  bragging,  neither  did  he 
seem  to  feel  his  position  at  all — that  of  my  hired  gardener — indeed,  he  seemed 
to  have  quite  forgotten  the  garden,  until  in  desperation  I  said,  "I  think  before  I 
go  upstairs  to  see  to  things,  I  will  just  show  you  what  is  needed  in  the  garden." 

"Oh,  certainly,  yes.  Just  allow  me  to  take  off  my  coat,"  which  he  proceeded 
to  do,  and  flung  it  carelessly  on  a  chair  near  by.  It  was  evidently  "too  much  fag" 
to  look  after  his  clothes,  however  hard  up  he  may  have  been.  I  suggested  turning 
up  his  immaculately  white  shirt  cuffs  to  prevent  them   being  needlessly  soiled. 


A'Z^ 


He   had   felt   so   faint   and   thirsty — so   he   had   asked   Georgrie, 
youngest    boy,    if    he   could    get    him    any    whisky. 
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Then  we  went  out.     My  elder  children  had  all  gone  to  school,  for  which  I  was 
rather  glad,  as  I  felt  the  situation  becoming  every  minute  more  absurd. 

I  looked  at  my  gardener  standing  at  attention;  I  looked  at  my  garden  full 
of  weeds  and  untidiness ;  then  I  looked  at  my  two  smallest  children,  who  stood  star- 
ing open  eyed  and  open-mouthed,  wondering  what  was  to  be  the  next  move. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  asked  Mr.  Montaguard,  breaking  an  awkward  silence; 
"shall  I  begin  by  sweeping  up  the  leaves?" 

I  glanced  at  a  few  fallen  leaves,  about  a  handful.  "Perhaps  you  could 
weed  the  garden  first,  and  then  prepare  the  ground  for  seeds,"  I  suggested. 

He  was  all  agreeable,  and  I  finally  left  him  and  the  two  small  children  weeding 
away  very  gaily,  while  I  went  to  attend  to  my  house  and  get  ready  for  my  visit 
to  North  Vancouver. 

In  my  hurry  I  really  forgot  my  new  gardener  until  just  after  11  o'clock 
I  came  out  of  the  house,  dressed  in  my  best,  and  rather  hot  and  flustered.  Then 
all  at  once  I  caught  sight  of  him  sitting  disconsolately  in  the  middle  of  the  path- 
way with  a  very  hot,  red  face,  and  in  an  altogether  disheveled  condition.  Beside 
him  stood  one  of  our  cut-glass  spirit  bottles. 

When  he  saw  me  he  got  up;  he  did  not  stagger  or  sway,  but  stood  very  bolt 
upright  and  said  in  a  decidedly  thick  voice,  "Weeds  gone,  every  one,  see;  clean 
swept."  Then  he  giggled!  then,  of  a  sudden,  he  began  to  whimper  and  beg  me 
not  to  be  too  hard  on  him.  He  had  felt  so  faint  and  thirsty — so  he  had  asked 
little  Georgie,  my  youngest  boy,  if  he  could  get  him  any  whisky,  and  Georgie 
had  obligingly  brought  out  the  glass  bottle,  from  which,  I  suppose,  my  gentleman 
gardener  drank  straight. 

Before  I  knew  what  had  happened,  the  wretched,  half-drunken  man  had 
sunk  his  head  upon  my  shoulder  and  was  sobbing  copiously  on  my  delicate  lavender 
delaine-clothed  shoulder.  Imagine  my  feelings ;  surrounded  on  every  side  by  neigh- 
bors' houses,  all  overlooking  our  garden. 

I  tried  to  edge  myself  away  gently,  owing  more  to  the  perishable  nature  of 
my  gown  than  to  any  delicate  feelings  for  my  gardener. 

"Mrs.  Blaine,"  came  a  well-known  voice,  and  my  sister,  Angela,  came  in  the 
garden  gate. 

Angela  is  not  yet  sixteen,  and  at  times  is  very  silly.  On  this  occasion  she 
showed  even  less  sense  than  usual,  for  she  stood  a  minute  gazing  in  rapt  attention, 
then  she  gave  a  moderated  Indian  war-whoop,  and  plumped  her  small  person  down 
on  the  lawn  and  laughed.  That  girl  went  through  all  the  contortions  of  acrobats 
in  the  excess  of  her  agony.  She  swayed  back  and  forth,  she  rolled,  she  curved, 
she  folded  her  arms  and  rocked  herself  about,  laughing  all  the  while  like  a  maniac. 

"Angela,  be  quiet  and  free  me,"  I  began,  angrily. 
"Free  you?     Why,  Kate,  it's  too   funny  to  spoil.     Wait,  let  me  get  a  ko- 
dak— where  are  the  kids  ?" 

This  was  too  much.  With  a  disastrous  jerk  I  pulled  myself  away  and  rushed 
into  the  house,  angrier  than  I  have  been  in  my  life  before.  My  frock  was  torn, 
my  shoulder  frills  crushed  out  of  all  smartness,  and,  worse  than  all,  I  had  lost 
my  car,  and  hence  my  boat,  which  meant  waiting  a  whole  hour  and  arriving  late 
for  luncheon. 

A  shriek  from  the  garden  drew  me  to  the  window,  and  there  below  was  the 
gentleman  gardener  on  his  knees  before  Angela,  wildly  clutching  her  hand,  and 
still  begging  for  forgiveness.  Angela  did  not  laugh  now,  and  I  did  not,  either. 
I  simply  rang  for  the  police. 

Angela  very  soon  freed  herself  and  came  rushing  into  the  hbuse,  declaring 
the  man  was  a  lunatic,  and  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  allowing  such 
characters  about  the  place. 

Before  the  police  arrived,  Mr.  Montaguard  came  to  himself  a  little,  and  had 
sense  enough  to  come  in  and  take  his  coat  and  hat  from  the  hall  and  slink  out  of 
the  garden  gate. 

We  never  saw  him  again. 


and  adverbs. 


ARABELLA  VERSUS  THE  FAMILY 

By   ICittie   Skidniore    Cowen 

QUIRE  MEEKER  and  family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  a  young  daugh- 
ter, of  eighteen  years,  a  hearty  lad  of  fifteen,  and  a  plump,  rosy- 
cheeked  lass  of  eight  summers,  sat  in  their  pleasant,  cheery  sitting 
room,  each  one  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  much-respected,  much-sought-after  William  Arthur  Dinsdale,  the 
village  schoolmaster,  who  was  to  honor  the  family  with  an  evening 
call. 

"Now,  father,"  began  Arabella,  "please  do  your  best  to  use  the 
right  word  in  the  right  place  to-night.  And  mother,  dear,  I  do  so 
hope  you  will  not  forget,  and  get  into  a  tangle  with  your  adjectives 
I  know  Mr.  Dinsdale  will  note  every  word  we  speak  this  evening, 
and  my  fate  in  securing  the  position  .of  assistant  will  be  decided  according  to 
his  impressions." 

"Well,  Arabella,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  your  mother's  adverbs 
and  my  misuse  of  words  has  to  do  with  your  debility  as  a  schoolma'am." 

"Ability,  father,"  corrected  the  daughter.  "It  is  just  like  this.  Mr.  Dins- 
dale is  very  advanced  in  all  his  methods  and  ideas.  Now  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  my  ability,  attainments,  and  fitness  for  such  an  important  position,  he  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  go  far  back  of  me  and  learn  everything  possible  about  my 
ancestry.  Only  yesterday  I  heard  him  tell  Dr.  Givens  he  considered  that  a  child's 
education  began  with  its  great  grandfather  and  grandmother." 

"Yes,  an'  he's  dead  on  to  slang,  too,  an'  don't  you  forget  it.  He  laid  it  all 
over  Billy  Jones  yesterday  for  telling  Jim  Brown  that  the  new  teacher  was  a 
jim-crack-crow  and  no  dead  easy  game.  He  said  it  was  an  insult  to  a  fellow's 
mother  to  use  such  language,  and  showed  a  depraved  tendency  in  Bill's  line  of 
ancestry.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  the  only  lines  Bill  Jones  knew  anything 
about  was  the  one  that  went  with  his  fishing  tackle  and  the  clothes  line.  But 
you  bet  I  kept  mum,  and  said  to  myself,  'Steady  now,  Dicky  boy,  it  won't  do  to 
monkey  with  the  band  wagon  right  now;  sail    set  wrong  an'  red  flag  afloatin'." 

"Dick!"  cried  the  distracted  Arabella,  "why  don't  you  either  use  respectable 
language  or  else  keep  still?  Suppose  you  read  a  book  while  Mr.  Dinsdale  is  here. 
I  feel  sure  he  wiU  not  mind." 

"Humph !"  vouchsafed  Dick,  "I  don't  care  if  I  do.     I  get  to  hear  him  bubble 


She  did  look  pretty  sitting  there. 
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all  I  waDt  to  at  school."  And  the  future  pride  of  America  settled  himself  down 
in  a  corner  near  the  lamp  and  was  soon  lost  to  the  world  in  mad  pursuit  of 
"Daring  Ned,  the  Cabin  Boy." 

The  'squire  wriggled  uneasily.  How  could  he  be  expected  to  speak  the 
English  language  correctly,  anyhow?  He,  who  had  never  looked  inside  a  gram- 
mar. ^Tiy,  in  his  days,  boys  were  not  supposed  to  waste  their  time  on  such  stuff. 
Their  knowledge  consisted  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  figuring.  Why, 
there  wasn't  a  boy  in  school  who  could  beat  him  doing  a  sum  by  the  simple 
rule  of  three,  and  twice  he  had  spelled  the  whole  school  down.  As  for  Malindy, 
his  wife,  there  was  not  so  much  excuse.  She  had  studied  grammar,  and  could 
parse  and  analyze  with  any  girl  in  school. 

But  the  'squire  and  his  wife  were  more  than  proud  of  their  pretty,  ambitious 
daughter,  and  the  straight  determined  line  which  marked  the  union  of  their  lips 
spoke  volumes.  Arabella  should  have  a  chance.  The  girl  was  a  thorough 
student,  and  had  earned  her  right  to  rise  in  the  world,  and,  although  they  had  no 
means  of  cultivating  the  intellect  of  her  grandparents  at  this  late  date,  they 
certainly  would  put  forth  fheir  greatest  efforts  to  improve  their  own. 

The  knock  which  every  one  was  expecting  startled,  as  it  will,  each  in  turn. 
The  family  arose  in  one  body,  all  except  Dick,  who  was  deep  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrific  sea  fight  with  a  band  of  bloody  pirates. 

The  schoolmaster  entered  and  shook  hands  with  each  member  of  the  family 
in  turn,  even  to  little  Rosa,  who  came  very  nearly  dropping  her  new  doll  in  her 
childish  embarrassment  and  timidity.  Then  he  was  seated  in  a  cushioned  rocker 
which  Mrs.  Meeker  kept  carefully  covered,  and  only  brought  forth  in  honor  of 
company. 

Arabella  had  seated  herself  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  the  light  stream- 
ing through  the  crimson  shade  fell  upon 
her,  tinting  her  fair  cheeks  a  soft,  warm 
pink,  and  her  eyes  shone  exceedingly 
bright  with  the  well  concealed  anxiety, 
hope,  and  ambition  which  struggled 
within.  She  did  look  pretty  sitting  there 
so  totally  unconscious  of  herself,  so  per- 
fectly alive  to  all  her  surroundings.  The 
'squire  and  his  wife  knew  it,  and  so  did  the 
schoolmaster,  and  more  than  once  his 
glance  rested  on  her  while  he  wondered 
why  it  was  she  took  so  little  part  in  the 
evening's  conversation. 

They  had  begun  by  discussing  the 
school,  the  large  attendance,  the  need  of  an  able  assistant,  and  luckily  for  the 
'squire's  peace  of  mind,  he  was  totally  unaware  that  he  had  fallen  into  his  accus- 
tomed error,  the  misuse  of  words,  when  he  told  the  young  schoolmaster  he  thought 
that  although  a  good  teacher  was  not  always  depreciated  by  parents  and  scholars, 
still  they  should  not  become  encouraged,  for  if  they  did  not  receive  their  re- 
venge here,  they  were  sure  to  in  the  next  world. 

Arabella  groaned  inwardly  as  she  noted  the  puzzled  look  on  the  young  man's 
face. 

"Father,"  suggested  the  gentle  mother,  "I  think  you  meant  to  say  reward 
instead  of  revenge,  did  you  not?"  Arabella  gave  her  mother  a  quick  glance  of 
appreciation,  but  Mrs.  Meeker,  painfully  aware  of  her  own  misuse  of  adjectives, 
hastened  to  add,  "did  you  not-ly?" 

"Perhaps  I  did,  mother,  perhaps  I  did;  it's  just  like  me.  You  see,  that's 
my  failing,  Mr.  Dinsdale.  Now  would  you  believe,  Arabella  told  me  that  I 
asked  the  parson  the  other  day  if  he  believed  in  the  final  prostitution  of  the  dead. 
Now  of  course  I  meant  restoration,  but  the  pesky  word  slipped  my  mind,  so  I  took 
the  first  one  that  came  along." 


Dick  was  deep  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  fight  with 
a    band    of    bloody    pirates. 
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The  schoolmaster  smiled,  Arabella  flushed,  and  timid  little  Mrs.  Meeker  bit 
her  lips. 

"I  never  was  any  power  on  talking  school  matters  anyways,"  continued  the 
'squire,  "but  when  it  comes  to  corn,  an'  wheat,  cabbage  and  taters,  there  I'm  per- 
fectly at  home." 

"Father,"  whispered  Dick,  who  had  left  his  book  and  stationed  himself  at  the 
'squire's  side,  "that's  not  taters,  it's  pertaters." 

Mrs.  Meeker  broke  the  dread  silence  that  seemed  likely  to  follow  her  son's 
announcement.     "How  many  classes  do  you  hear  recite  each  day,  Mr.  Dinsdale?" 
"Well,  let  me  see.     I  have  five  reading  classes,  three  grammar,  four  geography, 
four  arithmetic — " 

"Dick  tells  me  they  hain't  got  the  'simple  rule  of  three'  in  the  new  books," 
interrupted  the  'squire.     "Now  it's  a  conimdrum  to  me  how  they  get  along  with- 
out it.    Mathematics  were  my  forte  when  I  went  to  school." 
"Yes,  were  you  acquainted  with  algebra,  too?" 

*'A1  Bray,  Al  Bray."  The  squire  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  then  bright- 
ened. "Well,  now  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  were,  but  there's  Colonel  Bray  an' 
the  gals  I  knew  well.  Specially  Betty."  And  here  he  winked  kniowingly  at  his 
wife,  who  blushed  and  looked  confused. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Dinsdale,  that  wife  of  mine  was  the  hardest  thing  to  ketch 
you  ever  see,  so  the  night  after  I'd  proposed  to  her  for  the  twelfth  time,  we  both 
went  to  spelling  school.  Not  together,  mind  you,  for  I  had  my  dander  up. 
Well,  Betty  spelled  the  whole  school  down,  Malindy  and  all.  An'  then  I  just 
took  her  home  for  clear  spite.  But  the  next  night  at  church  I  went  back  to 
Malindy  to  see  how  she  was  takin'  it,  and  asked  to  see  her  home.  She  said  'Yes' 
for  all  the  world  like  she  was  ready  to  cry,  and  all  the  way  home  was  as  still  as  a 
mouse,  but  I  could  feel  her  a  shaking  on  my  arm,  an'  I  thought  a  little  crying  would 
do  her  good,  so  I  just  kept  quiet  until  we  reached  the  gate,  then  I  opened  'em  up 
an'  said,  'Malindy  Murry,  are  you  ready  to  come  in  here  to  retain  until  death  do 
us  part?'  and  Malindy  come.  So  don't  tell  me,  Mr.  Dinsdale,  that  thirteen  is  an 
unlucky  number,  for  that  was  the  thirteenth  time  I'd  proposed  to  that  gal  by 
actual  count,  an'  I  don't  believe  she'd  had  me  then  if  I  hadn't  made  her  jealous 
of  Betty  Bray." 

"Father!"  cried  the  blushing  Mrs. 
Meeker,  running  across  to  her  hus- 
band and  placing  her  hand  over  the 
squire's  mouth.  "If  you  say  another 
word  about  Betty  Bray  and  me,  I'll 
leave  this  room  instant-ly." 

But  Mrs.  Meeker  had  no  need  to  go, 
for  just  at  that  moment  little  Hose, 
who  had  been  unusually  quiet,  so  ab- 
sorbed was  she  in  a  handsome  new 
doll,  set  up  a  series  of  lusty  screams. 
"Oh,  she's  got  it  up  her  nose  now," 
called  Dick,  caught  off  his  guard. 

Mrs.  Meeker  took  up  the  shrieking 
child  and  eyed  her  aghast. 

"How  do  you  know  she  has,  Dick? 
Did  you  see  her?"  And  forcing  the 
head  of  the  frantic  little  creature 
backward  she  began  prodding  her 
nostrils  alternately  with  the  end  of  a 
hair  pin.  "Come  here,  Charles, 
quick !"  she  cried  in  dismay.  "I  can't 
get  it  out,  and  the  little  darling's  turn- 

'^''^Z!ros"Z^^^^^^^t^^l\^!S,\,?'^'     ing  black  in  the  face.   ^  It's  in  the  left 
hand  over  his  mouth.  One.     I  cau  feel  it  plain." 
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**Feel  what?"  questioned  the  'squire. 

"Why,  she  broken  her  doll's  hand  off,  and  didn't  you  hear  Dick  say  she  had 
it  up  her  nose?" 

The  'squire  grinned.  "Straighten  the  child  up,  mother;  she's  all  right.  Don't 
you  know  yet  when  she's  in  one  of  her  tantrums?  That's  some  of  Dick's  durned 
nonsense  about  her  nose.  There  lays  the  doll's  hand  on  the  floor;  she's  just  mad 
because  it  broke." 

Quiet  once  more  restored  in  the  Meeker  household.  Master  Dick  was  sent  off 
to  bed  in  disgrace  before  the  wine  and  cake,  which  he  had  seen  by  accident,  were 
served. 

"Have  you  a  family  tree,  'Squire  Meeker?"  queried  his  guest  between  sips 
of  the  rare  old  wine. 

Arabella  shivered. 

"A  family  tree?  Well,  not  any  in  particular,  that  is  to  say.  Now  we  have 
as  big  an'  as  fine  an  orchard  as  any  one  in  these  parts,  but  there's  no  one  in  par- 
ticular that  the  family  lays  claim  on,  though  the  big  apple  tree  up  al;  the  upper 
end  we've  sorter  given  over  to  Arabella;  she's  so  fond  of  going  there  to  study  when 
it's  pleasant." 

'TTou  don't  exactly  get  my  meaning,  'squire.  There  is  something  in  your 
manner  and  expression  which  suggested  to  me  that  you  were  of  Scotch  descent." 

"Oh !"  exclaimed  the  squire  in  sudden  understanding.  "Now  I  do  know 
what  you're  gitting  at.      You're  enquiring  about  my  antiquity." 

*' Ancestry,"  whispered  Arabella  under  her  breath. 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Dinsdale,  I've  never  let  them  worry  me  any  great 
sight.  I  tuck  it  for  granted  I  had  a  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  as  T 
never  beam  of  either  of  them  being  hung  or  sent  to  prison,  I  reckon  they  was 
moderate  respectable.  But  the  fad  that  missed  me  fell  on  my  nephew,  Adolph 
Summers  by  name.  He  traced  the  family  back  as  far  as  Jones  and  Wilson,  an' 
stopped  just  as  he  saw  a  Smith  a-hovin'  in  sight.  It's  no  earthly  use  trying  tc 
root  around  among  the  Smiths.  It's  never  been  my  forefathers  as  has  worried 
me  so  much  anyways.  The  p'int  I've  alius  been  keepin'  in  mind  is,  if  the  angels  - 
up  yander  can  look  down  on  this  earth,  whaf  s  the  opinion  of  the  Jones  and  Wil- 
sons regardin'  their  progidy.  Or  is  it  posterity,  Arabella?  The  Bible  says,  'God 
repented  makin'  man.'  Now  you  see  I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  Jones  and  Wilsons  by  keeping  them  in  any  sich  stew." 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  adage  that  Tjlood  will  out?'" 

"No,"  returned  the  'squire.    ''I  think  it's  brains,  brains  every  time,  sir." 

The  hour  was  rather  late  when  Arthur  Dinsdale  took  his  leave,  and  the 
pleased  expression  on  his  face  deepened  into  a  broad  smile  as  he  calmly  reviewed 
the  happenings  of  the  evening.  "A  diamond  in  the  rough,  the  old  'squire,"  was  his 
mental  comment.  "The  'squire's  wife  a  loving,  timid  little  woman  and  devoted 
mother.  Master  Dick  a  harumscarum  boy,  who  would  probably  settle  down  and 
make  a  second  'Squire  Meeker.  Rosa,  a  sweet  child,  supplied  vrith  a  most  ex- 
cellent pair  of  lungs  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  temper.  And  Arabella,  well, 
I'll  have  to  take  more  time  to  study  that  quiet,  reserved  young  lady." 

"Well,  daughter,  how  do  you  think  we  got  along?"  questioned  the  father 
the  moment  the  door  was  securely  closed.  "I'm  sure  I  didn't  misuse  more  than 
one  or  two  words,  and  I  didn't  hear  your  mother  say  a  thing  that  sounded  out  of 
the  way  except  'notly.'" 

"It's  all  right,  daddy,"  whispered  Arabella,  kissing  her  parent  fondly,  "and 
I  want  to  ask  you  both  to  forgive  me  for  making  you  so  ill  at  ease  to-night.  For 
after  all,  if  Mr.  Dinsdale  decides  to  give  me  the  position,  it  is  I  who  vrill  do  the 
instrufeting  and  not  you.  And  if  he  is  not  willing  to  take  me  for  what  I  am 
worth,  then  I  don't  want  the  place  at  all." 

"That's  right,  Arabella,  I  like  your  grit;  you  take  that  from  your  dad  any- 
ways.    And  I  must  own  that  your  mother  and  me  was  just  a  little  might  fidgity.'' 

"Poor  papa,"  murmured  Arabella  as  she  lay  her  head  on  the  pillow.  "How 
innocent  he  is  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  he  wrought  in  the  rules  of  grammar  to- 
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night,  and  mamma,  too.  Whatever  possessed  her  to  say  'not-ly?'  Then  came 
in  Dick  with  his  exhaustless  supply  of  slang,  and  lastly  myself,  listening,  hoping, 
fearing,  trembling." 

What  would  the  schoolmaster's  verdict  be?  Apparently  he  had  not  formed 
one  yet,  for  he  came  again,  and  again,  and  gradually  the  'squire  and  his  wife 
dropped  out  of  the  conversation,  Arabella  taking  their  place.  And  then  they  de- 
cided he  was  studying  the  girl  more  closely  and  would  allow  her  own  merits  to 
determine  her  fate.  And  in  this  conclusion  they  were  not  entirely  wrong,  for 
one  cold  December  evening  the  'squire  came  unexpectedly  into  the  room  to  find 
the  arm  lof  the  young  master  encircling  his  daughter's  waist.  The  'squire  stopped 
short,  his  face  the  picture  of  amazement  and  incredulity.  Arabella  flushed,  and 
the  young  instructor  seemed  the  only  one  who  was  master  of  the  situation.  Eis- 
ing  from  the  settle,  he  led  the  blushing  girl  to  her  father's  side,  and,  still  holding 
her  hand  in  his  own,  said :  "  'Squire  Meeker,  I  have  just  offered  your  daughter  a 
position  which  she  has  accepted,  with  your  approval.  I  want  your  daughter  for 
my  wife.      Have  I  your  consent?" 

"Well,  I'll  be  durned !"  ejaculated  the  'squire.  "So  that's  what  you've  been 
hangin'  round  here  all  this  time  for.     An'  I  thought  it  was  an  assistant  you  was 


And  Dick's  bushy   head  protruded  from   under  the    settle    'where   a  few   moments   previous   Arttiur 
Sinsdale  had  asked  the  blushing  Arabella  to  be  hig  bride. 


after.  Well,  take  her,  my  lad,  Jones,  Wilson,  and  all.  And  I  tell  you  it's  a 
mighty  big-  relief  to  me,  too,  for  I've  been  tryin'  for  the  last  three  days  to  pucker 
up  spirit  enough  to  tell  her  you'd  recommended  a  man  for  that  place." 

"If  you've  no  objections,  dad,  I'd  like  to  crawl  out  from  under  this  blooming 
thing."  And  Dick's  bushy  head  protruded  from  under  the  settle  where  a  few 
moments  previous  Arthur  Dinsdale  had  asked  the  blushing  Arabella  to  be  his 
bride. 

*'I'm  allfiring  sorry  I  got  caught,"  he  said,  resenting  his  sister's  reproachful 
eyes,  "and  you  needn't  think  I  hid  to  spy  either.  I  stole  a  pie  from  the  pantry, 
for  which  I  know  I'll  catch  it  now,  and  had  just  slipped  under  the  settle  to  eat  it, 
when  you  two  spoons  came  in,  so  of  course  I  had  to  keep  still.  But  I'd  have  got 
out,  if  I'd  had  to  crawl  through  my  ear  holes  to  do  it,  if  I  had  scented  what  was 
coming,  you  can  bet  your  sweet  life.  But  I'm  safe,  Mr.  Dinsdale,  safe  as  the 
grave,  unless  you  try  to  lick  me  like  you  did  Ned  Peters  t'other  day,  for  disobey- 
ing some  of  your  antedeluvian,  perennial,  superannuated  rules.  But  if  ever  you 
try  that,  then  I'll  jest  be  durned  if  I  don't  up  and  blab." 


BARBEAU'S  ONE  NEWS  ITEM 

By   Byron   E.    Cooney 

WITH  that  suspicion  characteristic  of  the  newspaper  writing  frater- 
nity, we  looked  at  the  little  stranger  who  had  slipped  noiselessly 
into  the  news  room.  We  were  accustomed  to  have  people  fear  us 
in  our  own  den,  a,nd  he  showed  no  signs  of  fear;  he  might  have 
whistled,  so  composed  did  he  look.  The  outsider's  presence  is 
always  an  irritant  in  the  news  room. 

"Full  handed,"  said  the  city  editor,  with  genial  brutality,  as  he  dove  into 
Care/s  copy  with  the  long,  blue  pencil  and  threw  a  handful  of  the  "cub's  stuff"  into 
the  waste  basket.  Then,  to  mitigate  the  verdict  of  the  visitor's  unavailability,  he 
added,  "Might  drop  in  again," — guardedly — "after  the  paper's  out." 

The  visitor  slipped  out  again,  noiselessly;  the  economy  of  his  conversation 
arguing  considerably  in  his  favor. 

"Country,  eh?"  guessed  Carey,  between  clicks  of  his  mill. 

"Cub,"  said  Train,  the  man  who  had  done  sports  in  Denver. 

"All  wrong,"  declared  Mulcahy,  the  city  editor,  pulling  down  the  green  eye 
shade.  "Freak.  I  know  those  Johnnies  like  a  book.  They  ain't  anything.  Bet 
he's  been  all  over  the  world.  Freak  writer,  and  good  for  nothing  else.  Say,  cut 
out  this  conversation  now.  What  we  want  is  copy."  Mulcahy  never  thought  of  this 
until  he  had  had  his  say. 

Click-click  click  cl-cl-cl-ick.  The  instrument  that  told  of  a  national  conven- 
tion at  Louisville  seemed  to  vie  with  the  chatter  of  a  half-dozen  machines.  Mul- 
cahy swore  softly,  in  velvet  tones,  calling  down  maledictions  on  the  news  service 
who  might  have  sent  the  President's  speech  in  advance  for  time  copy  instead  of 
over  the  wire. 

The  girl  on  schools  and  churches  worked  on,  grinding  out  a  graduatioln 
story.  Everyone  understood.  From  below  came  the  peculiar  smell  of  wet  paper, 
of  gas,  of  fresh  ink,  all  that  conglomeration  of  odors  of  the  composing  room.  One 
man  got  up  and  passed  out,  another  hurried  in  without  salutation,  sat  down  at 
the  recently  vacated  typewriter,  and  worked  hurriedly  without  a  word. 

And  so  the  work  of  making  an  afternoon  newspaper  went  on.  Vigilance, 
high  tension  everywhere;  for  a  paper  is  like  a  fire,  without  constant  attention  it 
goes  out. 

Everyone  drew  long  breaths  after  the  paper  came  out  at  3:30,  and  the  news 
room  became  a  club.  It  was  the  hour  of  relaxation.  The  cub  whistled  loud  and 
shrill,  Carey  put  his  feet  on  the  table  and  leaned  back,  yawning  and  stretching: 
Train  and  the  foreman  of  the  composing  room  went  into  the  saloon  next  door  for  a 
drink. 

Then  the  little  stranger  came  back.  Dark-eyed,  indolent,  little  fellow  he  was; 
slouchy,  a  kind  of  an  attractive  slouch,  though;  one  rather  liked  it. 

There  was  a  charm  in  that  fearlessness  of  his.  Mulcahy,  eagle-visaged,  drew 
down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  clouded  his  brows,  and  looked  at  the  little  fellow 
as  though  he  would  look  through  him. 

"What  do  you  do?  Now,  don't  say  everything;  I  am  too  long  in  the  game. 
Courts,  hotels,  police,  this  is  an  age  of  specialty" — Mulcahy  liked  to  expand  a 
little  when  the  paper  was  out — "not  that  we  have  anything  in  sight,  but  we  might 
want  a  sub,  sometime.  A  shift,  now  and  then,  helps.  Us  newspaper  men  must 
be  good  to  the  fraternity,"  he  added  generously.  Mulcahy  was  always  going  to 
extremes  in  different  directions.      "What's  your  name?" 

"Barbeau."  Confound  the  little  fellow,  why  did  he  want  to  throw  such  a 
winning  tone  into  his  words.  It  wasn't  fair,  so  soon.  We  all  felt,  suspiciously,  that 
we  were  going  to  like  him.    "I  can  work  on  any  beat,  though  I'd  rather  just  work 
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free,  pick  up  stories,  off  routine.  I'm  handy  that  way  on  dull  days  when  there's 
nothing  happening.  I  can  write  you  stories,  good  stories,  about  almost  anything. 
I  will  write  you  stories  of  the  stones  on  the  street." 

There  wasn't  a  suspicion  of  boasting.  He  was  willing  to  work  without  any 
source  of  information.  Mulcahy  nodded  with  the  air  of  the  man  who  never  made 
a  mistake.  His  freak  theory  was  verified.  Perhaps  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
prediction  come  true  helped  Barbeau.  Anyway,  he  hired  him  on  probation,  for  yet 
everyone  was  suspicious  of  him.    0,  the  suspicions  of  the  newspaper  game ! 

Well,  the  Telegram  was  better  for  Barbeau's  coming.  Color — when  we  read  our 
own  stuff  and  then  Barbeau's  we  wept  for  our  poverty  of  expression.  He  was  use- 
less on  "fact,"  but  he  described  a  bloodstain  until  you  shuddered.  He  went  out, 
away  from  the  big  stories,  and  from  a  desert  brought  back  a  wealth  of  tales. 

Mulcahy,  who  knew  men  as  a  gambler  knew  cards,  developed  him  when  an- 
other man  might  have  spoiled  him.  Barbeau  took  the  free  rein  and  made  stories 
where  we  could  not  make  news  items.  Responsibility  would  have  killed  Barbeau,  but 
freedom  made  him  wonderful.  The  cat  that  climbed  a  telegraph  pole  was  a  story 
to  Barbeau.  You  were  ashamed  when  you  read  it;  ashamed  of  your  sympathy  for 
a  bedraggled  kitten. 

Dreamy,  dark-eyed,  slouchy,"  little  Barbeau,  with  magic  in  those  long,  tapering 
fingers  which  turned  out  animated  copy  when  they  hit  the  keys,  had  at  last  found 
a  place  where  his  fancy  could  play  unmolested,  and  the  playing  of  it  was  art. 

Verdant  spring  browned  into  summer,  freshness  of  May  dried  into  the  sordid- 
ness  of  August,  and  like  a  man  who  has  tired  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  childhood, 
the  year  plunged  along  into  the  passion  of  burning  midsummer.  Heat  waves  rolled 
into  the  windows  as  we  worked,  and  started  the  perspiration  afresn  on  our  brows. 
The  girl  looked  pale  with  fatigue,  Mulcahy  more  beak-faced,  and  the  Denver  man 
drank  more  with  the  composing  room  foreman.  The  cub  grew  more  saucy,  and 
tempers  became  short — as  days  grew  hot — among  us  all,  save  Barbeau, 

Little,  indolent,  lovable  Barbeau;  gypsy  Barbeau,  who  wrote  poems  in  prose 
and  painted  word  pictures  which  illuminated  our  dry,  dead  stuff  and  saved  the  "rag" 
from  the  curse  of  the  commonplace.  And  when  they  raised  Barbeau's  wages,  unso- 
licited, he  seemed  amused  rather  than  enriched,  and  set  more  value  on  the  compli- 
ment than  on  the  finance. 

We  will  not  soon  forget,  we  slaves  of  the  Telegram,  the  day  that  Barbeau 
wrote  his  last  story.  His  smile  was  the  same  as  the  day  he  asked  for  a  job  and  told 
Mulcahy  he  would  write  him  stories  of  the  stones  of  the  street.  The  week  before 
he  had  heard  Carey  say  he  needed  money  and  had  handed  him  his  check  unre- 
quested.  We  had  watched  the  girl  bend  close  to  him  when  she  talked  and  knew  the 
lazy,  dark  eyes  had  done  their  work  unwittingly.  The  Denver  man,  who  always 
feared  that  word  of  praise  detracted  from  his  own  imaginary  luster,  even  changed 
his  anvil  refrain  for  Barbeau  and  pronounced  him  a  "good  card." 

Even  if  we  would,  how  could  we  deny  his  merit,  when  the  story  of  the  child 
who  lost  the  nickle  was  being  copied  from  ocean  to  ocean? 

There  was  a  tremulous  stillness  in  the  air  one  day.  It  may  have  been 
imaginary,  but  now  looking  back  we  all  feel  that  calamity  hovered  before  it 
dropped.  Oh,  that  hot,  dry  day,  with  its  dust-cursed  wind  from  the  valley  below 
and  its  wilting  leaves  about  the  city  hedges.  Oh,  that  day,  black  in  the  mind  of 
us  all  when  they  took  Barbeau  from  us  of  the  Telegram ! 

Mulcahy  looked  askance  at  the  intruder  who  came  to  the  door  with  Barbeau. 
Barbeau  bade  him  wait  as  he  rapped  off  a  little  feature  story  on  his  mill.  Then 
we  all  heard  something  we  had  never  heard  before — Barbeau  sighed. 

"I've  a  little  news  item,  Mul,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  which  seemed  to  have  a 
counterfeit  ring.     "I  don't  turn  in  news  items  often." 

The  paper  floated  to  Mulcahy's  desk.  Sharper  and  fiercer  than  ever,  his  beaked 
face  looked  as  he  read : 

"Frank  Barbeau,  wanted  in  Jerome,  Arizona,  by  the  police  authorities,  was 
arrested  today  in  the  office  of  the  Daily  TelegraiQ  by  the    sheriff    of  Yavapai 
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County.     Both  left  on  the  3:30  train."      (City  editor,  please  bury  this  story.) 

A  fearful,  malignant,  soul-danming  oath  ripped  from  Mulcahy's  mouth,  and 
we  all  started  from  our  seats. 

There  was  a  jingle  of  handcuffs. 

"I'm  ready;  much  obliged  for  waiting  old  man.'*     This  to  the  sheriff. 

"Barbeau,"  we  all  cried  with  one  voice.  The  Denver  man  grasped  the  chair 
as  though  he  would  strike  down  the  sheriff  with  it.  Carey's  lips  trembled  like 
a  woman's. 

"Don't,  fellows,  don't  say  anything.  That  makes  it  all  the  harder.  You've 
been  the  wine  of  life  to  me,  every  one  of  you.     Good-bye." 

He  was  gone.     We  heard  the  handcuffs  jingle  far  out  to  the  street. 

The  girl  lay  her  head  on  her  arm  and  sobbed  and  sobbed.  Mulcahy  swore 
again  and  again.  A  big  thunder  cloud  obscured  the  sun  and  darkened  the  news 
room.  Carey  didn't  care  who  saw  tears  run  down  his  cheeks.  "Whiskey  for  me — 
damn  the  paper,"  said  the  Denver  man. 

And  thus  passed  Barbeau,  the  reporter,  from  the  staff  of  the  Telegram. 
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Ashes  for  the  autumn, 

Roses  for  the  spring — 
Summer  time  is  passing, 

Youth  is  on  the  wing; 
Dreams  of  love  and  pleasure 

All  too  soon  depart — 
Death  is  in  the  chalice, 

Hope  is  in  the  heart. 

Shadows   for  the  autumn, 

Splendor  for  the  spring; 
Youth  will,  like  the  honey-bee, 

To  its  blossoms  cling; 
Soon  the  petals  perish, 

Soon  the  sweetness  dies — 
Age  is  ever  weeping 

Where  its  loved-one  lies. 

Roses  for  the  summer. 

Ashes  for  the  fall, 
Hope  at  last  relinquished 

Would  we  now  recall! 


Lips  aglow  with  pleasure. 
Limbs   that    tremble,    strong, 

Eyes  that  burn  with  passion — 
Ah,    that    youth    were    long! 

Lilies  for  the  lover, 
Laurels  for  the  dead — 

Autumn  leaves  are  drifting 
O'er  the  roses'  bed; 

Youth  is  treading,  lightly. 
In  the  summer  noon — 

Age   is   ever  nodding 
'Neath  the  winter  moon. 

Ashes  for  the  autumn. 

Splendor  for  the  spring. 
Where  is  now  the  robin 

That  was  wont  to  sing? 
Ah,  but  youth  is  golden! 

Oh,  but  age  is  sad! 
Life  has   ever  promised 

Joy  it  never  had! 

—By  T.   Stelly   Sutton 


THE  BABY  IN  THE  CASE 

By   Hugk  H.    Herdman 
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w  w  "^^"^^  ON'T  you  know  it's  rude  to  stare  that  way  at  a  person  ?" 

The  question  came  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  I 
started  with  surprise  and  felt  my  face  flush.  I  admit  I  had  been 
staring  brazenly,  but  I  thought  I  was  alone  except  for  the  person 
I  was  staring  at,  and  I  didn't  think  that  he  was  aware  of  my 
gaze.  Controlling  my  appearance  of  guilt  as  much  as  possible, 
I  looked  cautiously  around  to  see  who  had,  so  to  speak,  thus  stabbed  me  in  the 
back.  Nobody  was  to  be  seen.  I  resumed  my  previous  attitude  in  hopes  that  my 
interlocutor  would  speak  up  again,  and  that  by  being  on  my  guard  I  could  catch 
him.  With  my  eyes  ready  to  look  in  any  direction,  and  my  ears  alert  to  catch 
the  slightest  sound  behind  me,  I  waited. 

"I  say,  don't  you  know  it's  rude  to  stare  at  me  that  way?" 

This  time  I  was  certain  the  sound  came  from  in  front  of  me,  and  I  could 
have  taken  an  oath  that  the  question  came  from  the  person  I  was  looking  at.  In 
view  of  his  condition,  however,  this  seemed  absolutely  incredible,  I  refused  to 
believe  my  eyes  and  ears.  And  yet  he  was  the  only  person  anywhere  about.  There 
was  a  slight  smell  of  disinfectants  in  the  air,  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  this  had 
affected  my  senses.  I  clutched  the  railing  in  front  of  me  a  moment,  by  an  effort 
steadied  my  mental  faculties,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"Hold  on,"  said  the  same  voice  behind  me.  "Don't  go.  I  want  to  talk  to 
somebody.     I'm  lonesome,  and  you'll  do  as  well  as  anybody." 

I  shuddered  a  little,  but  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  other  feelings,  and 
I  turned  back.  To  make  the  weirdness  of  the  situation  clear,  if  may  be  well  to 
explain  that  I  had  drifted  into  the  building  on  "The  Trail,"  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  where  the  infant  incubators,  with  their  tiny  bits  of  humanity,  were  on 
display.  It  was  at  an  hour  when  "The  Trail"  was  all  but  deserted  by  the  seekers 
after  amusement,  and  I  found  myself  the  only  visitor.  For  some  reason  no  at- 
tendant was  present,  and  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room  was  a  wee,  little  tot, 
who  lay  swathed  to  the  chin  in  cotton  within  the  glass  walls  of  an  incubator.  He 
lay  on  his  back,  his  small,  chubby  fists  doubled  up  under  his  dimpled  chin,  and 
his  blue  eyes  staring  upward  through  the  walls  of  his  cage. 

Nio  wonder,  then,  that  I  tried  to  discover  if  it  had  been  someone  else  who  had 
addressed  me,  and  I  was  more  than  surprised  when  I  became  convinced  that  it 
was  he.  My  uncertainty  seemed  to  amuse  him,  for  as  I  turned  back  toward  him 
he  opened  his  fat,  little  mouth  and  ran  out  his  tongue  by  way  of  a  smile. 

"Surprised  you,  didn't  I?"  he  crowed. 

"Well,  I  should  rather  say  you  did,"  I  managed  to  stammer.  *'Say,"  I  said, 
a  sudden  thought  striking  me,  "I  believe  I'm  the  victim  of  some  sort  of  game,  a 
ventriloquist's  job,  or  something  like  that." 

*'0h,  no,  you're  not,"  he  seemed  to  say. 

"Can  you  really  talk  ?      And  are  you  doing  this  talking  ?"  I  asked. 

"Course  I  can,  and  am ;  except  what  you're  doing." 

*'Well,  I'm  going  to  test  you.    Hold  up  your  right  fist." 

"All  right,"  he  replied,  smiling  as  before,  and  holding  up  his  right  fist. 

"Now,  the  left,"  I  commanded. 

Up  went  the  left  without  any  hesitancy.    I  scratched  my  head  a  moment. 

"1  have  it  now !"  I  exclaimed.  "If  you  do  this,  I'll  believe  it's  all  right.  Take 
hold  of  your  left  pedal  extremity,  elevate  it  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  your  lower 
facial  orifice,  and  insert  therein  the  largest  digit." 

He  opened  his  eyes  a  little  wider  and  looked  at  me  somewhat  puzzled  for  a 
moment.     Then  his  miouth  opened,  his  tongue  appeared,  and  he  chuckled  gaily. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "you  mean  put  my  big  toe  in  my  mouth." 

"ITh-huh." 

"No." 
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"Why?    Can't  you?" 

"Yes,  course  I  can." 

"Well,  why  don't  you?" 

"Don't  want  to." 

"I  don't  believe  you  can." 

"Yes,  I  can;  but  I  mustn't." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  because  Nurse  savs  so." 

"What  has  she  to  do  with  it?" 

"Well,  she  has  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  it,  as  you  would  find  out  if  she  came  in 
and  found  you  talking  to  me." 

"Doesn't  she  want  vou  to  talk?" 

"Yes,  but  not  to  total  strangers,  like  you."^ 

"Oh,  I'm  pretty  well  acquainted  with  you  by  this  time.  But  why  doesn't  she 
want  you  to  put  your  toe  in  your  mouth  ?    Isn't  it  thoroughly  anaesthetized  ?" 

"Thoroughly  what?" 

"Anaesthetized.  I  should  think  you  would  know  all  about  medical  terms,"  I 
remarked,  with  an  assumption  of  wisdom. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  after  puzzling  a  moment,  "you  mean  anti'septicized." 

"Eh?    Well,  maybe  I  do,"  I  admitted,  taken  aback. 

"That's  not  the  reason.  It's  only  because  it  will  spoil  the  symmet^'y  of  my  legs, 
she  says." 

"]\raKe  vou  bow-legged?"  I  interpreted. 

"Yet,  I  suppose  thac's  what  she  means." 

"Well,  I  will  forego  the  test,  and  take  your  word  for  it.  But  tell  me,  doesn't 
it  feel  queer  to  be  shut  up  in  that  glass  case  all  the  time?" 

"Xo,  it  feels  fine.  There  isn't  any  dirt  or  any  noise.  It's  never  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry.    It's  just  right  all  the  time." 

"And  you  really  like  it?"  I  asked,  incredulous. 

"Course  I  do,  or  I  wouldn't  tell  you  so." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  why.  It's  too  much  like  being  in  jail  to  suit  me,"  I 
replied. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  with  his  peculiar  smile,  "I,  of  course,  have  never  been 
in  jail — " 

"I  haven't,  either,"  I  interrupted  quickly. 

"But  if  it's  like  this,"  he  went  on,  without  heeding  me,  "it's  not  so  bad." 

"Well,  maybe  it  isn't  for  you,  because  you've  never  known  anything  else.  You 
don't  know  what  babies  who  are  out  in  the  world  and  have  homes  and  moth — " 
I  was  forgetting  whom  I  was  talking  to  and  stopped  abruptly,  fearful  that  I  had 
hurt  his  feelings. 

"Yes,  I  do  know,  too,"  he  said,  apparently  unaffected  by  my  heedless  remarks. 
"Nurse  has  told  me  all  about  the  way  babies  are  treated  who  have  homes.  When 
the  baby  is  born,  there  is  a  terrible  hullabaloo  all  over  the  neighborhood.  All  the 
women  come  rushing  in  the  first  chance  they  get  and  coo  and  gurgle  and  make 
all  kinds  of  outlandish  noises  at  him.  They  want  to  pick  him  up  and  pass  him 
around  and  kiss  him  and  cuddle  him  up  close  and  walk  him  around  in  the  air 
till  he  gets  the  colic,  and  then  they  wonder  why  he  squalls. 

"Then  pretty  soon  the  men  come  in,  not  of  their  own  accord,  you  understand, 
but  because  the  women  get  hold  of  them  and  drag  them  in.  They  are  half  scared 
to  death.  They  don't  want  to  touch  him,  but  someone  gives  him  to  one  of  them  to 
hold,  and  he  gets  almost  squeezed  to  death,  or  a  leg  or  an  arm  gets  twisted  around. 
The  man  is  scared  stifl;.  He  thinks  he's  going  to  drop  the  youngster.  He  begins  to 
sweat,  and,  you  know,  it's  unsanitary  for  a  baby  to  be  around  where  anybody  is 
sweating.  Then  the  men  all  smell  of  tobacco,  and  that's  unsanitary,  too,  you 
know. 

"After  a  little  while,  when  the  baby  has  survived  all  these  dangers,  if  he  has, 
the  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  and  friends  all  take  a  hand  in  bringing  him  up. 
And  of  course  they  all  do  the  wrong  thing.    One  will  keep  him  too  hot,  another  too 
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cold;  one  will  give  him  too  much  food,  and  another  not  enough;  one  will  keep  his 
feet  higher  than  his  head,  and  another  will  keep  him  standing  straight  up  all 
the  time.  And  when  he  sets  up  a  howl  about  being  treated  in  such  a  queer  way, 
they  all  think  he  has  the  colic,  and  everyone  tries  to  give  him  a  different  remedy 
for  it.  And  so  the  poor  youngster  has  a  pretty  tough  time  of  it.  And  if  he  man- 
ages to  live  through  it  without  having  his  health  permanently  impaired,  he  is  sure 
to  have  a  cantankerous  disposition  as  a  result  of  so  much  petting  and  coddling  and 
goo-gooing  as  he  is  subjected  to.  No,  no,  excuse  me  from  that.  I'll  take  my  little, 
old,  two-foot  glass  kennel  and  be  happy  in  it." 

"Well,"  I  replied,  when  he  ceased,  "I  must  admit  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  case.  Although  I  am  unexperienced  in  these  matters,  I  have  made  good  use 
of  my  opportunities  for  observation,  and  I  think  that  on  that  side  of  the  question 
you  are  about  right.  But  there  is  one  point  that  more  than  offsets  your  argument, 
and  that  is  the  love  there  is  in  those  misdirected  hearts  for  the  youngster.  It's 
pretty  tough  to  have  the  colic,  as  I  know  from  experience,  but  it  Is  a  great  source 
of  comfort  to  know  that  the  hand  that  is  rubbing  the  place  that  hurts,  and  some- 
times the  one  that  doesn't,  throbs  with  love  and — I  mean,  the  heart  that  actuates 
the— the— " 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  interrupted.  "I've  seen  a  good  many  evi- 
dences of  that  love  you  speak  about  right  here  from  the  walls  oi  my  prison,  as 
you  call  it.  Poor,  sun-burnt,  tired-to-death  waifs  carried  around  all  day  long 
by  a  worn-out,  bedraggled,  irritable  mother,  drinking  sour  milk  out  of  a  dirty 
bottle,  breathing  foul  air  in  reeking  crowds,  and  wondering  whether  rest  will  ever 
come.  Yes,  I've  seen  that  kind  of  love,  but  somehow  it  doesn't  appeal  to  me.  The 
hand  that  rubs  the  place  that  hurts  with  the  colic  can  also  spank  the  place  that 
doesn't.  No,  I'd  rather  be  in  this  coop  where  I  don't  have  the  colic;  then  there 
is  no  chance  for  that  loving  hand  to  make  a  mistake." 

"You  are  entirely  too  old  for  your  months,"  I  said.  Then,  dropping  the  half- 
jocular  tone  I  had  assumed,  and  preparing  to  feel  sorry  for  him,  I  asked,  "You 
are  kept  here  all  the  time,  aren't  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

"No  one  handles  you  except  the  nurse?" 
•     "No  oncL" 

"Don't  you — don't  you  sometimes," — and  I  could  feel  the  lump  rising  into 
my  throat — "don't  you  sometimes  long  to  see  your  father  and  mother?" 

I  looked  at  him  and  blinked  quickly  several  times  in  succession,  for  I  did  feel 
sorry  for  the  little  waif,  and  expected  to  see  him  feel  sorry  for  himself.  Instead  of 
bursting  into  tears,  however,  or  at  least  drawing  a  long  face,  as  I  expected  him 
to  do,  he  gave  me  that  lingual  smile  again,  and  said,  with  good-natured  contempt 
for  my  ignorance,  "Well,  you  are  the  bip-o-est,  old  silly  that  I  ever  saw.  Why,  I 
never  had  any  father  or  mother." 

"What !    You  never  had  any  fa — " 

"No,  sir,  I  never  had  any  father  or  mother." 

My  astonishment  prevented  further  questions.  He  crowed  with  delight  over 
my  perplexity,  and  then  relieved  it  by  adding,  "You  see,  I  just  incubated." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.    I  forgot,"  I  stammered. 

^TTou  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune,"  he  said,  while  I  was  recov- 
ering, "that  we  have  to  be  kept  in  incubators  for  a  while.  But  we  look  at  it 
in  just  the  opposite  light.  As  long  as  we  are  here  we  are  clean,  comfortable,  well- 
fed  and  well  taken  care  of.  There  is  nothing  to  worry  us,  and  as  soon  as 
we  are  old  enough  to  observe  we  see  many  things  to  amuse  us.  Our  great  regret 
is  that  we  have  to  leave  our  incubators  after  a  while  and  live  as  other  babies  do. 
I  am  almost  ready  to  go  now." 

'*Do  you  dread  it?" 

"As  I  would  the  colic." 

"But  since  you  never  had  any  father  or  mother,  where  are  you  going  when  your 
sentence — I  mean,  when  you  leave  here?" 

"That  is  what  worries  me.     I  don't  know." 
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"Oh,  well,  I  wouldn't  let  that  worry  me,"  I  replied.  "It  will  be  all  right.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  you  will  get  in  with  some  nice  family  who  know 
all  about  the  care  of  babies,  and  who  will  be  ever  so  nice  to  you." 

"I'll  bet  I  don't.  I'll  bet  I  land  in  a  family  who  have  never  had  any  children, 
but  who  have  kept  their  affections  alive  by  bestowing  them  upon  pug  dogs  and 
Angora  cats.  Yes,  sir,  after  I  leave  here  I  expect  to  live  on  dog  biscuit  and 
catnip  tea." 

"Oh,  come  now,  cheer  up !    I'll  bet  you  a  rubber  ring — " 

"Rubber  ring!  Your  grandmother!"  he  exclaimed.  "Make  it  a  bottle  of 
germicide,  for  I  know  their  sanitation  will  be  poor.'^ 

"Well,  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  that  six  months  from  now  you 
will  be  willing  to  take  back  every  word  you  have  spoken  against  living  out  in 
the  world." 

"I'll  take  the  bet,  and  I  hope  you  win." 

"What's  your  name  ?    I  want  to  keep  track  of  you." 

"I  haven't  any.    I'm  just  Number  Two,  that's  all." 

"Still  more  like  a  jail,  isn't  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  is  it?" 

"Uh-huh.     Where's  Number  One?" 

"Nurse  has  her  out  giving  her  a  bath.  You  had  better  be  going,  because 
she  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  found  you  here  talking  to  me." 

"Who?    Number  One?" 

"No;  Nurse,"  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  disgust  at  my  insinuation. 

"All  right.  I  don't  want  to  be  the  cause  of  trouble  between  you  and  your 
nurse.  But,  say,  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  you  are  a  very  remarkable  baby,  to  be 
able  to  talk  this  way." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing.  All  of  us  incubated  babies  are  terribly  precocious.  You 
ought  to  hear  the  girls  talk." 

"How  old  are  vou?" 

"I'm  only—"  ' 

"Goodness  me"  exclaimed  a  young  woman  in  a  blue  dress,  white  apron  and 
white  cap,  who  entered  at  that  moment,  carrying,  securely  tucked  in  the  hollow 
of  her  arm,  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  bundle  of  cotton.  "Who  on  earth  left 
Number  Two's  door  open?  And  just  look  how  low  his  thermometer  is!  Good- 
ness gracious!  I  hope  he  won't  take  cold.  Are  you  cold,  little  man?"  she  asked, 
reaching  in  and  clasping  one  of  his  chunky  fists. 

But  Number  Two  merely  smiled  his  characteristic  smile,  winked  his  blue 
eyes  at  me  and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep.  I  turned  around  at  the  door  and  saw 
his  toothless  mouth  open  and  his  little  red  tongue  appear  in  a  smile  of  confident 
farewell.  He  seemed  to  say  something,  but  as  the  door  of  his  glass  case  was  shut, 
no  sound  was  audible.  I  have  been  back  there  many  times  since  to  see  him,  but 
the  door  has  always  been  shut  and  the  nurse  in  attendance.  She  keeps  her  eye  on 
me,  for  she  thinks  I  opened  the  door  that  other  time,  though  I  didn't,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  am  just  a  little  bit  afraid  of  her.  Hence,  Number  Two  and  I 
haven't  been  able  to  talk  to  each  other  again.  However,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  see  him  wink  his  blue  eyes  and  smile  his  smile  of  joy. 


MATSU-NO-KATA 

A  Romance   or  Old  Japan 
By   Sinclair  Lewis 

KIMURA,  the  great  lord,  the  daimyo,  was  traveling  afar.  His  band  of 
mounted  retainers  clinked  and  clattered  behind,  sniffing  the  freshness  of 
the  Japanese  spring.  There  were  body-servants,  and  many  brave 
samurai,  fighting  men,  in  the  quaint,  dragon-like  armor  of  Old  Japan. 
Kimura  was  a  fat,  self-satisfied  little  man,  with  a  pleasant  realiza- 
tion of  his  glory,  and  a  true  dilettante  love  of  a  well-turned  ankle  or  well-turned 
phrase.  As  the  cavalcade  wound  around  a  hill  and  came  out  upon  a  brooklet, 
Kimura  halted  and  sat  in  rapture.  The  water  fled  among  the  rocks,  with  sun- 
light dancing  over  it  in  golden  filagree.  On  one  side  were  cherry  trees  in  full 
bloom.  The  variegated  flowers  of  the  rengeso  grew  along  the  roadway.  Across 
the  stream,  in  contrast  to  the  gay  cherry  blossoms,  was  the  dark  green  of  pines, 
rising  in  terraces. 

"Ah,  life  is  very  good,"  sighed  Kimura,  and  straightway  began  hammering 
out  an  ode,  as  the  poetic  Japanese  always  do,  when  a  beautiful  scene  appeals  to 
them.  Their  ode  is  a  dainty  morsel  of  sentiment,  of  thirty-one  syllables;  the 
first  part  of  seventeen,  the  second  part  of  fourteen.  The  daimyo  cleared  his  throat 
and  began  bravely,  "The  cherry  blossoms  and  the  rengeso's  gay  colors  divine."  He 
repeated  "gay  colors  divine,"  and  again  cleared  his  throat,  thrusting  back  the 
folds  of  his  dark  traveling  cloak,  and  playing  with  the  gold-adorned  hilt  of  his 
long  sword.  Twice  he  began  the  second  part;  then  exclaimed  impulsively  to  his 
followers:  "Promotion  for  him  who  completes  my  ode."  The  higher  officers 
mumbled  a  flood  of  doggerel,  but  none  of  them  got  safely  beyond  the  tenth  sylla])le. 
Then  there  came  from  the  himible  ashigams,  a  tall,  lithe,  young  warrior,  who 
quietly  declaimed,  "The  cherry  blossoms  and  the  rengeso's  gay  colors  divine  show 
like  the  joys  of  life,  'gainst  the  death  dark  background  of  pine." 

"Excellent,  capital,"  chuckled  Kimura.    "Ashigaru,  I  make  you  an  ohiromdban 
(keeper  of  the  reception  hall),  and  a  councilor." 

With  flushed  face  and  chin  high  held,  the  soldier  rode  on,  in  a  place  in  the 
file  befitting  his  new  office.  Kimura,  inquiring,  learned  that  the  ashigaru  was 
Seki,  was  much  beloved  by  reason  of  his  handsome  face,  his  bravery  in  war,  his 
sage  advice,  and  his  knack  of  turning  a  pretty  verse.  "He,  he,"  gurgled  the 
daimyo.    "So  was  I,  at  his  age." 

On  return  Seki  was  loudly  welcomed  at  the  palace,  where  his  new  fame  pene- 
trated even  to  the  room  of  Matsu-no-kata,  the  lonely  bride  of  the  daimyo.  Lively 
little  Ume,  her  waiting  maid,  was  combing  her  mistress's  long  hair,  her  sparrow- 
like  mind  full  of  the  reports  about  Seki.  "How  beautiful  is  your  honorable 
hair,"  she  sighed  timidly,  to  Matsu-no-kata.  "It  is  like  Seki's."  At  this  slip 
she  bit  her  tongue,  and  combed  so  rapidly  that  she  snarled  sadly  the  rippling  black 
of  the  hair.  Her  mistress  protested,  "Don't  pull  my  hair,  Ume.  And  who  is 
Seki?" 

Permitted  to  speak,  Ume's  tongue  flew  over  its  favorite  topic — Seki's  wis- 
dom in  council,  his  bravery  in  war,  above  all,  his  poetic  fervor  and  skill.  Matsu- 
no-kata  seemed  to  maintain  a  careless  hauteur,  but  she  listened  eagerly,  for  she,  too, 
had  a  keen  poetic  and  aesthetic  sense.  Chubby  Kimura,  with  his  bristling  beard 
and  his  niceties  bored  her  inexpressibly.  Thereafter  cunning  Ume  carefully 
brought  her  mistress  all  the  gossip  concerning  Seki's  achievements. 

As  Matsu-no-kata's  lonely  fancy  dwelt  on  Seki  she  began  to  long  for  a  glimpse 
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of  this  fair  youth.     Eagerly  she  welcomed  her  birthday  festival  in  the  autumn, 
when  before  her  were  to  pass  all  the  members  of  the  household. 

From  his  new  associates  Seki  heard  many  tales  of  Matsu-no-kata,  and  worshiped 
from  afar  at  the  shrine  of  her  beauty  and  wit.  When  he  passed  her  at  the  birth- 
day reception,  and  they  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time,  an  unconscious  earnest- 
ness crept  into  his  conventional  words  of  congratulation.  They  looked  squarely 
into  each  other's  eyes,  and  faintly  blushed. 

On  the  days  following  Matsu-no-kata  fought  out  a  terrible  struggle.  She 
longed  to  summon  Seki  and  talk  with  him  in  private,  but  her  wifely  duty  to 
Kimura  she  felt  a  heaven-guarded  thing.  "Seki  or  duty,  Seki  or  duty,"  rang 
ever  in  her  ears.  In  the  folds  of  her  garment  she  bore  a  scrap  of  paper  inscribed 
with  Seki's  name.  Naturally  of  delicate  health,  rocking  to  and  fro,  weeping  all 
day  long,  by  Spring  she  had  become  as  thin  as  a  starveling  sparrow.  One  day  she 
whispered  to  poor  little  Ume  for  some  time,  then  smiled  and  seemed  to  slumber. 

Ume,  seeking  out  Seki,  sobbed  to  him,  "Oh,  Seki,  my  mistress  sent  this  ode 
to  thee  as  she  lay  dying:  'Lonely  I  roamed  the  vale,  and  heard  the  song  lof  the 
hototogisu.  To  spirit  realms  fled  the  song,  and  longingly  I  pursue.' "  Seki, 
listening,  knew  that  like  himself  Matsu-no-kata  had  been  consumed  with  love,  ever 
since  the  reception. 

As  the  maidens  were  lamenting  over  Matsu-no-kata  in  her  shroud  of  white 
silk  Seki  was  admitted.  He  knelt  beside  her,  and  placed  in  her  hand  a  paper  in- 
scribed, "The  hototogisu  loved  but  song  and  the  rengeso's  white  flower.  Lo,  the 
rengeso  is  withered.  Mutely  wandereth  he."  The  wasted  waxen  hand  of  Matsu- 
no-kata  suddenly  seized  the  paper,  and  closed  tightly.  The  attendants  shrieked 
with  wonder.  They  bent  over  their  mistress,  hoping  to  find  her  alive,  but  she  was 
dead.  While  watching  alone  that  night  a  maid  tried  in  vain  to  draw  the  paper 
from  the  clenched  hand. 

Seki  sought  out  Kimura.  "I  owe  an  expiation  for  the  death  of  my  mistress," 
said  he.  "Let  me  go  free  to  wander  for  three  years,  paying  it."  Sadly  Kimura 
granted  the  boon.  Seki  doffed  the  kamishimo,  the  official  uniform,  and  donned 
the  sandals  and  momohiki  and  kahan  of  a  religious  mendicant.  For  three  years 
Seki  wandered  through  a  hundred  islands.  He  begged  his  food  from  the  simple 
and  pious  peasants.  His  lodging  he  found  in  the  guest  rooms  of  temples.  He 
spent  long  hours  in  meditation  on  Matsu-no-kata,  on  metaphysics,  and  on  the  beauty 
of  the  woods  and  hills. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  wandering  Seki  saw  several  visions  in  which  Matsu- 
no-kata  seemed  to  say,  "Like  you,  I  wander  in  a  realm  of  shadows." 

On  the  night  of  the  anniversary  of  his  mistress's  death  she  seemed  to  come 
to  him,  surrounded  by  radiant,  hopeful  lights.  Happily,  very  happily  he  sauntered 
down  the  road  on  the  next  day.  The  first  ode  which  he  had  made  since  leaving  the 
palace  dropped  from  his  half-unconscious  lips.  Thenceforth  he  sang  so  many 
fair  verses  that  fame  preceded  his  wanderings.  Princes,  eager  to  welcome  him, 
listened  to  his  songs  and  his  sage  advice  in  matters  of  state.  Holy  priests  listened 
with  rapt  attention  to  his  rhapsodies  on  the  sacredness  of  Nature. 

In  the  last  month  of  the  three  years  of  expiation  a  messenger  from  Kimura 
found  Seki.  "My  lord  begs  thee  to  return  as  his  chief  minister  of  state,"  humbly 
said  the  messenger,  who  once  as  his  superior  officer  had  been  always  haughty 
with  Seki.  The  latter,  thou,  refusing  the  cavalcade  brought  by  the  messenger, 
turned  toward  the  kingdom  of  Kimura. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  Matsu-no-kata's  death  Seki  was  tramping  through 
the  Island  of  Oki.  As  he  crossed  the  verge  of  a  wide  valley,  at  sunset,  the  misty 
beauty  of  the  land  seemed  to  mingle  itself  with  his  thoughts  of  Matsu-no-kata. 
He  passed  the  half-ruined  portal  of  a  little  temple,  and  accosting  wise  old  Setsuzan, 
the  priest,  asked  a  lodging  for  the  night.  Setsuzan  greeted  the  majestic  pilgrim 
kindly.  They  squatted  down,  in  an  interesting  squabble  over  religious  themes. 
Seki  made  an  ode;  Setsuzan  followed  suit. 

In  great  delight  over  the  merry  old  rustic  Seki  retired  to  the  little  guest  cham- 
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ber.  On  a  screen  in  the  room  was  pasted  a  bit  of  paper,  which  Seki  casually 
examined.  He  started  back  in  amazement,  his  hand  pressed  tightly  to  his  breast. 
The  paper,  which  was  in  his  writing,  bore  these  words:  "The  hototogisu  loved 
but  song  and  the  rengeso's  white  flower.  The  rengeso  is  withered.  Mutely 
wandereth  he.'' 

Seki  hurriedly  sought  out  the  priest. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  paper  pasted  on  the  screen  in  the  guest  room?'*  he 
panted.     The  priest  looked  at  him  with  furtive,  frightened  eyes. 

''Knowest  thou  of  it?"  he  said.  "My  daughter  was  bom  two  years  ago  to- 
night. Tight  clEisped  in  her  hand  was  this  paper,  which  I  pasted  up  that  some 
sage,  seeing  it,  might  explain  the  miracle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  paper  was 
the  name  we  gave  our  daughterling — Matsu-no-kata !" 


A  NEZ  PERCE  LULLABY 

Kamiah,  Kamiah,  Voice  of  The  Wolf, 
Blood  of  my  spirit,  and  heart  of  your  sires, 
Sleep,  for  the  sky  is  kindling  its  fires; 
Sleep,  for  the  sun  worn  out  by  its  flight 
Creeps  to  the  dusky  wigwams  of  night. 
Sleep,  little  Kamiah,  Voice  of  The  Wolf. 

Kamiah,  Kamiah,  Voice  of  The  Wolf, 
See  where  the  prairie  burns  red  in  the  west. 
Your  fathers  are  slaying  their  foes  with  a  zest. 
Slumber  and  dream  of  the  battles  they  fight. 
Learn  of  their  valor,  receive  of  their  might. 
Slumber  my  Kamiah,  Voice  of  the  Wolf. 

Kamiah,  Kamiah,  Voice  of  The  Wolf, 

Some  day  our  fathers  will  call  from  the  sky 

And  march  with  the  braves;  the  Pale  Face  will  fly 

Like  snow  when  Chinooks  blow  over  the  swale. 

Sleep  for  you  soon  must  go  forth  on  the  trail. 

Sleep  little  Kamiah,  Voice  of  the  Wolf.  * 

Kamiah,  Kamiah,  Voice  of  The  Wolf, 

The  buffalo  yet  shall  return  to  the  plain. 

The  bellow  of  moose  shall  be  heard  once  again. 

The  red  men  shall  hunt  through  the  land  as  they  please. 

Slumber  my  young  brave,  and  dream  you  of  these. 

Slumber  my  Kamiah,  Voice  of  the  Wolf. 

— Winn-eJ  CLandler 


THE  LAST  STUMP 
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E  SAT  on  the  only  stump  in 
his  dooryard  which  his  wife 
had  not  chipped  up  for  wood. 
He  looked    down    the    trail, 
that    side-stepped    around    a 
rock  here  and  a  tree  there,  and  then  with 
a  scoot  and  a  slide,  a  couple  of  jumps 
across  sluice  boxes,  barely  divided  China 
Tom's     shack     from    his     pig-pen     and 
lost    itself    in    Placer    City.     There  was 
nothing    unusual    about    Sim    Thacker's 
performance  today.    Eeservoiring  tobacco 
juice  until  it  attained  cloudburst  propor- 
tions, which  he  let  loose  on  flies,  was  his 
only  other  occupation.    His  wife  had  long 
ago  transferred  her  faith  to  a  couple  of 
dozen  hens  and  a  washing  machine. 

Sim  was  sympathetic.  He  felt  sorry 
for  anything  or  anybody — except  his  wife 
— that  had  to  move.  At  present  an  af- 
fair of  the  heart  gouged  him  to  the  quick. 
The  last  stump  was  threatened.  His  only 
refuge  from  Martha's  scolding  song,  that 
began  with  her  ironing,  might  soon  be 
kindling  wood.  Several  times  of  late  his 
dreams  of  fabulous  placers  unearthed  by 
the  hen  with  eleven  chicks  had  been  inter- 
rupted, aad  he  had  been  forced  to  stick 
his  legs  straight  out  while  Martha  chipped 
off  enough  to  heat  the  irons  again.  He 
,  i.tminiiNW     i  rebelled.     He  grew  morose,  but  Martha 

fw^  I        I '        illll  |l       in      )  ([|    discerned  it  not,  and  chipped  away.  Spite- 

(j^k  I  yv%AI      work,  of  course.     Somewhere    down    in 

H-^  /  '  r^W      Sim's  unsounded  depths  a  determination 

arose  to  protect  his  throne.     He  never 
talked  back,  so  his  only  course  was  to 
.  ^uyj-  -^^i^  '^/[Iflllli  '  ^'^  j     cover  it  and  Martha  would  at  least  have  to 

S  y^  H  |\  chip  it  out  from  under  him. 

"Sim  !  0— h  Sim  !"  Sim  groaned  and 
carefully  twisted  his  face  independent  of 
his  body  toward  the  house.  "Take  these 
eggs  down  to  the  store  an'  bring  me  a 

pack  o'  yeast,  one  o'  soap  an'  three  pounds  o'  rice." 

"What  about  ther  stump?"  nearly  came  from  Sim,  but  he  was  one  who  profited 
by  experience;  besides,  it  was  easier  to  keep  still. 


Hia    l*tt    stump    rone. 
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"Bub !"  he  called  to  an  eight-year-old 
resemblance,  *'Git  a  basket,  quick,  an'  pick 
up  enough  chips  to  last  yer  Ma  till  I  git 
back."  "I'm  out  o'  terbacco,  anyway,"  he 
concluded  to  himself.  Martha  may  have 
heard  him,  but  affairs  had  reached  a  des- 
perate point. 

The  hen  with  eleven  chicks  ceased  her 
fifth  vigorous  inspection  of  an  ant  hill 
and  condescended  a  look  of  pity  as  he 
limped  down  the  trail,  a  deplorable  carry- 
all of  trouble — and  eggs. 

An  agent  of  Brown's  Blood  Purifier  was 
in  Placer  City,  and  when  Sim  hitched 
himself  back  up  the  mountain  he  carried 
two  long,  black  bottles  to  cure  boils,  his 
chief  ailment.  And  it  was  well,  for  the 
dissected  remains  of  the  last  stump  re- 
posed peacefully  in  the  kitchen  woodbox. 

In  three  weeks  a  10-cent  plug  only 
lasted  two  days,  and  the  hole  in  the  screen 
didn't  need  repairing,  as  far  as  fliea  were 
concerned.  In  two  months  the  legacies 
from  Job  were  eradicated  and  he  had  an 
especially  reserved  cracker  box  at  the 
store,  from  which  Brown's  Blood  Purifier 
was  extolled  most  dramatically  to  a  smil- 
ing dozen. 

One  day  he  arrived  home  and  Martha 
met  him  with  an  unusually  authoritative 
look.    "I've  hired  you  out,  Sim,  to — " 

"Work — !  Me!"  Sim  stood  agape, 
and  then  leaned  against  the  wall. 

"Sim  Thacker,  you've  had  boils  fer 
twenty  year,  and  allurs  wanted  a  job  thet 
was  easy.  All  you  got  to  do  is  set  down. 
Thet  Blood  Petrifier  man  was  here,  an' 
wants  you  ter  travel  as  an  advertisement 
or  somethin'." 

A  little  navy  plug- juice  trickled  down 
his  throat,  and  he  choked.  A  good  ex- 
cuse for  the  tear,  anyway.  "The — they 
might  come  back,"  he  almost  whispered. 

"Jes'  sit  in  a  big  winder  an'  let  folks 
look  at  yer." 

"Leave  you  an'  the  kids  here  all  alone  ?" 

"Fifteen  a  week  an'  grub;  he  sends 
half  to  me.     I've  done  nuthin'   but  set 

hens  an'  pick  up  chips  fer  twenty  year,  an'  I'm  goin'  ter  rest.    All  you  got  ter  do 
•is  to  set  down — "    But  Sim  had  his  shirt  over  his  head  and  heard  her  not. 
"Give  me  a  clean  one,  quick." 

The  hen  clucked  her  brood  out  of  his  way  in  a  respectful  manner,  and  looked 
long  and  mysteriously  after  him  as  he  hurried  down  the  trail. 
He  had  struck  a  placer. 


'I've   done   nothin'    but   set  hens   an'    pick   up   chips 
for  twenty  year,   an'   I'm  goin'   ter    rest," 


CACTUS 

By  R.  C.  Pitzer 

THE  first  snowstorm  of  the  winter  swept  down  the  night-veiled  Golden 
Gate  Valley,  and  impotently  howled  about  the  solitary  ranch  houses. 
Among  the  pines  on  Wildcat  Mountain  it  found  a  prospector's  camp, 
and  there  it  shrieked  with  redoubled  furv,  as  if  the  elements  felt  a 
murderous  rage  against  any  one  who  dared  brave  their  bitter  raid.  Yet 
the  two  prospectors  cared  little  for  the  storm.  Their  tent  was  pitched  under  a 
wide-spreading  spruce,  and  before  it  a  high  breastwork  of  bowlders,  rotten  logs, 
and  loose  earth  had  been  built.  Against  this  a  big  fire  burnt,  and  the  heat  rolled 
into  the  open  tent. 

"This  is  good  for  a  week,"  said  one  of  the  men,  who  sprawled,  shirt-sleeved 
and  hatless,  on  a  roll  of  blankets.  "It  will  be  just  that  long  before  we  can  take 
the  trail  again,  and  I,  for  one,  am  glad  that  the  horses  are  safe  down  at  Stubel's 
place.      Toss  me  the  tobacco  bag,  Warton." 

Warton  complied.  "I  don't  feel  just  that  way  about  it,"  he  said  musingiy. 
"I  don't  like  them  Stubels  none.  The  old  man's  got  a  bad  eye  and  a  bad  grm; 
he  reminds  me  of  Cummings — the  fellow  that  got  my  pardner  killed.  This 
Dutchman's  just  such  another  fellow,  and  his  wife  ain't  no  better.  She  looks 
like  some  old  sow  that  dines  regular  off  of  pig.      That's  what  she  looks  like." 

His  companion  laughed.  "You're  letting  your  prejudices  against  the  Ger- 
mans run  away  with  you,"  he  said.      "Mrs.  Stubel  is  Irish." 

"I  can't  help  that  none,  Lockwood.  It's  just  as  I  say.  And  as  for  that 
brat  of  theirs — "  he  stopped  with  a  shiver.  "There's  somethin'  devilish  about  him ; 
somethin'  uncanny.      I  don't  mind  sayin'  that  he  scares  me." 

Ix)ckwood's  face  grew  sober,  and  he  smoked  for  some  time  before  replying. 
"The  lad  interests  me,"  he  said  at  last.     "I  don't  understand  him." 

"And  you'd  better  not  try  to.  He's  grown  up  with  them  two  people  of  his, 
and  with  the  wolves.  I  tell  you — "  Warton's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper — "I  wouldn't 
want  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  him  havin'  a  knife.  I  think  he'd  knock  the  handle 
on  my  ribs  if  he  knew  I  carried  a  belt  of  dust  like  the  ones  we  got  on.  Likely  as 
not  he's  prowlin'  around  here  now,  corain'  on  ahead  of  the  wolves,  like  the  wild 
beast  he  is.  There,"  he  continued  sharply,  as  he  caught  his  companion's  wrist, 
"what'd  I  tell  you?      That's  him  hollerin'." 

The  men  stood  up  and  shaded  their  eyes  from  the  fierce  glare  of  the  fire, 
"Hello!"  Lockwood  called;  "anybody  out  there?" 

"0-hoo !"  answered  a  voice;  "we're  comin',  my  friends!" 

"Ifs  the  old  man,"  Warton  said.  "WTiat  in  blazes  is  he  wanderin'  around 
in  the  snow  for?     Think  it  likely  he  knows  we  got  gold  dust  on  us?" 

Lockwood  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  but  before  he  could  reply  two  unwieldly 
figures  loomed  through  the  snow  beyond  the  breastwork. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Warton  called.  "What's  Mrs.  Stubel  doin'  out  in  the 
ptorm?     Our  stock  ain't  got  away?" 

Mrs.  Stubel  shook  her  unwieldly  head  as  she  sank  panting  upon  the  blankets, 
while  her  husband  stood  by  the  fire,  his  splay-mouth  widened  with  a  set  grin. 

"A  purty  storm,  hey?"  he  said;  "purty  bad  for  loose  stock  though,  hey?  Me 
an'  the  woman  came  out  t'  see  how  you  was  gettin'  along."  His  little  eyes  twinkled 
under  their  pendulous  eyelids,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  together.  There  was 
something  secret  and  crafty  in  the  expression  on  his  face;  something  half-fearful, 
too;  yet  through  it  there  twinkled  an  unpleasant  wrinkle  of  amusement. 

"Have  you  men  seen  Cactus?"  Mrs.  Stubel  asked  abruptly.  "He  didn't 
come  home,  an'  we're  anxious  regardin'  the  boy.  He's  all  we  got,"  she  piously 
added,  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  give  her  hard,  fat-lapped  jaw  a  maternal 
expression. 

The  two  prospectors  shook  their  heads  and  curiously  studied  their  visitors. 
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"He's  certainly  old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself,"  Lockwood  suggested. 
"He  seems  perfectly  at  home  in  the  hills,  I'd  trust  him  to  pull  through  where  a 
man  would  go  under." 

Stubel  choked  over  a  sudden  gurgle  of  laughter,  and  his  expression  changed  tc 
an  amused  pride,  of  which  he  still  seemed  half  ashamed.  But  the  crafty  look  re- 
turned, and  his  eyes  sought  the  fire. 

"Cactus,"  he  reflectively  said,  "the  country  knows  purty  well,  I  guess.  We 
wanted  to  see  him — nothin'  particular  to  say,  though.  He  hain't  been  here,  hey? 
Well,  I  guess  we'll  be  movin'." 

"If  he  comes,"  Mrs.  Stubel  called  from'  the  snow,  "you  cud  say  we're  huntin' 
him.  You  cud  say — "  she  seemed  to  pause  and  consider — "that  the  man's  in  the 
gulch."     The  two  figures  faded  from  sight. 

"Hey?"  Warton  called.      ''What's  that?      What  man's  in  the  gulch?" 

No  one  replied,  and  the  two  prospectors  stood  staring  into  the  white  night, 
until  they  broke  into  short,  puzzled  laughter. 

"A  queer  outfit,"  Lockwood  said  sententiously.  "Now,  what  did  they  mean 
by  that,  I  wonder?" 

Warton  threw  himself  on  the  blankets.  "It's  a  funny  bus'ness,''  he  answered, 
gravely  filling  his  pipe.  "Them  folks  are  too  deep  for  me,  but  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  that  kid's  got  himself  in  trouble.  I  wish  the  storm  'ud  ease  up,  so 
we  could  trail  out  of  this  blame'  place.  Huh!"  he  continued  after  a  long  pause. 
'^Reckon  I'll  turn  in.  Throw  a  log  on  the  fire,  Lockwood,  I'll  feel  easier  when 
we  get  this  dust  safely  in  a  bank," 

Lockwood  stepped  outside,  and  the  hissing  fire  threw  a  shower  of  sparks 
among  the  driving  snowflakes. 

"I  wonder  if  that  boy'll  come  here?"  he  called,  lifting  his  voice  above  the 
wind.  "Perhaps  we  would  better  keep  awake  a  while  longer,  for,  after  all,  the 
message  may  be  innocent  enough,  and  yet  important,  too.  They^re  not  bound 
to  tell  us  their  affairs,  you  know." 

Warton  growled  an  inarticulate  response,  and  kicked  off  his  boots.  "I'll  bet 
you  he  ain't  far  away,"  he  answered;  'Tie'U  be  pokin'  his  fox-face  around  the  fire 
before  long.     Let  out  a  yell,  an'  he'll  answer  you." 

"There's  no  need  to  yell,  old  horse,"  piped  a  young  voice  from  somewhere 
beyond  the  barricade.  The  two  men  started,  and  while  they  still  somewhat  wildly 
stared,  a  lad  darted  through  the  heat  and  shook  the  snow  from  his  ragged  coat — a 
thin,  dwarfish,  wizened  boy,  with  a  lined,  puckered  face  and  a  constant  muscular 
or  nervous  display  about  the  lips. 

"It  got  pretty  warm  down  there  after  supper,"  he  said  with  a  jerk  of  his 
head  towards  home,  "an'  pop  hunted  a  club,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  up  an'  swap 
lies.  Gee !  what  a  gun !"  His  black  eyes  sparkled  as  they  rested  on  a  privately- 
mounted  Winchester,  and  his  thin,  wiry  arm  was  extended  in  admiration. 

"Here,  none  of  that,"  Warton  grufflly  said.  "Don't  you  touch  nothin'  around 
here.  And  what  you  want  to  spin  them  cock-and-bull  stories  for,  hey?  Seems 
like  if  you  was  listenin'  you  might  have  heard  enough  to  know  that  your  old  man 
had  been  up  here  huntin'  you." 

"Uh-huh;  I  reckon  he  was,  with  a  club  an'  the  woman  to  help  him." 

"Your  mother  left  a  message,"  said  Lockwood  frowning:  "she  said  that 
'the  man's  in  the  gulch.' " 

Cactus  veiled  his  eyes  and  a  sour  smile  played  about  his  lips.  "Yaw,"  he 
said  derisively,  "they're  always  brayin'  like  old  burrors.  Don't  I  know  who's 
in  the  gulch?  I  ain't  no  spring  rabbit,  I  ain't,"  Nevertheless,  beneath  his 
flippancy  was  an  undercurrent  of  excitement  and  nervousness,  for  he  moved  con- 
stantly, and  his  black  eyes  were  never  still.  "I  hain't  got  any  bus'ness  with  him," 
he  continued ;  "if  pop  wants  to  see  him  he  can." 

"Who  is  he?"  Warton  incautiously  inquired. 

Cactus  winked.  "Priest,"  he  said  with  a  short  laugh;  "don't  want  extreme 
unction  yet,  do  you?" 
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"Shut  up,"  Warton  growled;  "sit  down  if  you  want  to,  but  don't  get  fresh, 
thafsall."  ;  -  JT^^ 

Cactus  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sat  on  the  blankets,  while  Lockwood  lay 
back  against  a  saddle.  The  man's  eyes  studied  the  wiry  lad,  who  sat  cross- 
legged,  staring  at  the  blaze.  In  age  Cactus  might  have  been  an3'where  between 
twelve  and  sixteen;  his  face  seemed  even  older,  and  there  was  an  impalpable  air 
of  dwarfishness  about  him,  mingled  with  an  irresponsible  childishness  that  set 
Lockwood's  teeth  on  edge.  The  face  was  sharp  and  inquisitive,  with  a  drooping 
mouth,  and  large,  gypsy  eyes,  glazed  and  staring. 

"Say,"  the  boy  said  without  turning  his  head,  "when  you  get  tired  of  rubberin' 
me,  I  wish  you'd  hand  over  that  'bacco." 

Lockwood  complied.  "Just  a  cigarette.  Cactus,"  he  said;  "we're  not  stocking 
the  ranches  with  our  tobacco." 

Cactus  nodded  and  rolled  a  cigarette  with  Mexican  deftness.  "You're  mighty 
comfortable  in  here,"  he  said,  as  he  ecstatically  wriggled  in  the  heat.  "I'm 
raisin'  a  outfit  like  this  here,  an'  when  I  get  it  together,  bet  your  boots  I  hit  the 
trail  out'n  this  place.  It's  the — "  The  boy  ripped  out  a  string  of  oaths  that 
would  have  shamed  an  old  prospector. 

"Shut  up,"  Warton  snapped.  "Blast  your  hide!  if  you  can't  talk  decent, 
get  out!      We  don't  want  no  kids  around  here  that  swears  like  that." 

Cactus  laughed  mockingly.  "All  right,  fatha'  deah,"  he  lisped;  "goin'  to  say 
mass  pretty  soon  ?  Say,  Lockwood,  that's  a  bloomin'  fine  gun  you  got  on.  Thirty- 
two,  ain't  it,  on  a  forty-four  frame?     Chuck  it  over  an'  let's  see  it." 

"Don't  you  do  nothin'  of  the  sort,"  Warton  interrupted.  "That  kid  ain't 
responsible  when  he  gets  a  gun  in  his  hand.  I  seen  him  shoot  point  blank  at  a 
burro,  just  to  see  if  he  could  hit  it." 

The  boy's  eyes  contracted,  and  began  to  sparkle  with  a  light  not  altogether 
reflected  from  the  fire.  "You  keep  out  of  this,"  he  said  gently,  with  a  little, 
sibilant  tremor  running  through  his  words.  "Tain't  none  of  your  affair.  First 
thing  you  know,  Warton,  you'll  get  me  sore  on  you,  an'  it  ain't  good  to  have  a  boy 
playin'  against  you.     Boys  ain't  lambs.     Let's  see  it,  Lockie." 

Lockwood  indulgently  laughed  as  he  unbuckled  his  belt  and  handed  it  over. 
"Play  easy,"  he  said;  "it's  loaded,  kid." 

Cactus  nodded.  "Of  course,"  he  answered  as  he  handled  the  revolver  with 
a  deftness  bom  of  long  experience.  "Say,  it's  a  peach — it's  fine,  that's  what  it  i&. 
I  never  seen  a  better  gu».  You  could  hit  anything  with  that.  I  wouldn't  be 
afraid  of  no  man  in  the  country  if  I  owned  that.  Lordy!  Lordy!"  His  face 
was  alight  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  raised  the  revolver  and  pointed  it  now  here 
and  now  there.  "May  I  shoot  it  ?"  he  eagerly  asked.  "I'd  like  to  try  it  just  once. 
Let  me  pull  it,  Lockie." 

"Well,  go  ahead." 

The  boy  peered  out  across  the  fire  into  the  driving  snow.  "There  ain't  no 
mark,"  he  said  dolefully.  "Nothin'  but  snow,  an'  trees  full. of  mush."  Then  a 
flash  of  pleasure  illuminated  his  faee,  and  he  raised  the  revolver  and  fired  with  a 
quickness  that  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  taking  aim.  A  short,  sharp 
yelp  answered  the  snap  of  the  revolver. 

Lockwood  sprang  to  his  feet.  "A  coyote!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  had  nerve 
to  come  80  near.  That  was  a  good  shot,  lad,  and  a  lucky  one.  I'll  get  the  scalp 
for  you." 

"Oh,  don't  bother,"  said  Cactus;  "that  ain't  no  coyote.      That's  Jip." 

"Eh?    Jip?    Your  dog?" 

"Uh-huh;  was  my  dog.      It  ain't  nothin'  now,  I  guess." 

"Why,  you  little  devil!"  Lockwood  cried  in  exasperation.  "Give  me  that 
gun,  or  I'll  lay  you  over  my  knee  and  give  you  a  good  belting!" 

Cactus  put  a  finger  to  his  eye  and  drew  the  lid  down.  "The  purp  was  no 
good,"  he  said.     "It  couldn't  do  nothin'  but  eat.     Lemme  shoot  again,  will  you?" 

"Not  by  a  big  sight.     Hand  that  gun  here,  my  boy." 
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Warton,  with  compressed  lips  and  black  brows,  had  been  sitting  in  a  corner 
watching  every  movement.      Suddenly  he  sprang  erect  and  towered  over  the  lad. 

"Drop  it!"  he  hoarsely  said;  and  without  a  word  the  boy  laid  the  revolver 
on  the  blanket.  But  his  eyes  veiled  themselves,  a  suppressed  snarl  started  at  his 
lips,  and  the  yellow  teeth  flashed.  "1  believe  that  you'd  as  soon  shoot  a  man  as 
not!"  Warton  thundered.  "You're  a  born  killer,  or  you're  locoed;  I  don't  know 
which.  Anyhow,  you  make  tracks  out  of  here  just  as  quick  as  Giod'll  let  you. 
Move,  now!" 

The  boy  nimbly  slipped  into  the  open,  and  then  he  laughed  snarlingly,  in  long, 
nerve-wearing  cadences. 

"Git !"  Warton  yelled  with  an  oath,  and  as  the  big  man  rushed  at  him.  Cactus 
turned  a  complete  somersault  and  vanished  into  the  storm. 

Warton  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  and  then  weakly  laughed.  "I  reckon 
I'm  a  blame'  fool,"  he  said,  "but  I  couldn't  help  it,  Lockwood.  That  kid  set  mv 
nerves  to  jumpin',  and  I  won't  sleep  much  till  we  can  pull  out  of  this.  Blast 
the  storm !  I  wish  it  would  ease  up.  I'm  in  favor  of  hittin'  for  the  plains  just 
as  soion  as  we  can  wade." 

Lockwood  nodded.  "Cactus  is  a  little  eerie,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "but  I 
don't  know  as  I  blame  the  boy.  He  hasn't  the  right  sort  of  parents,  and  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  had  a  real  playmate.  He  has  grown  up  with  these  valley  cow- 
punchers,  and  with  wandering  prospectors.  We're  not  a  good  set,  Wartan,  and 
it  isn't  strange  if  the  boy  has  picked  up  many  things  that  he  would  be  better  off 
without.  But  he's  tough — I  can't  deny  that — and  I'm  a  little  afraid  of  him.  It's 
a  queer  sensation."  Both  men  laughed  mirthlessly.  "Two  grown  men  scared  out 
of  a  valley  by  a  little  kid !     I  feel  as  you  do,  however,  and  we'll  take  the  trail  as 
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Warton  puUed  on  his  boots  and  stepped  out  to  replenish  the  fire.  "I  can't 
sleep,"  he  growled.  "Do  you  reckon  he  heard  us  say  an3nthing  about  the  money? 
He  might—" 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a  Winchester,  and,  as  Lockwood 
whirled  in  surprise,  he  saw  Warton  throw  his  hands  above  his  head  and  fall  heavily 
into  the  snow.  In  the  surprise  and  horror  lof  that  instant,  Lockwood  sprang  for- 
ward with  a  cry.  The  rifle  exploded  again,  and  he  felt  his  brain  on  fire.  He 
staggered  and  fell.  For  an  instant  his  eyes  dimmed  and  the  earth  heaved  under 
him,  and  then,  as  a  hot  stream  of  blood  slipped  down  his  cheek,  he  knew  that 
he  had  been  grazed  by  a  bullet.  He  moved,  but  a  low  hiss  from  Warton  caused 
him  to  relax  and  lie  still. 

"All  right?"  Warton  breathed.     'TTes;  and  you?" 

"Missed ;  too  eager.  Some  one's  after  the  gold — Cactus !  Lie  still  and  I'll 
pot  him." 

Lockwood,  after  securing  his  revolver,  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  up 
and  out  into  the  snow.  Nothing  moved;  no  sound  could  be  distinguished  above 
the  noisy  pines,  but  in  the  distance  a  lone  wolf  gave  tongue  in  mournful  ululations. 
After  a  long  time  a  black  shadow  darted  behind  a  nearby  tree;  then  a  thin  face 
peered  out,  snarling,  lupine,  hellish,  a  rattlesnake  glitter  flashing  in  the  black  eyes, 
and  the  teeth  protruding  bestially.  Lockwood's  heart  stood  still;  he  tried  to  raise 
his  revolver  but  could  not;  a  supernatural,  curdling  fear  seized  him,  and  he 
closed  his  eyes.  Instinctively  he  knew  that  Cactus  was  undulating  out  towards 
him,  and  that  Warton  was  imperceptibly  elevating  his  revolver;  but  the  minutes 
dragged  by  silently  except  for  the  howling  storm,  until  Cactus  uttered  a  short 
cry  that  sounded  abnost  like  the  yelp  of  a  wild  dog. 

Lockwood  sat  up  with  a  jerk  and  saw  that  the  boy's  hands  were  stretched  above 
his  head,  while  Warton,  white  and  silent,  slowly  stood  up. 

"Shall  I  shoot?"  Warton  asked,  his  voice  rattling  hoarsely. 

"God,  no !"  Lockwood  cried.     "Wait !  I'll  get  his  rifle !" 

He  picked  up  the  Winchester  from  where  it  lay  beside  the  tree,  and  then  made 
a  gesture  of  antipathy  and  disgust. 

"Yes,  git!"  Warton  gasped;  and   Cactus  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  the 
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two  men  to  stare  at  each  other  over  their  leveled  weapons,  fear  and  horror,  relief 
and  abhorence  depicted  on  their  bearded  faces. 

"He's  a  wolf!"  Lockwood  said,  lowering  his  rifle;  'Tie  should  be  hunted  out 
of  the  hills.     He'll  be  a  scourge." 

Warton  moistened  his  dry  lips.  "Here  comes  some  one,"  he  said  suddenly, 
and  Lockwood  wheeled  in  time  to  see  a  snow-coated  man  slip  into  the  firelight. 

"Howdy,  boys,"  the  newcomer  panted ;  "no  time  to  talk.  Seen  Cactus  ?  Heard 
shooting,  an'  so — " 

"If  s  Peters !"  the  prospectors  exclaimed  together. 

"Exactly.  I  see  that  I've  missed  him.  He's  been  up  to  his  devil  tricks  again, 
eh?      Has  he  hurt  you,  Lockwood?" 

"Not  much,"  Lockwood  responded  as  he  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face; 
"though  he  tried  to  murder  us.  If  we  had  known  you  were  near  we  would  have 
held  him.     What  has  he  done?     Looted  some  cache,  or  a  Buffalo  store?" 

"Hardly.     How  long  has  he  been  gone?" 

"Just  left,  almost." 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  chase  back  to  the  ranch  and  lay  for  him.  If  he  comes 
again,  hold  him  if  you  have  to  shoot  him,  boys.  That  little  devil  is  a  bom  killer. 
Yesterday  he  laid  out  behind  a  rock  on  the  trail  and  filled  M'Masters  full  of  buck- 
shot— Irving  M'Masters,  you  know;  the  tenderfoot  that  came  up  from  Buffalo. 
Likely  the  kid  thought  he  had  money  on  him.  Cactus  didn't  do  a  thing  but  ditch 
his  old  shotgun  and  walk  off  with  M'Masters's  Winchester.  That's  what  gave  him 
away." 

"Here  it  is,"  Lockwood  said  as  he  handed  over  the  rifle.  The  sheriff,  after 
a  hasty  caution,  slipped  again  into  the  storm.  Almost  at  once,  however,  voices  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  ranch,  and  the  Stubels,  bareheaded  and  half  dressed, 
panted  into  the  camp. 

"Where  is  he  ?"  Stubel  gasped.  His  wife  was  too  far  gone  to  do  anything  but 
clasp  her  hands,  roll  her  eyes,  and  open  her  mouth  like  a  monstrous  fish. 

"Where  is  he?"  Stubel  repeated.      "What  you  done  with  him?" 

Lockwood  motioned  circularly.  "Gone,"  he  said.  "He  tried  to  kill  us — 
understand?     If  he  comes  back  we'll  hand  him  over  to  the  sheriff." 

Stubel  gasped  in  relief.  "I'll  pay  for  the  horses,"  he  said ;  "don't  do  nothin', 
'n  don't  make  no  charges  about  him.  He's  not  in  his  right  mind.  Ach !  God ! 
The  little  fool,  not  to  watch  better!      I'll  pay  for  the  horses!" 

"You'll  what?"  Warton  cried,  as  he  caught  a  bloated  arm  and  shook  the  man 
back  and  forth.  "You'll  pay  for  the  horses?  Has  he  rustled  them — damn  you! 
are  you  horse  thieves,  too?" 

"God,  no,"  Stubel  whined;  "we're  honest.  I'll  pay,  I  said;  an'  anyhow,  he 
only  took  the  saddle  mares  an'  Peters'  black  horse.  Don't  you  fret,  mister.  I'll 
pay  every  cent." 

''Hell!"  Warton  snorted,  "I'm  sorry  I  didn't  kill  him!" 

"Yes?"  screeched  Mrs.  Stubel,  who  had  regained  her  voice;  "kill  him,  you 
black  devil,  an'  see  what'll  happen !" 

"That's  enough,"  Stubel  said,  lifting  his  hand;  "shut  up!  Come  back  to 
the  ranch  now !" 

A  sudden  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs,  deadened  by  the  snow,  pounded  near, 
and  Warton,  with  an  oath,  reached  for  his  revolver.  But  the  fat  woman  hung  to 
his  arm,  and  screamed  a  warning.      A  scornful  laugh  answered  her. 

"By-bye,  Lockie,"  Cactus  cried  out  of  the  night.  "I'm  off  to  the  moon,  all 
right.  Wish  me  luck.  Sa-ay,  this  mare  of  yours  is  a  lu-lu.  See  you  later." 
His  laugh  rang  out  again,  and  the  hoofs  pounded  faster.  A  sharp  report  sounded, 
a  shriek  of  agony,  and  Peters'  voice  rose  above  the  storm : 

"I've  potted  him  !      Come  here,  boys !" 

The  Stubels  uttered  infuriated  cries  and  sprang  away,  and  as  Lockwood  and 
Warton  tore  after  them,  the  latter  touched  his  partner's  arm. 

"It  had  to  be  done.  The  state  can't  handle  such  cases;  it  takes  a  man!" 
Lockwood  nodded  and  shivered  in  affirmation. 


LAFAYETTE  AT  LAGRANGE 

A  letter  -written  m  tke  year  1828  from  Lafayette  s  Ckateau  in  France,  Dy  a  young 
American  army  officer  wLo  nad  been  invited  ty  General  Lafayette  to  visit 
kim.  A  facsimile  letter  of  Larayette  e,  -written  to  the  young  army  officer,  is 
also  incluaed,  sno-wmg  his  veneration   of  American  patriots. 

THEBE  has  recently  come  into  my  possession  the  letters  of  my  father, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army,  written  from  Europe  in 
1828,  which  had  been  hidden  away  in  an  old  chest  for  m^re  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  He  was  a  lieutenant  at  the  time,  and  had  been 
sent  to  Paris  "to  observe  the  best  system  of  military  maps  and  drawings." 
While  in  France  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  to  the  chateau  of  General 
Tjafayette,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  something  of  a  patriarch,  surrdunded  by 
his  children  and  grandchildren.  My  father  s  visit  was  an  instance  of  the  generous 
hospitality  of  Lafayette,  which  he  was  fond  of  showing  to  Americans. 

"Paris,  September  13,  1828.  was  situated  on  an  eminence  like  most 
"I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  castles  of  feudal  times,  but,  on  the  con- 
General  Lafayette,  our  country's  bene-  trary,  the  country  around  is  unusually 
factor  par  excellence,  as  he  is  called.  It  level.  The  consequence  is  that  the  dis- 
■was  my  intention  to  have  delayed  this  tant  view  of  it  is  scarcely  remarkable,  and 
visit  until  my  departure  for  the  south  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  acute  conical 
of  France,  as  I  would  have  then  passed  roofs  of  the  towers  rising  above  the  dark 
La  Grange  on  my  journey.  But  Lieuten-  green  foliage.  We  were  compensated, 
ant  Fessenden  and  I,  while  attending  re-  however,  by  a  nearer  view,  for  the  ap- 
cently  the  nuptials  of  M.  Kemusat  and  proach  to  the  main  entrance  is  by  an  ave- 
Mademoiselle  Lasteyrie,  were  given  a  nue  lined  on  each  side  by  dark  hemlocks, 
pressing  invitation  by  the  General  to  go  which  fling  their  heavy  boughs  across  the 
out  to  the  Chateau  with  the  bridal  party,  path,  forming  a  deep,  shady  vista,  through 
This  invitation  was  seconded  by  Mr.  which  is  seen  the  picturesque  arch  of  the 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  who  northern  gate,  overgrown  with  ivy  and 
called  expressly  to  tell  us  that  his  wife  flanked  by  the  circular  towers. 
and  daughters,  whom  he  wished  us  to  "Above  the  gate  and  in  the  towers  were 
meet,  were  then  staying  at  the  Chateau,  a  few  crenated  loopholes  intended  for  de- 
but would  soon  return  to  their  residence  fense  formerly,  which  now  perform  the 
at  Auverne.  We  had  no  inclination  to  less  belligerent  office  of  windows.  They 
decline  such  a  pleasant  excursion,  and  were  nearly  obscured  by  the  luxuriant 
accordingly  took  our  seats  in  the  diligence  growth  of  ivy,  through  which  peered  the 
the  next  morning  for  Eosay,  a  small  town  figures  of  the  domestics  or  the  younger 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chateau.  The  members  of  the  family  whom  curiosity 
distance  from  Paris  is  thirty  or  forty  had  drawn  thither  to  reconnoitre  the  new- 
miles.  The  road  being  good  and  the  comers.  All  this  side  of  the  building 
weather  delightful,  we  accomplished  our  was  in  deep  shade  and  the  sun,  which 
little  journey  in  a  few  hours  without  was  just  setting,  threw  his  rays  obliquely 
fatigue.  across  the  courtyard  within  and  relieved 
"At  Eosay  the  General's  carriage  was  out  the  archway  and  exterior  walls  with 
waiting,  and  we  were  soon  at  the  castle,  beautiful  effect,  and  the  rich,  mellow  and 
My  previous  conceptions  of  the  place  golden  tinge  which  was  shed  over  all  the 
were  not  very  just.      I  had  supposed  it  conspicuous    objects    within    and  above. 
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A  previously  unpublished  pencil   sketch   made  of  General  Lafayette  in  the  year   1828  by  the   young 

American  army  officer,  who  tells  of  his  visit  to  La  Orange,  Lafayette's  heme  at 

that  time,  in  the  accompanying  letter. 


gave  more  sombre  and  gloomy  shade  to 
the  dark  hemlocks.  I  was  much  pre- 
possessed with  the  external  aspect,  and 
everything  within  promised  domestic  com- 
fort and  hospitality  truly  in  keeping  with 
its  venerated  proprietor.  Like  him,  there 
was  something  venerable  and  patriarchal 
in  its  appearance  as  it  overlor)ked  the  sur- 


rounding hamlets  of  the  peasantry,  and 
though  war-worn  and  antiquated  and  like 
him  a  remnant  of  other  times,  all  was 
plain  and  unaffected  within. 

"We  drew  up  in  the  court  yard  and, 
on  alighting,  were  shown  into  the  Gen- 
eral's library,  where  we  received  his  be- 
novelent  greetings  and  his  kindest  wel- 
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come.  He  then  introduced  us  to  all  of  astir,  and,  crossing  the  moat,  emerged  up- 
the  members  of  his  family,  which  con-  on  the  open  lawn  in  front  of  the  chateau, 
sisted  at  that  time,  including  his  grand-  "It  was  about  sunrise  and  the  eastern 
children  and  those  who  were  collected  to-  front  of  the  castle  appeared  in  all  its 
gether  on  this  bridal  occasion,  of  about  beauty.  I  took  a  turn  down  a  walk  that 
sixteen  or  seventeen  persons.  It  was  de-  led  to  the  garden  around  the  outer  edge 
lightful  to  see  the  old  gentleman  sur-  of  the  moat.  It  was  hemmed  by  droop- 
rounded  by  his  children,  all  joyous,  happy  ing  willows,  the  branches  of  which  hung 
and  affectionate  as  they  are,  and  looking  over  the  ditch  in  which  they  were  reflected 
up  to  him  with  feelings  of  pride  and  ex-  as  in  a  mirror,  with  a  thin  outline  relieved 
ultation  in  his  well-earned  fame.  He  by  the  perfect  reflection  of  the  blue  sky. 
seemed  to  remind  me  of  the  venerable  The  battlements  all  gave  back  their  in- 
remains  of  an  old  oak,  which  once  proud-  verted  image.  The  morning  air  was  pure 
ly  overtopped  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  serene,  arid  the  surface  of  the  water 
from  whose  root  the  young  scions  spring  was  perfectly  unruffled.  The  spire  of 
up  and  whose  shattered  trunk  is  crowned  what  was  formerly  an  old»  abbey  rose  above 
with  the  ivy  and  the  laurel.  the  trees  on  the  one  hand,  finely  contrast- 

" Among   so   many   young   persons,    as  ing  with  the  odd  architecture  of  the  castle 

were  there,  we  were 'at  no  loss  for  amuse-  on  the  other.      I  stopped  to  contemplate 

ment,  and  the  Mesdemoiselles  Lasteyrie  a  scene  of  so  much  tranquillity  and  beauty 

and  the  pretty  daughters  of  George  Wash-  and    regretted   that    I   had   omitted    my 

ington    Lafayette    exerted   their   charms  pencil  in  this  instance.     There  were  three 

of   conversation   and   accomplishment   to  towers  on  this  front  nearly  obscured  by 

entertain  their  guests.      Of  the  latter,  the  ivy,  from  one  of  which  I  could  distinguish 

drawings  of  Clementine  and  the  vivacity  the  tones  of  Clementine's  piano,  as  she 

of  Matilda  contributed  a  great  deal  to  our  was  practicing  before  any  of  the  family 

entertainment.     Every  mode  of  diversion  had  risen.      While  we  remained  at    La 

which  they  could  devise  was  successfuUv  Grange  there  was  scarcely  a  nook  in  the 

tried  to  make  our  time  pass  agreeably,  and  park  or  adjacent  grounds  that  was  not 

we  beguiled  our  time  alternately  between  explored  by  our  charming  young  guides, 

music,  paintings,  walking,  and  conversa-  who  seemed  determined  that  no  favorite 

tion.    Among  other  things  we  were  shown  haunt  of  theirs  should  escape  our  admira- 

the  little  room  in  which  the  General  has  tion. 

collected  all  the   Indian   curiosities   and         "The  General,  in  consideration  of  my 

presents  which  have  been  made  to  him  acquaintance  with  his  friend,  Mrs.  Lewis, 

from  time    to  time,    quite    a  miniature  showed  me  many  little  mementos  he  had 

museum,  which  he  takes  great  pride  in  received  from  the  Custis  family,  among 

showing.  which    were    medallions    containing    the 

"The  same  may  be  said  of  his  farm  yard  names  of  Washington's  family  and  a  ring 

or  grange  from  which  the  place  takes  its  set  with  the  braided  hair  of  Washington 

name.       It  is    a  large    rectangular  en-  and  Franklin. 

closure  with  buildings  around  it  in  wTiich  "While  he  was  in  this  country    Mrs. 

he  not  only  keeps  his  livestock,  of  cattle,  Lewis  presented  him  with  a  view  of  her 

etc.,  some  of  which  are  rare  presents,  but  residence  at  Woodlawn  which  she  had  re- 

also  his  aviary,    consisting    of    beautiful  quested  me  to  sketch  for  him,  but  which, 

wild  and  domestic  birds.  having  been  made  some  time  since,  I  had 

"On  the  first  evening  we  sallied  out  nearly  forgotten.  He,  however,  gave 
to  take  a  walk  around  the  chateau  by  a  me  a  proof  of  his  better  memory  by  re- 
road  which  leads  for  about  two  or  three  minding  me  of  the  circumstances  and  by 
miles  among  the  trees  and  lawn  in  its  showing  me  the  drawing,  which  is  hung 
vicinity.  On  the  next  morning  I  awoke  ^P  in  the  library  tower.  *  *  * 
at  an  early  hour  and  the  novelty  of  hav-  "His  library  and  salon  are  ornamented 
ing  slept  in  an  old  castle  being  some-  with  the  busts  and  portraits  of  our  Presi- 
what  unusual  to  me,  I  determined  to  ex-  dents  and  other  distinguished  patriots,  to- 
plore  my  romantic  position,  and,  dress-  gether  with  that  of  Kosciusko,  and  every- 
ing  myself,  I  descended  the  circular  stair-  thing  in  compliment  to  us  is  done  in 
case   of  the  tower  before  any  one    was  American  style.'* 
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Lafayette's  interest  in  America  never  ceased,  and  even  in  his  old  age,  in  1826, 
we  find  him  ivriting  an  American  friend  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  country  over 
the  death  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  will  he  remembered  that  those 
two  patriots  died  within  three  hours  of  each  other  on  July  fourth  of  that  year.  The 
handwriting  of  Lafayette  is  plain  enough  not  to  necessitate  the  transposition  of  the 
following  letter  into  type: 


/C 


A  CHRISTMAS  LULLABY 


Hush,  my  possum  babykin, 

Gwine  to  watch  you  till  you  sleep- 
Till  ole  Kris  comes  sneakin'  in, 

Jest  to  take  a  leetle  peep. 
Doan  you  stir  jruh  woolly  haid — 

Keep  ez  still  ez  if  youse  daid. 

Hush,  my  babe,  de  ole  peach  bough 
Am  shakin'  laik  a  wilier  tree — 
Santy's  on  de  house-top  now 


Jest  ez  sneaky  ez  kin  be. 
Kain't  you  heah  his  reindeer's  feet 
Patter  on  de  crusty  sleet  ? 

Hush,  you  cunnin'  leetle  coon, 

Dat's  ole  Santy — 'tain't  yuh  paw— 
He'll  be  sneakin'  off  right  soon, 
If  you  doan  keep  quiet,  shore; 
Cubber  up  yuh  kinky  haid, 

Lay  ez  still  ez  if  youse  daid, 

— Mabel  Houghton  Brown. 


THE  COMING  SUPREMACY  OF 

THE  PACIFIC 


Fiftn  Paper — Irrigation  and  Immigration. 
By  Wolf  Von  Scliierbrand,  PL.  D. 


A 


FULL  THIRD  of  the  entire 
territory  of  the  United  States 
is  arid  and  barren.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  lies  between  105 
and  124  degrees  Western 
longitude,  and  when  Fremont,  the  first 
scientific  explorer  on  an  extensive  scale, 
made  his  report  to  the  government  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  he  gave  it  out  flat- 
footed  that  no  settlement  was  possible 
west  of  the  110th  degree.  How  erroneous 
this  opinion  was  the  world  knows  today. 
On  those  barren  wastes  of  Fremont's 
time,  millions  of  sturdy,  progressive  and 
well-to-do  people  are  now  residing,  and 
from  them  the  nation  as  a  whole  draws 
no  small  part  of  its  wealth  and  vigor.  As 
a  statistical  item  in  this  connection  it  is 
deserving  of  mention  that  while  for  the 
whole  United  States  the  annual  saving  per 
family  amounts  to  $50,  it  is  largest  of  all 


in  the  State  of  Washington,  $170  per  year, 
and  more  than  one-half  of  the  state  be- 
longs to  this  arid  region. 

RICH    BARREN    LAND. 

This,  then,  shows  that  much  of  this 
supposedly  arid  and  barren  land  was  in 
reality  not  so,  and  also  that  much  of 
what  was  once  actually  unproductive  has 
since  been  reclaimed.  These  facts  are 
quite  generally  kno^vn,  even  in  the  East, 
and  the  further  knowledge  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  these  vast  tracts  of  dry 
land  is  composed  of  soil  possessing  un- 
rivaled fertility  when  once  artificially 
watered,  is  slowly  percolating  the  national 
consciousness. 

But  about  the  immensity  and  prime 
importance  of  this  whole  problem  the 
world  is  as  yet  but  very  insiifficiently  in- 
formed.   As  a  leading  citizen  of  Portland, 


Truck  gardening   flourishing   in   the    midst   of   a   wilderness   of   scrub   pine,    which   has   been   barely   ablq 
to   keep   alive   in  the   arid   land.      A  lateral   irrigation   ditch   in   the   foreground. 
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one  of  the  most  intelligent  promoters  of 
irrigation  projects,  put  it  in  conversation 
with  the  writer :  "The  future  of  irriga- 
tion along  the  Xorthern  Pacific  Coast 
cannot  be  overestimated.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  practical  feasibility  of  reclaiming 
the  larger  part  of  what  is  at  present 
scarcely  more  than  desert  land,  our  popu- 
lation must  necessarily  remain  restricted. 
But,  generally  speaking,  there  is  ample 
water  power  to  be  utilized  for  irrigation, 
and  once  the  w^ork  of  reclamation  is  fairly 
under  way,  there  is  room  for  millions. 
Our  population  can  be  doubled,  trebled, 
nay,  quintupled,  and  a  state  of  plenty  is 
assured  for  all." 

IHUIGATIOX   AND   SOCIETY. 

\Vliat  this  Far-Western  land  becomes 
under  irrigation  is  little  understood  out- 
side the  region  affected.  With  virgin  soil 
of  matchless  productiveness,  with  an 
equable  climaie  and  with  the  crop  so 
much  surer  than  when  depending  on 
spasmodic  rains,  irrigated  lands  in  many 
cases  are  unquestionably  far  more  desir- 
able from  the  farmer's  viewpoint  than 
non-irrigated  ones.  In  the  humid  states 
the  average  farmer,  on  account  of  the 
size  of  his  holdings  and  other  causes,  lives 
in  a  condition  of  social  isolation,  sepa- 
rated by  distance,  poor  roads  and  severity 
of  weather  from  his  neighbors,  and  still 
more  from  the  humanizing — or  at  least 
the  "urbanizing" — influences  of  the  town 
and  its  intellectual  incentives  and  attrac- 
tions. Irrigated  farms  are  nearly  all 
small  in  size,  for  the  intensive  culture 
which  they  require  tends  in  that  direction. 
Hence  neighbors  are  close  together;  abun- 
dant water  power  furnishes  them  with 
electric  power,  light  and  telephone  con- 
nection, and  roads  are  better  and  dis- 
tances smaller.  The  "irrigated"  farmer 
can  and  does  partake  of  all  the  elegancies 
and  advantages  of  urban  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoys  fresh,  wholesome  air, 
plenty  of  "elbow  room,"  the  sense  of  in- 
dependence, and  the  absence  of  the  nerve- 
killing  rush  and  crush.  In  a  word,  his 
is  the  ideal  life,  the  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,  impossible  to  accomplish  within  the 
limits  of  crowded,  hurrying  cities, 

FIELD    ENORMOUS. 

There  is  still  an  enormous  field  for  irri- 
gation along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  and 
in  that  more  interior  section  of  country 


frequently  denominated  the  "Inland  Em- 
pire," and  made  up  of  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  Western  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Wyoming.  One-half  of  Cali- 
fornia is  awaiting  artificial  watering.  On 
January  1,  1900,  there  was  opened  for  set- 
tlement in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  alone  90,000,000  acres,  equal  to 
one-twentieth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  going  now  at 
the  average  rate  of  5,000,000  acres  per 
year;  these  lands  are  free,  excepting  for 
the  trifling  charge  of  $16  at  the  United 
States  land  office  for  fees  on  every  160 
acres.  Some  unsettled  lands,  too,  wdien 
opened,  must  be  paid  for  by  an  additional 
$1.25  per  acre.  Of  the  42,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  Eastern  Oregon,  less  than 
2,000,000  are  at  present  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  agricultural  land  there  (in  dis- 
tinction from  grazing  or  desert  lands)  is 
estimated  at  over  14,000,000  acres,  and 
six-sevenths  of  tliis  are  unclaimed  as  yet. 
Each  forty  acres  of  this  agricultural  land, 
properly  irrigated  and  cultivated,  will 
support  a  family  of  five,  or  over  1,500,000 
people  all  told.  Of  unclaimed  lands,  for 
example,  there  are  in  Malheur  County 
alone  nearly  6,000,000  acres;  in  Harney 
Countv  about  5,000,000;  in  Lake  County, 
2,500,000,  and  in  Crook  County, 
1,500,000— all  of  this  in  Oregon.  In 
Idaho,  Shoshone  County  has  1,250,000 
acres  of  this  unclaimed  land,  and  Idaho 
county,  3,500,000;  and  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington there  are  similarly  immense  tracts 
of  such  land.  And  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  lands  are  mere  wild 
waste.  Thus,  Irrigation  Commissioner 
Mallet,  in  Malheur  County,  Ore.,  states 
that  from  160  acres  of  irrigated  desert 
land  in  that  county  he  raised  1,120  tons 
of  alfalfa,  and  that  his  bees  gathered 
25,000  pounds  of  the  choicest  honey  from 
the  alfalfa  blossoms.  S,  E.  Stayton,  near 
Prineville,  Crook  County,  Ore.,  reports 
six  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  from  two  cut- 
tings, and  Charles  Atherton,  near  On- 
tario, Ore.,  raised  530  tons  of  alfalfa  from 
64  acres. 

OREGON    USES    CARET   ACT. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
fund  immediately  available  for  national 
irrigation  work  amounted  to  $24,905,832, 
of  which  sum  (under  the  act  reserving  the 
fees,  etc.,  of  the  land  offices  for  this 
fund)     Oregon     contributed     $4,692,661. 
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and  Washington  $3,300,368.  Oregon, 
more  than  any  other  state,  has  also  uti- 
hzed  the  terms  of  the  Carey  irrigation 
act,  and  quite  recently  she  has  codified 
and  revised  all  her  irrigation  laws. 

There  is  still  an  astonishing  amount 
of  ignorance  in  this  country  regarding 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  irrigation. 
This  is  really  inexcusahle,  inasmuch  as 
artificial  watering  of  cultivable  soil  is  a 
thing  as  old  as  the  hills;  a  thing  which 
was  practiced  successfully  and  extensively 
even  in  prehistoric  times — by  the  ancient 
dwellers  in  Ba])ylonia,  on  the  Ganges,  in 
the  Nile  Valley,  in  Arizona  and  Utah, 
and  one  of  these  early  Arizona  canals, 
with  its  laterals,  measured  a  thousand 
miles  in  length. 

SPREAD  OF  IRBIGATION. 

But  this  dense  ignorance  is  rapidly 
yielding  to  the  march  of  events.  Since 
the  United  States  government  has  been 
taking  hold  in  earnest  of  the  problem  of 
irrigation — and  this  is  but  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  under  the  strong  pressure 
of  President  Eoosevelt — an  enormous 
amount  of  work  has  actually  been  done. 
and  a  far  greater  amount  of  it  is  now- 
planning  or  in  course  of  execution.  Every- 
where this  is  true,  all  through  the  arid  or 
semi-arid  states,  in  Arizona,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
Utah,  California,  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, and  even  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas. 
In  Montana,  for  instance,  there  are  now 
projects  fairly  under  way  which  will  re- 
claim for  cultivation  some  10,000,000 
acres  and  yield  dwelling  and  sustenance 
for  several  million  of  population. 

IRRIGATION,    THEN     IMMIGRATION. 

"\ATien  the  larger  ones  of  the  present  ir- 
rigation projects  in  these  states  will  have 
been  carried  out,  that  is,  within  from 
five  to  ten  years  hence,  another  immense 
wave  of  immigration  will  sweep  over  an 
area  of  between  600,000  and  800,000 
square  miles  and  will  treble  its  population 
inside  of  a  few  years.  And  this  "wave'* 
will  be  the  most  valuable  of  all,  because 
the  men  and  women  composing  it  will 
belong  to  a  different  class  from  the  ordi- 
nary "cheap"  immigrant,  necessarily  so, 
for  it  will  require  a  greater  amount  of 
capital  to  purchase  this  extraordinarily 
valuable  land,  and  to  reach  the  scene  of 
action,  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 


^fiddle  West  or  the  ports  of  landing.  But 
of  this  new  land,  in  very  many  locali- 
ties, five  acres  will  be  enough  to  support 
in  decent  comfort  a  whole  average  fam- 
ily. And  all  the  blessings  of  civilization 
will  be  the  new  settler's — including 
schools  and  churches  and  lecture  halls, 
newspapers  and  libraries,  theatres  and 
other  amusements  and  refined  social  amen- 
ities due  to  a  certain  density  of  popula- 
tion. The  rustic  life  of  the  future  will 
here  first  spring  up  in  its  fullness,  and 
the  tilling  of  the  fat  and  reliable  soil 
will  l)ecome  a  veritable  recreation  in- 
stead of  the  hard,  harsh  drudgery  of  the 
past ;  in  many  cases  only  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve  will  be  devoted  to  body- 
strengthening  toil,  and  nine  months  will 
be  given  to  intellectual  tasks  or  moderate 
relaxation.  Here,  at  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  the  world,  in  the  Farthest  West,  fac- 
ing across  the  ocean  the  oldest  nations  of 
all,  mankind  will  develop  its  new  ideal. 

THE    ULTIMA   THULE. 

And  this  is  no  mere  dream.  There  is 
a  chain  of  facts,  every  link  of  which 
holds.  There  is  the  climate,  more  pro- 
pitious and  far  less  whimsical  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States, 
one  might  even  say  of  the  world;  there 
is  the  soil,  in  its  makeup  inexhaustible  and 
bearing  more  richly  than  anywhere  else; 
there  are  the  natural  resources  of  every 
kind,  the  mines  of  minerals,  of  precious 
metals  and  coal  of  every  kind,  even  to 
a  purer  fixed  carbon  than  the  richest 
Delaware  and  Lackawanna;  there  are  the 
never-failing  waterways,  with  cheap  navi- 
gation; there  is  the  network  of  railroads 
rapidly  becoming  denser  and  still  denser; 
and  there,  finally,  is  the  proximity  to  the 
Pacific,  that  ocean  which  by  common  con- 
sent of  all  who  have  made  present  world 
conditions  a  special  study,  will  become 
during  this  present  century  the  main 
highroad  for  the  commerce  of  the  globe. 
These,  in  a  nutshell,  are  ideal  conditions, 
in  their  totality  not  encountered  a  second 
time  on  this  earth  of  ours.  And  to  them 
must  be  added  the  siiperiority  of  the  race 
which  is  developing  this  new  land,  this 
Promised  Land,  a  race  of  pristine  vigor. 

WHAT    IS    BEING    DONE. 

But  let  us  cast  a  birdseye  view  over 
this  whole  land,  and  ascertain  what  is  at 
present  doing,  or  what  already  has  been 
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done  in  pushing  this  mighty  problem  of 
irrigation  to  a  successful  issue. 

There  is,  for  instance,  California.  One- 
half  of  all  its  cultivated  land  is  irrigated ; 
irrigation  there  is  applied  both  to  arid, 
semi-arid  and  to  "natural  moisture"' 
lands.  Of  the  latter,  to  cite  an  instance, 
Humboldt  County,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  has  40,000  acres  under  arti- 
ficial watering,  mostly  vegetable  gardens. 
During  190-i  new  irrigation  has  been  in- 
troduc'ed  on  460,000  acres,  located  both  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
leys. The  largest  irrigation  project  at 
present  is  in  Stanislaus  County,  the  Mo- 
desto Turlock  Irrigation  System.  In 
California,  irrigation  was  begun  2G0  years 
ago  by  the  Spanish  Franciscan  fathers, 
who  thus  watered  their  fig  trees  and  vine- 
yards. The  water  comes  from  the  Sier- 
ras, the  Coast  Eange,  and  from  the  eternal 
snows    of    Mount    ^^^litney,    18,000    feet 


high. 


RECLAIMING    BOTTOM    LANDS, 


The  Sacramento  Eiver  has  been  over- 
flowing its  banks  for  forty-six  years, 
caused  by  hydraulic  mining,  and  leading 


to  incalculable  losses.  Now,  at  last,  the 
proposition  is  under  way  to  confine  the 
river  to  its  bed,  regulate  it,  and  thus  to 
/eclaim  1,000,000  acres  of  alluvial,  ex- 
tremelv  fertile  land.  The  total  cost  of 
this  work  is  calculated  at  $23,000,000. 
This  will  also  render  navigable  the  river 
for  300  miles  inland,  and  it  will  benefit 
the  adjoining  reclaimed  land,  now  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  swamped.  In  Hol- 
land they  are  at  present  busy  reclaiming 
a  tract  comprising  400,000  acres,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $100,000,000.  Wlien  this 
Sacramento  River  land  will  be  reclaimed 
it  will  add  an  area  larger  than  Ohio  and 
Connecticut  combined  to  the  navigable 
territory  of  California,  and  give  low- 
priced  water  freight,  which  is  much  need- 
ed. The  arrangement  is  for  the  state  to 
pay  one-third  of  this  sum  of  $23,000,000, 
one-tliird  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
remaining  third  by  the  land  owners  bene- 
fited. The  scheme  is  in  this  shape:  the 
bill  has  passed  the  legislature  and  has 
been  approved  and  signed  by  the  gover- 
nor. It  is  now  "up  to'"  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 


The   third   crop   of   alfalfa   raised   in   one   year   with   the   aid   of   irrigation.      Alfalfa   will    be   the   saving 
of   the   cattle   business   in   the   West   as   the   range   becomes   shorter. 
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Irrigation   ditch   entering   a   long   flume.      This   ditch,    which    is   owned   by    the   Deschutes   Irrigation   and 
Power  Company   in  Central   Oregon,    flows   many   miles  alternately   through   ditches  and   flumes. 


OREGON    JUST    BEGINNING. 

In  Oregou,  irrigation  is  something  quite 
new,  and  the  thinking  and  enterprising 
minds  of  the  state  have  hardly  as  5'et 
gained  the  right  focus  in  this  matter  and 
allowed  their  thoughts  to  travel  much 
along  these  grooves.  There  are,  however, 
notahle  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  during 
the  la.st  three  years,  with  the  new  legisla- 
tion on  irrigation  and  with  capital  being 
invested  in  large  sums  in  this  line,  much 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  statement  is  made  by  a  well-informed 
Portland  irrigation  man  that  at  present 
less  than  150,000  acres,  all  told,  are  under 
actual  irrigation  within  the  state.  The 
Oregon  Land  &  Water  Company,  and  the 
Columbia  Land  &  Irrigation  Company, 
own  together  about  30,000  acres  of  this. 
They,  as  well  as  the  other  companies, 
work  under  the  Carey  act.  The  reclama- 
tion service  of  the  United  States  is  now 
negotiating  in  the  Klamath  region,  quite 
to  the  aouth  of  the  state,  for  the  reclaiming 
of  some  300,000  acres  there;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  large  Malheur  and  of  the  Uma- 
tilla districts.  In  Morrow  County,  large 
and   prosperous   irrigation   colonies    have 


been  started,  and  the  town  of  Irrigon  is 
a  tangible  proof  of  this.  The  land  there 
and  in  the  Umatilla  region  is  so  rich  that 
from  five  to  ten  acres  will  support  in 
plenty  a  whole  family.  There  and  in  the 
famous  Hood  River  district,  fruit  culture 
seems  to  pay  best.  Strawberries  ripen 
there  within  seventy-two  days,  and  these 
and  early  grapes  yield  large  prices. 

THE    DESCHUTES    SCHEME. 

Another  big  and  deserving  enterprise 
is  that  of  the  Deschutes  Irrigation  &  Pow- 
er Company  in  Crook  County,  where  there 
is  more  stock  than  in  any  other  county 
of  the  state.  This  company  owns  there 
some  200,000  acres,  and  the  water  supply 
for  irrigation  amounts  to  3,500  cubic  feet 
per  second  and  is  obtained  from  the  melt- 
ing snows  of  the  mountains,  for  the  tract 
lies  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascades, 
some  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  ocean. 
The  soil  is  volcanic,  and  extremely  rich, 
and  from  the  fine  timber  there,  sawmills 
provide  the  settlers  with  building  material 
at  the  rate  of  $10  per  1,000  feet.  Since 
last  year  some  2,000  people  have  settled 
in  this  region,  raising  three  crops  of  al- 
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Inigating  an  alfalfa  field.     By  the  liberal  u*e  of  water,  three  and  four  crops  of  alfalfa  a  year  are  raised. 


falfa  per  year,  from  five  to  seven  tons  per 
acre.  The  land  is  free  government  land, 
but  the  water  supplied  makes  it  cost  from 
$5  to  $14  per  acre.  Holdings  are  sold 
from  40  to  160  acres,  not  more,  and  there 
is  room  there  for  a  population  of  100,000. 
Three  railroads  are  now  building  towards 
this  region. 

IRRIGATION    IN    WASHINGTON. 

In  Oregon's  neighbor  to  the  north,  in 
Washington,  much  is  also  doing  in  the 
way  of  irrigation.  There,'  not  only  private 
companies  like  the  Washington  Irrigation 
Company,  but  both  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Compa- 
nies have  exerted  themselves.  The  great 
valley  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries, the  Snake  and  Yakima,  have 
splendid  opportunities.  In  the  Yakima 
Valley,  some  150,000  acres  are  under 
ditch,  and  1-30,000  acres  are  actually  un- 
der cultivation.  The  land  is  productive 
almost  beyond  belief,  and  some  of  it  cov- 
ered with  fine  orchards  and  situated  near 
towns,  is  held  (as  high  as  $1,0001  per 
acre.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  special- 
ly exerted  itself  here.  The  Wenatchee 
Valley,  in  the  center  of  the  state,  in  its 


present  bountiful  productiveness  under  ir- 
rigation, is,  however,  the  work  of  the 
Great  Northern.  Some  12,000  acres  of 
it,  lying  along  this  railroad,  are  produc- 
ing enormous  crops  of  alfalfa,  hops  of 
superior  quality,  and  unexcelled  apples. 
Ninety  thousand  acres  of  the  Palouse 
country  are  also  under  irrigation,  and  pro- 
ducing enormous  crops  of  the  finest  and 
hardest  wheat  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
yield  of  wheat  there  is  almost  incred- 
ible— seventy  to  seventy-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  bushels  weighing  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy  pounds;  wheat  that  cannot  be 
classified,  because  it  far  outranks  the  Al 
hard  of  the  Minneapolis  mills.  The 
United  States  Government  is  now  under- 
taking, at  an  initial  outlay  of  $1,500,000, 
huge  irrigation  works  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Columbia,  opposite  the  Yakima  Valley, 
and  other  big  government  projects 
are  spoken  of.  Much,  indeed  most, 
of  this  irrigated  land  in  Washing- 
ton is  richer  in  soil  than  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  in  Lombardy,  and  yet  the  latter 
supports  in  measurable  comfort  a  popu- 
lation of  840  per  square  mile.  At  that 
rate,  Washington  alone  could  easily  feed 
a    population    of    10,000,000.      A    small 
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Headgate    of    an    irrigation    ditch    in    the    mountains. 

The    amount    of   water    allowed    to    flow    through 

the    ditch    is    regulated    at    this    point. 


farm  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  owned  by 
the  Hew  Mr.  Walden,  a  clergyman  whose 
health  was  shattered  when  he  took  to 
"orcharding,''  forty  acres  in  all,  produced 
in  1904  over  eighty  carloads  of  apples  and 
other  choice  fruit.  His  farm,  which  had 
cost  him  but  $25  per  acre,  is  now  held  at 
$500  per  acre. 

Lewiston-Clarkston,  the  twin  cities 
lying  respectively  at  the  borders  of  Idaho 
and  Washington,  and  the  flourishing  irri- 
gation colonics  of  Vineland,  Kiparia,  etc., 
are  also  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
magnificent  possibilities  of  arid  soil  when 
properly  brought  vmder  cultivation.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Spokane  Val- 
ley. 

NEEDS   NATIONAL  AID. 

Altogether  some  six  or  seven  million 
dollars  are  now  invested  in  the  State  of 
Washington  in  private  irrigation  enter- 
prises. Yet  a  good  judge  of  conditions 
there,  l\Ir.  E.  T.  Blaine,  of  Seattle,  claims 
that  the  irrigation  problem  in  Washing- 
ton and  other  Pacific  States  can  never  be 
adequately  solved  by  private  capital,  and 
for  this  opinion  he  cited  some  strong  rea- 
sons.    He  asserts  that  water  usage  comes 


long   flume   through   which   the   waters   of   an   irrigation   ditch   are   carried.      Flumes   are   necessary   in 
running   an   irrigation   ditch   in  many   places;   often  the   water  filters   through   the   soil,   or  a 
creek    must    be    crossed,    hut    generally    they    are    constructed    as    the    easiest 
method    of   carrying    water    through    a   rough    country. 
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no  higher  here  than  in  Europe,  and  that 
no  private  water  supply  company  can 
make  a  reasonable  profit  by  the  mere  sale 
of  its  irrigation  water,  but  must  couple 
this  with  the  sale  of  the  lands.  His  com- 
pany has  had  experience  in  the  business 
since  1892,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  it 
and  he  have  reached. 

'  In  Idaho,  the  big  Payette-Boise  irriga- 
tion project  and  others  are  imder  way. 
The  national  govermnent  will  spend  a 
matter  of  $1,300,000  for  initiating  the 
Payette-Boise  project  alone. 

HOW    TO    PEOPLE    THE    COUNTRY. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  irriga- 
tion problem  in  the  whole  "Oregon  Coun- 
try" and  California  is  the  question  of  im- 
migration. Both  must  be  solved  simul- 
taneously in  order  to  benefit  the  country 
most.  This  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it, 
for  to  utilize  the  land  made  available  by 
irrigation  it  requires  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  new  hands.  At  present,  consid- 
ering the  enormous  size  of  the  territory 
under   contemplation,   but   especially  the 


tier  of  three  splendid  states  reaching  from 
the  northernmost  limit  of  the  West  to  the 
semi-tropical  border  on  the  Mexican  side, 
the  vastness  and  choice  quality  of  the 
products,  and  the  limitless  possibilities 
which  the  future  holds  out  for,  this  im- 
mense Garden  of  Eden,  the  observer  is 
above  all  struck  with  the  sparsity  of  popu- 
lation. About  3,000,000  of  people  for 
a  territory  capable  of  supporting  twenty 
times  that  number !  Of  course,  there  are 
explanatory  circumstances,  the  chief  one 
being  the  great  youth  of  this  land  of 
plenty  and  its  remoteness  from  that  pari 
of  the  world  which  has  hitherto  peopled 
or  re-peopled  the  whole  West.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  time  to  see  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  come  to  their  own. 

STEADY    STREAM    OF    IMMIGRATION. 

At  present  the  density  of  population  is 
about  the  same  as  regards  California  and 
the  coast  states  to  the  north  of  her, ,  for 
California,  in  size,  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Oregon  and  Washington  combined.  The 
l3ulk  of  the  people  now  settled  in  these 


An  orange  grove  in  Southern  California  where  once  was  the  desert,  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 

of  what  water  can  do  to  arid  lands. 
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three  states,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  relatively  small  stock  of  earlier  set- 
tlers, has  come  since  1879.  In  that  year 
was  the  first  great  wave  of  newcomers; 
another  one  followed  in  1883,  and  another 
in  1887.  But  it  is  only  since  1900  that  an 
almost  continuous  stream  of  immigration 
has  heen  recorded.  In  the  spring  of  1902, 
for  instance,  162,000  "homeseekers"  (a 
very  expressive  term)  passed  over  the 
northern  railroad  lines  into  the  "Oregon 
Country."  Of  these,  some  38,000  settled 
down  definitely  in  Washington,  10,000  in 
Oregon,  7,000  in  ]\rontana,  and  12,000  in 
Idaho.  Besides  these,  some  36,000  passed 
over  the  Union  Pacific  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, and  about  60,000  over  the  Southern 
Pacific.  A  portion  of  this  army  of  162,000 
northern  "homeseekers"  was  made  up  of 
American  settlers  going  over  the  border 
into  Canada,  and  this  depleting  stream 
has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  being  drawn 
from  the  same  source — the  Middle  West, 
especially  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and 
Western  Iowa. 

COUXTRY    XEEDS    ADVERTISING. 

This  must  be  deplored  for  patriotic  rea- 
sons, although  the  fact  is  not  without  com- 
pensations, notably  because,  after  all, 
there  are  still  enormous  stretches  of  free 
land  to  be  had  on  the  American  side,  and 
most  of  all  in  Oregon,  a  state  peculiarly 
favored  by  nature  in  the  matter  of  climate, 
soil  and  general  conditions,  but  one  which, 
until  quite  recently,  has  not  "tooted  its 
own  horn"  quite  enough  in  this  age  of 
sensational  publicity  methods.  All  Ore- 
gon needs,  in  fact,  in  order  to  get  its 
legitimate  share  of  immigration  is  the 
wide  and  steady  dissemination  of  the  truth 
regarding  her  resources  and  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  the  same  remark  applies 
with  almost  equal  force  to  the  "Inland 
Empire."  The  cost  of  wheat  production 
in  that  favored  region  is  relatively  so 
much  less  and  the  yield  so  far  ahead  of 
other  and  more  boasted  sections  of  the 
United  States  that  actual  returns  from 
the  harvest  fields  are  often  discredited  by 
those  who  have  not  visited  that  region. 
Against  a  net  return  of  $13.50  per  acre 
in  the  Eed  Eiver  Valley,  JSTorth  Dakota, 
for  example,  an  absolute  profit  of  $35.40 
per  acre  in  Eastern  Washington  has  been 
ascertained.    Such  a  fact  speaks  for  itself. 
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GREAT    AVHEAT    YIELD. 

There  are  single  counties  in  Eastern 
Washington  and  Eastern  Oregon,  for  in- 
stance, which  produce  relatively  more 
wheat  than  any  other  district  in  the 
United  States;  thus,  Umatilla  County, 
Oregon,  with  but  18,000  population, 
raised,  in  1901,  4.500,000  bushels,  and 
Whitman  Countv,  Washington,  with 
30,000  population"^  some  6,000,000  bush- 
els, this  county  being  the  banner  county 
for  wheat  in  the  United  States.  While 
in  the  Eastern  States  the  average  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  about 
50  cents,  it  is  but  25  to  28  cents  in  either 
Washington  or  Oregon,  vieldins:  a  net 
profit  of  about  100  per  cent  in  the  open 
market. 

Immigration  in  the  "Oregon  Country" 
and  California  is  still  mainly  drawn  from 
the  Middle  West,  and  no  doubt  this  clas^ 
of  new  settlers  is,  from  almost  every  point 
of  view,  the  most  desirable  for  their  adopt- 
ed homes.  The  men,  women  and  children 
thus  helping  to  form  new  and  powerful 
commonwealths  are  born  and  bred  in 
American  traditions  and  ways;  they  be- 
long to  the  most  valuable  strata  of  our 
population — of  moderate  means,  energet- 


ic, progressive,  industrious,  law-abiding, 
just  the  class  to  build  up — or  help  build 
u|j — prosperous  and  flourishing  comitiuni- 
ties.  President  Roosevelt,  during  his  cir- 
cular trip  through  the  Pacific  region,  did 
not  let  this  important  fact  escape  his  ob- 
servant eye,  and  repeatedly  referred  to  it 
in  the  impromptu  speeches  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion. 

wi:akening  middle  west. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  there  are  several 
points  which  call  for  comment.  For 
one  thing,  this  new  Pacific  Coast  im- 
migration is  instrumental,  to  a  more  and 
more  dangerous  degree,  in  weakening  the 
Middle  West — the  backbone  of  the  Repub- 
lic— both  in  population,  wealth  and  ener- 
getic forces.  As  far  as  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  concerned,  the  Pacific  immigra- 
tion from  the  Middle  West  means  merely 
a  transposition,  not  an  absolute  gain,  such 
a:  imniigration  from  Europe  would  mean. 
Again,  the  field  from  which  this  immi- 
gration is  drawn  is  limited.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Middle  West  is  by  no  means 
dense — comparing  it,  for  instance,  with 
that  of  New  York  State,  it  is  but  a  third 
or  a  fourth  as  dense,  and  much  sparser 
still  when  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
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On  one  of  the  great  cattle  ranges  in  Central  Oregon,  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  are  now 
being  reclaimed.     Where  the  sagebrush  and  bunchgrass  is  giving  place  to  alfalfa. 
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New  England  States.  Within  measurable 
time  say — twent}'  years  hence  at  most — ^the 
supply  of  desirable  human  native  material 
from  the  Middle  West  will  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

DISLIKE  OF  ORIENTALS. 

There  is,  all  over  the  Pacific  country,  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  dislike  to  Chinese 
and  Japanese  immipration  on  a  large 
scale.  Only  last  March  the  California 
legislature  passed  anew  strong  resolutions 
against  this  class  of  immigrants.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  Chinese  and  Japanese 
immigration  are  momentous  and  founded 
on  facts. 

Yet,  what  the  Pacific  Coast  absolutely 
needs  for  its  healthy  and  more  rapid  devel- 
opment is  an  abundance  of  new  settlers, 
able  and  willing  to  labor  intelligently  and 
produce  floating  capital.  The  main  source 
whence  the  ])resent  immigration  comes, 
the  Micidle  West,  will  dr}  u[<  before  many 
years  are  gone. 

NEED  EUROPEANS. 

European  immigration  is  required. 

No  special  effort  in  this  direction  has  so 
far  been  made,  either  by  the  railroads  or 
the  many  private,  state  or  municipal  cor- 
porations busy  in  this  field.  The  great 
cost  of  transportation  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  border  has  strongly  militat- 
ed against  European  immigration,  even 
of  the  better  and  more  moneyed  class, 
when  whole  families  and  their  household 
roods  are  in  question  Furthermore,  very 
many  even  of  the  thinking  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  are  at  present  either  indif- 
ferent or  inimical  about  this. 

The  most  enlightened  opinion  on  this 
topic  among  prominent  men  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  however,  tallies  with  that  ex- 
pressed to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Theodore  B. 
Wilcox,  of  Portland,  who  said : 

"Here  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Coast 
there  is  no  such  j:trong  objection  to  a  lim- 
ited Japanese  and  Chinese  immigration. 
Indeed,  it  is  valuable  for  fruit  produc- 
ers, and  hop  and  wine  growers.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  East- 
ern people  will  be  more  and  more  interest- 
ed in  the  development  of  this  Pacific 
Coast.  Cheap  labor,  European  labor,  is 
needed  for  a  vast  amount  of  tasks,  clear- 
ing the  land  of  timber,  etc.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  canal  there  will  be 


lower  rates  of  passenger  transportation, 
especially  of  immigrants,  both  by  rail  and 
water,  and  that  will,  of  course,  encourage 
European  immigration  here.  At  present 
we  have  still  the  anomalous  fact  that  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
occupy  two-thirds  of  the  territory,  and 
two-thirds  occupy  one-third.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  then,  will  do 
mucli  to  settle  more  adequately  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  mass  of  the  people  in  the  East 
are  now  being  crowded  worse  and  worse, 
and  on  the  Avhole,  immigration  from 
Europe  has  ceased  to  be  a  blessing  to  them. 
Hereafter  the  stream  of  it  will  be  diverted 
more  and  more  to  the  region  wpst  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  more  particularly  the  Pa- 
cific Coast." 

COAST   NEEDS    STRONG    ARMS. 

That,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  ihe  writer. 
The  Pacific  Coast  is  still  a  young,  a  "^ery 
young,  country.  It  needs  labor  and  intel- 
ligence of  every  kind  to  develop  it  swiftly 
and  sanely.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Wilcov  says, 
an  abundance  of  rough  and  uncouth  labor 
to  be  performed,  labor  which  requires  lit- 
tle brain  but  much  brawn,  such  as  scores 
of  thousands  of  the  unintelligent  immi- 
grants from  Europe  possess  and  dispose 
of  at  far  less  cost  than  would  an  Ameri- 
can. To  hasten  this  process  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast; 
but  whether  it  be  hastened  now  or  not, 
this  will  l)e  the  inevitable  course  of 
events  after  the  completion  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  say  ten  years  hence,  per- 
haps sooner.  Smaller  interests  must 
yield — and  always  do  yield — to  larger. 
There  is,  however,  little  danger  that  at 
any  time  hereafter  European  immigration 
will  "swamp"  or  radically  transfuse  the 
dominating  American  element  along  the 
Pacific.  The  lower  type — by  far  the 
more  numerous — of  European  immigrants 
will  furnish  excellent  material  for  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in 
the  early  stages  of  settlement,  and  will 
then  amalgamate  with  the  remainder  of 
the  population,  for  the  most  part,  for  sev- 
eral generations  to  come,  as  a  highly  val- 
uable laboring  stratum.  The  higher  and 
choicer  type  of  European  immigrant  will 
more  quickly  Americanize  itself,  as  it  has 
it  has  done  everywhere  else  before  in  this 
country,  and  will  in  its  progeny  scarcely 
differ  from  the  purely  American  settlers. 


(The  sixth  paper  on   "The  Coming'  Supremacy  of  the  Pacific"   will  be  published   in   the 
January    is^ue   of   The   Pacific   Monthly.) 


TO  LADY  ALICE  COURTENeY 

By  David  Starr  Jordan 

I  have  seen  thy  name  to-day, 
Lady    Alice    Courteney, 
As    a    treasure    brought    to    me 
From  the  mines  of  history. 
'Tis   a   stately   Norman   name 
Of   a   sweet   and   stately   dame, 
And   the  picture  that   it   brings 
Of   long-vanished   stately   things 
Comes  to  me  as  keen  and  clear 
As    a   painted    miniature. 

As  I  gaze,  they  pass  away, 

All  the  vistas   of   to-day, 

All   the  battles  I  have  fought. 

All   the   deeds   mv   hands   have   wrought, 

All  the  golden   light   that  fills 

Sunny  Santa  Clara's  hills! 


Unsubstantial    as   a   dream 

Does    my    lone    mist-island    seem. 

With    its   flower-bespangled    moss. 

Wet  by  wayward  waves  that  toss 

Flotsam   from    the   farthest   lands 

Over    Zoltoi's    shining   sands; 

Still  the  cold  gray  mist  above 

Sleep-cap  of  the  Pribilof ! 

Now   in    darkling   mist    and   spray, 

Let  the  great  world  fade  away. 

All   that   is  become   as   naught 

In  the  vagrant  world  of  thought; 

Cast  off  seven  hundred  years, 

With    their   burdens,    hopes   and   fears; 

Then  a  fragrance  comes  to  me. 

Rose  leaves  pressed  in  history. 

Sweetly   strange    and   strangely   sweet, 

Lady  Alice — may  it  be? 

I  am  here  alone  with  thee. 

Let  me  kneel,  then,  at  thy  feet; 

Ghosts  from  ghosts  have  naught  to  fear. 

White  the  hand  I  kiss,  my  dear! 

I   can   see   thee,   decked   for   show 
In  the  robes  of  long  ago, 
Brocades  rich   as  tapestry, 
Laces,  silks  and  jewelry — 


* 


h. 


•Alice,  daugliter  of  Peter,  Lord  of  Courteney;  born 
about  1150;  married  Edmund  (Aymar)  de  Taillefer,  duke 
of  Angouleme;  mother  of  Isabel  de  Taillefer,  wife  of 
John  Plantagenet,  called  Lackland  the  King;  ancestress 
of  a  long  line  of  Cavaliers  and  Puritans,  whereof  the 
end  is  not  yet.  (Vide  Ms.  records  of  Edward  J.  Ed- 
wards.) 
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Ail    the   far-off   finery 
Men  have  fancied  meet  for  thee. 
Koses  bloom  along  thy  way, 
Thou    a   fairer   rose   than   they. 
May  I  pass  thy  guarded   gate 
Whexe  thy  mailed  retainers  wait? 
They   will    neither   know   nor    care, 
For  I  tread  with  feet  of  air; 
To   thy   walls   of   cold   gray   stone 
Where   tlie    daylight   never   shone, 
Halls  of  state  that  ne'er  could  be 
Sun-illumined   save   by   thee! 

Pink  tipped  daisies  from  the  grass 
Nod  their  welcome  as  we  pass; 
In  the   corn   fields  here  and  there 
Scarlet  poppies  flame   and  flare; 
From   the   hawthorn's   greenery 
Sweet  the  thrush's  call  to  thee, 
And  the  skylark  soaring  high 
Trills  his  anthem  to  the  sky — 
Lady  Alice  Courteney 
Fair  are  Devon  fields  in  May! 

See   I   from    the    turret-tower, 

Where   my   lady   has    her   bower, 

How   beyond   the   castle   walls 

Slope  the  green  fields  towards  the   south. 

There   thy   river   finds   its   mouth 

And  the   great  sea  ebbs  and  falls. 

There   the    salt,    white    spray   is   thri)\vu 

O'er    the    rocks    of    Eddystone; 

While    above    the    curving    bay 

In  its  terraces  of  gray 

Stands   thy   stern   and   stolid    town 

Watching   with   ascetic   frown 

All    that    come    and    all   that    go 

On  the  blue  waves  to  and  fro, 

To  the  line   of  hills  that  rise 

Faint   against   the   southern   skies, 

Where    the   alien   people    be — 

The   white    cliffs   of   Brittany! 

All  this  have  I  seen  to-day, 
Lady    Alice    Courteney — 
As  it   chanced   thy   Norman   name 
On  the  page  before  me  eame. 
What   but   name   is   left   to   thee? 
What   is   such   a   name   to   me? 

Lady  Alice   Courteney, 

Thou  hast   lived   and  loved   for   me. 

Fairer  thou   than  any  rose 

That    in    Devon's    garden    grows. 

Lady,    thou    wert    made    for    Love, 

And   when   sweet   Love   came   to   thee, 

Much   had   he   to   thee   to   give, 

And   one   gift  was  life   to   me. 

Through   the   long  years  coming,   going 
Ever   is   thy   life-blood   flowing. 


TO  LADY  ALICE  COURTENEY. 
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From  the  hearts  of  noble  earls, 
Through   the   veins   of   common   churls, 
Knight   and   lady,   boor   and   clown, 
As    the    ages    follow    down; 
Of  one  blood  the  nations  be. 
Of  one  blood  art  thou  with  me  I 


See  the  rush   of  history 

Strewn   with    cast-off   finery, 

And  the  way  of  common  things 

Cluttered   with  the  pomp   of  kings! 

Even  blood  of  Courteney 

To  the  earth  must  find  its  way. 

Thou    a   Norman    earl   didst   wed 

Daughter    thine    was   England's    queen, 

And  her  son  was  England's  king 

Then   in    dim   perspective   seen. 

As  the   centuries  roll   away. 

Generations    vanishing 

Move  across  the  changing  scene. 

Knights  and    'squires  and  men  at  arms, 

Captains  of  the  men  o'  war. 

Masters   of   the   Devon   farms, 

Priests  and  bishops  here  and  there, 

Puritan    and    cavalier; 

Some   in    silks   and   laces   fine. 

Some   in   simple   hodden    gray, 

Children  all  of  thee  and  thine. 

With  thy  blood  of  Courteney. 

(Ked   the   rose    of   Lancaster, 
White  his  heart  that  hateth  her!) 
'Twas  the  blood  of  Courteney 
Once  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day 
Stained    thy    meadows,    Agineourt! 
Swiftly  through  the  veins  it  flows. 
As  the  fire  of  battle  glows; 

Flows  the  blood  stream  as  before, 
Proudly  when  the   virgin   queen 
Rode   the   loyal   ranks   between; 
Sternly   when   at   Marston   Moor, 
On  the  heath  in  suppliance  kneeling. 
Not    to    England's   lord    appealing, 
But  the  Lord  of  Hosts  before! 

Fiercely   when   the   dragon   came 
Stinging,  scorching  far  and  near. 
Blasting  with  his  tongue  of  flame 
The  fair  homes  of  Devonshire. 
Then  by  night  the  word  of  flame 
"To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came." 

Then  for  home  and  conscience'  sake, 
With  the  rest  fled   Goodman  Drake, 
That,  God  helping,  o'er  the  sea 
Build  they  a  new  England,  free. 
Grim  and  stern  and  harsh  were  they, 
Errant   sons   of   Courteney; 
But  they  came  of  hardy  stock. 
Never    in    the   Pilgrim's   grave. 
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Lay  the  weakling  or  the  slave, 
Dust  to   dust,  but  rock  to  rock. 

These   the   names   thy   children   bear. 
Lady   Alice  Courteney, 
On   the   rills   of   history, 
De    Bohun;     de    Taillefer; 
Theirs  the   shame   and   glory   met 
In   thy  fame,   Plantagenet! 
(  'Twas   a    Taillefer   who   sang 
Till  the  field  of  Hastings  rang; 
Loud   he  sang  and   lustily 
Fought  the  fight  of  Normandy, 
Till   before   his  sturdy  hand 
Harold 's  crown  lay  on  the  sand. 
'Twas   a   peasant 's   son,   but   he 
Sang  his  way   to   history.) 
Then    the    kingly    pageant    passed 
Grenvilleg,   Courteneys   follow   fast; 

('Twas  a  Grenville  once  fought  on 
Till  a  day  and  night  were  gone. 
' '  What  is  one  day  less  or  more 
On  the  sea  or  on  the  shore?" 
The   Revenge  was  but   a  wreck, 
Broken,  blood-waslicd  was  her  deck: 
■•Sink  her,   split  her  sharp  in   twain, 
i^all   in   God's  hands,  master  gunner, 
Never   into   clutch   of   Spain!") 

Drakes    for    generations   ten, 

( 'Twas   a   Drake    the   banner    bore 

To  the  New  World's  farthest  shore.) 

After   Drake    comes    Elderkin, 

Waldo,   Hawley,   follow   yet. 

Names  for  history  to  forget. 

(One    alone    the    ages    may 

Claim   to-morrow   as   to-day. 

To  the  heart  of  nature  dear, 

"Far    in    depths    of    history 

Sounds  the  voice  that   speaketh   cheer. ' ' 

He  who  tells   one   of  her   meanings 

Of  the  earth  shall  master  be.) 

Whatso'er   their   rank   or   fame, 
Lady  Alice   all   must   claim. 
Lords  they  are  not,   knights  nor  earls; 
Nor,   it   may  be,   clowns  nor   churls. 
Lady,    wouldst    thy    children    scan? 
Thou    shalt    see    the   Common   Man. 


As  the   centuries  come  and  go, 
Through  their  veins  thy  blood  shall  flow; 
For   the  fairest   Time   has  moulded. 
Or   in   softest   garments   folded. 
Comes    at    last    in    nature's   plan 
To    her    simple    Common   Man. 

And  thus  hast  thou  come  to  me, 
Lady   Alice   Courteney! 

—  St.   Paul   of  the  Pribilof,  July  26,   1S96. 


A  MECCA  FOR  ASTRONOMERS 

The  Solar  Observatory  on  Mt.  Wilson  in  the  Sierra  Madres 

of  Soutnern  California 

By  Frank  G.  Martin 


ASTROXOMERS  in  this  day, 
exploring  the  celestial  seas, 
are  not  content  to  be  Colum- 
buses  who  stop  at  the  out- 
posts of  a  new  world,  but 
there  is  a  rivaln^  as  to  who  shall  "sail  on 
and  on  and  on."  in  the  spirit  of  Magellan, 
until  the  whole  knowable  universe  is  cir- 
cumnavigated. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  destined  to  become 
in  the  immediate  future  the  favorite 
point  of  embarkation  for  these  expedi- 
tions into  the  infinite.  Xot  to  speak  of 
the  notable  achievements  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, there  is  quietly  forming  on  the 
topmost  pinacle  of  Mount  Wilson,  in 
the  Sierra  Madres  of  Southern  California, 
such  an  array  of  astronomical  appliances 
especially  designed  for  solar  observations, 


as  will  have  no  equal  in  the  world.  Se- 
questered in  their  narrow,  prosaic,  mon- 
astic-looking cells,  5,883  feet  above  sea 
level,  high  above  the  dust-laden  atmos- 
phere of  the  valley  and  beneath  skies  as 
clear,  tranquil  and  serene  as  storied 
Egypt  could  ever  boast,  earnest  scientific 
men  are  prosecuting  their  studies  of  the 
physical  body  of  the  great  luminary  of 
day. 

Mount  Wilson  was  chosen  as  the  most 
desirable  of  the  many  sites  investigated 
for  the  momentous  work  projected.  Es- 
tablished under  the  direct  patronage  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  $300,000  will  be  expended  in  equip- 
ing  this  observatory,  $150,000  having 
been  appropriated  for  this  year  alone. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  elaborate  and 
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The  "firing  end"  oi   tn«  great  solar  observatory  on  Mt.  Wilson,  in  the  Sierra  Madres  of  Southern  California. 
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sublime.  This  is  designed  to  be  an  ex- 
clusively solar  observatory.  The  special 
subject  of  investigation  will  be  the  origin, 
nature,  development,  history  and  ultimate 
destiny  of  our  sun,  and,  not  only  the  sun 
we  know  as  such,  but  the  innumeralile 
host  of  other  heavenly  bodies — some 
larger,  some  smaller,  than  our  lumi- 
narj' — which  are  pronounced  by  astrono- 
mers to  be  suns  similar  to  ours.  There 
are  symptoms  of  inconstancy  in  the  heat 
radiation  of  our  sun  which  have  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  it  is  gradually  losing 
its  heat,  and  may,  eons  hence,  become  a 
cold,  dead  body,  like  our  moon.  Wliile 
nol)ody  in  this  age  need  be  directly 
alarmed,  yet  to  the  broad-visioned  astron- 
omer there  is  something  portentous  in 
this,  threatening  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  all  life  on  our  globe.  It  is  such  ex- 
alted problems  as  this  that  will  engage 
the  eminent  men  who  are  to  study  the 
god  of  day  from  the  Mount  Wilson  Ob- 
costly  preparation  for  the  study  of  the     servatory. 

sun  is  sublime  in  its  conception,  and  may  Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  elaborate 

lead  to  discoveries  no  less  startling  than      equipment   of  this   observatory.     To  the 


Carrying:   sections   of   the   complex   machinery    of   the 

solar     observatory     5,882     feet     to     the 

top    of    Mt.    Wilson, 


The  Mt.   Wilson   solar  observatory  is   housed  in  a  long-,   low  huildincr  stretched  out  like   a  worm  on  the 

top  of  the  mountain. 
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lav  miud  all  an  astronomer  has  to  do  to 
learn  all  about  the  sun  is  to  aim  his  great 
telescope  directly  at  it  and  fire  away  point 
blank.  Far  from  it.  In  a  narrow,  shed- 
like structure,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  on  the  topmost  point  of  Mount 
Wilson,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  lassoed 
by  a  coelostat — a  huge  circular  mirror 
driven  by  clockwork  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  throws  its  light  into  another  mirror 
above,  which  sends  the  long,  concentrated 
beam  far  into  the  interior  of  the  tele- 
scope house.  The  two  mirrors  move  in 
automatic  adjustment  to  each  other  so 
that  the  solar  beams  may  be  shot  directly 
into  the  building,  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  sky  the  sun  may  be  situated. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  building  the 
reflected  sunbeam  strikes  a  concave  mir- 
ror, which  catches  the  light,  and,  flashing 
it  hack  sixty  feet  toward  the  opening 
whence  it  first  entered,  concentrates  it 
there  into  a  large  and  perfect  image  of 
the   sun,   six  and   seven-tenths  inches  in 


diameter,  showing  with  precision  the  pe- 
cular  granulation  of  the  sun's  surface, 
sun-spot  groups  and  other  physical  fea- 
tures. Here  the  original  errant  sunbeam 
thrice  reflected,  is  corraled  and  disposed 
of  at  will  by  the  calculating  astronomer 
with  his  monster  magnifiers. 

With  the  spectroscope,  spectrograph  and 
spectroheliograph  this  image  may  be 
studied  in  any  detail  desired.  By  means 
of  these  instruments  the  various  sub- 
stances of  which  the  sun  is  composed  are 
analyzed  and  the  changes  which  are  con- 
stantly going  on  in  these  substances  may 
be  determined.  By  means  of  such  anal- 
yses the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  stage  of  their  evolution  may  be 
accurately  learned.  The  spectroscope  is 
employed  in  this  special  line  of  analytical 
work,  and  when  equipped  for  photograph- 
ing the  dissected  light-rays  it  is  known 
as  the  spectrograph. 

The  spectroheliograph  was  first  de- 
signed by  Professor  George  E.  Hale,  direc- 


The   machinery    which   catches   the    sun's    rays    and   transmits    them   through   various    stages    to    the 
astronomer,  who  sits  figuring  out  the  disquieting  problem  of  decrease  of  the  sun  s  heat. 
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tor  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  in 
1889.  With  this  marvelous  instrument  a 
particular  part  of  the  light  coming  from 
the  sun  may  be  automatically  dissected, 
shutting  out  all  the  other  light,  and  the 
sun  thus  be  photographed  as  it  would  ap- 
pear to  our  eyes  if  it  shone  only  with  that 
one  particular  light.  To  illustrate:  the  spec- 
troheliograph  may  photograph  the  sun 
only  in  the  light  given  forth  by  the  glow- 
ing calcium  vapor  that  it  contains,  or 
only  in  the  light  of  the  hydrogen  vapor,  or 
of  iron  vapor,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
elements,  in  the  form  of  incandescent 
gases  and  vapors,  of  which  the  sun  is 
composed. 

Thus  by  the  giant  telescopes  and  their 
allies  these  imprisoned  mirrored  images  of 
the  sun  may  be  tortured  to  divulge  their 
inmost  secrets — to  tell  the  story  of  the 
great  spots  which  periodically  darken  por- 
tions of  the  great  luminar^s  surface, 
many  times  vaster  than  our  globe  in  extent. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  father  of  our  light  and 
heat  and  life  may  be  kept  in  the  "sweat 


box"  under  a  searching  examination  and 
cross-examination  in  this  Mount  Wilson 
prison  until  he  will  break  down  and  con- 
fess the  whole  story  of  the  birth  of  our 
world  and  of  the  apparent  coldness  that 
is  growing  up  between  parent  and  child, 
in  the  suspected  gradual  cooling  of  the 
sun,  to  which  astronomers  attribute  much 
of  the  atmospheric  and  climatic  freakish- 
ness  of  the  last  few  years. 

But  the  crowning  equipment  designed 
for  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  is  the 
greatest  reflecting  telescope  in  the  world. 
There  is  being  perfected  now  in  the  Mount 
Wilson  Laboratory  at  Pasadena  a  huge 
lens  in  one  piece,  five  feet  in  diameter  and 
eight  inches  thick,  weighing  a  full  ton. 
To  such  an  exact  nicety  must  it  be  pol- 
ished that  three  years  will  be  spent  by  ex- 
l)erts  in  its  perfection.  This  great  Cyclo- 
pean eye  will  be  mounted  under  a  rotating 
dome  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  penetrate  farther  and  read  more 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 
than  any  telescope  in  existence.   The  larg- 


The  60-foot  long  gallery   in  the  Mt.   Wilson  observatory,   where   the   sun's   rays   are   concentrated   into   a 
perfect   image,   showing   the   peculiar   granulation   of   the   sun's   surface. 
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est  telescopic  lens  now  in  use  is  that  at  the 
Harvard  Observatory — three  feet  in  diam- 
eter— and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  will  be 
Lilliputian  compared  to  the  Brobdingni- 
gian  lens  to  be  installed  on  Mount  Wil- 
son. 

Some  investigations  of  supreme  sig- 
nificance to  the  scientific  world  are  now 
being  made  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Observa- 
tory. Professor  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  is  spending  a  year 
on  Mount  Wilson  studying  nebulosity 
and  photographing  the  Milky  Way.  He 
is  using  the  Snow  telescope  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  which  has  been  loaned 
to  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  and 
his  undertaking  is  startlingly  ambitious. 
He  has  already  obtained  such  satisfactory 
results  from  his  researches  that  he  pro- 
claims  the   possibility   of   gathering   evi- 


dence which  will  refute  the  nebular  theory 
of  creation. 

The  observations  on  Mount  Wilson  have 
fallen  into  distinguished  hands.  Profes- 
sor Barnard  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
living  astronomers,  and  Professor  Hale  is 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  astro- 
nomical firmament.  He  has  just  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  from  Yale. 

Already  this  observatory  has  become  a 
Mecca  to  scientific  men,  and  the  masked 
telescopic  batteries  in  the  little  unpre- 
tentious shed  on  the  silent  peak  may  yet 
bombard  the  infinite  depths  of  space  until 
its  fallacies  are  dissolved,  its  mysteries 
are  swept  away,  and  the  sublime  primal 
truths  of  the  universe,  its  creation  and 
evolution,  are  laid  bare  to  the  mind  of 
even  the  w^ayfaring  man. 


THE  MOTHER  PRAYS 


Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  ]\Iother  ]\Iary, 

The  night  is  dark  and  long. 
The  dreary  rain  beats  on  the  roof, 

The  wind  is  wild  and  strong; 
To-night  I  pray  only  to  thee — 

Tell  me,  if  this  be  wrong. 

Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  Virgin  Mar}^, 
Thou  hast  the  mother-heart ; 

Thou  knowest  how  tears  wrought  of  blood 
Up  from  my  torn  breast  start 

At  the  mere  thought  that  Death  should 
seek 
To  Ijear  this  child  apart. 

Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  Mother  Mary, 

The  hours  are  long  and  slow; 
Help  me  to  bear  them  as  I  kneel 


WTiere  she  lies  still  and  low. 
The  only  little  child  I  have — 
I  cannot  let  her  go ! 

Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  Mother  Mary, 
To  thy  kind  heart  I  plead 

For  her — so  little  and  so  sweet ! 
Thou  knowest  the  mother-need — 

Tell  God;  and  for  this  one  dear  hfe, 
For  Christ's  sake,  intercede ! 

Mother — the  words  die  on  my  lips. 

Shaken  with  agony; 
Thou  of  the  tortured  mother-heart -- 

I  leave  it  all  with  thee ! 
Plead  thou  with  God  this  awful  night 

To  spare  this  child  to  jue. 

— Ella  Higginson 


Madame  Calve,  the  most  famous  of  all  "Carmens,"  who  is  making:  a  concert  tour  of  the  United  States. 


THE  STAGE 


NEW  YOEK  lost  its  greatest 
Carmen  that  the  country  at 
hirge  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  full,  mel- 
low, alluring  tones  of  ^Ime. 
Calve's  voice.  Tradition  says 
that  the  first  night  the  young  Calve  at- 
tempted Carmen  in  New  York,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  metropolitan  audience,  even 
more  critical  then  than  now,  cheered  her 
into  fame  in  five  minutes.  Since  then  she 
has  never  had  much  of  an  opportunity  to 
do  for  other  roles  what  she  did  for  the 
Spanish  cigarette  girl.  In  the  concert 
in  which  she  is  now  touring  she  can  show 
her  versatility,  but  it  will  probably  be 
in  Carmen  yet  that  she  makes  her  best 
success. 

Will  R.  Walling 
Few  stock  leading  men  in  this  country 
have  had  a  broader  or  more  brilliant  ex- 
perience than  Will  E.  Walling,  at  pres- 
ent playing  leads  with  the  Belasco  Stock 
Company  in  Portland,   Oregon. 

Mr.  Wallinff  came  to  the  Coast  from 
Xew  York  last  spring,  direct  to  San 
Francisco,    where    he    was    engaged    to 


George  Bloomquist,   a  favorite  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

now    in    George    Ade's    new    comedy,     "Just 

Out    of   College." 


Will   R.    Walling,    leading    man    at    the    Belasco 
in   Portland. 


create  the  leading  male  role  in  Colgate 
Baker's  play,  "The  Heart  of  a  Geisha," 
in  which  Juliet  Crosby  scored  such  a  not- 
able triumph.  Mr.  Walling  had  pre- 
viously held  the  position  of  leading  man 
with  the  Yorkville  Theatre  Stock  Com- 
pany in  New  York,  where  he  was  a  mati- 
nee idol.  After  a  season  in  San  Francisco 
he  was  .secured  by  Belasco  &  Mayer  to 
head  the  Belasco  Stock  Company  in  Port- 
land, where  he  is  at  present  engaged.  He 
is  one  of  the  youngest  leading  men  on  our 
stage,  is  handsome  of  face  and  figure  and 
an  actor  of  remarkable  versatility. 

George  Bloomquest 

One  of  the  most  popular  young  actors 
who  has  ever  appeared  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  George  Bloomquest,  until  recent- 
ly juvenile  man  with  the  Columbia  Stock 
Company  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Previous 
to  going  to  Portland  Mr.  Bloomquest  ap- 
peared with  James  Neill  and  other  well- 
known  Western  theatrical  organizations. 
At  the  present  time  he  has  an  important 
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Henrietta   Crosman,    as   she   appears   in   her   favorite 
play,    "Sweet    Kitty    Bellairs." 


role  in  the  new  George  Ade  comedy,  "Just 
Out  of  College,"  and  is  said  to  be  making 
the  hit  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Bloomquest  is  an  artist  of  splen- 
did attainments,  and  beyond  question  has 
a  brilliant  future  in  store.  He  was  very 
popular  on  the  Coast  during  his  stay 
here,  owing  to  his  charming  social  quali- 
ties, his  intelligence  and  sincerity.  His 
many  friends  here  are  watching  his  career 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  are  much 
gratified  at  his  success  in  the  East. 

Henrietta  Grossman 

Henrietta  Grossman  is  an  actress  who 
has  in  the  past  few  years  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  country  through 
her  sudden  rise  to  fame  from  an  un- 
known, struggling  player  to  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  accompanying  por- 
trait  shows   her   in   the    leading   role   of 


"Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs,"  in  which  play 
she  scored  her  greatest  success.  At  the 
present  time  Miss  Grossman  is  appearing 
in  a  new  piece,  "Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Con- 
trary," which  Eastern  critics  pronounce 
one  of  the  best  of  recent  productions 
It  is  probable  that  Miss  Grossman  will 
l)e  seen  in  the  West  late  in  the  present 
season. 

\  V  irginia  Brissac 

Few  young  American  actresses  give 
such  promise  of  a  successful  career  as  Vir- 
ginia Brissac,  the  talented  ingenue  of  the 
Bolasco  Stock  Company,  of  Los  Angeles. 
]\Iiss  Brissac  is  just  out  of  her  teens,  but 
lias  already  had  a  varied  and  valuable  ex- 
])erience  with  important  road  companies 
aud  in  stock.     She  began  her  stage  work 


1 


Alice  Johnson,  starring  in  "The  Marriage  of  Kitty." 

Miss    Johnson   has    won    admiration    chiefly    as 

a    beautiful    woman. 
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Virginia   Brissac,    the    favored    of    ingenues,    playing  in   the  Belasco   Stock 
Company   in   Los   Angeles. 


in  the  support  of  Florence  Koberts,  and  Francisco  girl,  her  parents  being  residents 
has  appeared  with  splendid  success  with  of  that  cit3^  Kecently  she  played  an  ex- 
other  well-known  stars,  including  White  tended  engagement  with  the  Belasco 
Wliittlesey.  She  is  perhaps  best  known  for  Stock  Company  in  Portland,  where  she 
her  excellent  work  as  "Hope  Langham,''  in  was  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  in  that 
"Soldiers   of   Fortune."      She   is   a    San  |)opular  organization. 


M.  P.  NEILSON,  A  NE\V  SCULPTOR 

ON  THE  COAST 


A  new  sculptor  has  come  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  who  has  worked  with  Douglas  Til- 
den,  Rupert  Schmidt  and  Carl  Eitter 
and  learned  to  use  his  thumb  m  the  clay 
from  Sinding  in  Sweden.  This  is  M.  P. 
Nielsen,  who  came  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  last  summer  to  re-set 
up  the  statuary  inherited  from  the  St. 
Louis   Exposition,   and   has   remained   m 


Portland  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Nielsion's  most  admired  work  of 
art  is  his  "Huck  Finn,"  in  which  the 
great  American  boy  hero  is  portrayed  giv- 
ing his  only  dollar  to  his  drunken  father. 
There  were  a  number  of  Mr.  Nielson's 
works  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposi- 
tion, notably  a  statue  of  Ceres  in  the 
Agricultural    Building. 


II 


'Huckleberry   Finn"   givingr  his  only   dollar  to  his  dmnken  father. 

flniihing  his  statue. 


M.    F.    Nielson,    the   sculptor, 


Working  model  of   a  bust  of   President  Francis,    of   the   Louisiana   Purchase   Exposition,    sculptured 

by  Mt   P.   Nielson. 


By  CHARLES  ERSKINE  SCOTT  WOOD 


A  Distinct  Class  of  Idle  Rick  Means  a  Distinct  Set   of  Legal  Privileges  Somewhere 


Sneepskins 

The  college  year  has  begun,  and  at  its  end  the  young  man  will  vault  over  the  bars;, 
and,  pointing  his  diploma  at  the  world,  will  shout,  "Hold  up  your  hands."  But,  alas,  the 
world  will  not  stand  and  deliver  for  a  volley  of  sheepskins.  Hamlet  says:  "Is  not  parch- 
ment made  of  sheepskins  .  .  .  and  of  calfskins,  too?  They  are  sheep  and  calves  which 
seek  out  assurance  in  that." 

So  I  say  they  be  but  sheep  and  calves  who  find  assurance  in  a  diploma.  It  is  at  best 
but  an  honorable  certificate  as  to  time  and  course;  it  cannot  of  itself  impart  knowledge. 
It  is  not  to  be  conjured  with.  If  the  knowledge  be  not  in  the  brain,  the  diploma  is  use- 
less; and  if  it  be  in  the  mind,  the  diploma  is  unnecessary.  The  struggle  to  get  a  diploma 
by  cramming  and  cribbing  is  only  self-deception.  The  diploma  without  the  brain-digested 
knowledge  is  a  mere  sheepskin. 

The  Spanish  for  "You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear"  is  "Although  you 
dress  a  monkey  in  silk,  he  will  still  be  a  monkey. ' ' 

Although  you  dress  a  youth  in  diplomas,  he  will  still  know  no  more  than  he  knows. 
But  the  college  life  and  training  are  of  great  value.  The  college  itself  is  a  time-saving, 
labor-saving  device,  but  it  is  not  a  factory  of  either  brains  or  character.  It  may  develop 
both,  but  the  germ  must  be  inborn.  Few  of  us  realize  how  little  we  have  to  do  with  the 
making  of  ourselves.  There  is  no  self-made  man.  The  qualities  he  has  and  the  will 
power  to  develop  those  qualities  are  mere  inheritances,  like  the  weaknesses  of  his  less 
fortunate  brother,  and  the  lack  of  will  power  to  resist  those  weaknesses. 

The  college  life  is  of  as  much  value,  or  more,  than  its  studies. 

From  this  reservoir,  the  college,  we  may  more  quickly  fill  our  bottles  than  if  we  dug 
each  spring  for  ourselves;  but  the  size,  shape  and  color  of  the  bottles  remain  unchanged. 
The  monkey  dressed  in  the  silk  gown  of  a  college  education  will  still  be  a  monkey. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  college  training.  It  is  a  luxury  none  should  reject  who  can  have 
it.  It  offers  ore  already  dug,  and  a  harvest  of  friendships;  but  each  man  must  refine  his 
own  ore  and  win  his  own  friends.  The  college  cannot  and  does  not  create  one  elemental 
trait.  Only  the  thoughtless  and  foolish  believe  a  college  can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear. 

I  know  a  man  who  has  quite  a  bundle  of  learned  degrees.  He  regards  them  as  the 
mere  incidents  of  his  search  for  what  he  really  wanted  to  know.  And  being  told  a  degree 
was  due  him  from  a  certain  college  if  he  would  apply  for  it,  he  replied:  "What  for?  I 
have  the  knowledge."  That  is  the  true  light  in  which  to  view  diplomas,  and  I  hope  the 
rigid  diploma  will  some  day  give  way  to  the  certificate,  varying  in  each  case,  stating 
exactly  what  the  holder  has  done. 

The  universities  have  always  been  the  storehouses  of  learning,  and  from  the  Dark 
Ages  till  now  have  been  resorted  to  by  those  thirsting  for  knowledge;  but,  like  all  estab- 
lished institutions,  especially  such  as  are  supported  by  the  state  or  by  the  wealthy,  they 
liave  always  been  conservative,  the  universities  of  Eussia  being  only  an  apparent,  not  a 
teal,  exception  to  the  rule.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  conventional  as  well 
as  conventual,  but,  valuable  as  is  the  college  training,  he  who  misses  it  can  take  comfort 
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in  the  thought  that  diplomas  are  biit  sheepskins,  and  all  great  original  thought  has  come 
from  outside  the  university  walls. 

To  prove  that  mind  itself  is  not  created  in  colleges,  we  have  only  to  recall  such  names 
as  Copernicus,  Bruno,  Galileo,  Newton,  Watts,  Stephenson,  Franklin,  Faraday,  Edison, 
Westinghouse,  Darwin,  Pasteur,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Walt  Whitman.  The  worship  of 
the  diploma  helps  us  to  respect  brainless  men  who  can  spell  correctly,  and  to  accept  fools 
who  know  the  reign   of   Queen   Anne,  or  the   periods  of   Homeric   poems. 

The  tendency  of  our  time  is  to  undervalue  that  most  precioTis  thing,  individuality. 
Universities  and  dictionaries  are  the  enemies  to  originality.  There  is  a  university  fashictv 
In  thought  as  well  as  in  dress — and  most  men  never  change  the  costume. 

My  voice  is  for  the  universities  as  storehouses  of  valuable  knowledge  and  places  o\ 
mental  training;  but  as  they  are  admittedly  not  a  necessity  in  education,  sio  I  would  lik* 
to  see  them  more  the  home  of  workers  on  individual  and  original  lines;  and  I  would  like 
the  young  man  with  his  diploma  to  look  inside  his  own  head  and  reflect:  Although  you 
dress  a  monkey  in  silk,  he  will  still  be  a  monkey. 

Good  Roads 

It  is  a  blind  people  which  fixes  its  eyes  on  the  railroad  and  considers  it  the  sum  of 
all  tranportation.  Only  second  to  it  are  the  wagon  roads,  and  intelligent  farming  com- 
munities ought  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  yearly  loss  to  the  whole  community  in  bad 
roads.  Not  only  that  smaller  loads  must  be  hauled,  more  trips  made,  more  time  taken  on 
a  trip,  and  greater  wear  and  tear  and  breakage.  Not  only  this,  but  the  community  with 
good  solid  roads  the  year  round  will  outstrip  its  rivals  in  settlement  and  increased  values. 
The  Eomans,  for  military  purposes,  built  through  sparsely  settled  districts  roads  which 
endure  today,  and  the  ever-accompanying  result  was  the  rapid  settlement  of  those  dis- 
tricts. The  railroad  is  not  the  whole  thing.  Get  together,  my  countrymen,  and  mend 
your  ways.     Be  Eomans;   make  your  roads  everlastingly  good. 

Oregon  Land  Frauds 

1  need  not  say  I  have  no  excuse  for  any  man  who,  knowing  better,  has  defeated  the 
law  and  defrauded  the  people,  especially  of  s:o  valuable  and  limited  a  property  as  land. 
But  I  think  it  has  not  been  enough  noticed  that  the  Government  itself  has  encouraged 
the  frauds.  I  do  not  refer  to  collusion  with  corrupt  officials.  What  I  mean  is  that  the 
rulings  of  the  Department  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  idea  of  acquiring  land  by 
sleeping  one  night  in  six  months  on  an  alleged  homestead.  The  Department  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  said  that  an  entryman  may  borrow  the  money 
for  his  entry,  give  the  land  and  its  use  for  security,  and  sell  to  the  mortgagee  when  the 
entryman  gets  his  patent,  but  that  he  must  not  contract  in  advance  to  do  this  last.  This 
allows  every  overt  act  of  fraud,  and  the  rest  can  be  done  by  a  wink  or  a  nod. 

Better  wipe  out  all  land  laws  but  one, — actual  settlement  on  the  land  and  continuous 
use;  and  when  that  is  abandoned  with  no  intention  of  returning,  let  the  title  be  gone 
and  the  land  open  to  the  first   comer. 


The  Gambler.     Mrs.     Katherinc     Cecil 
Thurston  followed  up  her  great  success, 
"The   Masquerader/'   by   an   equally   un- 
usual    story,    "The    Gambler,"    but    no 
one     could     have      guessed     the      same 
person      was     author     of     both.       "The 
Masquerader''   appears  to  be  a  book  for 
men,  written  by  a  man,  and  deals  with 
situations,  while  "The  Gambler"  dandles 
attitudes  of  mind  and  goes  into  the  sub- 
tleties  of   a   woman's   nature   too   nicely 
ever  to  have  been  written  by  a  man.    The 
movement   of   "The    Masquerader"    from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  ambiguous  out- 
come of  the  life  of  John  Chilcote's  wife, 
is  continuous,  but  in  "The  Gambler"  it 
takes  sixteen   chapters  to  find  out  what 
Clodagh   Asshlin's   uncontrolled   emotions 
are  ffoinc:  to  do  with  her.     She  is  worth 
knowing,  though,  and  is  worth  those  six- 
teen chapters  of  introduction,  she  is  so 
human.      Everyone    sympathizes    with    a 
soul  lost  in  a  passion,  and  Clodagh,  hav- 
ing  a    semi-respectable   passion,    can   be 
sympathized  with  openly.    "The  Masquer- 
ader" is  considered  the  better  of  the  two 
hooks.    As  a  story  it  is,  but  in  "The  Gam- 
bler,"  Mrs.   Thurston  has   shown  herself 
something  more  than  a  dealer  in  unusual 
plots  and  situations,  she  has  read  the  hu- 
man heart. 

i(         *  * 

Ben  Blair.  "Ben  Blair"  is  the  initial 
endeavor  of  Will  Lillibridge.  Given  a 
South  Dakota  ranch,  an  ambitious  but 
handicapped  plainsman,  a  young  girl  of 
average  attractions,  and  an  Eastern  gen- 
tleman sufficiently  accomplished  to  com- 
plicate matters,  Mr.  Lillibridge  has  start- 


ed out  upon  a  love  story.  Had  he  con- 
tinued in  the  happy  vein  that  produced 
the  first  chapter,  he  would  have  placed 
upon  the  market  a  story  of  more  than  or- 
dinary merit.  He  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, massed  the  savagery  and  vigor  of 
Western  ranch  atmosphere  into  the  first 
few  pages  and  relegated  the  rest  of  his 
tale  to  polite  imitation  of  the  real  thing. 
As  it  is,  the  fact  of  "Ben  Blair"  being 
a  Western  story  will  of  itself  recommend 
the  book  to  Eastern  readers,  while  the 
vitality  and  charm  of  Mr.  Lillibridge's 
literary  method  will  lead  his  Western 
readers  to  expect  great  things  of  him  in 
the  future.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
*      «      » 

An  Alphabet  of  History.  "An  Alpha- 
bet of  History" :  Words  by  Dr.  Nesbit, 
pictures  by  Ellsworth  Young. 

"Who    frets   about   the   mystery 
Enshrouding  all  of  history 
On  reading  this  will,  maybe,  see 
We've  made  it  plain  as  A,  B,  C." 

At  least  the  twenty-six  historical  and 
alphabetical  lights,  whose  names  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  little  book,  have 
found  an  exhaustive  chronicler.  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  Ungrateful,  who  retired  to 
his  tent  to  weep  because 

"There  were  not  at  that  time  magazines 

for  a  dime. 
And  his  articles  could  not  be  printed," 

very  fittingly  heads  the  array,  and  Zen- 
obia  in  chains  closes  the  ranks.  Diogenes, 
the  tub-dweller,  who  roamed  on  Mondays, 
I  ago,  the  villian  "continually  pleasant," 
Omar  Khayyam,  the  victim  of  parodists. 
Methuselah,  Villon,  and  the  rest  of  the 
popular  notables  are  all  caricatured  in 
verse  that  clings  to  the  memory.  The 
book  is  printed  in  Art  Old  Style  prints, 
with  clever  illustrations  over  tint,  and 
makes  an  attractive  gift  book.  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.  .-.   ,    .. 


A.  Review  of  tne  most  important  activities  of  tlie 
month  in  Politics,  Science,  Art,  Education 
and  Religious  l  nougnt. 


Problems  at  "^^^  members  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  wlio  have  been  study- 

Panama  ^°^    *^^    Panama    Canal    by    actual    observation    have    now    returned    to 

Washington.  So  great  an  amount  of  data  has  been  collected  by  them 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  place  three  committees  in  session  upon  the  problem 
of  the  t}pp  of  canal  to  be  constructed  between  Colon  and  Panama.  The  first  two  com- 
mittees are  expected  to  formulate  plans  for  the  sea  level  and  lock-canal,  respectively,  and 
to  consult  with  the  third  upon  the  question  of  cost.  The  work  is  one  that  will  still  re- 
quire many  weeks  of  study  and  discussion,  and  is  being  carried  on  with  such  secrecy  that 
Prosideut  Shonts  himself  is  ignorant  of  the  plans.  The  men  to  whose  charge  has  been 
committed  the  solution  of  this  momentous  problem  have  set  an  example  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  duty  that  has  probably  not  been  fully  realized  here.  In  spite  of  excessive 
heat,  heavy  rains  and  dangerous  epidemics,  the  members  of  the  board  have,  pushed  on  en- 
thusi'-istically  in  their  labors  and  have  brought  back  to  the  United  States  highest  hopes 
for  the  enterprise. 

President  Roosevelt,  to  whose  energy  and  persistence  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  success  of  the  canal  scheme,  in  an  address  made  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  committee,  and  voiced  his  views  upon  the  under- 
taking  at   Panama   as   follows: 

"I  believe  that  the  canal  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  our  people,  but  most  of  all 
to  the  states  of  the  South  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Slope.  When  completed, 
the  canal  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  this  nation;  for  it  will  be  the  greatest  engineering 
feat  ever  accomplished  in  the  world.  *  *  *  A  body  of  the  most  eminent  engineers 
in  the  world,  both  Americans  and  foreigners,  has  been  summoned  to  advise  as  to  the 
exact  type  of  canal  which  should  be  built.  At  no  distant  date  I  hope  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce what  their  advice  is,  and  also  the  action  taken  upon  their  advice. 

"The  work  is  as  diflBcult  as  it  is  important;  and  it  is  of  courSe  inevitable  that  from 
time  to  time  diflficulties  will  occur  and  checks  be  encountered. 

"I  call  your  attention  specifically  to  the  matter  of  health  on  the  Isthmus.  The  cli- 
mate was  supposed  to  be  deadly,  and  yellow  fever  especially  was  supposed  to  be  epi- 
demic.    Yet  since  we  have  assumed  control  there  has  been  much  less  yellow  fever  than  in 

our   own   country." 

*         *         * 

Austro-Hun-     "This  is  an  epoch  of  international  divorces.     While  the  attention  of  the 
•       C,   '  '  world  was  attracted  to  the  transactions  which   dissolved  the  union  be- 

garian  risis  ^^^^^  Sweden  and  Norway,  a  conference  presaging  a  similar  event  for 
Austria-Hungary  was  taking  place  in  Vienna.  In  a  five-minutes'  audience  with  Francis- 
Joseph,  which  the  Emperor-King  insisted  on  conducting  in  German,  although  he  speaks 
Magyar  fluently,  five  Hungarian  delegates  were  curtly  refused  the  right  if  giving  military 
orders  in  their  own  language.  Thig  declaration  of  Magyar  subordination  to  Austrian 
control  in  army  matters  forms  the  real  basis  of  Hungarian  discontent,  although  there  are 
several  other  points  at  issue. 

The  German  Emperor  is  suspected  by  the  Magyars  to  be  conniving,  through  Austrian 
supremacy,  at  the  gradual  spread  of  Pan-Germanism.  The  five  opposition  parties  which 
have  been  evolving  for  some  time  have  now  placed  themselves  in  open  protestation 
under  the  leadership  of  Franz  Kossuth,  son  and  namesake  of  the  famous  leader  of  1848. 
The  dissolution  of  Austria-Hungary  is  imminent.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  heated 
Southern  blood  can  accomplish  the  calm  decision  of  the  commissioners  at  Karlstad,  or 
whether   the   separation   will   entail   bloodshed. 
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Nepotism  in         Senator  Armstrong,  the  energetic  chairman  of  the  New  York  Legislative 
T    durance  Committee,  at  present  investigating  the  insurance  scandals,  cried  out  in 

exasperation:  "If  T  understand  you,  then,  if  a  territory  is  thickly  set- 
tled like  Manhattan  Island,  it  is  necessary  to  give  special  rates,  and  if  it  is  sparsely  set- 
tled like  Texas,  it  is  also  necessary  to  give  special  rates."  The  occasion  of  this  outburst 
was  the  admission  by  President  McCurdy,  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  that  a 
commission  of  90  per  cent  on  all  new  business,  and  6  per  cent  of  the  renewal  premiums, 
had  been  paid  to  the  firm  of  his  son-in-law  in  New  York,  and  that  in  Texas  the  same 
generous  allowance  had  been  granted  to  the  son  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Mutual  Life. 
President  McCurdy  has  valued  his  services  to  policy-holders  at  exactly  three  times 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Unitd  States — $150,000.  In  addition  to  this,  his  son 
has  received  $30,000  durinsr  the  past  year,  not  to  mention  commissions  tripling  this 
amount.  The  McCurdy  family,  through  an  infamous  system  of  nepotism,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  has  received  in  the  year  1904,  $419,454.67.  Mr.  McCurdy,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  explanation  given  the  policy-holders  regarding  the  expenses  entailed 
by  this  family  absorption  of  salary  and  commission,  replied  with  epigrammatic  cheerful- 
ness:    "Figures  do  not  lie,  you  know,  but  liars  can  figure." 

*  «  * 

^g President's     ■^^^-  Eoosevelt  during  his  term    of    office    has    visited    every    state   in    the 
c      .1  'T'  •        Union.     Until  his  latest  tour,  the  hospitable  people  of  the  Southern  At- 

P  lantic  and  Gulf  States  alone  had  never  been  privileged  to  be  the  hosts 
of  their  presridcnt.  On  the  18th  of  October,  President  Eoosevelt  redeemed  a  promise,  made 
about  a  year  ago,  by  setting  out  on  a  trip  which  included  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Loeb,  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Navy,  Kixey,  and  several  prominent  government  officials  were  among  the 
party,  as  well  as  the  necessary   Secret   Service   escort. 

Ovation  succeeded  ovation  along  the  route.  The  most  notable  receptions  tendered 
the  president  were  at  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Roswell,  Ga.,  the  home  of  his  mother,  Tuskegee, 
where  he  visited  the  negro  institute,  St.  Augustine,  Montgomery,  Little  Rock,  Memphis  and 
New  Orleans.  In  order  to  avoid  violating  the  quarantine  regulations,  the  trip  to  New 
Orleans  was  planned  for  the  close  of  the  journey,  and  from  this  city  the  return  to  Wash- 
ington Avas  nmde  by  water. 

In  his  addresses,  the  President  spoke  freely  of  his  views  upon  the  timely  questions  of 
the  trusts,  forest  reserves,  railroad  rate  and  negro  problems,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
Throughout  the  tour  he  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  progress  made  by 
the  South  since  the  Civil  War,  and  he  emphasized  particularly  the  present  close  fusion  of 
Northern  and  Southern  interests.  By  his  visit  to  his  mother's  home  in  Georgia,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  again  reminded  the  people  of  his  identification  with  his  own  ideal 
composite  American.  His  mother  was  a  Southern  woman,  his  father  a  New  Yorker,  and 
his  own  life  has  been   fairly   evenly   divided   between   the   East   and  West. 

«  «  * 

Deatli  of  Sir       "^^^  tragically  sudden  death  of   Sir  Henry  Irving,   which  occurred  while 
Tj-  T      ■   rt       t^®  great  actor  was  giving  a  series  of  farewell  performances  at  Bradford, 

enry  rving  England,  has  been  the  occasion  of  universal  expression  of  sorrow.  The 
words  of  the  dying  A  Becket  were  the  last  upon  the  lips  of  his  dramatic  interpreter, 
who  died  less  than  an  hour  after  the  curtain  went  down  upon  the  murder  scene. 

Beside  the  tomb  of  that  other  great  English  actor,  David  Garrick,  and  within  the 
shadow  of  Shakespeare's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  ashes  of  Sir  Henry  Irving 
were  fittingly  deposited.  The  crowds  at  the  funeral  were  too  great  to  accommodate.  The 
King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  represented  by  deputies,  and  the  cabinet  officers  were 
present  in  person.  Many  foreign  officials  attended,  among  them  United  States  Ambas- 
sador Reid  and  his  wife.  A  beautiful  tribute  from  Queen  Alexandria  was  a  cross  of  lilies 
bearing  the  last  words  of  Irving:     "Into  thy  hands.  Oh  Lord,  into  thy  hands." 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  more  than  any  present-day  actor,  stood  for  the  dignity  of  the  stage. 
He  firmly  believed  in  the  potency  of  the  drama  as  a  moral  influence  and  a  standard  of 
speech,   and   he   advocated   municiijal   control   of   the   theater   as   a   means   of   refining   and 

elevating  it. 

*  *  « 

Earttquakes  Once  again  Calabria  is  in  distress.     More  than  two  hundred  of  her  vil- 

•     r*  1   L   ■  lages   lie   in   ruins;    15,000    of    her   inhabitants   are   reported   dead;    many 

^  ^^^  hundred  are   injured,   and  by  the  thousands,  unfortunate   survivors   roam 

homeless.  This  little  province,  that  is  treacherously  fair,  lies  down  in  the  toe  of  the 
boot-shaped  peninsula  of  Italy,  in  the  very  center  of  volcanic  activity.  To  the  north 
looms  up  Vesuvius;  on  the  south  lies  Aetna,  and  on  the  west  Stromboli  ceaselessly  sends 
forth  flame  and  vapor.  These  three  volcanoes  are  supposed  to  be  intimately  connected, 
although  Aetna  and  Vesuvius  are  rarely  simultaneously  active.  Vesuvius  has  had  its 
victims,  but  since  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  path  of  seismic  dis- 
turbance seems  to  have  passed  southward.  In  1835  Calabria  was  devastated  by  an  earth- 
quake and  again  in  1856  and  1881.  The  present  shock  is  believed  to  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 


Devoted  to  the  development,  gro-wtli  and  progress  of  tlie 
West.      For  a  greater  Pacific  Coast 
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In  the  rush  for  supremacy  among  the  Pacific  Coast  cities,  all  have  been  inclined 
to  rather  overlook  the  necessity  of  building  up  trade  relations  with  the  interior,  except 
on  a  limited  scale.  But  now  that  the  cities  have  grown  to  a  size  where  they  will  seri- 
ously interfere  with  one  another,  there  is  a  struggle  beginning  for  this  interior  trade. 
California  being  a  whole  within  itself,  is  not  troubled  greatly  in  this  matter.  San  Fran- 
Southern  California,  a  term  which  many  Californians  are  rather  inclined  to  object  to, 
not  wishing  to  differentiate  between  the  different  portions  of  the  state.  But  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  three  cities  on  the  coast,  all  of  which  wish  the  interior  trade.  Spokane 
being  a  unit  within  itself,  is  not  in  the  line  of  rush  for  trade,  but  to  the  south,  the 
Palouse  <!ountry.  Central  Oregon,  and  the  greater  part  of  Idaho,  is  debatable  soil.  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Seattle  all  want  it;  all  are  willing  to  go  to  trouble  to  get  it. 

Portland  business  men  paid  Lewiston,  Idaho,  the  compliment  of  attending  her 
fair  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  were  hospitably  received  and  royally  entertained;  not  only 
in  Lewiston,  but  at  every  other  stop  they  made  along  the  line  of  march.  They  see  now 
where  they  have  opened  up  possibilities  for  much  greater  trade  relations  than  ever 
before,  and  are  planning  all  sorts  of  siimilar  trips.  Seattle  and  Tacoma  commercial 
bodies  have  made  similar  excursions  in  recent  months,  and  since  this  late  excursion  from 
Portland   will   undoubtedly   try   to   go   that   city   "one   better." 


General    view   of   Lewiston,    Idaho,    the    final    destination   of    the    recent   excursion   of   Portland   business 
men,    taken    to   foster   trade   relations   with   the   Inland    Empire. 

Henry    Fair,    Lewiston,    Idalio. 
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Of  course,  the  people  in  the  "up  country"  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  these 
excursions  are  made  because  business  mexi  of  the  Coast  cities  love  them  so  much;  they 
know  they  are  undertaken  purely  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  interior.  But  even  at  that 
they  feel  complimented  that  the  leading  commercial  men  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  should 
find  their  cities  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  visited  by  them  for  trade. 

Excursions  of  the  kind,  which  are  now  promised  to  become  frequent,  should  have 
been  customary  for  years.  The  business  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  never  catered 
to^(itjhe  interior  as  much  as  they  should  have.  That  is  where  their  trade  lies,  anc;!  that  is 
the?;  .country  from  which  the  wealth  must  be  drawn.  Until  very  recent  times '  business 
men  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  from  the  interior  were  only  entertained  by  such 
men  as  might  expect  to  sell  them  a  bill  of  goods  in  exchange,  but  the  growth  of  the 
commercial  bodies  has  provided  a  general   form  of  entertainment  for  all  these  strangers. 

Most  of  the  merchants  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  visited  the  Coast  cities  during 
the  summer,  particularly  Portland,  on  account  of  the  Exposition.  The  merchants  of  the 
Coast  are  now  having  their  opportunity  to  return  the  visit,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  are 
inclined  to  use  it. 

Progress  of  NortK   Bank   Road 

The  construction  of  the  Seattle  &  Portland  Eailroad,  to  be  run  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  Columbia  from  Kennewick,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  assumed  its  first  appearance  of 
substantiality  when  the  building  contracts  were  recently  announced.  So  far  contracts 
for  work  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  road  only  have  been  made  public,  as  no  attempt 
will  be  made  upon  the  portion  west  of  Cape  Horn  until  the  road  is  in  such  shape  that 
building  materials  may  be  brought  over  it  for  the  work  at  the  western  end.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that,  excluding  the  sum  of  about  $2,000,000  to  be  expended  upon  the  bridges 
across  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers,  the  price  agreed  upon  with  the  contractors 
is,   in   round   figures,   $10,000,000. 

Regarding  the  time  planned  for  the  comjdetion  of  the  road,  the  authorities  are  still 
reticent,  but  the  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  work  will  be  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible.     Unofficial  statements  set  the  date  as  near  at  hand  as  November,  1906. 

The  firm  into  whose  charge  has  been  committed  the  general  contract  work  on  the 
new  road  is  that  of  Simms  &  Shields,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  That  company  lately  announced 
its  sublease  of  the  work  to  about  a  dozen  other  firms,  who  were  previously  connected 
with  the  St.  Paul  contractors  in  the  building  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
lines. 


Loading:  wheat  on  a  Snake  River  steamer.  It  is  to  foster  this  form  of  traffic  that  the  Celilo 
Canal  on  the  Columbia  River  is  being  built.  These  stem-wheelers  are  what  Mr.  James  J.  Hill 
laughed  at  as  the  "strings"  which  the  Northwest  has  "on  the  old  Snake,"  to  be  pulled  in  case 
railroad  rates  soar  too  high.  Mr.  Hill  believes  that  the  steamboat  will  soon  be  a  back  number  all 
along  the  Columbia  and  Snake. 
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A  FEDERATION  OF  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES. 

Note. — A  few  years  ago  a  prominent  editor 
and  lecturer  of  England  made  the  assertion 
that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world 
would  eventually  depend  upon  the  course 
adopted  by  the  English-speaking  people.  To 
make  the  result  certain,  he  advocated  a  fed- 
eration of  all  English-speaking  people.  The 
following  verbatim  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting  held  recently  indicates  that 
his  hopes  of  such  a  federation  have  been 
realized,  probably  much  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected. 


(Smokeville:  Hall  of  the  Hod  Carriers' 
Union.  Nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
room  is  crowded  with  men  in  working  clothes, 
some  seated  on  boards  laid  across  boxes  and 
kegs,  some  standing.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
is  a  shaky  platform,  on  which  are  two  goods 
boxes.  Seated  on  an  upturned  keg,  behind 
one  of  these  boxes,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  A  din  of  conversation  fills  the 
room.) 

Chairman  O'Mallcy  (pounding  on  the  box) 
— Th'  matin'  will  plaze  come  to  ordher.  Th ' 
matin'  will  plaze  come  to  ordher.  Ordher! 
Ordher!     Ordher!      Gintlemin,    will    ye    plaze 


"Shut 


up 


t  " 


come     to     ordher!      (Cries     of 

Shssh!"    "Sit    down!")    Will    th'    gintlemin 

that  can't  find  a  sate  plaze  sit  down? 

Voice    in    the    rear — I've    got    wan',    ye'er 
honor,  but  I  can't  find  a  place  to  put  it. 

("Cries  of  "Shove  over  there,  "Sit  down," 
"Mak  a  leedle  room.") 

Chairman — Gintlemin,  befure  we  procade 
with  th'  bizness  iv  th'  avenin'  we'll  be  nad- 
in'  a  sicrity.  I  hereby  appint  Misther  Fritz 
Hoopenspicher  to  that  office.  Misther  Hoop- 
enspicher,  gintlemin,  belongs  to  th '  gr-reat 
an'  gloryous  ordher  iv  brewers.  Will  Mis- 
ther Hoopenspicher  plaze  come  for-r'd  an'  fill 
that  office?  (Cries  of  "He  can't  write," 
"Fill  it?  He'll  bust  it.")  Ordher,  gintle- 
T   prasume,   gintlemin,   that   ye 


Secretary  Hoopenspicher — Ogsguze  me, 
Misder  Bresidend,  vor  stobbing  you  already; 
but  I  aind't  got  no  bencil  to  write  mit. 

Chairman — Be  hivins,  I  f'rgot  mine,  too. 
Will  wan  iv  th'  gintlemin  lind  Misther 
Hoopen — ,  the  sicrity,  a  pincil?  Dinnis  Fa- 
gin,  cough  up  that  wan  out  iv  ye'er  pocket, 
there.  He'll  raturn  it.  Now  we'll  procade. 
Th'  purpose  f'r  which  we've  issimbled,  gin- 
tlemin, is  to  for-rm  a  unyon  iv  all  th'  manny 
labor  organ-i-zations  in  this  gr-reat  an'  glo- 
ryous city  iv  Smokeville.  Th'  futur  iv  this 
gr-reat  industrool  cinter  dapinds  on  us  min 
iv  th'  hod,  th'  shovel,  th'  hammer,  th'  spigot 
an'  all  th'  other  imblims  iv  honest  tile.  We 
have  here  tonight  ripresintatives  iv  sivral 
individyool  organ-i-zations.  What  we  now 
propose  to  do  is  to  organize  these  sivral  an' 
individyool  labor  organ-i-zations  into  wan 
gr-reat  an'  stupinjoos  fider-ration  iv  all  th' 
manny  an'  numerous  labor  inthrests  iv  this 
beloved   native   city  iv  ours,  which  we  have 


adopted   f'r  our  own 


*       ville   damands   it; 


Th'   futur 
th'   wilfare   iv 


iv   Smoke- 


ye  re  own 
thrade  damands  it;  th'  peace  an'  comfort  iv 
ye'er  families,  ye'er  wives,  ye'er  childer,  an' 
ye'er  mither-in-laws — ye  that  has  thim  an' 
ye  that  has  prospicts  iv  havin'  thim — all 
damands  that  ye  do  this  same;  f'r  in  th' 
wor-rds  iv  that  br-rave  old  pathrite  aneisther 
iv  ours,  Patrick  Green,  "United  we  stahnd, 
divided  we  all  hang  siprately."  Gintlemin, 
what  says  ye?     Will  ye  do  it? 

All— Yah.     Bet  ye'er  life.     We  will.     Will 


we?     Well  say 
Chairman- 
I  will 


min. 
mann 


min,   ordher! 


t 
Wan    at    a    time,    plaze,    gintle- 
call   on   Misther  Hinnery  Platz- 

f'r  th'  opinyon  iv  th'  sphlindid  Ordher 

iv  Brewers,  iv  which  he  is  th'  ripresintative. 

Henry  Platzmann — Misder  Sharman,  1 
aind't  got  mooch  on  dis  madder  to  zay, 
egszebd  dot  we  been  mit  you  in  id,  und  dat 
we  dink  id  a  gut  ding.     Dat  ist  all  yet. 

(Cries  of  "You're  all  right,  Dutchy," 
"Das  ist  rieht,"  "Sure  ting,"  "Hurrah  f'r 
Platzmann!") 

Chairman— Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordher!  1 
will  now  call  on  Misther  Thomas  Barker,  th ' 
ripresintative  iv  th'  Cab  Drivers'  Unyon,  f'r 
their  opinyon. 

Thomas  Barker— Ye'er  honor,  I  ain't  much 
on  spielin'— not  that  I  can't  give  a  good  song 
an'  dance  when  T  have  to,  but  I  ain't  much 
when  they's  a  crowd  a-listenin'.  Us  fellers 
tinks    dis    union    bizness    is    hot    stuff.     Say, 


a-are  all  most  iv  ye  famillyar  with  th'  pur-       we're  dead  loony  f'r  it 
pose  iv  this  matin';  but  f'r  th '  binefit  iv  us 
all,  I  will  state  it  agin  f'r  th'  fir-rst  an'  last 
time. 


an'  don't  yous  f 
it.     Why,   say,   de   way  tings   is   now,   a 
don't  have  to  join  de  union 
an'    us    fellers   can't    make 


'rgit 


'less  he  wants  to, 
him    by    freeziu' 
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him  out.  An'  den,  one  cabby  can  stick  a 
bloke  i'r  five  s'moleons,  an'  de  odder  cabbies 
can't  git  but  four,  or  mebbe  free'  out  of 
him,  all  dependin'  on  de  song  an'  dance  he 
gives  him.  See?  But  if  we  makes  dis 
here  union  of  everybody  stick,  den  we'll  have 
de  scabs  cinched.  Dey'll  have  to  jine  de 
union,  an'  den  we'll  all  git  our  five.  See? 
Bet    ye'er    life   we're    in    f'r    it.     See?     Dey 


(Tremendous    applause.     Cries    of 
with     th'     thrusts!"     "That's    th' 
talk,"    "Whoop!      The   man   with   th' 


"Down 

way    to 
hod! 


aint'    not 'in'    slow    'bout    us. 
hansome! 


Not   on   ye  'er 


m 


(Cries  of  "Dat's  de  stuff,"  "Ev'rybodv 
xu,"  "No  graft,"  "To  hell  wid  de  scabs,'"' 
"Say,  we  won't  do  a  ting  to  dem  lobsters!") 

Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordhex!  I 
will  now  have  th '  pleasure  iv  inthroducin'  to 
ye  Misther  Sandy  MacLay,  th'  honorable  an' 
raspicted  prisident  iv  th'  Ancient  Ordher  iv 
Steel   Workers. 

Sandy  MacLay — Mister  Chairman  an'  gen- 
tlemen. We  Scots  hae  na  greet  reputation 
"for  sayin'  mickle;  but,  an'  I  be  no  mista'en, 
we  hae  a  muchuly  guid  ane  for  doin'  thin 's. 
We  steel  workers  are  vorv<  wool  convinced 
that  the  union's  the  thin'  for  us.  I  dinna  ken 
if  it  be  for  all  o'  ye,  but  T  canna  see  why 
it  should  no  be.  An'  wha  is  sao  michty  "a 
fule  as  no  to  try  what  hae  broclit  sac  mickle 
guid  till  ithers?  Sic  a  mon  is  ower-cautious, 
I'm  thinkin'.  Sae  the  matter  stan's.  We 
hae  med  up  our  min's  to  this:  We'll  hae  a 
federation — let  wha  will  come  in,  an'  we'll 
Stan'  be  him;  let  wha  will  bide  out,  and  the 
de'il  tak  sic  an  one,  an'  mebbe  we'll  stan' 
be  the  de'il. 

(Cries  of  "Weel  said,  Sandv,"  "The  de'il 
tak  him,"  "Mither  iv  Moses,' what  a  brogue 
ymi  Sandy  has!"  "Yah,  der  veder-ration, 
yah.") 

Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordher!  Mis- 
ther Patrick  J.  O'Gillahan,  iv  th '  Hod  Car- 
riers' Unyon,  will  now  ixpriss  his  sintiments 
an'  thim  iv  his  fellow-mimbers,  iv  which  I'm 
wan. 

Patrick  J.  O'Gillahan— Misther  President 
and  Gintlemin  iv  This  Assimbly:  It's  proud 
I  am  to  sthand  befure  ye  an'  ixpriss  th' 
opinyon  iv  th'  mimbers  iv  th'  Hod  Carriers' 
Unyon,  which,  though  I  do  say  it  that 
shuldn't,  is  wan  iv  th '  most  honest,  th'  most 

dacint,   an'   th'   most   livil-headed   on   earth 

(Applause  and  cries  of  "Eight  ye  ar-re, 
Pat!"  "Now  ye 're  talkin'!")  on  earth. 
Gintlemin,  the  hod  carriers'  is  wan  iv  th' 
oldest  a-arts  in  th'  wor-ruld.  It  was  wan  iv 
th'  fir-rst  in  th '  field,  an',  be  th'  powers,  it'll 
be  wan  iv  th'  last  to  sink.  We're  here  to 
sthay.  But  we've  not  wan  th'  high  place 
we  now  hould  without  climbin'  manny  a 
stheep  an'  slippery  road.  But  that's  too 
long  a  sthory  to  inflict  on  ye'er  patient  ears. 
Annyhow,  we're  at  th'  top.  An'  how  did  we 
git   there?     I'll   tell   ye.     By   jinin'   together 


an'    for-rmin' 


unyon.     Ye    see    what    we 


done  be  oursilves.  Well,  if  all  iv  us,  ye  an' 
us  an'  all  th'  rist  iv  us,  will  just  dump  our 
bricks  an'  morther  on  th '  same  boar-rds  whin 
th'  treminjoos  avalanche,  which  th '  thrusts 
is  this  minute  kindlin '.  comes,  it'll  find  us 
so  deep-rooted  in  th'  solid  r-roek  iv  indust- 
rool  indapindence  that  we'll  r-ride  th'  waves 
like — like  th'  divil. 


T'row  de  oder  bricks  at  'em,  Pat,"  "Say, 
dat's  de  boy  what  can  spiel  a  few.     W'at?") 

Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordher!  Ivry- 
body's  f'r  th'  feder-ration.  Let's  hear  from 
Misther  Sven  Svenson,  iv  th'  Sthevedores' 
Unyon. 

Sven  Svenson — Mizder  Zharman,  Ay  don't 
got  to  s'y  boot  a  leedle.  Ay  tank  dat  ved— 
dat  veder — dat  verer-razhun  (voice  in  the 
rear,  "He  never  touched  it")  zay,  dat  veder- 
razhun,  dat  dat  vaz  a  poody  gut  ting.  My 
egsbeedazhuns  dat  eet  will  pe  a  poody  tam 
gut  ting.  Way  tank  way  pedder  vages  haf 
den. 

(Cries  of  "You  pet!"  "Make  'em  pay, 
that's  right!"  "A  man  can't  live  on  noth- 
in'!") 

Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordher!  This 
unanimous  opinyon  is  ver-ry  gr-ratif yin ',  gin- 
tlemin, an'  spakes  well  f'r  th'  feder-ration. 
Let's  hear  now  what  th'  Waiters'  Alliance 
has  to   say.     Misther  Philip  de  Tip. 

Philip  de  Tip — M'sieur  President  an'  jen- 
tlemen,  zat  feder-ration  will  be  certainement 
one  institution  magnifique.  Pourquoi?  W'y? 
Won  we  haf  liim  perfect,  zen  we  haf  ze 
grande  wage  equalement,  alzo  ze  tip  pour  ze 
good  attention.  Zat  iss  w'y  oui,  jentlemen, 
zat  federation  iss  tres  bien  love  (Mutterings 
of  "Mein  Gott,  vat  vould  vou  oof  das  dink? 
Hein?"  "Tips!  Huh!  iVlon't  like  'em." 
"Lazy  Parlevous,  why  don't  they  work  for 
their 'livin'?") 

Chairman — Gintlemin,  our  honored  sicrity, 
Misther  Shoopenpicher,  will  now  spake  f'r 
th'  Ordher  iv  Brewers. 

(Voice  in  the  rear,  "The  Ordher  iv  Brew- 
ers?    That's  beer.") 

Secretary  Hoopenspicher — I'm  too  ver- 
damnt  busy  mit  dis  bencil.  Let  Carl  Schut- 
zenheiiner    speak. 

Chairman — Misther  Schutzenheimer,  if  ye 
plaze, 

Carl  Schutzenheimer — Misder  Bresidend,  I 
ain'd  cum  already  ein  speech  zu  make,  bud 
I  gonglusions  dot  you  don'd  be  wandin' 
mooch  oof  ein  speech,  shust  ein  egsblanations 
oof  vat  we  dink,  hein?  Veil,  here  id  vaa: 
Ve  vas  mit  you  in  dis.  Ve  all  dink  dat  dis 
feder-ration  ist  shust  der  stuff.  Und  ven  ve 
gets  dis  gr-reat  gonglomerations  togeder 
made,  efferydings  will  ausgesicht  be,  hein? 
Den  ve  vill  big  vages  get,  und  genuff  hab 
our  fraus  und  kinder  zu  subbord,  und  ein 
stein  oof  beer  zu  haf  once,  und  ein  segar  yet. 
Ve  vill  shust  our  vages  haf;  ve  don'd  like 
dose  tip  bizness.     Hein?     Das  ist  all. 

(Cries  of  "Eicht!"  "Eicht?"  "No  tips!" 
"Hock  der  Schutzenheimer!"  "Hurrah  f'r 
th'  brewers!"  "Zwei  beer!") 

Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordher.  I'll 
have  to  insist  that  th'  gintlemin  resthrain 
thimselves  from  such  unsamely  livity.  It's 
not  bacomin'  to  th '  dignity  iv  this  assimbly. 
Will  Misther  E.  C.  Slicer,  iv  th'  Barbers' 
Guild,  now   take  th'  floor? 

E.  C.  Slicer — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  unions,  the  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  formin'  a  federation  has  been 
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agreeably  unanimous.  I  'm  glad  to  see  it  so. 
I'm  glad  to  know  that  the  various  labor  or- 
ganizations of  this  great  and  prosperous  city 
are  in  line  vrith.  the  industrial  progress  that 
is  manifesting  itself  in  the  other  cities  of 
this  grand  country  of  ours.  Gentlemen,  al- 
low me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  wisdom 
you  have  showed.  Your  opinions  show  that 
you  realize  that  the  man  who  works  has 
rights  just  the  same  as  the  man  who  pays. 
We  have  now  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  going  to  insist  that  these  rights  be  re- 
spected. "We  all  agree  on  that.  Well,  the 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  unite  our  strengths, 
so  that  we  can  meet  force  with  force.  When 
your  employers  refuse  to  raise  your  wages, 
or  our  customers  refuse  to  pay  us  the  price 
we  ask  for  our  work,  we  want  to  be  able  to 
say,  "You've  got  to."  (Cries  of  "Eight 
ye  a-are,  me  b'y!"  "We'll  hand'  em  a 
few!")  We  are  all  miserably  underpaid; 
you  know  that.  And  us  barbers  ain't  no  bet- 
ter off  than  the  rest  of  you.  (Mutterings  of 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.")  So  what  we  want  is 
the  chance  to  get  more  money.  We  want  the 
hod  carriers,  the  brewers,  the  steel  workers, 
the  miners,  the  cabmen,  the  stevedores,  and 
everybody  better  paid — yes,  and  the  waiters, 
too.  (Mutterings  of  dissent  at  the  mention 
of  the  waiters.)  And  us  barbers  want  better 
prices,  too. 

Mike  O'Kourke — Be  hivins,  ye 're  robbin' 
us  now. 

Chairman — Mike  O  'Eourke,  shut  ye  'er 
thrap,  or  I'll  have  ye  put  out. 

E.  C.  Slicer — We  must  have  it,  gentlemen. 
We  can't  live  on  what  we  get.  Fifteen 
cents  for  a  shave  and  twenty-five  for  a  hair- 
cut is  scandalous. 

Mike  O 'Eourke — Eight  ye  a-are.  Make  it 
tin  an'  fifteen. 

Chairman — Mike  O  'Eourke,  ye  open  that 
thrap  iv  yours  agin  an'  out  ye  go. 

E.  C.  Slicer — What  we  want,  gentlemen,  is 
to  raise  our  prices  at  the  same  time  that  you 
get  your  wages  raised.  Now,  we  think  that 
twenty-fve  for  a  shave  and  thirty-five  for  a 
haircut   would  be  about  right. 

Mike  O 'Eourke — An'  a  quarter  f  r  a  tip,  or 
ye '11  skin  him  like  a  onyon  th'  nixt  time. 

Chairman — Mike    O 'Eourke,   lave    the    hall. 

Mike  O 'Eourke — I  won't  do    't. 

Chairman — Thin  kape  ye'er  irriverent  rea- 
mar-rks   to   ye'ersilf. 

E.  C.  Slicer — So,  to  conclude,  gentlemen,  we 
believe  that  this  federation  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  all  the  labor  interests  represented 
here.  I  for  one  hope  it  will  go  through,  and 
I  assure  you  that  us  barbers  are  heart  and 
soul  with  you  in  it.     I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mike  O 'Eourke — Did  ye  iver  hear  th'  likes 
iv  that  now?     Misther  Chairman — 

Chairman — Shut  up  an'  sit  down.  Ye 're 
out  iv  ordher. 

Mike   O 'Eourke — But,   Misther   Chairman — 

Chairman — Button  ye'er  lip.  Ye 're  out  iv 
order,  I  say.  Now,  gintlemin,  ye  have  heard 
th'  opinyons  iv  all  th'  unyons  that  has  rip- 
resintatives  here  this  avenin'.  Thim  same 
opinyons  is  all  th '  same — in  favor  iv  th '  f ed- 
er-ration.  They  a-are  manny  other  labor  or- 
gan-i-zations  in  th  '  city,  an'  thy '11  be  afther 
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wantin'  to  come  in,  too;  but  we'll  tind  to 
that  whin  we  git  to  it.  Now,  a-are  ye  ready 
to  go  ahead  an  for-rm  this  gr-reat  feder-ra- 
tion?  (Cries  of  assent.)  Well,  thin,  who 
will  ye  have  f'r  prisident? 

Larry    MacDonald — Mister    Chairman. 

Chairman — Mister    MacDonald. 

Larry  MacDonald — Afore  we  proceed,  I 
wad  like  verra  weel  to  ask  one  question.  Are 
we  goin'  to  hae  all  the  unions  here  in  the 
federation?  I'm  no  over  in  favor  of  them 
tips. 

Mike  O'Rourke — Yis,  an'  how  'bout  thim 
shaves  and   haircuts? 

Chairman — Mike  O'Rourke,  if  I  have  to 
tell  ye  agin  to  hould  ye'er  gab,  I'll  come 
down  there  an'  punch  ye'er  mug  so  ye'er 
own  blissid  mither  won 't  know  ye.  Gintle- 
min,  this  is  not  th'  time  to  discuss  thim 
things.  Let's  git  th '  feder-ration  for-rmed, 
an'  thin  we  can  rigulate  all  th'  minor  affairs 
iv  th '  organ-i-zation. 

Henry  Platzmann — Mizdor  Brezidond,  de 
miners  gan  regulate  deir  own  affairs  widoud 
any  helb. 

Chairman — Excuse  me,  Misther  JMatzmann, 
ye  misundersthand  me.  I  should  say  th '  lit- 
tle aaffirs,  such  as  prices,  wages,  tips,  an ' 
so  on. 

Mike  O'Rourke  (sotto  voce) — I  don't  call 
twinty-five  f'r  a  shave  a  little  t'ing. 

Chairman — So  let's  procade  to  th'  illiction 
iv   officers.     Who  will  ye   have  f'r  prisidint? 

Sandy  MacLay — Misther  Chairman,  I  make 
a  motion  that  the  present  chairman  be  de- 
clared the  unanimous  choice  for  president  o' 
this   federation. 

Thomas  Barker — I  second  dat  motion.  (To 
the  crowd,  "  Hully  gee,  but  won't  he  make 
a    crackerjack!  ") 

Chairman — A-are  ye  ready  f'r  th'  question. 
All  in  favor  iv  th'  motion  say  "Aye."  (A 
thunder  of  ayes.)  All  agin  it  say  "No." 
(Silence.)  Th'  motion  is  carried.  Gintle- 
min  ye  do  me  gr-reat  honor.  T  have  th' 
honor  iv  infor-rmin'  mesilf  that  I  am  th ' 
unan'mous  choice  f'r  prisidint  iv  this  feder- 
ration.  So  I'll  just  stand  where  I  am  an' 
kape  th'  chair.  Who  will  ye  have  f'r  vice- 
president? 

E.  C.  Slicer — I  desire  to  nominate  Mister 
Carl  Schutzenheimer,  and  move  that  his  elec- 
tion be  made  unanimous,  too. 

Henry  Platzmann — I  segond   dat   motion. 

Chairman — Ye  've  heard  th '  motion.  All 
in  favor  iv  it  say  "Aye."  (A  chorug  of  ayes.) 
All  agin  it  say  "No."  (Silence.)  I  have  th' 
honor  iv  infor-rmin '  Misther  Stuchheimer 
that  he  is  unan'mously  ilicted  vice-prisidint 
iv  this  feder-ration.  Who  will  ye  have  f  'r 
sicrity? 

Sven  Svenson — Ay  tank  dot  Mizder  Hoob- 
ensbicker   mak   gute   segredry. 

Fritz    Hoopenspicher — Misder    Bresidend,    T 
mus'    degline.      It    vas    too    verdamnt    har-rd 
vor-rk.     I  blase  bevore  vou  Misder  Sliser. 
(Cries     of     "Slicer,"'    "Slicer,"     "Made 


unanimous. 
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Chairman — All  in  favor  iv  Misther  Slir-er 
f'r  sicrity  say  "Aye."  (A  chorus  of  ayes.) 
All  agin  him  (glowering  at  Mike  O'Rourke) 
say    "No."     (Silence-)     Misther     Slicer,    ye 
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HUMOR. 


a-are  th'  unan'mous  choice  f'r  sicrity. 

Fritz      Hoopenspicher — Dis      vay,      Misder 
Sliser.     Mein  Gott,  vat  a  chob! 

Chairman — Gintlemin,  iv  course  we  must 
have  a  threasur'r,  but  'tis  my  opinyon  that 
he  should  not  be  ilicted  this  way.  As  prisi- 
dint  I  am  goin'  to  appoint  a  ixicitive  com- 
ity, composed  iv  th '  ripresintatives  iv  the 
var-rious  unyons  iv  th'  feder-ration;  an'  'tis 
my  opinyon  that  th'  comity  should  ilict  th' 
What  do  ye  say  to  that? 
O'Gillihan — Misther  Prisidint,  I 
right.  I  make  that  motion. 
Tip — I   second   ze   motion, 

heard    th'    motion.     All 
"Aye."     (A    chorus    of 


threasur'r. 

Patrick  J, 
think   ye 're 

Philip   de 

Chairman — Ye  ve 
in    favor    iv    it    sav 


ayes.) 
tering 


All  agin  it 
noes.)     Th' 


say  "No."   (A  few  scat- 
motion  is   carried.     Now, 


gintlemin,  they's  another  matther  to  come 
befure  th'  matin'.  Here  a-are  two  letters 
from  two  diff'rent  kinds  iv  lab'rers  in  this 
city.  They  ask  to  be  admitted  to  this  feder- 
ration.  I've  asked  thim  to  sind  diligates  to 
this  matin',  an'  we'll  now  hear  from  thim. 
I'll  call  fir-rst  on  th'  diligate  f'rm  th'  laun- 
dhrymin  iv  our  city.  They  haven  't  no  unyon, 
but  they  want  to  jine  th'  feder-ration.  Mis- 
ther Sing  Chong. 

Sing  Chong — China  boy  no  sabbe  velly 
muchee  Mellican  man  talkee;  no  talkee  velly 
muchee  Mellican  man  talkee.  Him  sabbe 
fedellation  velly  dam  good  ting.  Him  wantee 
in.  Him  no  gettee  velly  much  more  washee 
now;  him  wantee  gettee  velly  much  more 
washee.  Fedellation  helpee  him.  Him  now 
gettee  eight  cent  shirtee;  him  wantee  ten, 
twel'.  China  boy  die  some  day;  him  wantee 
go  back  China  be  bellied.  No  can  be  bellied 
eight  cent  washee  shirtee.  Him  sen'  mon 
China  fo'  ol'  fader;  him  velly  ol'  an'  muchee 
sick;   him   wantee   mon. 

Dennis  Fagan — Misther  Prisidint,  would  ye 
listhen  to  th '  cracklin'  iv  that  now?  Th' 
impidince  iv  thim  Chinks  don't  stop  at  noth- 
in  '.  They  comes  over  here  to  this  land  of  ours, 
bate  honest,  har-rd  wor-rkin'  min's  wives 
out  iv  their  rightful  tile,  infict  th'  wholesome 
air-r  with  th'  stinkin'  stench  iv  their  foul 
opyum  pipes,  an'  bate  th'  dasarvin'  Ameri- 
can la-ad  out  iv  his  har-rd  earned  money  with 
their  cur-rssed  lotth'ries;  an'  what  do  they 
come  here  for?  To  git  muney  enough  to  go 
back  agin.  Do  they  do  't?  Iv  cou-rse  they 
do.  An'  how?  By  takin'  th'  manes  iv  liv- 
in'  out  iv  th'  hands  iv  our  wives,  th'  very 
bread  out  iv  the  mouths  iv  our  suckin'  babes, 
an'  char-rgin'  outr-rageous  prices  f'r  doin' 
that  same.  An'  thin  these  yaller,  leather- 
skinned  sons  iv  baboons  have  th'  impidence 
to  come  here  an'  ask  us,  us,  th'  ver-ry  min 
they're  robbin'  to  hilp  thim  git  betther 
prices;  in  other  words,  to  hould  our  pockets 
open  f'r  thim  while  they  r-rob  us  iv  th'  la-ast 
shir-rt  we  have  to  our  backs.  I  tell  ye,  we 
won't  sthand  it.  I  move  ye,  Misther  Prisi- 
dint, that  we  tell  thim  soap-sphittin'  sons  iv 
perdition  to  go  to  th '  divil. 

(Thunderous  applause  and  cries  of  "That's 
rightl"  "Yah,  Yah!"  "Nowye're  talkin'!" 
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Chairman — Gintlemin  iv  the  feder-ration, 
ye've  heard  th '  motion.  All  in  favor  iv  it 
say  "Aye."  (A  roar  of  ayes.)  All  agin  it 
say  "No."  (A  few  noes.)  Th'  motion  is  car- 
ried. I'll  now  ask  Misther  Antonio  Puahi 
to   come  for-r'd  an'  address  ye. 

Antonio  Pulci — Mi  notto  lika  Chinamana. 
Mi  no  leava  deesa  eountra.  Mi  wanta  be 
good  Americana,  an'  be  righta  here.  Italians 
lika  deesa  peepl.  Mi  no  wanta  maka  de 
much  mon.  Mi  wanta  be  membra  deesa  fed- 
eratione. 

Mike  O'Eourke — We  don't  want  no  Dagoes. 
Put  him  out. 

Antonio  Pulci — Mi  wanta  be  mambra  deesa 
federation.  Mi  be  gooda  mana.  Mi  sella 
banan,  an'  orancia  sheep.  Mi  wanta  be 
grande    orancia    mana. 

Mike  O'Eourke — Ye  gar-rlic  atin '  Guinea, 
ye,  did  ye  come  here  to  insult  us  white  min? 
Take  that  (throwing  the  stove  poker  at  him), 
ye  back-stabbin '  dago,  ye.  "Orangeman," 
ye  push-cart  sneak,  ye!  I'll  show  ye.  Take 
that,  too  (throwing  a  lump  of  coal  at  him. 
which,  missing  Pulei,  hits  Slieor,  wlio  seizes 
the  chairman's  mallet  and  hurls  it  at 
O'Eourke.  The  fight  spreads.  Larry  Mac- 
Donald  strikes  Philip  de  Tip,  who  returns 
the  compliment.  Eeverybody  takes  a  hand, 
the  lamps  are  knocked  over,  darkness  follows 
and  the  meeting  adjourns  sine  die). 
*       *       * 

FUMES    FROM     UNCLE     RASTUS'     PIPE. 

'Pears  ter  me  ilat  gibin'  Chris 'mas  pres- 
ents ain't  nothin'  but  gamblin'.  You  is  alius 
spec 'latin '  on  what  you  gwine  get,  an'  mos' 
gen'ly  you  gets  stuck. 

No,  suh;  dis  heah  ole  worl'  ain't  made 
right.  Whuffo'  didn't  de  good  Lord  mek 
stove  wood  grow  all  ready  ter  use,  same 's  he 
done  made  watah  all  ready  ter  wash  with? 

Green  'simmons  am  pow'ful  puckery,  but 
day  ain't  nowheah  neah  so  puckery  as  de 
fine  close  dat  somebody  else  kin  erford  an ' 
you  cain't. 

Hit  am  gwine  git  so  aftah  er  while  dat  er 
man  cain't  do  nottin'  in  his  own  house, 
'count  ob  de  laboh  uniuns.  He  '11  hab  ter  call 
in  er  plumbah  ter  clean  out  his  pipe,  I  'spects, 
when   hit   don'   draw. 

Nothin'  dat  you  gits  fer  nothin'  ain't  wuth 
nothin'.  Dat's  de  reason  Ah  don't  b'lieve 
in   free   love. 

Yah,  suh,  Bookah  Washington 's  a  pow  'f ul 
fine  man,  but  Ah  don't  'gree  wid  him'  bout 
de  way  ter  sabe  de  cullud  man.  He  say  ter 
learn  him  ter  work.  Dat 's  de  way  ter  sabe 
de  cullud  woman,  but  not  de  cullud  man,  no, 
suh. 

^  ^  ^ 

THE  PUBLIC. 
From    the   Politician 's  Point    of   View. 
Oh,   the   Public   is   a   very   fickle   maiden 
Whose   mind   is   ever   undergoing   change. 
And  its  Eulers  are  with  trouble  heavy  laden, 
Such  little  things  the  maiden  may  estrange! 
She  keeps  them  freezing  and  slie  keeps  them 

torrid, 
To-day's  embrace  to-morrow  may  have  cooled, 
It 's   hard   to   tell   when   she   wants   something 

solid, 
And  when  she'd   rather  be  a  little  fooled! 


HOTELS    IN    FRESNO,   CALIF. 

The  Voorman  on  I  Street,  between  Mariposa  and 
Tulare  Streets,  is  a  decidedly  select  hotel.  Restaurant 
opposite.     Rooms  75c  upwards;  by  the  week  $3  upwards. 


Wise  Brothers,  Dentists. 
Failing  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon, 


^  fU/yj.  (m^^  jZ^cy  ciU  yyi^i^^x^-  ^  /i-/U.c<,c<,^.a,^Zuc 


Walton  College  of  Expression 

SPOKANE.    WASHINGTON 

^[Complete  courses  in  Law,  Theology,  Oratory, 
Dramatic  Action,  Music,  Languages,  Voice, 
Salesmanship,  Literature,  Philosophy.  Grad- 
uates receive  appropriate  degrees  in  each 
course.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


Do  You  Embroider? 


A  Dainty  Suggestion  for  a 
Christmas  Present 

This  handsome  Corset  Cover, 
stamped  ou  finest  quality  French 
cambric 50c 

Also  Needlework  of  our  latest 
Art  Needlework  Supplies— FREE. 

Address  or  call 


The  NEEDLE  CRAFT  SHOP 

207  Alisky  Building,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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THE  -  CITT  *  BT  -  THE  *  5Efl 


AAA 

AAA 


HE  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  most 
beautiful  of  California's  Southern  Beaclies; 
situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea.  A 
beautiful,  progressive  town,  modern  in  all 
respects  and  rapidly  advancing — a  little 
city  of  homes — its  people  are  hospitable  and  refined,  its 
climate  perfect,  its  scenery  is  unsurpassed. 


Santa  Monica  has  miles  of  shaded  streets  and 
beautiful  drives,  the  famous  Hotel  Arcadia,  the  un- 
surpassed North  Beach  and  Bath  House  with  warm 
plunge,  pleasure  pier,  fishing,  mountain  views,  walks — 
indeed,  all  that  can  be  found  elsewhere  and  more. 

^^^An  Investment  in  Santa  Monica  real  estate 
will  make  you  money  and  make  it  rapidly.  Here  is  a 
place  to  live  comfortably,  happily  and  amid  charming 
scenes  and  people;  here  is  a  place  where  you  may 
safely  and  profitably  have  your  funds  invested. 
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A  Santa  Monica  Oppoftiinity 

TOWNER  TERRACE 

The  division  of  this  beautiful  tract  of  100 
acres,  lying  at  the  very  heart  of  Santa  Monica, 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact*  ^  Overlook- 
ing the  Ocean  and  only  one-half  mile  from 
it,  surrounded  by  a  cultured  community,  in 
touch  with  Los  Angeles  by  a  perfect,  double 
track  electric  service—this  is  the  place  for  your 
home*  ^  First  Offering.  These  lots,  in 
size  50x  \  50  feet,  to  20-foot  alley,  are  now  of- 
fered for  the  first  time*  The  price  is  ground 
floor —bed  rock*  Buy  NOW,  and  make  the 
increase  YOURS*  ^  The  Terms  are  ex- 
ceptional—a small  payment  down,  balance 
monthly  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and 
HS^IF  YOU  DIE  your  estate  gets  the 
deed  without  further  payment*  ^^  The  streets 
are  80  feet  wide,  surfaced  and  oiled,  cement 
walks  and  curbs,  water  piped  to  each  lot, 
conditions  high  class  in  every  respect* 

Santa  Monica  is  the  Qtieen  City  of 
California*  ^  Buy  in  Towner  Terrace 

For  platt  prices  and  foil  information  address  the 

Southern  California  Real  Estate  Investment  Co. 

604  Pacific  Electric  Building,  LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Announcement  ox  Fall  Publications 
or   ike  PuLlic  PuLliskmg  Co. 

Garrison  tne  Non-Resistant 

By  ERNEST  CROSBY,  author  of  "Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parable,"  "Captain  Jinks, 
Hero,"  "Swords  and  Plowshares,"  "Tolstoy  as  a  Schoolmaster,"  "Broad-Cast,"  etc. 
An  account  of  the  career  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  with  a  lively  discussion  of  the 
propriety  of  overcoming  slavery  by  war,  the  promotion  of  reform  by  peaceful  methods, 
and  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  South  and'  in  the  North.  Mr.  Crosby  has  written 
nothing  more  profound  and  spirited. 

16mo,  cloth,  100  pages,  with  photogravure  portrait,  50  cents;  by  mail,  54  cents. 
Adaresses  at  the  Funeral  or  Henry  George 

Compiled  by  Edmund  Yardley.  With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  George,  Jr.  The  ad- 
dresses at  the  funeral  services  of  Henry  George,  in  New  York,  October  31,  1897,  delivered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rev.  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil,  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  McGlynn,  and  John  Sherwin  Crosby.  These  addresses  are  an  impressive  tribute 
to  George  and  his  work,  and  the  volume  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  his  famous  funeral. 

16mo,  90  pages,  cloth,  50;cents;  by  mail,  53  cents.    Paper,  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Etnical  Principles  or  Marriage  and  Divorce 

By  LOUIS  F.  POST,  Editor  of  The  Public,  and  author  of  "Ethics  of  Democracy,"  "The 
Prophet  of  San  Francisco."  etc. 

A  rational  discussion  of  marriage  as  a  natural  relationship,  and  of  the  uses  of  marriage 
ceremonials  or  contracts  and  the  legitimacy  and  proper  effect  of  their  abrogation  by 
divorce.  The  subjects  considered  include  plural  marriage,  which  is  subjected  to  the  test 
of  natural  ethics  and  condemned;  and  marriage  after  divorce,  which  is  by  the  same  test 
approved.  The  book  concludes  with  an  argument,  neither  ecclesiastical  nor  conventional 
but  upon  rational  principle,  for  the  exalted  character  and  natural  sanctity  of  monogamous 
marriage.  Contents:  Introduction;  Ch.  I.  Marriage;  Ch.  II.  Eternality  of  Marriage;  Ch. 
III.  Polygamy,  Polyandry  and  "Free-love";  Ch.  IV.  Successive  Marriages;  Ch.  V.  Mar- 
riage Ceremonials;  Ch.  VI.  Divorce;  Ch.  VII.  Marriage  After  Divorce,  and  Ch.  VIII.  The 
Sanctity  of  Marriage.  These  chapters,  now  revised  for  book  publication,  were  originally 
published  in  The  Public  as  serial  essays.  Uniform  in  size  of  page  and  general  style  with 
"Ethics  of  Democracy." 

12mo,  cloth,  125  pages,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

The  Confessions  or  a  Monopolist:   Anonymous 

A  candid  narrative  of  the  life  and  work  of  a  successful  business  man  of  the  present  era, 
from  his  smallest  beginnings  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  reveals  his  boy- 
hood, his  first  business  aspirations  and  ventures,  the  chance  which  led  him  into  a 
monopoly,  his  gradual  mastery  of  the  methods  and  possibilities  of  money-getting  by 
monopoly,  his  acquisition  and  manipulation  of  coal  and  traction  interests,  how  business 
led  him  into  politics,  his  management  of  his  party  in  a  great  city  and  State,  and  his 
progress  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  This  confession,  a  story  of  real  life,  is  as  fascinating 
as  a  novel.     The  names  used  are  not  the  real  ones. 

12mo,  cloth,  200  pages,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 


Tke  Puklic  Publiskmg  Company 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
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"The  Pennsylvania  Special" 

PENNSYLVANIA 

New  York  ShorL  Line 

Ibe  FASTEST  long  distance  train  in  the  world  runs 
from  CHICAGO  Lo  NEW  YORK  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Short  Line,  905  mUes  IN  EIGHTEEN  HOURS 


Leaves  Chicago  daily       2.45  p.  m. 
Arrives  New  York  daily  9.45  a.  m. 


Leaves  New  York  daily  3.55  p.  m. 
Arrives  Chicago  doily     8.55  a.  m. 


F.  N.  KOLLOCK,  District,  Passenger  and  Freight,  Agent* 

246  Stark  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


lOO 

Fashionable  Visiting  Cards 

Printed  in  the  latest  type  imitating 
engraving  on  fine  white  2-ply  card 
board,  correct  sizes  for  Miss,  Mrs., 
Mr.,  sent  to  any  address   for  50c. 

933  Kern  Street,  FRESNO,  CALIF. 

TTHE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  is  on  the  market  for  short 
'  stories  of  sentiment,  humor  and  adventure;  also 
for  brief  articles  on  up-to-date  subjects  with  photoKfaphi 
for  purposes  of  illustration.  Your  MSS.will  receive  a  care- 
ful reading.    Send  stamps  for  return  in  case  of  rejection. 

Tire  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,  Portland,  Ore. 
THE    AUTOMATIC    BOOKMARK 


FOR  SALE 


MK^HB^SMn^.     -tr  ^ 

^j^H 
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m^ 

^P^^ 
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Santa  Ana,  California.  This  very  desir- 
able five-acre  tract  in  alfalfa,  with  choice 
family  fruit,  shrubbery  and  roses.  Eight- 
room  modern  house,  large  barn,  chiciten 
houses  and  other  buildings.  Near  high 
and  grade  schools,  and  court  house.  Car- 
rier twice  daily.  Electric  lighted  street. 
On  main  road  to  Newport  Beach,  the 
coast  resort.  Only  tight  miles  from  the 
Coast.  Climate  unexcelled.  We  also  have 
ranches  of  every  description.  "Write  for 
pamplilet. 

ROBBINS    CSl    RA.NDA.I.L 
Santa  Ana,   California 


Fits  any  book.    Always  marks  your  place  without  attention  on 
your  part,    Cannot  injure  the  book  or  get  out  of  order.   Mailed 
on  receipt  of  price,  25  cents.    Agents  wanted. 
THE  SEATTLE  AUTOMATIC  BOOKMARK  CO.,      546K  First  Aie.  So.,  Seattle,  Wash 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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HATTERS    AND   FURNISHERS 


Buffum  &  Pendleton 

Sole  Agents  for 

KNOX  HATS 
311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Allen's  Press  Clippings 

Will  Bring  You  Business 

Rates  $2.50  per  month  and  upwards 

Contractors,  Supply  Houses,  Corporations,  Business 
Houses,  Politicians,  all  use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS. 
Local,  State  or  Coast  Service.  Daily  Delivery. 
Offices:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and 
Portland.    Address 

ALLEN'S  BUREAU 

109  Second  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


6ein$  of  San  Diego 


other  than  those  dug  from  the 
ground,  are: 

1.  A  Climatk  that  is  the  most  perfect  in 
the  World. 

2.  A  Bay  that  is  ample  for  (and  that  will 
undoubtedly  control)  the  traffic  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

3.  30,000  of  the  most  refined,  hospitable 
People  to  be  found  in  America,  con- 
stituting a  community  it  is  a  delight 
and  privilege  to  live  in. 

4.  A  surrounding  AGRictTLTURAL  Coun- 
try that  will  produce  all  of  the  Nec- 
EssiTrES  and  many  of  the  Luxuries 
OF  Life. 

Would  you  like  information  regarding  these  gems 
— information  that  is  more  specific  and  definite?  If 
so,  it  will  be  furnished  you  Cheerfully  and  Grat- 
is by  your  addressing  a  postal  card  request  to 

Cbe  $an  Diego 

Jldvertlsiitd  and  Excursion  Bureau 

2I8W.  Third  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

4^ We  will  be  glad  to  see  you  personally,  too. 


$1,500  A  Year 

For  Life 


rr  YOU  WISH 

to  save  for  old 
age  or  provide  for 
healthy     mi  d  d  1  e 
3ge,  you  can  not  find  a 
more  conservative  or  a 
more  reasonable  invest- 
ment than  we  have  to 
offer  —  more  profitable 
than  life  insurance — safe 
as  city  real  estate,  yet  not 
so   costly — better   than    a 
savings  bank,  for  the  re- 
turn is  greater. 
We  have  full  and  com- 
ONE  OF  OUR  P^^^^,  li.t^ature,  showing 

j5-MoNTHs  Old  Trees  conclusive  facts,  logical 
figures  and  definite  ref- 
erence of  good  character,  proving  beyond  any 
doubt  that  our  proposition  is  bona  fide,  certain 
and  profitable.  Our  booklets  give  "reasons" 
and  anyone  who  can  spare  from  $5  to  $25  a 
month  can  provide  for  old  age  and  protect 
themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortune  of  ill 
health  by  securing  a  competent  income  that 
will  correct  all  necessary  living  requirements. 
It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets 
— do  this  today  in  justice  to  your  future.  It 
is  not  only  the  man  who  saves,  but  he  who 
saves  profitably.  The  demand  for  rubber  can 
never  be  fully  supplied — a  rubber  plantation 
is  more  hopeful  than  a  gold  mine — our  book- 
lets tell  you  the  facts  that  have  taken  years  to 
prove — write  for  them  today. 

This  company  Is  divided  into  only  6,000 
shares,  each  one  representing  an  undivided 
Interest  equivalent  to  an  acre  In  our  Rubber 
Orchard  and  Plantation.  Our  booklets  will 
prove  to  you  that  five  shares  In  this  Invest- 
ment, paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $?5  a  month 
will  bring  you  an  average  return  of  25  per 
cent  on  your  money  during  the  period  of 
seven  years  and  an  annual  Income  of  $1,500 
for  life.  This  investment  insures  absolutely 
the  safety  of  your  future.  The  man  or  woman 
who  owns  five  shares  In  our  rubber  plantation 
In  tropical  Mexico,  need  have  no  fear  of  old 
age,  no  doubts  about  Illness,  no  care  nor 
anxiety  for  after  years— you  are  safe— abso- 
lutely and  certainly— our  booklets  will  prove 
these  statements — write  for  them  today. 

Conservative  Rubber  Production  go 

928  Parrott  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Thi  PORTLAND 


The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Portland,  Oregon 


A.inericai:k   Plan  $3  a  day  up-wards 
«•    C    BO  l^£RSf  ^f  anagex*        Headquarters  for  Tourists  and  Commercial  Travelers 


The  WASHINGTON 

Seattle,  Wash. 


The  opening  of  "THE  WASHINGTON"  marked  an  era  in  thie  hotel  history  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  spiendid  hostelry  is  beautifully  situated,  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  views  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  hotel  in  the  world.  Everything  connected 
with  the  hotel  is  thoroughly  first-class,  no  effort  having  been  spared  to  attain  this  end. 
Pacific  Northwest  headquarters  for  tourists  and  commercial  travelers. 
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PRICE  CUT  IN  HALF 


,^SW- 


^PACIFIC 

t-  MONT'    '■ 


'-*  SOUTH[RN  CALirORNIA  NUMBER 


?o  cr\T^ 


The  Pacific  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews 
Cosmopolitan 
Woman's  Home  Companion] 

Sensational  Price  for 
a  Limited  Time 

$3.00 

for  all  to  one  address 


We  are  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  arrange  with  the  publishers 
of  these  three  well-known  maga- 
zines to  offer  a  subscription  for  the 
coming  year  at  this  sensational 
price.  We  have  decided  to  let  our 
readers  have  the  full  advantage  of 
the  reduction  and  to  cut  the  price 
of  the  Pacific  Monthly  as  well,  in 
order  to  get  quickly  a  large  body 
of   paid-in-advance    subscribers. 

You  ask  how  is  this  oflfer  possible 
if  the  four  magazines  have  a  fixed 
value  and  are  not  like  the  commod- 
ities usually  offered  at  bargain 
prices. 


THE   EXPLANATION 

It  Is  well  known  to  every  one  in  business  that  in  fixing  a  selling  price  there  must  be 
added  to  the  manufacturing  cost  the  cost  of  marketing.  The  cost  of  marketing  a  maga- 
zine is  a  big  item,  and  we  have  decided  to  unify  our  efforts  to  get  new  readers,  making 
one  organization  do  the  work,  and  divide  the  cost  of  marketing  by  four.  That  Is  why 
this   year  you   can   buy   four  magazines  that  fit  the  needs  of  every  home  for  half  price. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  for  1906  will  be  better,  bigger,  more  attractive  than  ever  before. 
It  will  contain  more  stories  than  any  other  10  cent  magazine,  and  no  other  magazine  at 
any  price   will   be   its  superior  from  the  standpoint    of    illustration. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
Many  other  publicutioDS  are  de- 
sirable, and  you  may  prefer  this 
or  prefer  that  fiction  and  art  pub- 
lication, but  the  Review  of  Re- 
Tlews  Is  necessary.  Substantial 
American  men  and  women  are 
going  to  keep  up  with  the  times 
and  they  are  going  to  take  the 
shortest  cut — which  Is  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews.  Twelve  hun- 
dred pictures  a  year;  departments 
giving  the  best  that  Is  In  all  the 
other  Important  magazines  all 
over  the  world;  timely  and  In- 
forming articles,  almost  as  fresh 
and  full  of  news  Interest  as  a 
dally  paper;  and  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw's  Interpretation  of  the  pub- 
lic men,  events  and  Issues  of  the 
month.  In  "The  Progress  of  the 
World." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 
A  leading  magazine  for  eigh- 
teen years.  With  the  recent 
change  of  ownership  It  has  been 
Improved.  It  Is  far  better  In 
every  respect,  and  alms  to  be  the 
best  In  Its  field.  Every  year  or 
so  there's  one  notable  advance  In 
the  forward  movement  among  the 
many  magazines.  This  year  it  Is 
the  Cosmopolitan.  And  this  shall 
be  a  splendid  permanent  success. 
Its  gains  In  news-stand  sales  and 
In  subscriptions  have  been  re- 
markable. And  these  are  due 
only  to  the  new  life  and  real 
merit.  The  Cosmopolitan  Is 
printing  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE 
WANT.  It  contains  regularly 
the  best  fiction,  best  special  ar- 
ticles on  timely  topics  and  best 
Illustrations  that  money  can  buy. 


WOMAN'S    HOME    COMPANION. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion 
is  for  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. For  our  bright,  earnest, 
cultured,-  home-loving  American 
woman  it  Is  an  Ideal  entertainer 
and  helper  In  a  thousand  con- 
genial ways;  but  the  fathers  and 
brothers  and  sons  Join  In  Its 
perusal  by  the  fireside,  and  the 
children  eagerly  turn  to  the  pages 
that  are   written   for  them. 

The   Issues   for  the   forthcoming 
year  will  be  unique  In  conception 
and  execution,   rich  and  varied 
In     contents,     and    brilliant 
with  the  finest,  most  elab- 
orate and  artistic  Illus- 
trations obtainable. 


S.i*'*"  ^<%^ 


Don't  wait;  the  offer  is  good  for  new  and  renewal  subscriptions.    Arrange  for 
your  magazine  reading  now.  You  are  really  getting  two  magazines  FREE  and 


t>Mt?P'' 


^°V^^^ 


.o7^*>fKS*>^ 


:>">% 


S^\.->>' 
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still  saving  money  on  your  magazines  by  accepting  this  ofTer,  so  great  is  the         z'    oJ^'^fe«*vi " •o°"*b°^ 
reduction.  Your  name  on   this  coupon,   accompanied  with  $3.00,  entitles        /^   a^ c>  ■(fK,'^°-^^ -i-  <$v'"' 
youto  this  special  price  iforder  is  sent  this  month.  //     <<*--^*-i^°0''^°-5ei*'-^*       tP-' 
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ccidcntal 


olleae 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


The  COLLEGE 


The  ACADEMY 


Ihi)  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


TiTe  LOCATION 


TR.  PURPOSE 


Four  courses — Classical,  Scientific,  Literary, 
Literary-M  usical . 

Prepares  students  for  Occidental  or  any  other 
College  or  University. 

Gives  thorough  instruction  in  theory, and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

The  campus  is  situated  midway  between  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  foot-hills  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains. The  ample  athletic  field  is  available 
throughout  the  year  in  the  unsurpassed  climate 
of  Southern  California,  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

The  College  seeks  to  build  up  the  highest  type 
of  character  and  secure  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  student  in  Body,  Mind  and 
Spirit. 


Address^  Acting  President  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Young,  D.D. 


About  the  Word  "Worcestershire/* 

Over  seventy  years  ago,   Lea  &  Perrins  first  put   on  the 

market  a  table  sauce  known  as 


Lea  &  Pcrrins' 

Worcestershire  Sauce 

It  has  since  gained  a  world- 
wide reputation ;  therefore, 
many  manufacturers  have 
used  the  name  Worcestershire, 
and  some  even  called  their 
crude  imitations  the  "  genuine."  But  the  Original  and  Genu- 
ine is  lea  &  Perrins'  Worcestershire  Sauce.  Take  No  Imi- 
tation I      Do  Not  Be  Deceived. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER. 

FOR    MANUFACTURING    PURPOSES 

The  economies  effected  by  the  use  of  ELECTRIC  power  are: 
Lesser  cost  of  operation,  smaller  amount  of  space  required,  and 
noteworthy  saving  in  machinery  and  initial  cost  of  installation 
of  plant.  These  conditions  render  our  service  of  paramount 
importance  to  manufacturers. 

If  you  contemplate  establishingany  business  requiring  POWER, 
in  PORTLAND  or  its  suburbs,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
talk  with  us  before  placing  your  orders  for  machinery. 

We  are  furnishing  20,000  horse-power  to  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment at  Oregon  City,  and  more  than  15,000  horse-power 
is  used  in  Portland  for  lighting,  for  manufacturing,  and  for 
operating  the  street  railways. 

The  advantages  in  the  cost  of  producing  power  in  Portland,  in 
comparison  with  other  cities  of  the  country,  enable  us  to  make 
lowest  rates  and  give  the  best  service  in  the  supplying  of 
LIGHT,  HEAT  or  POWER. 

The  Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

Seventh  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 
Telephone  Exchange  13 


Two 
hrough  Train 

to  Chicago 

daily    from  Portland   and   points   in  Oregon  and  Eastern 
Washington  via  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 

Oregon  Short  Line,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Chicago 

&  North-Western  Railway,   over 

THE  ONLY  DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago-Portland  Special,  the  most  luxurious  train  in  the 

world.     Pullman   sleeping   cars,   dining  car,    buffet   smoking 

and  library  car  (barber  and  bath).     Less  than  three  days 

Portland  to  Chicago.     Daily  excursions  in  Pullman 

tourist  sleeping  cars  from  Portland  through  to 

Chicago  without  change. 

R.  R.  RiTCHlB.  General  Aeent  Pacific  Coast, 

617  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  G.  BARKER.  General  Agent,  153  Third  St. 

Portland,  Ore. 

,^^9°  C.  &  N.-W.  RY. 
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^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Portland  Engraving  Co.  Portiana'o 


711  Dckum  Bldg. 
rcgon 


Designers,  Engravers,  Electrotypers  ^^t^t  "tTaZ 

PKONE        IMAIN        6209  AVork,  Prompt  Delivery 
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NEW  BOOK 

—  ON  — 

CHARACTER  READING 

By  MRS.  SYMES 


HN  attractive  handbook  on  how  to 
tell  the  ability,  disposition, faults, 
graces,  and  characteristics  in  gen- 
eral by  the  lines  of  the  face,  eyes, 
eyebrowss,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  etc. 

Most  of  the  books  on  physiognomy  are  tech- 
nical, but  CHARACTER  READING  is  a  book 
for  practical,  everyday  reference,  discussing  each 
feature  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  and  present- 
ing the  facts  in  a  form  easily  understood. 

In  addition  to  the  special  talks  concerning 
the  shape  of  the  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  etc., 
contains  a  complete  Alphabetical  Guide  to  De- 
lineating Character.  Through  this,  any  special 
attribute  with  statement  as  to  what  particular 
lines  denote  its  presence,  may  be  found  on  a 
minute's  notice. 

Cloth  Binding.  Price  50  Cents 


JONES'  BOOK  STORE 

391  Alder  St. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Rent   Esfite    cAgent 
City  Property,  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands 

CORRESPONDENCK  -SOLICITED 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 


^PFUNDEtfS 
tiii]:iy#.nu<:i:uH 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3   CHAMBER  SF 
COMMERCE 


Portland,  Oregon 


Are  YOU  Interested  in 

CALIFORrsJIA? 

We  Are.     And  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
you    information   about 

THE  Q2LDEN  STATE 

We  will  send  you  FREE  a  copy  of  our 
illustrated  CALIFORNIA  MAGAZINE.  It 
tells  about  the  climate,  the  soil,  farming, 
and  the  cost  of  living.  This  iis  entirely 
FREE.  Use  a  postal  card  and  address 
E.  L.  KORNFELD 
Secretary  Golden  State  Realty  Co., 

421  So.   Spring  St..  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Ihe  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS  THE   LEADING 

Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  tiie  Great  West 


Furnishes  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $200  to  weeli 
Sick  or  Accident  Benefits  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  $2000, 
Life  Insurance  Certificate  pays  twelve  benefits   all 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equality  and  granted 

equal  benefits. 
Good  representatives  wanted  everywhere.     Address 

J.    L.     MITCHELL,  Supreme    Secretary 

612  Marquam  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE  NAME  • 


^  STANDS 
FOR  EVERYTHING  THAT  IS 
GOOD  -  FRESH  -  PURE 

AND    DELICIOUS 
IN   CANDY,      COCOA 


AND    CHOCOLATES. 


ON  SALE  AT  OUR  STORES 

AND    SALES  AGENTS  EVF/^ ' 
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^^°^"  °^  ^^^  Portland  Engraving  Co.  Poltiana^o 


711  Dekum  Bldg. 
rcgon 


Designers,  Engravers,  Electrotypers  p 


Cuts  for  Ad.  Illustrative 

'urposes   ::::    First  Class 

Work, Prompt  Delivery 


PHONE  AIA.I1V  6209 
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NEW  BOOK 

—  ON  — 

CHARACTER  READING 

By  MRS.  SYAIES 


HN  attractive  handbook  on  how  to 
tell  the  ability,  disposition, faults, 
graces,  and  characteristics  in  gen- 
eral by  the  lines  of  the  face,  eyes, 
eyebrowss,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  etc. 

Most  of  the  books  on  physiognomy  are  tech- 
nical, but  CHARACTER  READING  is  a  book 
for  practical,  everyday  reference,  discussing  each 
feature  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  and  present- 
ing the  facts  in  a  form  easily  understood. 

In  addition  to  the  special  talks  concerning 
the  shape  of  the  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  etc., 
contains  a  complete  Alphabetical  Guide  to  De- 
lineating Character.  Through  this,  any  special 
attribute  with  statement  as  to  what  particular 
lines  denote  its  presence,  may  be  found  on  a 
minute's  notice. 

Cloth  Binding.  Price  50  Cents 


JONES'  BOOK  STORE 

391  Alder  St. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WM.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Rea.1   EsisLte    cAgent 
City  Property,  Frtiit  and  Farm  Lands 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDA. 


Hartman,  Thompson  &  Powers 

Surety  Bonds 
Real  Estate 
and  Insurance 


3   CHAMBER  tF 
COMMERCE 


Portland,  Oregon 


Are  YOU  Interested  in 

CALIFORNIA? 

We  Are.     And  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
you    Information   about 

THE  Q2LbEN  STATE 

We  will  send  you  FREE  a  copy  of  our 
Illustrated  CALIFORNIA  MAGAZINE.  It 
tells  about  the  climate,  the  soil,  farming, 
and  the  cost  of  living.  This  is  entirely 
FREE.  Use  a  Rostal  card  and  address 
E.  L.  KORNFELD 
Secretary  Golden  State  Realty  Co., 

421  So.   Spring  St..  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


lEe  ORDER  OF 
WASHINGTON 

IS  THE  LEADING 

Fraternal  Insurance 

Society  of  the  Great  West 


Furnishes  Life  Insurance  in  sums  from  $200  to  week 
Sick  or  Accident  Benefits  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  $2000, 
Life   Insurance  Certificate  pays  twelve  benefits   all 

under  one  contract. 
Men  and  women  admitted  on  equality  and  granted 

equal  benefits. 
Good  representatives  wanted  everywhere.     AddresB 

J.    L.     MITCHELL,  Supreme   Secretary 
612  Marquam  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE  NAME  • 


^  STANDS 
FOR  EVERYTHING  THAT  IS 
GOOD  -FRESH  •  PURE 

AND    DELICIOUS 
IN   CANDY,      COCOA 


AND    CHOCOLATES. 


'mwunrown" 

ON  SALE  AT  OUR  STORES 

AND    SALES  AGENTS  EVF'^ '^^ 
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Special  attention  given  to  Collections. 


LADD  (Sh  TILTON 


Transact  a  General  Banking  Business 


Portland,  Oregon 


A.  L.  MILLS President 

J.  W.  NEWKIRK Cashier 


W.  C.  ALVORD Assistant  Cashier 

B.  F.  STEVENS 2nd  Assistant  Cashier 


First  National  Bank 

OF    PORTLAND.   OREGON 


Oldest  National  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Capital 
Surplus 
Deposits    . 


•  • 


.  $  500,000.00 
.  1,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 


Designated  Depository  and  Financial  Agent 

United  States 


CORNER  FIRST  AND  WASHINGTON  STREETS 
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There  Are 
More  Openings 


In  every  line  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Union.  Our  new 
and  handsomely  illustrated  88- 
page  book,  ''Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and  Their  Re- 
sources," tells  all  about  the  three 
states  and  contains  a  large  map 
of  the  section.  Four  cents  in 
stamps.     Address, 


A.  L.  CRAIG 


General  Passenger  Agent*.  The  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Write  for  It  To-day. 
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If  Yott  Are  Not  Particular 

DON'T  travel  over  the  Illinois  Central,  as  any  old  road  will  do  you  and  we 
don't  want  your  patronage;  but  if  you  are  particular  and  want  the  best  and 
mean  to  have  it,  ask  the  ticket  agent  to  route  you  via 


lEelllmoisCentral 


the  road  that  runs  through  solid  vestibule  trains  between  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

No  additional  charge  is  made  for  a  seat  in  our  reclining  chair  cars,  which 
are  fitted  with  lavotories  and  smoking  rooms'and  have  a  porter  in  attendance. 

Rates  via  the  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  are  the  lowest,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  them  in  connection  with  any  transcontinental  line. 

B.  H.  TRUMBULL,  Commercial  \gt.,  142  Tliird  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
J.  C.  LINDSEY,  Trav.  F.  &  P.  A.,  142  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
PAUL  B.  THOMPSON,  F.  &  P.   A.,   Colman   Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Uses  Short 
and  Long 
Cartridges, 


m 


22-Cal.  Rifle,  $2.75 


has  inilitarv  Bolt  Action,  and  is  well  finished. 
Free  Catalogue  shows  Low  Prices  on  Guns 
and  Sporting  Goods,  and  will  save  you  money. 

The  Kimball  Gun  Store,  Inc. 


Bchnkc -Walker 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

STEARNS   BLOCK.    PORTLAND,   OREGON 


Graduates  all  employed. 

Placed  207  pupils  past  year. 

Will  place  you  when  competent. 

BUSINESS      SHORTHAND       ENGLISH 

110,000  Equipment. 

Call  or  send  for  catalogue. 

Day  and  Night. 


Hill  Military 
Academy 

Portland,  Ore{;on 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  boyi 
and  young  men 

The  success  and  high  standing  of  many  hundreds 
of  Dr.  Hill's  former  pupils  and  graduates  during  the 
last  24  years  indicate  the  merit  of  his  methods. 

Manual  Training,  Classical,  College  and  Business 
Courses.    For  catalogue,  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  Principal 


The  seventeeth  year  opened   September  19,  1905. 

The  Academy  proper  fits  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

A  primary  and  grammar  school  receives  boys  and  girls  as  early  as  the  age  of  6,  and  fits 
them   for  the  Academy. 

A  gymnasium  in  charge  of  a  skilled  director  is  on  the  Academy  grounds. 

The  Academy  opened  September,  1902,  a  boarding  hall  for  girls.  The  hall  is  at  191 
Eleventh  street,  and  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss  Colina  Campbell. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  information    address  PORTLAND  ACADEMY,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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New  York 


NEW  YORK   CENTRAL 
MICHIGAN  CENTRAL 
LAKE  SHORE 
BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 
BOSTON  &   ALBANY 
PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE 
LAKE  ERIE  *  WESTERN 

RAILROADS 


Central 


Lines 


ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THB 
GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  j»  THE  ONLY 
RAILROAD  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W.   B.   JEROME,  General  Agent, 
134  Monroe  Street. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


W.  C.  SEACHREST, 

North  Pacific  Coast  Agant, 

132  Third  St.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 


MOST  DELIGHTFUL 

WAY    TO     CROSS 
THE  CONTINENT 

Through  Salt  Lake  City,  Leadville, 

Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs 

and  Denver 

UNSURPASSED 

Are  the  Scenic  Attractions 
and  Service  of  the 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  System 

M.  J.  ROCHE,  W.  C.  McBRIDE. 

Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  General  Agent 

124  THIRD  STREET,      PORTLAND,  ORE . 


Don't  forget  to  mention 


The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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0.  F.  Adams,  Prvsident                                                                                                 L,  A.  Lewis,  1st  Vice  President 

R.  G.  JuRiTZ,  Secretary                                                                                           A.  L.  Mills,  2Bd  Vice  President 

Security  Savings  Si  Crust  Company 

266  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

Interest   Paid  on   Savings  Ac- 
counts and   on   Time   Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit. 

Statement  of  Condition,  3une  30, 1904 

RESOURCES                                      LIABILITIES 

Loans $1,881,838.00       Capital „|    250,000.00 

Bonds 886,154.91        Surplus  and  un- 

Directors— C.  A.  Uolph,  L.  A.  Lew- 

Cash and  due  from                                   divided  profits...      100,243.19 
correstKjndents        7'?^.2W  61        Premiums o. 671. 12 

is,  Joseph  Simon, A. L.Mills, C.F.Ad- 
ams, J.  N.  Teal,  James  F.  Falling 

Real  Estate™ 1,784.50       Deposits 3.095.093-77 

$3,45<;. 008.08                                                $3,455.00808 

C8»3C8XrtX830Cft3C83C8>CftX8a:8»Kft5C8XSXHXHX8^ 


MISSOURI 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


From  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Chicago,  and 

ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Direct  Line  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Service  and  Equipment  second  to  none. 
Pullman  Sleeping  and  Compartment  Cars. 
Dining  Cars,  Meals  a  la  Carte. 


FOR    DETAILED    INFORMATION     CALL    ON    OR    ADDRESS 


W.  C.  McBRIDE,  Geii*l  Agt,  124  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


PATENTS 

ADAMS    &    BROOKS 

Patent  Law.  Trade  Marks. 
Ideas  Developed.  Fifteen 
years    in    Seattle,     Wash. 

R.ooms   625-6  Colsnan  Bt&ildin^ 


W7  A  XTTTCr^  '"**'     *°     P°^*    iign*.     advertise, 
W  A  r\   I    nil  an<l    distribute   sample*.      baUry 
T  T  £^l  1   »  l-rA^  5,8  „o    weekly.       $3.00    per    day 
for  expenses.      State  age  and  present  employment. 
KUHLMAN   CO.,   Dept.   C,  Atlas   Block,   Cbicago. 


J.  R.  ROGERS 

PRINTER 

90  First  Street,  bet.  Stark  and  Oak 

Oregon  Phone  Maia  %5  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 
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DON'T  PLAY  BLIND  MAN'S  BIFF 

WHEN  BLYING  LIFE  INSURANCE. 
A  SEARCH  with  OPEN  EYES  will  satisfy  you  that  the  policies  of  the 

MITIAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSIRANCE  CO. 

contain  Special  and  tecuLiar  advantages  not  combined  in  the  policies 
of  other  companies. 

I:  read  in  the  light  of  the  Company's 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  HISTORY 

the  value  of  the  cc»nprehensive  and  certain  protection  they  afford  will  be 
especially  appreciated. 

THE    COMPANY'S    MUTUALITY    is    real;    ITS    SECURITY, 
Great,  ITS  ECONOMY  and  EARNING  POWER,  Unsurpassed. 

HOME  OFFICE,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


♦JTF  you  would  satisfy  yourself,  fill  in  the  following  form  and 
II    mail  to  Arnold  S.  Rothwell,  State  Agent,  Failing  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oregon.     You  will  obtain  an   illustration   of  a 
policy  at  your  age.     The  information  will  cost  you  nothing. 


ARNOLD  S.  R07H WELL,  State  Agent, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Without  committing  myself,  I  would  like  par- 
ticulars as  to  cost,  etc.,  of  a  policy  of  $ 

/  was  born 

Name 


Address. 
p.  M.  11 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  was  organized  in 
1845.  It  has  assets  of  over  $93,000,000.  It  is  the  leading 
Annual  Dividend  Company. 


& 


ARNOLD  S.  ROTHWELL,  State  Agent  for  Oregon  and  Idaho 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Tacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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.c^  A^Uac^  o^^^-yut^  Z^o-t^  ^ftoujly 


Can  You  Work? 


You  can  make  good  money,  if  you  are 
energetic,  by  representing  The  Pacific 
Monthly  in  your  locality.  Write  us  for 
particulars.    Our  oflfer  is  unusually  liberal. 


The  Pacific  Monthly 

Portland,  Oregon 


Ihc  JAMES 

PRINTING  CO. 


We  Print  and  Bind 

The    PACIFIC 
M  O  NTH  LY 


22     FRONT    STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Don't  Wait  to  Buy 

BUY  FIRST        THEN  WAIT 


The  value  of  Los  Angeles 
real  estate  will  never  be 
less.  It  will  rise  as  surely 
as  the  sun.  Buy  where 
the  rise  will  be  greatest. 
Conditions  were  never 
more  favorable  for  safe 
investment  than  now. 


Guaranty  Realty  Company 

MRS.  GEO.  SIBLEY,  PRBSIOKNT 
OFFICES 

1  40  Pier  Avenue,  Ocean  Park,  California 
Guaranty  Realty   Building,   Venice  of  America, 

California 
Walnut  Avenue,  Walnut  Tract,  adjoining  Venice 
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RetumiiiLg'  £.ast! 

Via 

iSoutKern  California 

AND      

^hQ  vSalt  Lake  Route 

THe  Trip  of  a  Lifetime 


America's  New  Scenic  Line  direct  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver.  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  all  Eastern 
Points.     Information  gladly  given  by  any  agent. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

E.W.GILLETT,  T.  C  PECK, 

,  „  A        .  Assisstant  General  Passenger  Agent. 

General  PaMcnger  Agent. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Don't  forget  to  mention 


The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Stick 

Scenery 


Stich 
Service 


EN  ROUTE  TO  OR  FROM  THE  EAST 


S      ^  DAILY  S 

THREE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  three 

i  TRAINS  i 


2   To  Minneapolis »  St,  Paul^  Duluth  and  ^ 
Ashland  and  the  East ^ 

4    To  Denver,  Lincoln,  Omaha,  Kansas  4 

^    City,  St,  Louis  and  the  East ^ 


Elegant  Observation  Cars,  Pullman  Standard  Sleeping  Cars, 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Diners,  Day  Coaches. 


Ask  the  Traveler  and  he  or  she  will  tell  you  that  the 

''North  Coast  Limited" 

is  the  only  crack  electric  lighted  observation  car  train 

operated  every  day  in  the  year  between 

Portland  and  the  East. 


The  Ticket  Office  at  Portland  is  at  255  Morrison  St. 

Corner  Third 

A.  D.  CHARLTON 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Life  is  Worth  While 

AMONG  those  of  National  prominence  there  is  one  magazine,  above  all,  that 
inspires  the  reader  to  feel  that  life  is  very  much  worth  while.  Buy  a  copy  of 
FIELD  and  STREAM  from  any  newsdealer  (15c.),  and  after  reading  it  you  will 
appreciate  this  assertion.  Every  believer  in  outdoor  life,  the  truthfulness  of  Nature 
and  all  that  makes  for  wholesome  living,  will  find  a  heart-interest  in  its  pages. 

A  TEMPTING   OFFER 


For  a  short  time  FIELD  and 
STREAM  offers  free  with  each 
new  subscription  an  exceptionally 
attractive  pair  of  companion  pic- 
tures (here  sliown  in  miniature) 
entitled,  "  1  o  Hit  is  History" 
and  '"To  Miss  is  Mystery." 
They  are  11  by  18  inches  in  size, 
exclusive  of  margin  or  mat,  and 
executed  in  full  'water  colors. 
As  a  story-telling  pair  of  artistic 
hunting  pictures  they  are  ir- 
resistible. 

FIELD  and  STREAM  is 
published  monthly,  160  pages. 
It  portrays  the  literature  and  art  of 
Sport  with  Gun,  Rod,  Dog  and 
Camera.  If  you  "can't  go"  it 
will  bring  the  wilderness  to  you; 
if  you  can  it  will  tell  you  Ho-u;, 
IVhen  and  Where!  A  series  of 
articles   by  Horace  Kephart    on 

CAMPING   AND 
WOODCRAFT 

is  just  now  running,  which  em- 
braces more  useful  information 
on  the  subject  than  has  ever  be- 
fore appeared  in  print.  To  get 
these  articles  complete,  begin 
yoursubscription  with  the  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  number;  they  are  worth 
many  times  the  subscription  price 
of  FIELD  and  STREAM.  An- 
other series  of  articles,  equally  im- 
portant, which  began  in  the  July, 
1905,  number,  is  entitled 


I  .Xi 


\  ^ 


^ 


I.— TO  HIT  IS  HISTORY 


II.— TO   MISS   IS   MYSTERY 


AMERICAN   GAME   PARKS   AND   PRESERVES 

by  Divight  IF.  Huntington,  author  of  "  Our  Feathered  Game."     Everyone  interested  in  the  most 
vital  subject  concerning  American  Sportsmen  will  follow  these  articles.     They  are  liberally  illustrated. 


Do  not  delay  your  acceptance  of  this  liberal  offer.  Send  your  order 
to-day  or  keep  this  page  to  remind  you.  $1.50  pays  for  a  year's  subscription 
and  the  pair  of  pictures  mailed  to  your  address;  or  if  preferred,  we  will  send, 
in  place  of  the  pictures,   the  only  complete  Sporting  Dictionary  ever  published. 


Address 
Dept.  P 


FIELD  and  STREAM, 


35  West  21st  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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I       HENRY 

WEINHARD 


MANTTFACTURER 
OF 


Pine  Beers  and 
Choice  Malt 

♦ 

♦  YOUR    TRADE    IS    SOLICITED   J 

♦  

♦ 

Office,  1 3  th  and  Burnside 


Telephone  72 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Society's  Directory 

Contains  names,  residences 
and  reception  days  of  Port- 
land's Society,  also  lists  of 
members  of  the  Fashionable 
Clubs.      ::     ::      ::     ::     :: 

Price,  $3.00 


Published  by 

R.  L.  POLK  &  CO. 

518-521  Marquam  Bidg. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


When  received. 


When  returned. 


ELECTRO-PLATERS 


We  plate  any  article  you  want 
in  any  finish  you  want 
All  Work   Guaranteed 

HUGHES  &  SHEAD 

216-218  Union  St..   SEATTLE 

Learn  Telegraphy  &  R.  R.  Accounting 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary  assured  our  graduates  un- 
der bond.  You  don't  pay  us  until  you  have  a  position. 
Largest  system  of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators  always  in  de- 
mand.   Ladies  also  admitted.    Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 


Cincinnati,  O.    :    Buffalo,  N.Y. 
ATLANTA,  G  A.    :  La  CROSSE,  WIS.    : 


:   Texarkana,  Tex. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Don't  Wear  Baggy  Trousers 
or  Shabby  Clothes 


We  Call  For,  Sponge,  Pre.ss  and  Deliver  one  suit 

of  your  clothing  each  week,  sew  on 

buttons  and  sew  up  rips  for 

$1.00  A  MONTH 


UNIQUE  TAILORING  CO. 

347  WASMINGTON  STREET.  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Both  Phones 


EVEIRY     NA/OMAIM 

Is  interested  and  should  know  about  the  wonderful 
MARVEL  WhirlifiK  Spray 

The  new  Vaginal  Syringe.    Injection  and  suction.     Best 
—safest — most  convenient.    It  cleanses  instantly. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  If  he  cannot  supply  the  MARVEL 
accept  no  other  but  send  stamp  for  illustrated  book— sealed. 
It  gives  full  particulars  and  directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 
MARVEL  CO.,  44-60  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York. 
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The  Seattle  Times 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


The  Foremost  Paper  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest 


What's  Its  Circulation} 

Exceeds  37,000  Daily -47,000 
Sunday*  It  has  the  largest  circu- 
lation in  the  State  of  Washington; 
that^s  why  its  the  best*  Twelve 
to  twenty-four  pages  Daily;  Forty- 
eight  to  sixty-four  pages  Sunday* 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 

Fifty  cents  a  month  anywhere  in 
the   United   States    and   Canada* 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Own  a  Home 

in  Western  Oregon 


I 


Where  the  Willamette,  Ump- 
qua  and  Rogue  River  valleys 
offer  remarkable  opportunities 
for  the  man  with  small  and 
large  means.  Our  handsomely 
illustrated  88-page  book  tells 
much  about  this  wonderfully 
fertile  section.  Write  for  it 
today.     Four  cents  in  stamps. 


A.  L.  CRAIG,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and 
Southern  Pacific  (Lines  in  Oregon) 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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ERN   CALIFORNIA^ 


Riding  through  thousands  oi  acres  of  orange  groves,  you 
see  to  the  east  the  snow  capped  peaks  of  Mt.  San  Bernardino  and 
Mt.  San  Gorgonio;  to  the  left,  the  green  valley  floor,  the  hills, 
then  the  abrupt  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  San  Bernardino 
mountains,  v^dth  their  tovv'ering  peaks  and  crests  edged  with  pine 
forests.  Beautiful,  well  kept  cities  add  to  the  charm  of  this  in- 
teresting trip.  This  wonderful  panorama  of  nature  can  be  seen 
only  from 

THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  flying  arrow  bearing  the  legend,  "The  easy  way  to  see 
Southern  California,"  is  the  emblem  of  the  Inside  Track.  Red- 
lands  at  the  tip,  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  at  either  barb,  and 
lyOS  Angeles  at  the  feather,  the  relative  locations  of  the  principal 
points  are  efiectively  shown  as  well  as  the  swift  service.  Use  the 
arrow — you  cannot  miss  the  mark. 

Illustrated  folders  and  full  information  ol 

G.  A.  PARKYNS,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

261  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 


r. 


I 


UTHERN  PACIFIG^ 
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Gteind  Canyon  Arizona 


NATURE^S  MASTERPIECE 

Thirteen  miles  ivide,  one  mile  deep,  tivo  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  long,  painted 
like  a  flower.    El  To'var,  nem,  $250,000  hotel,  on  the  rim,    Harvey  management 


I 


Reached  only 
via  the 


SANTA  FE 


Directly  on  your 
Tvay  East 


Don't  forget  to  mention 
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*^mericanl@undnL 


Cor.  1 2th  and  Flanders  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 


All  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Telephoae,    Both   Companies 


Our  Spedalty: 

First  Class  Work 


A  TRIAL  WILLCONVINCE 


2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  FLYER 

...AND... 

THE  EAST  MAIL 


IMPROVED  VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS  GREAT  NORTHERN 
TOURIST  SLEEPERS 

GREAT    NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 


2 


Ask  Great  Northern  Patrons;  They  Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,  call  on   or  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1  22  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
S.  G.  YERKES,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Second  Ave.  and  Columbia  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


MONEY  TALKS 

I  have  for  sale  Timber  I^ands,  Stump 
Xands,  Farm  Lands,  improved  and  un- 
improved, Water- frontage  on  the  Sound, 
City  Real  Estate.  Many  choice  bargains 
ior  investors.  Write  for  full  information 
of  my  properties.  It's  free.  Write  or 
call  today.  Don't  wait  until  tomorrow, 
for  tomorrow  never  comes. 

WALTER  STRANGE 

402-404  Arcade  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when 


J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  =:  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts.. 

Portland,  Ore. 

EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 

330-222  Third  St.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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A  GAME  QETTER 
[doesn't  ilJow  rust  on  bij  gnn — 
I  neither  does  "J-in-one."  Heary 
[oils  and  greases  cannot  prevent 
Irjst  because  they  simply  coat 
|the  surface  and  dry  oat. 

->;5   izio   tie    pores   cf 
j;e    metal,    forming    a 
i^K^elicate,  imperceptible 
'•  -^ \-T</j<fc^rercoat  that  pre 

-^V^2<jarnish   on 

^be   barrel 

in   tbT~*^^(^^^ore,     at 
anjand  every actioS^^p  o  i  n  t 
Lubricates  the  maga^      zine, 
triggers,  etc.     Our  booklet  tells 
— a   sample   proves — both   free. 

G.  W.  COLE  CO. 

?1  *as!:!tjt»5  Lift  IMU  Nf  Tork 


No  More  Clothes  Lines 


M.  C.  Giiswold,  President.      W.  E.  Keeler,  Sec'y 
J.  L.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trast  Co. 

Nos.  214-215  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
PORTLAND.  ORL 

ABSTRACTS,  CERTIFICATES 
GFTITLE.TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


'T*  H  E  Perfec. 
tion  Clothes 
Drier  i8  held  to 
wal  1  b  7  one 
bracket,  sectired 
by  one  screw. 
Has  35  feet  of 
hanging  space. 
Dries  clothes  in 
less  than  half 
the  usnal  time — 
.von  lower  the 
arm,  put  on  the 
clothes,  draw 
them  to  the  ceil- 
ing, out  of  the 
wa7  and  where 
all  the  heat  of 
the  room  is,  by 
jost  pulling  a 
cord — al ways 
ready;  never  in 
the  way;  a  bless- 
ing to  house- 
keepers.  Sent  to 
any  address  by 
express  on  re- 
ceipt of  $2.50. 


A-GKNTS   ^VAJSTTETD 


Home  Elevating  Clothes  Drier  Go. 

2029  First  Ave.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


T&  Kloeber  Hotel  and  Sanitarium  S^l.!^ 

MOST  PERFECTLY  APPOINTED  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT  IN  THE  WEST 

'T'HE  development 
of  'The  Kloz- 
beb"  has  reached  a 
degree  of  excellency 
that  places  it  super- 
ior to  any  place  of 
the  kind  in  the  West 
and  amongst  the 
leading  health  re- 
sorts of  the  world. 
Steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted 
throughout,  with  all 
the  approved  ap- 
pointments of  a  mod- 
ern institution,  it  is 
an  ideal  place  for 
those  desiring  either 
rest,  the  restoration 
of  health  an  d 
strength  or  merely 
pleasure.  The  waters 
are  famous  for  their 
medicinal  qualities. 
On  main  line  of  N. 
P.  By.,  63  miles  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATIOK    ADDRESS 

J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D.,  Green  River  Hot,  Springs.  Wash. 
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^mfiricanJipundriL . 


Cor.  i2th  and  Flanders  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon 


All  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Telephoae,    Both   Companies 


Our  Specialty: 

First  Class  Work 


A  TRIAL  WILLCONVINCE 


l^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^¥^f^^^^9^4t4(^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^ 


2 


OVERLAND    TRAINS    DAILY 

THE  FLYER 

...AND... 

THE  EAST  MAIL 


2 


IMPROVED  VESTIBULED    EQUIPMENT 

ELEGANT  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 

LIBRARY  OBSERVATION  CARS 

NEW  DAY  COACHES 

THE  FAMOUS  GREAT  NORTHERN 
TOURIST   SLEEPERS 

GREAT     NORTHERN     DINING    CARS 

Inlaid  mahogany,  movable  chairs, 
lighted  by  acetylene  gas. 

Splendid  Service  (Jp-to-Date  Equipment 

Courteous  Employes 

Daylight  Trip  Across  the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains 


Ask   Great    Northkrn    Patrons;     Thev   Know 


For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information,  call  on   or  address, 

H.  DICKSON,  City  Ticket  Agent, 

1  22  Third  St.,  Portland.  Ore. 
S.  G.  YERKES,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Second  Ave.  and  Columbia  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


MONEY  TALKS 

I  have  for  sale  Timber  Lands,  Stump 
Xands,  Farm  Lands,  improved  and  un- 
improved. Water- frontage  on  the  Sound, 
Cit}'-  Real  Estate.  Many  choice  bargains 
lor  investors.  Write  for  full  information 
of  my  properties.  It's  free.  Write  or 
call  today.  Don't  wait  until  tomorrow, 
for  tomorrow  never  comes. 

WALTER  STRANGE 

402-404  Arcade  BIdg.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  whe 


J.  P.  FINLEY  &  SON 

Embalmers  and  Funeral  Directors 

Both  Phones  No.  9  ==  Lady  Attendant 

Cor.  Third  and  Madison  Sts., 
Portland.  Ore. 

EDWARD  HOLMAN 

UNDERTAKER,  EMBALMER 
AND    FUNERAL   DIRECTOR 

Experienced    Lady     Assistant 

230-222  Third  St.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

n  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 
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oili  anj  grruct  cannot  prevent 
rust  because  tbey  limply  coat 
(be  surface  and  dry  out. 
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-a   sample    proves — both   free 

G.  W.  COLE  CO. 

\K  W<slii(t»o  Lite  BIdt..  K(w  Ytrk 


No  More  Clothes  Lines 


M.  C.  Griawold,  President.      \V.  K.  Kceler,  Secy 
J.  L.  Hartman,  Vice-President 

Security  Abstract  and 
Trust  Co. 

Nos.  214-215  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
rORTLANO.  ORC. 

ABSTRACTS,   CERTIFICATES 
OFTITLE,TAX  SEARCHES,  LOANS 


'J*  H  E  Perfeo. 
tion  Olothes 
Drier  is  held  to 
wal  1  by  one 
bracket,  secured 
by  one  screw. 
Has  85  feet  of 
hanging  space. 
Dries  clothes  in 
less  than  half 
the  usual  time — 
.vou  lower  the 
arm,  put  on  the 
clothes,  draw 
them  to  the  ceil- 
ing, out  of  the 
way  and  where 
all  the  heat  of 
the  room  is,  by 
just  pulling  a 
cord — a  1  way s 
ready;  never  in 
the  way;  a  bless- 
ing to  house- 
keepers. Sent  to 
any  address  by 
express  on  re- 
ceipt of  *2.60. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


Home  Elevating  Clothes  Oriep  Co. 

3039  First  Ave.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


T&  Kloeber  Hotel  and  Sanitarium  h^\^\^ 

MOST  PERFECTLY  APPOINTED  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT  IN  THE  WEST 


'T'HE  development 
of  '•The  Kloe- 
ber" has  reached  a 
degree  of  excellency 
that  places  it  super 
ior  to  any  place  of 
the  kind  in  the  West 
and  amongst  the 
leading  health  re- 
sorts of  the  world. 
Steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted 
throughout,  with  all 
the  approved  ap- 
pointments of  a  mod- 
ern institution,  it  Is 
an  ideal  place  for 
those  desiring  either 
rest,  the  restoration 
of  health  and 
strength  or  merely 
pleasure.  The  waters 
are  famous  for  their 
medicinal  qualities. 
On  main  line  of  N. 
P.  Ry.,  63  miles  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


FOR    FURTHKR    INFORMATION    AUDRKSS 


J.  S.  KLOEBER,  M.  D..  Green  River  Hot,  Springs,  Wash. 
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MEXICO 


50o,cxx)  acres  Short  Leaf 
Yellow  Pine  Timber 

State  of  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico, on  Orient  Railroad. 
Four  expert  cruisers  es- 
timate 6,000  feet  of  com- 
mercial lumber  per  acre. 


1,800,000  acres  of  land  in 
Souther  Texas,  $2.00  per 
acres  and  upwards.    ::    :: 

If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  large  deals  in  South- 
ern Lands,  comtnunicate 
with  me.     ::    ::    ::     ::     :: 

H.    C.    BOWMAN 

TopeK&,  Kansas 


TEXAS 


POST 

OFFICE 

RECEIPTS 


Will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished  those  who 
desire  to  verify  the 
circulation  of  the 
Pacific  Monthly.  No 
better  proof  of  circu- 
lation is  possible. 

Average  circulation 
last  three  months 
40,000  copies. 


RESULT  PRODUCER. 


HE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  offers  every  merchant  and  manu- 
X  facturer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  an  unquestioned  opportunity  for 
judicious  advertising.  The  circulation  of  the  magazine  is 
increasing  on  this  coast  at  a  rate  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
•our  force  to  supply  the  demand,  even  though  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  capacity  for  output,  both  in  the  mailing  and 
printing  departments.  The  unprecedented  demand  for  our 
recent  numbers  show  the  advertiser  that  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  a  good 
medium.  It  is  producing  unquestioned  results,  and  any  advertiser 
who  is  in  earnest  cannot  afford  to  be  blind  to  the  opportunity  we 
offer  him.     Send  for  a  sample  copy.   ^^^,^J'^^^^    ^ 
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}\  Second  Kimberky 


BETTER  THAN 
A  GOLD  MINE 


AN   INCOME 
rOR    LIPE,^ 


The  Southwestern  Securities  Company  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  become. interested 
In  a  practical  monopoly  of  gem  mining — the  best  paying  of  all  the  mining  industries.  A 
limited  block  of  stock  in  the  Mesa  Grande  Tourmaline  and  Gem  Company  (incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Arizona  for  $1,000,000)  is  to  be  disposed  of,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  a 
mortgage  of  $50,000.00 — after  which  no  more  stock  will  be  offered  at  the  present  price. 


THE  GEM 


Tourmaline — the  wonderful  gem  of  phosphorescent  beauty^ — glowing  with  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  more  durable  than  the  granite  foundations  of  the  earth.  In  its  variety  of  colors 
the  Tourmaline  combines  the  fiery  red  of  the  ruby,  the  magnificent  green  of  the  emerald, 
the  golden  yellow  of  the  topaz,  the  deep  blue  of  the  sapphire  and  the  rich  violet  of  the 
amethyst.  Since  the  recent  extraordinary'  discoveries  of  Tourmaline  deposits  in  San 
Diego  County,  California  the  jewel — always  a  popular  one — has  become  extremely  promi- 
nent. Tiffany  &  Company — the  New  York  jewelers — are  placing  the  stones  on  the  market 
with  great  success.  Prince  Henry-  of  Prussia  recently  paid  $30,000  for  a  single  Tourmaline, 
while   ordinary   specimens  readily   bring  from   $12.00  to  $50.00  a   carat. 


THE  PROPERTY 


The  Mesa  Grande  Tourmaline  and  Gem  Company's  property  consists  of  acres  of  land 
at  Mesa  Grande,  50  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  San  Diego.  Upon  this  property  is 
located  the  largest  and  most  valuable  deposits  of  Tourmaline  so  far  discovered  in  the 
world.  This  property  is  in  good  condition,  there  is  no  expensive  machinery  to  buy,  no  mills 
to  erect  and   only  a  few   men  are   to  be  employed. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

If  you  have  idle  money  here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  place  it  where  it  will 
return  manyfold.     This  Is  a  safe  investment   in  a  proved  property  and  one  that 
will  be  immensely  profitable.     Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  for  fullest  possible 
Information  and  also  a  complimentary  copy  of  "Southwestern   Success,"   the 
investor's    monthly. 


$outbw($tern  Securities  Company 

FRED  K.  GROVES,  Manager 


503-505  Columbia  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


orncEs  IN 


Los  Angeles, 

San  francisco  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


N^V^v.- 


J- 


./ 


./*    <jt.-^^>' 
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THE  ANGELUS 

±n^  Leading  Hotel  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  luxurious  hotels  in  the 
United  States.  THE  ANGELUS  GRILL  is  the  Popu- 
lar Dining  Place  of  the  home  people  and  the  visitor. 
Most  central  location.  American  and  European  plan. 
Moderate  price.     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : :     : : 

LOOMIS   BROTHERS,  Proprietors 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  for 

CanneU  (^ootjs 

THE  delicious  flavor  and 
uniform  excellence  ot 
Monopole  canned  goods  is  no 
hit  or  miss  proposition.  It  is 
the  result  of  eternal  vigilance 
— constant  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  fish,  etc. ,  for  which  we 
pay  the  highest  market  price. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  use  ot 
absolutely  the  best  materials 
in  every  process  of  preserv- 
ing. We  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  produce  the  highest 
class  goods  possible,  conse- 
quently we  guarantee  Mono- 
pole  canned  goods  to  be  the 
best  made.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  Monopole  canned  good.' 
in<l  insist  upon  getting  them. 


i- 


I 


im\m 


WADHAMSD KERR  BROS.  MANUfACTURIRS 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ^6  COFFEE   ROASTERS 


:  •i:.imt0sm*«  a  j.w  '•tt 


POR-TL-AND,    OREGON. 


(ponu^tj  ofcleepiyjoenetratina  itujitA  ct^e/j 

impreanatina  oil  of  Aea\/y  ^peeiftc  arauity, 
wnieA  on  aeeount of itj  QnQmLccil moredient^  u/icc 
/nojt  effieie/itty  p/=>e(/entJ^otJ)py^ot,a/i(/Deeay 
neouapan  tee  tnat  itj proper  opp/ica^io/i  w ill  add 
tenjdeKtpenatA  and douAJetAe  life  of  wood  u/opA 

Av£NMJU3CMB0t/NEUM 

(TNG  0E3^jQN  WOOD  P^£:6£J^VSRj 

yl/iUpioQvent  tAe  u/appmj  of  wood  wopA,  expeljtAe 
moijtupe fpom  wood  a7idmaJ(ej  the jame  u/octepppoop 


iEDINALLPART5  0FTHE  WORLD 
FOR  PRE5ERyiNQ  TELEPHONE*. 
TELEGRAPH  AND  ELECTRIC 
LIOHT  P0LE5,  ADDlNCl  10  TO  20 
YEARS  OF  LIFE  WHEN  TREATED 

WITH  OUR  PRE5ERVATIV/E 


mB0^ 


-"°-"l"rTT.?^^-"-- 


OFFICE f-- New  ; 


Ml  nwA  UKEE- Denver- PoRTL  and  ■  dEarrisE  ■ 
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